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SECOND    SESSIOX  of   the    TPFENTV-FIFTH   PARLIAMENT   op 
THE     United     Kingdom     of    GREAT    BRITAIN   and     IRELAND 
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TENTH  VOLUME   OF    SESSION    1893. 


HOUSE      OF      LORDS, 
Tuesday^  5th  September  1893. 


Several  Lords — Took  the  Oath. 

SAT  FIRST. 

The  Earl  Granville,  after  the  death 
of  his  father. 

Lionel  Sackvillo  Sackvillo-West,  Lord 
Sackville — Was  introduced  by  virtue  of 
a  special  limitation  in  the  patent  dated 
2nd  October  1876,  and  sat  first  in  Parlia- 
ment after  the  death  of  his  brother 
Mortimer  Lord  Sackville,  and  took  the 
Oath. 

NEW  PEER. 

Sir  Arthur  Hamilton-Gordon,  com- 
monly called  the  Honourable  Sir  Arthur 
Hamilton  -  Gordon,  G.C.M.G.,  having 
been  created  Baron  Stanmore  of  Great 
Stanmore  in  the  county  of  Middlesex — 
Was  (in  the  usual  manner)  introduced. 

Several  Lords — Took  the  Oath. 
VOL.  XVIL   [fourth  series.] 


aOVBRNMKNT  OF  IRELAND  BILL. 
(No.  265.) 

SECOND    READING. 

Order  of  the  Day  for  the  Second  Read- 
ing, read. 

•The  first  LORD  of  the' AD- 
MIRALTY (Earl  Spencer)  :  My  Lords, 
I  have  frequently  had  to  ask  the  indul- 
gence of  your  Lordships,  but  I  am  quite 
sure  that  I  have  never  addressed  you 
before  when  I  had  more  cause  to  ask  for 
your  kindness.  The  subject  of  the 
government  of  Ireland  excites  stormy 
feeling  ;  it  arouses  great  and  bitter  con- 
troversy. I  shall  endeavour  to-night  to 
avoid  all  personal  attack,  and,  if  possible, 
not  to  raise  any  irritating  subjects.  One 
thing  I  know  that  we  are  all  agreed 
upon,  and  that  is  the  vast  importance  of 
the  subject,  not  only  to  Ireland,  but  to 
the  Empire  at  large.  I  have,  therefore, 
a  task  of  unusual  difficulty  in  endeavour- 
ing to  explain  to  your  Lordships  the  Bill 
wiiich  Her  Majesty *s  Government  have 
introduced  to  Parliament,  and  to  state 
the   reasons    why   they  have  thoxi^ViX  \V 
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necessary  to  introduce  that  measure.  I 
claim  credit  for  the  honest  motives  and 
intentions  of  those  who  support  this 
Bill,  in  the  same  way  that  I  attribute 
the  same  motives  to  those  who  oppose  it. 
I  venture  to  call  your  Lordships*  atten- 
tion to  the  history  of  Ireland  since  the 
Union.  I  shall  not  attempt  to  go  at 
length  and  ^ in  great  detail  into  that 
history,  but  it  is  necessary  to  refer  to 
it  brietly,  in  order  that  we  may  see 
the  ground  on  which  we  stand  and 
the  difficulties  which  beset  Ireland  and 
which  have  made  it  necessary,  in  the 
opinion  of  the  Government,  to  take  the 
course  they  have  adopted.  If  we  look 
at  the  history  of  Ireland  during  the  pre- 
sent century  we  shall  find  much  to  de- 
plore. We  shall  find  periodical  rebellion; 
we  shall  find  chronic  agrarian  discontent, 
culminating  time  after  time  in  outbreaks 
of  agrarian  crime  ;  wo  shall  find 
religious  animosities  and  difiercnccs  ;  wo 
shall  find  a  people  steeped  in  poverty 
and  in  misery,  from  which  have 
arisen  terrible  famine  and  distress 
which  have  baffled  and  given  im- 
mense difficulty  to  the  Government  of 
the  day.  We  find  all  that,  and,  as  I 
have  said,  we  cannot  but  deplore 
all  these  circumstances  ;  and  I  do 
not  think  there  will  be  much  difference 
of  opinion  l)etween  those  whom  I  repre- 
sent and  noble  Lords  on  the  other  side  of 
the  House  with  regard  to  the  unfortunate 
condition  of  Ireland  during  the  century. 
We  differ,  I  know,  and  differ  with  ex- 
treme force  ;  but  that  difference  is  with 
regard  to  t4ie  remedies  to  be  applied  to 
Ireland,  and  not  as  to  the  state  of  Ire- 
land itself.  How  have  the  Government 
of  the  day  endeavoured  to  meet  this  state 
of  affairs  ?  They  have  met  rebellion  by 
force  ;  and,  though  rebellion  has  often 
been  troublesome  in  Ireland,  it  has  never 
been  extremely  formidable,  for  the 
reason  that  the  powerful  forces  of  this 
country  could  do  what  they  liked  with  a 
poor  and  weak  country  like  Ireland. 
Therefore,  there  has  been  no  time  when 
rebellion  has  lifted  its  head  for  any 
period  and  the  Government  of  the  day 
have  always  been  able  to  cope 
with  it.  But  there  is  another  difficulty 
of  a  more  insidious  kind  ;  I  refer  to 
agrarian  discontent  and  outbreaks  of 
agrarian  crime.  These  have  been  more 
difficult  to  deal  with.  Governments, 
one  after   another,  whatever  Party  has 
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been  in  power,  have  dealt  with  this 
agrarian  discontent,  first  by  the  control 
of  a  powerful  constabulary,  and  even  bj 
the  use  and. the  aid  of  the  military.  Thej 
have  also  dealt  with  this  agrarian  die* 
content  by  means  of  exceptional  legisla- 
tion. I  will  say  a  few  wonls  with  regard 
to  this  exceptional  legislation,  because  I 
do  not  wish  to  pass  by  that  subject  with- 
out referring  to  it.  I  have  never  stated, 
and  I  do  not  mean  to  state  now,  that  in 
my  opinion  exceptional  criminal  legisla- 
tion ought  never  to  be  applied  to  a 
country.  There  are  occasions,  and  there 
have  been  occasions  in  Ireland,  when  ex- 
ceptional criminal  legislation — or,  as  it  is 
called  shortly,  coercion — has  been  neces- 
sary. There  have  been  times  before  when 
remedial  legislation  has  taken  root  and 
where  time  was  wanted  in  order  to 
develop  its  eflects — times  when,  as  has 
happened  more  than  once,  there  have  been 
violent  outbreaks  of  crime,  when  murders 
were  rife  in  the  country,  and  when 
agrarian  conspiracy  and  secret  societies 
ruled  a  great  part  of  the  country' .  Then 
it  was  essential,  for  the  safety  of  the 
State,  to  introduce  for  a  time  excep- 
tional legislation.  But  exceptional  legis- 
lation, as  we  know,  is  not  a  cure 
for  a  deep-rooted  and  deep-seated  evil. 
There  is  one  drawback  and  fault  attached 
to  exceptional  legislation  which  I  think 
has  often  been  overlooked,  and  that  is  the 
demoralising  effect  which  exceptional 
criminal  legislation  has  on  the  various 
forces  which  are  maintained  in  the 
country  for  the  maintenance  of  law 
and  order.  The  police  rely  more 
upon  the  exceptional  measures  than 
on  the  ordinary  methods  for  de- 
tecting crime  and  following  up  crimi- 
nals. The  law  itself  is  not  applied  so 
rigorously  as  when  the  peace  and 
order  of  the  country  depend  entirely 
on  the  ordinary  law.  I  have  often  heard 
it  said  that  exceptional  legislation  and 
coercion  does  not  in  any  way  affect  the 
well-ordered  people,  and  in  that  way  it 
does  not  do  much  harm  ;  it  only  brings 
criminals  to  justice,  and  punishes  those 
who  might  otherwise  escape  the  law. 
That  may  be  true  in  one  sense  ;  but 
those  who  urge  that  plea  forget 
that  in  a  country  like  Ireland  there  is  a 
large  body  of  men  who,  though  they 
entirely  refrain  from  actual  crime,  yet  are 
80  opposed  to  the  Government  of  the 
day  that  they  will  not  move  a  finger  in 
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orJ.er  to  bring  the  criminals  to  justice. 
ExLoeptional  legislation  to  them  is  merely 
a  new  proof  how  great  the  inability  of 
the  ^British  Parliament  is  to 'govern  that 
country.     To    them  exceptional  legisla- 
tion  is  hateful,  and  every  time  you  apply 
exceptional  legislation  you  increase  and 
irritate  the  feeling  of  the  Irish  and  many 
oi   the  well-disposed  people  against  the 
British  Government  and  against  law  and 
order.     Exceptional  criminal  legislation 
or  coercion    has   been    a  very  frequent 
method  of  legislation  for  the  government 
of  Ireland  in  the  past.     I  believe  that  in 
87  years   there  have  been  87  Coercion 
Acts  or  renewal  of  Coercion  Acts  in  that 
country.     They  have  been,  as  a  rule,  tem- 
porary in  character,  but  at  this  moment 
there  is  an  exceptional  Criminal  Law  in 
Ireland  which  is  not  temporary  but  per- 
manent.    I  will  now  pass  from  this  part 
of  the  question  and  refer  to  other  Acts  in 
connection  with  Ireland.     Every  states- 
man  knows   that   when  there  is  wide- 
spread discontent  and  crime  in  a  country 
there   is    some  cause  for  it,  and  every 
statesman  who  is  worthy  of  the  name  of 
statesmanship   will  try  to  find  out  what 
I  the  cause  of  those  grievances  is,  and  will 
bring  forward  measures  to  remedy  them. 
These  measures  have  been  called  remedial 
measures  of  legislation.     Discontent    is 
never  of  spontaneous  growth  ;  it  always 
originates  through  some  cause  or  other. 
Now,      my     Lords,    what    have    been 
the      measures      which     statesmen     on 
both    sides    have  applied    to   Ireland  ? 
I  will   speak  of  the  measures  which  I 
may    call,     perhaps,    heroic     measures, 
though  there  have  been  other  measures 
on  many  occasions   which  the   Govern- 
ment of  the  day  have  applied  with  the 
view   of  overcoming    the   diiiiculties   of 
government  in   that  country.     The  first 
great  measure  was  Catholic  Emancipation 
in   1 829  ;  at   a   long  interval  came  the 
Disestablishment  and  Disendowment  of 
the  Irish  Church.     Dealing  with  agrarian 
discontent  there  was  first  of  all  the  Encum- 
bered Estates  Court  Act ;  then  followed 
a   smaller    Act    in    1860    with    regard 
to  the  land  ;  and,  finally,  there  came  those 
great  measures  of  1870  and  1881  ;  next 
the  Act   of  1887 — ^all  of  them  dealing 
with    the    tenure   of    land   in    Ireland. 
These  measures  also  contained  provisions 
for  the  purchase  of  land  by  the  occupiers. 
These  measures  were  followed  in    1885 
by  the  measure  which  is  known  by  the 


name  of  the  noble  Lord  opposite.  Lord 
Ashbourne,  for  giving  facilities  to  tenants 
to    buy    the    land    which   the   occupy. 
This,  again,  was  followed  by  the  Act  of 
1891.     There  have  been  numerous  other 
measures  passed  for  the  benefit  of  Ire- 
land, such  as  Irrigation  Acts  and  Reclama- 
tion of  Land  Acts  ;  there  have  been  loans 
to    railroads  ;     and     money    lias     been 
lavished  upon  Ireland  with  the  hope  of 
improving  its  material  condition.     What 
has  been  the  efiect  of  all  this  legislation, 
of    all    these   efforts   which   have   been 
nobly  made  by  one  side  or  the  other  to 
endeavour  to  win  over  Ireland  to  con- 
tentment  and    happiness  ?     I   fear  the 
state  of  Ireland  has  not  become  propor- 
tionately satisfactory.     I  do   not  for  a 
moment  say  that  there  has  been  no  im- 
provement, or  that  there  has  not  been  a 
very   considerable    improvement   during 
the  century.     It  would  be  vain  to  con- 
tend that  there  has  not  been  great  im- 
provement ;  that  great  grievances  have 
not   been   redressed,   and    that  to   some 
extent  a  better  feeling  does  not  prevail 
among  the  people.     But  I  would  like  to 
follow  this  up  a  little  further.  Do  you  find 
in  Ireland  that  support  of  law  and  order 
without    which    no    good     government 
exists  ?     The  symbol  and  sign  of  good 
government  is  to  find,  as  we  do  in  this 
country,  the  whole  population  anxious  to 
support    the    law.     I   fear   in    Ireland, 
although  there  has  been  some  improve- 
ment, even  now,  when  agrarian  crimes 
arise  and  political  agitation  exists,   you 
will  find  large  portions  of  the  population 
determined    to   resist   the    law '  and    to 
obstruct  the  action  of  the   Government. 
That,  my  Lords,  in  itself  is  a  grievous  sign 
of  the  condition  of  the  country.     Has  the 
country   prospered  ?     No   doubt  it   has 
made  some  advance,  for  greater  prosperity 
exists  than    there  was   40  or  50   years 
ago.      Yet    even    now    there    are    dis- 
tricts of   the  country  where   the   popu- 
lation barely   subsist    at    times    on    the 
land   they  cultivate.     If   a   bad   season 
occurs  or  prices  fall,  then  that  population 
is  on    the   verge   of   famine,  and    looks 
to  the  richer  sister  country,  England,  for 
support  and   existence.     If  we  look  at 
the  feeling  which  is  exhibited  throughout 
the  country  we  shall  find  hardly  a  single 
Representative  Body   out  of   Ulster — a 
Board  of  Guardians,  Local  Government 
Board,   or    Borough   AuthorvV^ — ^\!lv:^ 
does    not    take    ftvet'j    o^^iXatdlvVJ    ^ 
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thwart  and  oppose  the  Goyernment  of 
the  day.  Lastly,  if  we  look  to  Parlia- 
ment— and  that,  I  think,  is  the  best  test 
of  all  of  the  feeling  of  a  country — we 
find  that  the  majority  the  Nationalists 
have  had  in  Parliament  ever  since  1874, 
which  has  always  been  considerable, 
has  increased  until  now  four-fifths  of  the 
Irish  Representatives  are  in  favour  of 
Home  Rule  or  self-government  for  Ire- 
land. That,  I  think,  is  a  very  serious 
position,  especially  in  this  country  where 
we  are  so  proud  of  our  Representative 
Institutions  and  so  proud  of  our  Consti- 
tution. That  alone  points  to  an  un- 
healthy condition  of  afiairs  in  a  country. 
Now  why  is  it  that  those  measures  have 
failed  ?  Why  is  it  that,  after  passing 
the  measures  I  have  referred  to,  we  still 
find  an  unhealthy  state  of  things  in  Ire- 
land ?  I  venture  to  think  that  nearly 
all  these  great  measures  have  been  intro- 
duced too  late,  or  without  due  regard  to 
the  feelings,  sentiments,  and  customs  of 
the  Irish  people.  I  will  illustrate  this 
very  shortly  from  the  measures  of  which 
I  have  spoken.  Take  Catholic  Emanci- 
pation. We  all  know  that  at  the  time 
of  the  Union  it  was  in  the  mind  of  Mr. 
Pitt  to  pass  Catholic  Emancipation.  In 
1801  he  resigned  his  place  in  the  Go- 
vernment because  he  was  unable  to  in- 
troduce a  measure  of  Catholic  Emancipa- 
tion, and  it  was  not  till  29  years  after 
the  Union  that  Catholic  Emancipation 
was  given.  We  do  not  know  what 
might  have  been  the  effect  on  the  Union 
and  on  subsequent  events  in  Ireland  if 
this  measure  of  redress  had  been  passed 
at  the  time  of  the  Union.  After 
Catholic  Emancipation  we  had  to 
wait  40  years  before  we  dealt  with 
another  great  grievance  of  the  Irish 
people — namely,  the  establishment  of  a 
religion  which  was  not  the  religion  of  the 
bulk  of  the  people.  There  is  one  ex- 
ception, probably,  which  I  believe  was 
almost  entirely  successful — namely,  the 
commutation  of  tithe.  The  two  observa- 
tions I  have  made  will  apply  to  the 
measures  passed  with  reference  to  the 
land.  The  first  great  inquiry  with  re- 
spect to  the  land  was  made  by  the  Devon 
Commission.  That  Commission  went 
into  this  subject  with  the  greatest  care, 
and  it  drew  up  one  of  the  ablest  Reports 
ever  presented  to  the  Queen.  The 
Report  of  the  Devon  Commission 
was     scathing     in      its      terms      with 
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regard  to  the  condition  of  the 
Irish  tenants  and  peasantry.  I  was 
looking  the  other  day  through  some 
of  the  speeches  on  this  subject,  and  I 
came  across  what  I  think  a  remarkable 
statement  on  the  subject  by  one  who  was 
well-known  in  both  Houses  of  Parlia- 
ment in  his  day  as  one  of  the  most 
eloquent  speakers  and  one  of  the  most 
intrepid  statesmen  who  ever  sat  on  these 
Benches — I  allude  to  the  late  Lord  Derby, 
the  father  of  the  noble  Lord  whose  recent 
death  we  so  much  deplored,  and  also  of 
the  noble  Lord  whom  we  welcome 
amongst  us,  and  who  lately  filled  a  high 
position  with  honour  and  dignity  in  Her 
Majesty's  Colonies.  Lord  Stanley,  as 
he  then  was,  in  introducing  a  measure 
immediately  after  the  Report  of  the 
Devon  Commission,  after  referring  to  the 
fact  that  the  tenants  in  Ireland  erected 
buildings  and  did  all  the  substantial 
repairs,  used  these  words — 

*'  Could  he  be  surprised  to  find  on  those  farms 
everything  neglected  and  in  ruin  ;  the  land 
unproductive,  the  cultivation  defective,  and  the 
estate  peopled  not  by  an  industrious,  thriving, 
and  peaceful,  but  by  an  idle,  a  dissolute,  and  a 
disturbed  people?  And  yet  this,  with  some 
honourable  exceptions,  is  not  a  highly-coloured 
or  exaggerated  picture  of  the  condition  of  a 
large  iwrtion  of  the  tenantry  of  Ireland.  Then 
is  not  this  a  state  of  things  in  which,  when  it  is 
for  the  interest  of  the  landlord  himself,  we 
should  interfere  to  give  to  the  tenant  some 
security  and  encouragement,  so  that,  if  he  chose 
to  spend  his  capital  and  labour  in  improve- 
ments, he  should  not  be  turned  out  of  his 
wretche<l  holding  without  compensation  for  his 
outlay,  whether  of  money  or  of  labour  ? " 

After  speaking  of  the  Ulster  tenant- 
right  custom,  he  goes  on — 

*'  What  is  the  case  with  regard  to  the  rest  "of 
Ireland  ?  There  the  tenant  holds  by  a  more 
dangerous  tenure— by  the  security  he  derives 
from  the  fears  of  the  landlord." 

This  is  a  very  grave  and  solemn  state- 
ment by  an  eminent  statesman  whom 
noble  Lords  on  the  other  side  have 
followed  and  honoured,  and  I  do  not 
think  you  could  have  stronger  testimony 
as  to  the  deplorable  condition  of 
Ireland  at  that  time  and  of  the  necessity 
for  some  immediate  legislation. 

The  Marquess  op  SALISBURY  : 
What  was  the  date  of  that  speech  ? 

•Earl  SPENCER  :  It  was  in  1845. 
What  followed  that  speech  ?  There 
was  no  serious  attempt  to  cope  with 
the  Land  Question  in  Ireland,  with 
one  exception,  until  1870.     I  say,  there- 
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fore,   you    may   apply   the    term    "  too 
late  '*  to  our  dealing  with  this  question. 
At  the  time  of  the  famine,  when  it  was 
found  that  there  were  bankrupt  landlords 
on  settled  estates,  a  great  Act  was  passed 
in  order  to  relieve  that  state  of  things  ; 
and  I   venture  to  say,  if  it  was  not  too 
late,  it  altogether  disregarded  some  of  the 
most  cherished   customs  and  opinions  of 
the   Irish   people,  for  no  provision  was 
made  in  that  Act  to  protect  the  property  of 
the  tenants.     Later  on  the  new  landlords, 
some  of  whom  were  accustomed  only  to  the 
habits  of  English  landlords,  treated  their 
tenants  exactly  on  the  English  system  ; 
and  from  that  sprang  some  of  the  difficul- 
ties which  have  culminated  in  our  days  in 
terrible    land    disturbances    in    Ireland. 
Take  the  next  legislation  with  regard  to 
the   land   in    1860.     Then   an  Act  was 
passed  on  the   same  English    lines.     It 
was  known  in  Ireland  under  the  name  of 
Deasy's  Act,  and  in  England  under  th^ 
name     of    Cardwell's     Act.      It     tried 
to  introduce  the  system  of  pure  contract 
into  the  habits  of  the  Irish  tenants,  and 
it  entirely  failed.     Now  I  come  to  the 
Gladstone   Act   of    1870.     That   was  a 
great    and    sweeping    measure,    but    it 
shrank  from   going    the    full  length  of 
what  was  wanted  in  Ireland  at  the  time. 
It  did  not  deal  with  the  extension  of  the 
Ulster  custom,  and  it  did  not  establish 
Rent  Courts  in   Ireland.     I  do  not  say 
that  at  that  time  the  Government  of  Mr. 
Gladstone    could   have   carried   a   wider 
measure.     For    some    years    after    this 
measure    there    was    great    agricultural 
prosperity   in   Ireland  ;  but  the  moment 
bad    times    came,   as    they  did    in    1878 
and      1879,      then      diificulties      began 
with    regard     to     the     Act     of     1870. 
As   you   all    know,    a    terrible    agrarian 
insurrection,    agitation,     and     outbreak 
occurred,   and    the   Government  of   Mr. 
Gladstone  in    1881  was  forced   to   intro- 
duce  a    new  measure.      What  did  that 
measure  do  ?      It  supplemented  the  Act 
of  1870,  and  extended  the  Ulster  custom 
over. Ireland  and  established  officia  iRent 
Courts   in  the  country.     Then  came  the 
Act  of  the  noble  Marquess  opposite,  the 
Act  of  1887.     That  Act,  as  you  know, 
dealt    mainly  with    temporary    circum- 
stances, but   it  did  extend   the  previous 
Acts    by    the    clause    admitting    lease- 
holders.    Therefore,  every  one  of  these 
Acts  in  succession  had  to  supplement  the 
deficiencies  that  were  found  in  every  Act 


that  preceded.  So  much  for  the  Land 
Acts.  The  question  of  Local  Govern- 
ment stands  even  worse  than  the 
question  of  the  land.  In  1842  a  Com- 
mission recommended  that  measures 
should  be  taken  for  altering  the  laws  in 
relation  to  Local  Government.  Act 
after  Act  was  introduced,  but  every  one 
failed,  and  the  last  failure  was  the  Act 
of  1892  of  Mr.  Balfour,  who  introduced 
a  large  measure  of  Local  Government  in 
the  other  House. 

The  Marquess  of  SALISBURY  : 
It  never  passed.  Do  you  call  that  an 
Act  which  failed  ? 

•Earl  SPENCER  :  The  noble  Mar- 
quess is  too  critical.  What  I  intended 
to  say  was  that  those  Acts  one  after 
another  were  introduced,  but  was  rejected 
by  Parliament. 

The  Marquess  of  SALISBURY  : 
Bills,  not  Acts. 

•Earl    SPENCER:    BiUs    I    should 
have  called   them.     Now,  my   Lords,  I 
shoidd   like   to   refer   to  the  Irish  Go- 
vernment.        The     Irish     Government 
itself  and    its    position    illustrate   very 
forcibly  the  condition  of  Ireland.      The 
Irish    Government   is    in    one   sense   a 
powerful  Government,  for  it  is  essentially 
centralised  in  its  action  ;  but  on  the  other 
side  it  is  a  very  weak   Government,  for 
it  is  completely  isolated  from  the  country. 
Why  is  it  so  centralised  ?   There  are  two 
reasons.     The  first  is  that  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  law  could   not,  years  ago 
even,  be  left   entirely  to   the  class  that 
administer    it    in    England  ;    because  on 
certain  disputed  subjects  that  class  did 
not  receive  the  support  and  confidence  of 
the   masses   of   the  people.     The  other 
reason  is  that  in  the  large  towns  and  in 
other   places   of   municipal   government 
the  Irish  Government  could  not  tri»st  the 
Municipalities,    because   they    were    so 
opposed   to  the   Government  of  the  day 
that  they  could  not  hand  over  to  them 
the  powers  of  police  and  other  powers 
which  in  England  are  given  to  the  Local 
Authorities.     That,  I  conceive,  is  a  very 
serious  and  grievous  state  of  things.     In 
England   we  have  in  every  part  of  the 
country  buffers  to  the  Central  Govern- 
ment.    We   hear  nothing  in  London  of 
many  cases  which  in  Ireland  would  at  once 
be  brought  home  to  the  Central  Govern- 
ment.     But    the  effect  of   that  is    that 
every   breakdown    in     the    law — every 
Magistrate   who    makes   a    mistake — is 
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thrown  against  the  Central  Government. 
It  is  a  most  powerful  Government  in  one 
sense,  as  I  say,  because  it   wields   the 
police     and      practically     controls    the 
appointment  of  every  Magistrate  in  the 
country.  The  police  it  is  able  to  move  all 
over  the  couutrv  as  if  it  were  one  man. 
It    appoints   the   Magistrates   in   every 
borough  and  county.     With  all  that,  my 
Lords,  we  know  that  it  is  essentially  a 
weak    Government,  because    it  has  not 
the  support  of  the  masses  of  the  people 
of  the  country.     There  is  another  reason 
why  the  great  measures  that  have  been 
passed  for  Ireland  have  not  been  fruitful 
in  good  results,  and  it  is,  perhaps,  one  of 
the  principal    causes  of    the   failure    of 
British  Governments  and  British  Parlia- 
ments successfully   to   cope   with  Irish 
grievances.     I    mean    that   there   is    in 
Ireland  underlying  the  whole  feeling  of 
the   great   majority   of   the   people   one 
passionate      sentiment  —  namely,      the 
sentiment       for      Local       Government. 
This    sentiment    has    been    shown    in  a 
variety  of   ways.     It  has    been    shown 
sometimes  in  rebellion,  sometimes  in  cries 
for    absolute    separation,    sometimes    in 
cries  for  Kepeal  of  the  Union.     We  have 
never  been  able  to  stifle  or  conciliate  it. 
We  have  never  been  able    to    use    the 
feeling  which  is  so  strong  in  England  in 
support  of  law  and  order  in  support  of 
the  same  forces  in  Ireland.     The  neglect 
of   this  feeling,  in    my  belief,   is  at  the 
root   of    the    failure    of    most  of  these 
measures    to    which    I    have    referred, 
and    we    felt   this    very    strongly    when 
we     had     to    consider    w^hat    measures 
we  should  intro<luce  for  Ireland.     I  have 
endeavoured,    I    am    afraid     verv     in- 
adequately,  to  touch  on  the  condition  of 
Ireland  during  the  last  93  years.     I  wish 
a  more  able  exponent  of  this  policy  could 
have  stood  before  you,  but  I  have  felt  it 
my  duty  to  trace  the  course  of  events, 
and  the  study  of  these  events  brought  my 
mind  in  the  year  1885 — I  speak  now, and 
I  ought  to  apologise,  perhaps,  for  doing 
so,  in  my  own  name,  but  1  do  not  like  in 
this  particular  part  of  the  subject    to  in- 
troduce the  responsibility  for  others — to 
the  view  that  a  new  policy  was  absolutely 
requireil.     I    have    been  in  Ireland    for 
eight  years — for  three  years  under  the 
most  difficult  circumstances.     I  had  to 
administer  the  law  entrusted  to  me  bv 
Parliament.     I   did    it    as  honestly  and 
fearlessly  as  I  could.     I  endeavoured   to 
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administer  it   also  with   perfect  jnsticef 
and  in  some  degree  I  think  I  may  claim 
that  I  was  successful   in  restoring    law 
and  order  to  the  country.     But  after  that 
was  done  I  could  not  but  feel  that  I  had 
not  succeeded  permanently  in  the  work 
which  I  had  endeavoured  to  do.   I  found 
all  those   conditions    of    discontent  and 
want  of  support  of  the  Government    to 
which  I  have  adverted,  and  I  seriouslj 
considered    the    position.       The  events 
on  this  side  of  the  water  in  1885  did  not 
check  the  feeling  operating  in  my  mind. 
What   did   these   events   show  ?     They 
showed  that  a  Conservative  Government 
were  willing  and  able  to  enter  upon  Office 
when  their  Party  was  in  a  minority  in 
the  House  of  Conmions  by  the  support 
of  the  Irish  vote.      These  events  further 
showed  that  the  continuity   which  had 
hitherto  existed   with  regard  to  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  law  in  Ireland  had 
been  broken,  and  these  two  considerations 
had  a  profound  effect  on   my  mind,  and 
convinced  me  that  some  change  in  the 
policy  which  both  Parties  had  heretofore 
pursued  must  be  made.     The  old  reme- 
dies had  failed  ;    was  it  possible  to  find 
new  remedies  ?     I  faced  the  question  in 
this  way:  It  was  necessary  before  com- 
mitting myself  to  any  new  policy  to  see 
that   certain  guarantees  and    conditions 
were  attached  to  any  new  principle  that 
might    be    adopted.     Those    conditions 
were  three,      I  conceived  that  no  new 
policy  ought  to  be  adopted  unless  you 
could  maintain  the  supremacy  of  Parlia- 
ment, maintain    the  unity  of  the  King- 
dom, and  effectually  protect  minorities  in 
Ireland.      Those  three  conditions  were 
the  tests  which  I  applied  to  the  question 
of  new  methods  of  governing  Ireland.     I 
need  not  go  through  all   the  proceedings 
of  1886.     As  your  Lordships  are  aware, 
the  Liberal  Party  over  which  Mr.  Glad- 
stone presided    then  inaugurated  a  new 
policy   for   Ireland.      It   has   sometimes 
been  said  that  we  Liberals  who  followed 
Mr.  Gladstone  in  this  new  policy  adopted 
it  with  a  light  heart.     I  assure  you,  my 
Lords,  thatoneof  the  most  painful  things  I 
and  many  of  my  colleagues  went  through 
was  the  way  in  which  we   had  to  adopt 
that      policy,      for      this     reason — that 
we     had     to    separate    ourselves    from 
many    of    the    colleagues    and     friends 
with     whom     we     had     been     all     our 
political     lives      intimately     connected. 
It  was   not   a   light  matter.     It   was  a 
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matter  wo  felt  most  deeply,  and,  I  will 
venture  to  saj,  still  feel.  But  it  was  in 
our  miod  a  paramount  dutj  that  we 
should  adopt  this  new  course,  as  it  was 
in  our  opinion  the  only  way  of  dealing 
with  the  Irish  difficulty.  I  shall  not  go 
through  the  Bill  of  1886,  or  what  occurre<l 
after  it.  I  shall  go  at  once  to  the  mea- 
sure which  is  now  hefore  your  Lordships 
— a  measure  which  is  founded  on  the 
same  principles  as  that  which  was  in- 
troduced to  Parliament  and  lost  in  1886. 
I  venture  to  think  that  this  measure  does 
embrace  those  guarantees  and  conditions 
without  which  I  did  not  think  any  change 
of  policy  in  Ireland  ought  to  be  made. 
Possibly  I  might  pass  over  the  details  of 
this  measure,  and  no  doubt  many  of  your 
Lordships,  perhaps  all  your  Lordships, 
have  followed  the  long  Debates  which 
have  occurred  in  another  place  on  this 
Bill ;  at  the  same  time,  I  do  not  think  I 
should  be  treating  your  Lordships*  House 
with  respect  if  I  did  not  shortly  touch 
on  the  provisions  of  the  measure.  The 
Bill  before  your  Lordships  proposes  to 
establish  a  Legislature  for  Ireland  con- 
sisting of  the  Queen  and  two  Houses. 
The  Bill  guards  most  carefully  the 
powers  of  the  Irish  Legislature.  It  pro- 
tects the  supremacy  of  Parliament.  In 
the  preamble  and  in  the  2ud 
clause  there  are  distinct  provisos 
to  maintain  and  uphold  the  supre- 
macy of  the  Imperial  Parliament. 
The  Irish  Legislature  will  have  power  to 
make  laws  for  the  peace,  order,  and  good 
government  of  Ireland  in  matters  relating 
exclusively  to  Ireland,  or  some  part 
thereof.  To  this  there  are  exceptions 
and  restrictions,  but  they  only  define, 
enumerate,  and  explain  the  matter  to 
I  which  I  have  just  referred.  The  excep- 
tions are  that  the  Irish  Legislature  can- 
.not  deal  with  the  Crown  or  the  succes- 
sion; it  cannot  deal  with  matters 
connected  witli  peace  or  war,  with  the 
\  Army,  Xavy,  or  Volunteers,  with 
Treaties  with  Foreign  Powers,  with 
the  coinage  '  or  legal  tender.  There 
are  still  more  exceptions  ;  but  I 
have  enumerated  enough  to  show  that 
they  are  of  ^reat  importance  as  bearing 
ion  the  supremacy  of  Parliament.  The 
[restrictions  go  to  prevent  the  Irish 
Parliament  from  establishing  or  endow- 
ing religion,  from  dealing  with  the  laws 
of  religious  liberty  ;  they  insure  freedom 
of  conscience  for  adults  and  for  children 


in  schools  :  they  prevent  the  Irish  Par- 
liament from  making  laws  to  deprive  any 
person  of  life,  liberty,  or  property  with- 
out due  process  of  law  in  accordance 
with  established  principles  and  prece- 
dents. They  also  protect  Corporate 
Bodies  and  various  other  interests.  The 
Irish  Legislature  is  to  consist  of 
two  Chambers —  the  Legislative  Cham- 
ber, with  the  same  franchise  and  the 
number  of  Members  as  govern  the 
position  of  Irish  Members  now  in 
Parliament.  The  Second  Chamber, 
which  is  called  the  Legislative 
Council,  is  introduced  as  a  safeguard 
against  hasty  legislation.  If  we  look  at 
the  Legislatures  and  Constitutions 
throughout  Europe  it  will  be  found  that 
there  is  only  one  country  which  has  but 
one  Chamber,  and  that  is  the  Kingdom 
of  Greece. 

The  Marquess  of    SALISBURY : 
Bulgaria. 

•Earl  SPENCER  :  Second  Chambers 
are  constituted  very  nearly  in  every 
country  in  Europe.  That  is  enough  for 
my  argument.  The  Second  Chamber  is 
to  consist  of  48  Members,  to  be  elected 
for  eight  years,  whereas  the  Legislative 
Chamber  is  to  be  elected  for  five,  and  the 
Second  Chamber  is  not  to  be  affected  by 
a  Dissolution.  In  the  case  of  a  difiTerence 
of  opinion  between  the  two  Chambers — 
what  you  call  a  deadlock — it  is  proposed 
that  in  case  a  Bill  is  presented  again  at 
the  end  of  two  years,  or  after  a 
Dissolution,  after  liaving  been  re- 
jected by  the  Legislative  Council, 
then,  if*  the  Bill  is  again  rejected, 
a  decision  shall  be  come  to  by  both 
Chambers  sitting  as  one.  The  Execu- 
tive, as  a  matter  of  course,  is  centred  in 
the  Queen,  and  the  Lord  Lieutenant  re- 
presents Her  Majesty.  The  Lord  Lieu- 
tenant is  to  be  appointed  for  six  years  by 
the  Government  of  the  day,  but  he  is  not 
to  be  a  political  officer  going  out  with  the 
Government.  The  Lord  Lieutenant  is  to 
be  relieved  of  religious  tests.  In 
his  hands  is  one  of  the  most  important 
powers  of  the  Bill — namely,  the  veto. 
He  can  exercise  the  veto  in  three  ways. 
He  is  to  exercise  it  usually  upon  the 
advice  of  his  Irish  Ministers,  but  he  can 
exercise  it  if  a  Bill  is  ultra  vires,  and 
also  upon  instructions  from  the  Queen  on 
special  Bills.  The  Lord  Lieutenant  is 
to  have  control  of  the  military  in  Ireland, 
as  at  present,  and  during  six  years  the 
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police  will  be  under  his  coDtrol,  as  repre- 
seDting  the  Queen.  In  six  years  the  police 
are  to  be  disbanded,  by  which  time,  no 
doubt,  it  will  be  possible  to  find  places  in 
other  forces  for  a  great  number  of  that 
body.  Those  who  are  to  be  disbanded 
will  have  terms  of  a  liberal  character 
given  to  them  —  something  like  an 
addition  of  10  years  to  their  pay.  I 
need  hardly  say,  after  having  had  such 
great  experience  of  the  loyalty  and 
efficiency  of  the  Royal  Irish  Constabulary, 
I  should  regret  extremely  if  they  felt 
they  had  not  received  justice  in  this 
matter.  I  come  now  to  the  Civil  Service, 
the  members  of  which  are  provided  with 
retirement  pensions  and  allowances  if 
they  retire  before  five  years.  The 
Judges  have  all  their  rights  preserved  to 
them,  })oth  us  to  pay  and  as  to  the 
manner  of  their  tenure.  The  new 
Judges  are  to  be  appointed  by  the  Lord 
Lieutenant  on  the  advice  of  the  Irish 
Government ;  but  for  six  years  such 
appointments  are  to  receive  the  counter- 
sign of  the  Secretary  of  State  in 
England.  I  do  not  want  to  dilate  at 
length  on  the  question  of  finance  ;  but, 
as  it  is  so  important,  I  must  say  a  few 
words  upon  it.  There  is  one  important 
consideration  to  be  borne  in  mind,  and 
that  is  the  taxable  capacity  of  Ireland. 
We  do  not  propose  that  the  burden 
should  be  made  heavier  than  it  now 
is.  It  is  possible  that  Ireland  may 
now  pay  a  larger  contribution,  according 
to  her  taxable  capacity,  than  England 
or  Scotland  towards  Imperial  charges  ; 
but  we  do  not  propose  at  this  moment  to 
alter  that.  We  propose  that  we  shall,  as 
far  as  possible,  receive  from  the  Irish  for 
Imperial  purposes  the  same  contribution 
which  they  now  give.  The  Customs, 
Excise,  and  Income  Tax  are  to  be  for 
six  years  exactly  as  they  are  now,  and 
when  collected  two-thirds  are  to  be  paid 
over  to  the  Irish  Exchequer,  and  one- 
third  is  to  go  for  Imperial  purposes.  I 
believe  I  am  right  in  saying  that  within 
£20,000  this  proposal  represents  exactly 
the  present  payments  of  Ireland  to  this 
country.  But  there  is  another  point. 
During  the  time  that  the  Royal  Irish 
Constabulary  are  to  be  under  the  control 
of  the  Lord  Lieutenant  a  certain 
portion  of  the  charge  is  to  fall 
on  the  Imperial  Exchequer.  That 
will  amount  to  about  £480,000,  but  it  is 
not     a     permanent     charge,    and    will 
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diminish  as  the  police  disappear  and  as 
their   pensions  lapse.      Now,  it  may  be 
asked,  is  that  a  good  bargain  for  Eng- 
land and  also  for  Ireland  ?     I  venture  ta 
say  that  it  is  a  good  bargain  for  Eng- 
land.    If  England  desires  to  carry  thia 
measure    and    give    self-government   to 
Ireland,  she  will  not  wish  to  treat  Ire- 
land in  a  niggardly  manner.     And,  con- 
sidering  the   enormous   expense  of  our 
government    in    Ireland,   expense    con- 
nected with  the  judiciary,  the  police,  and 
the  various  other  parts  of  the  Civil  Ser- 
vice, and  that  that  expense  on  the  part 
of  England  is  an  increasing  expense,  it 
will  be  a  gain  for  England  not  to  have  to 
provide  for  this   expensive  government. 
With  regard  to  Ireland,  she  will,  at  all 
events  during  a  considerable   number  of 
years,  according  to  the  calculation  made^ 
have  about  £600,000  surplus.     I  pass  on 
now  to  the  question  of  land  legislation* 
That  is  a  subject  in  which  I  know  your 
Lordships  take  a  deep  interest,  and  it  i& 
one  upon  which  I  hold  a  strong  opinion* 
I  have  long  held  that  there  were  strong 
reasons  for  dealing  with  this  Irish  Land 
Question.     To   carry  out  the  policy   of 
1886  two  Bills  were  introduced — a  Go- 
vernment of  Ireland  Bill  and  a  Land  Bill. 
These    two   measures    were    linked    to- 
gether at  the  time.   The  Land  Bill  never 
came  on  for   Second   Reading,  and  was,, 
therefore,  not    discussed    in    the   other 
House  of  Parliament.     It  fell  with  the 
Government  of  Ireland  Bill,  the  two  Bills 
at  the  time  being  considered  by  us  to  be 
linked  strongly  and  firmly  together.    We 
at  that  time  thought  it  necessary  to  con- 
nect the  legislation  with  regard  to   land 
with     the    legislation    for     the     Local 
Government    of  Ireland.     We    believed  | 
that      after     the      desperate       struggle 
which  had  been  going  on   for  so  many 
years  in  Ireland  on  the  Land  Question — 
a  struggle  that  had  hardly  then  ceased^ 
or,    at   all  events,  was  of    very    recent 
cessation — it  would  not  be  right  to  give 
immediately  to  the  Irish  Legislature  the 
power  of  dealing  with  the  question  of 
land.    We  thought,  further,  that  it  would 
be  intolerable  to  place  on  a  new  Legisla- 
ture, which  had  an  enormous  variety  of 
subjects,  and  pressing  subjects,  to  deal 
with,  the  responsibility  of  dealing  with 
this    great    question,    the    difficulty   of 
which  had,  to  a  great  extent,  arisen  from 
legislation  of  the  Imperial  Parliament. 
After  the  defeat  of  the  Government  of 
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1886  this  question  of  the  land  was  dealt 
with  in  Parliament.  There  was  the 
measure  of  1887,  which  extended  the 
Ashbourne  Act,  and  there  was,  further, 
the  great  measure  of  Mr.  Balfour  in 
1891.  These  two  measures,  to  my  mind, 
took  the  place  of  the  Land  Bill,  which 
was  linked  with  the  Local  Government 
question  in  our  policy  of  1886.  Those 
were  Bills  of  great  importance.  Ten 
millions  had,  I  think,  been  allotted  under 
the  Ashbourne  Act  towards  the  purchase 
by  the  tenants  of  their  farms,  and  Mr. 
Balfour*s  measure  proposed  that 
£30,000,000  should  be  allotted  for  this 
purpose.  This  is  how  he  describes  his 
measure — 

"The  best  calculation  that  I  can  make  is 
that  in  any  case  the  total  amount  to  complete 
land  purchase  would  be  somewhere  about 
£95,000,000  sterling:.  Therefore,  although  the 
30  odd  millions  which  the  Bill  proposes  to  allo- 
cate to  land  purchase  certainly  is  far  from 
canying  it  out  completely,  it  will  be  observed 
that,  if  we  deduct  from  the  £95,000,000  those 
cases  in  which  landlords  and  tenants  do  not 
desire  to  sell  or  purchase,  with  the  repayments 
of  the  £30,000,000  we  may  really  expect  under 
this  Bill  to  see  a  great  impression  made  upon 
the  problem  we  have  to  solve." 

That  Act  remains  in  force,  and 
it  is  protected  by  provisions  in  the 
present  Bill.  These  measures,  alone, 
have  made  an  enormous  difference  with 
regard  to  the  position  of  the  landlords  in 
Ireland ;  and,  therefore,  if  it  were  only 
with  regard  to  the  passing  of  these  two 
measures,  I  should  not  think  it  would  be 
necessary  now  to  link  a  land  measure 
with  the  Local  Government  Bill  ;  but 
the  landlords  of  Ireland  have  other 
securities.  They,  have  the  security  of 
the  veto,  and  that  for  six  years  the 
nilitary  and  the  police  are  under  the 
lontrol  of  the  Lord  Lieutenant.  Further, 
provision  is  made  that  for  three  years  the 
^mperial  Parliament  may  deal  with  this 

ubject  here,  and  the  Irish  Parliament 
[re    prevented    from    dealing    with     it. 

.astly,  the  landlords  have  behind  them 
[he    inherent    power    of    the    Imperial 

Parliament  in  case  of  grievous  injustice 
[ud  wrong.  These  are  the  reasons  why 
who  have  been  very  strongly  in 
vour  of  securing  to  landlords  the 
K)ssibility  in  case  of  difficulty  of  selling 
[heir  estates,  consider  that  their  interests 
ire  safeguarded  under  the  Bill  and  under 

le  Acts  of  Parliament  to  which  I  have 
referred.  I  must  refer  to  one  other 
»oint,    and    it    is    a    point    on    which 


great     interest      has     been       felt  —  I 
mean      the      retention      of     the     Irish 
Members    in    the   Imperial    Parliament. 
Your  Lordships  are  aware  that  under  the 
Bill   of    1886  the  Irish   Members  were 
excluded.     I  at  that  time  was  strongly  in 
favour  of  that  proposition,  and  for  these 
reasons.     It  was  the  simplest  plan,  and 
it    avoided    many   complications   which 
were  unavoidable  under  other  solutions 
of   the   question.     The    Irish    Members 
themselves   had    enormous    interests    to 
look  after  in  Ireland,  and  did  not  desire 
to  come  over  to  England  ;  but  there  were 
strong  and  forcible  reasons  urged  against 
their  exclusion.     Exclusion  suggested  to 
the  mind  of  many  people,  though  it  was 
not  a  necessary  consequence,  the  idea  of 
separation ;     inclusion    under    the    Bill 
absolutely   prevents    the    separation    of 
Ireland  from  England.     There  were  two 
other  ways  of  dealing  with  the  subject. 
There  was  the  partial  retention  of  the 
Irish  Members  in  the  Imperial  Parlia- 
ment,   voting   on   certain   subjects,   and 
refraining  from  voting  on  others.     That 
proposal  had  its  advocates,  and  found  a 
place    in    the   Bill    of   the    Government 
when  it  was  first  introduced.     It  had  its 
advantages,  because   there  was   a  view 
held    among   many   people   that    it  was 
unfair  for  the  Irish  to  interfere  in  English 
affairs,    when    we  were   precluded   from 
interfering  in  similar  affairs   in  Ireland. 
I  am  aware  that  that  feeling  is  shared  by 
many  people  ;  but  when  yon  apply  this 
solution  to  the  question  I  think  you  will 
see   that  it  is  perfectly  impossible  as  a 
practical  measure.     How  was  it  possible 
to  have  a  Government  supported  at  one 
time  by  one  body  of  men  and  at  another 
by   another  body  of  men  ?     You  might 
divide  the  subjects  into  Imperial  subjects 
and  into   local   Irish  subjects  ;  but  there 
would  always  be  questions,  such  as  Votes 
of  Confidence,  where  it  would  be  abso- 
lutely  impossible  to  define  what  was  to 
be  done  with  the  Irish  Members.     Take 
the   question    of  the    Budget,  with    the 
Resolutions  and  the  Estimates,  and  the 
Appropriation     Bill.       On     some     sub- 
jects   the    Irish    would    take    a    part  ; 
on     others      they     would     be      absent. 
This  solution  of  the  question  was  proved 
on  examination  to  be  impracticable.     We 
gave   it  up  ;  and   we  adopted  what   has 
been  called  the  omnes  omnia  plan,  which 
was  to  leave  the  Irish  Members  in  for  all 
purposes.      There    are    two    objections 
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made  to  that ;  the  one  to  which  I  have 
referred — Damelj,  that  it  was  unfair  that 
the  Irish  Members  should  take  part  in 
the  discussion  of  English  subjects  when 
we  did  not  take  part  in  the  discussion  of 
similar    subjects  in   Ireland.      There  is 
a   further  objection — that  it   would  en- 
courage intrigue  with  the  Irish  Members. 
[^Laughter  and  ironical  cheers.^     1  ex- 
pected that  cheer  ;  but  we  have  this  very 
difficulty  at  the  present  moment.     It  is 
not  a  new  thing  that  politiciaus  should 
intrigue,  or,  as  it  is  called,  coquette,  with 
the   Irish    Partj   on   critical  Divisions. 
That  is  not  unknown  in  politics,  and  this 
may    be  thrown  in   the    teeth   of    both 
Parties   in  Parliament.     The    difficulty 
has  existed,   but  it   will  exist  with  far 
less  force  when  this  Bill  passes.     I  know 
that  probably  I  shall  not  get  the  assent 
of  noble  Lords  opposite  or  behind  me  to 
what  I  am  now  going  to  say ;  but  if  the 
Bill  does  what   we  expect,  it  will  bring 
contentment  to  the  Irish   people.     [Op- 
position  laughter  and  ironical  cheers,"] 
I  am   quite  aware  of   the  feeling  which 
that  cheer  indicates,  but  I  am  bound  to 
state  what  I   honestly  believe.      If  that 
takes    place,   then  there  will  be  far  less 
danger  with  regard  to  the  Irish  Members 
voting  on  all   subjects  than  there  is  at 
the   present     moment.      No    doubt   the 
objections  to  the  Bill  with  which  we  are 
all  familiar   will  be   raised  again  in  this 
House ;  and  as  I  have  been  so  intimately 
connected  with  the  subject,  and  as  I  have 
so    sincerely  at   heart   the   welfare    and 
well-bein;^  of  the  Irish  nation,  I  wish  to 
state  my  views   with  regard  to  some  of 
those  objections.      There  is  the  question 
of  separation.     I    have    endeavoured  to 
show  that  under  this  Bill  separation  will 
be  impossible.     Our  opponents  say  that 
may  be  for  the  moment  true  ;  but  if  the 
Irish  obtain  tlie  Bill  they  will  agitate  and 
plot  to   obtain  separation   from  England. 
I  utterly  disbelieve  in  that  theory.     The 
Irish   know  very    well    that   they  could 
not    obtain    separation.     They    are    not 
such  fools  as  to  forget  the  strong  batta- 
lions which  are  under  the  command  of 
Her     Majesty's     Government     and      of 
England.      They     are    not   such     fools 
as     to     wish     to      go     to     the     heavy 
cost      of      finding     a     Navy     and     an 
Army   for   themselves,   which     I     need 
hardly   say,   would  be   indispensable    to 
them  if  tliey  obtained  separation.     They 
know  that  they  could  not  obtain  it ;  they 
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know  that  England  is  powerful  enough, 
and  has  always  been  powerful  enough,  to 
put  down  rebellion  in  Ireland,  and  they 
know  that  England  would  never  consent 
to  separation.     I  believe  that  they  desire 
to  remain  under  the  flag  of  England,  and 
that  Irishmen  are  still  proud  to  fight  the 
battles  of  England,  and  to  share  the  glory 
which  has  been  gained  in  former  wars  bj 
this   country.      I  now  come  to  another 
question — namely,  the  alleged  danger  of 
religious  ascendency  and  tyranny.     It  is 
feared  that  the   Roman    Catholics    will 
oppress  the  Protestants  in  Ireland.     As 
to  this,  I  make  the  same  remark  that  I 
made   with   regard  to  separation — I  do 
not  believe  it  for  a  moment.     I  do  not 
believe   that    religious    persecution   and 
tyranny  can  exist  in  the  present  state  of 
society,  considering  the  force  of  public 
opinion  in  Ireland  as  well  as  in  England. 
The  Irish  Roman  Catholics  have  never 
shown  distrust    of   Protestant    leaders. 
Time  after  time  they  have  followed  such 
leaders  with  the  utmost  loyalty.    I  know 
that  at  times  there  have  been  stories  of 
the  persecution  of  Protestants  in  difierent 
parts   of   the   country.     There   may  be 
isolated  cases  of  the  sort,  but  I  believe 
that  these  cases  generally  arise,  not  from 
religious  feeling,  but  from  other  causes. 
The  Irish  people  have,  as  your  Lordships 
are  aware,  very  strong  feelings  on  various 
matters  political  and  agrarian,  and  it  may 
often  happen  that  a  Protestant  takes  a 
very    strong    view   on    some    points    of 
politics  which  is  hostile  to  the  views  of, 
and     therefore     offends,     his     Catholic 
neighbours.     If  there  is  any  disturbance 
in  consequence  it  is  clear  that  it  cannot  be 
assigned    to   religious   differences.       We 
often  hear   it  said  that   the   Irish   Pro-t 
testant  is  to  be  placed  under  the  heel  ot 
Archbishop  Walsh.    In  my  opinion  then' 
is    no   ground  for  that  statement.     Th( 
Irish  Bishops  and  priests  have  rarely,  ij 
ever,  initiated  any  political  movement  ii 
Ireland.  They,  no  doubt,  are  carried  witl 
the  current,  and  when   a  strong  politicaj 
current  is    flowin«:  thev  swim  with  it 
but  as  far  as  I  know  they  have  not  them- 
selves   initiated    any     great    to])ics     oi 
political     controversy     during    the    last 
few     years.       The    Irish     people     wil) 
take  a   strong  line  of  their  own  on  all 
political  matters.     I   could    not   give 
better  illustration  of  my    meaning  thanl 
the   following  : — Wheul  was  in  Ireland! 
His    Holiness    the    Pope    issued    some  I 
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pastoral  or  letter,  desiring  the  Bishops 
and  priests  of  Ireland  to  prevent  their 
flocks  from  subscribing  to  the  Pamell 
testimonial.  What  was  the  result  ? 
The  subscriptions  came  in  after  that 
pronouncement  with  redoubled  vigour 
until  the  sum  of  £36,000  was  subscribed 
to  the  testimonial.  There  have  been  other 
instances  of  independence  on  the  part  of 
the  Irish  people.  There  is  the  case  of 
Bishop  O'Dwjer  in  Limerick,  who  for 
some  reason  found  fault  with  an  Irish 
Member.  Immediately  that  Member — 
Mr.  Dillon — called  an  indignation  meet- 
ing, which  was  held  under  the  very 
nose  of  the  Bishop.  There  have  been 
cases  also  when  the  Parnellite  divi- 
sion of  the  Irish  Party  have  held  in- 
dignation meetings  against  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Cashel,  because  he  was 
opposed  to  their  views.  There- 
fore I  do  not  believe  that  there  is  any 
danger  of  the  Irish  people  submitting 
in  political  matters  to  be  guided  and  ruled 
by  the  Roman  Catholic  hierarchy  or  the 
priests  of  Ireland.  Now,  I  wish  to  say 
two  or  three  words  respecting  Ulster.  I 
have  great  respect  and  admiration  for  the 
people  of  that  Province.  When  I  was  in 
Ireland  I  had  difficulties,  great  difficulties, 
to  contend  against  in  Ulster  as  well  as 
in  other  parts  of  the  country,  but  in 
dealing  with  these  difficulties  I  became 
acquainted  with  many  qualities  which  I 
greatly  appreciated  in  the  Ulster  people. 
They  are  full  of  talent,  independence, 
energy.  With  the  exception  of  an  occa- 
sional breaking  out  on  a  religious  anni- 
versary, they  are  orderly  and  law- 
aMdiug.  I  am  aware  that  the  people  of 
Ulster  view  this  Bill  with  great  dislike, 
and  oppose  it  most  vigorously.  They 
itfive  been  supported  by  many  dis- 
iguisbed  men.  It  has  been  said 
i.'it  "  Ulster  will  fight,  ami  Ulster  will 
right."  Indeed,  that  has  been  the 
'VDOte  of  speech  after  speech  in  Ulster 
id  in  England.  In  my  opinion,  the 
firs  of  Ulster  are  quite  groundless. 
,(lo  not  believe  that  the  people  of  that 
jrovince  will  be  subjected  to  hardship  or 
ipression  at  the  hands  of  the  Nationalist 
irty,  and  I  look  forward  to  the  day 
[hen  the  men  of  Ulster,  with  all  their 
>ility  and  power,  will  assist  their 
•etbreu  in  the  government  of  the 
mntry.  Ulster  is  in  a  minority  in 
'lolaud.  Of  course,  Ulstermen  have  a 
Perfect   right   to    oppose    any    measure 


which  they  dislike,  and  to  demand  safe- 
guards for  themselves,  but  have  they  the 
right,  and  ought  they  as  a  generous 
people  to  oppose  what  Parliament  in  its 
wisdom  may  direct  as  a  change  necessary 
for  the  welfare  of  the  majority  of  their 
fellow-countrymen  ?  I  deny  that  they 
have  a  right  to  hold  out  in  that  way  ; 
and,  knowing  the  generosity  of  the 
people  of  Ireland,  I  cannot  but  think  that 
these  appalling  prognostications  will 
come  to  nothing,  and  that,  when  Parlia- 
ment has  decided  to  pass  a  Home  Rule 
measure,  the  men  of  Ulster  will  come 
forward  willingly  and  take  part  in  the 
government  of  their  island.  There 
is  one  more  objection  to  this  measure 
that  I  wish  to  notice.  We  are 
accused  of  handing  over,  or  proposing 
to  hand  over,  the  government  of  Ireland 
to  men  of  the  worst  possible  character,  to 
men  who  are  sometimes  called  murderers, 
— [The  Marquess  of  Londoxderry  : 
Hear,  hear !  ] — sometimes  agitators,  who 
have  caused  difficulties  in  Ireland.  I  was 
quite  prepared  for  the  cheers  of  the  noble 
Marquess  and  other  noble  Lords  opposite. 
I  deny,  however,  that  the  men  to  whom 
I  refer  are  correctly  described  by  the 
terms  which  I  have  repeated.  The  Irish 
Party  in  Parliament  are  not  murderers, 
and  have  been  cleared  over  and  over 
again  in  that  respect.  The  Nationalist 
Party  in  the  great  struggle  which  they 
have  been  carrying  on  have  done  many 
things  which  I  deplore,  things  which  I 
had  to  oppose  when  I  was  in  Ireland.  I 
do  not  for  a  moment  say  that  they  have 
been  justified  in  all  they  have  done  ;  far 
from  it.  They  have  been  violent  in  their 
language  ;  they  have  been  silent  when 
they  ought  to  have  spoken  out  ;  and  I 
admit  that  they  have  been  guilty  of  dis- 
creditable acts.  But  we  are  not  propos- 
ing to  hand  over  the  government  of  Ire- 
land to  any  particular  set  of  men.  What 
we  are  proposing  to  do  is  to  rely  on  self- 
government,  and  we  have  confidence  that 
the  people  of  Ireland  will  select  the  right 
men  to  govern  them  in  the  future.  I 
should  like  to  mention  one  argument 
which  ought,  I  think,  to  have  weight 
with  noble  Lords  opposite  who  have  ad- 
vocated Local  Government  for  Ireland. 
The  Government  of  the  noble  Marquess 
opposite  introduced  a  measure  for  that 
purpose,  and  I  would  ask  this — If  we  are 
committing  such  a  heinous  crime  in 
giving  the  government  of  Ireland  to  the 
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men  ^  ho  are  likely  to  be  selected  by  the 
Irish  constituencies,  were  you  not  com- 
mitting an  equally  heinous  crime  in  pro- 
posing  to    give  Local    Government    in 
counties  and  boroughs  to  the  same  class 
of  men  ?     I   have  always   recollected  a 
very  remarkable  statement  with  regard 
to  Local  Government  which  was  made 
by  Lord    Salisbury    at   Newport   some 
years  ago.     It   is   full   of   wisdom   and 
bears  upon  the   question   whether   it  is 
better  to  give  County  Local  Government 
to  Ireland  or  Local  Government  of  the 
kind   now   proposed    by    Her  Majesty's 
Ministers.      What  did   Lord    Salisbury 
say?     "The   Local   Authority   is  more 
exposed   to   temptation,  and    has    more 
facility — "  I  am  afraid  I  cannot  read  the 
rest.     [The  Marquess  of  Salisbury  :  It 
is  not  worth  reading.]     At  any  rate,  the 
argument  is  this — that  it  is  safer  to  en- 
trust a  Government  on  a  large  scale  with 
Representative  Institutions  than  to  frame 
a  system  of  Local    Government   which 
will  not  \ye  equally  open  to  the  influences 
of  public   opinion.     Now,   my  Lords,  I 
have  made  my  statement  and  given  the 
reasons  which  prompted  the  Government 
to   introduce   this    measure.     I   am  not 
sanguine  enough  to  suppose  that  I  have 
been  able  to  carry  with   me  any  one  of 
those  who  oppose  the  Bill.     It  would  be 
absurd  to  conceal  from  myself  the  inten- 
tion of  the  large  Assembly  whom  I  am 
addressing,  for  it  has  been  announced  for 
days,  and  weeks,  and  months  that  your 
Lordships  intend  to  throw  out  the  Bill. 
It  would  be  in  vain  for  me  to  appeal  to 
your  Lordships  at  the  present  time  ;  but 
as  I  have  been,  through  my  family,  inti- 
mately  connected  with  your  Lordships' 
House  for  many  years,  and  by  a  personal 
membership   of   over   35   years,   I   may 
be    allowed    to    speak   on    the    subject 
of  what  I  consider  to  be  the  interests  of 
this  Assembly.  I  implore  your  Lordships 
to  pause  before  you  reject  this  measure. 
I  implore  your  Lordships  to  cast  off  all 
trace  of  that  prejudice  that  surrounds  to 
such  a  great  extent  this  great  subject. 
I  implore  your  Lordships  not  rashly  to 
follow  the  advice  which  has  been   given 
you  so  often.     You  have  a  great  oppor- 
tunity  freely    now    of  making    a    great 
concession  to  Ireland.     The  occasion  is 
propitious ;    there  is  nothing   but  peace 
throughout    the   nations   of  the   world  ; 
there  is  no  turbulence  in  Ireland ;  you  can 
now   give   freely   and  without  pressure 
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this  great  concession.  My  Lords,  the 
Irish  people  have  now  hope  instead 
of  the  despair  they  had  before.  They 
have  hope  from  the  decision  which  the 
constituencies  gave  at  the  last  Election, 
hope  from  the  measure  passed  recently 
in  another  place.  Do  not  dash,  my 
Lords,  their  hope  to  the  ground.  Hope 
encourages  peace  ;  despair  engenders  dis- 
content and  rebellion.  My  Lords,  if  you 
reject  this  measure,  you  will  once  more 
thn)w  back  the  Irish  people  into  despair. 
The  responsibility  for  doing  this  will  be 
a  very  heavy  one,  and  I  ask  your  Lord- 
ships to  pause  before  you  take  upon  you 
this  heavy  responsibility.  If,  on  the 
other  hand,  you  make  this  concession  and 
pass  this  Bill,  you  will  add  to  the  lustre 
and  honour  belonging  to  your  Lordships* 
House.  You  will  once  more  give  power 
to  the  Houses  of  Parliament ;  you  will 
increase  the  influence  of  our  country  in 
every  part  of  the  world  ;  you  will,  in 
my  opinion,  give  contentment  and  good 
government  to  Ireland,  and  make  her  a 
source  of  strength  instead  of  weakness 
to  the  Union.  My  Lords,  I  bog  to  move 
the  Second  Reading  of  this  Bill. 

Moved,  "That  the  Bill  be  now  read  2V' 
— {The  Earl  Spencer.) 

•The  Duke  of  DEVONSHIRE  :  My 
Lords,  I  do  not  propose  to  follow  my 
noble  Friend  in  the  disquisition,  which 
occupied  a  large  portion  of  his  speech,  on 
the  history  of  Ireland  during  the  present 
century.  I  failed  to  observe  that  that 
part  of  my  noble  Friend's  speech  bore 
any  particular  reference  to  the  measure 
before  the  House.  It  was  chiefly  occu- 
pied  with  an  account  of  the  laud  legisla- 
tion which  had  been  too  long  delayed, 
of  the  Coercion  Acts,  and  of  the  attemptejd 
creation  of  local  self-government  iii 
Ireland.  That  historical  disquisitio^n 
might  have  been  an  appropriate  intro- 
duction to  a  new  Coercion  Act,  or  tola 
new  Land  Act  ;  but  I  think  that  nuy 
noble  Friend  forgot  that  part  of  hi 
speech  in  which  he  proposed 
connect  his  history  with  the  preseiLt 
proposal  of  Her  Majesty's  Governmeult, 
I  will  only  say  on  that  part  of  my  nobffle 
Friend's  speech  that  his  review  of  tile 
land  legislation  of  Parliament  as  regarcj 
Ireland,  and  the  evil  effectfj  which  ha\  'O 
resulted  from  the  unhappy  delays  of  tha 
legislation,  seem  to  me  to  be  a  somewhat 
singular  introduction  to  a  policy  whichj 
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as  it  was  originally  introduced,  proposed 
to  remove  altogether  the  control  of  the 
land  legislation  from  the  new  Irish  Par- 
liament, and  was  combined  with  a  plan 
bj  which  this  Parliament,  hitherto, 
according  to  mj  noble  Friend,  so  unsuc- 
cessful in  its  efforts,  was  once  more  to 
resume  the  task  of  finally  settling  that 
Irish  difficulty,  and  still  more  was  it  a 
singular  introduction  to  the  proposal 
which,  as  now  laid  before  us,  imposes  a 
delay  of,  at  least,  three  years  on  the 
Irish  Parliament  in  doing  anything  on 
that  particular  subject  which,  according 
to  my  noble  Friend,  lies  at  the  root  of 
the  whole  difficulty.  In  these  circum- 
stances I  can  scarcely  see  what  my  noble 
Friend^s  object  was  in  making  the  his- 
torical review  he  gave  us.  It  would 
have  been,  in  my  opinion,  satisfactory  to 
many  of  your  Lordships  if  my  noble 
Friend  had  found  a  little  more  time  to 
devote  to  the  explanation,  which  struck 
me  as  a  remarkably  brief  one,  of  the 
causes  which  have  led  him  to  the  con- 
viction that  a  change  of  policy  has 
become  necessary.  My  noble  Friend  had 
at  one  time  very  strong  convictions  on 
the  subject.  I  do  not  want  to  read  more 
quotations  than  I  can  help,  but  my  noble 
Friend  has  expressed  himself  in  terms  of 
somewhat  unusual  strength  upon  the 
question  of  tampering  with  the  Union. 
In  1881  my  noble  Friend  said — 

**  Wc  have  to  consider  the  most  difficult 
problem  ever  presented  to  any  English  states- 
man— namely,  the  future  of  Ireland.  What  we 
have  to  do  is  this.  We  have  to  tell  the  Irish 
that  their  just  grievances  will  always  be  re- 
dressed, that  we  will  extend  to  them  any  privi- 
lege or  lilxjrty  we  Englishmen  possess  ;  but  we 
must  tell  them  plainly,  at  the  same  time,  that 
no  Party  in  England,  whether  Conservative  or 
liberal,  will  put  up  with  anarchy,  and,  what 
ia  more,  tliat  they  are  beating  the  air  if  they 

^tate  for  the   repeal  of  the  Union.      We  feel 

:e  the  Americans  when  the  integrity  of  their 

juntry  was  threatened,  and,  if  necessary,  we 

m^st  shed  blood  to  maintain  the  strength  and 

Ivation  of  this  country." 

[t*  Hear,  hear  I  "]  I  am  glad  to  hear 
'|Oin  the  cheers  of  my  noble  Friends 
jihind  me  that  they  are  still  ready  to 
(led  their  blood  for  the  Union. 
,ut  my  noble  Friend  told  us  what  were 
le  circumstances  which  in  1885  led  him 
the  conviction  that  a  change  of  policy 
awards  Ireland  was  necessary.  His  own 
»vernment,  from  1881  to  1885,  had  been 
C  fairly  successful  one.  He  had  himself 
Qoae  much  to  restore  law  and  order  in 

/ 


Ireland.  My  noble  Friend  was  dis- 
appointed that  he  had  not  also  succeeded 
in  giving  contentment  to  Ireland.  He 
detected,  or  he  thought  he  detected,  a 
political  intrigue  between  the  Tory 
Party  and  the  Irish  Members,  and  he  dis- 
covered that  there  was  no  continuity 
to  be  expected  from  the  British  Parlia- 
ment in  Irish  policy.  What  was  the 
proof  of  that  ?  The  Tory  Government 
came  in  in  1885.  They  found  a  Coercion 
Act  in  force.  That  was  a  temporary 
Act.  One  would  think,  to  hear  the 
observations  of  my  noble  Friend,  that  the 
Conservative  Party  had  found  a  per- 
manent Coercion  Act  in  force  and  had 
deliberately  suspended  its  operation. 
Whatever  may  be  my  opinion  of  the 
policy  or  impolicy  of  the  Tory  Govern- 
ment at  that  time  in  undertaking  to  govern 
Ireland  without  the  assistance  of  ex- 
ceptional powers,  it  must  be  felt  that  they 
were  justified  in  making  the  attempt  to 
govern  Ireland  once  more  under  the 
ordinary  law,  without  the  assistance  of 
any  exceptional  repressive  legislation. 
These  simple  facts — namely,  discontent 
in  Ireland,  my  noble  Friend's  detection 
of  the  supposed  Tory  intrigue,  and  the 
want  of  continuity  which  he  discovered 
in  British  policy  towards  Ireland — were 
sufficient  to  make  my  noble  Friend  change 
the  whole  course  of  his  policy,  and  be  a 
party  to  the  proposal  of  a  measure  which, 
although  my  noble  Friend  behind  me 
does  not  seem  to  think  his  words  bear 
that  meaning,  he  had  denounced  in  the 
strongest  terms  in  1881.  Now,  my 
Lords,  I  shall  not  detain  you  any  further 
with  the  speech  we  have  just  listened 
to,  though  I  may  have  to  make  some 
reference  to  it  in  my  further  observations. 
I  desire,  in  the  first  place,  to  touch  on  a 
point  which,  I  think,  has  not  been  re- 
ferred to  by  my  noble  Friend.  I  want  to 
call  your  Lordships^  attention  to  the 
character  of  the  decision  you  are  called 
upon  to  give  upon  the  present  occasion. 
It  is  an  important  one,  but  it  does  not 
appear  to  me  to  be  a  decision  which 
involves  on  your  Lordships  any  heavy 
responsibility.  Such  cases  have  occurred 
before,  and  doubtless  will  occur  again. 
The  question  has  had  to  be  solved 
and  to  be  decided  by  this  House  whether 
your  Lordships  should  make  use  of  the 
Constitutional  powers  which  you  possess 
to  reject  measures  which  did  not  commend 
themselves  to  your  own  judgment,  but 
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which  jou  had  reason  to  believe  were 
approved  by  the  majority  of  the  House 
of  Commons  and  of  the  country.  The 
question  has  had  to  be  decided  by  your 
Lordships,  each  for  himself,  whether 
you  should  in  your  collective  capacity 
as  one  branch  of  the  Legislature  act 
upon  your  individual  convictions  and 
opinions  in  opposition  to  what  you 
believe  and  have  ascertained  to  be  the 
view  of  the  House  of  Commons  and 
of  the  country.  I  think  that  your 
Lordships  know  well  the  limits  of  your 
power.  You  know  that  not  being  a 
Representative  Assembly,  and  not  backed 
by  the  strength  which  a  representative 
character  gives  to  a  Legislative  Body, 
and  not  sharing  altogether  the  democratic 
principles  which  are  making  progress  in 
this  as  in  other  countries,  it  would  be 
unwise,  impolitic,  and  unpatriotic  to  in- 
sist upon  your  personal  convictions  by 
enforcing  your  own  political  convictions 
in  opposition  to  what  is  believed  to  be 
the  decided  view  of  the  country.  Such 
was  the  case  of  the  Reform  Bill  of  1832, 
and,  I  may  say,  also  of  later  Reform  Bills. 
Such  was  the  repeal  of  the  Com  Laws. 
Such  was  the  case  of  the  Irish  Church 
Act.  Such  cases  may  recur,  and  it  is 
not  for  me  to  say  what  it  may  be  the 
duty  of  this  House  to  do  when  a  similar 
case  occurs  again.  It  may  be  that  a 
measure  may  be  in  your  Lordships* 
judgment  so  wrong,  so  impolitic,  so  un- 
just, and  so  mischievous  that  it  may  be 
your  duty  to  resist  it  to  the  last  at  any 
risk,  even  at  that  oT  the  loss  of  your  own 
political  privileges.  But,  my  Lords,  this 
is  no  such  case.  This  is  not  a  case  in 
which  you  are  called  upon  to  refuse  to 
read  this  Bill  a  second  time,  because  you 
are  opposed  to  the  principle  of  it.  If  I 
could  conceive  the  case  of  a  majority  of 
your  Lordships  being  of  an  opinion 
favourable  to  the  principle  of  this 
measure ;  if,  as  the  Prime  Minister 
thinks  might  be  possible,  a  measure 
founded  upon  a  similar  principle  had 
been  introduced  by  a  Conservative  Go- 
vernment, I  do  not  undertake  to  say 
what  the  conduct  of  this  House  might 
have  been,  but  I,  at  all  events,  should 
be  prepared  to  say  the  duty  of  this 
House  would  be  the  same.  I  main- 
tain that  on  a  question  of  such  mag- 
nitude, 80  closely  touching  the  funda- 
mental Institutions  of  our  State,  if  there 
is  any  object  in  the  existence  of  a  Second 
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Chamber  at  all,  it  is,  at  all  events,  to 
prevent  changes  of  that  character  being 
made  without  the  absolute  certainty  that 
they  are  in  accordance  with  the  will  of 
the  majority  of  the  people.  Now,  as  to 
that  certainty,  we  have  no  knowledge, 
and  we  can  have  none.  Look  for  one 
moment  at  the  history  of  the  measure. 
It  has  been  preceded  by  no  popular 
agitation  such  as  preceded  the  passing  of 
the  Reform  Act  or  the  Repeal  of  the  Corn 
Laws.  Those  measures  bad  been  for 
years  before  the  country,  and  had  been 
fully  debated  and  discussed  throughout 
the  whole  country.  I  admit  the  Irish 
Church  Act  was  a  different  case.  There 
the  proposal  of  the  measure  had  not  been 
preceded  by  any  lengthened  or  any  ex- 
cited agitation.  But  the  whole  of  the 
Liberal  Party,  or  almost  the  whole  of  the 
Liberal  Party,  had  been  long  in  principle 
committed  to  the  Disestablishment  of  the 
Irish  Church,  and,  as  Mr.  Gladstone  has 
reminded  us,  the  Disestablishment  of  the 
Irish  Church  Act  was  only  proposed  to 
your  Lordships  after  it  had  formed  the 
single  issue  submitted  to  the  country  at  a 
General  Election,  and  after  the  verdict  of 
the  country  had  been  given  in  the  most 
unmistakable  terms.  But  in  1886  not 
only  was  no  political  Party  committed  to 
this  policy,  but  I  venture  to  say  that  not 
one  elector  in  10,000  was  favourable  to 
the  principle  of  Home  Rule.  This  is  a 
policy  which  emanates  from  the  brain 
and  will  of  a  single  man.  It  is  not  a 
policy  which  has  proceeded  from  a  poli- 
tical Party  ;  it  is  not  a  policy  advocated 
by  a  political  Party  and  then  adopted 
by  its  Leaders.  It  is  a  policy  which 
has  been  imposed  upon  his  followers  by 
the  single  will  of  one  man.  Now,  so  far 
as  we  can  form  any  opinion  at  all,  t^e 
presumption  is  against  this  policy  beii 
adopted  deliberately  by  the  country, 
has  never  been  accepted  by  the  count] 
when  it  has  been  placed  as  a  defini 
issue  before  it.  Its  rejection  by  tl 
House  of  Commons  in  1 886  was  f ollow( 
when  the  country  had  before  it  the  prj 
posals  within  the  four  corners  of  a  Bij 
by  a  still  more  decisive  rejection  at  tl 
hands  of  the  electors.  Immediate! 
after  that  time  a  determined  attempt  w^ 
made  to  concentrate  the  attention  of  tl 
country  on  the  Irish  Question.  Judgii 
by  their  own  conduct  on  the  part  of  thi 
gentlemen  who  sit  upon  the  Governmen] 
Bench,  that  effort  was  wholly  unsuccess- 
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ful,for  it  is  within  our  knowledge  that  in 
the  electoral  campaign  which  was  carried 
on  from  1886  to  1892   the  Home  Rule 
policy  was   more   and   more  withdrawn 
from  the  notice  of  the  constituencies,  and 
other  measures  which  it  was  found  com- 
manded   a    larger  measure   •f    popular 
sympathy  and  support  were  put  forward 
in  its  place.     That  policy  was  so  suc- 
cessful that  no  human  heing  can  tell  on 
what  question  the  majority  which  put  the 
present  Government   in   power  was  re- 
turned.    No  doubt  some  electors  voted 
for  Home  Rule,  but  it  is  quite  certain  that 
a  larger  number  voted  for  Disestablish- 
ment,  or  Local    Option,   or  for   Parish 
Councils,  or  for  changes  in  the  incidence 
of  taxation  in  towns,  or  for  changes  in  the 
Labour  Laws.     Well,  these  tactics  were 
successful  in  their  immediate  object,  and 
enabled   Her  Majesty's   Government   to 
propose  measilres  of  great  importance  on 
these   and  various  other  subjects.     But 
they  have  had  this  disadvantage — that  it 
has  been  absolutely  impossible  to  form 
any  opinion  as  to  what  the  real  desire 
and  wish  of  the  people  is  upon  this  most 
vital  question.     We  contend  that  it  is  a 
question  large  enough  to  justify  us  in  re- 
fusing to  pass  this  measure  into  law  until 
that    question    is    settled     beyond    the 
shadow  of  a  doubt.     I   will   ask   your 
Lordships  for  a  moment  to  contemplate 
the  possibility  of  this  Bill  passing  into 
law.     Suppose  that  all  or  even  some  of 
the  evils  we  anticipate  come  to  pass  ; 
suppose  the  people,  irritated  by  the  re- 
currence of  the  Irish  difficulty  after  this 
final   effort,  were  at  the  next   General 
Blection    to    return  a   strong  Unionist, 
anti-Irish  majority  to  Parliament,  I  ask 
yoiBr  Lordships  to  consider  what  would 
be  Ithe  position  of  the  new  Irish  Parlia- 
Tnt  and  the  new  Irish  Government  in 
circumstances  ?  Entering  upon  their 
duties     confronted    by    a    hostile 
^ernment  and  a  hostile  Parliamentary 
jority  in  Great  Britain,  it  is  easy  to 
the  risks  of  danger  that  would  result, 
[isider  what,  in  that  case,  would  be  the 
^onsibility  of  your  Lordships'  House, 
would  be  told  that  you  had  had  the 
er  to  prevent  these  evils ;  that  you  had 
the  power  to  impose  an  interval  during 
jich  the  true  will  and  desire   of   the 
f(>ple  might  be  ascertained,  but  that  you 
Ik  failed  to  use  this  opportunity.  In  vain 
',u  would  plead  that  you  had  acted  as 
k  are  told  we  ought  to  act ;  in  vain  you 


would    plead    you    had    acted    on    the 
assumption  that  the  vote  of  the  House  of 
Commons  was  conclusive.      Those  who 
now   denounce   you    for    attempting   to 
withstand  the  judgment  of  the  popular 
Assembly   would   then    be   the   tirst   to 
denounce,     with      more      justice,     this 
Assembly    as    an    utterly    useless    and 
inefficient  Body   incapable    of    averting 
even   the   consequences   of    a   mistaken 
estimate  of  the  opinion  of  the  country. 
I  will  go  one  step  further.     I  maintain 
that  this  policy  is  of  sufficient  gravity  to 
make  it  imperative  that  not  the  principle 
of    self-government    for    Ireland    alone 
should    be    definitely   accepted    by   the 
country,  but  also  the  form  in  which  it  is 
to  be  conceded,  and  the   provisions   by 
which  this  principle  is  to  be  carried  into 
effect   should   also   undoubtedly   receive 
the  popular  approval.     Here  I  think,  my 
Lords,  we  stand  on  still  firmer  ground. 
Not  even  those  who   contend  that   the 
last  Election  was  conclusive  as  to   the 
opinion  of  the  country  on  the  principle  of 
Home  Rule  will  contend  that  its  form  or 
provisions  were  within  the  cognisance  or 
knowledge  of   the  country.     This  form 
and  these  provisions  are  in  this  case  the 
very  essence  of  the  question  in  the  con- 
tention of  the  promoters  of  the  measure 
themselves.     If   it   were   a   question   of 
granting  independence  to  Ireland  or  of 
restoring  the  Irish  Parliament  of  1792, 
those  would  be  simple  issues  upon  which 
the  judgment  of  the  country  as  repre- 
sented in  Parliament  might  be  deemed 
conclusive.     But  we  have  been  told  all 
along   that  Irish  independence  is  inad- 
missible ;    that    the   restoration   of    the 
Parliament  of  1 792  is  impracticable ;  and 
that  the  granting  of  Home  Rule  to  Ire- 
land,   desirable   as   it  may    be,    is   one 
which  should  only  be  conceded  on  cer- 
tain conditions  ;    those  conditions  being, 
that  the  supremacy  of  Parliament  shall 
be  maintained  ;  that  sufficient  authority 
shall  be  reserved  to  Parliament  to  safe- 
guard    all     Imperial     interests  ;      that 
adequate   protection   is   secured  for   the 
minority ;    t;h&t    an    equitable    financial 
arrangement  between  the  two  countries 
shall  be  devised  ;  and,  lastly,  that  there 
shall  be  some  security  that  the  settlement 
is  final.     When  this  measure  is  proposed 
only  conditionally  ;  when,  also,  the  form, 
structure,  and  provisions  of  the  measure 
have  been  avowedly  concealed  from  the 
country  up  to  the  time  of  the  General 
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ElectioD,  how  can  it  be  possible  to  con- 
tend that  the  country  has  given  its  deci- 
sion on  the  measure,  the  form  of  which 
is  now  shown  to  be  only  less  essential 
than  the  principle  itself.     I  shall  be  told 
that  the  House  of  Commons  approved  of 
this  Bill,  and  that  the  General  Election 
gave    to    the    House  of   Commons   the 
necessary  mandate  and  authority  to  work 
out  the  organic  details  of  the  measure.    I 
traverse  that  argument   at    every    step. 
For  reasons  which  I  have  stated,  I  deny 
that  the  House  of  Commons  received  any 
mandate  upon  Home  Rule  at  all  at  the 
last  Election  ;  and  I  say,  further,  if  there 
were   a   mandate  it   was   a    conditional 
mandate,  and  that  the  conditions   were 
not  within  the  knowledge  of  the  country. 
Before  this  measure  is  passed  into  law 
we  have  a  right  to  demand  that  the  judg- 
ment of  the  country  shall   be  given,  not 
upon  a  cry,  not  upon  an  aspiration,  not 
upon  an  impatient   impulse,   but  upon  a 
completed  work  ;  and  that  this  measure, 
the  result  of  the  collective  wisdom  of  the 
Government    and    Parliament,   shall   be 
submitted  to  the  country  for  its  approval, 
aye  or  no.     Then,  lastly,  I  say  the  con- 
ditions under  which  the  House  of  Com- 
mons considered  this  measure  have  made 
it  impossible  for  us  to  have  any  knowledge 
that  the  deliberate  judgment  of  the  House 
of  Commons  is  represented  in  the  matter. 
Everyone  has  known  from   the  moment 
that  this  measure  saw  the  light  that  it 
would   never  be  passed   into    law,   and 
never  could  be  passed  into  law.     Mem- 
bers have  debated  and  voted  on  this  ques- 
tion, knowing  well  that  it  was  not  a  ques- 
tion of  practical  politics.      Under  these 
circumstances,    many    of  them  thought 
that  it  was  not  worth  while  to  incur  un- 
popularity with  their  Party  or  a  portion 
of   their   constituents.      Many   of   them 
knew  that  they  had  not  been  elected  to 
discuss  and  vote  upon  the  provision  of 
Home  Rule,  but  on  some  more  popular 
question,  such  as  Welsh  Disestablishment 
or  changes  in  the  Liquor  Laws.     Under 
those  circumstances,  knowing  that  their 
vote  would  bear  no  immediate  fruit  and 
have  no  immediate  effect,  they  were  in- 
different to  the  principles  to  which  they 
might  be  committing    themselves ;    and 
80,  with  some  few  and  honourable  ex- 
ceptions,   they   have   voted    with    their 
Party.     But  I  deny  that  the  votes  of  the 
House    of    Commons    given  under  such 
circumstances  imply  any  certainty  on  our 
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part  that  those  votes  represent  the  judg- 
ment of  the  House  of  Commons.  As  to  the 
means  by  which  this  Bill  has  been  forced 
through  the  House  of  Commons,  I  haTe 
been  attacked  in  another  place  for  saying 
that  I  should  ask  this  House  to  reject  the 
Bill  because  three-fourths  of  it  had  not 
been   debased    at    all    by  the  House  of 
Commons.     1  have  been    told  that  the 
House  of  Lords  has  no  right  to  dictate  to 
the  House  of  Commons  as  to  the  mode  of 
their  procedure.     I  claim  no  such  right 
for  this  House.    But  what  I  do  claim  for 
this  House  is  the  liberty  to   regulate  our 
proceedings  by  the  knowledge  we  possess 
of  the  procedure  which  has  taken  place 
in  the  other  House.     We  are  accustomed 
here  to  receive  measures  which  have  been 
not  only  voted  upon  but  debated  in  the 
other  Chamber  ;  and  we  are  entitled  to 
take  note  of  the  fact  that  three-fourths  of 
this  measure  have  never  been  discussed 
at  all  in  the  other  House.     That  is  a  fact 
which  we  are  not  only  entitled  to  note 
for  the  guidance  of  our  own  proceedings, 
but   also  to  call  to   the    notice   of    the 
country  in  case  any   controversy  should 
hereafter  arise  between  us  and  the  other 
House.     We  are  told  that  a   change  of 
Forms  in  the  House   of  Commons  has 
been  rendered  necessary  by  obstruction. 
If  we  are  to  l>e  debarred  from  cognisance 
or  criticism  of  the  procedure  of  the  other 
House,  what  do  we  know  about  obstruc- 
tion ?     We  have  before  us  officially  the 
Journals    of    the    House  of   Commons. 
From   those   Journals  we  can  ascertain 
that  three-fourths  of  the  Bill  have  been 
put  without  Debate,  and  that  among  these 
parts  of  the  Bill  are  some  clauses  which 
were  not  in  the  Bill  when  it  was  intro^ 
duced.      Some    of   those    clauses    hi^yi^e 
never  been  read  a    second    time.     ^aAoi 
some  of  those  clauses  relate  to  finan^ 
matters,  which,  by   the  practice  of 
Constitution,  we  are  not  allowed  to 
if  we  are  allowed  to  discuss.     With 
knowledge  before  us  we  are  entitl 
say  that  we  should  decline  to  pass  a 
so  presented  even    if  only  of  minor 
secondary  importance  ;  and  much  m 
therefore,    we    must    decline    to  ac 
measures  so  presented  that  are  of  pri 
and  paramount  importance.     If  there 
been  obstruction — and  I  am  not  g 
into  that  question — on  whom  ought 
blame   to  rest  ?     On   those    who    h 
been  guilty  of  any  violation  of  the  R 
or  the  ordinary  procedure  of  the  Ho 
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of  Commons.  But  in  this  case  the  con- 
sequences of  our  acceptance  of  an  undis- 
cussed measure  would  fall  not  upon 
those  who  have  been  guilty  of  the  offence 
— if  an  offence  has  been  committed — but 
upon  British  and  Irish  subjects  whose  in- 
terests are  disposed  of  without  discussion. 
Under  those  circumstances,  we  are 
entitled  to  saj  that  this  measure,  which 
we  cannot  know  to  have  directly  received 
the  approval  of  the  country,  has  not, 
from  the  consideration  which  it  has 
received  from  the  House  of  'Com- 
mons, given  us  the  assurance  that  it  had 
indirectly  that  approval  through  the  Re- 
presentatives of  the  people  in  Parliament. 
I  think  I  have  said  almost  enough  to  jus- 
tify the  Motion  which  I  shall  make, 
even  if  this  House  did  not  proceed  to 
enter  upon  any  discussion  whatever  of 
the  provisions  of  the  Bill.  The  Motion 
which  I  make  is  not  founded  solely  upon 
the  objection  which  we  may  individually 
entertain  to  the  principle  and  character 
of  the  Bill,  but  it  is  also  founded  on  the 
fact  that  it  is  a  change  of  too  large  and 
vital  a  description  to  make  it  right  that  it 
should  bo  passed  into  law  without  greater 
knowledge  and  certainty  of  the  real  judg- 
ment of  the  people  upon  it.  But  in  view 
of  the  controversy  which  may,  some 
time  or  other,  take  place  between  the 
two  Houses  on  this  question,  I  trust  that 
before  you  vote  on  this  Bill,  my  Lords, 
it  will  receive  at  your  hands,  not  neces- 
sarily a  minute,  but,  at  any  rate,  a  broad 
and  general  consideration.  I  can  only 
attempt  to-night  to  refer  to  one  or  two 
of  the  main  principles  of  the  Bill.  My 
first  assertion  is  that  those  who  are 
responsible  for  the  Bill  have  not  taken 
the  trouble  to  consider  some  of  the  most 
fundamental  characteristics  of  our  Con- 
stitution, or  how  they  would  be  affected 
the  Bill.  From  their  speeches  in 
pport  of  the  Bill,  it  appears  that  they 
cognise  no  distinction  between  the 
overnment  of  the  British  Empire  and 
le  Government  of  the  United  Kingdom, 
hey  see  no  difference  between  the  ex- 
ressions  "  Unity  of  the  United  King- 
m  "  and  "  Unity  of  the  Empire."  In 
e  United  Kingdom,  Parliament  is 
iiprenie  not  only  in  its  legislative  but 
in  Its  Executive  functions.  Parlia- 
ment makes  and  unmakes  our  Minis- 
tries ;  it  revises  their  actions.  Minis- 
tries may  make  peace  and  war,  but 
they    do    so    at    pain    of    instant    dis- 
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missal  by  Parliament  from  Office,  and 
in  affairs  of  internal  administration  the 
power  of  Parliament  is  equally  direct. 
It  can  dismiss  -a  Ministry  if  it  is 
too  extravagant,  or  too  economical ;  it 
can  dismiss  a  Ministry  because  its 
government  is  too  stringent  or  too 
lax.  It  does  actually  and  prac- 
tically, in  every  way,  directly  govern 
England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland.  Par- 
liament can  decide,  and  Parliament  only 
can  decide,  whether  Ireland  should  be 
governed  under  a  Crimes  Act  under  Mr. 
Balfour,  or  under  the  ordinary  law 
administered  by  Mr.  Sexton  or  Mr. 
Healv.  That  is  the  nature  of  the 
Government  and  the  ^supremacy  of  Par- 
liament in  the  United  Kingdom  ;  it  is 
the  direct  government  of  these  Islands 
by  Parliament  through  a  Committee. 
As  for  the  British  Empire  it  is  alto- 
gether different.  Over  the  whole  of  the 
British  Empire,  including  our  self- 
governing  Colonies,  Parliament  remains 
nominally  and  Constitutionally  supreme. 
So  long  as  a  Colony  desires  to  retain  its 
connection  with  Great  Britain  it  has  to 
be  content  to  have  no  foreign  policy  ;  it 
has  to  share  our  risks  in  that  respect, 
while  it  receives  the  advantiiges  of  our 
protection.  As  regards  the  internal 
affairs  of  our  self-governing  Colonies,  the 
supremacy  of  Parliament  and  the  direct 
control  of  Parliament  has  become  nothing 
but  a  name.  Parliament  has  no  doubt 
the  Constitutional  right  to  make  laws  for 
a  Colony,  to  repeal  or  to  veto  Colonial 
Acts,  to  direct  the  Governor  to  impose  a 
certain  policy  upon  his  Minister,  to  dis- 
miss a  Ministry  or  summon  others, 
and  to  exercise  every  other  act  of 
sovereignty  ;  but  this  power  is  only 
nominal;  and  no  British  Government 
would  propose — no  Parliament  could 
support  Government  in  proposing — 
to  exercise  any  real  control  over 
the  Acts  of  internal  government 
on  the  part  of  a  Colonial  Parlia- 
ment. Which  of  these  two  systems 
is  the  system  at  which  we  are 
aiming  in  this  policy  ?  When  the  Go- 
vernment speak  of  this  measure  some- 
times as  one  preserving  the  unity  of  the 
United  Kingdom,  and  sometimes  the 
unity  of  the  British  Empire,  are  wo 
to  read  those  terms  in  the  sense  in 
which  they  are  now  applied  to  the  United 
Kingdom,  or  only  as  they  are  now  applied 
to  the  British  Empire  ?     On  this  point 
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we  get  DO  light  from  the  speeches  of  the 
Government,  and  not  much  from  the 
pages  of  this  Bill.  It  is  somewhat  re- 
markable that  in  the  first  speech  I  can 
find  on  this  subject  bj  the  Prime 
Minister  when  he  was  preparing  for  the 
introduction  of  this  policy  (it  is  one  of 
his  Scottish  speeches,  delivered  in  the 
Autumn  of  1885),  in  the  course  of  the 
same  sentence  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
appears  to  use  these  terms  in  the  two 
different  senses. 

"  We  are  all,'*  he  says,  "every  man,  woman, 
and  child  among  ns,  convinced  that  it  is  the 
will  of  Providence  that  these  Islands  should  be 
bound  together  in  a  United  Kingdom." 

When  he  says  that  I  presume  he  is  re- 
ferring to  the  maintenance  of  the  Go- 
verning Authority  of  the  United  King- 
dom ;  but  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  goes 
on  to  say — 

'*  From  one  end  of  Great  Britain  to  the  other 
I  trust  that  there  will  not  be  a  single  Repre- 
sentative returned  to  Parliament  who  for  one 
moment  would  listen  to  any  proposition  tending 
to  impair,  visibly  and  sensibly  to  impair,  the 
unity  of  the  Empire." 

The  unity  of  the  Empire,  as  I  have 
endeavoured  to  show,  would  not  be  im- 
paired if  Ireland  were  made  a  Colony  to- 
morrow. In  the  same  speech  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  says — 

**  I  take  it  for  granted  that  any  deman<l 
that  is  made  from  Ireland  will  be  a  demand 
which  sets  out  u{)on  that  basis,  that  the  unity 
of  the  Empire  is  not  to  be  compromised  or  ])ut 
in  jeopai-dy.  If  itdid  not  setout.  uiK)n  that  basis 
w^e  should  know  how  to  deal  with  it." 

He  is  again  speaking  of  unity  in  the 
reuse  of  the  united  Empire,  and  not  in  the 
sense  of  the  Government  of  the  United 
Kingdom.  In  the  right  hon.  Gentlenuurs 
speech  on  the  introduction  of  the  Bill  of 
1886  this  passage  occurs — 

"A  supreme  statutory  authority  of  the  Imperial 
Parliament  over  Great  Britain,  Scotland,  and 
Ireland  as  one  United  Kingdom  was  established 
by  the  Act  of  Union.  That  supreme  statutory 
authority  it  is  not  asked,  so  far  as  I  am  aware, 
and  certainly  it  is  not  intended,  to  impair." 

That  appears  to  point  to  the  maintenance 
of  the  authoritv  of  Parliament  over  everv 
part  of  the  United  Kingdom,  including 
Ireland,  to  the  same  degree  and  extent 
as  it  now  exists.  It  appears  to  me  to  be 
a  question  of  the  most  absolute  import- 
ance that  we  should  know  clearly  in 
which  of  these  two  senses  we  are  to 
understand  the  intentions  of  the  framers 
of   the  Bill,  and  unless  we  do  we  are 
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debating  these  questions  at  cross  purposes; 
until  we  know  in  what  sense  this  Bill  has 
been  framed,  whether  any  direct  control 
of  Parliament  is  to  be  retained  over  the 
internal  affairs  of    Ireland,  or    whether 
Ireland    is    to  become  a  self-governing 
Colony,  it  is  impossible  that  the  people  of 
this  country  can  discuss  with  any  profit 
or  intelligence  the  provisions  of  this  Bill. 
It  has  sometimes  occurred  to  me  that  we 
may  be  open  to  the  charge  that  when  we 
reject  every  suggestion  which   is  made, 
every   plan   proposed  for  giving    Home 
Rule    to    Ireland,    we    are    seeking    to 
prove    too   much,    to    prove    that    it    is 
impossible    for    us     to     do     whfet    has 
been   do!ie    by    other    countries  and    by 
our  own  country.     I  believe  that  in  other 
countries  it  has  been  perfectly  possible  to 
delegate  legislative  powers  to  subordinate 
Assemblies,  but  I  maintain  that  this  has 
never  been  done,  and  I  believe  never  can 
be  done  under  such   a  system  of  govern- 
ment   as     ours.      Here    the    Executive 
power,  not  alone  the  legislative  power,  is 
wielded  by  a  popular  Assembly,  and  here 
the  legislative  and  Executive  powers  are 
combined.     If  our  Parliament  were  like 
the  Congress   of  the    United    States,    if 
our  Central   Government  possessed    the 
power  possessed  by  the  President  of  the 
United    States    or    by    the    Emperor    of 
Austria-Hungary,    there    would    be    no 
difficulty  in  delegating   some  legislative 
or    Executive     powers    to    an     inferior 
legislative  or  Executive  authority.     We 
have    done   this   in    our  own   dominions. 
We  have  tried  two  experiments.    Parlia- 
ment directly  governs  our  Indian  Empire. 
In     India      we      have      established      a 
Government    where    the    Executive    is 
so   distinct  from   the  legislative  power, 
where  it  is  so  strongly  organised,  that  it 
is  a  simple  and   easy  matter  for  Parlia- 
ment to  delegate  considerable  legislative 
powers  to  the  Legislative  Council,  apd 
vast    executive   powers    to   officials    'in 
various     stations.       But     the     supreme 
authority    of     Parliament    over    Indialu 
legislation  is  not  in  the  slightest  degrie 
impaired,    nor,    though    the    powers    jof 
Governors  of  Presidencies  and  Commife- 
sioners  of  Provinces  are  vast  and  enojr- 
mous,    has    the    Central    Authority    th"«^ 
smallest    difficulty    in    governing,    anriog 
through  the  Government  in  Parliamenttho 
controlling  the  whole  tendency  of  polic^v© 
in  India.     We  have  tried  an  experimenlle* 
of  exactly  the  opposite  character  in  ouifiso 
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Colonies.  There  we  have  established 
Groveraments  modelled  on  the  form  and 
structure  of  our  own  ;  and,  while  we  re- 
tain a  certain  control  over  their  external 
policj,  we  have  absolutely  abandoned  the 
assumption  of  exercising  any  control 
whatever  in  their  internal  policy.  Well, 
so  it  seems  to  me  must  it  be  in  the  case 
of  Ireland.  This  is  no  prophecy.  It 
seems  to  me  to  be  the  logical  consequence 
of  the  causes  which  have  produced  in 
our  self-governing  Colonies  practical  in- 
dependence ;  and  those  causes  will,  if 
you  apply  them,  as  you  are  seeking 
to  do,  to  Ireland,  produce  the  same 
consequences.  What  I  desire  to  know 
is  whether  you  will  give  your  ap- 
proval to  a  policy  of  Home  Rule  which 
would  mean  that  you  intend  that  the 
future  of  Ireland  shall  be  as  independent 
of  the  authority  of  Parliament  as  are  the 
Colonies  of  Canada  and  Australia.  My 
noble  Friend  referred  to  the  fact  that 
troops  would  remain  in  Ireland,  and  would 
remain  under  the  control  of  the  British 
Government.  No  doubt  that  points  to  a 
means  by  which  we  should  still  retain 
some  control  over  the  internal  policy  of 
the  Irish  Government.  I  admit  that  the 
presence  of  your  troops  in  Ireland  gives 
you  the  power,  if  sufficient  cause  arises, 
to  destroy  or  take  back  the  government 
which  you  are  creating  ;  but  I  deny  that 
the  presence  of  troops  in  Ireland  gives 
you  any  power  to  govern  Ireland  con- 
stitutionally. Under  the  Bill  the  old 
system  is  gone.  The  Chief  Secretary  is 
gone.  The  Departments  now  under  the 
Chief  Secretary  will  be  manned  by  officials 
who  are  the  servants  of  the  Irish  Govern- 
ment with  which  you  are  supposed  to  be  at 
issue.  How  will  the  troops  enable  you  to 
govern  Ireland  under  the  old  system  or 
under  the  new  system  ?  You  may  issue 
jour  orders  to  the  Lord  Lieutenant  to 
impose  a  certain  policy  on  his  Ministers, 
to  direct  them  to  retrace  the  steps  which 
they  have  taken,  or  to  do  something 
which  they  are  not  disposed  to  do. 
You  may  direct  your  Lord  Lieutenant 
to  dismiss  his  Ministers,  and  may  im- 
pose your  policy  upon  him.  The  pre- 
sence of  the  troops  will  not  compel  the 
Irish  Parliament  to  vote  Supplies  by 
which  the  Irish  Government  may  be 
carried  on  under  this  measure.  How 
will  it  be  possible,  short  of  an  emer- 
gency which  would  justify  putting  an  end 
to    the  existence  of   this  government, 


which  with  so  much  trouble  you  are 
creating,  to  influence  or  guide  its  conduct 
on  any  point  which  falls  short  of  that 
absolute  necessity  ?  I  have  spoken  in 
general  terms,  but  I  would  like  to  give 
one  or  two  instances  to  show  the  practical 
necessity  of  retaining  some  greater  con- 
trol than  is  provided  by  this  Bill  over 
the  conduct  and  policy  of  the  Executive 
Government  which  you  are  going  to 
create  in  Ireland.  These  instances  will 
also  give  Her  Majesty^s  Ministers,  if 
they  think  fit  to  make  use  of  it,  the 
opportunity  of  showing  where  in  the 
Bill  the  Irish  Parliament  is  prevented 
from  doing  what  I  am  about  to  suggest. 
I  will  not  give  any  extreme  cases,  but 
only  a  couple  of  cases  that  it  will  be 
admitted  are  not  unlikely  to  occur.  The 
existence  of  religious  differences  in  Ire- 
land is  not  denied.  One  effect  of  these 
religious  differences  is  that  the  conduct 
of  the  Education  Department  is  watched 
with  a  very  jealous  eye  by  Irishmen. 
That  fact  is  recognised  in  the  Bill,  for 
you  insert  a  clause  the  intention 
of  which  is  to  provide  that  the  Irish 
Parliament  may  not  deal  with  what  is 
known  as  the  Conscience  Clause.  But 
it  is  not  in  the  least  necessary,  if  it  is  the 
desire  of  any  Irish  Parliament,  to  resort 
to  legislation  in  order  to  get  rid  of  the 
Conscience  Clause.  The  etficacv  of  the 
Conscience  Clause  entirely  depends  on 
its  administration.  The  Irish  Education 
Department,  like  every  other  Depart- 
ment, would  be  under  the  control  of  the 
Irish  Executive.  Supposing  instructions 
are  given  to  that  Department,  and  by  it 
to  its  Inspectors,  not  to  insist  on  the 
strict  or  conscientious  observance  of  the 
Conscience  Clause,  but  on  the  contrary 
to  allow  the  Conscience  Clause  to  lapse, 
what  will  be  the  remedy  for  such  a  state 
of  things  ?  Would  not  such  an  order  as 
effectually  convert  the  education  of  Ire- 
land into  a  denominational  system  as  any 
repeal  of  the  Conscience  Clause  by  Act 
of  Parliament  ?  I  want  to  hear  from 
some  Member  of  Her  Majesty^s  Govern- 
ment what  remedy  he  proposes  to  apply 
under  this  Bill  if  the  Irish  Government 
should  openly,  deliberately,  and  avowedly 
adopt  the  policy  of  directing  the  non- 
enforcement  of  the  Conscience  Clause. 
I  will  take  another  instance — one  of 
still  greater  importance — which  is  ex- 
tremely likely  to  arise.  The  Land 
Question     is     one     that     excites     the 
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acutest  difference  of  opinion.  Differ- 
ences between  the  Irish  Nationalist 
Members  and  the  majority  of  Parlia- 
ment up  to  the  present  time  on  the  Irish 
Land  Question  have  been  notorious.  The 
views  of  the  Irish  Members  generally  on 
the  subject  of  rent  differ  considerablj 
from  those  which  have  been  entertained 
by  the  majority  in  both  Houses  of  Par- 
liament. Their  views  on  rent  vary 
on  the  part  of  different  Members,  from 
a  total  denial  of  the  right  and  justice 
of  rent  at  all  to  proposals  for  the 
indiscriminate  reduction  of  rent.  In 
view  of  that  state  of  facts  you  propose  to 
suspend  the  power  of  legislation  on  land 
for  three  years.  That  is  not  a  very  long 
time,  and  it  would  be  interesting  to  know 
whether  we  are  to  infer  from  this  sus- 
pension that  it  is  the  intention  of  Her 
Majesty^s  Government  to  legislate  on  the 
Land  Question  in  the  interval.  From 
what  fell  from  my  noble  Friend  just 
now,  I  gathered  that  he  thinks  that 
the  Irish  Land  Question  is  already 
sufficiently  settled.  But  the  ques- 
tion of  legislation  is  not  my  present 
point.  Legislation  is  not  necessary  to 
enable  the  Irish  Government  bv  an  ad- 
ministrative  act  to  virtually  effect  an 
agrarian  revolution.  We  know,  we  ought 
to  know,  for  we  have  been  told  often 
enough  in  the  other  House,  that  the  pay- 
ment of  rent  in  Ireland  can  only  be  en- 
forced by  the  power  of  the  Government 
to  carry  out  evictions.  The  duty,  or 
perhaps,  as  they  may  consider,  the  hate- 
ful burden  of  enforcing  the  payment  of 
rent  by  eviction  will,  after  the  passing  of 
the  Bill,  devolve  upon  the  Irish  Govern- 
ment, every  Member  of  which  has  already 
to  some  extent  pledged  himself  against 
the  principle.  Is  it  an  unreasonable  or' 
unlikely  anticipation  that,  without  at- 
tempting to  legislate  upon  land  at  all, 
the  Irish  Government  may,  by  an 
Executive  Act,  decline  to  use  the 
Executive  power  at  their  command  to 
enforce  evictions  or  take  any  steps  what- 
ever to  enforce  the  payment  of  rent  ? 
Or  is  it  not  still  more  probable  that 
they  may  propose  some  discriminating 
conditions  which  have  never  received 
the  sanction  either  of  this  Legis- 
lature or  their  own.  The  question  I 
would  ask  Her  Majesty's  Government  is — 
Where  in  this  Bill  is  the  provision 
that  would  enable  Parliament,  if  pro- 
ceedings  such   as  these  are  adopted,  to 
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pronounce  an  opinion  or  take  effective 
action  with  regard  to  the  supposed  action 
of  the  Irish  Government.  I  have  re- 
ferred to  the  Irish  Land  Question  as  part 
of  my  argument  that  I  am  endeavouring 
to  prove  that  some  greater  power  of  con- 
trol on  the  part  of  Parliament  over  the 
Executive  action  of  the  Irish  Govern- 
ment is  required.  I  have  another  word 
to  say  on  this  subject  of  a  more  general 
character.  We  have  been  reminded  by 
my  noble  Friend  that  it  was  proposed  in 
1886  to  deal  concurrently  with  the  ques- 
tion of  land  and  the  question  of  govern- 
ment, and  the  obligation  of  the  Govern- 
ment to  deal  concurrently  with  these 
subjects  was  stated  in  the  strongest 
terms.  That  intention  has  been  de- 
parted from.  My  noble  Friend  who 
moved  the  Second  Heading  of  this  Bill, 
speaking  at  Newcastle  in  1886,  said — 

"Everybody  knows  that  there  have  been 
many  feuds  in  Ireland — old  animosities  which 
cannot  be  expected  to  die  out  at  once.  Fore- 
most among  these  is  the  Land  Question.  The 
whole  force  of  Irish  agitation  at  one  time  was 
against  the  Irish  landlords.  That  animosity 
was  bitter  and  strong.  1  do  not  for  a  moment 
think  it  would  be  just  and  honest  in  the  British 
Parliament  to  leave  unprotected  and  uncare<l 
for  the  landlords  of  Ireland.  We  have  at 
different  times  curtailed  their  rights  by  Acts  of 
Parliament,  and  I  think  it  would  be  a  mean  and 
treacherous  thing  at  this  moment  if  we  did  not 
defend  what  we  consider  their  just  interests. 
But  I  should  like  to  say  this  in  addition — that  1 
believe  it  would  be  most  unfair  on  the  new  Irish 
Assembly  to  leave  this  question  of  the  land 
unsettled." 

We  have  heard  to-night  the  explanation 
of  the  change  of  policy  of  the  Govern- 
ment by  my  noble  Friend.  Since  1886 
the  Ashbourne  Act  has  been  extended 
and  the  Act  of  1891  has  been  passed. 
Does  my  noble  Friend  intend  to  convey 
that  in  his  opinion  those  two  Acts  are  a 
final  settlement  of  the  Irish  Land  Ques- 
tion ?  It  is  perfectly  well  known  that 
the  amount  provided  in  both  these  Acts 
is  entirely  inadequate  to  effect  the  trans- 
ference of  more  than  a  fraction  of  the 
land  of  Ireland  from  the  landlord  to  the 
occupiers.  Nor  is  it  entirely  a  matter  of 
the  amount  which  may  be  sufficient  to 
effect  such  a  transference.  The  landlord 
may  be  perfectly  willing  to  sell,  but  the 
tenant,  especially  under  existing  circum- 
stances, with  the  prospect  of  this  Bill 
passing,  may  not  be  willing  to  buy. 
What  protection  is  it  to  the  Irish  land- 
lord that  he  is  willing  to  sell  or  that  the 
Government   is  willing  to  advance   the 
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money,  if  he  cannot  prevail  on  his  tenantry , 
acting  on  the  advice  of  their  leaders, 
to  buj  ?  Does  my  noble  Friend  for  one 
single  moment  mean  to  attempt  to  per- 
suade the  House  that  the  existence  of 
the  Act  referred  to  places  the  Irish  land- 
lords in  a  position  of  such  security  that 
it  is  safe  now  to  do  what  in  1886  he 
said  it  would  be  *"*•  a  mean  and  treacherous 
thing  to  do " — namely,  not  to  defend 
what  he  considers  the  just  interests  of 
the  landlords.  I  freely  admit  the  right 
of  everyone  among  us  to  change  our 
opinions  upon  any  question  of  policy  or 
expediency  ;  it  is  a  more  serious  thing  to 
change  our  opinion  and  our  action  on  a 
question  which  has  been  admitted  to  be 
one  of  duty  and  of  honour.  Whatever  may 
be  my  opinion  of  the  expediency  or  policy 
of  the  course  which  has  recommended 
itself  to  Her  Majesty's  Government, 
I  cannot  think  that  my  noble  Friend  has 
given  any  adequate  consideration  to  the 
obligations  of  duty  and  of  honour  which 
he  and  his  Colleagues  undertook  in  1886, 
when  he  puts  forward  the  useful,  but 
tentative  and  incomplete  measure  of  1891 
as  relieving  him  of  the  obligations  to  the 
Irish  landlords  which  he  acknowledged 
in  1886.  On  that  point  I  cannot  refrain 
from  saying  a  word  upon  some  other  ex- 
traordinary denials,  and  I  think  I  may 
say  evasions,  of  former  declarations — 
denials  and  evasions  to  which  we  have 
been  accustomed  in  connection  with  this 
measure.  1  have  adverted  to  one  which 
is  inexplicable  to  mo  in  relation  io^i^Q 
Land  Question,  but  that  is  not  t\^  only 
one.  The  Prime  Minister  said  ^^  Edin- 
burgh in  1885  that  it  would  J^  unsafe  to 
deal  with  the  Irish  probleiji  unjegg  the 
Liberal  Party  were  in  ^  majority  in- 
dependent of  the  assistan^g  ^f  ^\^q  Irish 
Members.  That  decl5;.;tion  ^as  made 
with  the  usual  adjunc^  ^^^  the  Edin- 
burgh audience  wer^  ^^g^^ed  that  this 
warning  was  given  s/Tj^^gi  ^^^  solemnlv. 
It  was  not  given  ofT ^  ^^^^  ^^j^^^  Though 
I  have  had  the/;^^^^^^  ^^  hB.Ymg  had 
correspondence  i.^^^  ^j^^  pj.|^g  Minister 
on  the  subject,  fj^^^^  j^  ^^^  ^^^rther  ex- 
tract  which  Iyjj_j  not  use  then,  and 
which  puts  th)^  ^^^^^  jj^  ^  ^^^^  ^^„^.ise 

shape    than    t^^   are  accustomed   to  get 
from  the  Prir     nvf- ,:„*^« 
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the  government  of  the  Sister  Island,  nothing,  I 
think,  could  be  more  dangerous  to  the  public 
weal  than  that  they  should  be  handled  in  a 
Parliament  where  there  was  no  party  strong 
enough  to  direct  its  action  according  to  its 
judgment  and  conscience,  without  being  liable 
to  h^  seduced  from  the  right  path  by  the  temp- 
tation which  might  be  offered  to  it  by  the  vote 
of  the  Irish  Members.  But  that,  I  understand, 
is  the  summit  of  the  hopes  of  the  Tory  Party  in 
this  Election  ;  not  that  they  may  obtain  such  a 
nationsJ  verdict  as  will  enable  them,  possessing 
the  confidence  of  Parliament  as  a  whole,  to 
direct  their  course,  but  that  they  may  obtain 
such  an  amount  of  strength  in  a  minority  as, 
with  the  assistance  of  a  large  Irish  contingent, 
may  be  made  into  a  majority.  Gentlemen,  I 
must  say — I  am  entitled,  I  think,  to  say — that 
is  not  a  state  of  things  which  we  could  accept 
as  a  Party.  But  I  may  go  further  and  say  it  is 
not  a  state  of  things  that  would  be  safe  or 
honourable  to  the  country." 

I  took  the  liberty  on  some  occasion  or 
other  to  refer  to  those  statements.  The 
attention  of  the  Prime  Minister  was 
called  to  my  remarks,  and  he  informed 
his  correspondent  that  my  reference  waa 
inaccurate.  I  sent  him  passages,  not 
the  one  I  have  read,  but  longer  ones 
from  former  speeches,  and  I  obtained  the 
following  explanation  : — 

"  You  have  converted  a  statement  growine 
out  of  a  particular  jwsition  of  Parties  and 
affairs  under  my  view  at  the  time  into  a  general 
principle  applicable  to  all  positions  of  Parties 
and  affairs." 

Now,  I  think  that  those  denials,  and  I 
may  alflSfiPit  say  evasions,  constitute  ^u 
unfaiunate  utH^dent^^^jl^^our  oi^ilc  life^ 
rhey  are,  it  seems  to  me,  calculated  to 
diminish    the    weight   and   authority    of 
declarations    which    are    made    by    re- 
sponsible men.     I  ask  this  House  whe- 
ther any  declaration  on  a  certain   point 
could    be   made    in    terms   broader    and 
wider  and  clearer  than  those  I  have  read. 
Whenever  in  future  we  have  to  deal  with 
similar  declarations  on  similar  important 
points,  it  will  become  necessary  for  us, 
before  attaching  the  smallest  consequence 
to  them  as  a  guide  to  future  conduct  and 
action,  to  pause  and  consider  "  what  is 
the   particular   position    of   parties    and 
affairs"    which    is  in    the   view   of   the 
speaker  at  the  time.     There   is  another 
instance  to  which  I  may  allude.     The 
Prime  Minister,  speaking  at  Liverpool— 
I    do   not   recollect   the    date — said    he 
would  not  be  a  party  to  Irish  Members 
voting    and    speaking   on    English    and 
Scotch  affairs  when  they  had  their  own 
Parliament  to  manage  their  own  affairs. 
The  Prime  Minister  has  not  denied  the 
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accuracy  of  the  quotation  ;    but  he  has 
^iven  an  interpretation   of  it.     I  doubt 
whether   that   interpretation    is  a  satis- 
factory one.     As  I  gather,  the  explana- 
tion is  that  he  would  not  be  a  party  to 
forcing    such    an    arrangement   on    un- 
willing Englishmen  and  Scotchmen  ;  but 
that,  as  I   understand,  is  the  very  thing 
the  Prime  Minister  has  done.     I  believe 
that  in  the  Division  which  took  place  on 
the  retention  of  the  Irish  Members  for 
all     purposes,     the     Government    only 
carried  the  change  by  the  assistance  of 
the    Irish    Members.      If    that    is    not 
forcing  this  arrangement  upon  unwilling 
Scotland  and   England,  I  do  not  know 
what   interpretation    to    place  upon   the 
words.     I  have  endeavoured  to  give  you 
one  or  two  instances  in  which  it  seems 
to  me  to  be  absohitely  necessary  that  some 
greater   control  should  be  conferred  on 
Parliament  to  control  the  acts  of  the  Irish 
Executive.      But   it   is   unnecessary   to 
refer    to    hypothetical   cases.      I   think 
we     ought      to     know     what     is     the 
attitude  of  Her  Majesty's  Government  in 
regard    to    the    representations    of    the 
minority  in   Ireland.     Do  they    believe 
that  every  class  but  one  lives  in  dread  of 
this  Bill  ?  Do  they  believe  that  these  fears 
are  insincere  or  unfounded  ?      Or  do  they 
believe  that  they  are  sincere  and  well- 
founded,    but    yet    do     not    care,    and 
are  Vr.Uling  to  take  the  risk,    i  \'ill  put 
the  landlb\rds  on  one   side  .^r  a  moihvftnt. 
I  do  not  suppose  anyouw  will  doubt  thai^ 
the  landlords  have  reason   to  dread  this 
Bill.     As  to  the   Protestants,  I   should 
like  to  ask  any  Member  of  this  House — 
I  would  not  appeal  only  to  the  Protestant 
Members,  I  would   appeal  to  my   noble 
Friend  the    Secretary  of    State  for    the 
Colonies  himself  (the  Marquess  of  llipon) 
— whether  he  would  like  the  alternative 
of  being  ruled  by  a  Government  under 
the  orders  of  the  Irish  hierarchy,  or  the 
alternative  of  being  ruled  by  a  Goveni- 
ment  elected  by  a  Party  returned  under 
the  influence  of  Irish-American  Fenians, 
dynamiters,    and     moonlighters  ?       My 
noble  Friend  who  spoke  before  me  says 
he  does  not  believe  that  the  Protestants 
have  anything  to  fear.     Of  that  I  appre- 
hend that  they  may  be  better  judges  than 
my  noble  Friend.     Then  what  are  we  to 
say   to  the    apprehensions    of  the    mer- 
chants, the  men  of  business  in  Ireland  ? 
What  is  the  attitude  of  the  Government 
towards  them  ?     If  the  Government  are 
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right  and  these  men  are  wrong,  they  have 
more  to  gain  from  this  measure  than  any 
other  class  in  Ireland.     If  the   Govern- 
ment are  right,  and    this    is  a  measure 
which  is  going  to  bring  contentment  and 
prosperity  to  Ireland,  it  is  these  men  who 
have  most  to  gain.     Do  the  Government 
suppose  that  these  men  are  fools  ?     Do 
they    think    that    they    are     altogether 
ignorant  of  the  conditions,  political,  or 
otherwise,  under  which  they  can  safely 
and  successfully  conduct  their  business  ? 
My  noble  Friend   himself  cannot  profess 
to  think  that  he  knows  more  about  the 
buying    of   flax     or    selling     of     linen 
than  the  Belfast  manufacturer,  and  does 
'  he  suppose   that    these   men,    avowedly 
shrewd   men  of  business,  who   attained 
their  present  position  by  their  common 
sense,      their     shrewdness,     and      their 
ability,    are    absolutely    incompetent    to 
form  an  estimate  of   the  political  condi- 
tions under  which  they  now  carry  on,  or 
in    future  are  to   carry   on,   their  trade. 
These     classes — landlords,    Protestants, 
merchants,    manufacturers,     professional 
men,   men    of    business — all    tell    you, 
without  exception,  that  they  have  con- 
fidence   in    and   rely    upon   the    justice 
and  the  power  of  the  Imperial  Parliament. 
Can  you  show  to  them    within    the  four 
corners  of  this  Bill  a  means  by  which  the 
Imperial    Parliament   will    in    future  be 
able  to  exercise  any  power    whatever  for 
their  protection  ?     If  you  can  show  them 
that,    notwithstanding    the    granting  of 
lo(h«J  autonomy  to  Ireland,  you  do  reserve 
power  r*i^  the  hands  of  the  British  Parlia- 
ment   to^Njjrotect  minorities   against   in- 
justice, oppit;ession,  and  wrong,  then  I  do 
not  say  you  Wmove  altogether   the  dis- 
trust of  your  HUH,  but  you  will  go  a  long 
way    towards    npmoving    the  feeling  of 
absolute  dread  aiM   apprehension  which 
now.  pervades   the  Vninority   in   Ireland. 
But  for  one  reason  iV  is  to  me  a  subject 
for    wonder   why    Ii^r    Majesty's    Go- 
vernment     should     lAve    adopted    this 
particular     mode     of    Vxtending     self- 
government     to     Irelancj,     when     what 
seems    a    better    and     a^i     easier     way 
lay  before  them.     My  nol;>le  Friend  said 
something  this  evening  abVput   local  self- 
government,  but,  unfortu!ia.tely,  he  was 
stopped  in  the  middle  of  his  quotation,  in 
which  he  said    he    was  goit.ig  to    prove 
that  the  noble  Marquess  (Lor  d  Salisbury) 
expressed  an  opinion  that  th  c  extension 
of  local  self-government  to  Iceland  would 
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be  much  worse  than  Home  Rnle.  It  is 
a  very  curious  fact  that  the  Government 
of  the  noble  Marquess  introduced  a  Local 
Government  Bill,  but  it  appears  to  me 
that  a  better  anl  safer  and  easier  way 
might  have  been  found  within  the  lines 
of  an  extension  of  local  self-government. 
All  our  institutions  hitherto  have  been 
gradual  in  their  growth,  and  never  has 
there  been  wholly  absent  from  them, 
even  in  Ireland,  the  germ  of  local  self- 
government.  In  very  recent  times  we 
have  seen  an  enormous  development  of 
the  principles  of  local  self-government. 
In  our  County  Councils  and  in  our 
County  Borough  Councils  we  have  seen 
great  and  powerful  bodies  created  pos- 
sessing now  very  considerable  executive 
and  administrative  powers.  No  one  can 
say  even  now  how  far  this  principle  may 
be  yet  capable  of  extension  ;  but  to 
whatever  extent  it  may  grow,  in  the 
course  of  its  growth  it  destroys  nothing, 
it  takes  no  power  away  from  our  Cen- 
tral Government  or  from  our  Im- 
perial Parliament.  It  grows  side  by 
eide  with  our  Parliamentary  institutions. 
It  is  like  the  case  of  the  action  of  a 
father  who,  as  his  sons  grow  up  and 
show  more  and  more  capacity  for  busi- 
ness, entrusts  a  larger  and  larger  share  of 
the  management  of  his  affairs  to  them  ; 
or  like  the  case  of  an  employer  who,  as 
his  business  increases  and  ho  feels  less 
inclined  to  devote  himself  to  details, 
delegates  constantly  to  managers  and 
subordinates  a  larger  amount  of  power 
and  responsibility.  But  the  course  you 
prefer  resembles  that  of  a  father  who 
is  compelled  by  his  son  to  sign  during 
his  lifetime  a  bond  assigning  a  con- 
siderable proportion  of  his  income  and 
an  appreciable  amount  of  control, 
whether,  with  or  against  his  will,  in  the 
mauagement  of  his  affairs  ;  or  like  the 
conduct  of  the  subordinate  managers  of 
a  firm  who  insist  upon  their  employer 
converting  his  business  into  a  limited 
liability  company,  and  appointing  all  of 
them  co-directors  with  equal  power  and 
authoritv  to  himself.  The  reason  for 
this  course  of  conduct  on  the  part  of  the 
Government  is  not  far  to  seek.  No  pro- 
posal to  extend  local  self-government  in 
Ireland  would  have  purchased  votes.  In 
an  evil  and  unhappy  day  the  Irish  Party 
accepted  at  the  hands  of  Mr.  Paruell  the 
priociple  of  Irish  nationality  ;  and  in 
•till   more  evil  day,  without  < 


his  followers,  the  Leader  of  the  Liberal 
Party  committed  the  great  bulk  of  his 
own  Party  to  the  same  principle.     The 
votes  which   were  then  bargained  for  are 
now  to  be  had  at  no  lower  price,  and  this 
appears  to  me  to  constitute  the  only  ex- 
planation why  the   Government  did  not 
make  an  honest    attempt    to  solve  the 
Irish  difficulty   by  the  extension  to  Ire- 
land of  the    measures  which  had  been 
found    effectual    in   England   and    Scot- 
laud.      I    will     say    nothing    upon    the 
subject     of      finance,     partly      because 
I  feel  I  am  very  imperfectly  acquainted 
with  it,  and  partly  because  it  seems  to 
mo  not  especially  fit  to  be  discussed  in 
your  House.     Neither  have  I  said  any- 
thing as  to  Ulster,  though  Ulster  is  one 
of   the   minorities   I    have    referred   to. 
It  is  said  that  Ulster  is  prepared  to  resist 
this  measure  by  force  if  it  passes  into  law ; 
but  I  do  not  desire  to  say  anything  upon 
that.     I  should  prefer  that  your  decision 
should  be  based  upon  your  own  judgment. 
All  threats  of  violence  on  one  side  or  the 
other  should  bo  left  out  of  consideration. 
All  I   would  venture  to  say  is  that  the 
attitude   of  Ulster  is   such   as    to  be   a 
subject  of  the  utmost  gravity,  though  the 
responsibility  for  the  position  there  is  per- 
haps to  be  borne  more  by  the  Government 
than  by  your  Lordships.     The  attitude  of 
Ulster  is  one  of  the  utmost  gravity,  and 
a    vast   responsibility   rests    upon    those 
who   ignore  it,  and  treat  as  vague  and 
idle  the  protests  and  the  solemn  declara- 
tions of  men  who  have  never  yet  given 
us   reason  to   believe  that    they  do  not 
mean  what  they  say.     I  will  not  detain 
vou   any  longer  as  to   the  principles  and 
details  of  this  Bill.     The  Prime  Minister, 
in  the  last  speech  he  made  on  this  subject, 
summed  up  the  other  day  what  he  took 
to    be  the  Unionist   views  of  the    case. 
There  was  some   element  of   exaggera- 
tion,   some    distortion,    some    touch    of 
caricature  in  the  right  hon.  Gentleman's 
recital  of   the  pleas  which  the   Unionist 
Party  urged  against  this  measure,  but  on 
the  whole  it  was  not  very  far  wide  of  the 
mark.     This  is  his   enumeration   of  our 
pleas.     "It  will   separate    the    people." 
We  do  say   that    in    our   judgment    the 
bitterness  of  religious  animosity  in  Ire- 
land will  not  be  lessened,  but  exaggerated 
by    leaving    the    people     to    fight    out 
their  differences  without  the  controlling 
of  ower  of  an  authority  which,  however 
Crcuch  it  may  have  erred  in  other  respects. 
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has  in  recent  times,  at  anj  rate  on  the 
religious  question,  endeavoured  to  do 
strict  and  impartial  justice.  Mr.  Glad- 
stone says  our  next  plea  is  that  the  Bill 
will  destroy  the  Constitution.  This  is 
an  exaggeration  of  our  plea.  We  do  not 
say  it  will  destroy  our  Constitution  ;  we 
do  say  it  will  introduce  into  it  innova- 
tions which  are  opposed  to  its  spirit  and 
principle.  "  It  will  break  up  the  Empire." 
That  is  a  misstatement  of  our  contention. 
We  say  it  will  break  up  the  United 
Kingdom,  and  relegate  Ireland  to  the 
position  of  a  self-governing  Colony. 
"It  will  annihilate  financial  control." 
That  is  a  question  which  I  have  not 
touched  upon,  and  shall  not  touch  upon 
to-night.  *'  It  will  make  an  Irish  delega- 
tion supreme  in  our  affairs."  That  is  a  plea 
by  which  we  abide  in  its  entirety.  "  It 
will  lead  to  the  virtual  slaverv  of 
the  minority."  That,  again,  is  the 
language  of  exaggeration.  "  Lastly, 
the  controversies  within  the  walls 
of  Parliament  will  become  worse 
instead  of  better.  "  We  fully 
believe  in  and  adopt  that  plea.  The 
work  in  this  Bill  is  only  half  done. 
This  measure  will  deprive  the  minority 
of  political  power  to  which  their  position 
and  their  character  fully  entitles  them  ; 
but  this  minority  will  not  have  been 
silenced,  for  you  have  taken  care  that 
the  loyal  minority — the  minority  to 
which  you  have  been  accustomed  to 
appeal  in  your  times  of  difficulty  and 
danger — shall  still  be  heard,  if  not  in 
Ireland,  at  least  here.  You  have  done 
your  best  to  transform  those  who  were 
your  friends  into  your  bitterest  foes,  but 
you  have  still  left  them  a  foothold  in 
this  Parliament  and  arms  with  which 
they  can  fight  the  battle  here  in  which  they 
are  disarmed  at  home.  Under  those 
circumstances  the  controversy  which  has 
too  often  disturbed  our  Parliamentary 
discussion  between  Englishmen  and 
Irishmen  will  in  all  probability  be 
renewed  with  greater  bitterness  and  in- 
tensity after  this  measure  has  been 
passed  into  law.  We  have  been  accused 
of  freely  indulging  in  prophecy.  I  do 
not  know  which  of  us  has  claimed  that 
gift,  but  no  doubt  statesmanship  does 
consist  in  the  gift  of  foreseeing,  so  far  as 
our  imperfect  faculties  will  admit,  the 
consequences  of  certain  acts  and  certain 
policies.  Principles  may  be  important/ 
details  may  be  essential  ;  but  what  tl' 
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statesman  has  to  look  at  are  the  probable 
results.  We  have,  as  the  Prime  Minister 
thinks,  a  distorted  vision  of  the  measure. 
You  also  have  your  visions.  We  think  we 
see  not  only  the  evils  and  horrors  which 
will  result  from  this  Bill,  but  we  have  a 
vision  of  a  happier  Ireland  under  other 
conditions.  Our  vision,  I  admit,  is  not 
clothed  in  any  radiant  colours,  but  we  se^ 
the  prospect  of  a  continuous  growth  in 
the  material  prosperity  of  Ireland  which 
has  marked  the  history  of  the  country  in 
recent  years — a  growth  of  material  pros- 
perity which  we  believe  was  never  more 
rapid  than  at  the  time  when  it  received 
an  unfortunate  check  last  year.  We 
believe  that  contentment  and  order  will 
in  the  end  follow  in  the  steps  of  material 
prosperity.  If  we  have  the  distorted, 
vision  of  the  facts  of  your  policy  which 
the  Prime  Minister  describes,  we  are 
entitled  to  think  that  your  Utopia  is- 
still  more  wild  and  improbable  than 
ours.  They  see  in  the  future  vision* 
of  order,  but  it  is  order  evolved  out  of 
the  deliberations  in  Committee  Room 
No.  15.  They  see  the  increase  of 
material  prosperity,  but  it  is  a  material 
prosperity  unaided  by  capital,  which  is- 
already  leaving  the  shores  of  Ireland^ 
They  see  a  vision  of  justice  for  Ireland,, 
but  it  is  justice  which  has  been  learned 
in  the  Courts  of  the  Land  League 
Prophecy  is  as  necessary  to  commend 
their  scheme  as  it  is  to  condemn  it.  We 
believe  that  the  picture  we  draw  is 
drawn  on  truer  lines  and  in  more  faithful 
colours  than  their  picture,  which  is  se 
much  the  work  of  the  imagination. 
They  must  acknowledge,  at  all  events^ 
that  their  remedy  is  a  critical  and  a 
capital  one.  If  it  does  not  succeed  one 
of  the  patients  surely  dies,  while  the  other 
must  be  left  sorely  afflicted  almost  unte 
death.  Believing  that  it  is  ^*  better  te 
endure  the  ills  we  have  than  fly  to  others, 
that  we  know  not  of,"  we  elect — and  we 
hope  that  the  people  will  support  us  in 
electing — to  abide  by  the  Union  of  the 
United  Kingdom,  which  we  believe  was 
decreed  by  Nature,  and  to  which  laws  and 
treaties  have  only  given  a  written  sanction 
and  record.  I  beg  to  move  that  the  Bill 
be  read  a  second  time  this  day  six 
months. 

Amendment     moved     to     leave     out 
J^"  now ")  and  add    at    the  end  of    the 
Qf'ption  (**this  day  six  months.") — {The 
:Aike  of  Devonshire.) 
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•The  Marquess  of  ZETLAND  said, 
that  he  had  listened  with  the  greatest 
possible  admiration    to  the  noble  Duke 
who  had  moved  the  rejection  of  this  Bill, 
and  he  could  not  but  feel  it  to  be  some- 
what presumptuous   on    the  part  of   so 
humble   a   Member   of   their  Lordships* 
House  to  reply  to  those  arguments  which 
had  been  used  with  so  much  eloquence 
and  power.     He  had  listened  with  the 
greatest  possible  interest  to  the  speech  of 
the  noble  Lord   who  had  introduced  the 
Bill.     It  was  not  his  intention  to  follow 
the  noble  Lord  over  the  verj  wide  area 
he  traversed,  but  he  would  con^ne  his 
remarks  to  the  Bill  which  had  been  intro- 
duced into  this  House,  and  he  confessed 
that  he  had  searched,  and  searched  in  vaip, 
for  any  convincing  arguments  for  such  a 
change  as  would  take  place  if  this  mea- 
sure were  passed  into  law.     If  he  might 
venture  to  make  an  allusion  to  the  speech 
of  so  great  a  statesman  as    the  Prime 
Minister  of  England  he  would  say  that 
in  his  opinion  a    strong    argument  had 
been  adduced  in  favour  of  Home  Rule  in 
the  speech  in  which  Mr.  Gladstone  intro- 
duced his  Bill  in  1886,  but  it  was  useless 
to  compare  the  state  of  things  then  to  the 
state  of  things  in  1891,     He  was  willing 
to  admit  that  in    1886    the  condition  of 
Ireland  was  such  as  would  disgrace  any 
civilised  nation  of  the  world  ;  that  the 
government  of  Ireland  by  this  country 
had  been  tried    and  failed,   and   it  was 
absolutely    necessary      that      something 
should  be  done  ;  and  on  this  ground  was 
founded  the    proposal  for   Home   Rule. 
But  many  things  had  been  done  since  1886 
by  his  right  hon.  Friend  (Mr.  Balfour). 
Crime  in  the  couutry  had  diminished  to 
such    an    extent    that    they    had    been 
enabled  to  hand  over  the  country  to  their 
successors    in    a    state    of    comparative 
peace  and  contentment,  and  much  in  the 
same  condition  as  Scotland   is  now  and 
has  been  for  many  years.     As  an  illus- 
tration of    the  suppression  of   crime,   it 
appears     that     when      Her     Majesty's 
Government  realised  the  state  of  affairs 
they   found    they  could    conscientiously 
suspend    those    safeguards    which   they 
thought  it  desirable  to  retain  for  the  pur- 
pose of  protecting  those  living  and  acting 
in  the  country  and  give  greater  freedom 
to  the  criminal  classes  of  Ireland  than 
they  had  hitherto  had.     He  had  pointed 
out  that  the  crime  of  the  country  dimi- 
nished   almost     to     its    normal    condi- 


tion,   and     measures     were     taken    for 
the      development     of     the      resources 
of      the      country      and      encouraging 
the  industries  of  the  people.     They  had 
every   reason  to  believe  that  the  pros- 
perity of  the  country  had  increased,  and 
he  had  been  informed  by  those  residing 
on  their  estates  in  the  worst  parts  of  the 
country  that  a  slow  but  sure  change  for 
the  better  came  over  every  class.      He 
said,  under  those   circumstances,  not   a 
vestige  of  argument  remained  that  the 
government  of  Ireland  by  this  'country 
was  impossible.     He  had   searched   for 
any  sound  and  solid  argument  in  support 
of  what  was  called  the  protection  of  the 
loyal   minority,  and  he   had  seen  none. 
He  had  searched  for  any  sound  or  solid 
argument   for   the   protection   of    those 
servants  of  the  Crown,  who   had    been 
doing  their  duty,  and  I  have  found  none. 
Theu,  coming  to  the  new  administration 
in    Ireland,    he  would   not  detain   them 
with  the  future  formation  of  the  Lower 
House  of  Parliament,    but    it   was    pro- 
posed that  there  should  be  two  Houses  of 
Legislature    of    Ireland — that   the    one 
should    be   a   safeguard    of    the    other. 
Looking  at  the  formation  of  tho  Upper 
•House,  they  found  it  was  to  be  elective, 
and   Members    were   to   be   elected    by 
persons  pay  iug  a  rent  of  £20  and  upwards. 
Now    that    had    been  tried    be  lore,  and 
failed.     Their  Lordships  were  well  aware 
what  a  farce    trial    by    jury    became   at 
a  certain  time  in  Ireland.     The  qualiiica* 
tion     to    serve   on    a   jury  was    a   £20 
valuation,  and  he  believed  he  was  correct 
in  saying  that  a  jury  under  those  quiilifi- 
cations  was  unfit  to  perform  their  duty, 
and  ultimately  the  qualification  had  to  be 
raised,  and  it  was  now  £40  in  the  couutry 
and  £10  in  the  to>*'n.      He  believed  he 
was  correct  in  saying  that   in  the  rural 
districts     the     persons     with     the    £20 
or    £30    qualification     were     the    very 
persons  who  suffered  most  from  intimida- 
tion at  the  hands  of  tho  Natioual  League 
of  Ireland.     Many    of    them    had    been 
compelled  to  joiu  it,  and  he  said  instead  of 
being  a  safeguard,  the  Upper  House  would 
rather  add  emphasis  to  the  deliberations  of 
the  Lower.     Under  those  circumstances 
he  asked  what  they  proposed  to  do  with 
those  faithful  servants  to  the  Crown  who 
had  done  their  duty  so  well  in  the  past  ? 
To  begin  with  there  was  the  Civil  Service 
of  Ireland,  the  Imperial  servants  of  the 
Crown,  they  had  claims  which  had  been 
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derived  from  long  custom,  and  they  had 
in  many  cases  given  up  other  occupations, 
in   order   to    make    the    Service    their 
occupation  for  life,  and  having  arrived  at 
the  time  of  superannuation  thej  might 
justly  expect  to  receive  in  the  future  that 
which  they  had  had  in  the  past,  compensa- 
tion for  tlie  services  rendered  to  the  coun- 
try.    What  was  the  state  of  affairs  under  i 
this  Bill,  the  newly-created  Government  of 
Ireland  would  have  entire  control  over 
those     individuals.       He     believed     he 
was   correct   in   saying    that   after   five 
years   it    would    rest   entirely    between 
the    Treasury     and    the    newly-created 
Government    in   Ireland    whether    they 
will  be  permitted  to  retire  at  any  time 
during  the  five   years,   and  if  so    they 
would    receive  but   small   compensation 
should  they  be  forced  to  serve  five  years, 
and  should  they  at  the  end  of  five  years 
be    permitted   to  retire,  they    would  be 
placed   in    a    similar   position.     If  they 
should  not  retire,  then  they  would  be  at 
the    mercy  of  the  Administration,    who 
would  have  the  power  to  make  whatever 
terms    they    pleased.     He  confessed   it 
seemed  to  him  that  that  looked  like   a 
breach  of  faith.     The  remarks  which  he 
had  ma'Je  with  regard  to  the  Civil  servants 
applied  to  the  other  persons  ;  everybody 
knew  what  this    country  owed    to    the 
Royal  Irish  Constabulary,  who  performed 
their  duty  in  an  exemplary  manner.     He 
had  himself  had  much  experience  during 
his  Viceroyalty,  and  ho  felt  himself  in  a 
position  to  say  that  no  force  at  any  time 
or  in  any   country  more  thoroughly    en- 
joyed the  respect  or  admiration   of    the 
law-al)iding  citizens  of  the  country.      He 
believed  their  sympathies  were  with  the 
people,    and    when    the    country     was 
destroyed  by  the  potato  famine  the  Royal 
Irish  Constabulary  contributed    no    less 
a  sum  than  £1,300  for  the  relief  of  their 
fellow  countrymen.     Not  only  that,  but 
they  gave  us  their  services  free  of  charge, 
and  it  was  owing  to  their  aid  that  we 
were  able  to  bring  about  a   scheme   to 
combat  the  potato  famine  in   the   land. 
Then    their     Lordships    must"    consider 
that      these      men      have       in      manv 
cases    arrived  at    a  time    of  life  when 
it  will  l)c  impossible  to  embark  in  a  fresh 
career,  and  they  have  insured  their  lives 
under  the  impression  that  they  will  not 
be  disturbed,  and  he  considered  they  were 
treated  in  a  most  shameful  manner.     He 
understood  the  noble  Lord  to  say  other 
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employment  might  be    found,    and    he 
supposed   he    (Lord    Spencer)   liked   to 
think  there  may  be  other   employment 
found  for  the  Civil  servants.      But  that 
was  not  the  case  here.    There  were  some 
who    believed    that    something    like    a 
political  milennium  would  take  place  on 
the  passing  of  the  Bill,  but  it  was  not 
likely.     They  must  look  to  the  probable 
rather  than  to  the  possible  consequences 
of  the  Bill.     It  was  possible  that  some  of 
those  individuals  that  he  (Lord  Zetland) 
had  referred  to  would  consent  to   serve 
under  the    future   Government,    but   he 
confessed  to  him  it  was  extremely    im- 
probable.    He  could  not  but  characterise 
the     proposals     of      the      Government 
as  being  experimental,  and  in  their  cha- 
racter   revolutionary    and    unjust.      He 
was    not  expressing    his    own    opinion 
only  when  he  said  he  objected  to   the 
principles  of  a  measure  which  would  tend 
to  the  severance  of  the  Legislative  Union 
of  the  two  countries.      This  was  not  a 
measure   of  finalitv.      It  was  a  natural 
question  to  ask  by  whom  was  this  legis- 
lation required.     He  might  take  it  it  was 
not  the  landlords.     It   had  been  amply 
demonstrated  by   the  public  at  large  ;  it 
had    been   amply   shown   by    the   large 
demonstrations  in  the  North   of  Ireland, 
where  all  the  wealth,  capital,  and  com- 
mercial enterprise  of  the  country  was  to 
1)6    found,    that    the   proposals   of    Her 
Majesty's  Government  were  not  wanted. 
Those  demonstrations  had  not  been  con- 
fined, to  the  North  of  Ireland.      Demon- 
strations of  a  similar  character  had  lK3en 
held  in  Dublin  and   in  the   South.     Nor 
had  these  demonstrations   been  confined 
to  the  Protestants.     And  similar  demon- 
strations have  been  held  where  the  dele- 
gates have  been  elected   by  the  people, 
and  resolutions   have  been   carried  with 
the  same  unanimity.      In  this  great  City 
they  had  witnessed  a  scene  which  they 
would  never  forget :  when  the  delegates 
were  sent  to  this  country  to  free   them 
from  this   measure    which   would    bring 
destruction  on  their  country  and  ruin  on 
themselves.      As  regarded  the  feeling  in 
Ireland,  he  had  himself  travelled  largely 
about  the  country    and   endeavoured  to 
make  himself  acquainted  with  the  wants 
and    wishes    and    requirements    of    the 
people,  and  during  his  travels  he  had  re- 
ceived   innumerable    petitions    and    ad- 
dresses and  he  had  never  on  any  single 
occasion  received  a  petition  or  an  alddress 
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or  heard  a  speech  delivered  contain ing 
anything  which  could  bj  any  possibility 
be  taken  as  meaning  anything  derogatory 
to  the  Crown,  He  knew  the  chief 
troubles  of  Ireland  were  the  effect 
of  the  political  agitator  who  poisoned 
the  ears  of  the  people.  He  had 
seen  in  County  Clare  an  instance  of 
intimidation  at  the  house  of  a  farmer. 
He  interviewed  the  man,  and  saw  a  hole 
in  the  window  made  by  a  bullet,  which, 
though  meant  for  him  (the  farmer),  had 
passed  through  the  heart  of  his  young 
daughter.  There  were  three  brothers  in 
the  house,  and  yet  not  a  single  scrap  of 
evidence  was  forthcoming  as  to  the 
murder.  They  might  talk  of  the  doings 
of  tyrants  and  dictators  in  bygone  ages, 
but  never  in  the  world's  history  had 
cruelty,  tyranny,  or  intimidation  been 
brought  to  such  a  pitch  as  it  had  been 
by  the  organisation  which  was  set  on  foot 
by  those  individuals  whose  past  offences 
the  Government  were  now  prepared  to 
condone,  and  in  whom  they  now  professed 
to  feel  such  confidence  that  they  are  about 
to  entrust  to  them  the  destinies  of  the 
countrv.  The  Government  were  now 
prepared  to  throw  over  and  destroy  all 
that  in  the  past  had  been  faithful  and 
loval  and  true  in  Ireland  in  order  to  hand 
over  the  government  to  these  men  who 
had  done  all  they  could  to  make  the  go- 
vernment of  the  country  an  impossibility, 
and  who  had  never  on  any  occasion  done 
anything  whatever  to  ameliorate  the  con- 
dition of  the  people.  Such  a  state  of 
things  as  this  might  well  be  described  as 
passing  the  wit  of  man  to  understand. 
It  is  positively  certain  (hat  the  capital 
and  all  that  makes  a  country  prosperous 
and  happy  will  take  itself  elsewhere ;  as 
a  natural  concurrence  the  manhood  of  the 
country,  which  is  dependent  on  capital 
for  its  livelihood,  will  also  leave.  It  was 
not  his  (Lord  Zetland's)  intention  to  say 
how  Irish  labour  would  be  received  in 
English  markets,  but  he  would  ask,  under 
the  circumstances,  how  Her  Majesty's 
Government  proposed  to  continue  the 
Government  in  Ireland  ?  It  seemed  to 
him  the  taxes  would  be  increased.  The 
English  taxpayer  would  inevitably  be 
called  upon  to  aid  a  people  impoverished 
bv  the  results  of  legislation  sought  to  be 
placed  on  the  Statute  Book  by  an  unholy 
alliance  between  law-breakers  and  the 
remnant  of  the  once  great  Liberal  Party. 
Be  rejoiced  that  the  measure  had  come 


before  their  Lordships  for  consideration, 
and  he  believed  the  course  they  would 
take  upon  it  would  be  sanctioned  by  the 
public  at  large.  He  was  entirely  unable 
to  understand  what  liberty  would  be  con- 
ferred on  Ireland  by  the  proposals  of  the 
Government,  unless,  indeed,  it  bo  the 
sham  liberty  of  the  Land  Leaguer,  the 
robber,  and  the  assassin  ;  and  he  was 
totally  at  a  loss  to  know  what  justice 
there  could  be  in  proposals  to  hand  over 
to  law-breakers  of  the  past  the  future 
care  of  the  lives,  limbs,  and  property  of 
that  loyal  minority  in  Ireland  whose 
lives,  limbs,  and  property  both  Parties 
had  in  the  past  been  equally  anxious  to 
preserve. 

•Viscount  POWERSCOURT  said, 
as  a  constant  resident  in  Ireland,  they  in 
Dublin  and  its  neighbourhoo<l  looked 
upon  the  Bill  with  dread  impossible  to 
describe.  He  spoke  on  behalf,  not 
only  of  the  Dublin  tradesmen  and  mer- 
chants and  others,  but  all  the  artizans 
and  labourers  in  the  district.  They  all 
looked  upon  the  advent  of  the  Bill  as  a 
blight  which  would  stop  all  improve- 
ments and  all  industries  in  Ireland. 
Tradesmen  had  told  him  that  the  shadow 
of  the  Bill  ruined  trade,  and  that  in 
Dublin  there  was  nothing  going  on.  A 
Cork  tradesman,  giving  his  opinion  on 
the  subject,  said  there  was  not  a  man  in 
the  country  with  £20  in  his  pocket  who 
wanted  the  Bill.  If  this  Bill  passed, 
which  they  hoped  it  would  not,  all  im- 
provements such  as  the  light  railways 
would  come  to  an  end,  because  it  was 
quite  impossible  that  such  projects  could 
be  carried  on  by  the  finances  of  Ireland 
without  the  aid  of  Great  Britain.  He 
failed  to  see  how  Ireland  was  to  prosper, 
and  the  people  of  Ireland  were  beginning 
to  find  out  that  under  Home  Rule  the  coun- 
try would  not  prosper.  The  more  they 
realised  that  the  only  effect  of  the  Bill 
would  be  to  increase  the  burden  of  their 
taxation  the  more  were  they  inclined  to 
oppose  it.  Trinity  College  had  spoken 
pretty  plainly  on  the  subject.  Mr. 
Gladstone  brought  in  an  Education  Bill 
for  Ireland  under  which  he  proposed  to 
obliterate  the  Chairs  of  Philosophy  and 
History.  Naturally  that  did  not  suit 
the  intelligence  of  the  country  and  the 
Bill  was  thrown  out.  The  Dublin  people 
and  others  are  becoming  more  and  more 
convinced  that  this  Bill  would  result  in 
national  bankruptcy. 
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•Lord  BRASSEY  said,  he  should  give 

his  heartiest  support  to  the  principles  on 

which  the    Bill   was   founded,    hut    he 

would  not  pledge  himself  to  support  all 

its  details.     The  Bill  emhodied  the  only 

available  plan  for  dealing  with  the  Irish 
Question.  They  might  have  governed 
Ireland  by  coercion.  They  had  the 
power  to  do  so  if  they  had  thought  fit. 
Speaking  at  Portsmouth,  Mr.  Parnell 
said — 

"  It  is  impossible  for  3,000,000  of  Irishmen  to 
contend  against  2,000,000  of  other  Irishmen 
and  the  tens  of  millions  of  the  United  King- 
dom." 

Later  in  the  same  address  Mr.  Parnell 
gave  the  reasons  why  coercion  was  im- 
possible— 

"You  can,"  he  said,  "silence  us  in  Izeland, 
but  you  will  have  to  accompany  our  silence 
in  Ireland  by  our  silence  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons." 

In  other  words,  they  must  disfranchise 
Ireland.  English  statesmen  had  shrunk 
from  that  alternative.  The  Act  of  1884, 
unchallenged  by  the  Conservative  Party, 
added  more  than  500,000  votes  to  the 
electorate  of  Ireland  ;  it  was  an  addition 
of  200  per  cent.  The  results  were 
immediately  seen  ;  out  of  102  Members 
returneil  for  Ireland  86  were  Home 
Rulers.  That  was  a  national  pronounce- 
ment which  no  Liberal  Leader  could 
venture  to  disregard.  They  had  dealt 
with  the  grievance  of  religious  inequality. 
They  had  dealt  with  the  Land  Question 
in  a  succession  of  measures  strongly 
opposed,  but  which  had  been  found  by 
experience  satisfactory  in  their  operation. 
There  were  other  grievances,  which  as 
yet  they  had  not  attempted  to  remove. 
The  time  had  now  come  to  deal  with  the 
grievance  known  as  the  Castle  system. 
Its  operation  was  described  by  Mr. 
Chamberlain  at  Islington  on  June  17, 
1885,  perhaps  with  so\ne  exaggeration, 
in  an  eloquent  passage — 

"  I  do  not  believe  that  the  great  majority  of 
Englishmen  have  the  slightest  conception  of 
the  system  under  which  this  free  nation 
attempts  to  rule  a  sister  country.  It  is  a  sys- 
tem foun<led  on  the  bayonets  of  30,000  soldiers, 
encamped  permanently  as  in  a  hostile  country. 
It  is  a  system  as  completely  centralised  and 
bureaucratic  as  that  with  which  Russia  governs 
Poland.  An  Irishman  at  this  moment  cannot 
move  a  step,  he  cannot  lift  a  finger,  in  any 
parochial,  municipal,  or  educational  work,  with- 
out being  confronted,  interfered  with,  controlletl 
by  an  English  official  appointed  by  a  foreign 
Government." 


He  said,  with  Mr.  Chamberlain,  the  time 
had  come  to  substitute  for  that  system  an 
Irish  Parliament  for  purely  Irish  business. 
It  was  no  sufficient  answer  to  the  com- 
plaints of  the  Irish  people  that  they  have 
had  in  Parliament  a  Court  of  Appeal  at 
which  they  might  at  all  times  command 
a  hearing.  The  Irish  Nationalists  had 
been  represented.  They  had  been  over- 
represented.  But  the  Irish  Members 
had  sat  side  by  side  with  more  than  500 
British  Members.  What  was  the  pro- 
blem for  which  Parliament  was  called 
upon  to  provide  a  solution  ?  It  could  not 
be  more  clearly  stated  than  by  Mr. 
Charles  Stuart  Parker  in  his  Life  of  Sir 
Robert  Peel — 

"  The  sphinx  of  history,"  he  says,  "  is  once 
more  putting  the«question,  yet  unsolved.  With 
organised  agitation,  and  with  an  overwhelming 
voting  power  of  tenant  farmers  (such  as  existed 
in  the  Irish  counties  before  1829  and  exists 
again  since  1884),  how  shall  Irish  popular  de- 
mands be  reconciled  with  *  securities,'  no 
longer  for  a  Protestant  Established  Church 
(for  that,  as  Sir  Robert  Peel  foresaw,  is  gone), 
but  for  the  Legislative  Union  (which  he 
thought  might  also  go),  for  enforcement  of  the 
civil  rights  of  landlonls,  for  individual  liberty  of 
action,  and  generally  for  good  government,  as 
understood  by  the  majority  of  the  United 
Kingdom." 

Two  attempts  had  been  made  by  Mr. 
Gladstone  to  give  Local  Government  to 
Ireland.  Each  of  his  Bills  had  been  an 
embodiment  of  the  same  principle.  In 
both  they  had  a  Legislature  created  for 
purely  local  affairs,  more  limited  as  to  its 
sphere  of  action  than  Grattan's  Parlia- 
ment, but  having  the  power  of  appoint- 
ing its  own  Executive.  It  was  contended 
that  no  Executive  which  could  be 
appointed  by  an  Irish  Parliament  would 
be  fit  to  be  entrusted  with  the  responsi- 
bility of  government.  The  objection  to 
an  Irish  Executive  rested  upon  a  deep 
distrust  of  the  Irish  character.  It  could 
not  be  denied  that  there  had  been  much 
lawlessness  and  disaffection  in  Ireland  ; 
but  let  them  ask  themselves  whether  that 
regrettable  state  of  things  had  not  been 
created  by  poverty  and  acts  of  misgovcrn- 
ment.  Was  it  not  true,  as  Mr.  Bright 
once  said,  that  "  everything  can  be  made 
of  an  Irishman  in  every  country  but  his 
own "  ?  That  cautious  and  profound 
statesman.  Sir  Cornewall  Lewis,  made  a 
just  estimate  of  the  political  capacity  of 
Irishmen — 

"  Before  I  went  to  Ireland,"  he  said,  "  I  had 
very  strong  opinions  aa  to  the  influeiic*e  of  mce 
on  "the  Irish  character.    But  when  1  came  to 
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look  at  tbiDgB  more  closel;  and  to  see  all  tbe  de- 
moTatising  influences  to  which  they  have  been, 
anil  are,  sabjecteci,  I  asked  m^rself  whether  a 
people  ot  Germanic  race  would  have  turned  out 
much  better;  and  I  reall;  could  not  answer  in 
the  nffirmative.  .  .  .  CietcTU  paribvt,  I 
would  sooner  have  a  German  than  a  Celt,  and  a 
Protestant  than  a  Catholic  ;  but  I  have  no  doubt 
that  a  peasantr;  of  Catholic  Celt9  may  be  so 
fforerned  and  placed  under  such  moral  in- 
iueoces  a»  to  be  peaceable,  indmtrioua,  and 
contented." 

While  dcclioiug  to  take  a  peisimiat  view 
of  tbe  political  capacity  of  IriBhmen,  be 
desired  tbat  the  cbaoges  coatemplated 
sboiild  be  made  with  prudence,  and,  as 
Mr.  Farnell  wag  contented  to  allow,  by 
gradual  stages.  Failure  need  not  be 
anticipated,  but  they  ehould  be  prepared 
for  every  contingency.  Under  the  Bill 
it  was  proposed  that  the  whole  adminis- 
tration of  tbe  Local  Government  should 
be  supervised  by  tbe  Lord  Lieutenant, 
advising  with  the  local  Executive,  but 
subject  to  instructions  from  the  Imperial 
Cabinet.  Imperial  unity  and  control 
would  be  preserved  by  the  Irish  Peers  in 
this  House  and  by  representation  iu  tbe 
House  of  Commons.  Two  Irish  Exche- 
quer Judges  were  Co  be  appointed  under 
the  Great  Seal  of  the  United  Kingdom. 
It  would  be  no  infringement  of  the  prin- 
ciple of  the  Bill  to  retain  the  appointment 
to  a  large  number  of  the  higher  judicial 
offices.  Under  tbe  Bill  it  was  proposed 
to  maintain  the  fine  force  of  Royal  Irish 
Constabulary  for  a  period  of  six  years. 
It  was  certainly  not  desirable  that  it 
should  be  disbanded  until  the  peace  of 
Ireland  was  thoroughly  assured  under 
the  Local  Government.  The  Constabu- 
lary might  be  maintained  as  a  gendar- 
merie, forming  part  of  the  Regular  Army, 
and  paid  out  of  the  Army  Estimates. 
That  was  one  of  the  many  wise  recom- 
mendations of  the  DefoQ  Commission,  on 
which  no  action  had  been  taken. 
Turning  to  Clause  9,  under  the 
original  Bill  of  1886  the  Irish  Mem- 
bers were  not  retained  in  the  Im- 
perial Parliament.  Their  position  had 
been  reconsidered  in  deference  to  a 
wish.  If  retained,  tbe  Irish 
|)ust  sit  in  Parliament  for 
ae.      The    in-and-out    ph 

jiuprscticable.  The  ano- 
'  situation  would  be 
■tigated  if  the  Parliamentary 
of  Ireland  were  reduced 
like  the  proportion  of  its 
)   the   Imperial  Revenue. 


If  this  were  done,  tbe  Irish  Members 
Id  be  about  3S  in  a  total  of  670. 
Such  a  representation  would  be  quite 
suSicient  to  sustain  the  unity  of  govern- 
ment and  tbe  Imperial  supremacy  of 
Parliament.  It  would  probably  be  more 
beueticial  to  Ireland  than  the  present 
excess  of  Members,  while  giving  the 
Irish  Party  less  power  than  they  at  pre- 
sent possessed  to  set  up  or  to  overthrow 
Ministries.  The  Land  Question  was 
most  difGcult  of  all  the  ques- 
i  with  which  the  Government 
had  to  deal  iu  Ireland.  It  was  not 
touched  upon  in  the  present  Bill.  It 
was  said,  and  said  truly,  by  Aristotle, 
the  father  of  political  science,  "The 
protection  of  property  is  the  principal 
care  of  statesmen,  it  being  the  question 
on  which  all  revolutions  depend."  Every 
Royal  Commission  had  recommended  a 
large  conversion  of  the  Irish  occupiers 
into  owners,  with  the  assistance  of  the 
State.  The  principle  bad  been  accepted 
by  statesmen  on  both  sides.  It  was  ob- 
vious Iliat  the  policy  of  land  purchase 
could  only  be  carried  through  by  agree- 
ment on  the  part  of  responsible  statesmen 
on  both  sides.  Not  only  in  relation  to 
land,  but  in  regard  to  the  whole  of  tbe 
complex  and  difficult  Irish  Question, 
was  it  not  true  that  until  some  general 
agreement  was  obtained  on  the  leading 
principles  it  was  impossible  that  the  work 
of  legislation  could  be  completed  ?  The 
late  Government,  although  strongly 
opposed  to  Mr.  Gladstone's  proposals 
in  1886,  did  uot  hesitate  to  proceed  on 
similar  lines  when  they  came  into  Office. 
They  began  with  an  expenditure  of 
£10,000,000  under  the  Ashbourne  Acts. 
They  made  a  further  proposal  to  raise 
£33,000,000  for  the  same  purpose.  The 
principle  of  State-aided  land  purchase 
having  once  been  adopted  we  must  goon 
to  the  end.  That  was  tbe  opinion  of  the 
Lord  Chancellor.  His  noble  and  Icarnel 
Friend  on  the  Woolsack,  addressing  the 
Eighty  Club  in  1889,  said— 

"  I  think  it  would  be  poor  kindueM  to  the 
Irish  Legislature  to  leave  them  the  task  ot  deal- 
ing with  the  Land  Qnestion." 
It  was  only  by  agreement  on  both  sides 
that  such  an  arrangement  could  be 
adopted,  and  until  such  an  agreement  bad 
been  arrived  at  it  would  be  impossible 
that  our  legislation  in  regard  to  Ireland 
could  take  a  final  shape.  When  the 
principles    had    been    fixed  the   task  of 
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framing  a  measure  could  be  eotrusted,  as 
it  was  Buggested  by  Lord  Uoaebery  in  a 
speecL  delivered  at  NorCkwicli.  He  sug- 
gested when  the  general  priuciples  had 
been  fixed  a  Koyal  Comniisaiou  sbould 
be  appointed  coneisting  of  some  of  their 
most  distingnisliod  lanyersaudpermaneni 
Civil  servants  of  the  Cron-u,  to  whom 
should  he  entrusted  the  framiug  of  the 
measure  iu  all  itsdetails.  However  pro- 
tracted the  delay,  if  the  polii:y  now  pro- 
posed should  iu  the  eud  prove  successful, 
nothing  could  deprive  Mr.  Gladstone  of 
the  credit  which  was  his  due  for  his 
services  to  Ireland.  In  conclusion,  let  it 
be  remembered  that,  in  dealing  with 
Ireland,  Parlianient  had  to  deal  not  only 
with  the  inhabitants  of  an  island  of 
limited  extent,  but  with  the  far  larger 
numbers  of  Irish  descent,  who  were 
settled  in  the  United  States  and  the 
Colonies,  and  whose  hostility  was  the 
source  of  political  difficulties,  only  to  be 
removed  by  a  policy  of  conciliation.  All 
experience,  whether  in  Europe  or  iu  our 
own  Colonies,  was  in  favour  of  the 
policy.  It  was  idle  to  talk  of  separation, 
and  to  argue  that  Irelaud,  under  limited 
self-governmeDt,  could  be  used  as  a  base 
for  hostile  operatious.  With  all  the 
armed  force  and  every  military  position 
in  the  Imperial  Goverumeut's  haoda, 
with  its  fleets  filling  Irish  harbourtt,  how 
could  Ireland  lift  up  a  finger?  Separa- 
tion was  not  desired  by  Irishmen  them- 
selves. They  were  not  so  uuintelligeut 
that  they  should  fail  lo  see  the  advantages 
to  their  country  of  being  joined  to  and 
protected  by  a  powerful  Empire  of  great 
resources.  It  was  the  hope,  it  was  the 
confidence  of  the  Government,  that  wheu 
their  new  plan  had  been  established 
there  would  be  no  desire  for  separation, 
but  rather  that  the  Union  of  the  Empire 
would  be  cemented  by  indissoluble  bonds 
of  common  interests  and  reciprocal 
regard.  He  desired  to  give  a  hearty 
general  support  to  the  Bill  now  before 
the  House. 

The  Duke  of  NORFOLK  said,  the 
□obie  Lord  who  had  just  down  had  com- 
forted himself  forhavingsupported  the  Bill 
by  putting  forward  the  many  Ameudments 
he  proposed  to  move  if  the  Bill  reached 
the  Committee  stage.  He  congratulated 
the  noble  Lord  that  he  would  not  be 
called  upon  to  carry  into  practical  effect 
the  promise  which  he  had  given  the 
Hoiis«.  They  all  knew  trhat  wu  to  be 
Lord  Brauejf 
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the  fate  of  this  measure,  but  he  did  not 

intend  to  trouble  them  again  with  the 
arguments  which  were  wcl!  known.  The 
title  of  the  Bill  itself — it  was  entitled  a 
Bill  for  the  Better  Government  of  Ire- 
land— showed  what  it  was.  It  was  pro- 
moted for  the  purpose  of  putting  power 
into  the  hands  of  a  political  Party  who 
lost  no  opportunity  of  showing  how  un- 
fit they  were  of  undertaking  the  responsi- 
bility. It  put  the  power  in  the  hands  of 
two  opposing  factions.  One  of  the 
factions  had  no  means  or  will  to  reconcile 
its  opponents,  and  no  power  to  bind  the 
hostile  factions  into  one  people.  To  the 
I  Protestants  of  Ireland  the  power  would 
be  wielded  by  those  they  felt  they  could 
not  trust,  to  the  Catholics  of  Ireland  it 
dangled  before  them  the  dangerous 
temptations  of  power  that  could  only  be 
grasped  by  an  unholy  alliance  con- 
demned by  the  Church,  and  whose 
Leaders  had  openly  defied  the  Decrees 
of  the  Holy  See.  It  came  tn  such 
a  shape  that  showed  that  capital  and 
enterprise  were  already  leaving,  and  on 
leaving  the  House  of  Commons  the 
very  last  words  said  about  it  were 
words  of  protest  from  those  whom 
it  was  supposed  to  benefit  agaiust 
the  Financial  Clauses,  and  that  was  why 
it  was  not  so  much  as  the  last  word,  but 
rather  that  it  was  a  second  contest  that 
would  take  place  in  Ireland,  because  it 
had  this  Bill  for  foundation  and  en- 
couragement in  the  action  which  brought 
the  Bill  about.*  That  was  one  of  the 
reasons  which  made  them  feel  liow  futile 
were  the  hopes  of  those  who  looked  for 
relief  from  this  measure.  He  did  not 
wish  to  take  up  too  much  time,  but  he 
thought  there  were  two  instances  he 
would  bring  to  their  miaJs.  One  was 
the  feeling  that 'the  Bill  was  to  be 
amended,  and  so  bring  to  an  end  the 
struggle  and  agitation  which  had  gone 
on  so  long  ;  and  the  other  feeling  that 
England  ought  to  expiate  her  acta  of  evil 
government  and  repent ;  and,  therefore, 
this  Act  was  an  Act  of  Tindy  rupiirntion 
and  justice.  Surely  they  uoiild  not  a^mit 
for  a  moment  that  this  Bill  v 
and  badge  of  victory  of  i 
The  noble  Earl  who  moved 
Beading  assured  the  House: 
would  not  be  so  foolish  an 
agitation  further,  because  t'lfj^JL 
separation  was  hopeless,  mid  j( 
the   Bill  were  the  Armie 
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That  was  a  verj  strange  way  of  in- 
troducing this  olive  branch.  There 
might  be  among  the  Home  Rule  Party 
some  who  nuderstood  well  enough  that 
there  might  be  a  question  between  sepa- 
ration or  civil  war,  and  those  who  had 
found  in  the  past  that  agitation  paid  so 
well  might  get  up  an  agitation  for  its 
own  sake  without  reallv  thinkin^:  of  the 
bribes  they  dangled  before  their  dupes. 
The  point  need  not  be  discussed  whether 
they  intended  to  go  on  from  demand  to 
demand,  though  they  had  given  their 
own  assurance  that  that  was  their  inten- 
tion, without  even  paying  their  Lord- 
ships* House  the  compliment  of  waiting 
to  see  how  they  were  going  to  dispose  of 
this  measure.  At  a  meeting  at  Dublin 
on  the  9th  of  August,  Mr.  Redmond 
stated  that  such  a  measure  of  Home  Rule 
could  not  be  regarded  as  final  and  satis- 
factory by  the  Irish  people.  Noble 
Lords  opposite  might  say  that  repre- 
sented the  views  of  merely  a  fraction 
of  the  Irish  people ;  but  it  showed  to 
what  sort  of  people  the  administration 
of  the  government  of  Ireland  was  to  be 
entrusted.  At  another  meeting,  on  the 
2nd  August,  Mr.  Healy  criticised  the 
attitude  of  the  Parnellite  Party,  and  said 
that  the  Home  Rule  measure  must  be 
regarded  as  a  compromise — that  people 
must  not  suppose  that  in  this  world  they 
could  get  everything  they  wanted  at 
once,  and  that  they  ought  to  know  that  a 
compromise  must  be  accepted  in  this 
matter  and  be  glad  to  accept  this  Bill. 
Mr.  Healy  went  on  to  say  that  the  Irish 
people  could  not  expect,  after  700  years 
of  slavery,  everything  they  deserved  in 
one  day  or  in  one  year.  He  said  they 
must  be  content  with  laying  one  stone 
upon  another,  laying  a  good  -foundation, 
and  trusting  that  by-and-bye  somebody 
would  put  on  the  roof  ;  that  they  must 
proceed  quietly  and  certainly  with  their 
work,  and  in  that  spirit,  animated  by 
those  views  and  supported  by  their 
countrymen,  they  proposed  to  proceed  to 
the  end.  He  could  hardly  understand 
the  contemptuous  indifference  to  the  feel- 
ings of  the  Gladstonian  Party  in  England, 
which  must  have  been  present  to  Mr. 
Healy*s  mind  when  he  made  that  auda- 
cious statement.  It  meant  that  the  Irish 
Party  were  using  that  Bill  as  a  foundation 
on  which  to  build  up  an  edifice  from 
which  t?  attack  us.  It  meant  that  the 
FedeimlK!^ would  be  on  the  floor  of  the 


House  of  Commons,  turning  out  Govern- 
ment after  Government  for  the  purpose 
of  forcing  them  to  listen  to  Irish  de- 
mands for  fear  of  offending  the  Irish 
Representatives.  He  need  not  <lwell 
further  upon  the  absurdity  of  this 
measure  being  looked  upon  as  final. 
He  did  not  deny  that  there  had  been 
much  of  evil  in  the  past  in  the  govern- 
ment of  Ireland  which  we  had  to 
make  amends  for  ;  but  the  remedy  was 
not,  having  taken  from  them  all  power  of 
managing  their  own  affairs  and  having 
sapped  and  undermined  their  strength,  to 
give  them  this  pretended  boon  at  a  time 
when  it  was  sure  to  be  used  only  by  one 
Party  against  another  in  that  unhappy 
country.  He  well  knew  what  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church  had  suffered  in  Ireland, 
but  he  held  the  conviction  that  the 
Church  in  Ireland  could  look  with  trust 
and  confidence  to  the  Government  of  this 
united  countrv  to  meet  everv  fair  and 
just  demand  and  to.  right  anything  which 
might  be  wrong.  Much  might  also  be 
achieved  by  a  steady  policy  in  the  direc- 
tion of  developing  the  resources  of  the 
country.  No  one  could  deny  that  during 
the  few  years  that  the  late  Government"^ 
were  in  Ofijce  they  showed  a  practical 
determination  in  this  direction.  The 
alliance  of  the  Irish  Nationalists  with  the 
Gladstouiaus  was  much  to  be  condemned; 
and  all  must  feel  that  such  a  union  was  a 
disgraceful  chapter  in  the  public  history 
of  our  country.  What  answer  should  be 
given  to  that  disgraceful  episode  in  public 
policy  ?  Their  Lordships  were  helping 
to  shape  that  answer  by  the  course  they 
intended  to  take  on  this  Bill.  It  was  for 
their  Lordships  to  give  the  nation  time  to 
reflect  on  what  it  was  doing,  time  to 
take  care  that  this  did  not  become  an 
accepted  policy,  and  in  order  to  see 
whether  the  people  were  really  prepared 
to  follow  Leaders  in  such  a  disgraceful 
use  of  power.  The  throwing  out  of  this 
Bill  by  a  large  majority  would  make  the 
people  of  this  country  pause  and  consider 
that  in  the  Constitutional  safeguards 
with  which  the  wisdom  of  our  forefathers 
had  provided  us  we  might  look  for> 
perhaps,  a  slow  but  a  wise  and  general 
unfolding  for  the  everlasting  good  of  the 
peoj)le,  and  that  this  would  be  better  than 
the  fails  of  statesmen  who,  seeking  to 
gratify  their  personal  ambition,  put  the 
nation  and  the  Empire  in  the  jeopardy  in. 
which  it  had  stood  of  late.     He  trusted 
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^hat  their  Lordships  would,  by  a  large 
inajoritv,  throw  out  the  Bill. 
i  Lord  MUSKERRY  said,  when  he 
had  the  honour  of  addressing  their  Lord- 
ships in  February  last  he  told  them  he 
had  been  for  nearly  18  years  a  constant 
resident  in  Ireland.  He  merely  reminded 
them  of  this  to  show  their  Lordships  he 
had  a  practical  knowledge  of  the  subject 
he  was  speaking  about.  To  his  mind, 
this  Home  Rule  Bill  showed  on  the  part 
of  those  responsible  for  it  either  a  criminal 
disregard  for  the  welfare  of  the  country 
and  its  inhabitants,  or  an  utter  ignorance 
of  Ireland  and  the  Irish,  together  with  a 
childlike  trust  and  belief  in  the  repre- 
sentations of  the  Irish  so-called  National 
Party.  A  few  years  ago  there  had  been 
three  Parties  in  Ireland — Conservatives, 
Liberals,  and  those  who  now  called 
themselves  Nationalists — the  latter  Party 
hating,  or  professing  to  hate,  England 
and  all  things  English,  except  English 
money — that  they  did  not  hate.  At  the 
present  time  there  were  three  Parties — 
Loyalists,  Nationalists  (with  their  feel- 
ings towards  England  unchanged),  and 
a  third  Party,  and  a  very  large  Party — 
he  meant  those  who  were  content  with 
and  appreciated  the  Rule  they  were 
living  under,  with  its  safeguards  to  life 
and  property,  and  who  dreaded  the 
results  that  they  knew  would  follow 
Home  Rule.  But  these  people  were 
afraid  to  give  their  real  views — afraid  of 
the  Narioual  Party  as  represented  in 
every  district  and  small  village  in  Ireland 
by  those  who  had  everything  to  gain  and 
nothing  to  lose,  by  those  who  were  too 
idle  to  work,  and  who  kept  the  honest 
and  industrious  man  in  terror  for  his  pro- 
perty— aye,  and  for  his  life — should  he 
venture  to  disagree  with  them.  Now, 
what  were  the  grounds  for  giving  Ireland 
Home  Rule  ?  The  wish  of  the  majority  ? 
Well,  nearly  everyone  who  had  any 
stake  in  the  country — merchants,  traders, 
professional  men,  and  landowners — were 
utterly  against  it.  And  were  the  majority 
in  favour  of  it  ?  He  said  the  National 
Members  in  Parliament  did  not  represeut 
the  majority,  as  they  claimed,  for,  as  he 
had  said  before,  a  large  number  of  the 
people  of  Ireland  were  afraid  to  show 
their  real  feelings.  The  Ballot,  he 
assured  their  Lordships,  was  very  little 
protection  in  Ireland.  **  Ireland,  a 
nation  !  ^*  That  was  the  great  toast  of 
the  National  Party — '^Ireland,  a  nation  T* 
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If  Ireland  was  a  nation  she  had  a  right 
to  the  following  :  The  right  to  choose  her 
own  form  of  Government,  and  to  say 
whether  it  should  be  a  Monarchy  orV  a 
Republic ;  the  right  to  separate  from 
Great  Britain  now  or  at  any  other  time  ; 
the  right  to  her  own  Army  and  Navy 
and  foreign  policy ;  and  the  right  to 
absolutely  control  her  own  trade  and 
taxation.  If  they  granted  Home  Rule  on 
the  ground  of  her  being  a  nation  they 
could  not  refuse  separation  hereafter  if  it 
were  demanded.  As  to  Ireland^s  nation- 
ality, he  would  quote  Mr.  Gladstone  (as 
reported  in  The  Daily  News^  June  26, 
1886)— 

"  Are  you  aware — probably  many  of  you  are — 
that  of  the  population  of  Ireland  by  far  the 
greater  number  are  of  British  descent?" 

Now  as  to  the  commercial   progress  of 

Ireland  under  the  present  rule  :    In  1852 

the  Revenue  of  Ireland  was  £4,500,000  ; 

in   1885  it  was  £8,000,000,  an  increase 

of  77  per  cent.     In  1852  the  tonnage  of 

shipping     entering      Irish     ports      was 

5,000,000;  in    1885   it  was    13,000,000, 

an   increase  of   IGO  per  cent.     In  1852 

the    Excise     Duties    of     Ireland    were 

£1,500,000  ;  in   1H85  they  had  grown  to 

£4,500,000,  an  increase  of  200  per  cent. 

In  1849  the  amount  in  the  Savings  Banks 

of  Ireland  was  £  1  ,:i00,000 ;  and  in  1887  it 

was  £5,340,000,  an   increase  of   340  per 

cent.       In    the     Post     Office    Savings 

Banks    (being    tiie    popular  banks    with 

poorer  depositors)  the   amount  in   1870 

was   only   £583,165  ;     in    1888    it    had 

grown   to   £3,128,000,    an    increase    of 

450  per  cent,  in    18   years.     Surely  that 

showed  progress,  and  that   the    present 

mode  of  government  was  doing  good  to 

the  country.     They  could  rule  Ireland  if 

they   would — she  only   wanted  a  strong 

and  resolute  Governmeut  in  order  to  be 

prosperous  and  happy.     At  Aberdeen,  in 

1871,  Mr.  Gladstone  said — and  let  their 

Lordships     remember    that    since    then 

many  Acts  had  been  passed,  such  as  the 

Land   Act,  Arrears  Act,  Franchise  Act, 

Relief  Act — all  to  please  the  Nationalists 

— the  right  hon.  Gentleman  said — 

"  I  have  looked  in  vjiiu  for  the  setting  forth 
of  any  practical  scheme  of  |x>licy  which  the 
Imperial  Parliament  is  not  equal  to  deal  with, 
and  which  is  to  be  brought  alx>ut  by  Home 
Rule.  .  .  .  There  is  nothing  Ireland  has 
asked,  and  which  this  country  and  this  Parlia- 
ment have  refusetl.  This  Parliament  has  done 
for  Ireland  what  it  would  have  scrupled  to  do 
for  England  and  for  Scotland.  .  .  .  What 
are  the  inequalities  of  England  an«l  Ireland  I    I 
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declare  that  I  know  none,  except  that  there  are 
certain  taxes  still  remaining  which  are  levied 
orer  Englishmen  and  Scotchmen,  and  which  are 
not  leried  over  Irishmen ;  and,  likewise,  that 
there  are  certain  purposes  for  which  public 
money  is  freely  and  largely  given  in  Ireland, 
and  for  which  it  is  not  given  in  England  or 
Scotland." 

And  now,  to  show  their  Lordships  the 
state  of  Ireland  before  the  Union,  under 
a  Home  Rule  Parliament,  he  would  read 
an  extract  from  the  speech  of  Lord 
Clare,  the  then  Lord  Chancellor  of  Ire- 
land. Advocating  the  Union,  the  noble 
and  learned  Lord  said  (on  the  lOtb 
February,  1800)— 

"  I  will  now  appeal  to  every  dispassionate 
man  who  hears  me  whether  I  have  in  anything 
misstated  or  exaggerated  the  calamitous  situa- 
tion of  my  country,  or  the  coalition  of  vice  and 
folly  which  has  long  undermined  her  happiness, 
and  at  this  hour  loiidly  threatens  her  existence. 
It  is  gravely  inculcated,  I  know — *Let  the 
British  Minister  leave  us  to  ourselves,  and  we 
are  very  well  as  we  are.*  *  We  are  very  well  as 
we  are.*  Gracious  God  !  of  what  materials 
must  the  heart  of  that  man  be  composed,  who 
knows  the  state  of  the  country,  and  will  coldly 
tell  us  '  we  are  very  well  as  we  are  ? '  *  We  are 
very  well  as  we  are.'  We  have  not  three  years 
■of  redemption  from  bankruptcy  or  intolerable 
taxation,  nor  one  hour's  security  against  the 
renewal  of  exterminating  civil  war.  *  We  are 
▼ery  well  as  we  are.'  liOok  to  your  Statute 
Book  —  Session  after  Session  have  you  been 
compelled  to  enact  laws  of  unexampled 
rigour  and  novelty  to  repress  the  horrible  ex- 
ceases  of  the  mass  of  your  people  ;  and  the 
fury  of  murder  and  pillage  and  desolation  have 
so  outrun  all  legislative  exertion  that  you 
have  been  at  length  driven  to  the  hard  necessity 
of  breaking  down  the  pale  of  the  Municipal 
Law,  and  putting  your  country  under  the  ban 
of  military  government ;  and  in  every  little 
circle  of  dignity  and  imlependence  we  hear 
whispers  of  discontent  at  the  temperate  dis- 
cretion with  which  it  is  administered.  *  We  are 
very  well  as  we  are.'  Look  to  the  old  revo- 
lutionary Government  of  the  Irish  Union,  and 
the  mo^lern  revolutionary  Government  of  the 
Irish  Consulate,  canvassing  the  dregs  of  that 
rebel  democracy  for  a  renewal  of  popular  fer- 
ment and  outrage  to  overcome  the  deliberations 
of  Parliament.  *  We  are  very  well  as  we  arc.' 
Look  to  your  civil  and  religious  dissensions— 
look  to  the  fury  of  political  faction,  and  the 
torrents  of  human  blood  that  stain  the  face  of 
yoar  country,  and  of  what  material  is  that  man 
composted  who  will  not  listen  with  patience  and 
gooriwill  to  any  proposition  that  can  be  made 
to  him  for  composing  the  distractions,  and 
healing  the  wounds,  and  alienating  the  miseries 
of  this  devoted  nation  ?  *  We  are  very  well  as 
we  are.'  Look  to  your  finances,  and,  I 
repeat,  you  have  not  redemption  for  three 
years  from  public  bankruptcy,  or  a  burden 
of  taxation  which  will  sink  every  gentle- 
man  of   property   in  the  country 

We  raise  a  Revenue  of  more  than  £230,000 
on  British  g^oods  imported  into  Ireland  ;  and  in 
return  the  Revenue  raised  by  England  on  the 
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importation  of  Irish  produce  is  little  more  than 
£10,000.  And  what  are  the  offerings  of  grati- 
tude and  duty  on  our  part  in  return  for  these 
benefits  and  advantages  ?  A  declaration  of  war 
by  any  Foreign  Power  against  the  British 
nation  is  the  signal  for  faction  and  rebellion  in 
Ireland.  The  received  maxim  is,  not  to  forego 
the  opportunity  of  foreign  war  to  press  forward 
Irish  claims,  and  ripen  every  difference  and  dis- 
content with  the  British  Government  into  a 
ground  of  permanent  and  rancorous  national 
hostility  ;  insomuch  that,  in  time  of  difficulty 
and  danger,  Great  Britain,  so  far  from  deriving 
support  or  security  from  her  connection  with 
Ireland,  feels  it  as  a  millstone  hung  upon  her 
neck.  .  .  .  Anothcrargument  against  a  Legis- 
lative Union  is,  that  it  will  drive  your  nobility 
and  gentry  from  their  own  country,  and  prac- 
tically impoverish  the  Metropolis.  With  respect 
to  emigration,  look  to  the  number  of  Irish  emi- 
grants who  now  crowd  every  village  in  Great 
Britain,  and  have  been  driven  to  seek  an  asylum 
there  from  the  brutal  fury  of  the  Irish  people 
and  the  cold-blootled  treachery  of  ^heir  own 
domestics,  palpably  fomented  and  encouraged 
by  Irish  faction  and  Irish  treason.  And  let  any 
dispassionate  man  say  whether  the  evil  of  emi- 
gration can  ever  be  greater  than  it  is  at  this  day. 
If  we  are  to  live  in  a  perpetual  storm  here  ;  if  it 
is  to  remain  at  the  discretion  of  every  adven- 
turer, of  feeble  and  ostentatious  talents,  un 
governed  by  a  particle  of  judgment  or  discretion, 
to  dress  up  fictitious  grievances  for  popular 
delusion,  and  let  loose  a  savage  and  barbarous 
people  upon  the  property  and  respect  of  the 
Irish  nation — what  gentleman  who  has  the 
means  of  living  out  of  this  country  will  be  in- 
duce<l  to  remain  in  it  1 " 

In  that  passage  their  Lordships  had  a 

picture  of  Ireland  before  the  Union.    No 

one   could   saj   it   was   a  pleasing  one. 

Were  they  going  to  throw  her  back  into 

the   same    condTtion  ?     Many   wise   and 

able  men  had  built  up  and  consolidated 
this  great  Empire  year  by  year,  and  reign 
after  reign.  Were  their  Lordships  going 
to  he  the  first  to  commence  the  process 
of  dismemberment  and  destruction  ?  Let 
them  remember  that  the  men  at  whose 
instance  this  most  unpatriotic  measure 
had  been  brought  forward  had  made  no 
secret — when  out  of  England — of  their 
hatred  for,  and  their  wish  to  injure, 
England.  He  saw  noble  Lords  opposite 
who  had  been  Her  Majesty's  Viceroys  in 
Ireland.  One  of  them,  at  least,  must 
well  know  the  sentiments  expressed  as 
to  England  by  many  of  the  present 
Nationalist  Members  of  Parliament.  The 
noble  Lords  have  had  a  very  short  stay 
in  Ireland — as,  he  regretted  to  say,  had 
been  the  custom  with  most  Viceroys 
since  the  time  of  Queen  Elizabeth — ^for 
their  Lordships  would  know  that  Sir 
Walter  Raleigh,  in  his  history,  said — 
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"  Out  Princes  tiBTe  commonl;  lelt  theit 
Depntlei  in  Ireland  three  Tears,  whence,  by 
iCMon  of  the  •hoitness  of  their  time,  muty  ol 
them  have  returned  u  wiie  as  they  went  ont ; 
other*  have  profited  more  ;  and  yet,  when  they 
began  but  to  know  the  first  mdiiitents  of  war 
and  government  fitting  the  country,  they  have 
been  called  home,  and  new  apprentices  sent  in 
their  placei,  to  the  great  prejudice  both  of  this 
■nd  that  estate." 
But  even  that  abort  stay  ought  to  have 
ehowa  noble  Lords  aufficieat  to  pre- 
vent them  111 pportiDg  this  Bill.  Or  were 
Party  iDl«rests  to  be  supreioe  before  Ire- 
land's good — before  the  safety  and  welfare 
of  Eaglaad  and  the  Empire?  This  Bill 
was  to  destroy  the  Union  of  England  and 
Ireland.  Pass  it,  Knd  who  coald  say 
what  would  be  the  nest  tie  thej  would 
be  asked  to  sever  P  They  dared  not  pass 
it  1  No  one  who  had  any  regard  for  hie 
country  could  entertain  the  thought  of 
doing  so.  And  as  for  Ireland,  if,  as 
Chnrchmen  said,  they  were  responsible 
hereafter  for  deeds  done  on  this  earth, 
already  a  heavy  reckoning  lay  with 
those  at  the  bead  of  the  Government  for 
orimes  committed  and  blood  spilled  during 
the  past  few  years.  He  implored  their 
Lordships  not  to  let  the  crime  of  pusiog 
this  BiU  be  added — for  crime  it  would 
be,  and  a  Cowardly  crime  ;  for  besides 
the  immense  injury  to  all  Ireland,  they 
would  thereby  forsake  and  desert  those 
who  had  always  been  their  loyal  and 
faithful  frieuds,  and  bad  trusted  in  the 
honour  of  the  British  GoTemment.  The 
most  charitable  way  to  account  for  this 
Bill  ever  seeing  the  light  was  to  think 
of  its  author  or  authors  suffering  from 
aberration  of  the  intellect  I  So  Govern- 
ment had  any  right,  either  for  Party  pur- 
poses or  to  satisfy  the  outcry  of  sedition, 
to  plunge  a  whole  country  in  ruin  ;  and 
he  told  their  Lordships — and,  as  they 
need  not  to  be  reminded,  be  knew  the 
country  well — that  as  certainly  as  they 
granted  Home  Kule  to  Ireland  so  surely 
would  arise  the  same  condition  of  things 
that  Lord  Clare  had  descrihed  in  his 
speech  93  years  ago. 

Earl  COWPER  said,  the  Bill  had 
been  so  thoroughly  discussed  that  it  was 
rather  difficult  to  find  new  arguments  or 
to  touch  upon  points  which  had  not  been 
touched  upon  before-  Following  the 
great  Debate  which  had  lately  taken 
place  in  the  other  House,  their  Lordships, 
no  doubt,  felt  rather  bewildered,  and 
were  rather  in  the  poaition  of  men  who 
Lord  Mutherry 


could  not  see  the  wood  because  of  the 
trees  ;  but  their  Lordships  in  that  House, 
from  the  fact  of  their  removal  from  the 
ordinary  strife  of  politics  and  from  their 
elevated  position — from  being,  as  it  were, 
set  up  in  a  balloon — could  take  a  clearer 
view.  It  struck  him  that  those  who 
advocated  this  measure  bad  never  suc- 
ceeded in  eatablisbiug  the  fundamental 
point  which  ought  to  be  the  base  of  their 
whole  argument — that  there  was  a  real 
demand  in  Ireland  for  Home  Rule  for  its 
own  sake.  He  knew  it  had  been  adopted 
there  by  a  large  Party,  but  that  wa» 
under  peculiar  circumstances.  He  would 
not  go  back  as  far  as  the  Union  ;  hs 
would  take  a  point  within  tbe  recollec- 
tion of  those  who  were  middle-aged  or 
oldish  people.  He  would  take  the 
Fenian  movement,  with  which  tbe  noble 
Earl  on  the  Front  Bench  tbe  Leader  of  tbe 
House  had  so  successfully  grappled,  in 
1865,  and  would  ask  whether  that  move- 
ment bad  anything  in  tbe  world  to  do  with 
Home  Rule — whether  it  did  not,  in  fact, 
aim  at  tbe  foundation  of  an  Irish  Re- 
public ?  Was  it  not  tbe  fact  that,  till 
Mr.  Parnell  took  up  Home  Rule  in  com- 
bi  nation  with  other  things,  it 
was  never  made  a  cry  at  all  P 
It  was  by  working  on  tbe  very 
natural  wish  of  the  Irish  farmers  to  pay 
as  little  rent  aa  possible  that  Mr.  PameU 
and  his  friends  were  enabled  to  get  such 
hold  of  the  Irish  people,  assisted  and 
inforced  by  tbe  Fenian  Clubs  that  still 
existed  throughout  the  country.  No 
wonder,  tben,  that  when  Mr.  Gladstone 
adopted  Home  Rule  In  1886  he  found  a 
large — nay,  an  ovorwhelmiug — body  of 
Irisbmen  in  its  favour.  He  maintained 
that  there  was  no  evidence  to  show  that 
e  was  ever  such  a  longing  on  the 
part  of  tbe  Irish  people  for  a  Parliament 
to  manage  their  own  aSairs  as  there  was 
among  tbe  Hungarians  or  in  tbe  Spanish 
Provinces.  On  tbe  contrary,  he  said  tbe 
us  of  the  Irish  people  was  not  in 
favour  of,and  did  not  induce  them  to  have 
any  great  wish  for,  Local  Government  to 
manage  their  own  affairs.  It  was  a  nation 
fond  of  centralisation.  This  was  the 
mark  of  a  nation  either  in  its  infancy  or 
its  decadence.  The  Land  League  was 
of  tbe  most  despotic  authorities  that 
-  existed.  That  organisation  showed 
tbe  genius  of  the  Irish  people.  It  was 
not  in  tbe  nature  of  tbe  Irish  people  to 
wish  for  a  Parliament  to  manage  their 
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own  local  affairs,  though  it  was  in  their 
nature  to   wish  to   be    an    independent 
nation.  No  one  had  seriously  maintained 
that  a  Parliament   in  Dublin   would  be 
able  to  do  more  for  the  Irish  people  than 
the  Parliament  at  Westminster,  which  for 
many  years  past  had  shown  a  sincere  desire 
to  remedy  every  practical  grievance  ex- 
perienced in  Ireland   and  more  so  every 
day.     The  argument  for  a  Parliament  in 
Dublin  was  not   that  it  would  be  more 
than  a  Parliament  in   Westminster,  but 
that     they     would     be     meeting     the 
wishes  of  the  Irish  people  by  giving  it ; 
and  as  he  maintained  that  it  was  not  really 
the  wish  of  the  Irish  people,   that  argu- 
ment fell  to  the  ground.     Nobody  would 
ever  make  him  believe,  nor  was  there  any 
evidence  to  show,  that  the  Conservative 
Government  ever  contemplated  bringing 
forward  anything  in  the  nature  of  Home 
Rule,  or  anything  which  would  satisfy 
the  demands  of  the  Irish   Nationalists. 
He  could  quite  understand  Lord  Spencer 
being  convinced  that  there  would  be  the 
greatest  difficulty  in  putting  down  Irish 
disaffection  ;  but  it  had  been  shown  that 
much  could  be  done  by  firm  government 
without  a  single  innocent  man  suffering  in 
the   slightest  degree.     Their  Lordships 
knew  that  at  the  end  of  the  six  years  of 
the  late  Government  the  policy  which  they 
had  pursued  was  not  really  unpopular  in 
Ireland.     It  was  impossible  to  say  that 
the    small    majority    obtained    by    the 
present  Government  from  the  whole  of 
the  United  Kingdom  was  got  together  by 
disgust  at  so-called  coercion.    That  small 
majority  could  be  accounted  for  by  the 
promises  made  to  the  agricultural  labourer 
and  to  various  others.  In  most  cases  when 
a  measure  was  brought   forward  there 
were  strong  reasons  for  as  well  as  against 
it ;  and  what  their  Lordships  had  to  do 
was  to  weigh  the  advantages  against  the 
disadvantages.   But  he  honestly  believed 
that  in  this  case  the  advantages  were 
almost  none,  and  that  there  were  serious 
disadvantages  and   serious   evils   to   be 
apprehended  from  the  Bill  which,  in  the 
opinion  even  of  those  who  proposed  it, 
could  not  be  denied.     In  the  first  place, 
it  could  not  be  denied  that  to  a  certain 
degree   the   Executive  of  this    country 
would  be  weakened  in  time  of  difficulty. 
Surely,  if  we  were  engaged  in  a  death 
straggle  with  any  Foreign  Power  it  must 
weaken  as.     These  Islands  were  made 
by  Nature  to  belong  to  one  another ; 


and,  therefore,  they  ought  not  to  have  two 
different  Parliaments  and  two  different 
Executives.  One  of  the  reasons  why 
Mr.  Pitt  promoted  the  Union  was  that 
the  power  of  these  countries  might  be 
consolidated,  and  that  they  might  be 
able  to  present  a  united  front  to  the 
enemy.  What  would  be  our  position  if 
night  after  night  Resolutions  were  passed 
in  an  Irish  Legislature  declaring  against 
the  Sister  Country  and  in  favour  of  an 
opponent — France  or  America,  or  any 
other  Power  ?  Was  it  not  merely 
possible,  but  extremely  likely,  that  the 
Irish  majority  might  be  in  favour  of  our 
enemies  and  against  ourselves  ?  And 
how  could  we  stop  it  ?  What  would  be 
our  position  if  there  were  Debates  in  a 
Parliament  in  Dublin  against  the  Mother 
Country  and  in  favour  of  our  opponents  ? 
If  Ireland  were  disaffacted,  how  much 
more  difficult  would  our  position  be  mada 
in  face  of  an  enemy  I  Now,  at  any  rate^ 
we  had  a  splendid  force  of  Constabulary 
in  Ireland,  and  a  population  of  1,500,00(> 
or  2,000,600  who,  whatever  might  have 
been  the  case  100  years  ago,  were 
now  thoroughly  loyal.  If  we  abandoned 
them  and  gave  them  over  into  the  hands 
of  their  enemies,  was  it  possible  that  they 
would  not  have  bitter  feelings  against 
us  ?  It  was  not  in  human  nature  that 
they  would  not.  He  would  not  enlarge 
on  the  shame  of  abandoning  those  people* 
Government  by  majority  was  perhapa 
the  best ;  but  when  there  were  two 
Parties  strongly  divided  from  one: 
another,  and  one  was  considerably  larger^ 
it  was  quite  in  the  nature  of  things  that 
the  smaller  would  be  oppressed.  It  wa» 
impossible  to  say  that  this  Bill  had  been 
sent  up  to  their  Lordships  after  thorough 
discussion  in  the  other  House.  They 
knew  that  only  about  a  fourth  of  it  had 
been  discussed,  and  that  the  rest  was 
passed  without  any  discussion  whatever. 
The  Closure  had  been  compared  to  the 
guillotine  ;  but  the  guillotine  was  a  neat, 
beautiful,  well-acting  instrument,  which 
was  a  great  deal  too  good  to  be  com- 
pared to  the  clumsy  process,  which  was 
more  like  the  clumsy  process  of  behead- 
ing which  used  to  take  place  in  former 
days,  by  which  the  victim  was  horribly 
mangled  before  he  was  despatched.  What 
was  the  opinion  of  the  people  of  England 
regarding  this  measure  ?  Even  at  the 
last  Election  i there  was  no  demonstra- 
tion   in     its     favour,    and    the    people 
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had  not  been  consulted  on  many  of 
its  most  important  provisioDS.  Tliej 
had  not  been  consulted,  for  instance,  in 
regard  to  the  retention  of  the  Irish  Mem- 
bers. On  the  contrary,  they  were  led  to 
expect  that  the  Irish  Members  would  be 
retained  only  for  Imperial  purposes,  but 
their  retention  for  all  purposes  had  never 
been  before  the  country  at  all.  Then 
there  was  the  question  of  Imperial  con- 
trol. On  every  Gladstonian  platform  in 
the  country  it  had  been  said  that  there 
•  was  to  be  such  and  such  control.  That 
part  of  the  Bill  had  been  shown  up,  and 
no  one  could  say  that  the  Imperial  con- 
trol now  proposed  was  of  much  good. 
He  was  convinced,  as  he  thought  were 
most  of  their  Lordships,  that  if  the 
people  were  to  give  an  opinion  now  they 
would  give  it  against  the  Bill.  In  every 
free  country  of  the  civilised  world  there 
was  some  check  in  order  to  prevent  any 
fundamental  change  in  the  Constitution. 
We  were  not  accustomed  to  look  to 
foreign  countries  for  any  lesson  in  Parlia- 
mentary Government,  because  we 
thought  that  we  knew  very  much  more 
.  about  it ;  but  if  a  gigantic  alteration  like 
this  was  to  be  made  in  a  single  Session, 
by  the  aid  of  the  Closure,  without 
adequate  discussion,  and  by  the  vote  of  a 
small  majority,  our  Constitution,  instead 
of  being  complicated  and  ingenious, 
would  become  one  of  the  crudest  and 
most  dangerous  description.  If  for  the 
future  the  Closure  was  not  to  be  the  ex- 
ception, but  the  rule — if  the  Second 
Chamber  was  to  be  abolished,  or  only  to 
exist  on  the  condition  that  it  performed 
no  functions,  they  would  be  in  such  a 
state  of  anarchy  that  they  would  be 
obliged  to  adopt  some  check  like  those 
of  other  nations  in  order  to  prevent 
violent  changes  in  the  Constitution.  But 
the  danger  was  upon  them.  There 
might  be  a  better  check  than  a  Second 
Chamber.  Like  mauv  of  their  Lord- 
ships  he  had  always  been  in  favour  of 
reform  in  regard  to  the  House  ;  but  when 
the  coach  was  in  full  gallop  was  not  the 
time  to  think  whether  it  was  fitted  with 
the  best  possible  brake  ;  they  must  use 
the  one  they  had  got  to  the  best  possible 
advantage.  For  the  sake  of  the  people 
of  this  country,  especially  when  nine- 
tenths  of  them  were  of  opinion  that  the 
Bill  would  be  most  disastrous  to  £ngland, 
and  to  the  Empire,  and  most  of  all  to 
Ireland,  their  Lordships  ought  to  insist 
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on  this  Bill  being  referred  to  the  country. 
An  attempt  might  be  made  to  show  that 
the  House  of  Lords  had  always  thrown 
out  popular  or  Liberal  measures,  and  this 
Home  Rule  Bill  will  be  called  a  Liberal 
measure,  because  it  was  supported  by  the 
bulk  of  the  Liberal  Party.  He  admitted 
that  there  was  an  overwhelming  majority 
in  the  House  against  the  present  Go- 
vernment ;  but  Mr.  Gladstone  had 
created  many  Peers,  and  seven  years 
ago  there  was  a  Party  of  100  or  120 
Liberal  Peers  constant  in  their  attendance 
and  well  able  to  hold  their  own  in  Debate. 
Where  were  they  now  ?  He  remembered 
the  time  when  the  first  disastrous  Home 
Rule  Bill  was  sprung  upon  the  country,  in 
1886,  and  the  great  schism  took  place.  The 
Liberal  Party  was  then  simply  annihilated. 
At  the  first  meeting  of  the  Liberal 
Unionists,  in  1886,  everyone  present  re- 
marked that  it  was  exactly  like  one  of 
Lord  Granville^s  dinners  with  Lord 
Granville  left  out.  So  many  Liberal 
Peers  had  joined  the  Unionist  Party  that 
if  the  Conservative  Party  were  to  stand 
aside  and  take  no  part  in  Friday *s 
division  the  Liberal  Unionist  Peers  alone 
would  put  the  Government  in  a  minority, 
and  these  Peers,  be  it  remembered,  had 
hitherto  voted  in  favour  of  every  Liberal 
measure,  and  were  still  prepared  to  sup- 
port every  real,  sound  Liberal  measure 
that  might  be  brought  forward.  He 
knew  that  they  were  about  to  take  a 
most  important  step.  It  would  be  mad- 
ness in  that  House  to  go  against  the  real 
opinion  of  the  country,  and  generally  it 
would  be  a  dangerous  course  for  their 
Lordships  to  oppose  the  Representatives 
of  the  people.  But  this  was  an  occasion 
when  the  danger  was  not  so  great.  He 
appreciated  fully  the  responsibility  which 
they  were  about  to  undertake ;  but  he 
believed  that  the  course  which  they  in- 
tended to  pursue  was  one  which  they 
ought  to  follow,  even  if  there  were  danger 
of  their  sacrificing  themselves  altogether, 
and  that  they  should  no  longer  remain  as 
one  of  the  Estates  of  the  Realm.  He 
believed,  however,  that  there  was  no 
such  danger  ahead,  and  that  their  rejec- 
tion of  this  Bill  was  necessary  for  the 
safety,  honour,  and  integrity  of  the 
country.  The  vote  which  he  would 
register  on  Friday  against  this  Bill 
would  bo  given  with  a  clear  conscience, 
and  with  almost  greater  satisfaction  than 
on  any  former  occasion. 
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•Lord  RIBBLESDALE  said,  he  would 
not  follow  the  noble  Lord  into  the  very 
interesting  inquiry  he  had  instituted  into 
the  exact  quality  of  the  Irish  nature,  its 
morbid  inclination  to  follow  Leaders, 
and  its  morbid  disinclination  for  anything 
like  self-government.  Nor  did  he  intend 
to  follow  tbe  noble  Lord  into  the  nume- 
rous and  somewhat  complex  considera- 
tions of  other  kinds  which  he  had 
presented  to  them.  But  his  noble  Friend 
had  laid  very  natural  stress  upon  the 
isolation  of  Ulster  and  upon  Ulster^s 
apprehensions.  There  was  one  point, 
however,  which  he  had  not  touched  upon. 
Seven  years  ago  there  was  a  very  general 
agreement  as  to  the  Ulster  question, 
that  if  Ulster  persisted  in  her  objections 
to  Home  Rule  her  case  would  have 
to  be  dealt  with  by  separate  treat- 
ment of  some  kind,  but  he  would 
point  out  that  an  offer  of  separate  treat- 
ment had  been  actually  made  to  Ulster 
and  had  been  rejected  by  the  Representa- 
tives of  that  Province.  He  did  not  con- 
tend that  this  showed  any  acquiescence 
on  the  part  of  Ulster  in  the  policy  of 
Home  Rule,  but  it  was  a  tribute  to  the 
soundness  of  the  ground  upon  which 
this  Home  Rule  policy  was  based,  that 
ground  being  the  determination  of  the 
L'ish  people,  independently  of  province 
or  creed,  to  stand  or  fall  together.  Much 
had  been  said  about  the  character  of  the 
Irish  Members.  In  his  opinion  their 
character  bad  been  commented  upon  some- 
what harshly.  He  was  asked,  '*  How  can 
you  think  of  handing  over  the  government 
of  Ireland  to  such  men  as  these  ?  '*  In 
reply  he  would  point  out  that  they  did 
not  propose  to  hand  over  the  government 
of  Ireland  to  the  Nationalist  Members, 
but  to  the  people  of  Ireland,  who  knew 
that  it  would  be  to  tbeir  interest  to  send 
Representatives  to  the  Irish  Parliament 
who  would  behave  with  prudence  and 
moderation  and  honesty.  The  atti- 
tude of  the  Opposition  and  others 
towards  the  Irish  Members  had  never 
been  quite  fair.  When  an  Irish 
Member  talked  savagely  the  Opposi- 
tion at  once  said,  ^'  There  is  the  real 
man,**  but  when  he  talked  fairly  and 
moderately  they  said,  **  He  speaks 
falsely.'*  The  Opposition  always  looked 
back  to  days  which  were  not  these  days, 
to  days  when  the  cause  of  the  Nationalist 
Members  was  a  desperate  cause,  to 
speeches  which  were  delivered  in  Kansas 


City,  or  Cincinnati,  or,  as  the  noble  Duke 
had  reminded  them,  in  Committee  Room. 
No.  15.  But  the  Opposition  turned 
deaf  ears  to  what  Irish  Members  said  in 
another  place  in  the  year  1893  when  they 
were  brought  face  to  face  with  the  great 
responsibilities  which  the  Government 
were  proposing  to  entrust  to  them.  Irish 
Members  spoke  fairly,  reasonably,  and 
in  his  opinion  perfectly  honestly.  Pass- 
ing to  the  general  consideration  of  the 
principle  of  the  Bill,  he  must,  like  other 
noble  Lords,  apologise  for  the  use  of 
quotations.  Whether  it  was  that  people 
had  spoken  so  much,  or  that  people  had 
spoken  so  well,  he  was  always  knocking 
up  against  his  own  views  expressed  by 
somebody  else  far  better  than  he  could 
hope  to  express  them  for  himself.  He 
would,  however,  give  their  Lordships 
his  word  that  these  quotations  would  be 
as  few  as  possible,  and  that  he  would 
use  them,  not  with  the  object  of  bringing 
home  inconsistencies,  but  of  illustrating 
his  argument.  Indeed,  he  might  observe 
that  after  a  diligent  study  of  the  litera- 
ture of  the  subject  from  the  earliest 
times,  he  was  tempted  to  ask  in  regard 
to  such  terms  as  consistency  and  incon- 
sistency, "  Who,  then,  shall  be  saved  ?  " 
He  would  begin  with  Mr.  Chamberlain. 
Although  he  once  declared  that  he  could 
not  allow  such  antiquities — picturesque 
antiquities  he  admitted — as  their  Lord- 
ships' House  "to  control  the  destinies  of 
a  free  Empire,"  everybody  liked  to 
hear  what  Mr.  Chamberlain  had  to  say. 
Mr.  Chamberlain,  always  a  great  spe- 
cialist on  the  Irish  Question  and  the 
rights  of  property,  in  more  recent  years 
had  become  the  consulting,  if  not  the 
resident,  physician  of  noble  Lords  oppo- 
site. He  did  not  think  he  had  very 
lately  laid  down  specific  lines  of  treat- 
ment for  Ireland  beyond  that  a  Unionist 
Government  was  to  come  back  to  Office  ; 
but  he  did  so  in  1885,  and  this  was  what 
he  said  ought  to  be  done  for  her  case — 

"  While  we  have  to  conciliate  the  national 
sentiment  of  Ireland  we  have  to  find  a  safe 
means  between  separation  on  the  one  hand, 
which  would  be  tlisastrous  to  Ireland  and 
dangerous  to  England,  and  on  the  other 
that  excessive  centralisation  which  throws 
upon  the  English  Parliament  and  upon 
English  officials  the  duty  and  burden  of  super- 
vising every  petty  detail  of  Irish  local  affaire, 
which  stifles  the  national  life,  wMch  destroys 
the  sense  of  responsibility,  which  keeps  the 
people  in  ignorance  of  the  duties  and  functions 
of  government,  and  which  produces  a  perpetual 
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feeling  of  irritation  while  it  obetructs  all 
necessary  legislation.  That  is  the  problem, 
and  I  do  not  believe  that  the  resources  of  states- 
manship are  exhausted,  or  that  it  will  be  impos- 
Bible  to  find  a  solution." 

How  clearly  and   concisely  put  I  might 

not  these  have  been  the  instructions  to  the 

draftsman    of    this    Bill  ?       His    noble 

Friend  Lord  Thring  would  have  known 

exactly  how  to  deal  with  them.  Mr. 
Chamberlain  was  right.  The  problem 
was  not  insoluble,  the  resources  of 
statesmanship  were  not  exhausted,  and 
this  Bill  was  the  solution.  He 
agreed  with  the  noble  Duke  who  had 
moved  the  rejection  of  the  Bill  that  every 
man  had  a  right  to  change  his  opinion  on 
any  question  of  policy  and  policy,  and  he 
was  free  to  admit  that  he  had  completely 
changed  his  mind  upon  this  Irish  Ques- 
tion since  1885  and  1886.  He  was  glad, 
however,  of  this  occasion  to  give  his  reasons 
for  this  change.  His  position  then  was 
one  which  he  imagined  was  common  to 
many  Liberal  Unionists.  Significant  as 
the  Irish  elections  of  1885  and  1886  were, 
he  was  not  satisfied  that  Ireland  was  tell- 
ing Parliament  what  she  wanted,  or  that 
she  really  knew  what  she  wanted.  He 
distrusted  the  sentimentality  with  which, 
as  it  seemed  to  him,  an  economic  and  ad- 
ministrative problem  had  been  invested. 
He  was  sceptical  about  the  lopg  brutality 
of  Great  Britain  and  the  slow  martyrdom 
of  Ireland.  He  hardened  his  heart,  and, 
what  was  more  important  in  such  matters, 
his  head,  against  the  national  sentiment 
contention.  He  had  thought  if  some 
enchanter's  wand  could  send  up  the 
prices  of  Irish  stock  and  agricultural 
produce  50  per  cent,  and  keep  them 
there,  no  more  would  be  heard 
of  Home  Rule.  He  used  to  say,  let 
Ireland  l>e  freed  from  intimidation  and 
agitation  by  a  vigorous  administration, 
and,  given  such  an  administration  a  fair 
trial,  she  would  shake  England  by  the 
hand  and  say,  "  You  have  freed  us  from 
an  intolerable  state  of  things.^'  He 
asked  for  a  further  sign  before  he  would 
believe  that  we  were  face  to  face,  not 
with  a  surface  discontent,  but  with  a 
pervading  national  sentiment.  The 
sign  was  given  when  six  years  of 
Unionist  government — the  very  kind  of 
government  he  wished  to  see  tried — was 
tested  by  an  appeal  to  the  Irish  electors 
last  year.  What  was  the  result  ?  Ireland 
grateful,  Ireland  rational,  Ireland  freed 
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from  intimidation,  freed  from  agitation, 
returned  a  Nationalist  majority  substan- 
tially the  same  as  in  1885-6.  In  the 
light  of  this  solid  Nationalist  vote  in 
1892,  what  was  the  teaching  of  those 
six  years  ?  Opinions  naturally  differed. 
This,  for  instance,  was  the  comfortable 
opinion  of  a  prominent  Member  of  the 
last  Administration,  who  might  be  taken 
to  represent  the  average  Unionist  view. 
He  asked  an  attentive  audience  what 
was  the  position  in  1893  after  seven  years* 
experience,  and  he  genially  answered 
himself  thus — 

''  Under  the  firm  and  courageous  administra- 
tion of  my  right  hon.  Friend  (Mr.  Balfour)  the 
necessity  for  Home  Bule,  as  far  as  social  order 
is  concerned,  has  proved  to  be  nothing  but  a 
bugbear,  nothing  but  moonshine.** 

He  would  not  follow  that  gentleman 
either  into  the  nature  of  moonshine  or 
bugbears,  but  he  would  like  to  get  at  what 
was  understood  by  "  social  order  ?  "  As 
his  noble  Friend  Lord  Spencer  had  said, 
the  real  test,  the  only  test,  of  social  order 
in  communities  which  enjoyed  the  privi- 
leges of  free  institutions  was  not  whether 
the  governors,  but  the  governed,  were 
satisfied.  Social  order  must  take  its 
roots  in  the  consent  and  affection  of  the 
people.  If  he  was  right  in  his  interpre- 
tation of  social  order,  and  he  hardly 
thought  his  contention  would  be  dis- 
puted, where  were  they  landed  ?  On 
a  desolate  shore  for  this  prominent 
Unionist  and  his  seven  years^  ex- 
perience. His  whole  proposition — and 
the  proposition  involved  all  that  was 
understood  by  Unionism — fell  to  the 
ground.  The  verdict  passed  upon  the 
seven  years'  experience  he  pointed  to  by 
the  Irish  electors  last  August  proved,  not 
that  there  was  no  necessity  for  Home 
Rule,  but  that  the  opposite  policy,  the 
firm  and  courageous  administration  of  his 
right  hon.  Friend  (Mr.  Balfour),  had 
failed  to  establish  social  order.  What 
was  the  consequence  ?  the  inevitable  con- 
clusion ?  Why,  it  was  this  :  the  neces- 
sity for  an  alternative  policy.  There 
were  only  two  ways  of  dealing  with  the 
Irish  Question — the  way  of  noble  Lords 
opposite  and  the  way  proposed  under 
the  Bill.  And  here  he  found  himself  in 
very  tolerable  disagreement  with  his  noble 
Friend  (Lord  Cowper).  The  Unionist 
policy  had  been  administered  for  seven 
years,  and  at  the  end  of  it  they  were  no 
nearer  than  at  the  beginning  to  securing 
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the  elemeDtarj  conditions  of  social  order. 
Now,  could  this  failure  he  in  any  waj 
accounted  for  by  extraneous  causes  ? 
it  was  only  fair  to  inquire.  The 
nohle  Marquess  had  a  great  chance 
in  1885,  if  he  could  have  seen  his  way  to 
settle  the  Irish  Question  in  concert  with 
Mr.  Gladstone,  and  in  accordance  with 
the  wishes  of  the  Irish  Parliamentary 
Party.  But  he  could  not  see  his  way  to 
do  that.  He  had  another  great  *  chance 
in  1886.  His  resources  were  consider- 
able, and  even  unusual.  He  had  a 
resolute  majority  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, a  magnificent  majority  in  the 
House  of  Lords  ;  the  power  of  the  purse, 
the  power  of  the  Press,  and  influential 
and  instructed  opinion  largely  with  him, 
able  men  at  his  back,  inside  and  outside 
his  Cabinet,  inside  and  outside  his  Party. 
This  was  no  Cabinet  of  compromise,  or 
caretakers,  as  in  1885.  There  was  to  be 
none  of  the  natural  and  innocent  vacilla- 
tions of  1885.  The  faintest  shadow  of 
turning  towards  the  Irish  Parliamentary 
Party  was  to  be  as  an  accursed  thing. 
The  Government  was  in  earnest.  The 
noble  Duke  had  said  the  Irish  Ques- 
tion had  never  been  before  the  country. 
[The  Marquess  of  Salisbury  :  The  Bill.] 
The  Bill  involved  the  Irish  Question. 
The  noble  Marquess  himself,  speak- 
ing at  the  Conservative  Club  in  1887, 
declared  that  the  word  '*  Ireland  **  sum- 
marised the  politics  of  the  moment. 
They  were  summarised  in  that  word  all 
through  the  six  years  of  firm  administra- 
tion, and  at  the  polls  in  1892.  Upon  the 
whole,  those  six  years  were  good  years. 
There  were  fair  harvests  and  fair 
agricultural  prices.  At  a  not  inoppor- 
tune moment  for  the  noble  Marquess 
the  stars  in  their  courses  declared  them- 
selves Unionists.  It  seemed  as  if  the 
Irish  Party  was  breached  and  must  share 
the  fate  of  a  house  divided  against 
itself.  All  this  was  good,  and  Mr. 
Balfour  certainly  niled  and  governed 
Ireland  with  courage  and  determination. 
If  his  circumstances  obliged  him  into  ex- 
ceptional legislation,  his  inclinations  led 
him  into  exceptional  beneficence.  The 
cup  was  sweetened.  He  had  only  to 
point  to  the  Light  Railways,  and 
Drainage  Acts,  and  the  work  of 
the  Congested  Districts  Board,  which 
showered  all  sorts  of  good  things  on  the 
Irish  peasantry,  from  Scotch  seed 
potatoes   to   bantam   poultry.      He   did 


not  believe  all  he  saw  in  the  news- 
papers, but  he  liked  to  believe  this,  that 
in  one  of  the  poorest  districts  a  pig — 
the  only  individual,  he  understood,  in 
Ireland  who  paid  his  rent — was  named 
Arthur  James  Balfour,  after  the  Chief 
Secretary.  That  surely  was  an  eloquent 
tribute  to  resolute  government.  In 
short,  he  believed  they  had  seen  re- 
solute government  as  well  done  as 
was  possible.  But  it  would  not  do, 
because  they  had  not  the  people 
of  Ireland  with  them.  Failing  the 
millennium  of  Unionist  government  or 
the  disfranchisement  of  Ireland,  they  had 
to  reckon  with  the  Irish  people.  Unionists 
asked  for  time.  How  much  more  time 
did  they  want  ?  The  see-saw  of  coercion 
and  concession  was  no  new  discovery. 
It  was  the  old  miserable  habit  that  had 
prevailed  during  the  best  part  of  the  cen- 
tury. Moreover,  the  average  duration  of 
Ministries  during  the  last  50  years  was 
several  months  under  four  years,  and 
therefore  the  late  Government  had  in 
that  respect  an  exceptional  opportunity. 
But,  granted  that  they  had  perpetuity  of 
office,  what  had  they  to  rely  upon  ? 
Local  Government,  he  would  be  told, 
was  to  make  straight  paths  for  their 
feet,  the  rough  places  smooth,  satisfy 
Irish  sentiment.  But  the  Irish  people 
did  not  want  it.  The  Unionists  them- 
selves did  not  believe  in  it,  and  the 
days  of  miracles  were  over.  Its 
author,  speaking  with  perfect  frank- 
ness, said  that,  as  a  means  of  substituting 
a  good  for  a  bad  state  of  society,  he  did 
not  class  it  with  his  Land  Bill,  his  Rail- 
way Bill,  his  Congested  Districts  Board 
Bill,  or  his  Coercion  Bill,  and  he  added— 

"  I  do  not  anticipate  any  of  the  advantages 
for  Ireland  which  she  has  derived  from  any  of 
the  four  Bills  to  which  I  have  referred." 

So  much  for  Local  Government  from  the 
point  of  view  of  the  Unionists.  If  ever 
there  was  a  quack  remedy  for  a  sore 
disease  that  was  one.  How  could  they 
hope  to  get  rid  of  the  people  of  Ireland  ? 
They  might  have  once,  but  they  gave 
them  the  franchise  in  1884.  Their 
Lordships'  House  did  not  divide  against 
that  measure,  and  the  noble  Marquess 
himself  seemed  to  have  recognised 
it  as  a  turning  point  from  which 
there  was  no  going  back.  Speak- 
ing at  Newport  in  1885  in  regard  to  the 
renewal  of  exceptional  legislation,  the 
noble  Marquess  said — 
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"You  have  passed  an  Act  of  Parliament 
giving  supreme  power  to  the  great  mass  of  the 
Irish  people  To  my  mind,  the  renewal  of  ex- 
ceptional legislation  against  a  population  whom 
you  had  treated  legislatively  to  this  marked 
confidence  is  so  gross  in  its  inconsistency  that 
you  could  not  |)os8ibly  hope  to  renew  any  legisla- 
tion which  expressed  on  one  side  a  distrust  of 
what  on  the  other  side  your  legislation  had  so 
strongly  emphasised." 

That  was  the  noble  Marquesses  view  of 

the  importance  and  significance  of  the 

position  in  1886  as  it  was  affected  by 

the  Franchise  Act  of  1884.     "Supreme 
power  "  and  "  marked  confidence  "  were 
strong  expressions — perhaps  too  strong 
for  1884,  but  not  too  strong  when  taken 
in    relation    to   the   Elections   of   1886, 
1886,  and  1892.     The  Government  had 
given  these  facts  full  value  in  the  Bill, 
just  as  the  noble  Marquess    wished   to- 
give  them  their  full  value  in  1884.   They 
disliked   gross    inconsistencies   as   much 
as   the  noble  Marquess,  and  they  held 
that   a   people    who   had    been    treated 
legislatively    with     marked     confidence 
were   entitled    to    have    their    opinions 
considered   as  to  how   they  would    and 
how     they    would    not     be     governed. 
His     general     conclusions     were     that 
Unionist   policy    in  Ireland  had  failed  ; 
that   this  failure  could  not  be  accounted 
for  by  lack  of  time,  as  in  its  essential 
features  it  had   had  nearly   a  century^s 
trial ;    and    that    failing    perpetuity   of 
office  by   Unionists  or  the  disfranchise- 
ment  of  Ireland   (both   of   which    were 
impossible),    it   had   no   better   hope  of 
success  in  the  future.     Mr.  Pitt  avowed 
the   great   object  of  the  Act  of  Union 
was     the     tranquillisation     of     Ireland 
and    the    attachment     of    her    to    this 
country.     Ninety-three  years  was  a  long 
trial,  and  the  experience  formed  thereon 
was  not  formed  on  insufficient  experience. 
Most  would  admit — whatever  abstract  or 
ideal   virtues  might  reside   in    the    idea 
of  a  legislative  Union — that  that  Union 
had  failed   in  achieving  the  objects  Mr. 
Pitt    had    in    view.      Having   failed    in 
attaching  Ireland,   had  the    Union   suc- 
ceeded   in    legislating   for    her  ?       The 
prime  plea  of  Unionit^m  was  that  West- 
minster could  do  all  or  more  for  Ireland 
than  she  could  do  for  herself.      To  hear 
some  people  talk  it  might  be  imagined 
that  the  Imperial  Parliament  not  merely 
satisfieil  the  claims  and  needs  of  Ireland 
but  even  anticipated  them.       If    those 
claims  had  been  satisfied — and  he  would 
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not  dispute  that  Parliament  had  honestly 
tried  to  do  so — it  had  been  always  at  Eng- 
land's own  time  and  at  England's  owa 
convenience  ;  according  to  English  ideas 
and  even  prejudices,  and  not  according  to 
Ireland's.     Catholic  Emancipation   took 
30  years  ;    and  from  the  Devon  Commis- 
sion in  1843  it  was  nearly  as  long  before 
anything    resulted   from    it.      Instances 
might  easily  l>e  multiplied,  but  he  would 
come  to  later  days — to  September,  1 886, 
and  remind  the  House  of  the  instructive 
history  of  Mr.  Paniell's  Tenants'  Relief 
Bill.     Mr.  Parnell  gave  reasons  for  the 
necessity  of  revising  judicial  rents,  and 
explained  that  the  Bill  was  a  temporary 
measure  to  meet  the  existing  emergency. 
He   advised    Parliament   to   consider    it 
seriously   and   to   deal   with    the   emer- 
gency,   or    he    would    not    be   respon- 
sible     for     the     social     and      agrarian 
trouble  which  might  follow.     After  being 
denounced  by  the  Secretary  for  Ireland 
as  a  measure  of  gross  injustice  and  con- 
fiscation upon  the  landlords,  after  doubts 
had  been  thrown  upon  the  gravity  of  the 
crisis,  this  Bill   was  hounded  out  with 
the  greatest  contumely  in  the  House  of 
Commons   by   a   majority   of   96.     The 
Government  then  appointed  the  Cowper 
Commission,    which    early    in    1887    re- 
ported   confirming   the    views  taken  by 
the  Irish  Members  as   to  the  distress  in 
Ireland  due  to  the  great  fall  in  prices, 
and  as   to  the  necessity  for  a  reduction 
and  revision  of  judicial  rents.     But  al- 
though   the    Conservative    Government 
dealt  with  the  Land  Question  in  1887  they 
gave  no  effect  to  those  recommendations 
in  their  Bill.     The  Bill  was    introduced 
in  the  House  of  Lords,  and  the  Govern- 
ment declared  that  judicial  rents  were  not 
to  be  revised  or  the  question   of  judicial 
rents  re-opened.    In  the  Commons,  how- 
ever,   the   Liberal  Unionists   compelled 
the  Government  to  give  way  on  the  sub- 
ject of  a  revision  of  judicial  rents  fixed 
prior  to  1886.     And   what  happened    in 
the  Lords  when  the  Commons  Amend- 
ment came  up  ?   The  noble  Marquess  still 
held  the  revision  of  judicial  rents  to  be 
consfication,  but  he  accepted  the  Amend- 
ment.     Because  he  said  that,  if  he  did 
not  do  so,  he  would  lose  the  Ulster  vote. 
The   Marquess  of  SALISBURY  : 
I  never  said  anything  of  the  kind  in  my 
life. 

•Lord  RIBBLESDALE  said,  that  he 
would  read  from  Hansard.     The  speech 
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was  delivered  on  the  11th   of   August, 
1887,  and  was  as  follows  :  — 

**  They  would  have  had  to  face  this  political 
contingency — that  some  time  or  other  a  Dis- 
solution would  have  taken  place,  and  an  election 
would  have  been  made,  in  which,  owing  to  the 
overwhelming  pressure  of  a  secondarycontroversy 
the  votes  of  the  loyal  people  of  Ulster  might  for 
a  time  have  seemed  to  be  ujwn  the  side  which 
the  Government  believed  to  be  absolutely  fatal 
to  the  interests  of  the  Empire." 

The  Bill  then,  as  amended,  was  passed, 
bnt  what  had  happened  in  the  mean- 
time  ?  There  had  been  agrarian 
agitations.  The  Plan  of  Campaign 
had  been  organised,  and  the  Govern- 
ment was  obliged  bj  the  state  of  the 
country  to  renew  the  exceptional  legisla- 
tion which  appeared  such  a  gross  in- 
consistency in  1885.  "  Delays  have 
dangerous  ends."  In  this  case  they  had 
dismal  consequences,  as  they  forced  the 
noble  Marquess  on  the  one  hand  into  a 
measure  of  confiscation,  and  on  the  other 
into  an  inconsistency.  Sir  Kobert  Peel 
in  1829  said  that  something  must  be  done 
for  Ireland.  Something  always  was  being 
done.  Since  1869  Parliament  had  not 
wearied  in  the  doing  of  it.  Ireland  had 
been  the  objective,  as  Mr.  Chamberlain 
said  the  other  day,  of  innumerable  Bills, 
all  of  which,  at  all  events,  had  been 
kindly  intended.  Yet  the  stock  of  Ire- 
land's grievances  accrued,  and  her  dis- 
contents— as  Lord  Clare  said — kept  pace 
with  her  prosperity.  He  should  be  told 
it  was  all  the  work  of  the  Irish  agitator 
and  the  Irish  priests.  It  was  no  more 
the  Irish  agitator  and  the  Irish  priests 
than  it  was  the  Irish  landlonl  or  the 
Irish  climate.  They  were  the  incidents, 
not  the  essentials,  of  the  Irish  question. 
The  essentials  of  the  Irish  question  were 
dealt  with  by  the  Bill  their  Lordsln 
meant  to  throw  out,  on  the  Second  I^ul- 
ing.  Lord  Carnarvon,  whom  b^mi^ht 
style  the  Lord  Fitzwilliam  of  Uffs^eontury, 
once  said  that  the  failures  ij^rclaud  hu(l 
been  so  many  that  their  wj||^]((j  hiy  strewn 
all  about,  but  that  he  j|^, hi  „ot  lightly 
i)elievc  that  a  combi 
meut    in    Ireland, 
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Irish  Roman  Catholics  were  more  desirous 
of  a  settlement  than  a  triumph.  He 
believed  that  that  was  tnie  of  the  Irish 
people  in  1893.  Which  did  their  Lord- 
ships desire,  a  settlement  or  a  triumph  ? 
Was  it  the  triumph  of  throwing  out  this 
Bill  ?  That  was  a  foregone  conclusion, 
for  on  Friday,  half-an-hour  before  the 
Division  was  taken,  not  a  patch  of  scarlet 
on  the  Benches  opposite  would  be  visible. 
But  their  triumph  would  be  short-lived. 
It  was  not  a  long  way  through  the  Lobbies 
back  into  the  House,  and  when  their 
Lordships  came  back  after  the  Division 
the  Irish  question  would  still  demand  a 
settlement. 

•Eakl  CADOGAN  :  My  noble  Friend 
began  his  able  if    somewhat  discursive, 
speech  by  a  statement  that  there  is  in 
some  quarters   a   morbid    inclination    to 
follow  Leaders.    I  am  not  incline<l  to  dis- 
pute the    knowledge    which    my  noble 
Friend  may   possess  of  that  interesting 
game  with  which  my  noble  Friend  and 
his    friends    opposite    must    be  so  well 
acquainted  ;    but    I    am  entitled  to  ask 
whether  all  the  Members  of  the  Govern- 
ment who  have   spoken  to-night    share 
this    morbid    feeling    of    following    the 
Leader,  and  whether  we  are  to  take  the 
statements  made  by  at   least   one  Mem- 
ber of   the  Government  as  representing 
the  views  of  Her  Majesty's  Government 
as  they  have  l>een  hitherto  expressed.     I 
was  not  in  the  House  when  Lord  Brassey 
atldressed  your  Lordships,  but  I  am  given 
to  understand  that  among  the  interesting 
statements  he  made  were  the  following. 
Speaking  a»'a  Member  of  the  Govern- 
ment he 'proposed  that  there  should  be 
moro^^x chequer  Judges,  a  reduction  in 
Jb«^number  of  the  Irish  Members  to  35, 
that  there  should  be  a  change  of  the  con- 
stabulary into  a   ge?idarmerie  under  the 
Imperial  Government,  and,  fiuallv,  until 
a  general  agreement  has  been   arrived  at 
no  settlement  can  be  accomplished  ;  and 
he    proposed  that  a  Royal   Commission 
should   issue  on    the    subject  of    Home 
Rule.     I  think  we  are   entitled  to   ask 
whether  in  the  chameleon-like  course  of 
this  Government  measure  we  are  to  dis- 
cuss these  fresh   proposals  which    have 
been  made,  or  whether  the  Government 
are  intending  for  one  more  day  to  adhere  to 
the  proposals  within  the  four  corners  of  the 
Bill.     My  noble  Friend  went  on  to  speak 
of  our  attitude  towards  the  Irish  Mem- 
bers.    He  said  that  we  had  treated  them 
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with  coDtumelj,  that  we  had  listened 
carefully  to  the  rhetorical  excesses  to 
which  they  had  given  waj  in  Ireland, 
and  had  not  paid  attention  to  the  more 
Ck>nstitutional  language  thej  had  used  in 
another  place.  But  one  of  the  chief 
points  of  our  indictment  of  this  measure 
is  that  the  Government  of  Ireland  is  to 
be  conducted,  not  in  England,  not  in 
London,  but  in  Ireland  and  in  Dublin  ; 
and  if  we  are  to  form  an  opinion  of  the 
character  of  those  who  are  to  form  the 
Government  of  Ireland  under  the  new 
state  of  things  proposed,  surely  we  are 
as  much  entitled  to  form  that  opinion 
from  the  language  which  hon.  Members 
used  in  Ireland  as  from  that  which  they 
more  prudently  make  use  of  in  another 
place.  The  whole  case,  indeed,  for  this 
Home  Rule  Bill  should  be  taken  and 
considered  as  argued  on  the  two  speeches 
with  which  the  Debate  opened.  We 
may  conclude  that  the  noble  Earl  oppo- 
site, with  all  his  great  experience  of 
Irish  afiairs,  was  in  a  position  to  state  as 
fully  as  possible  all  the  points  which 
could  be  made  in  favour  of  the  course 
which  the  Government  recommend  the 
House  to  pursue  ;  and  I  think  that  no 
one  will  deny  that  a  more  crushing  reply 
and  a  stronger  indictment  of  any  measure 
never  were  uttered  than  that  which 
followed  in  the  speech  of  the  noble 
Duke.  Wo  who  have  followed  the  course 
of  the  noble  Earl  during  past  years  have 
fully  realised  the  debt  of  gratitude  which 
we  and  the  country  owe  to  him  for  the 
manly,  straightforward,  and  courageous 
manner  in  which  he  performed  the  duties 
of  Viceroy  of  Ireland  during  eight  long 
years.  We  have  seen  with  regret  and  dismay 
the  gradual  deterioration  of  his  political 
course  during  the  last  two  or  three  years. 
We  recognise  what  influence  his  opinion 
must  have  on  Irish  affairs,  and  naturally  we 
have  watched  with  considerable  regret  the 
action  which  be  has  seen  fit  to  take.  There 
was  something  like  an  Oriental  refine- 
ment of  cruelty  in  the  fact  that  it  has 
fallen  to-night  to  the  noble  Earl  to  stand 
forward  as  the  author  in  this  House  of  a 
measure  which  reverses  every  line  and 
every  principle  of  the  policy  which  he 
followed  during  the  brighter  part  of  his 
career,  and  which  he  ought  to  know  is 
fraught  with  danger  to  those  interests 
which  he  for  so  many  years  supported. 
I  am  one  of  those  who  hold  that  the 
cardinal  and  chief  object  of  this  Bill  as 
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laid  down  by  Mr.  Gladstone — namely,  to 
establish  a  Legislative  Body  for  Ireland 
sitting  in  Dublin  as  distinct  from  Imperial 
affairs — is  a  proposal  as  to  which  we 
have  no  mandate  except  one  of  rejection. 
One  word  on  the  view  of  the  country  as 
indicated  by  the  General  Election.  In 
the  early  part  of  the  Session,  a  noble 
Lord  on  this  side  of  the  House  alluded 
to  the  undoubted  fact  that  at  the  Election 
of  1892,  in  Great  Britain,  a  majority  was 
returned  in  opposition  to  the  policy  of 
Her  Majesty^s  Government.  In  reply  to 
that  the  Leader  of  the  House  reminded 
us  that  in  1892  that  majority  had  consi- 
derably diminished,  that  it  was  much 
smaller  than  in  1 886,  and  he  drew  from 
that  fact  the  argument  that,  inasmuch  as 
so  large  a  reduction  of  the  majority  had 
taken  place  between  1886  and  1892, 
before  long  that  majority  would  be  con- 
verted into  a  minority.  Did  not  the 
noble  Lord  understand  or  see  that  the 
fact  of  the  diminution  of  the  majority  in 
1892  as  opposed  to  1886  tells  exactly  the 
other  way  ?  In  1886  the  country  had 
before  it  a  Bill  for  the  establishment  of 
Home  Rule  in  Ireland.  During  the 
seven  years  which  followed  it  is  perfectly 
true  the  abstract  question  of  Home  Rule 
was  before  the  country,  and  it  was  dis- 
cussed whenever  men  met  to  discuss 
public  subjects.  But  when  the  Election 
took  place  in  1892  there  was  no  Bill 
before  the  country,  and  the  argument 
which  I  deduce  from  that  is  this — that 
the  abstract  question  of  the  management 
of  Irish  affairs  by  Irishmen,  which  had 
been  before  the  country,  might  possibly 
receive  the  assent  of  the  country  ;  but  that 
the  moment  you  attempt  to  convert  these 
abstract  theories  into  concrete  proposals, 
the  moment  you  attempt  to  formulate  in 
a  Bill  the  policy  you  have  described  in 
generalities,  then  you  not  only  fail,  but 
you  fail  also  to  receive  the  support 
of  the  rigUt  -  thinking  men  of  the 
country.  The  country  has  begun  to  realise 
the  situation.  Probably  if  you  were 
to  poll  the  country  through  you  would 
find  that  the  idea  of  Home  Rule,  after 
having  seen  your  measure,  resolved  itself 
into  something  like  tLis — in  order  to  give 
to  the  Irish  self-go\'erument  in  Irish 
affairs  this  Bill  propos3s  to  hand  over  to 
the  Irish  the  practical  control  of  British 
and  Imperial  affairs.  The  country  can- 
not be  surprised  if,  in  th^se  circumstances, 
while  we  reject  the  n^ain  proposals  of 
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the  GoTemment,  we  also  want  to  in- 
quire into  the  steps  which  were  taken 
for  carrying  out  the  policy  you  now 
•sk  us  to  adopt.  In  the  speech  of  the 
Prinae  Minister  on  the  introduction  of  the 
original  measure  he  laid  down  five  pro- 
positions as  cardinal  principles,  from 
which,  he  said,  there  ought  to  he  no  de- 
parture. He  made  use  of  explicit  lan- 
guage ;  he  said,  "  To  these  propositions 
we  have  endeavoured  closely  to  adhere." 
The  noWe  Earl  (Earl  Spencer)  enume- 
rated only  three  of  them.  They  were 
1st,  Imperial  unity;  2nd,  equality  of  all 
the  Kingdoms  ;  3rd,  equitable  repartition 
of  Imperial  charges  ;  4th,  any  and  every 
practicable  and  adequate  provision  for 
the  protection  of  the  minority;  and, 
finally,  the  5th  one  is,  if  not  finality,  at 
all  events  a  real  and  continuous  settle- 
ment. With  regard  to  four  of  these 
points,  I  shall  have  little  to  say. 
Respecting  Imperial  unity,  it  appears  to 
me  to  be  a  curious  cardinal  point  to 
lay  down  preparatory  to  bringing  in 
a  Bill  for  separating  the  two  countries. 
With  regajrd  to  the  second,  equality,  I 
hardly  think  it  can  be  contended  that  if 
exists  under  provisions  which  allow 
one  country  to  enjoy  the  privilege  of 
legislative  independence  in  its  own 
country,  to  have  a  Parliament  of  its 
own,  and  also  allows  the  citizens  of 
that  country  the  privilege  of  sitting  in 
the  Parliament  of  another.  With  regard 
to  the  third  point,  relating  to  Imperial 
charges,  I  shall  say  nothing,  because  it 
is  a  matter  not  to  be  discussed  in  this 
House.  With  regard  to  finality,  I  have 
only  to  say  it  has  been  proved  by  the 
speeches  made  to-night  by  the  mere  men- 
tion of  the  consecutive  measures  to  be 
passed  dealing  with  land  and  other 
questions,  that  in  Gladstonian  legislation 
no  such  thing  as  finality  is  apparent. 
As  to  the  condition  that  practical 
provision  shall  be  made  for  the  protec- 
tion of  the  minority,  it  is  clear  there 
is  only  one  way  in  which  the  minority 
in  Ireland  can  be  protected,  and  that  is 
that  the  supremacy  of  this  Parliament, 
which,  after  all,  is  the  most  important 
safeguard,  and  that  which  embraces  all 
others,  shall  be  fully  and  thoroughly  car- 
ried out  and  maintained.  The  Prime 
Minister  was  good  enough  to  say  that  this 
demand  was  *'  not  an  unreasonable  one." 
Mr.  John  Morley  has  told  us  that  this 
BiU  "^is  saturated  with  it,"  and   it  is 


upon  the  reality  and  validity  of  these 
special  provisions  that  the  stability  of 
the  whole  measure  depends.  It  is  fair 
to  say,  in  regard  to  supremacy,  that 
neither  as  to  its  necessity  nor  the  manner 
in  which  it  is  to  be  enforced  and  carried 
out,  do  the  Members  of  the  Government 
and  their  friends  appear  to  be  agreed.  I 
venture  to  ask  this  House  to  allow  me  to 
refer  it  to  two  short  extracts  in  a  speech 
made  by  the  Prime  Minister,  in  which 
he  admits  the  supremacy  of  the  Imperial 
Parliament.  One  was  in  1880,  and  he 
repeated  almost  the  same  words,  and 
same  sentiment,  in  1 882.  On  two  occa- 
sions he  gave  expression  to  the  same 
views.  The  Home  Secretary,  speaking 
in  1889  of  the  supremacy  of  the  Impe- 
rial Parliament,  said  it  would  remain 
intact,  and  on  another  occasion  that  it 
remained  undiminished,  and  that  was 
emphasised  by  Sir  William  Harcourt. 
Those  were  the  opinions  of  Her  Majesty*i 
Government  on  the  subject  of  the  Im- 
perial Parliament.  On  the  other 
hand,  Mr.  John  Dillon  said  they 
would  try  Gladstone,  and  see  if  his  Bill 
would  give  over  the  government  of  Ire- 
land to  the  Nationalists  of  Ireland,  and 
restore  to  the  people  of  that  country  the 
privilege  they  held  100  years  ago  to 
manage  their  own  affairs.  Mr.  John 
Redmond  and  Mr.  T.  P.  O'Connor  said 
it  was  their  ultimatum  that  the  Irish 
Parliament  must  be  supreme,  and  free 
from  interference  from  the  English  Par- 
liament. I  think  that,  at  least,  shows  a 
considerable  difference  of  opinion  with 
reference  to  the  question  of  supremacy, 
and  I  call  attention  to  it  because  it  is  my 
intention  to  show  that  the  supremacy  is 
not  sufficiently  provided  for,  and  if  it 
is  not  so  it  is  because  the  Govern- 
ment were  not  permitted  to  carry  out 
their  views  by  their  Irish  allies.  The 
question  of  supremacy  was  confined  en- 
tirely to  the  Preamble  of  the  Bill  ;  that 
was  a  course  that  did  not  commend  itself 
to  both  Parties  of  the  other  House,  the  re- 
sult was  that  after  considerable  discussion 
an  addition  was  inserted  in  Clause  2  for 
the  mention  of  the  supremacy  of  the 
British  Parliament.  Her  Majesty's  Go- 
vernment would  not  even  agree  to  insert 
the  words  "a  subordinate  Parliament." 
In  Clause  5  it  is  obvious  that  .the  central 
figure  in  the  whole  of  the  system  is  the 
Lord  Lieutenant.  The  noble  Earl  will  not 
treat  him  as  one  of  those  organic  details 
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by  which  the  Prime  Minister  is  apt  to 
designate  the  great  principles  of  the  Bill. 
The  position  of  the  Lord  Lieutenant  is 
one  of  extreme  difficulty  and  complexity, 
and  if  these  difficulties  and  complexities 
are  insurmountable,  as  I  maintain 
they  are,  they  are  sufficient  to 
wreck  the  whole  of  this  Bill.  Every- 
thing turns  on  the  Lord  Lieutenant  and 
his  action.  The  Office  of  Lord  Lieu- 
tenant never  was  a  sinecure,  or  one  which 
afforded  nmch  pleasure  to  its  holder.  I 
had  occasion  a  short  time  ago  to  call  the 
attention  of  the  House  to  the  difficulties 
in  which  the  present  Viceroy  found  him- 
self placed  by  being  prevented  from 
carrying  out  the  directions  he  had  him- 
self laid  down  for  his  own  guidance  in 
being  obliged  to  receive  certain  aildresses 
which  he  had  refused  previously  to 
receive.  Her  Majesty's  Government 
inserted  a  provision  in  the  Bill  that  the 
tenure  of  Office  of  the  Lord  Lieutenant 
shall  run  for  six  years.  They  will  be  ex- 
tremely fortunate  if  they  find  any  Viceroy 
who  survives  the  occupation  of  that  pobi- 
tion  six  weeks.  The  supremacy  of  the 
Imperial  Parliament  can  only  be  vindi- 
cated in  one  of  two  ways.  The  Lord 
Lieutenant  must  either  veto  the  action 
of  the  Irish  Parliament,  or  the  British 
Government  must  repeal  the  Acts  after 
they  have  been  passed,  or  legislate  over 
the  heads  of  the  Irish  Parliament.  The 
Lord  Lieutenant  is  to  exercise  the 
veto  in  the  first  place  on  the  advice 
of  his  Irish  Cabinet,  in  the  second 
place  on  the  advice  of  the  Imperial 
Government,  and  in  the  third  place  he  is 
required  to  act  on  his  own  responsibility. 
It  will  be  extremely  difficult  for  the  Lord 
Lieutenant  to  decide  what  Acts  and  Bills 
would  have  to  be  vetoed  and  what  would 
not.  It  must  be  noticed  that  the  cases 
in  which  he  is  to  act  upon  his  own  re- 
sponsibility are  those  of  the  greatest 
difficulty  and  the  greatest  emergency. 
By  Clauses  3  and  4:  the  Irish  Legislature 
is  placed  under  certain  disabilities  with 
regard  to  the  subjects  it  may  deal  with 
and  its  power  of  initiating  Bills.  I  be- 
lieve it  was  Mr.  Morley  who  said  in  the 
other  House  that  we  might  take  it  for 
granted  that  the  Lord  Lieutenant  would 
not  break  the  law,  and  someone  else  said 
that  he  would  not  act  either  as  a  knave 
or  a  fool.  In  fact,  there  seems  to  be  some 
angelic  theory  set  up  about  the  li^ord 
Lieutenant,  just  as  there  is  an  angelic 
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theory  with  regard  to  the  Irish  Members 
who  are  to  form  his  Cabinet.  But  in 
spite  of  all  the  powers  given  to  the  Lord 
Lieutenant  it  is  proved  to  be  possible  that 
the  Irish  Government  might,  after  all,  act 
under  this  Bill  entirely  independently  of 
the  Lord  Lieutenant  or  the  Imperial 
Government.  It  has  been  suggested  that 
the  Irish  Parliament  might  pass  a  Bill 
infringing  the  limitations  of  Clauses  3 
and  4,  and  that  they  might  tack  that  Bill 
on  to  an  Appropriation  Bill  and  send  it 
up  to  the  Lord  Lieutenant.  The  Lord 
Lieutenant  would  then  either  have  to 
submit  to  a  stoppage  of  supplies  or  to 
assent  to  a  Bill  which  would  infringe  the 
provisions  of  Clauses  3  and  4.  That 
would  not  be  a  state  of  things  which 
would  secure  the  supremacy  of  the  Impe- 
rial Parliament.  It  has  been  said  that 
there  is  a  similarity  of  position  between 
the  Governor  of  a  colony  and  a  Viceroy. 
The  Governor  of  a  colony  is  directed  to 
veto  all  Bills  infringing  certain  matters  ; 
he  has  power  left  him  to  reserve  those 
Bills  for  the  assent  of  Her  Majesty  and 
the  Imperial  Government.  It  was  pro- 
posed in  the  other  House  to  enable  the 
Lord  Lieutenant  to  reserve  similar  Bills  ; 
but  there  is  no  such  power  under  this 
measure,  and  the  Lord  Lieutenant  must 
either  assent  or  veto.  I  should  like  to 
quote  the  opinion  of  a  gentleman  long 
resident  in  New  Zealand.  Sir  John 
Gorst  said  there  was  such  a  state  of 
things  in  New  Zealand  30  years  ago  that 
it  cost  millions  of  money  and  thousands 
of  lives.  There  was  one  difference  in  the 
case  of  the  Colonies  and  the  proposed 
Irish  Executive.  Under  Clause  9,  Irish 
constituencies  will  be  represented  in 
Parliament,  but  there  is  no  Act  under 
which  the  Colonies  can  be  represented 
in  Parliament,  and  the  result  will  be 
this — that  the  Irish  Members  will  by 
their  votes  control  the  majority  in  the 
Imperial  Parliament,  and  they  may  con- 
trol the  decision  of  the  Government  with 
regard  to  Bills  referred  to  them  from 
Ireland,  and  the  Lord  Lieutenant  in  such 
cases  will  be  controlled  by  the  very  men 
whose  decisions  he  has  tried  to  controL 
So  much  for  the  supremacy  of  Parlia- 
ment. As  the  noble  Duke  said,  supre- 
macy is  of  two  kinds — Legislative  and 
Executive.  Her  Majesty's  Government 
have  hardly  appreciated  the  difficulties  of 
administration  in  Ireland.  There  has 
been  plenty  of  legislation  in  past  years 
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for  Ireland,  but,  undoabtedlj,  the  chief 
difficnitj  is  with  regard  to  exercising  the 
Executive  functions  of  the  Government 
in  Ireland.  This  Bill  confers  no  power 
to  enforce  the  administrative  orders  of 
the  Imperial  Government  or  the  decrees 
of  the  Imperial  Courts.  I  can  find  no 
power  which  provides  the  Lord  Lieu- 
tenant for  enforcing  anj  power  he  may 
receive  from  home.  Every  Civil  servant, 
every  officer,  every  official  in  Ireland  will 
be  appointed  by  the  Irish  Government, 
and,  as  far  as  I  can  see,  we  have  no  sort 
of  control  over  the  action  they  take, 
whether  it  be  in  accordance  with  Acts  of 
Parliament  or  not.  There  is  one  more 
point  with  regard  to  the  position  of  the 
Lord  Lieutenant — namely,  his  control 
over  the  military  forces  in  Ireland.  In 
the  other  House,  when  the  matter  was 
under  discussion,  it  was  found  that  the 
Prime  Minister  differed  from  the  Home 
Secretary.  The  Lord  Lieutenant  or  the 
Magistrates  are  able  to  call  out  any 
troops  quartered  at  any  time  in  Ireland, 
and  the  result  will  be  that  the  Magistrates 
appointed  by  one  Government  would 
have  the  right  and  power  over  military 
belonging  to  another  Government.  This 
is  a  matter  worthy  of  the  serious 
attention  of  the  House.  If  under  the 
Bill  the  right  to  control  the  military 
forces  remains  with  the  Irish  Govern- 
ment, what  becomes  of  the  supremacy  of 
the  •Imperial  Parliament  ?  I  think  I 
have  said  enough  to  justify  my  contention 
that  the  exercise  of  this  supremacy, 
which  is  one  of  the  chief  safeguards  pro- 
vided by  Her  Majesty^s  Government,  is, 
to  use  a  mild  expression,  a  sham  and  a 
delusion,  and  I  submit  that  this  fact  is 
absolutely  fatal  to  the  proposal  of  the 
Government.  It  is  the  question  upon 
which  the  whole  system  turns,  and  I  have 
thought  it  right  to  call  the  attention  of 
the  House  and  the  country  to  what  the 
Prime  Minister  has  called  an  ''organic 
detail,*'  but  on  which  depends  the 
success  or  failure  of  the  entire  measure. 
Upon  the  general  question  of  the  action 
of  this  House  with  reference  to  this  Bill, 
I  have  nothing  to  add  to  what  has  been 
so  ably  and  eloquently  stated  by  the 
noble  Duke.  I  have  no  doubt  as  to  the 
result  of  the  Division  on  the  Bill,  nor 
have  I  any  doubt  as  to  our  duty  in  con- 
nection with  the  Bill,  nor  as  to  the  man- 
date which  the  country  lays  on  us  to 
deal  with  it,     ^Jn  mj  belief  this  Bill  was 


never  intended  to  pass  this  House.  It  is 
hardly  any  secret  that  the  passing  of  this 
measure  through  the  House  of  Commons 
was  the  price  paid  for  Irish  votes,  in 
order  to  carry  the  Newcastle  Programme, 
and  in  order  to  obtain  a  new  lease — I 
will  not  say  of  power,  but  of  Office  for 
Her  Majesty's  Government.  It  was  an 
unholy  compact,  made  with  the  know- 
ledge that  it  would  be  our  duty  to  pre- 
vent the  Government  from  performing 
their  part.  This  is,  perhaps,  a  strong 
accusation  to  make,  but  it  is  sustained  by 
the  facts.  We  have  seen  the  measures 
which  have  been  adopted  to  pass  this 
Bill  through  the  other  House,  measures 
which  were  calculated  to  make  it  abso- 
lutely impossible  for  your  Lord- 
ships to  receive  any  Bill  so 
carried.  The  proposals  so  made  were 
such  as  could  not  find  favour  in 
your  Lordships'  House,  and  we  have 
seen  during  the  last  few  weeks  that  the 
Government  in  the  House  of  Commons 
have  absolutely  refused  to  accept 
Amendments  even  when  they  carried  out 
intentions  which  they  had  expressed 
themselves,  and  when  they  were  quite 
unable  to  advance  any  arguments  against 
the  Amendments  proposed.  The  Bill  comes 
to  us  with  its  policy  reversed,  with  its  pro- 
visions modified,  and  with  its  character 
transformed  at  the  will  of  the  Irish 
Members.  The  noble  Duke  has  referred 
to-night  to  the  results  which  may  follow 
the  rejection  of  this  measure.  I  do  not 
deny  that  the  results  may  to  a  certain 
extent  be  said  to  be  serious  and  such  as 
we  canuot  contemplate  with  confidence  ; 
but,  if  this  be  so,  the  Government  are 
responsible.  You  found  Ireland  when 
you  came  into  Office  in  J  886  relatively 
prosperous,  contented,  and  happy.  You 
found  it  reviving  under  a  system  of  so- 
called  coercion,  which  was  practically 
dormant  in  its  provisions,  which  simply 
contained  a  power  to  enforce  the  law 
against  those  who  were  disposed  to  dis- 
obey the  law.  You  found  restored  confi- 
dence, an  increase  of  wealth,  and  a  state 
of  things  generally  that  gave  brighter 
hopes  for  the  future.  You  have  altered 
all  this  ;  you  have  put  back  the  hands  of 
the  clock,  and  upon  your  heads  be  the 
responsibility.  The  noble  Duke  read 
to-night  the  expression  used  by  the 
Prime  Minister  in  enumerating  the  objec- 
tions which  he  said  had  been  brought 
against  the  Government  measure.    Those 
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expressions  were  to  a  certain  extent 
®x&gger&ted,  but  thej  were  none  the  less 
descriptive  on  the  whole  of  the  objec- 
tions which  we  have  to  the  Bill.  Mr. 
Gladstone  said  that  if  these  objections 
were  sound  it  must  go  hard  with  the 
Home  Rule  Bill.  In  our  deliberate  and 
conscientious  opinion  these  are  sound 
objections,  and  we  believe  it  will  go  hard 
with  the  Home  Rule  Bill  when  its  prin- 
ciples and  details  are  explained  to  the 
constituencies,  as  they  will  be  by  every 
Member  of  the  Unionist  Party  within 
the  next  few  weeks.  It  will  go  hard 
with  the  Bill  wherever,  freed  from  the 
galling  bondage  of  Party  slavery,  and 
influenced  only  by  a  patriotic  desire  to 
promote  the  best  and  highest  interests  of 
the  Empire,  Englishmen  are  permitted  to 
examine  into  and  give  judgment  on  the 
monstrous  provisions  contained  in  this 
Bill.  It  will  go  harder  still  with  the 
Bill  when  that  day  of  reckoning  arrives, 
which  cannot  now  be  long  delayed,  when 
the  doom  of  your  policy  will  be  finally 
sealed  by  the  verdict  of  an  indignant  and 
outraged  people. 


in  India. 
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FERTILISERS    AND    FEEDING    STUFFS 

BILL. 

Reported  from  the  Standing  Com- 
mittee with  Amendments  ;  the  Report 
thereof  to  be  received  To-morrow  ;  and 
Bill  to  be  printed  as  amended.  (No.  266.) 

METROPOLIS     MANAGEMENT     (PLUM- 
STEAD  AND  HACKNEY)  BILL. 

Brought  from  the  Commons  ;  read  1*; 
to  be  printed  ;  and  referred  to  the  Ex- 
aminers.    (No.  267.) 

House  adjourned  at  twenty-fiye  minutes  before 

Twelve  o'clock,  till  To-morrow,  a 

quarter  past  Four  o'clock. 


HOUSE    OF    COMMONS. 
Tuesday y  5th  September  1893. 


Further  Debate  adjourned  till  To- 
morrow. 

ELEMENTARY    EDUCATION    (SCHOOL 
ATTENDANCE)  BILL. 

Reported  from  the  Standing  Com- 
mittee without  further  Amendment  ;  the 
Report  of  the  Amendment  made  in  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  to  be 
received  To-morrow. 

EDUCATION     (SCHOOL     ATTENDANCE) 
(SCOTLAND)  BILL  [H.L.] 
Reported  from    the    Standing    Com- 
mittee without  Amendment ;  and  to  be 
read  3'  To-morrow. 

COMPANIES  (WINDING-UP)  BILL    [hx.] 
Reported    from    the    Standing   Com- 
mittee without  Amendment ;   and  to  be 
read  3'  To-morrow. 

SHERIFF  COURTS  CONSIGNATIONS 
(SCOTLAND)  BILL. 

Reported  from  the  Standing  Com- 
mittee without  Amendment ;  and  to  be 
read  3'  To-morrow. 

Earl  Cadogan 


MR.  SPEAKER'S  INDISPOSITION. 

The  House  being  met,  the  Clerk  at  the 
Table  informed  the  House  of  the  unavoid- 
able absence  of  Mr.  Speaker,  owing  to 
the  continuance  of  his  indisposition  : — 

Whereupon  Mr.  Mellor,  the  Chairman 
of  Ways  and  Means,  proceeded  to  the 
Table,  and  after  Prayers,  took  the  Clhair 
as  Deputy  Speaker,  pursuant  to  the 
Standing  Order. 

QUESTIONS. 


THE  RELIGIOUS  RIOTS  IN  INDIA. 

Mr.  A.C.  MORTON  (Peterborough) : 
I  beg  to  ask  the  Under  Secretary  of 
State  for  India  whether  he  can  furnish 
the  House  with  a  statement  setting  forth 
the  number,  with  dates  and  other  par- 
ticulars, of  riots  between  Mahomedans 
and  Hindoos  in  British  India  arising  out 
of  or  connected  with  cow  killing,  festival 
processions,  or  other  matters  of  religious 
difference,  during  the  period  commencing 
with  the  Ist  January,  1880,  to  1st  June 
of  the  present  year  ? 

The  under  SECRETARY  op 
STATE  FOR  INDIA  (Mr.  G.  Russell, 
North  Beds.)  :  I  stated  last  Thursday, 
in  reply  to  a  similar  question  by  my  hon. 
Friend  the  Member  for  North  Ayrshire, 
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that  the  Secretary  of  State  was  not  in 
possession  of  the  full  information  which 
would  enable  a  Report  for  five  years  to 
be  prepared  ;  but  that  the  Government 
of  India  would  be  asked  to  submit,  with 
Reports  on  the  recent  riots,  a  general 
Report  on  the  questions  of  administra- 
tion inyolved. 

THB  MOEL  ISPRI   AND   CHAMPION 

MINES. 

Mb.      PRITCHARD      MORGAN 

(Merthyr  Tydvil)  :  I  beg  to  ask  the 
Secretiuy  to  the  Treasury  whether,  in 
the  case  of  the  Royal  mines  known  as  the 
Moel  Ispri  and  Champion  mines,  situate 
near  Dolgelly,  the  Crown  has  power  at 
Common  Law,  or  otherwise,  to  prevent 
the  removal  of  fixed  machinery  (erected 
solely  for  the  purpose  of  extracting  gold) 
from  these  Royal  mines  ;  and,  if  so, 
whether,  in  the  interests  of  the  State 
and  the  industry,  they  will  exercise  such 
power  ;  whether  the  Woods  and  Forests 
Office  intimated  to  the  late  lessees,  or 
their  representatives,  some  time  since, 
that  the  Crown  claimed  at  Comtnon  Law 
(or  otherwise  under  the  rights  of  the 
Crown)  the  right  to  prevent  the  removal 
of  such  machinery  ;  what  was  the  date 
of  the  first  application  by  Mr.  J.  R. 
Roberts  and  another,  of  Dolgelly,  gold 
miners,  for  a  lease  to  work  the  above- 
mentioned  mines  ;  what  was  the  date 
when  Mr.  J.  R.  Roberts  received  intima- 
tion that  the  lease  would  be  granted  to 
him ;  what  was  the  date  of  the  sale  of 
the  machinery  referred  to  ;  on  what  date 
did  the  former  lease  terminate  ;  what  was 
the  cause  of  the  delay  in  granting  the 
lease  to  Mr.  Roberts  and  another ;  and 
will  explain  why  the  Woods  and  Forests 
Office,  when  requested  by  those  interested 
in  the  gold  mining  interest  at  Dolgelly 
either  to  grant  a  lease  before  the  sale  or 
to  intimate  that  they  would  grant  a  lease 
to  any  person  who  purchased  the  machin- 
ery, did  not  accede  to  such  request  ? 

The  secretary  to  the  TREA- 
SURY (Su-  J.  T.  HiBBERT,  Oldham) : 
The  Crown  has  not  the  power  to  prevent 
the  removal  of  machinery  from  the 
mines  in  question.  The  leases  are  either 
determined  or  in  process  of  surrender 
and  the  late  lessees  are  empowered  to 
dispose  of  the  machinery.  When  the 
leases  were  in  existence  the  Woods  aud 
Forests  Office  intimated  to  the  lessees 
that  the  Crown  claimed  the  right  to  pre- 


vent the  removal  of  the  machinery.  The 
date  of  the  first  application  by  Mr.  T. 
H.  Roberts  and  Mr.  Pritchard  Morgan  for 
a  lease  to  work  the  above-mentioned  Mines 
was  29th  December,  1892.  The  applica- 
tion of  Mr.  T.  H.  Roberts  and  Mr.  N.  T. 
Williams  was  dated  the  10th  June,  1893. 
The  offer  of  a  lease  was  made  to  Mr.  T 
H.  Roberts  and  Mr.  N.  T.  Williams  on 
the  22nd  ultimo.  The  machinery  was 
advertised  to  be  sold  on  the  24th  ultimo. 
The  lease  of  the  Moel  Ispri  Mine  was  de- 
termined on  the  20th  December,  1 892,  and 
an  agreement  was  entered  into  for  the 
surrender  of  the  other  leases  as  on  the 
6th  April  last,  but  the  formal  completion 
of  the  deeds  of  surrender  has  been 
delayed.  There  were  several  causes  for 
the  delay  in  offering  a  lease  to  Messrs. 
Roberts  and  Williams.  An  opportunity 
was  given  to  those  who  had  provided  the 
machinery  to  obtain  fresh  capital  for 
continuing  their  operations,  and  when 
that  failed  considerable  delay  took  place 
in  obtaining  replies  to  the  references 
given  by  Messrs.  Roberts  and  Williams. 
The  Woods  and  Forests  Office  has 
acted  throughout  with  a  desire  to  save 
the  machinery  from  being  removed  ;  but 
it  could  not  have  given  a  general  under- 
taking to  grant  a  lease  to  any  persons 
who  might  purchase  it  without  knowing 
their  names  and  qualifications. 


Mr. 


STEPNEY  UNION. 

WOOTTON       ISAACSON 


(Tower  Hamlets,  Stepney)  :  I  beg  to 
ask  the  President  of  the  Local  Govern- 
ment Board  whether  he  is  in  possession 
of  any  further  information  respecting  the 
case  of  Samuel  Ely  Hobbs,  a  dock 
labourer,  lately  residing  at  Love  Lane, 
Ratcliff,  who  died  at  the  Bromley  and 
Stepney  Sick  Asylum  ;  and  whether  an 
additional  doctor  to  the  Union,  com- 
prising the  parishes  of  Limehouse,  Step- 
ney, and  Ratcliff,  is  to  be  appointed  ? 

The  SECRETARY  to  the  LOCAL 
GOVERNMENT  BOARD  (Sir  W. 
Foster,  Derby,  Ilkeston)  :  The  Local 
Government  Board  have  received  the 
depositions  taken  by  the  Coroner  at  the 
inquest  in  the  case  of  Samuel  Hobbs, 
and  have  been  furnished  with  a  reply  of 
the  Guardians.  Dr.  Downes,  one  of  the 
Board's  Inspectors,  has  also  made  in- 
quiries as  to  the  case.  He  has  seen  the 
relieving  officer  and  Mr.  Godding,  who 
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WH  ftcting  as  the  substitute  of  the 
medical  officer,  and  the  dispenser.  He 
fiuda  th»t  the  spplicatiou  for  the  attend- 
ance of  the  medical  officer  in  the  case 
was  luikdo  on  Thursday,  17th  August,  at 
10  o'cloek  in  the  morning,  and  that  tlie 
acting  medical  officer,  although  there 
was  nothiug  to  show  that  the  case  was 
an  urgent  one,  visited  the  patient  about 
1  on  the  same  day.  Mrs.  Hohbs,  who 
has  also  been  seen  by  Dr.  Downes, 
admits  that  this  was  the  case.  She 
further  states  that  she  went  to  the  dis- 
pensary in  the  afternoon  for  the  medicine 
prescriUtil  and  obtained  it.  A  reference 
to  the  dispenser's  book  shows  that  the 
medicine  was  made  up  on  that  afternoon. 
Mrs.  Ilobhs  accounts  for  the  discrepan- 
cies between  her  present  statement  and 
her  Bifttement  before  the  Coroner  by 
saying  that  she  was  very  much  confused 
when  giving  her  evideaco.  The  district 
medical  officer  of  the  Stepney  Union 
is  required  to  dcvot«  his  whole  time  to 
the  duties  of  his  office.  He  receives  a 
salary  of  £350  per  anuum.  Dr.  Downes 
ascertained  from  the  acting  medical 
officer  that  the  number  of  cases  which 
he  has  to  attend  at  their  own  homes 
has  averaged  about  15  a  day.  I 
cannot  say  upon  the  facts  at  present 
before  the  Local  Government  Board 
that  the  duties  of  the  medical  officer  are 
more  than  can  be  efficiently  performed 
by  oue  person  who  devotes  his  whole 
time  to  the  attendance  on  the  sick 
poor. 


POST  OFFICE  ACCOMMODATION  IN 
LIMERICK. 

Mr.  O'KEEFFE  (Limerick)  :  I  beg 
to  ask  the  Postmaster  General  if  his  at- 
tention has  been  directed  to  a  Memorial 
for  wan  led  some  months  ago  from  the 
trailers  and  representatives  of  the  largest 
houses  in  William  Street,  in  the  City  of 
Limerick,  requesting  that  the  I'ust  Office 
in  that  street  may  also  become  a  Tele- 
graph Station ;  and  whether  he  will 
favourably  entertain  the  application  'i 

The  postmaster  GENERAL 
(Mr.  A.  MoHLEY,  Nottingham,  E.) : 
There  arc  already  two  Telegraph  Offices 
-within  a  short  distance  of  the  Post  Office 
to  which  the  hon.  Member  refers,  and  I 
regret,  therefore,  that  I  cannot  favourably 
enterlaia  the  application. 
Sir  IF,  Fatter 
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HAULBOWLINE  DOCKYARD- 
Captain-  DONELAN  (Cork,  E.)  :    I 
3g  to  ask  the  Secretary  to  the  Admiralty 
hetber  he  is  aware  that  the  ship  Dis- 
covery, which  arrived  at  Haulbowlino  on 
the  29th  ultimo  with  a  steam  pinnace  on 
board  for  Government  use,  hod   to  pro- 
ceed to  Cork  to  unship  it  owiug  to  the 
defective  condition  of  the  crane  at  that 
dockyard  ;  and  whether  a  suitable  steam 
HI   be  included  in  the   machinery 
about  to  be  erected  at  Haulbowline  ? 

•TiiE  SECRETARY  to  the  AD- 
MIRALTY (Sir  U.  KAy-Sin.-TTi.E- 
woRTB,  Lancashire,  Clitheroe) :  The 
crane  in  the  yard  at  Haulbowliue  was 
not  powerful  enough  to  lift  the  launch  of 
the  Discovery.  Among  other  machinery 
proposals  shortly  to  be  considered  at  the 
Admiralty  is  one  for  a  erano  of  greater 
strength  at  Haulbowliue, 


THE  POSTMASTER  GKNEEAL'S  ANNUAL 
REPORT. 

Mr.  HENNIKER  HEATON  (Can- 
terbury) :  I  beg  to  ask  the  Postmaster 
Goueral  what  is  the  cause  of  the  delay 
in  the  issue  of  his  Annual  Report ;  and 
whether  it  is  intended  to  issue  that 
Report  before  tlie  end  of  September 
instant  ? 

Mk.  a.  MORLEY  :  The  Annual  Re- 
port of  the  Post  Office  was  laid  on  the 
Table  of  the  House  on  the  31st  ultimo, 
and  ordered  to  be  printed.  It  will  be 
issued  to  Members  iu  the  usual  course  as 
soon  as  the  supply  of  copies  has  been 
delivered  by  the  printer. 

PABLTAMKNTARY  ELECTIONS  IN  NEW 
SOUTH  WALKS, 

Sir  C.  W.  DILKE  (Gloucester,  Forest 
of  Dean)  :  To  ask  the  Under  Secretary 
of  Stale  for  the  Colonies  whether  he  will 
cause  to  be  laid  before  Parliament  a  copy 
of  tlie  Parliamentary  Electorates  and 
Elections  Act  which  has  now  passed 
through  the  Parliament  of  >'ew  South 
Wales,  and  which  includes  the  whole  of 
the  Electoral  Law  of  the  Colony  within 
one  uonsolidation  Statute,  with  now  self- 
acting  provisions  with  regard  to  the  re- 
distribution of  seats  every  tivo  years. 

The  under  SECRETARY  OF 
STATE  FOR  THE  COLONIES  (Mr,  S. 
BuxTOX,  Tower  Hamlets,  Poplar)  :  Yes, 
Sir  ;  it  will  be  laid  on  the  Table  of  the 
House, 
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THE  AMERICAN  MAILS.  POST  OFFICE  ACCOMMODATION  IN 
Captain  DONELAN  :  I  beg  toask  the  SOUTH  CARNARVONSHIRE. 
Postmaster  General  whether  he  is  aware  Mr.  BRYN  ROBERTS  (Carnarvon- 
thaty  by  promptly  utilising  the  special  shire,  Arfon)  :  I  beg  to  ask  the  Post- 
mail  service,  American  letters  landed  at  master  General  what  is  the  reason  that 
Queenstown  ex  Etruria  at  7.30  p.m.  on  no  Post  Oifice  is  established  at  Penmorfa, 
Friday  last  were  delivered  in  London  and  in  South  Carnarvonshire  ;  whether  he  is 
other  large  English  centres  sufficiently  aware  that  the  village  itself  contains  81 
early  on  Saturday  to  allow  ample  time  houses  and  a  population  of  about  300,  be- 
for  reply  by  the  outgoing  steamer  sides  being  the  centre  of  a  large  and  well- 
Lucania  on  Sunday  ;  and  whether  the  popnlateil  agricultural  district,  and  also 
terms  offered  for  the  continuation  of  this  contains  the  parish  church.  Board  school, 
special  service  have  been  accepted  by  and  two  chapels,  and  is  a  polling  station  ; 
the  various  Companies  interested  ?  whether  the  neighbouring  village  of 
Mr.  a.  MORLEY  :  I  am  aware  of  Pentrefelin  has  a  Post  Office,  although 
the  facts  mentioned  in  the  first  para-  »^  '^  "^^  one-half  the  size  of  Penmorfa  ; 
graph.  I  have  also  come  to  an  under-  ^^^  whether  the  inconvenience  will  be 
standing    with    the    various   companies  remedied. 

concerned   for   the   continuance    of    the  ^R-   ^'   MORLEY:    This   question 
special  service  up  to  the  31st  December  ^as  recently  considered  on  the  applica- 
j^e^l^  tion  of  the  hon.  Member.     The  post  to 
^ '              ^^T^xx^x  A  ^T     T     .  ,            1  Penmorfa  and  the  neighbourhood  is  little 
Captain  DO^  ELAN  :  I  wish  to  ask  ^^^^  ^han  self-supporting,  and  an  office 
the   right   hon.  Gentleman  whether  his  ^^^ij   ^^^   be   established   at   Penmorfa 
attention  has  been  called  to  a  letter  in  to-  .vithout  actual  loss  to  the  Revenue.  The 
day  8     Daili/    Aews    from    a    London  number  of  letters  left  to  bo  called  for  is 
merchant,    stating    that   his    American  g^^^u^  ^^^  Penmorfa  is  alreadv  sup- 
correspondence  did  not  reach   his  office  y^^^  ^-^^^  ^  letter-box.      A  shopkeeper 
until  after  1  o  clock  on  Saturday  after-  j„  ^^^  ^j^        has  a  licence  for  the  sale 
noon,  though  it  was  due  at  10  a.m.  ^^  stamps.     The   village  of  Pentrefelin 
Mr.  a.  MORLEY  :  No,  Sir ;  I  have  has  a  sub-Post  Office.     In   the   present 
not  seen  the  letter.  circumstances,  I  cannot  see  my   way  to 

Mr.  SWEETMAN  (Wicklow,   E.)  :  ^^^^  ^he  request  of  the  hon.  Member. 
I  beg    to   ask    the  Postmaster  General 

whether,  in  his  late  offer  to  continue  for  CONSTITUTIONAL  CHANGES  ABROAD 
another  four  months  the  special  postal  Sir  G.  BADEN-POWELL  (Liver- 
service  from  Queenstown  to  London,  he  pool,  Kirkdale)  :  I  beg  to  ask  the  Under 
has  offered  the  London  and  North  Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs 
Western  Railway  Company  3s.  a  mile  for  when  he  can  lay  upon  the  Table  the 
express  trains,  and  has  offered  the  Great  further  instalment  of  Returns  relating  to 
Southern  and  Western  Railway  of  Ireland  the  majorities  necessary  in  Foreign  Legis- 
only  23.  a  mile  for  a  similar  service;  and,  if  latures  for  the  ratification  of  constitu- 
he  has  done  so,  whether  he  is  willing  to  tional  changes,  promised  on  18th  May  ? 
inform  the  House  of  his  reasons  for  offer-  •The  UNDER  SECRETARY  of 
ing  less  to  a  Railway  Company  in  one  STATE  for  FOREIGN  AFFAIRS 
portion  of  the  United  Kingdom  than  to  a  (Sir  E.  Guey,  Northumberland,  Ber- 
Railway  Company  in  another  portion  of  wick)  :  Replies  have  now  been  received 
that  Kingdom  for  similar  services  ?  from    every    country  except   Venezuela. 

Mr.  a.  MORLEY  :   The  answer  to  '^^®7  ^T^^^ '^  ^^^'^  ^"  *^'^  '^""^^^  *^  ''^'^" 

the  first  part  of  the  question   is   in   the  *®  possible. 
affirmative.     The  reason  why  a  payment 

of  28.  a  mile  was  offered  to  the  Great  DEMURRAGE  CLAIMS  IN  BRAZIL. 
Southern  and  Western  Railway  Company  Sir  G.  BADEN-POWELL:  I  beg 
was  because  that  was  the  rate  originally  to  ask  the  Under  Secretary  of  State  for 
mentioned  by  the  Company,  and  corre-  Foreign  Affairs  whether  the  Brazilian 
sponded  with  the  payment  quoted  by  Government  have  yet  made  any  reply  to 
the  Company  for  special  trains  in  the  the  representations  of  the  British  Go- 
opposite  direction.  vernment  in  regard  to  claims  for  demur- 
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rage,  <&c.,  ou  behalf  of  the  Fulwood  and 
other  British  vessels  against  the  Brazilian 
Government  ? 

Sir  E.  grey  :  A  reply  has  recently 
been  received.  The  Central  Railway 
Company  of  Brazil  have  expressed  their 
willingness  to  count  as  lay  days  and  to 
pay  for  the  days  spent  by  the  Alpheus 
Marshall  in  quarantine,  there  being  an 
express  stipulation  to  that  effect  inserted 
in  her  charter-party.  As  there  was  no 
such  stipulation  in  the  charter-parties 
of  the  other  vessels,  the  Company  will 
not  admit  a  corresponding  obligation. 
This  information  has  already  been  sent 
to  the  persons  interested. 

THE  BENGAL  TENANCY  BILL. 
Sir  H.  maxwell  (Wigton)  :  I 
beg  to  ask  the  Under  Secretary  of  State 
for  India,  with  reference  to  the  statement 
that  the  survey  of  Behar  is  an  outcome 
of  the  Bengal  Tenancy  Act  of  1885,  and 
any  questions  respecting  the  permanent 
settlement  must  be  considered  to  have 
been  determined  by  the  passing  of  this 
latter  Act,  whether  the  official  draft  of 
the  Bengal  Tenancy  Bill,  circulated  in 
the  vernacular  in  1883,  contained  any 
reference  whatever  to  any  provincial 
survey,  or  any  reference  to  any  survey 
at  the  expense  of  the  landlords  and 
tenants  (even  in  local  areas),  except  in 
cases  wliere  the  landlords  and  tenants 
demanded  it,  or  where  there  were  exist- 
ing disputes  ;  whether  the  statement  of 
objects  and  reasons  for  the  Bengal 
Tenancy  Bill,  signed  by  Mr.  Ilbert,  con- 
tained any  such  reference  ;  whether  the 
Government,  when  pressed  on  the  12th 
March,  1885,  to  republish  the  Bengal 
Tenancv  Bill  in  vernacular  as  amended 
in  Committee,  declined  to  do  so,  on  the 
express  ground  that  almost  all  altera- 
tions were  excisions  favourable  to  Ze- 
mindars, and  not  new  clauses  :  and 
whether  one  of  these  alterations  cm- 
powered  the  Government  to  impose 
heavy  fresh  taxation  on  the  Zemindars 
to  meet  the  costs  of  the  Behar  Cadastral 
Survey,  as  well  as  an  annual  tax  of 
nearly  5  per  cent,  ou  the  gross  rents  of 
their  lauds,  to  meet  the  costs  of  the 
maintenance  of  the  record  of  right  ? 

Mu.  G.  RUSSELL:  The  original 
draft  Beno^al  Tenancv  Bill  mentioned  a 
record  of  rights,  but  d^id  not  contain  any 
reference  to  a  "  Survey  "  ;  and,  as  has 
already  been  stated  in  mV  reply  to  the  hon. 

Sir  G,  Baden-Potrell 


Member  for  North  Avrshire  on  7th 
August  last,  the  two  conditions  quoted  refer 
only  to  cases  in  which  the  Local  Govern- 
ment act  without  the  previous  sanction  of 
the  Governor  General  in  Council.  The 
answer  to  the  second  paragraph  of  the 
question  is.  No ;  and  to  the  third  para- 
graph, Yes.  The  Bill  as  amended  in  Com- 
mittee merged  into  one  chapter :  (a) 
"  Settlement  of  rents,"  and  (b)  "  Survey 
and  record  of  rights,"  and  extended  to 
all  three  heads  the  powers  of  settling  the 
proportion  of  cost  to  be  paid  respectively 
by  the  Zemindars  :and  the  ryots,  which, 
in  the  original  Bill,  had  been  confined  to 
the  "  Settlement  of  rents." 

•V^ACCINATION  OF  SCHOOL  TEACHERS. 
Mr.  HOPWOOD  (Lancashire,  S.E., 
Middleton)  :  I  beg  to  ask  the  Vice 
President  of  the  Committee  of  Council 
on  Education  by  what  authority  the 
Department  declines  to  admit  as  pupil 
teachers  young  persons  who  have  pre- 
pared themselves  for  the  profession,  and 
are  in  all  respects  fitted  for  appointment, 
on  the  ground  that  they  are  not  vacci- 
nated ;  is  there  any  Statute  making  the 
above  a  condition  precedent  ;  can  the 
Education  Department  exclude  from  the 
schools  any  child  as  scholar  on  the  ground 
that  it  is  not  vaccinated  ;  and  is  he 
aware  that  by  law  no  one  over  the  age 
of  14  years  can  'be  compelled  to  be 
vaccinated  ? 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT  of  the 
COUNCIL  (Mr.  ACLA.XD,  York,  VV.R., 
Rotherham)  :  There  is  no  statutory 
authority  in  this  matter  ;  but  it  is  laid 
down  in  the  Code,  which  has  been 
approved  by  Parliament,  that  ciindidates 
for  admission  as  pupil  teachers  must  pro- 
duce a  medical  certificate  in  a  form  pre- 
scribed by  the  Department.  If  this  form 
does  not  show  that  the  candidate  has 
been  successfully  vaccinated,  it  has  been 
the  practice  of  the  Department  for  many 
years,  under  successive  Governments,  to 
refuse  admission.  I  do  not  think  it 
desirable  to  alter  these  arrangements 
pending  the  Report  of  the  Royal  Com- 
mission. It  is  the  case  that  no  one  over 
14  can  be  compelled  to  ho  vaccinated. 
The  Education  Department  have  no 
power  to  exclude  any  child  from  a  school 
on  any  ground  whatever. 
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THE  WELSH  EDUCATION  SCHEME. 

Me.  KENYON  (Denbigh)  :  I  beg  to 
Bsk  the  Vice  Fresideat  of  the  Committee 
of  CouDcil  OD  Education  whether  he  c 
state  what  provision  has  been  made 
the  Welsh  Education  Schemes  to  enable 
boys  and  girls,  more  especially  being 
children  of  poor  parents,  to  pass  from  the 
primary  to  the  new  Becondary  schools, 
and  thence  to  University  Colleges  and 
institutions  of  higher  technical  instruc- 
tion ;  and  how  far  the  Address  to  Hei 
Uajesty,  passed  in  the  House  of  Lords, 
will  affect  any  such  provisions  ? 

Mb.  ACLAND  :  The  usual  form  of 
the  Welsh  County  Schemes,  under  the 
Intermediate  Education  Act,  provides  foi 
a  system  of  county  schools  throughout 
the  couuty  to  meet  the  wants  of  its 
various  districts.  There  is  a  Couoty 
Governing  Body,  through  which  the 
whole  system  is  to  some  extent  under 
central  coutrol,  and  there  are  Local 
Governing  Bodies.  Under  the  super- 
vision of  these  bodies,  very  considerable 
Hums  are  allotted  in  the  various  counties. 
First,  for  County  Scholarships  for  scholars 
from  public  elementary  scboob  ;  2uU,  for 
ou a ty  bursaries  to  cover  travelling  and 
lodging,  or  other  incidental  expenses  of 
poor  scholars ;  3rd,  for  the  couuty 
exhibitions  which  the  boys  and  girls  who 
do  well  io  the  iutermediate  schools  may 
hold  at  Universities  and  University  Col- 
leges, lu  the  case  of  the  Cardigan 
County  Scheme,  to  which,  I  assume,  the 
hon.  Member  refers,  the  Address  passed 
in  the  House  of  Lords  has  swept  away 
the  whole  of  these  provisions  which  are 
contained  in  Clauses  4fj  and  61  to  KT,  for 
carrying  scholars  from  elementary  and 
intermediate  schools,  for  giving  bursaries 
to  poor  scholars,  and  for  taking  the  most 
ancceasful  scholars  from  the  intermediate 
schools  to  University  Colleges,  and  other 
places  of  higher  instruction. 

MR.LLOrD-GEORrTE  (Carnarvon): 
I  wish  to  ask  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
whether  he  received  any  authoritative 
demand  for  this  scheme  ? 

Mb.  ACLAND  :  I  believe  the  whole 
of  the  provisions  which  were  swept  away 
by  the  House  of  Lords  had  the  fullest 
consent  of  everybody  concerned  in  the 
scheme. 
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AFFAIRS  IN  SODTH  AFRICA. 
I  Sib  E.  ASHMEAD-BAKTLETT 
(Sheffield,  Ecclesall)  :  I  beg  to  ask  the 
Under  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies 
whether  his  attention  has  been  called  to 
a  statement  of  Mr.  F.  &.  Thompson,  a 
gentleman  who  has  been  ten  years  in  the 
Colonial  Service  and  is  well  acquainted 
with  South  Africa,  in  which  that  gentle- 
man states  that  Lo  Beugula's  Impis  have 
massacred  some  10,000  unoffending 
Maahonas  within  the  past  few  years  ; 
a^d  whether  he  will  ask  Mr.  Rhodes  to 
send  an  estimate  of  the  number  of 
Mashonas  massacred  by  the  Matabeles 
within  the  past  10  years  ? 

Mr.  S.  BUXTON  :  My  attention  has 
been  called  to  the  statement  in  question  ; 
but  Her  Majesty's  Government  do  not 
see  tijat  auy  advantage  is  to  be  gained 
by  communicating  with  Mr.  Rhodes  in 
reference  thereto.  The  system  of  raid- 
ing the  Mosbooas  appears  to  have 
become,  to  a  great  extent,  a  thing  of  the 
past  even  before  the  Mashoua  country 
was  occupied  by  the  Chartered  Company  ; 
and  Her  Majesty's  late  Governmeut, 
acquainted  as  they  were  with  all  the  - 
facts,  entered  into  a  Treaty  of  Peace  and 
Amity  with  Lo  Bengula,  and  maintained 
friendly  relations  with  that  Chief. 
Indeed,  it  may  be  said  that  the  existence 
in  past  years  of  the  system  of  raiding  the 
Mas  lion  as  was  the  principal  evidence 
which  supported  the  doctrine  that 
Lo  Bengula  ruled  Mashonaland,  and  was, 
therefore,  entitled  to  grant  the  land  and 
minerals  to  the  promoters  of  the 
Chartered  Company.  The  Company 
were  granted  this  Charter  as  a  com- 
mercial and  administrative  Body,  and  not 
with  a  view  to  institute  crusades  against 
tjie  Matabele,  as  seems  to  be  suggested 
in  the  question. 

SiK.  E.  ASHMEAD-BARTLETT  : 
There  is  no  such  suggestion  in  the  ques- 
tion. Am  I  to  understand,  from  the 
answer  given  by  the  hon.  Gentle- 
man, that  he  does  not  deny  the  statement 
in  the  question  that  in  the  past  few 
years  10,000  of  these  unfortunate 
Mashonas  have  been  massacred  ? 

Mr.  S.  BUXTON  :  I  do  not  deny 
that  the  Mashonas  have  been  raided  ; 
but  I  say  that  these  raids  have  for  years 
come  to  an  cud,  and  iliat  subsequent  to 
the  late  Governmeut  eutered  into 
this  Treaty  with  Lo  Bengula. 
E  2 
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WORMWOOD  SCRUBBS  PRISON. 
Mr.  MACDONALD  (Tower  Ham- 
lets, Bow)  :  I  beg  to  ask  the  Secretary 
of  State  for  the  Home  Department  whe- 
ther he  is  aware  that  political  agents, 
acting  on  behalf  of  the  Conservative 
Party,  iiave  beeu  permitted  to  attend  at 
the  Wormwood  Scrubbs  Prison,  that  on 
July  4  two  agents  occupied  one  of  the 
waitiug  rooms  within  the  precincts  of 
the  prison,  and  that  various  ofRcialn 
were  re()ucBted  to  attend  the  said  agents 
and  explain  their  political  opinious,  their 
names  lieiug  marked  accordingly  ;  whe- 
ther t'leae  arrangements  were  made  with 
tiie  knowledge  and  consent  of  tlie  Go- 
vernor of  the  prison,  and,  if  not,  by 
whom  they  were  made  anil  who  was 
responsible ;  and  whether  he  will  causr; 
full  inquiry  to  lie  made  into  the  wholFj 
matter  without  delay,  so  that  ihe  fact>i 
may  bo  laid  before  the  Revising  Bar- 
er, who  will  shortly  he  sitting  for  thai 
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dist 

The  secretary  ok  STATE  fok 
THE  HOME  DEPARTMENT  (Mr. 
'Asquith,  Fife,  E.)  :  I  am  iufonned  hi 
the  Deputy  Governor  in  charge  that 
two  tigents  of  the  Conservative  Associa- 
tion npplie<l  in  Jtme  last  to  be  allowed 
to  see  the  officers  of  the  prison  with  a 
view  to  completing  tiie  register.  They 
were  informed  that  they  conld  only  see 
those  officers  who  wished  to  have  their 
names  registered,  and  that  if  they  at-  i 
tended  at  the  onlinary  waiting  room,  I 
which  is  outside  tiie  inner  gate  of  the 
prison,  the  officers  might  be  informed 
tbey  wore  there.  They  came  ou  July  4, 
the  officers  were  informed,  and  were  | 
told  that  anyone  who  wished  to  see 
them  could  do  so.  No  officers  were  ; 
requested  to  attend  —  their  atteudunce 
was  purely  voluntary.  These  arrange- 
roeuts  were  mmlo  with  the  knowledge 
and  consent  of  the  Governor.  There  i 
does  not  appear  to  me  to  bo  need  fur  ' 
further  inquiry,  nor  is  the  matter  one  of 
which  the  Revising  Barrister  could  take 
cognisance.  But  I  think  that  the  prac-  i 
tice  of  allowiug  the  agents  of  either 
political  Party  to  visit  the  prison  in  this 
way  is  open  to  objections,  and  it  will 
not  be  permitted  in  future.  If  the 
agents  wish  to  see  the  officers  they 
must  visit  them  in  llieir  bouses  or 
quartera. 


THE  DUKE  OF  EDINBURGH'S  LEAVE 
OF  ABSENCE. 
Mr.  KEARLEY  (Dovouport)  ;  I 
beg  to  ask  the  Secretary  to  the  Ad- 
miralty what  is  the  customary  or  regu- 
lation period  of  leave  allowed  annually 
to  Admirals  holding  the  uppoinlment 
of  Admiral  of  the  Port  at  Devonport 
and  other  naval  centres  ;  and  whether, 
during  the  recent  tenure  of  this  post. 
His  Royal  Highness  the  Duke  of  Edin- 
burgh conformed  to  the  Service  Regu- 
lations in  this  respect ;  and,  if  not,  what 
waa  his  total  absence  on  leave  or  other- 
wise each  of  the  three  years  he  held 
the  appointment,  and  also  that  of  his 
predecessor  in  the  office  ? 

•Sir  U.  KAY-SHUTTLEWORTH  : 
The    amount   of   leave   granteil    to    the 
Commander-in-Cliief  at  the  Home  Ports 
is  at  tlje  discretion  of  the  Admiralty.     It 
is  governed  first  by  the  exigencies  of  the 
Service,  and,  secondly,  by  the  reasonable 
requirements  of  the  officers.      Ilis  Royal 
Highness  the  Duke   of   Edinburgh  was 
subject    to,    and    complieil      with,    the 
Regulations  with  regard  to  leave  while 
j  holding  Ihe  appointment  of  Commander- 
in-Chief  at  Devonport. 
I      Mit.  KEAULEY  :  I  would  like  to  ask 
I  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  whether  he  can 
give  mo  speciRc  details  as  to  the  amount 
I  of  leave  that  ihe  Duke  has  had   year  by 
;  year    during    the  three    years    that    he 
I  has  held  his  appointment  'i 
I    *SiR  U.  KAY-SHUTTLEVVQRTH  : 
I  If  hot].  Memlwrs  will  read  the  last  [Mint- 
graph  of  my  hon,  Frieud'w  question  tbey 
I  will  notice  that  he  himself  recngDiscs  that 
.  if  the  Commander-in-Chief  conforms  to 
I  the  Service  Regulations  uo  further  ques- 

Mit.  KEARLEY:  The  right  hon 
Gontlcmiin  has  not  answered  my  question 
I  ask  him  can  he  stale  specifically 
whether  His  Royal  Highness,  while 
Ijoldiug  this  command,  has  not  bnd,on  an 
average,  sis  months'  leave  every  year  ? 

•SiK  U.  KAY-SHUTTLEWORTH  : 
Certainly  not ;  and  for  such  absence  ou 
leave  as  the  Duke  enjoyed  the  Admiralty 
are  reapousihte,  and  they  are  prepared  to 
bear  thai  responsibility. 

Mk.  a.  C.  MORTON  :  May  I  ask  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  whether  the  Regu- 
lations allowed  of  all  these  absences  ; 
and,  if  they  did,  what  is  the  good  of 
having  an  officer  appointed  at  all  7 
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•Sir  U.  KAY-SHUTTLEWORTH  : 
I  do  not  know  what  my  hon.  Friend  means 
J)j  referring  to  "  all  these  absences."  The 
Duke  of  Edinburgh  was  most  assiduous 
in  the  performance  of  his  duties. 

Mr.  KEARLEY  :  Am  I  to  understand 
that  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  objecta  to 
giving  the  total  absence  year  by  year  of 
His  Royal  Highness  whilst  holding  this 
command  ? 

•Sir  U.  KAY-SHUTTLEWORTH  : 
If  my  hon.  Friend  desires  further  infor- 
mation on  the  subject  he  will  put  a  ques- 
tion upon  the  Paper. 

Mr.  BARTLEY  (Islington,  N.)  :  I 
desire  to  ask  whether  it  is  usual  to  publish 
the  absences  of  other  commanding  officers; 
and  whether  there  is  any  reason  why  there 
should  be  a  special  inquisitorial  inquiry 
about  the  Duke  of  Edinburgh's  absences  ? 

Mr.  GIBSON  BOWLES  (King's 
Lynn)  :  I  would  ask  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  whether  it  is  not  a  fact  that 
the  Duke  of  Edinburgh,  having  now 
become  a  Foreign  Prince,  has  ceased  to 
belong  to  the  British  Navy  ? 

•Sir  U.  KAY-SHUTTLEWORTH  : 
A  similar  question  has  been  put  upon  the 
Paper  by  the  hon.  Member  for  Peter- 
borough, and  the  hon.  Member  has  very 
kindly  postponed  it  at  my  request.  In 
reference  to  the  other  question,  it  is 
unusual  to  publish  the  number  of  days' 
leave  of  absence  of  the  officers  in  command. 
If  the  hon.  Member  will  put  a  question 
upon  the  Paper  I  will  consider  whether 
an  answer  can  be  given  to  it. 

Mr.  KEARLEY  :  I  will  puta  question 
upon  the  Paper  on  the  subject. 

THE  GRAND  JUNCTION  WATERWORKS. 

Mr.    WOOTTON    ISAACSON:    I 

beg  to  ask  the  President  of  the  Local 
Government  Board  whether  his  attention 
has  been  drawn  to  a  notice  issued  by  the 
Grand  Junction  Waterworks  Company  to 
alter  and  adopt,  at  a  considerable  expense 
to  householders,  the  existing  service,  so 
as  to  render  it  suitable  for  a  constant 
supply  ;  and  whether  the  Government 
will  now  bring  in  a  Bill  to  compel  Water 
Companies  to  charge  by  measurement 
the  water  used  in  all  houses  over  £100 
per  annum  ? 

The  president  of  the  LOCAL 
GOVERNMENT  BOARD  (Mr.  H.  H. 
Fowler,  Wolverhampton,  E.)  :  I  am 
aware  that  the  Grand  Junction  Water 
Compauj  have  issued  notices  of  their  in- 


tention to  give  in  a  certain  area  a  con- 
stant supply  of  water  and  require  the 
owners  and  occupiers  of  premises  in  that 
area  to  provide  the  necessary  fittings. 
This  is  only  an  extension  by  this  Com- 
pany of  the  system  which  has  been  very 
generally  adopted  by  the  London  Water 
Companies — according  to  the  latest  Re- 
turns, 553,(XX)  houses,  or  about  70  per 
cent,  of  the  whole  number  supplied  by 
the  Water  Companies,  being  on  constant 
supply.  A  proposal  that  houses  over 
£100  per  annum  should  be  relieved 
from  the  present  mode  of  assessment  to 
water  rates  is  not  one  that  I  could  re- 
commend. 

Mr.  WOOTTON  ISAACSON  :  Is 
not  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  aware  that 
the  inhabitants  of  houses  of  over  £100 
a  year  rent  are  frequently  absent  for 
several  months  of  the  year,  and  conse- 
quently consume  no  water  during  such 
periods  ? 

Mr.  H.  H.  FOWLER:  The  charge 
for  water  supply  is  a  statutory  charge, 
and  is  based,  not  upon  the  amount  of 
water  consumed,  but  upon  the  rateable 
value  of  the  houses.  This  mode  of 
assessment  was  arrived  at  in  the  interest 
of  the  working  classes,  and  is  adopted 
generally  throughout  the  country. 

INSANITARY  DRAINS  AT  WINDSOR 
BARRACKS. 

Sir  W.  hart  DYKE  (Kent,  Dart- 
ford)  :  I  beg  to  ask  the  Secretary  of 
State  for  War  if  it  is  true  that  the 
insanitary  condition  of  the  drains  at 
Windsor  Cavalry  Barracks  has  been  re- 
ported several  times  during  the  last  two 
years  ;  whether,  since  December  last, 
three  very  strong  Reports  condemning 
the  whole  system  of  drainage  have  been 
presented  by  War  Office  officials  ;  whether 
the  sum  so  urgently  demanded  to  put  the 
barracks  in  a  secure  sanitary  condition 
has  been  struck  out  of  the  Estimates  for 
1893-4  ;  whether,  during  the  last  few 
weeks,  an  expert  from  the  War  Office 
has  been  sent  down  who  has  ordered 
small  temporary  repairs,  leaving  un- 
touched the  deeper  drainage,  the  real 
seat  of  the  mischief;  and  whether,  in 
spite  of  these  Reports,  and  the  urgent 
representations  of  the  medical  officer  in 
charge,  it  is  intended  to  allow  the  regi- 
ment now  quartered  in  these  barracks  to 
remain  on  a  spot  so  condemned  as 
dangerous     for    at  least   seven    months 
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longer,  before  any  radical  alterations  are 
made  ? 

•The  secretary  of  STATE  for 
WAR  (Mr.  Campbell-Bannerman, 
Stirling,  &c.)  :  Several  Reports  have 
been  received  on  the  drainage  of  the 
Cavalry  Barracks  at  Windsor.  The  first, 
from  the  General  Officer  commanding, 
complaining  of  the  system,  was  received 
in  December,  1892.  Two  others  were 
received  from  him  on  July  26  and 
August  23,  1893.  When  the  Estimates 
were  cousidered  the  first  Report  of  the 
General  Officer  commanding  of  Decem- 
ber 8  only  had  been  received.  Two  have 
been  received  from  the  War  Office  Sani- 
tary Inspector,  one  dated  August  1  and 
the  other  August  29.  The  system  of 
draiuage  appears  to  be  old-fashioned  and 
bad  in  principle,  but  the  health  of  the 
troops  has  not  in  any  way  suffered.  The 
Sanitary  Inspector,  who  in  his  inspection 
used  the  smoke  test,  states — 

*•  I  foun<i  no  direct  escai)e  of  gas  from  the 
drains  into  the  building,  but  the  bad  emells  are 
sufficiently  accounted  for  by  the  proximity 
of  filthy  latrines  and  numerous  cscajKJs  of 
lighting  gas  within  the  building.  It  is  probably 
unnecessary  to  explain  that  small  e8caj)es  of 
gas,  undetectable  by  a  light,  are  often  the  cause 
of  smells  closely  resembling  those  from  drains. 
In  this  case,  from  the  evidence  of  i>er8ons living 
in  the  building,  I  am  convinced  that  many  of 
the  complaints  have  been  due  to  the  escape 
of  gas  which  occurs  in  several  parts  of  the 
building." 

After  recommending  certain  alterations 
and  repairs,  which  are  now  being 
effected,  he  states  that  he  cannot  help 
thinking  that  hitherto  the  smells  have 
been  rather  ofTensive  than  dangerous, 
and  that  when  the  above-mentioued 
alterations  have  been  made  the  air  of  the 
officers*  house  will  cease  to  be  offensive, 
and  that  no  special  steps  need  to  be  taken 
till  the  drainage  comes  to  be  recon- 
structed in  due  course.  The  plan  of  re- 
construction of  the  draiuage  system  is 
being  considered,  and  the  question  of  the 
occupation  of  the  barracks  is  under  the 
consideration  of  the  military  and  medical 
authorities. 

SiK  W.  HART  DYKE  :  This  is  a 
matter  involving  life  and  death,  and  there- 
fore I  hope  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
will  excuse  me  if  I  appear  to  be  perti- 
nacious. It  is  in  the  officers'  quarters 
that  the  old  and  miserable  drains  termi- 
nate iu  a  cesspool.  Do  the  Government 
propose  to  put  an  end  to  the  danger  that 

Sir  H\  Hart  Dyke  I 


arises  from  this  system  of  drainage,  or  to 
allow  it  to  continue  ? 

•Mr.  CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN  ; 

The  whole  system  of  drainage  at  the 
barracks  in  question  is  under  considera- 
tion. The  evil  smells  complained  of  are 
only  perceived  in  the  officers'  quarters, 
and  what  can  be  done  to  put  an  end  to 
them  will  be  done  at  once. 

TROOPS  IN  SOUTH  AFRICA. 

Sir  E.  ASHMEAD-BAHTLETT  :  I 

beg  to  ask  the  Secretary  of  State  for 
War  what  Imperial  military  forces  are 
now  available  in  South  Africa  for  the 
protection  of  British  colonists  in  Mashona* 
land  ? 

•Mr.  CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN  t 
The  troops  now  in  South  Africa  number 
about  3,300  men.  Whether  these  may 
be  held  to  be  available  for  the  purpose  of 
the  hon.  Gentleman  is  a  question  upon 
which  opinions  may  differ. 

THE  GUARDS  AND  EGYPT. 

Colonel  LOCKWOOD  (Essex,, 
Epping)  :  I  beg  to  ask  the  Secretary  of 
State  for  War  whether  a  battalion  of  the 
Guards  is  to  bo  ordered  for  service  in 
Egypt  this  Autumn  ? 

•Mr.  CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN  : 

It  was  contemplated  to  relieve  one  of  the 
Line  battalions  in  Egypt  by  a  battalion  of 
Guards,  but  that  proposal  will  not  be 
given  effect  to  during  this  season. 

THE  MAXIM  GUN. 
Mr.  weir  (Ross  and  Cromarty)  :  I 
beg  to  ask  the  Secretary  of  State  for 
War  how  many  black  powder  '303  cart- 
ridges can  be  fired  from  the  Maxim 
machine  gun  before  the  barrel  becomea 
unfit  for  accurate  shooting  ? 

•Mr.  CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN  : 
No  experiments  have  been  carried  out 
which  would  enable  me  to  give  the  hon. 
Gentleman  the  information  he  desires. 

GUNNERS'  QUARTERS  AT  SHOEBURY- 

NESS. 
Mr.  WEIR  :  I  beg  to  ask  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  for  War  whether  he  is 
aware  that  the  huts  at  Shoeburyness,  in 
which  100  gunners  with  their  families 
are  quartered,  were  constructed  during 
the  Crimean  War,  and  are  iu  such  a  con- 
dition as  to  be  unfit  for  habitation  ;  and 
whether  steps  will  hQ  taken  to  provide 
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proper  ^commodatlon  for  the  gunners  and 
th  eir  families  ? 

•Mr.  CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN  : 

Some  of  the  huts  at  Shoeburyuess,  con- 
taining accommodation  for  34  unmarried 
and  24  married  soldiers  and  their  families, 
were  constructed  about  the  time  of  the 
Crimean  War.  Although  old,  they  can 
hardly  be  said  to  be  unfit  for  habitation. 
It  is  desired  to  get  rid  of  all  such  huts  as 
soon  as  possible,  and  this  is  gradually 
being  done. 

Mr.  HANBURY  (Preston)  :  This  is 
the  second  question  which  has  been 
asked  in  regard  to  the  insanitary  condi- 
tion of  military  accommodation,  and  the 
Army  Reports  are  full  of  such  state- 
ments. What  is  the  reason  why  these 
tilings  are  not  attended  to  at  once.  I 
must  say  this  neglect  is  most  unfortu- 
nate ? 

♦Mr.  CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN  : 

There  has  been  no  neglect.  The 
huts  are  not  insanitary.  They  are  old 
and  worn  out,  and  the  sooner  they  are 
replaced  by  new  ones  the  better  it  will 
be. 

THE  IRISH  POST  OFFICE  UNDER  HOME 

RULE. 

Sir  E.  ASHMEAD-BARTLETT  : 
I  beg  to  ask  the  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer what  is  the  present  value  of, 
or  what  sums  have  been  expended  upon, 
the  property  of  the  Post  Office  in  Ireland, 
which  will  under  the  Government  of 
Ireland  Bill  be  handed  over  without 
repayment  to  the  new  Irish  Govern- 
ment ? 

Sir  W.  HARCOURT  :  If  the  hon. 
Member  will  procure  a  copy  of  the  Bill 
he  will  find  that  there  has  been  no  such 
transfer,  that  the  property  remains  in 
the  hands  of  the  Imperial  Post  Office, 
and  that  no  question  of  repayment  will 
arise. 

Sir   E.  ASHMEAD-BARTLETT  : 

The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  has 
perverted  my  question.  I  asked  for  the 
value  of  such  Government  property  as 
will  be  transferred. 

Sir  W.  HARCOURT  :  I  do  not 
anderstand  how  it  will  be  transferred 
when  the  Bill  does  not  transfer  it.  It 
will  be  in  the  hands  of  the  Imperial  Go- 
vernment. 

Sir  E.  ASHMEAD-BARTLETT  : 
Uitimatcly  ? 


Sir  W.  HARCOURT  :  Yes,  ulti 
mately.  I  have  already  stated  that  the 
way  for  the  hon.  Gentleman  to  obtain 
an  answer  is  to  obtain  a  copy  of  the 
Bill. 

Mr.  GOSCHEN  :  But  may  we  not 
take  it  that  the  j^olicy  of  the  Govern- 
ment is  to  hand  over  the  Post  Office  to 
the  Irish  Government,  and  that  that  will 
be  the  ultimate  result  of  the  passing  of 
the  Bill  ? 

Sir  W.  HARCOURT  :  I  am  afraid 
that  I  can  only  reply  that  my  right  hon. 
Friend  should  also  procure  a  copy  of  the 
Bill. 

Mr.  TOMLINSON  (Preston)  :  Does 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  mean  to  assert 
that  there  is  no  possibility,  under  the 
powers  of  the  Bill,  that  the  Post  Office 
may  be  transferred  to  the  Irish  Govern- 
ment ?  What  kind  of  property  is  there 
power  to  transfer  ? 

Sir  W.  HARCOURT  :  Well,  I  must 
distribute  some  copies  of  the  Bill  amongst 
the  gentlemen  opposite.  It  has  been 
before  them  82  days.  They  should  know 
what  it  contains. 

Mr.  TOMLINSON  :  Yes,  but  it  has 
been  altered. 

DEER  FOREST  COMMISSION. 

Mr.  WEIR  :  I  beg  to  ask  the  Secre- 
tary for  Scotland  whether  he  is  aware 
that  Mr.  Gordon,  land  valuator,  one  of 
the  Deer  Forest  Commissioners  now 
engaged  in  Caithness,  has  for  a  number 
of  years  acted  as  valuator  for  many  of 
the  landlords  in  that  county  ;  and  if  he 
will  inquire  into  the  circumstances  of  the 
case  ? 

The  secretary  for  SCOT- 
LAND (Sir  G.  Trevelyan,  Glasgow, 
Bridgeton)  :  Mr.  Gordon  is  a  land  sur- 
veyor and  valuator  who  has  been  long 
established  in  general  practice,  and  as 
such  has,  no  doubt,  been  employed  by 
the  owners  of  land.  He  was  placed  on 
the  Commission  on  account  of  his  pro- 
fessional qualifications,  which  have  proved 
to  be  of  great  value  in  carrying  out 
the  work.  As  it  is  a  usual  custom  in 
the  case  of  professional  men  who  serve 
on  Commissions  where  their  professional 
knowledge  is  made  use  of,  the  Treasury 
has  granted  Mr.  Gordon  professional  re- 
muneration. 

Mr.  weir  :  I  beg  to  ask  whether 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  is  aware  that, 
in    consequence  of  Mr.  Gordon  having 
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acted  for  so  many  years  in  the  interests 
of  the  landlords,  the  Highland  people 
have  lost  all  confidence  in  him  ? 

Mr.  DALZIEL  (Kirkcaldy,  &c.)  :  I 
wish  to  ask  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
whether  it  is  a  fact  that  a  commnnica- 
tioii  was  received  from  the  Scotch  Office 
ID  London  hy  the  Commission  stating 
that  no  exceptional  payment  would  he 
made  to  Mr  Gordon,  and  whether  he  is 
aware  that  the  fact  of  Mr.  Gordon  re- 
ceiving payment  apart  from  the  other 
Commissioners  has  caused  very  grave 
dissatisfaction,  and,  in  fact,  has  le<l  to 
suspension  of  the  work  of  the  Commission? 

Mr.  WHITELAW  (Stockport):  I 
wish  to  ask  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
whether  it  is  not  a  fact  that  tbe  majority 
of  the  Members  of  the  Deer  Forest  Com- 
mission are  notorious  advocates  of 
the  programme  of  the  Highland  Land 
League  ? 

Mr.  weir  :  In  reference  to  the 
question,  may  I  ask  whether  the  majority 
of  the  Members  of  the  Commission 
are  not  Tories  and  landlords^  represen- 
tatives ? 

Sir  G.  TREVELYAN  :  Whatever 
be  the  political  opinions  or  the  positions 
in  life  of  the  Members  of  the  Commis- 
sion, I  believe  it  to  be  as  {!;ood  a  Com- 
mission as  could  have  been  constituted, 
and  it  has  done  its  work  most  thoroughly. 
With  regard  to  the  question  of  the  hon. 
Member  for  Kirkcaldy,  I  should  be  glad 
if  he  could  give  notice  of  it.  I  hope  he 
will  put  it  down,  after  having  asked  it 
now. 

NAVIGATION  OF  LOCII  BROOM. 

Mr.  WEIR  :  I  beg  to  ask  the  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer  whether,  having 
regard  to  the  fact  that  the  Treasurv 
Committee  of  1891  on  Railways  in  the 
North-West  of  Scotland,  consisting  of 
Major  General  Hutchinson,  R.E.,  C.B., 
Rear  Admiral  Sir  G.  S.  Nares,  K.C.B., 
and  Henry  Tennant,  Esq.,  reported  Loch 
Broom,  Ross-shire,  to  be  encumbered 
with  islets  and  rocks,  and  that  this 
Report  has  been  repeatedly  quoted  in  this 
House  as  a  reason  for  refusing  the  pro- 
mised grant  in  aid  of  the  Garve  and 
Ullapool  Railway  extension  scheme, 
while  the  Admiralty  charts  show  no 
islets  or  rocks  in  the  course  of  vessels 
sailing  to  and  from  Ullapool,  and  the 
sailing  directions,  as  well  as  the  Admi- 
ralty officials,  state  that  Loch  Broom  is 

Mr.  Weir 


remarkahlv  free  from  rocks  and  islets* 
a  Committee  of  careful  and  competent 
persons  will  be  appointed  to  inquire 
into  the  accuracy  of  the  Report  referred 
to? 

Sir  W.  HARCOURT  :  I  do  not  think 
the  Government  could  find  a  Committee 
of  more  careful  and  competent  persons 
than  that  which  has  already  reported. 

*Mr.  WEIR  :  Is  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man aware  that  the  Secretary  to  the 
Admiralty  has  distinctly  stated  that  Loch 
Broom  is  not  encumbered  with  islets 
and  rocks,  while  the  Report  of  the 
Committee,  to  which  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  refers,  distinctly  states  that 
Loch  Broom  is  encumbered  with  islands 
and  rocks,  and  the  Admiralty  charts 
show  no  islets  or  rocks  in  the  course  of 
vessels  sailing  to  and  from  Ullapool  ? 
May  I  hope  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
will  take  some  steps  to  set  the  matter 
right  ? 

Sir  W.  HARCOURT:  I  think  Sir 
George  Nares  is  a  person  who  could 
form  an  opinion  on  the  subject  better 
than  I  or  the  hon.  Member. 

•Mr.  weir  :  Then  am  I  to  understand 
that  the  Secretarv  to  the  Admiraltv  is 
incompetent  to  give  an  accurate  opinion, 
and  that  the  Admiraltv  charts  are  in- 
ftccurfltc  ^ 

Mr.  WHITELAW  :  Does  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  not  know  from  his  own 
experience  that  there  are  no  islands  or 
rocks  to  interfere  with  the  navigation  of 
Loch  Broom,  and  also  that,  of  the  three 
gentlemen  who  formed  the  Committee, 
not  one  of  them  went  near  Loch  Broom 
in  order  to  find  out  the  state  of  matters 
for  themselves  ? 

Sir  W.  HARCOURT  :  I  am  loth  to 
speak  of  my  personal  experience  of  the 
navigation  of  Loch  Broom,  but  I  should 
certainly  say  there  were  a  good  many 
islands  at  the  mouth  of  Loch  Broom. 

•Sir  U.  KAY-SHUTTLEWORTH: 
I  may  be  allowed  to  say  that  my  answer, 
to  which  my  hon.  Friend  has  referred, 
was  in  reference  to  rocks  interfering 
with  navigation. 

*Mr.  WEIR:  But  the  Admiralty 
charts  show  no  rocks  in  the  course  of 
vessels. 

IRISH    SUNDAY    CLOSING. 
Sir    T.    lea  (Londonderry,    S.)  :  I 
beg  to  ask   the  Chief  Secretary  to  the 
Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland  whether,  iu 
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view  of  his  statement  to   a   deputation  Mr.  BARTLEY    (Islington,   N.)  :  I 

last  Thursday  that  the  present  position  desire  to  know,  Sir,  if  the  Chief  Seere- 

of  the  Irish  Sunday  Closing  question  is  tary,  when  he   talks  of  the   scandal    to 

a  scandal  to   Parliament,  and  that    the  Parliament,  means  that  it  is  a  scandal  to 

Bill  dealing  with  the  question  has  come  the  present  Government  for  not  finding 

down  from  the  House  of  Lords,  the  Go-  time  for  the  Bill. 

vernment  will  give  the  necessary  time  to  ^^    j    ^ORLEY  :  I  do  not  think 

complete  the  measure  in  this  House  i  ,      .               .      t        •                      rr<i 

The    chief    SECRETARY    for  ^^^^  '^  *  question  I  ought  to  answer.  The 

IRELAND    (Mr.    J.    Mokley,    New-  language  which   I  quoted  was  used  by 

castle-upou-Tyne)  :  It  is  quite  true  that  the  Leader  of  the  Opposition  and  by  the 

I    borrowed  the  language   of    my  right  Prime  Minister  from  time  to  time  during 

hou.  Friend  the  Prime  Minister,  and  also  tjig  period  ^f  years  during   which    this 

of  the  Leader  of  the  Opposition,  in  de-  ^^^  ^^  ^^^^  constantly  renewed  instead 

•bribing    the    state    of    this    particular  ^j    ^.        ^^^  ^  statutory  enactment. 

measure  as  a  scandal,  and  that,  I  think,  is  j^  ^^^^%^  ^^        ^^^    p^i^^'j  j,,^  jjem- 

my  view.     But  my  bon    Friend  knows  ^^  j^^  g^^^,,  'jy            j  ^^^^^^  ^^j^^. 

as  well  as  I  do  the  great  difficulties  which  ^^^^  ^^         j^  ^^  the  same  footing  as  the 

we  are  under  in  the  way  of  finding  time,  ^^^^^  ^^^y^re  mentioned    without  con- 

andhe  must  have  heard  yesterday  the  gideration,  but,  as  I  assured  him  the  other 

declaration  that  the  Government  cannot  ,       ^^^  Government  are  most  anxious  to 

undertake  to  find  facilities  for  passing  or  '   ^^j^  gjn  ^„j  t,^^  ^^^^  t^ 

farthering  any  private  legislation.    I  was  ^ke  next  Session  in  respect  to  it  will 

reminded  the  other  day  of  the  circum-  ^^^^  consideration  if  nothing  is  done  this 

•.Unces  that  in  1878,  when  the  Bil  con-  y^^^;^^  .     gentlemen  themselves. 

cerued  became  Jaw,  it  was  passed  almost  *^  ° 

as  late  as  the  period  at  which   we  have  Mr.  T.  W.  RUSSELL  :  With  respect 

now  arrived,  because  Sir  Stafford  North-  to  the  necessity  for  the  promoters  of  the 

cote,    the   Leader  of   the    House,  gave  Bill  to  come  to  terms,  I  would  like  to 

facilities  for  it.     I  find  these   facilities  ask  whether  the  promoters,  first  of  all,  did 

were    eifective    because     there    was    a  ,             ^x^u               x-        m  j.\      c 

^.     ,              I  ^                      ..  1    *  not  consent  to  the  exemption  of  the  nve 

practical  concordat  or  atjreement  between  .    i    •.•      r         xi.    t>-ii  •        j      x 

r,            ..                      1  •      i.u     D-ii        J  T  exempted  cities  from  the  Bill  in  order  to 

the  parties  concerned  in   the   Bill,  and  I  v          ,       ,    ^,       ^,         ,. ,       ^    ^-n 

.       1     .u             *  i.u'    u*   *  i.          \\  pass    it,  and   whether  they  did  not  still 

simply  throw  out  this  hint  to  gentlemen  *^          ^V     .1           .^.       1    •                  ^  j 

.^.r  -^  .     .,             .         r  4.U     u-              J  consent  to  three  cities  beini^  exempted 

sitting  m  the  quarter  of  the   House  and  «           .                                1       ?    *     -i^  x 

,       ?             ,  *^i                       .      *  trom   the  measure  in  order  to  facilitate 

elsewhere,  whether  some  sort  of  agree-  .                    ^ 

ment  could  not  be  come  to  now  upon  one  ^        ^ 

or  two  of  the  outstanding  details  of  the  Sir    T.    LEA  :  The    Bill    has  been 

measnre.  qualified,  and   is  now  a  practical    com- 

Mb.  T.  W.  RUSSELL  (Tyrone,  S.)  :  Promise. 

I  ask  whether   the   small   minority  who  Mr.  J.  MORLEY :  These   are  argu- 

were  opposed  to  that  Bill  did  not  resist  mentative  questions,  and  we   cannot  dis- 

it  to  the  close,  and  that   there   was  no  cuss  a  matter  of  this   kind  in  questions 

compromise  ?  and  answers  across  the  floor  of  the  House. 

Mk.  j.  MORLEY  :  If  that  is  so  I  was  Mr.  SEXTON  (Kerry,  N.)  :  In  re- 
misinformed,  but  I  was  told  on  authority  ference  to  a  suggestion,  of  which  I  am 
almost  as  good  as  the  hou.  Member's  not  aware,  that  there  has  been  a  practical 
own.  If  there  is  no  chance  of  any  such  compromise,  I  wish  to  ask  Avhether  the 
arrangement  now  I  am  afraid  the  difficulty  right  lion.  Gentleman  is  aware  that  many 
will  be  very  serious.  of   the   Irish  Member.s  are    strongly    of 

Sir   T.    LEA:  I    desire  to    ask    the  «F^i«"    ^^^t    this    is    a    matter  which 

right    hon.    Gentleman,    if  there   is    no  «*^^"1<^  ^^  reserved  for   the  Irish   Parlia- 

chance  of  passing  the  Bill  this  Session,  "i®°^  • 

will  he  consent  to  place  it  on  the   same  Mr.  J.  MORLEY  :  I  am  aware  that 

level  as    another    measure — the  Evicted  is  so,  but  I  may  say  that  in  my  own  view 

TenantA  Bill — referred  to  yesterday,  and  it  would   not  be  undesirable   to  get  the 

put  it   down  as   a  Government  measure  measure  passed  even  now   if  we   could 

for  next  Sesfiion.  nnd  time. 
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SIAM. 

Sir  R.  temple  asked  whether  Her 

Majesty's  Government  would  object  to 

any  Commercial  Treaties  being  concluded 

by  Siam  with  any  Foreign  Power,  which 
infringed  the  most-favoured-nation  privi- 
leges i>o8se88ed  by  England  under  exist- 
ing Treaties  ? 

•Sir  E.  grey  said  that,  according  to 
the  information  at  their  disposal,  there 
was  no  intention  of  infringing  the  pro- 
visions of  our  Treaty  with  Siam.  That 
being  so,  he  had  nothing  to  add  to  the 

statement  which  he  made  to  the  House 
on  the  previous  day,  and  that  which  was 
made  by  the  Secretary  of  State  in  another 
place. 

HOME  RULE  PILL. 
•Mr.  HOZIER  asked  when  the  House 
would   be   called   upon   to  consider  the 
Lords'   Amendments  to  the  Home  Rule 
Bill  ? 

The  chancellor  of  the  EX- 
CHEQUER (Sir  W.  Harcourt,  Derby) 
said,  he  supposed  the  hon.   Member  had 

some  authority  for  stating  that  the  House 
of  Lords  were  about  to  amend  the  Home 
Rule  Bill  ? 

•Mr.  HOZIER  :  Do  the  Government 
wish  the  Bill  to  pass  without  amend- 
ment in  its  present  unworkable  con- 
dition ? 

[No  answer  was  given.] 

EVICTED  TENANTS. 
Mr.  T.    W.    RUSSELL    asked    the 
Chief  Secretary  for  Ireland  whether,  in 
view    of   the    sacrifice    of    the  Evicted 

Tenants'  Bill  for  another  year,  the  Go- 
vernment were  willing  to  consider  the 
re-enactment  of  the  13th  section  of  the 
Land  Purchase  Act,  under  which  tenants 
were  reinstated  under  perfectly  fair 
terras  ? 

Mr.  J.  MORLEY  said,  he  could  not 
answer  that  question  offhand.  If  the 
hon.  Member  could  give  him  an  assurance 
that  hon.  Gentlemen  opposite  would  ap- 
prove of  the  re-enactment  of  the  clause, 
the  matter  might  be  considered. 

Mr.  T.  W.  RUSSELL  said,  he  sup- 
posed that  hon.  Gentlemen  opposite  would 
not  object,  because  they  had  approved  of 
the  provision. 


ORDERS   OF   THE   DAY. 


SUPPLY— COMMITTEE. 
Supply — considered  in  Committee. 
(In  the  Committee.) 

CIVIL    SERVICES  AND  REVENUE 
DEPARTMENTS,  1893-4. 

Class  I. 

U  Motion  made,  and  Question  proposed, 

"That  a  sum,  not  exceeding  £142,176,  be 
granted  to  Her  Majesty,  to  complete  the  sum 
necessary  to  defray  the  Charge  which  will  come 
in  course  of  payment  during  the  year  ending  on 
the  3l8t  day  of  March,  1894,  for  the  Erection, 
Repairs,  and  Maintenance  of  Public  Buildings 
in  Ireland,  for  the  Maintenance  of  certain 
Parks  and  Public  Works,  and  for  Drainage 
Works  on  the  Rivers  Shannon  and  Suck." 

•Mr.  BARTLEY  (Islington,  N.) 
moved  to  reduce  the  sum  by  £500, 
arguing  that,  as  the  Government  had 
forced  the  Home  Rule  Bill  through  the 
House,  and  thereby  separated  the 
financial  arrangements  between  the  two 
countries,  it  was  unfair  to  call  upon  the 
taxpayers  of  Great  Britain  to  pay  for  the 
acquisition  of  new  sites  and  for  the  erec- 
tion of  new  buildings  in  Ireland  neces- 
sary to  the  government  of  that  country. 
The  matters  referring  to  the  Coastguard 
and  Inland  Revenue  might  be  left,  but 
his  objection  certainly  applied  to  the 
erection  of  new  Constabulary  barracks 
and  other  buildings.  The  cost  of  this 
new  work  should  be  left  to  the  Irish 
people  under  the  new  Parliament,  and  if 
the  Government  had  had  the  strength  of 
their  convictions  they  would  have  taken 
that  course.  It  was  very  unfair  that  his 
constituests  should  be  taxed  in  this  re- 
gard; and  although  he  acknowledged  that 
they  must  pay  for  the  present  what  was 
necessary  to  maintain  the  buildings,  it  was 
not  reasonable  that  they  should  be  called 
upon  to  supply  new  sites  and  buildings  for 
the  purpose  of  carrying  on  this  work. 

Motion  made,  and  Querttiou  proposed, 
**  That  Item  A,  Purchase  of  Sites  and 
Buildings,  be  reduccil  by  £500." — {Mr, 
Hartley,) 

•The  secretary  to  the  TREA- 
SURY (Sir  J.  T.  HiBBEKT,  Oldham), 
who  was  indistinctly  heard,  was  under- 
stood to  say  that  the  services  referred  to 
would  remain  under  Imperial  control. 
He  liopetl  the  hon.  Member  would  be 
satisfied  with  having  made  his  protest, 
and  he  was  obliged  to  him  for  not  having 
occupied  much  time. 
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England  than  was  expended   there.     In  ;  •' 
the  last  Appropriation  Account,  £!6,00( 
was  saved  ia  respect  of  thts  Vote,  and 
£8,000  was  expended. 

The  chairman  pointed  out  tliat 
the  whole  Vote  could  not  uow  be  dia 
Gusited. 

Mk.  T.  W.  RUSSELL  (Tyrone,  S. 
said,  that  the  bon.  Member  who  mova) 
the  Amendment  had  had  strong  8Uppori 
in  his  Arguments  from  tho  Member  foi 
North  Kerry  (Mr.  Sexton),  who  hai  I 
Drged  that  certain  things  in  whieh  thi. 
Iriitb  Members  were  Luterested  ought  t-. 
be  left  for  the  consideration  of  the  Homo 
Role  Parliameat.  Tliat  was  not  his  own 
position.  He  would  like  to  know  why 
it  was  nocessary  to  provide  new  Con- 
stabulary barracks  at  RathfaruUaro. 
County  Dublin,  in  respect  of  which  h>' 
saw  an  item  of  £250,  as  the  present  onr 
wa«  a  very  substantial  building  ? 

Mk.  GOSCHEN  (St.  George's,  Han- 
over Square)  said,  he  must  prot«si 
against  the  statement  of  the  Lon.  an<l 
gallant  Member  as  to  the  practice  of  tbt^ 
British  Government  in  reganl  to  Irish 
Estimates.  The  hon.  Member's  state< 
ment^  were  not  borne  out  by  the  figuren 
which  the  Government  had  laid  on  the 
Table.  While  he  admitted  that  tiie  ex- 
penditure on  Irish  objcets  must  now  bf 
more  carefully  watched  than  hitherto  in 
Tiew  of  tbe  contingency  of  the  succe-^s  of 
the  Government  in  their  Home  Ruk- 
policy,  be  would  lie  most  uuwilliug  to  seo 
Ireland  treated  in  the  mcautitne  in  any 
churlish  spirit  and  without  due  <:pnsidera- 
tion  l>eing  given  to  her  just  claims.  Hl' 
would,  therefore,  (uiviso  his  hon.  Friend  to 
be  content  with  the  protest  he  bad  made, 
and  not  to  take  a  Division  upon  hif> 
Amendment. 

Sir  J.  T.  HIBBERT,  iu  reply  to  the 
hon.  Member  for  South  Tyrone,  said  thai 
tbe  gronnd  was  not  required  for  n  new 
Constaliularj  barrikcks,  but  murelv  tn 
make  the  present  one  more  secure'  and 
eomplete.  As  to  the  KntiraateH  for  Ire- 
Uud  for  this  year,  be  had  kept  them 
down  as  inucb  as  possiltle,  so  as  not  to 
have  anj-  surplus  in  respect  of  jutrticular 
items  of  expenditure  ;  but  so  much  de- 
pended upon  the  state  of  the  labour 
market  and  other  circumstances  that  ii 
WW  impoBsible  to  make  an  estimate  of 
tbe  exact  sum  required. 


Mr.  JACKSON   (Leeds,    N.)    said, 

with  regard  to  tbe  item  for  £700  for  a 

site  for  tbe  Inland  Revenue,  he  presumed 

for  the  pnrchase  of  some  existing 

premises,   and    that   some   of   the   money 

anid  be  spent  upon  alterations  ? 

Sir  J.  T.  HIBRERT  said,  that  was 

,  and  that  there  would  he  a  consiilerable 

hen  the  alterations  were  made. 


saving 

Colonel  NOLAN  said,  that  the  late 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  could  not 
act  in  an  impartial  spirit  bclween  the 
English  and  tho  Irish  taxpayer.  He 
naturally  worked  for  his  own  aide.  Tho 
Irish  people  considered  llintboth  Parties, 
Conservative  and  Liberal,  tried  to  rob 
tbem  in  different  ways. 

The  CHAIRMAN  :  The  hoo.  Mem- 
ber is  not  now  discussing  the  item  before 
the  Committee, 


•Mr.     GIBSON     BOWLES     (Lynn 

Regis)  remarked  that,  after  having  severed 
as  far  as  it  could  by  the  Home  Rnlo  Bill 
its  connection  with  Ireland,  the  House 
was  a?ked  to  go  on  pouring  capital  into 
Ireland.  It  was  proposed  to  spend  money 
in  acquiring  Iidand  Revenue  promises  At 
Rathmines.  In  six  years,  if  the  Home 
Rule  Bill  passed,  tbe  House  would  have 
nothing  to  do  with  Inland  Revenue  in 
Ireland,  and  it  was  perfectly  ridiculous 
to  ask  tbe  House  to  make  capital  expen- 
diture on  the  purchase  of  premises  for 
which,  after  a  few  years,  it  would  have 
no  use  whatever.  If  the  House  was  to 
give  up  certain  duties  in  Ireland  it  ought 
not  to  be  called  upon  to  pay  anything  in 
the  form  of  capital  expenditure  for  the 
establinhments  required  to  levy  the  duties. 
If  the  Government  ueeilcd  fresh  premises 
thoy  could  hire  a  house. 

Mn.  J.  CHAMBERLAIN  (Birming- 
ham, W.)  :  I  entirely  agree  with  the 
doctrine  laid  down  by  the  cx-Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer  (Mr.  Goscbcn),  that  it 
lieuomes  our  duty  as  Brilieh  Represen- 
tatives to  look  with  the  greatest  possible 
care  at  all  new  expemliture  in  Ireland, 
and  all  the  more  because  we  now  have  it 
on  the  authority  of  tlic  Government  that 
ihe  principle  on  which  repartition  of  ex- 
penditure between  Ireland  nn.l  Great 
Britain  is  lo  be  carried  out  is  that  Ire- 
laud  should  pay  what  it  pays  now.  On 
that  basis  everything  we  apenil  in  Ire- 
land is  cajiitnlised  for  the  benefit  of  Ire- 
land and  credited  to  Ireland.  If  we  are 
now  the  gainers  we  shall  not  only  now 
have    to  pay  for  our  present  generosity, 
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but  shall  have  to  paj  permanentlj.    We  will  be  a  most  important  matter  for  cod- 

have,  therefore,  a  double  interest  in  seeing  sideration. 

that  economy  is  enforced  in  regard  to  Mr.  GOSCHEN  :  Will  that  apply 
new  expenditure.  I  agree  with  those  to  Post  Office  buildings  ? 
who  have  spoken  that  we  need  not  take  ^„  j^  CHAMBERLAIN  :  I  must 
account  of  such  expenditure  as  the  in-  ^^i^^  ^^^  ^]^^^  ^^  have  now  reached  a 
crease  for  the  Coastguard,  but,  as  regards  ^^ry  serious  question,  because  it  is  evident 
the  other  expenditure.  Members  opposite  ^i^^j  ^ij^re  has  been  a  very  important 
who  have  called  attention  to  it  have  been  causus  omissus  in  the  Home  Rule  Bill, 
perfectly  within  their  rights.  I  meant  ^he  Post  Office  expenditure,  I  suppose,  is 
to  ask  my  hon.  Friend  the  Chief  Secre-  ^  ^^  reviewed  at  the  end  of  six  years  as 
tary  what  will  become  of  these  valuable  ^^n  ^g  all  the  others,  but  I  would  take 
buildings  which  are  being  kept  up  at  our  ^^^  ^^^  ^f  ^y^^  barracks.  That,  at  all 
expense!  m  Ireland  after  we  have  done  events,  is  a  very  clear  case.  At  the  end 
with  them  ?  I  really  was  never  able,  ^^  gj^  years  the  intention  of  the  Govern- 
after  the  most  careful  study  of  the  Home  ^jgnt  is  that  we  should  no  longer  have 
Rule  Bill,  to  find  out  what  was  the  in-  ^  interest  in  the  Constabulary,  which 
tention  in  regard  to  this  matter.  Take  ^^^i^^  ^g  ^^^^  as  possible,  be  disestab- 
the  Vote  with  which  we  are  dealing.  Ughed.  What,  then,  is  to  become  of 
Who  will  get  the  £950  after  the  Inland  t^ese  enormous  barracks  and  buildings 
Revenue  has  been  placed  in  the  hands  of  ^j^jeii  h^ve  been  erected  at  the  expense  of 
the  Irish  people  ?  I  really  think  that  is  ^j^^  United  Kingdom  ?  Are  they  to  go 
a  question  which  has  a  very  important  ^^  ^j^e  Irish  Government  without  any  re- 
bearing  on  this  Vote.  Of  course,  if  the  ^.^^n  to  us  ?  My  right  hon.  Friend  says 
Chief  Secretary  can  assure  us  that  our  ^^^^^  ^j^^  ^^^tter  ought  to  be  considered 
property  in  all  these  buildings  will. re-  ^nd  settled  at  the  end  of  six  years  ;  but 
mam  intact  after  the  Bill  has  passed,  and  j^^^^  ^^^  ^^e  Government  made  up  their 
that  we  shall  be  able  to  make  the  best  ,„j„^jg  ^n  the  point  already  ?  This  is 
bargain  we  can  with  the  Irish  Govern-  another  provisional  point  in  the  Bill.  I 
meiit,  or  to  sell  m  the  open  market,  there  ^^^^y  much  regret  that  we  had  not  an  op- 
will  be  some  reason  why  we  should  pass  portunity  of  discussing  it  when  we  had 
over  the  present  demand.  I  should  like  ^^e  Bill  before  us  ;  but  that  is  not  owing 
to  know,  however,  what  will  be  the  ^^  ^ny  fault  of  ours.  I  think,  under  the 
position  of  these  buildings  after  we  have  circumstances,  that  the  right  hon.  Gen- 
paid  for  them  if  the  Home  Rule  Bill  ^j^^^n  opposite  will  reconsider  the  ad- 
becomes  law  ?  ^,j^Q  ^^  ^  the  hon.  Meml>er  for 
Mu.  J.  MORLEY  :  As  to  the  Xorth  Islington  (Mr.  Bartley).  I  think 
principle  which  my  right  hon.  Friend  i  ^^^  ^^g^t  to  vote  against  every  item  of 
(Mr.  J.  Chamberlain)  and  the  late  expenditure  proposed  by  the  Govem- 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  laid  down  ^^^^  ^n  buildings  in  Ireland,  inasmuch 
—namely,  that  the  Committee  ought  to  ^s  the  Government  have  not  the  least 
scrutinise  Irish  Votes  with  extra  care  in  jj^^  what  is  to  become  of  these  build- 
view  of  the  possible  changes  in  Ireland,  -^^^^ 

I  do  not  complain  of  that  principle.  But,       ^'       ^    T^r^r^TT^x-       x   j  xi 

of  course,  my  right  hon.  Friends  will  con-        ^K.   J.  MORLL\  :    I  do  no   know 

cede  that  Ireland  must  be  kept  going,  Y^hether  it  is  ir,  Order,  Mr.  Mel  lor  for 

and  these  three  items  are  thought  to  he  9,?^^^TX''  to. •;«<•  "C'ls*  t'^e  Home  Rule 

desirable  in  the  interests  of  Ireland  as  the  ^'"-     lOppostlwncrtes  of ^^ -Sol    ]     If 

Administration  now  subsists.     In  answer  *»' ^  conceive  that  the  whole  hnancial 
to   my    right 
would  remi 
and  not  till 

plete    review   of   the   financial    arrange-  ^,   .      ^     ,      , ,    ,.,  ,  ,    o* 

ments    and     relations     between     Great  ^"^7,  I   ?l^?«^l    »»^«   to  understand,  Sir, 

Britain  and  Ireland,  and  that  will  be  the  whether  it  is  in  Order,  because,  if  so,  we 
time  at  which   the   value  of   these  build- . '""^^  P^^^''^^^  ^"^».^\^^^ 
inga  will   have  to    be  considered.     The  j  -^'^P®^^  *°^  materials, 
precise    terms  on    which    they    will    be        Mr.  T.  W.  RUSSELL  (Tyrone,  S.)  : 
handed  over   to  the   Irish    Government  i  On  the  point  of  Order,  I  submit  that  we 

Mr.  «/.  Chamberlain 
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are   not   trying  to   discuss  the  financial 
relations. 

The  chairman  :  Order,  order ! 
It  is  perfectly  plain  that  it  is  not  in 
Order  to  discuss  the  Financial  Clauses 
of  the  Home  Rule  Bill  in  this  Committee. 
Of  course,  the  question  may  be  raised 
whether  this  is  a  permanent  or  a  tempo- 
rary improvement,  but  it  would  be  out 
of  Order  to  go  into  the  Home  Rule 
Bill. 

Mr.  GOSCHEN  :  On  the  point  of 
Order,  Mr.  Mellor,  should  we  be  entitled 
to  argue  that  certain  expenditure  would 
be  desirable  if  it  were  in  the  nature  of 
capital  expenditure,  and  that  such  ex- 
penditure would  be  unfair  to  this  country  ? 
We  are  now  on  Estimates  involving,  to  a 
certain  extent,  capital  expenditure  in 
Ireland.  We  hope  we  may  be  allowed 
to  discuss  that  from  the  new  point  of 
view,  as  it  is  possible  that  capital  expen- 
diture will  now  have  to  be  treated  in  a 
totally  different  manner  from  the  capital 
expenditure  hitherto  incurred.  I  quite 
agree  that  we  cannot  discuss  the  financial 
relations  between  the  two  countries — that 
is  to  say,  as  to  whether  Ireland  or  Eng- 
land pays  too  much ';  but  I  trust  that  we 
may  be  allowed  to  take  into  considera- 
tion the  different  state  of  things  that  may 
arise  under  the  Home  Rule  Bill. 

Mr.  J.  MORLEY  :  On  the  principle 
laid  down  by  my  right  hon.  Friend  oppo- 
site, there  is  no  reason  why  we  should 
not  on  all  Votes  discuss  all  imaginary  or 
possible  contingencies.  I  must  remind 
my  right  hon.  Friend  that  the  Bill  has 
not  yet  passed  into  law.  If  the  Home 
Rule  Bill  had  become  the  Home  Rule 
Act,  I  could  understand  the  position  ; 
but  I  do  not  think  that  on  a  merely 
hypothetical  contingency  it  is  possible  to 
bring  up  every  item  of  expenditure.  I 
cannot  see  how  you  are  going  to  draw 
a  distinction  between  capital  expenditure 
and  other  expenditure,  and  I  am  bound 
to  say  I  must  protest  against  the  course 
that  is  being  followed. 

Mr.  a.  J.  BALFOUR  (Manchester, 
£.)  :  I  do  not  quite  understand  the  line 
taken  op  by  the  Chief  Secretary.  He 
admits,  of  course,  that  there  is  a  contin- 
gency which  it  is  justifiable  to  contem- 
plate when  discussing  the  Estimates,  and 
that  there  are  other  contingencies  so 
absolatelj  remote,  so  shadowy,  so  outside 
the  parriew  of  any  practical  statesman, 
that  it  woald  be  a  mere  waste  of  time 


for  us  to  take  them  into  account  when 
we  are  dealing  with  the  Estimates.  The 
point  we  have  to  determine  now  is  one 
which  will  be  closely  affected  by  the 
financial  arrangement  to  be  established 
by  the  Home  Rule  Bill.  The  right  hon. 
Gentleman  did  not  show  his  usual  appre- 
hension when  he  said  he  could  draw  no 
distinction  between  capital  and  ordinary 
expenditure.  It  is  evident  that  such  a 
distinction  is  absolutely  vital.  The  ques- 
tion of  the  amount  we  are  to  give  to 
Ireland  for  purposes  of  the  expenditure 
within  the  year  is  naturally  outside  any 
Home  Rule  proposal,  and  the  discussion 
would  be  irrelevant  if  annual  items  only 
were  involved.  But  when  we  come  to 
capital  expenditure  of  large  amount,  when 
we  are  taking  out  of  the  Imperial 
Treasury  relatively  large  sums,  and 
spending  them  in  Ireland,  it  becomes  im- 
portant to  know  whether,  if  Home  Rule 
passes,  these  sums  are  to  be  handed  over 
to  the  new  Irish  Government,  and 
also  whether  there  is  any  probability 
of  the  Home  Rule  Bill  passing  ? 
Are  the  Government  going  to  take 
up  the  position  that,  in  spite  of  the  vote 
of  last  Friday  night,  the  chances  of  Home 
Rule  are  so  remote  that  no  sane  politician 
would  take  them  into  account  ?  If  they 
declare  that  this  is  their  view,  I  should 
be  inclined  to  agree  with  them,  and  I 
should  vote  with  them  in  the  coming 
Division.  If,  however,  on  the  other 
hand,  they  take  the  view  that  Home 
Rule  is  a  matter  which  cannot  be  long 
deferred,  I  say  it  is  absolutely  incumbent 
on  us  to  see  that  we  do  not,  by  rashly 
voting  money  now,  hand  over  large 
capital  sums,  which  will  ultimately  have 
to  he  dealt  with,  not  by  the  Imperial 
Parliament,  but  by  the  Home  Rule 
Parliament. 

Mr.  J.  MORLEY  :  I  may  inform  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  that  whilst  lie  was 
absent  his  right  hon.  Colleague  advised 
the  Mover  of  the  Amendment  to  be  con- 
tent with  making  a  protest,  and  not  to 
take  a  Division. 

Mr.  BARTLEY  said,  that  since  that 
advice  was  given  the  circumstances  had 
changed  by  the  information  which  had 
been  given  to  the  Committee,  and  he 
must  reserve  to  himself  the  right  to 
divide  if  he  thought  proper  to  do  so. 

Mr.  T.  W.  RUSSELL  said,  a  verjr 
simple  question  had  been  put,  and  the 
whole  Treasury  Bench  had  been  puzzled 
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by  it ;  and  because  thej  could  uot  auswer 
it  ou  the  spot  thej  desired  to  raise  a  point 
of  Order.  The  Committee  was  asked 
to  vote  £950  for  capital  expenditure  ou 
the  Revenue  Office  at  Kilkenny.  In  the 
event  of  the  Home  Rule  Bill  coming  into 
operation,  he  wished  to  know  whose 
property  the  freehold  would  be  when 
the  arrangement  was  made  ? 

The  chairman  :  The  hon.  Mem- 
ber cannot  go  into  the  Home  Rule  Bill 
on  these  items.  Of  course,  I  cannot  say 
that  it  is  out  of  Order  for  an  hon. 
Member  to  say — "  I  do  not  vote  for  this, 
because  many  years  hence,  or  a  few  years 
hence,  the  building  may  cease  to  be  the 
property  of  the  country,"  but  that  is  not  the 
question  we  are  now  on.  I  wish  to  point 
out  to  the  Committee  that  it  is  absolutely 
necessary  to  keep  to  the  proper  context 
of  these  items. 

Mk.  a.  J.  BALFOUR  :  On  the  point 
of  Order,  Sir,  I  would  remind  you  of  a 
case  which  arose  last  year,  or  the  year 
before.  A  very  vigorous  attack  was 
made  by  the  then  Opposition  on  certain 
proposed  capital  expenditure  upon 
buildings  required  for  the  Britisjh  Resi- 
dent at  Cairo,  the  whole  basis  of  the 
attack  being  that  the  Britisli  occupation 
in  Cairo  was  to  bo  of  a  temporary 
character,  and  that,  therefore,  capital 
expenditure  should  not  be  indulged  in. 

Thk  PRESIDENT  of  the  LOCAL 
GOVERNMENT  BOARD  (Mr.  H. 
H.  FuwLEK,  Wolverhampton,  E.)  :  I 
must  suggest  to  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
that  his  memory  is  not  quite  accurate.  I 
took  part  in  the  Debate  to  which  he 
refers,  and  the  question  was  not  respecting 
the  temporary  occupation  of  Egypt,  but 
with  regard  to  the  erection  of  a  per- 
manent Embassy  at  Berlin.  It  was 
pointed  out  that  we  should  be  put  to 
enormous  cost  if  we  erected  a 
permanent  building  at  Berlin,  and  that  it 
would  be  cheaper  to  hire  houses  for 
Ambassadors  than  to  erect  them.  The 
discussion  had  nothing  to  do  with  the 
temporarv  occupation  of  Egypt. 

Mr.  GOSCHEN  :  Frequently,  and 
not  on  one  occasion  only,  the  expenditure 
in  Egypt  has  been  discussed  from  a 
hypothetical  point  of  view.  The  Esti- 
mates have  constantly  been  argued  with 
reference  to  the  future  policy  of  the 
Government. 

•The  chairman  :  I  was  not  present 
during  .the   discussion  which   has    been 

Mr.  T.  W.  Russell 


referred  to  between  that  case  and  the 
present.  In  the  present  case,  we  must 
regard  Ireland  as  it  is.  It  is  impossible 
to  go  into  the  question  of  the  possible 
passage  of  a  Bill  which  may  never  pass 
the  House  of  Lords.  That  would  be  in- 
troducing into  this  discussion  an  element 
which  would  raise  an  enormous  question, 
and  one  of  extreme  difficulty,  and  alto- 
gether foreign  to  the  nature  of  our  pro- 
ceedings. 

Mr.  T.  W.  RUSSELL  said,  the  Com- 
mittee  had  no  right  to  vote  this  £950 
unless  Members  knew  what  was  to 
become  of  it.  They  had  no  right  to  sit 
round  the  House,  like  Mr.  Jabez  Balfour's 
Directors,  and  take  for  granted  everything 
that  was  said.  He  asked  the  Chief 
Secretary  for  Ireland  to  whom  the  build- 
ings would  belong  if  the  money  was 
voted  ? 

•Mr.  GIBSON  BOWLES  said,  he 
thought  the  Act  furnished  a  reply  to 
the  hon.  Member's  question.  By  Sec- 
tion 35 

•The  chairman  :  What  Act  ? 
Mk.    GIBSON    BOWLES :    I  mean 
the  Home  Rule  Bill. 

•The  CHAIRMAN:  That  is  clearly 
out  of  Order. 

•Mr.  GIBSON  BOWLES  contended 
that  Members  were  strictly  within  their 
right  in  discussing  the  fate  of  that 
portion  of  the  Vote  which  related  to 
future  years — namely,  the  capital  portion. 
Members  were  naturally  anxious  to  know 
what  was  to  become  of  the  freehold  premises 
after  the  Home  Rule  Bill  had  passed. 
The  Government  asked  them  to  hand 
over  an  enormous  sum  as  a  bribe  to 
gentlemen  below  the  Gangway  (the 
Irish  Members). 

Thk  CHAIRMAN  ;  I  have  already 
ruled  that  this  is  out  of  Order. 

Mr.  GIBSON  BOWLES  asked  whe- 
ther he  was  not  in  Order  in  giving  his 
reasons  for  his  objections  ? 

•The  CHAIRMAN  :  The  hon.  Mem- 
ber is  entitled  to  give  his  reasons  ;  but  I 
have  already  ruled  that  he  cannot  go 
into  the  details  of  the  Home  Rule  Bill. 

•Mr.  GIBSON  BOWLES  said,  his 
reasons  were  plain.  There  was  part  of 
this  Vote  which  they  never  enjoyed  the 
benefit  of,  and  they  had  a  right  to  oppose 
it.  The  Government  had  taken  power 
to  hand  over  these  buildings  to  others, 
and  he  said  they  on  that  side  were 
not  willing  that  their  capital  should  be 
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invested  for  the  purpose  of  haviDg  the 
buildings  handed  over  afterwards  to 
gentlemen  below  the  Gangway.  [^Cries 
of  "  Order  !  "]  He  did  not  for  a  moment 
suppose  that  these  hon.  Gentlemen  would 
put  public  money  into  their  private 
pockets  ;  they  all  knew  that  they  were 
always  ready  to  do  their  duty — they 
were  ready  to  get  as  much  money  as 
possible ;  but  they  on  their  side  had  a 
duty  to  perform  to  their  constituents, 
and  if  they  passed  this  Vote  without  a 
Division  it  would  form  a  precedent  that 
they  were  willing,  notwithstanding 
altered  circumstances,  to  provide  for  the 
needs  of  Ireland  for  all  time. 

CoLON'EL  NOLAN  (Galway,  N.)  said, 
they  (the  Irish  Members)  had  voted  for 
British  expenditure  which  was  necessary, 
and  they  were  ready  to  vote  against  an 
expenditure  that  might  be  considered 
unreasonable.  In  this  case  the  sum  was 
small ;  the  need  was,  he  understood,  some- 
what urgent,  and  he  thought  hon.  Mem- 
ber? might  allow  the  Vote  to  pass. 

Mr.  HENEAGE  (Great  Grimsby) 
said,  they  were  asked  by  this  Vote  to 
lay  down  a  precedent.  They  had  to 
remember  that  they  were  not  to  deal 
with  Ireland  as  in  the  past.  The  late 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  (Mr. 
Goschen)  laid  down  a  good  rule  with  re- 
gard to  voting  money  for  current  expen- 
diture ;  but  when  they  came  to  vote  it 
as  capital,  they  should  look  upon  it  in  a 
different  li^ht.  The  Chief  vSecretary 
(Mr.  J.  Morley)  said  he  could  not 
8ee  the  difference  between  money  for 
current  expenditure  and  capital  expendi- 
ture. Surely  that  was  the  case  of  the  bank- 
rupt— the  man  who  could  not  make  out 
the  difference  between  what  was  current 
expenditure  and  what  was  capital,  and 
who,  consequently,  went  to  the  wall. 
That  should  be  considered  here,  and  he 
would  like  to  know  from  the  Chief  Se- 
cretary whether  this  rule  was  to  apply  to 
other  cases  as  weB  as  that  which  was 
hefore  them  ?  He  did  not  want  to  dis- 
cuss the  matter  as  if  they  were  discussing 
the  Home  Rule  Bill ;  but  he  hoped  this 
was  not  to  be  regarded  as  a  precedent. 

Mr.  JACKSON  (Leeds,  N.)  said, 
he  hoped  the  Secretary  to  the  Treasury 
would  get  them  out  oF  the  difficulty, 
because  the  case  before  the  Committee 
was  one  which,  it  seemed  to  bim,  empha- 
sised the  principle  of  the  discussion  that 
had  taken  place.      He  understood   the 


Secretary  to  the  Treasury  to  say  that  the 
Vote  was  for  the  alteration  of  premises 
occupied  by  the  Inland  Revenue  officials 
at  Kilkenny,  and  rented  by  them.  Why 
should  thev  not  strike  out  the  £500 
which,  as  he  understood,  was  not  neces- 
sary for  keeping  the  concern  going  ? 
In  view  of  possible  contingencies,  this 
appeared  to  him  to  be  unnecessary 
capital  expenditure,  and  such  expendi- 
ture should  be  avoided  as  far  as  possible. 
No  one  would  fail  in  agreeing  with  him 
that  as  the  amount  of  expenditure 
increased  the  balance  left  was  so  much 
less.  He  had  no  desire  to  add  to  the 
difficulty  of  the  position  in  these  particular 
matters,  but  he  was  bound  to  say  this  was 
a  matter  of  very  great  importance,  and  he 
did  feel  that  this  was  hardly  a  time  at 
whicb  to  enter  upon  the  purchase  of 
prenases  for  the  purposes  of  the  Govern- 
ment. That  was  the  question  raised  in 
this  case. 

Sir  J.  T.  HIBBERT  said,  the  ques- 
tion was  one  of  providing  proper  premises 
for  the  officers  of  Inland  Revenue  at  this 
place.  The  present  premises  were  in  an 
insanitary  condition,  and  must  be  given 
up,  and  other  premises  taken.  They  were 
getting  these  premises  at  a  ground  rent 
of  £28  on  condition  that  £700  should  be 
spent  in  alterations. 

•Mr.  GIBSON  BOWLES  :  Is  that 
purchase  money  ? 

•♦5IR  J.  T.  HIBBERT  was  understood 
to  say  that  was  included.  The  buildings 
would  require  alterations  to  meet  the 
necessities  of  the  men.  But  so  far  as 
concerned  the  premises  in  which  the 
men  worked,  it  was  quite  impossible 
thev  could  remain  there :  the  men 
must  leave.  The  Committee  would  see, 
therefore,  that  there  were  special  cir- 
cumstances in  this  case,  and  he  did  not 
think  it  was  a  time  at  which  they  were 
entitled  to  enter  into  the  general  questi  >n 
raised  by  the  Home  Rule  Bill. 

Mr.  HANBURY  said,  he  would  like 
to  ask  if  they  were  going  to  spend  this 
money,  or  a  large  portion  of  it,  on  a 
rented  house  ? 

Sir  J.  T.  HIBBERT  said,  the  house 
was  subject  to  a  ground  rent  of  £28. 

Sir  T.  lea  said,  he  was  not  quite 
sure  that  he  and  his  friends  could  take 
the  same  view  as  Members  opposite  on 
this  matter.  They  were  going  to  give 
Home  Rule  to  Ireland.  [^Cries  of 
"  Order ! "] 
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The  chairman  :  Order,  order  I  I 
have  already  stated  that  hou.  Members 
cauDot  go  into  the  Home  Rule  Question. 

Sir  T.  lea  said,  he  bowed  to  the 
ruling  of  the  Chair.  He  merely  wished 
to  say  that  his  constitueuts  were  anxious 
to  get  any  advantage  they  could  from 
this  House.  They  were  not  anxious  to 
be  deprived  of  its  protection,  and  it  was 
his  duty  to  object  to  any  step  that  tended 
to  an  alteration  in  the  present  system  of 
control  in  these  matters. 

Mr.  JESSE  COLLINGS  (Birming- 
ham,  Bordosley)  said,  what  the  hon. 
Baronet  had  just  said  might  be  good 
enough  from  the  point  of  view  of 
Irish  Members.  But  the  question  the 
Government  had  been  asked  was  a  verj 
simple  one,  and  they  ought  not  to  remain 
in  doubt  upon  it.  It  was  a  questioii  in- 
volving only  a  comparatively  small  sum  ; 
but  supposing  they  should  have  a  question 
involving  £2,000,000  ?  It  -seemed  to 
him  that  the  precedent  was  a  serious 
matter,  and  he  was  inclined  to  think 
that,  as  the  Secretary  to  the  Treasury 
had  said  as  much  as  he  could  about  the 
matter,  the  Chief  Secretary  should  now 
give  them  a  reply  which,  he  hoped,  would 
be  more  satisfactory. 

Question  put. 

The  Committee  divided  : — Ayes  60  ; 
Noes  146. — (Division  List,  No.  290.) 

Original  Question  again  proposed.     * 

Mr.  macartney  said,  ho  wanted 
to  ask  a  question  with  regard  to  the 
Royal  Hibernian  Military  School,  There 
had  been  an  outbreak  of  fever  at  that  in- 
stitution and  a  Committee  was  appointed. 
He  would  like  to  know  whether  the 
Committee  had  reported  ;  and,  if  so, 
whether  any  proposals  made  in  regard  to 
the  sanitary  arrangements  of  the  school 
were  being  carried  out  ?  It  did  not  appear 
to  him  that  any  money  was  being  taken 
for  the  purpose. 

•Sir  J.  T.  HIBBERT  said,  the  Com- 
mittee had  reported,  the  water  supply  of 
the  school  being  said  to  be  very  defective. 
He  could  assure  the  hon.  Member  that 
the  matter  was  having  attention. 

Mr.  JACKSON  said,  he  would  like  to 
ask  whether  any  decision  had  been  come 
to  with  regard  to  the  proposal  to  erect 
new  barracks  in  the  Phcenix  Park, 
Dublin  ?  A  considerable  sum  had  been 
voted,  but  there  had  been  do  exp0iditure 


\ 


during  the  two  years  that  had  elapsed. 
If  there  had  been  any  change  of  policy, 
and  it  had  been  decided  not  to  build  the 
barracks,  the  item  put  down  in  the 
Estimates  for  it  should  be  omitted. 

The  chief  SECRETARY  for 
IRELAND  (Mr.  J.  Morley,  Newcastle- 
upon-Tyne)  said,  this  was  a  matter  to 
which  he  had  paid  attention.  As  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  knew,  a  site  had 
been  fixed  upon  in  a  corner  of  the  Park 
for  the  erection  of  the  barracks.  From 
information  he  had  received,  however,  he 
had  come  to  the  conclusion  that  a  build- 
ing on  the  spot  indicated  would  be  very 
unsightly,  and  that  it  would  arouse  feel- 
ings of  strong  dissatisfaction  among  the 
people  of  Dublin.  He  had,  therefore, 
thought  it  would  be  well  to  look  about 
for  some  other  site  for  the  purpose — a 
site  which  would  be  equally  convenient, 
and  which  would  not  be  open  to  the  ob- 
jection that  would  be  taken  in  this  case. 
They  had  found  great  difficulty  in  dis- 
covering within  the  Park  itself  ftny 
piece  of  ground  suitable,  and  his  own 
view  was  that  it  would  be  better  to 
acquire  land  outside  the  Park  near 
Chapelizod  rather  than  interfere  with 
the  beauty  of  the  Park.  At  the  same 
time,  he  quite  agreed  that  this  barrack 
was  needed  for  the  Constabulary,  and  it 
was  especially  desirable  it  should  be  near 
the  Park.  If  they  could  not  find  a  site 
on  the  Chapelizod  Road  they  might  have 
to  fall  back  upon  some  other  place  in  the 
Park,  and  possibly  the  old  site.  He 
hoped  the  hon.  Member  would  not  think 
there  was  anything  wrong  in  keeping  the 
question  open  for  another  year.  He  did 
not  say  it  would  be  kept  open  for  another 
vear,  because  he  believed  a  decision  would 
be  arrived  at  in  a  few  weeks. 

Mr.  T.  W.  RUSSELL  said,  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  had  used  the  word 
"Constabulary."  Did  he  mean  the 
Metropolitan  Police  ? 

Mr.  J.  MORLEY  :  Yes,  the  Metro- 
politan Police. 

Colonel  NOLAN  (Galway,  N.)  com- 
plained that  the  money  voted  for  specific 
purposes  was  not  spent  on  these  purposes.. 
This  had  been  the  practice  for  years,  and 
he  thought  it  was  a  wrong  state  of  affairs 
to  make  such  a  system  habitual.  It  waa 
giving  an  enormous  temptation  to  Irish 
officials  to  spend  this  money  on  what- 
ever they  liked.  The  money  was  trans- 
ferred from  one  object  to  another  in  a 
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perfectly  reckless  maoDer,  and  so  long  as 
this  was  the  case  the  money  would  be 
spent  irregularly. 

•Mr.  T.  W.  RUSSELL   (Tyrone,  S.) 
desired  to  raise  a  question  of  some  im- 
portance   to    the  citizens    of   Dublin — 
namely,    the    condition    of    the    Green 
Street  Court  House,  and  the  proposal  the 
Government  made  in  regard  to  it.     There 
was  a  sum  of  £1,000  in  this  Vote  as  a 
grant  in  aid  for  tne  improvement  of  the 
Green  Street  Court  House.     During  the 
last  Session  this  question  was  before  the 
House,  and  it  was  proved  in  the  Debates 
upon  it  that  it  was  a  building  that  could 
not  be  improved.     The  highest  sanitary 
engineers  in  the  City  of  Dublin  declar^ 
it  to  be  unfit  for  human  occupation,  and 
yet  the  Government — or  rather  because 
the     previous     Government     failed     to 
bring  about  a  settlement  with  the  Cor- 
poration   and    the    County   Jury — were 
now   going  to  throw  good   money   into 
what  was  just  a  pit.     It  would  do   no 
good,   the   money    would   be   absolutely 
wasted,  and  on  that  ground  he  proposed 
to  move  to  disallow  this  Vote  altogether. 
Green  Street  Court  House  was  a  Crown 
Court  House,  and  it  was  also   a   City 
Conrt  House.     That  was  to  say   Crown 
cases  were  tried  there  by  the  Judges  of 
Assize,  and  the  Recorder  of  Dublin  sat 
there   almost    permanently   trying    civil 
bills  and  criminal  cases  from  the   city. 
Many  years  ago  a  proposal  was  made  to 
build  a  new  Court  House  for  Dublin.  The 
estimate,  in  the  first  place,  was  £39,000, 
and  the   Government   proposed   to   pay 
one-third,  namely  £13,000,  as  their  con- 
tribution to  the  cost.      The  arrangement 
was  that  the  County  of  Dublin  Grand 
Jury,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  they  were 
interested  in   the   Court  House,  should 
pay  a  second  third,  and  the  City,  which 
by  the  way  used  the  Court  House  more 
than  either  the  Crown  or  the  County  of 
Dublin,  should  pay  the  remainder.    That 
was  an  absolutely  fair  arrangement,  and 
if    the    Corporation    had     not    allowed 
political    motives    to    dominate     public 
considerations    that    new    Court   House 
would  have  been  built,  and  there  would 
have  been  an  enormous  expenditure   for 
the  benefit  of  the  artizans   of   Dublin  ; 
these  cases  would  not   have  to  be  tried 
in  ao  insanitary  building,  and  a  legitimate 
and    fair    settlement  might   have   been 
arriyed  at.     It  so  happened  at  the  time, 
however,  thftt  there  was  political  trouble 
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in  the  county,  and  the  Lord  Mayor  of 
Dublin  was  struck  out  of  the  Commission 
by    the    Lord    Lieutenant  of   the   day. 
This  was  ancient  history,  but  it  lay  at 
the  bottom  of  the  whole  case.      He  did 
not  argue  whether  it  was  right  or  wrong, 
but  because  the  Government  took   that 
step  the  Corporation  withdrew  from  their 
part  of  the  bargain  and  refused  to  con- 
tribute the  £13,000  it  was  proposed  they 
should  contribute  towards  building   the 
new  Court  House.     There  was   nothing 
like  the  Green  Street  Court  House  in  the 
Kingdom.     He  saw  an  hon.  and  learned 
Gentleman  opposite  (Mr.  Bodkin),  who  he 
was  sure  would  agree  with  the  whole  of 
his  professional  brethren  and  the  sanitary 
engineers  of  the  City  of  Dublin  that  it 
was  not  a  pleasant  place  to  spend  a  day  . 
in.     He  (Mr.  Russell)  had  had  personal 
experience  of  that  Court  House.     It  was 
his   fortune   to  spend    nine   consecutive 
days  in  it  as  a  special  juror  ;  he  had  sat  in 
the  Court  House  on  Licensing  Session8,and 
he  could  say  he  had  never  sat  five  hours  in 
the  place  without  feeling  the  worse  for  it, 
whilst  lawyers  had  had  serious  illnesses 
which  their  physicians  directly  traced  to 
the  insanitary  condition  of  the  building. 
What  was  proposed  to  be  done  ?    Because 
the  Government  could   not  arrange  with 
the    Corporation    and    the    Corporation 
chose    to    play   this    dog-in-the-manger 
policy  it  was  proposed  to  patch  up  this 
old  building.    Lord  Chief  Justice  O'Brien 
last   year   used   these   words,  which   he 
quoted    from    Hansard,  containing    the 
Report  of  the  previous  references  to  this 
matter — 

**  If  the  responsibility  forthe  Court  House  was 
conjoint  the  disgrace  equally  belonged  to  the 
Cori)oration  and  the  Government.  To-day  it  was 
impossible  to  move  or  breathe  in  the  Court. 
The  place  was  pervaded  by  a  mephitic  atmos- 
phere. If  he  did  not  find  before  the  next  Com- 
mission that  some  practical  move  was  taken  to 
remedy  the  state  of  things,  he  would  summon  a 
meeting  of  the  Common  Law  Judges  and  take 
counsel  with  his  brethren  as  to  whether  they 
could  not  go  elsewhere." 

This  matter  was  raised  by  him  (Mr. 
Russell)  in  a  question  to  the  Chief 
Secretary  (and  which  contained  the 
above  quotation)  on  the  15th  February, 
1892.  A  little  later  on  the  Member  for 
Mid  Tyrone  (Mr.  M.  J.  Kenny)  asked 
the  then  Chief  Secretary  the  right  hon. 
Member  for  Leeds  (Mr.  Jackson)  a 
question  on  the  subject,  and  he  gave  the 
following  extract  in  his  question  : — 
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were  proposing  to  simply  cover  this 
wretched  wound.  They  would  not  make 
the  place  sanitary  by  the  expenditure  of 
this  £1,000,  and  he  did  not  know  how 
much  the  Corporation  were  proposing  to 
spend  upon  it. 

Mr.  J.  MORLEY  :  £2,000  in  addition 
to  this  £1,000. 

Mr.  T.  W.  RUSSELL  did  not  care 
how  much  or  how  little  was  spent  upon 
it ;  it  would  be  impossible  to  make  it  a 
decent  place  for  people  who  had  to  spend 
their  time  in  it.  This  quarrel  to  which 
he  had  referred  took  place  in  1883 — in 
the  pre-union  of  hearts  days  ;  and  would 
it  not  be  worth  while  for  the  Chief 
Secretary  to  see  whether  it  was  not  pos- 
sible to  renew  the  old  arrangement,  or  to 
make  some  new  arrangement  upon  this 
question  ?  Considering  the  use  which 
the  Government  made  of  the  Court  House 
he  regarded  the  proposal  made  by  the 
Government  in  1883  as  a  perfectly 
reasonable  one.  The  Recorder  sat  in 
Green  Street  for  eight  months  out  of  the 
12,  disposing  of  City  cases  ;  and  the  City 
of  Dublin  ought  to  pay  a  larger  contri- 
bution than  the  Government,  which 
simply  used  the  Court  House  now  and 
then  ;  and  if  the  County  of  Dublin  had 
responsibilities  in  connection  with  the 
matter  they  ought  to  be  compelled  to 
meet  them.  The  County  did  not  stand 
in  the  way  of  carrying  out  the  proposal 
of  1883,  and  he  did  not  think  any 
difficulty  would  arise  in  connection  with 
the  County  of  Dublin  Grand  Jury.  The 
Committee  ought  not  to  sanction  the 
spending  of  this  £1,000  on  an  object 
which  could  never  be  achieved.  The 
Government  were  now  on  the  best  terms 
with  the  Corporation  of  Dublin,  and 
they  ought  to  endeavour  to  come  to 
some  arrangement  with  them.  For  his 
part  he  thought  the  present  Corporation 
was  much  more  efficient  than  that  of 
1883,  and  as  the  original  cause  of  the 
quarrel  had  been  removed  and  the  name 
of  the  Lord  Mayor  restored  to  the  Com- 
mission, he  did  not  sec  any  difficulty  in 
arriving  at  a  settlement  of  the  question. 
He  begged  to  move  that  the  Vote  bo 
reduced  by  £1,000  in  respect  of  the 
Green  Street  Court  House. 

Motion  made,  and  Question    proposed, 

•'  That  Item  B,  New  Works  and  Alterations, 
be  reduced  by  £1,000,  in  respect  of  Green 
Street  Court  House."— (Jfr.  T,  W,  RuttelL) 


"  When  the  jury  was  sworn  one  of  the  jurors 
complained  of  a  f^eat  draught  in  the  jury  box. 
The  Lord  Chief  Justice  said  the  special  j  urors 
of  Dublin  should  not  be  allowed  to  get  the  in- 
fluenza, and  ordered  that  the  windows  should 
be  closed. 

To  order  the  vrindow  to  be  closed  was 
one  thing,  getting  it  closed  was  another. 

"  One  of  the  jurors  tried  to  close  the  window 
near  the  jury  box,  but  was  unable  to  do  so. 

"  The  Lord  Chief  Justice :  This  is  scandalous. 
This  state  of  things  is  an  outrage  upon 
civilisation." 

On  the  1st  March,  1892,  one  of  the 
Members  for  Kerry  (Mr.  Kilbride),  on 
behalf  of  the  Member  for  Mid  Tyrone 
(Mr.  M.  J.  Kenny),  asked  the  Chief 
Secretary  the  following  question  : — 

"  If  it  has  been  arranged  that  the  Commis- 
sion of  Oyer  and  Terminer  and  General  Gaol 
Delivery  hitherto  held  in  the  Green  Street  Court 
House,  Dublin,  will  in  future  be  held  in  the 
Four  Courts,  if  the  criminal  and  civil  business 
of  the  Recorder  of  the  City  of  Dublin  is  to  be 
discharged  as  heretofore  at  Green  Street ;  whe- 
ther Mr.  W.  Kaye  Perry,  C.E.,  has  reporte<l  to 
the  Lord  Chief  Justice  that  Green  Street  Court 
House  is  unfit  for  human  occupation  ;  and  whe- 
ther the  Irish  Government  refused  to  do  any- 
thing to  replace  the  present  Court-house  unless 
there  is  a  local  contribution  of  two-thirds  of  the 
total  amount  of  the  estimated  cost  I  " 

The  Chief  Secretary  (Mr.  Jackson) 
replied — 

"  No  general  arrangement  of  the  nature  indi- 
cated in  the  first  paragraph  has  been  come  to ; 
but  it  has  been  decided  to  hold  the  next  Com- 
mission sitting  at  the  Four  Courts.  This  de- 
cision does  not  include  the  business  of  the 
Recorder.  Mr.  Kaye  Perry  has,  I  understand, 
re(>orted  to  the  effect  indicated.  It  is  not  the 
fact  that  the  Irish  Government  refused  to  do 
anything  to  replace  the  present  Court  House. 
As  I  have  already  stated,  they  are  willing  to 
ask  the  Treasury  to  revive  the  charge  sanctioned 
in  1883,  which  was  acccpteil  at  that  time  as 
satisfactory  by  all  parties  concerned,  but  from 
which  the  Corporation  of  Dublin  subsequently 
withdrew." 

He  thought  that  that  was  sufficient  proof, 
at  ail  events,  of  the  insanitary  state  of 
this  Court  House,  and  yet  in  face  of  all 
these  facts  the  Government  proposed  to 
give  £1,000  to  patch  up  this  wretched 
building.  It  was  simply  throwing  away 
the  money.  It  was  perfectly  impossible 
to  patch  up  the  Court  House.  It  was 
situate  in  the  worst  part  of  the  City  ;  it 
was  inconvenient,  so  far  as  the  locality 
was  concerned,  to  the  lawyers  ;  it  was 
inconvenient  to  the  general  public,  and  it 
was  not  safe  for  the  public,  /rhe  build- 
ing ought  to  be  demolishefJf  and  a  new 
Court  House  erected,  but  tli^e  Government 

Mr.  T.  W.  Ru8$el/ 
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Sir  J.  T.  HIBBERT  said,  they  had 
to  look  upon  all  sides  of  this  question. 
It  was  not  a  matter  altogether  for  the 
Government  ;  in  fact,  it  was  a  matter  in 
which  the  Government  had  very  little 
control.  This  matter  rested  more  or  less 
with  the  Corporation,  in  whose  hands 
was  the  choice  of  a  site.  The  Corpora- 
tion after,  he  supposed,  due  consideration, 
had  decided  upon  the  Green  Street  site, 
And  thev  had  plans  prepared  which,  after 
cousiderahle  discussion  and  consideration 
of  the  two  sites,  the  Board  of  Works,  as 
representing  the  Government,  had  agreed 
to.  The  other  site  discussed — namely, 
the  Four  Courts,  would  have  been  much 
more  convenient  to  the  Judge  and  the  law- 
yers, and  perhaps  to  the  public  men  ;  but  in 
this  matter  thev  had  considered  the  wishes 

m 

of  the  Corporation.  On  the  28th  of  August 
last,  the  Lord  Chief  Justice  and  several 
other  representative  men  went  through 
the  plans  and  assented  to  the  proposal, 
which,  as  he  had   said,  were  agreed   to 
by    the   Board   of   Works,    and    by    the 
Grand   Jury  also,   so  that  it   would    be 
very  difficult  for  the  Government  to  act 
like  a  dog-in-the-manger,  and  say  they 
would  have  nothing  to  do  with  this  pro- 
posal.      Ho   supposed   tlie   Lord    Chief 
Justice,  and  other  gentlemen  who  visited 
the  place  and  examined  the  plans,  were 
satisfied   that  the  place  could  be  made 
suitable  for  its  purpose,  and  he   trusted, 
therefore,   the    hou.    Gentleman    would 
withdraw  his  objection  to  the  Vote. 

Mr.  bodkin  (Roscommon,  N.) 
said,  he  considered  that  the  Green  Street 
Court  House  was  very  bad,  but  at  the 
«ame  time  he  was  strongly  of  opinion 
that  a  great  deal  could  be  done  with 
£3,03 J.  It  would,  at  all  events,  suflico 
to  replace  the  window  fastening,  which 
the  Lord  Chief  Justice,  with  that  modera- 
tion of  language  which  characterised  him, 
had  described  as  ^*an  outrage  on 
civilisation.**  The  incident  would  give 
som3  idea  of  what  was  meant  by  outrage 
when  used  by  his  Lordship  in  the  future. 
Certainly,  the  argument  *of  the  speech  of 
the  hon.  Member  (Mr.  Russell)  was  most 
creditable.  A  few  moments  before  he 
argued  that  there  should  be  no  capital 
expenditure,  because  they  were  going  to 
get  Hom3  Rule.  The  hon.  Gentleman 
Slid  there  should  ba  no  capital  expendi- 
ture io  reference  to  the  building  of  a 
police  bftmek. 


Mr.  T.  W.  RUSSELL  said,  he 
wanted  to  know  who  would  be  the  owner 
in  certain  eventualities  ? 

Mr.  bodkin  said,  the  hon.  Gentle- 
man objected  to  the  former  Vote,  because 
it  was  capital  expenditure.  He  took 
his  objection  to  this  because  it  was  not 
capital  expenditure.  He  (Mr.  Bodkin) 
believed  they  would  not  be  long  without 
a  new  Court  House  after  they  got  Home 
Rule.  In  the  meantime  something  should 
l>e  done  for  all  those  attending  the  Green 
Street  Court  House,  and  he  believed  the 
best  thing  that  could  be  done  was  to 
carry  out  the  proposal  which  had  been 

Mr.  J.  CHAMBERLAIN  (Birming- 
ham,  W.)  :  The  hon.  Gentleman,  if  he 
had  been  more  continuously  in  the  House, 
would  not  have  accused  my  hon.  Friend 
with  being  inconsistent.  The  fact  is, 
my  hon.  Friend  raised  the  previous  point 
as  to  the  capital  expenditure  on  one 
ground,  and  he  is  now  opposing  it  on 
another  ground.  His  first  objection  to 
capital  expenditure  was  that  it  would  be 
thrown  away,  so  far  as  the  British  tax- 
payer is  concerned,  because  the  property 
might  pass  into  other  hands.  His 
objection  to  the  present  capital  expendi- 
ture is,  that  it  will  be  thrown  away 
because  it  is  entirely  useless.  That  is 
not  in  the  least  inconsistent.  A  further 
argument  against  this  particular  expendi- 
ture, that  it  is  capital  expenditure  which 
ought  to  bo  met  by  the  Irish  Grovern- 
mout,  has  been  supplied  by  the  hon.  and 
learned  Gentleman  himself,  who  has 
stated  that  when  the  Irish  Government 
had  the  power  and  had  our  money, 
they  are  going  to  spend  a  portion 
of  it  in  building  a  new  and  ^Mlli- 
gant*^  Court  House,  somewhere  outside 
the  neighbourhood  of  Green  Street. 
Well,  Sir,  I  say  that  under  these  circum- 
stances my  hon.  Friends  are  perfectly 
consistent.  I  very  much  regret  that  my 
right  hou.  Friend  the  President  of  the 
Local  Government  Board  (Mr.  H.  H. 
Fowler)  has  left  the  House,  because  this 
is  a  matter  on  which  I  should  have  much 
liked  to  take  his  opinion.  Some  years 
ago,  when  I  first  entered  the  House,  I 
took  a  great  deal  of  interest  in  that 
portion  of  the  Estimates  which  deals 
with  the  expenditure  of  Metropolitan 
Court  Houses  and  Courts  of  Law.  I 
moved  a  great  number  of  Amendments 
to  the  Estimates  on  that  subject.     Cir- 

F  2 
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comstances  preTented  me  continuing  my 
inyeBtigations  on  the  point,  but  mj  right 
hon.  Friend  the  President  of  the  Local 
Government  Board  took  them  up,  and  I 
venture  to  saj  there  has  been  no  more 
eager  advocate  of  economy  of  the  public 
money  with  regard  to  this  class  of  ex- 
penditure than  he.  His  contention  was 
that  no  money  ought  to  be  spent  on  these 
Court  Houses  other  than  by  the  Local 
Authorities.  I  think  it  a  great  hardship 
on  my  constituents,  and  on  other  con- 
stituencies, that  while  we  do  not  get  a 
single  farthing  from  the  Government  our- 
selves, while  we  are  made  to  pay  heavier 
rates  because  Government  officials  are  so 
highly  paid,  those  officials  come  down 
and  draw  the  rates  for  Government  pro- 
perty, although  at  the  same  time  we  are 
called  upon  to  pay  for  capital  expenditure 
in  London,  Dublin,  and  other  parts  of 
the  country.  I  admit  that  there  has 
been  in  the  past  some  reason  for  sharing 
the  expenditure  in  the  present  case,  inas- 
much as  the  Government  have  shared  the 
accommodation.  The  Assize  Courts  have 
been  held  there,  and  there  is  no  doubt 
that  is  a  ground  for  contributing  to  the  ex- 
penditure, although  I  believe  the  contribu- 
tion would  be  much  better  made  if  made  in 
the  form  of  rent  for  the  house  for  the  time 
for  which  the  Court  is  used.  That  claim 
for  expenditure  entirely  disappears,  in 
view  of  the  fact  that  has  been  stated  bv 
my  hon.  Friend  behind  me.  The  Judges 
of  the  land  will  not  sit  in  this  Court,  and, 
under  these  circumstances,  I  cannot  con- 
ceive why  we  should  go  on  paying  for 
buildings  from  which  we  derive  no  ad- 
vantage. I  intend  to  revive  this  question 
of  Imperial  expenditure  on  local  Courts. 
The  most  important  case  is  that  of 
London,  but  we  should  not  be  able  to 
deal  with  London  if  we  did  not  deal  also 
with  Dublin. 

Mr.  macartney  (Antrim,  S.) 
said,  he  did  not  conceive  how  the  Board 
of  Works  in  Ireland  could  lend  their 
sanction  for  a  moment  to  this  extra- 
ordinary proposal.  He  could  not  for  a 
moment  believe  that  a  Board  of  Works 
official  had  led  the  Government  to  sup- 
pose that  by  an  expenditure  of  £3,000 
the  Court  House  could  be  placed  in  a 
sanitary  condition  or  in  a  fit  state  for 
carrying  on  the  business  that  was  to  be 
conducted  there  in  the  future.  He  should 
like  to  know  whether  the  Secretary  to 
the  Treasury  (Sir  J.  T.  Hibbert)  was 

Mr,  J,  Chamberlain 


prepared  to  give  any  guarantee  to  the 
House  that  the  expenditure  of  this 
money  would  place  the  premises  either 
in  a  sanitary  condition  or  in  such  a  con- 
dition that  there  would  be  no  complaints 
whatever  from  the  barristers  or  suitors  ? 
The  Corporation  of  Dublin  was  now 
trying  to  escape  from  the  duty  which  fell 
on  most  other  Corporations,  and  nearly 
all  Local  Authorities,  of  providing  proper 
places  for  the  administration  of  justice. 

Mr.^T.  W.RUSSELL  said,  that  if 
there  were  one  body  more  than  another 
that  he  was  inclined  to  distrust,  it  waa 
the  Irish  Board  of  Works.     Ireland  was 
bestrewn  with  memorials  of  the  failures 
of  the  Board  of  Works.     He  was  very 
glad    to    see    that     the    attractions    of 
'^ another   place**  had   palled  upon    the 
hon.    Member    for    North    Kerry   (Mr. 
Sexton),  and  that,  having  just  returned 
to   the   House,   he   appeared   to   concur 
with  him  (Mr.  Russell)  in  this  opinion. 
The  mere  fact  that  the  Board  of  Works 
had  authorised  or  approved  of  this  ex- 
penditure did  not  influence  his  judgment 
one  iota.     Seeing  that  they  approved  of 
it,  it  was  very  likely  that  it  was  wrong 
expenditure,  and  bad.     The  next  reason 
why  this  expenditure  had  been   incurred 
by  the  Government  was  the  fact  that  the 
Lord  Chief  Justice  had   been  down    to 
Green  Street.     The  Lord  Chief  Justice 
and  the  Board  of  Works,  the  Grand  Jury 
and  the  Corporation,  all  approved,  and, 
therefore,  it  was  determined  to  give  the 
money.     That  was   the  position  of  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman.     Well,  no  one  had 
greater  respect  for  the  Lord  Chief  Jus- 
tice than  he  had  in  a  matter  of  law,  and 
in  some  other  matters  he  would  take  his 
Lordship^s  opinion   very    much    sooner 
than  he  would  take  the  opinion  of  most 
people  in  Ireland  ;  but,  most  assuredly, 
he  should  not  take  his  opinion  on  sanitary 
science.     The  Lord  Chief  Justice  had  to 
sit  in  that  Court  a  few  days  in  the  year, 
but    the   public    had   to   sit    there    for 
months.     It  did  not  follow  because  the 
Lord  chief  Justice  thought  this  expendi- 
ture better  than  nothing,  that  he  would 
not  prefer  a  new  building.     As  to  the 
Grand  Jury,  he  supposed   they  merely 
saw  the   plans,  and  thought  they  would 
be   an    improvement   upon    the    present 
Court  House.    And  in  regard  to  the  Cor- 
poration it  was  now,  no  doubt,  a  more 
efficient  body  than  it  was  in  1883,  when 
this  squabble  took  place.     There    was 
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ODe  gentleman  on  it  who  had  full  right 
and  title  to  speak  on  this  as  a  sanitary 
engineer,  he  meant  Mr.  Maguire  ;  but  he 
did  not  think  the  Corporation,  as  a  Cor- 
poration, knew  anything  about  sanitary 
science,  and  he  should  not  be  inclined  to 
take  its  opinion  upon  any  improve- 
ment of  this  kind.  To  his  mind,  what 
should  be  done  is  this  —  the  Judges 
should  sit  in  the  Four  Courts,  which 
they  could  legally  do.  The  Lord  Chief 
Justice  and  the  Lord  Chief  Baron  had 
done  it — they  had  refused  to  sit  in  the 
pestilential  hole  in  Green  Street,  and  had 
sat  in  the  Four  Courts,  leaving  the 
Becorder  and  the  city  business  to  this 
Court  House.  The  Government  should 
remove  Crown  business  to  the  Four 
Courts  and  leave  the  Court  House  to  the 
Corporation — who  had  refused  to  come 
to  terms.  The  money  it  was  proposed 
to  spend  on  this  Court  House  was  pure 
and  unadulterated  waste — throwing  good 
money  after  bad.  Were  the  Board  of 
Works  going  to  control  this  expendi- 
ture ? 

Sir  J.  T.  HIBBERT  :  No. 

Mr.  T.  W.  RUSSELL :  Then  who  is 
to  control  it  ? 

•Sir  J.  T.  HIBBERT  :  It  is  subject 
to  their  inspection  and  approval. 

Mr.  T.  W.  RUSSELL  said,  he  had 
not  the  slightest  faith  in  the  control  of 
the  Board  of  Works  of  Dublin.  He 
would  rather  trust  the  Corporation  engi- 
neer than  the  engineer  of  the  Board  of 
Works.  If  the  Board  of  Works  did  not 
control  it  the  Corporation  must.  He 
protested  against  their  sanctioning  this 
expenditure  of  £1,000  without  proper 
Government  control. 

Mr.  POWELL-WILLIAMS  (Bir- 
mingham,  S.)  said,  that  in  this  case  a 
Vote  was  to  be  taken  for  the  spending  of 
a  considerable  sum  of  money  in  order  to 
do  that  which  the  local  ratepayers  in 
England  did  wholly  on  their  own  respon- 
sibility. The  President  of  the  Local 
Government  Board  had  opposed  this  kind 
of  Vote  on  a  previous  occasion,  and  if 
the  right  hou.  Gentleman  was  sincere — 
as  no  doubt  he  was — he  should  now  use 
his  influence  to  prevent  an  injurious 
system  l)eiug  pursued  by  the  Govern- 
ment. He  (Mr.  Williams)  objected  to 
the  Vote  on  another  ground.  It  was  an 
expenditure  of  a  considerable  sum  of 
money  on  a  purpose  which  was  almost 
certain  to  fail.     Patching  up  an  old  and 


unstable  and  insanitary  building  of  this 
kind  seldom  or  never  answered.  He  did 
not  say  that  without  some  reason,  for  as 
a  member,  for  a  considerable  number  of 
years,  of  a  Local  Authority,  he  had  had 
great  experience  of  the  expenditure  of 
money  on  purposes  of  this  kind.  In  Bir- 
mingham for  40  years  very  large  sums  of 
money  had  been  spent  on  a  certain 
building.  During  the  past  two  or  three 
years  no  less  than  £9,000  had  been  spent 
on  it  to  correct  inherent  and  incurable 
defects  entirely  without  success.  He 
happened  to  have  been  in  the  Court 
under  discussion  once  in  his  life  in  an 
entirely  honorary  capacity,  and  he  was 
bound  to  say  that  he  never  saw  a  more 
miserable  place  in  his  life.  Though  he 
had  no  special  skill  in  architecture  it  was 
plain  that  the  only  possible  way  to  cure 
defects  in  the  Court  was  to  pull  it  down 
right  to  the  ground  and  erect  a  new 
building  in  its  place.  He  was  satisfied 
that  this  was  a  waste  of  the  taxpayers* 
money.  No  good  at  all  was  likely  to 
result  from  the  outlay  proposed,  and  if 
the  hon.  Gentleman  went  to  a  Division 
he  (Mr.  Williams)  should  certainly  sup- 
port him. 

Question  put. 

The  Committee  divided  : — Ayes  60  ; 
Noes  142.— (Division  List,  No.  29L) 

Original  Question  again  proposed. 

Mr.  T.  W.  RUSSELL  said,  he 
observed  in  the  Estimates  an  item  of 
£4,650  for  the  building  of  a  wall  at  the 
Dundrum  Criminal  Lunatic  Asylum.  He 
knew  this  asylum,  and  knew  the  wall, 
and  was  convinced  the  sum  asked  for 
was  a  most  exorbitant  one  for  the 
rebuilding.  But  he  had  risen  for  the 
purpose  of  moving  to  reduce  the  Vote  for 
National  Education  buildings  in  Ireland 
by  £100,  in  order  to  call  attention  to  the 
insanitary  state  of  the  Marlborough 
Street  Training  College,  which  was  in  a 
most  wretched  condition.  This  College 
had  been  in  existence  almost  since  the 
foundation  of  the  National  system  of 
education.  It  consisted,  as  far  as  the 
dwelling-house  accommodation  was  con- 
cerned, of  two  houses,  one — that  for 
females — was  in  Great  George  Street, 
and  the  other  in  Talbot  Street.  Since 
the  formation  of  this-  Collet^e  there  had 
been  three  offshoots  from  it  on  denomina- 
tional lines.    The  House  had  voted  large 
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sums  of  mouey  to  it,  and  large  sums  bad 
beeu  received  to  enable  the  authorities  to 
erect  splendid  buildings  which  had  been 
in  every  way  adequately  provided.  But 
when  they  came  to  the  Training  College 
itself  it  was  in  a  most  miserable  condi- 
tion. 

Mr.  J.  MORLEY  pointed  out  that 
the  grant  for  the  Marlborough  Training 
College  was  not  included  in  the  Vote 
under  consideration. 

Mr.  T.  W.  RUSSELL  thought  it 
was  included  in  the  Literary  Schools 
Vote.  The  houses  in  Talbot  Street  and 
Marlborougb  Street  were  in  an  utterly 
unfit  sanitary  condition,  and  unsuitable 
for  a  College  of  the  kind  for  which  they 
were  used.  Some  of  the  female  teachers 
had  been  seriously  ill  as  a  result  of  the 
insanitary  state  of  the  Great  George 
Street  School,  and  the  place  had  been 
visited  by  the  Sanitary  Inspector.  He 
thought  it  very  unfair  if  they  were  going 
to  provide  the  Denominational  Colleges 
with  everything  they  required  and  leave 
the  College  of  the  Board  itself  that  the 
Government  were  directly  responsible  for 
in  an  insanitary  condition.  He  had  the 
other  day  received  a  complaint  from  the 
Lady  Superintendent  that  she  had  been 
seriously  ill,  and  he  had  himself  inspected 
the  house,  and  found  it  in  bad  repair. 
Indeed,  both  houses  were  in  a  wretched 
state,  and  utterly  unsuited  for  Colleges. 
So  long,  however,  as  they  were  to  be 
retained,  he  thought  they  ought  to  be  put 
into  a  proper  sanitary  condition.  He 
begged  to  move  the  reduction'  standing 
in  his    name. 

•Sir  J.  T.  HIBBERT  :  The  question 
raised  by  the  hon.  Member  does  not  arise 
on  this  Vote.  The  College  is  provided 
for  out  of  the  Vote  for  Irish  Education. 

Mr.  T.  W.  RUSSELL  said,  he  only 
wished  to  know  where  to  raise  it.  A 
Training  College  could  not  be  called  a 
model  school.  Where  could  the  question 
be  raised  ? 

•Sir  J.  T.  HIBBERT  :  On  Class  IV., 
Vote  11. 

Mr.  JACKSON  thought  the  question 
could  be  raised  on  this  Vote  if  not  on 
this  particular  sub-head. 

Mu.  T.  W.  RUSSELL  said,  he  would 
withdraw  the  Motion  for  the  present, 
and  move  it  again  later  on. 

Mr.  macartney  said,  he  wished 
to  call  attention  to  the  manner  in  which 
jthe  money  provided  for  National  school 

Mr.  T.  W.  Bussell 


l)uildingB  in  Ireland  was  expended^ 
Last  year  there  was  a  Vote  of  £30,000 
provided,  of  which  only  £24,283^ 
was  expended,  leaving  something  over 
£5,000  unused.  The  Commissionera 
of  National  Education  stated  in  their 
Annual  Report  that  this  undesirable  re- 
sult was  in  a  great  measure  due  to  the 
system  under  which  grants  were  sanc- 
tioned. The  Commissioners  had  na 
power  to  control  the  expenditure  of  the 
money.  He  would  like  to  ask  the  Go- 
vernment— who  he  did  not  suppose 
desired  to  perpetuate  a  system  which  un- 
doubtedly led  to  complication  of  the 
Estimates — whether  they  intended  to 
take  any  action  on  the  portion  of  the 
Commissioners^  Report  referring  to  this 
matter,  in  order  that  the  evils  and  diffi- 
culties resulting  from  it  might  be  avoided 
in  future  ? 

•Sir  J.  T.  HIBBERT  said,  it  was. 
quite  true  that  a  great  difficulty  did  arise 
from  the  uncertainty  of  expenditure  of 
the  money  voted  for  National  school 
buildings  in  Ireland.  The  sum  voted 
each  year  for  the  last  three  years  had 
been  £40,000,  and  that  had  beeu  ex- 
pended during  the  first  two  years,  but 
not  in  the  third  year.  It  depended  en- 
tirely on  the  managers  of  schools  whether 
the  money  was  spent  or  not.  The  Board 
of  Works  had  no  control  over  the  mana- 
gers in  the  matter  of  expenditure,  and  it 
would  be  a  very  good  thing  if  some 
better  plan  could  be  devised  for  exer- 
cising control  over  the  actual  expenditure 
of  the  money  provided  for  the  erection  of 
school  buildings  in  Ireland. 

Mr.  JACKSON  said,  when  he  was 
Chief  Secretary  he  had  a  good  deal  to  do 
with  this  question.  He  found  the  Com- 
missioners being  pressed  for  grants  whick 
they  were  precluded  from  making  owing 
to  the  limited  amount  of  the  grants,  and 
in  consequence  of  that  his  Government 
increased  the  amount  to  £40,000  a  year 
for  three  years.  To  his  surprise  that 
sum  was  only  expended  for  two  years,, 
and  as  in  the  third  year  the  full  sum 
provided  was  not  claimed  in  grants,  the 
Vote  was  then  reduced  to  £30,000.. 
Now  it  appeared  that  even  that  sum  was 
not  spent,  though  the  Board  of  Work& 
stated  that  sanctions  had  been  given  by 
the  National  Education  Commissioners 
for  nearly  £60,000.  He  would  venture 
to   suggest  that   they  had  arrived   at  a. 

point  when   the   sanctioning   of   a  loan 
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should  be  made  conditional  on  a  gua- 
rantee being  given  that  actual  work  on 
the  school  should  be  begun  and  com- 
pleted within  a  certain  specified  time. 
There  should  be  some  such  pressure  put 
on  the  managers  of  schools,  because  it 
was  inconvenient  for  the  Treasury  uot  to 
know  the  amount  of  money  which  would 
be  required  each  year. 

Colonel  NOLAN  :  There  is  too  much 
pressure  on  the  managers.  They  have 
to  raise  a  certain  portion  of  the  required 
amount  by  public  subscription  in  order  to 
obtain  the  grant. 

Mr.  JACKSON  :  The  managers 
should  make  sure  of  subscription  to  the 
necessary  amount  before  getting  the 
sanction  of  the  National  Education 
Board  for  a  loan.  It  would,  in  his 
opinion,  be  a  great  improvement  if  the 
Commissioners  made  it  a  condition  before 
sanctioning  a  grant  that  the  managers  of 
the  school  should  come  under  an  obliga- 
tion with  regard  to  the  time  for  the 
commencement  and  completion  of  the 
work. 

Colonel  NOLAN  said,  that  the  funds 
for  the  erection  of  schools  in  Ireland  had 
to  be  raised  partly  by  subscription,  and 
often  managers  had  to  wait  a  long  time 
for  those  subscriptions.  If  the  course 
suggested  by  two  previous  speakers  were 
adopted  it  might  nearly  stop  school 
building  in  Ireland. 

•SiK  E.  HARLAND  (Belfast,  N.)  said 
he  wished  to  draw  attention  to  the  con- 
dition of  Queen's  College,  Belfast.  The 
success  of  that  College  had  been  most 
marked  in  the  highest  bniuchcs  of  educa- 
tion. He  was  sorry  the  Colleges  in 
Galway  and  Cork  did  not  extend  their 
work  so  far  as  could  be  desired,  but 
that  was  attributable,  he  thought,  to  the 
terrible  agricultural  depression  of  late 
years.  The  College  in  Belfast,  however, 
had  made  extraordinary  strides,  not  only 
in  the  efficiency  of  its  yarious  classes, 
but  in  the  increase  in  the  number  of 
students  attending  the  classes.  But 
although  the  City  of  Belfast  had  more 
than  doubled  in  size  since  the  College 
was  founded,  with  the  exception  of  a 
detached  laboratory  and  anatomic  room, 
there  had  been  no  addition  made  to  the 
College  until  last  year  or  the  year  before, 
after  the  matter  was  fully  gone  into  and 
representations  had  been  made  to  the 
late  Government.  The  late  Government 
agreed  to  contribute  a    moiety    of    the 


cost   of   a   suitable  laboratory,    but  the 
necessary  additions  had  only  been  par- 
tially completed,   and   he    regretted    to 
find  this   year   that  there  was   no  sum 
adequate   for   the    purpose.      The    late 
Government  thought  they  went  as   far 
as    they  could  in  granting  £4,300,   but 
the  amount  really  required  was  £9,000, 
and   this    he   thought    the    Government 
might    well    supply    for  the   completion 
and  proper  equipment  of  the  new  build- 
ing, seeing  that  the  inhabitants  of  Belfast 
had  from  time  to  time  contributed  in  the 
shape  of  exhibitions  and  prizes  no   less 
than  £26,000,  and  that  they   were  now 
erecting    outside    students'    rooms  at  a 
cost     of     some     £5,000.        Altogether 
£31,000  had  l)een  found  by  the  outside 
public — although  the  public  ought   not 
to  l)e  called  upon,  having  regard  to  the 
fact      that      the      College      had      been 
established      by     Act      of     Parliament. 
The     success    of    the    College    educa- 
tionally     had       been      most      marked. 
This  was  recognised  every  year  by  public 
examiners  in  England  who  had  to   ex- 
amine the  students  who  had  matriculated 
there.     Scarcely  a  year  passed   without 
special    reference    being    made    to   the 
great  ability  and   talent  turned  out  by 
this     University,     and     a      large     pro- 
portion   of   Civil    Service   appointments 
was  carried  off  by  Belfast  Queen's  Col- 
lege men.     He,  therefore,   felt  that  this 
College  deserved  the  greatest  considera- 
tion at  the   hands   of  the  Government, 
whichever  side  might  be  in  office.      The 
Vote    under   consideration    amoinited  to 
£212,000,  and  Belfast  was  now   asking 
for  only  some  £5,000.     This  was  a  small 
sum  to  ask  for  when  they  remembered 
that  Ireland's  contribution  to  the  Imperial 
Revenue    was    £8,306,576,    of     which 
Belfast      contributed      £3,205,167, 
38  per  cent.     If  Belfast  got  its  fair  i^o- 
portion    back    again    it    would    rgj^ive 
£76,000.     He  might  say  that  ifis\;lass- 
room  question  was  thrust  on  t^m  through 
the  Sanitary   Inspector  C9(|jemning  the 
old  quarters  where  the  stij^euts  worked. 
The    students,    therefore^  were  between 
two  stools.     They  wer^'  put  out  of  one 
set  of  rooms  and  yet  )fere  not  furnished 
with  another.     Wheij  they  had  regard  to 
the  immense  increase  of  students  in  the 
University  and  th^  j:mall  demand   made 
on  successive  Govemnients  for  the  exten 
sion  of  the  College,  he  hoped  that   the 
Treasury  woulcj  gee  that  the  necessary 
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funds  were  provide<l  next  year,  so  that 
the  Principal  and  the  Professors  might 
look   forward   to  having   the   necessary 
accommodation  for  pursuing  their  tuition 
with  success.     When  he  told  the  Com- 
mittee that  in  the  scientific  class-rooms 
the  old  fashioned  methods  of  demonstra- 
tion were  continued,  that  in  connection 
with    natural    philosophy    and    applied 
mechanics  there  was  not  even  a  dynamo 
or  gas  engine  in  use,  instruction  heing 
given  orally  in  the  way  of  descriptions 
rather  than  ocularly  with  the  necessary 
scientific  appliances,  it   would   he   seen 
how  necessary  it  was   to   improve   the 
equipment  of  the  College. 
•Sir  J.  T.   HIBBERT  said,  he  was 
ready  to  admit   that  the  hon.  Baronet 
had  placed  the  case  very  fairly  before 
the  Committee,  and  no  doubt  from  his 
own  point  of  view  he  had  made  out  a 
strong  case.     Looking  at  the  matter  from 
a  Treasury  point  of  view,  however,  he 
did  not  think  the  authorities  of  Belfast 
College     had    raised     sufficient    money 
from  voluntary  sources  as  compared  with 
other  disticts.     The  students  had  raised 
£4,000  for  rooms  used  for  entertainments, 
though    he    did    not    complain    of     it. 
The  hon.   Baronet  had  stated  that   the 
people  of  Belfast  had  raised  something 
like  £30,000  for  the  College.     That  was 
a  very  large  sum,  of  course,  but  in  Man- 
chester,   iu    the   case    of    the    Victoria 
University,  a  far  larger   sum  had  l)een 
raised  by   public  subscriptions,  anJ  the 
same  could  also  be  said  of  Cork    in   the 
case  of  the  Queen's  College.     He  there- 
fore  thought   the  Treasury    had    some 
right   to  ask  the  people    of    Belfast  to 
assist  themselves,  and  if  that  were  done 
he  had  no  doubt  that  the  Treasury  would 
^be  willing  to  do    something   further  for 
College.    A  claim  for  the  expenditure 
large  sum  of  money  on  the  College 
hacOa^i  laid  before  the  Treasury    under 
the   lateSCrovernment,   and    it  was  cut 
down  by  tito  to  £4,000,    or  something 
like  half.     iVit  sum  ha<l  l>een  spent  on 
the  College,  aVl  a  further  sum  of  £1,875 
towards   fitting^  and    heating  apparatus 
for  the  Inboratc^Ves.     Therefore  the  in- 
terests of  Belfa8t\ad  l)een  well  attended 
to  by   the   Treasui^?  and   under  the  cir- 
cumstances   lie    liojcd    the    Committee 
would   be  satisfied  >iith    the  discussion, 
and  allow  the  Vote  loVass- 

•Sir      E.      HAKLAN1>      said,      the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  of,posite,  when  he 

Sir  E,  Harland 


asked  the  people  of  Belfast  to  subscribe 
towards  the  College,  had  overlooked  the 
fact  that  they  had  already  spent  over 
£30,000  on  the  College,  and  he  thought 
that  compared  very  favourably  even  with 
Manchester  when  the  magnitude  of  the 
two  cities  was  considered.  The  original 
Act^  by  which  the  Queen's  College  of 
Belfast  had  been  founded,  provided  for 
the  repairing,  enlarging,  and  improvement 
of  the  buildings  from  time  to  time,  and 
for  the  furnishing  of  the  College  from 
time  to  time ;  and  as  therefore  these 
means  were  provided  by  Act  of 
Parliament,  he  did  not  see  why  the  public 
should  be  called  upon  to  maintain  the 
College.  The  new  building  was  only  half 
completed,  and  looked  like  a  barn,  and 
surely,  in  these  days,  when  grants  were 
given  in  aid  of  every  description  of 
education,  to  make  us  all  ladies  and 
gentlemen,  it  would  be  unfair  and  unjust 
to  grudge  an  extra  £5,000  for  a  College 
in  which  the  most  useful  description  of 
training  was  carried  on,  especially  as  an 
Act  of  Parliament  clearly  provided  for 
this  expenditure. 

Mr.  T.  W.  RUSSELL  said,  the  hon. 
Baronet  was  not  asking  for  aid  for  a 
College  which  had  failed  in  carrying  out 
the  intentions  of  those  who  founded  it. 
A  case  could  fairly  be  made  out  that  the 
Colleges  of  Gal  way  and  Cork  had  failed, 
and  a  good  case  could  be  made  out 
against  spending  any  more  of  the  public 
money  on  those  institutions.  But 
the  Queen's  College,  Belfast,  was 
a  highly  successful  College,  and 
apart  altogether  from  the  question  of 
private  benevolence  Parliament  was 
bound  by  the  Act  of  Parliament 
establishing  the  College  to  repair,  enlarge 
and  improve  the  buildings  from  time  to 
time.  His  hon.  Friend  the  Member 
for  North  Belfast  had  made  out  a  clear 
case.  The  late  Government  had  spent 
so  much  on  the  buildings  ;  that  expendi- 
ture had  left  the  buildings  uncompleted, 
and  therefore  his  hon.  Friend  was  justified 
in  asking  for  more.  In  the  Report  of 
the  Queen's  College,  Belfast,  for  the  year, 
the  President  complained  that  the 
College  was  still  far  from  being  pro- 
perly equipped  in  respect  to  laboratories. 
The  citizens  of  Belfast  had  contributed 
£32,000  towards  the  College,  but  that 
was  not  as  much,  according  to  the 
Secretary  to  the  Treasury,  as  had  been 
contributed    in    Cork.     In    the   case    of 
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Corky  however,  the  moDej  had  been  left 
by  a  wealthy  brewer. 

Mr.  JACKSON  (Leeds,  N.)  :  I  think 

it   cannot   be  denied   that   the   Queen *6 

College,  Belfast,   has,   of  all  the   Irish 

Colleges,  being  most  successful,  and  has 
most   largely  fulfilled  the  purposes  for 
which  it  was  founded.     Looking  at  the 
Act  which  has  been  quoted,  I  think  it  is 
clear   that   responsibility  in  the  matter 
rests  with  the  Grovernraent.     The  Secre- 
tary to  the  Treasury  said  the  late  Govern- 
ment had   proposals  before  them  which 
they  cut  down  by  one-half.     I  believe 
that  is  true,  and  I  believe  also,  speaking 
from  memory,  that  the  reason  the  pro- 
posal of  the  Irish  Board  of  Works  in  this 
matter  was  cut  down  was  because  we 
thought  it  desirable  to  limit  the  amount 
to  be  put  in  the  Estimates  for  the  year 
to  the  sum  that  was  likely  to  be  expended 
in  the  year.     The  case  laid  before  us  was 
so  overwhelming  that  it  was  impossible 
for  us  to  refuse  to  do  something.  Reports 
from    medical    officers    were    furnished 
showing     that    cases    of    fainting    had 
occurred   amongst   the   students,   if  not 
amongst  the  teachers,  owing  to  the  un- 
sanitary state  of  the  rooms  because  of 
their  crowded  condition.     It  appeared  to 
me  then  that  the  most  practical  way  of 
dealing  with  the  difficulty,  so  as  to  give 
the  most  immediate  relief,  was  to  divide 
the  building  into  two,  so  that  one  part 
might  be  completed  at  one  operation,  and 
rendered  available  for  use  immediately 
after  completion.     But  I  cannot  say  that 
there   was  any  positive  refusal  on  our 
part  to  accept  responsibility  for  the  com- 
pletion   of   the   whole   scheme    as   sub- 
mitted.    I  think  that  if  there  is  one  class 
of  expenditure  which  might  be  made  in 
Ireland  with  advantage  it  is  expenditure 
in  the  direction  of  promoting  technical 
education,  and  you  could  find  no  more 
useful    field  for  operation  of  that   kind 
than  in  Belfast.     Of  course  it  is  for  the 
Government  to  make   the   last   bargain 
they  can  with  the  people  of  Belfast ;  I 
do   not    blame  them  for   trying    to  get 
public  subscriptions  for  the  College,  but  I 
say  it  would  be  false  economy  to  refuse 
tO8peud£3,(X)0or  £4,000  additional,  which 
would  really  complete  the  scheme.  Under 
the  circumstances,  I  hope  the  Govern- 
ment will  lend  a  favourable  ear  to  the 
case  made  out  by  the  hon.   Baronet  the 
Member  for  North  Belfast. 


The  chancellor  of  the  EX- 
CHEQUER (Sir  W.  Harcourt,  Derby) : 
I  rise  to  call  the  attention  of  the  Com- 
mittee to  the  time  which  has  been  spent 
over  this  matter. 

Mr.  JACKSON  :  I  did  not  occupy  10 
minutes. 

Sir  W.  HARCOURT:  The  hon. 
Baronet  opposite  spoke  for  more  than 
half-an-hour.  The  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man himself  had  to  admit  that  all  the 
present  Government  are  doing  is  carrying 
out  the  plans  of  the  late  Government, 
arranged  probably  by  himself,  which 
promise  that  certain  portions  of  these 
buildings  shall  be  completed  and  no  more. 
Here  we  are  wasting  time  on  a  matter 
with  regard  to  which  no  proposal  has 
been  made.  The  hon.  Baronet  has  not 
proposed,  and  cannot  propose,  that  an 
additional  sum  should  be  asked  for  this 
purpose.  The  hon.  Baronet  quoted  an 
Act  of  Parliament,  and  the  hon.  Member 
for  South  Tyrone  got  up  and  repeated 
that  Act  of  Parliament  over  and  over 
again. 

Mr.  T.  W.  RUSSELL :  Nothing  of 
the  kind. 

Sir  W.  HARCOURT:  We  have 
spent  over  an  hour  this  time,  and  I  must 
therefore  protest  against  time,  of  which 
we  have  so  little  now,  being  taken  up 
with  these  discussions  when  no  additional 
money  can  be  obtained  at  the  present 
time. 

Sir  J.  GORST  (Cambridge  Uni- 
versity) :  I  hope  these  Estimates  will  be 
discussed  quite  irrespective  of  Party  con- 
siderations. The  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  must  be  aware  that  in  the 
last  Session  of  the  last  Parliament  the 
whole  of  these  Estimates  were  most 
indecently  passed  through  this  House 
without  any  discussion  whatever.  An 
abortive  attempt  was  made  by  the  hon. 
Member  for  Peterborough  (Mr.  A.  C. 
Morton)  to  raise  discnssions,  but  the  hon. 
Member  was  snuffed  out  by  his  Party 
— they  were  so  anxious  to  get  to  the 
General  Election.  We  are  not  in  any 
particular  hurry  now,  and  we  ought  to 
have  legitimate  debate  on  the  Estimates. 
I  admit  that  this  item  has  occupied  a  long 
time — [**  Hear,  hear !  "] — but  Members  of 
the  Government  must  remember  that 
there  are  Members  who  have  not  had  for 
a  long  time  the  opportunity  of  bringing 
to  account  the  Executive  Government, 
either  the  present  or  the  past.     I  hope 
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hou.  Members  will  not  be  prohibited  from 
doing  their  duty  to  their  constituents, 
but  will  make  such  observations  and  ask 
such  explanations  from  the  Government 
as  they  are  entitled  to. 

Mr.  J.  Morley  rose  in  his  place, 
and  claimed  to  move,  "  That  the  Question 
be  now  put." 

Question  put,  "  That  the  Original 
Question  be  now  put." 

The  Committee  divided  : — Ayes  147  ; 
Noes  57. — (Division  List,  No.  292.) 

Original  Question  put  accordingly. 

The  Committee  divided  : — Ayes  149  ; 
Noes  55. — (Division  List,  No.  293.) 

2.  Motion  made,  and  Question  pro- 
posed, 

"  That  a  sum,  not  exceeding  £8,676,  be 
granted  to  Her  Majesty,  to  complete  the  sum 
necessary  to  defray  the  Charge  which  will  come 
in  course  of  payment  during  the  year  ending 
on  the  31st  day  of  March,  1894,  for  Payments 
under  *  The  Tramways  and  Public  Companies 
(Ireland)  Act,  1883,'  and  •  The  Light  Railways 
(Ireland)  Act,  1889/" 

Colonel  NOLAN  said,  there  were 
one  or  two  questions  he  wanted  to  ask. 
The  first  was  in  regard  to  the  Gal  way 
and  Clifden  Hailway.  Would  the  Mid- 
land Railway  Company  of  Ireland  he 
spurred  on  to  hasten  these  works.  He 
had  not  been  in  favour  of  hurrying 
on  the  Midland  Company,  but  now 
some  three  or  four  years  had  elapsed 
since  the  commencement  of  the  railway, 
and  it  was  time  something  should  be 
done.  With  regard  to  the  Tuam  and 
Clarcmorris  Railway,  it  appeared  a  sum 
of  money  for  that  railway  would  pro- 
bably not  be  wanted  until  the  31st 
March,  1894,  but  he  hoped  there  would 
be  no  delay  regarding  the  opening  or 
completion  of  it. 

Mr.  T.  W.  RUSSELL  remarked  that 
it  was  usual  for  the  Chief  Secretary  for 
Ireland  annually  to  give  a  detailed  ex- 
planation as  to  the  progress  that  was 
made  with  these  railways,  and  he  thought 
that  would  be  a  suitable  time  to  have  the 
statement  made. 

Mr.  BARTLEY  said,  he  had  an 
Amendment  to  this  Vote  which  he  in- 
tendea  to  move  on  the  ground  that  under 
the  altered  circumstances  it  was  not  fair 
to  •the  people  of  Great  Britain  to  be 
asked  to  go  on  paying  these  large  sums 
for  1  ight  railways  in  Ireland.     He  heartily 

Sir  J.  Gorst 


supported  the  late  Government  in  their 
proposals  for  the  construction  of  these 
light  railways,  because  he  thought  it  was 
an  excellent  means  of  opening  up  and 
developing  the  resources  of  Ireland. 
Under  the  present  circumstances  he  felt 
it  was  not  fair,  when  they  were  going  to 
alter  the  whole  position  of  Ireland,  that 
tliey  should  continue  to  vote  these  large 
sums,  especially  considering  that  there 
were  many  poor  districts  in  England 
which  greatly  needed  to  have  their  re- 
sources developed.  He  moved  to  reduce 
the  general  Vote  by  £15,000. 

The  chairman  :  The  Government 
are  only  asking  for  £8,676. 

Mr.  BARTLEY  said,  then  he  would 
move  to  reduce  the  Vote  by  £5,000. 

Motion  made,  and  Question  proposed, 
"  That  a  sum,  not  exceeding  £3,676,  be 
granted  for  the  said  Service." — {Mr, 
Hartley,) 

•Sir  J.  T.  HIBBERT  was  surprised 
that  the  hon.  Gentleman  should  seek  to 
break  faith  even  with  the  Irish  people. 
They  were  bound  to  the  payment  of  this 
money  by  Parliament.  Both  items  which 
appeared  in  the  Vote  were  pledged  for 
this  purpose  by  Parliament.  One  was 
pledged  under  the  Public  Companies 
(Ireland)  Act,  1883,  and  then  under  the 
Light  Railways  (Ireland)  Act,  1889, 
they  were  obliged  to  provide  a  sum  each 
year  in  the  form  of  an  annuity.  In 
respect  to  the  progress  made  in  connec- 
tion with  the  light  railways  in  Ireland, 
be  thought  he  could  advance  good  reasons 
why  he  should  give  that  account  rather 
than  the  Chief  Secretary.  He  (Sir  J. 
T.  Hibbert)  had  at  Whitsuntide  an  oppor- 
tunity of  going  over  a  considerable 
number  of  these  light  railways,  and, 
therefore,  he  spoke  not  only  of  what  he 
had  heard  from  other  people,  but  from  the 
actual  experience  of  his  own  inspection. 
Speaking  generally,  he  must  say  that 
when  these  light  railways  came  into 
actual  operation  they  would  perfectly 
justify  the  hopes  and  intentions  of  the 
late  Government  in  undertaking  the  con- 
struction of  them.  Many  of  them 
traversed  congested  districts — districts, 
he  might  say,  which  had  had  no  oppor- 
tunity of  receiving  communication  and 
accommodation  in  times  past,  and  which 
he  thought  would  be  served  very  well 
indeed  by  these  new  railways.  There 
were  something  like  12  of  these  railways. 
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and  he  weut  over  five  or  six  of  them. 
He  would  take  the  iuformation  that 
appeared  in  his  Return.  The  Donegal 
and  Killybegs  Line,  which  was  13  miles 
in  length,  had  been  inspected  by  the 
Boanl  of  Trade,  and  opened  for  passenger 
traffic  a  short  time  ago.  The  Stranorlar 
and  Glenties  Railway,  24  miles  in  length, 
would  be  opeued  in  August,  1894.  The 
Ballina  and  Killala  Railway,  eight  miles, 
was  opened  last  year.  The  Baltimore 
and  Skibbereen,  seven  and  a-half  miles, 
was  complete,  and  had  been  opened  for 
traffic,  as  had  also  the  Bantry  Extension, 
two  miles.  The  Downpatrick  and  Ard- 
glass  Railway,  eight  miles,  was  com- 
pleted and  opened  for  traffic  some  short 
time  ago.  The  Headford  and  Ken  marc 
line,  19|  miles,  was  opened  this  mouth, 
and  on  the  16th  inst.  the  Killorglin  and 
Valentia  Railway,  26|  miles,  would  also 
be  opened.  The  Westport  and  Mul- 
rany  Railway,  18  miles,  and  the  Achill 
Extension,  eight  and  a  quarter  miles, 
would  be  opened  in  January,  1894.  With 
respect  to  the  Achill  Extension,  he  was 
glad  to  learn  that  arrangements  had  been 
all  but  completed  with  the  Midland 
Railway  Company  for  taking  over  the 
line.  The  CoUooney  and  Claremorris 
Railway,  47|  miles,  would  not  be  opened 
before  August,  1895,  but  43  miles  were 
now  up  to  the  formation  level.  The 
Galway  and  Clifden  Railway,  49^  miles, 
was  expected  to  be  open  in  August, 
1894.  He  agreed  that  it  would  be  a 
wise  thing  if  one  portion  of  this  railway, 
which  was  in  an  advanced  state,  could 
be  opened  before  the  remainder  of  the 
line  was  completed.  He  would  do  his 
best  to  bring  pressure  to  bear  on  the  dif- 
ferent companies  to  push  on  the  comple- 
tion of  these  lines.  It  was  important  in 
the  interests  of  the  industries  of  Irelar.d 
that  they  should  be  completed  as  rapidly 
as  possible,  and  no  eiibrts  would  be 
spared  to  try  to  bring  them  to  an  early 
completion. 
•Mr.  a.  C.  MORTON  :  Are  not  the 
Railway  Companies  under  a  penalty  to 
complete  them  by  the  date  specified  ? 

Sir  J.  T.  HIBBERT  replied  yes,  or 
else  they  had  to  make  out  a  very  good 
ca$e  l^efore  any  extension  of  time  was 
granted  them.  He  did  not  know  that  he 
could  add  anything  more,  except  to 
promise  that,  so  far  as  he  could  help  the 
matter  forward,  he  should  do  all  he 
could.     He   did  think    that  when  com- 


pleted these  railways  would  prove  of  the 
greatest  advantage  to  Ireland. 

Mr.  T.  W.  RUSSELL  asked,  could 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  make  any 
statement  about  the  contribution  from 
the  baronies,  in  regard  to  which  he  be- 
lieved he  contemplated  some  change  ? 

•Sir  J.  T.  HIBBERT  said,  with 
regard  to  the  contribution  of  2  per  cent, 
from  the  baronies,  he  was  not  in  a 
position  to  give  any  definite  information 
to  the  House,  and  he  did  not  think  it 
would  be  wise  at  present  to  do  so.  He 
might  say,  however,  that  the  Treasury 
were  conferring  with  the  Irish  Govern- 
ment ns  to  the  proposals  the  Treasury 
had  made  for  a  commutation  of  this  2 
per  cent.  They  thought  that  the  com- 
mutation should  be  carried  out  volun- 
tarily, and  not  compulsorily,  and  it  would 
certainly  relieve  the  cesspayers  of  the 
different  baronies  from  verv  severe 
pressure.  He  hoped,  before  they  met 
again  in  the  Autumn,  to  bring  forward 
their  proposals,  either  by  Amendment  to 
the  Bill  of  the  hon.  Member  for  West 
Kerry,  or  by  means  of  a  short  Bill. 

♦Mr.  a.  C.  MORTON  inquired  if  these 
Companies  responsible  for  the  con- 
struction and  equipment  of  the  railways 
did  not  lose  the  grant  iniless  they  com- 
pleted their  work  by  a  certain  time  ?  If 
not,  the  whole  thing  would  be  an  utter 
absurdity. 

Mk.  JACKSON  (Leeds,  N.)  expressed 
his  pleasure  at  hearing  the  right  lion. 
Gentleman  say  the  late  Government,  in 
their  policy  with  regard  to  these  light 
railways,  would  be  justified  by  the 
results.  He  was  glad  to  learn  that  the 
question  with  regard  to  the  Achill  Rail- 
way was  now  almost  definitely  settled. 
He  supposed  it  would  be  taken  over  and 
worked  by  the  Midland  and  Great 
Western  Railway  in  conjunction  with 
the  Westport  and  Mulrauy  Railway.  It 
certainly  would  prove  a  very  important 
extension  ;  it  Avould  be  a  great  benefit  to 
the  people  of  the  district,  who  would  be 
brought  within  reach  of  the  markets,  and 
he  thought  it  would  prove  remunerative 
to  the  Railway  Company.  The  hon. 
Member  for  Peterborough  asked  whether 
the  Railway  Companies  were  under 
penalties  to  complete  the  work  by  the 
specified  dates.  The  position  of  the 
Railway  Companies  was  this  :  By  the 
Order  in  Council  there  was  a  limited 
time  in  which  to  complete  the  lines,  and 
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unless  they  were  able  to  give  very 
good  reasou  for  this,  they  would  be  unable 
to  obtain  assent  to  an  extension  of  the 
time.  That  in  itself  would  be  one  of  the 
very  gravest  penalties,  because  they 
would  have  spent  of  their  own  money 
probably  one-third  of  the  total  cost,  and 
they  could  earn  nothing  whatever  on  that 
capital  expenditure  until  they  got  the 
lino  open  ;  therefore,  the  Railway  Com- 
panies themselves  had  the  strongest 
inducement  to  push  on  the  work.  He 
was  very  glad  to  hear  the  different 
railways  had  approached  so  near  to  com- 
pletion, and  their  experience,  so  far,  had 
thoroughly  justified  the  late  Government 
in  the  arrangements  they  had  made. 

Notice  taken,  that  40  Members  were 
not  present ;  Committee  counted,  and  40 
Members  being  found  present, 

Mr.  T.  W.  RUSSELL  said,  the  hon. 
Baronet  the  Member  for  West  Kerry 
(Sir  T.  Esmoude)  had,  he  understood, 
intended  raising  a  question,  and  had  risen 
before  the  retirement  of  the  Chairman  ; 
but  he  was  not  now  in  his  place.  He 
(Mr.  Russell)  wished  to  say  that  nothing 
could  be  more  satisfactory  than  the 
statement  of  his  right  hon.  Friend  (Sir 
J.  T.  Hibbert)  on  this  matter.  It 
was  a  clear  statement,  to  which  no 
one  could  take  objection ;  it  was,  he 
would  say  in  the  first  place,  very  satis- 
factorv  to  those  who  had  taken  an 
interest  in  the  light  railways — ^and  espe- 
cially satisfactory  was  it  to  those  who  be- 
lieved that  those  railways  would  be  likely 
to  carry  out  the  ideas  of  their  original  pro- 
moters. They  were  told  that  of  13 
railways  guaranteed,  eight  were  opened — 
or,  at  least,  eight  would  be  opened 
within  this  month — and  five  were  in  an 
imfinished  state.  Only  one  line  occurred 
to  him  to  say  anything  about — the 
Claremorris,  Collooney,  and  Swinford 
branch  of  the  Galway  and  Clifden  Rail- 
way. The  last  they  heard  of  it  the 
contractor  and  the  Railway  Company 
were  fighting,  and  matters  were  brought 
to  a  Etandstill.  He  would  like  to  know 
how  the  work  was  progressing,  and  was 
it  progressing  at  all  ? 

Sir  J.  T.  HIBBERT  said,  the  works 
had  started  again. 

Mr.  T.  W.  RUSSELL  said,  he  was 
glad.  Was  there,  then,  a  fair  chance  of 
the  line  being  opened  in  the  course  of 
1895? 

Mr,  Jackson 


Sir.  J.  T.  hibbert  :  Yes. 

Mr.  T.  W.  RUSSELL  said,  that  was 
satisfactory.  With  regard  to  the  Clifden 
and  Galway  line,  it  was  the  longest 
line,  and  they  could  not  expect  that  it 
would  be  opened  very  soon ;  but  he 
would  point  out  to  the  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman that  a  great  deal  could  be  done 
to  the  open  part  of  the  line.  It  was 
most  important  that  the  tourist  traffic 
should  be  developed — the  smallest  accom- 
modation was  important.  If  20  miles  of 
the  railway  was  ready  for  opening,  they 
should  be  opened.  He  understood  there 
was  a  difficulty  in  the  way  with  regard 
to  a  bridge  outside  Galway. 

Sir  J.  T.  hibbert  :  Corrig  ? 

Mr.  T.  W.  RUSSELL  said,  that  was 
the  bridge  he  referred  to.  It  was  near 
Galway.  Why  should  they  not,  if  there 
was  any  difficulty,  make  a  temporary 
bridge  outside  Galway  and  run  on  the 
trains  ?  He  understood  from  a  prospectus 
which  he  had  seen  that  something  had 
been  done  towards  the  development  of 
tourist  traffic  by  Mr.  Crossley ;  and,  as 
the  question  was  of  enormous  import- 
ance to  the  district,  he  thought  that 
might  be  done.  If  his  suggestion  were 
adopted,  a  great  boon  would  be  con- 
ferred upon  the  locality.  He  was  glad 
that  the  policy  of  the  late  Government 
was  being  maintained  by  the  present  one. 
There  was  one  other  question  which  he 
thought  ought  to  be  referred  to.  It  was 
a  very  sad  subject — that  of  the  calamity 
which  happened  on  the  Dingle  Railway. 
This  line  was  in  the  constituency  of  the 
hon.  Baronet  (Sir  T.  Esmonde),  and  he 
regretted  he  was  not  here  to  call  atten- 
tion to  the  matter.  It  was  one  of  the 
saddest  railway  calamities  that  had 
happened  in  Ireland.  He  would  say 
that  it  was  an  accident  of  a  very  singular 
character  ;  and,  as  far  as  he  could  see, 
it  was  due  to  the  state  of  the  railway. 

Mr.  J.  MORLEY  was  understood  to 
say  the  inexperience  of  the  driver  had 
something  to  do  with  it. 

Mr.  T.  W.  RUSSELL  said,  the  inex- 
perience of  the  driver  might  have  had 
something  to  do  with  it;  but,  in  his 
opinion,  it  was  due  in  a  great  degree  to 
the  condition  of  the  line. 

Mr.  KNOX  (Cavau,  W.)  said,  on  a 
point  of  Order,  he  would  ask  the  Chair- 
man whether  on  21st  July,  1881,  Mr. 
Flynn  was  speaking  on  this  very  Vote, 
and  referring  to  a  matter  of  this  kind — 
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the  bad  condition  of  a  railwaj — when  the 
Chairman  at  the  time  (Mr.  Courtney) 
ruled  that  the  question  was  not  relevant 
to  the  Vote,  being  a  matter  only  in 
the  power  of  the  Railway  Company,  and 
under  their  administration  ? 

•The  chairman  :  I  was  just  about 
to  interrupt  the  hon.  Member  for  Tyrone. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  about  the  ruling 
referred  to  by  the  hon.  Member  (Mr. 
Knox).  It  is  necessary  for  the  hon. 
Member  for  South  Tyrone  to  bring  it 
home  to  the  Government  before  he  can 
be  considered  in  Order. 

Mb.  T.  W.  RUSSELL  said,  he  was 
going,  not  upon  the  general  Light  Rail- 
way Votes,  but  under  Sub-section  A, 
where  £2,500  was  voted  towards  the 
Dingle  Railway- 


Mr,  KNOX  rose,  but- 


Mr.  T.  W.  RUSSELL  said,  he  hoped 
the  hon.  Member  would  allow  him  to 
finish.  The  railway  was  badly  managed, 
and  they  were  called  upon  to  vote 
£2,500  towards  it.  That  being  so,  he 
thought  they  were  entitled  to  raise  the 
question  on  this  Vote. 

Mr.  J.  MORLEY,  on  a  point  of 
Order,  submitted  that  the  asking  for 
£2,500  did  not  associate  or  connect  the 
Government  with  the  management  of  the 
line. 

•The  CHAIRMAN:  It  is  clear,  I 
think,  that  the  Government  are  not  re- 
sponsible for  the  administration  or  man- 
agement of  this  railway.  The  hon. 
Member  is,  therefore,  out  of  Order  in 
referring  to  the  matter. 

Mr.  macartney  (Antrim,  S.)  : 
But,  Sir 

•The  chairman  :  I  have  ruled  the 
point  of  Order.  It  is  very  inconvenient 
that  Members  should  rise  in  this  manner 
after  I  have  ruled  a  point. 

Mr.  T.  W.  RUSSELL  said,  of  course, 
he  would  accept  the  ruling  of  the  Chair- 
man. But  he  did  think  it  was  not  a 
proper  thing  to  prevent  discussion  ;  and 
he  was  sorry  that  the  Nationalist  Mem- 
bers should  prevent  the  discussion  of  a 
matter  of  such  unportance.  On  the 
general  policy,  therefore,  he  thought 
the  statement  of  the  hon.  Gentle- 
man was  exceedingly  satisfactory 
and  encouraging  ;  and  he  was 
glad  that  the  policy  inaugurated  by  the 
late  Government  was  being  continued  by 
their  BQceessors. 


Mr.  macartney  said,  he  recog- 
nised,  as  other  Members  did,  the  satisfac- 
tory character  of  the  statement  which 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  had  made  to 
the  Committee,  as  well  as  the  courtesy 
with  which  he  received  observations  that 
came  from  that  (the  Opposition)  side  of 
the  House.  If  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man^s  example  were  followed  by  other 
right  hon.  Gentlemen  it  would  expedite 
the  passing  of  these  Votes.  He  wanted 
to  ask  with  regard  to  the  Donegal  Rail- 
way— Stranorlar  to  Glenties.  This  line 
had  made  very  little  progress  since  March 
last,  when  the  last  statement  regarding  it 
was  made.  The  right  hon.  Gentleman 
then  told  them  that  he  was  not  satisfied 
with  the  progress  made,  and  that  he 
would  do  what  he  could  do  in  the  matter. 
He  did  not  blame  him  if  his  efforts  had 
not  been  successful,  because  he  was  sure 
there  were  difficulties,  and  the  responsi- 
bility must  be  laid  on  the  contractors. 
He  told  them  in  March  that  34^  miles 
was  the  length  of  the  line,  and  that  it 
had  progressed  to  the  extent  of  17  miles 
of  the  foundation  level.  Since  then,  he 
took  it,  further  progress  had  been  made 
with  the  foundation  level.  Ho  did  not 
know  whether  the  progress  had  been 
satisfactory  ;  but  he  desired  to  know 
whether  the  matters  referred  to  in  the 
Report  of  the  Commissioners  of  Public 
Works  in  Ireland  regarding  the  line  had 
been  settled  ? 

Sir  J.  T.  HIBBERT  :  Yes. 

Mr.  MACARTNEY  said,  the  only 
other  question  he  had  to  put  was  as  to 
the  Ardglass  line,  and  the  question  as  to 
the  pier  there.  Had  that  question  been 
settled  ? 

Sir  J.  T.  HIBBERT  :  Yes. 

Mr.  MACARTNEY  said,  that  was  all 
he  wished  to  know. 

Mr.  THORNTON  (Clapham)  said, 
he  did  not  understand  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  to  say  that  he  had  gone  over 
the  Skibbereen  line. 

Sir  J.  T.  HIBBERT  :  No. 
•Mr.  THORNTON  said,  he  had  gone 
over  that  railway,  and  the  people  there 
desired  him  to  express  their  view  that 
the  work  was  very  imperfect  for  the 
object  that  was  in  view.  At  Baltimore, 
where  the  line  ran  to, '  the  works 
were  unfinished.  It  was  understood 
that  the  original  design  provided  greater 
facilities  for  the  landing  of  Rsh.  When 
the  boats   came  in,  the  fish  had   to  be 
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throwD  up  and  then  removed  to  the  rail- 
way, generally  in  a  broken  condition. 
This  should  be  remedied  by  constructing 
a  pier,  and  it  could  be  done  at  a  com- 
paratively small  cost,  as  the  distance 
was  only  about  100  yards,  and  the  ex- 
penditure would  be  a  very  useful  one. 
At  present,  £56,000  had  been  expended 
without  attaining  the  object  desired. 
He  believed  an  additional  £7,000 
would  do  all  that  was  required,  and  if  it 
were  done  the  undertaking  would  be 
cairied  through  and  made  successful. 
He  would  say  that,  looking  at  the  work 
which  was  carried  on  at  Baltimore,  with 
its  Fishery  School,  something  was 
owiu^  to  the  memorv  of  the  late  Father 
Davis. 

Several  lion.  Members  :  Hear,  hear ! 

•Mr.  THORNTON  said,  it  was  just 
to  the  memory  of  Father  Davis, 
and  what  he  did  in  that  district  to- 
wards the  development  of  industry,  that 
the  line  should  be  placed  in  a  more  satis- 
factory condition.  The  Baltimore  rail- 
way promised  to  improve  the  fisheries 
there,  and  he  was  sure  they  would  all 
like  to  see  it  completed  and  made  as 
useful  as  possible. 

Sir  T.  lea  (Londonderry,  S.)  was 
understood  to  urge  the  Government  not 
to  starve  these  Light  Railways.  In  the 
case  of  the  Donegal  and  Stranorlar  lino, 
which  would  be  of  enormous  advantao^e 
to  the  chief  congested  district  in  the 
country,  he  wished  to  know  if  it  would 
be  connected  with  the  narrow  gauge  line 
to  Strabane  ?  He  also  desired  to  know 
if  there  was  any  prospect  of  a  line  being 
constructed  to  Falcarragh.  It  seemed 
to  him  it  would  be  a  great  advantage  if 
they  could  make  the  system  more  com- 
plete than  it  was.  Great  Britain  might 
object  to  find  the  necessary  funds  for 
opening  up  all  the  congested  districts  ; 
but  for  his  own  part  he  believed  that  the 
expenditure  of  British  capital  was  due  to 
Ireland  in  this  direction.  It  was  10 
years  since  he  had  brought  the  matter 
before  the  Chief  Secretary  of  that  day — 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  the  present 
Secretary  for  Scotland — and  it  had  taken 
the  intervening  period  to  get  the  Go- 
vernment up  to  the  mark.  He  was 
thankful  to  thiuk  that  they  had  risen  to 
the  crisis  they  ought  to  have  faced 
years  ago. 

Mr,  Thornton 


Sir  J.  T.  HIBBERT  hoped  that  the 
Committee  would  consent  to  go  to  a 
Division  on  that  question  so  that  the 
next  important  point  may  be  reached. 
He  agreed  with  the  hon.  Member  for 
South  Tyrone  as  to  the  importance  of 
opening  up  the  district  from  Cong  to 
Oughterard,  and  he  had  made  a  sugges- 
tion to  the  Railway  Company  that  they 
should  consider  the  desirability  of  making 
such  extension.  With  regard  to  the 
Skibbereen  Railway,  it  was  a  matter  for 
consideration  in  the  future  whether  the 
connection  referred  to  should  not  be  com- 
pleted. No  doubt  the  result  of  such  con- 
nection would  be  very  advantageous. 

Question  put,  and  negatived. 

Original  Question  put,  and  agreed  to. 

Class  II. 

3.  Motion  made,  and  Question  pro- 
posed, 

*'  That  a  sum,  not  exceeding  £23,095,  be 
granted  to  Her  Majeot}',  to  complete  the  sum 
necessary  to  defray  the  Charge  wnich  will  come 
in  course  of  payment  during  the  year  ending 
on  the  31st  day  of  March,  1894,  for  the  Salaries 
and  Exi)en8es  of  the  Offices  of  the  House  of 
Lords." 

•Mr.  GIBSON  BOWLES  said,  that 
on  this  Vote  it  was  his  unfortunate 
duty  to  draw  attention  to  the  first  of  a 
loug  series  of  pluralists  who  appeared  on 
the  Estimates.  There  wore  12  pluralists 
on  this  Vote,  and  by  pluralists  he  meant 
persons  holding  two  or  more  places  and 
receiving  salaries  from  two  or  more 
sources.  The  Lord  Chancellor  was  the  first 
and  worst  pluralist  of  them  all,  and  there- 
fore he  moved  to  reduce  the  Vote  by  the 
amount  of  £4,000 — his  salary  as  Speaker 
of  the  House  of  Lords.  In  addition  to 
this  £4,000  on  the  Estimates  the  Lord 
Chancellor  received  £6,000  a  year  as 
President  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
Chancery  Division.  The  duties  of  the 
Lord  Chancellor  as  Speaker  of  the 
House  of  Lords  were  not  to  be  compared 
in  importance  with  those  of  the  Speaker 
of  the  House  of  Commons.  The  noble 
Lord  had  not  the  authority  over  the 
House  of  Lords  that  the  Speaker  had 
over  the  House  of  Commons.  He  was 
not  even  addressed  by  Members  of  the 
other  House  in  Debate — a  circumstance 
which  he  (Mr.  Gribson  Bowles)  men- 
tioned to  show  the  inferiorit?  of  the 
Lord  Chancellor's  position  as  compared 
with  that  of  Mr.  Speaker.      In  addition 
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to  that  the  time  occupied  by  the  Lord 
Chancellor  in  the  discharge  of  his  duties 
as  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Lords  was  as 
nothing  compared  with  the  time  occupied 
bj  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons.    Neither  was  the  strain,  mentally 
and  physically,  upon  the  one  in  any  way 
comparable    with    that    on     the    other. 
When    they    considered    the    relatively 
small  importance  of  the  duties  performed 
in  the   House  of  Lords  and  the  import- 
ance of  the  issues  raised  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  and  practically  decided  there, 
and    when   they    considered    the    large 
number   of   gentlemen   on   the   Benches 
opposite  who  paid  no  attention    to    the 
decisions  of  the  House  of  Lords,  it  must 
be  apparent  that  the  position  of  Speaker 
of  the  House  of  Lords  was  in  no  way 
comparable  with  that  of  the  Speaker  of 
the  House  of  Commons.     The  salary  of 
the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Commons 
was  placed  on  the  Consolidated  Fund  to 
show  that  he  was  far  removed  from  all 
Party  affection  and  Party  consideration — 
that    he  was,  in  fact,  as    said  by  Mr. 
Speaker  Lenthall,  the  eyes  and  ears  of  the 
House.       Could   that    be    said    of    the 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Lords  ?     They 
knew  how  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of 
Lords  was  chosen.     He  had  never  known 
of  one  being  appointed  except  for  serious 
and  considerable  Party  services,  or  ser- 
vices  believed   to    be    such.      He    had 
another     grievance     against     the    Lord 
Chancellor — the   most  serious  grievance 
of  all — and  it  was  that  he  was  a  lawyer, 
ooe  of  those  about  whom  Junius  said — 

•*  As  to  lawyers,  their  profession  is  supported 
hj  the  indiscriminate  defence  of  right  and 
wrong." 

It  seemed  to  him  (Mr.  Gibson  Bowles) 
that  a  long  course  of  the  indiscriminate 
defence  of  right  and  wrong  was  not  a 
good  preparation  for  the  post  of  Speaker 
of  the  House  of  Lords.  Apart  from  the 
diguity  of  the  office  and  from  the  fact 
that  the  duties  of  the  office  were  far  less 
onerous  than  those  of  Speaker  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  it  behoved  the  Com- 
mittee to  consider  the  kind  of  man  thev 
were  certain  to  get  as  a  lawyer,  and  to  take 
that  into  consideration  in  reckoning  the 
salary.  There  never  had  been  in  living 
memory  a  Lord  Chancellor  who  bad 
given  satisfaction  who  had  not  been 
accused  of  jobbery 

Mb.  H.  H.  fowler  :  Name  one. 


•Mr.    GIBSON  BOWLES  :    All  of 

them.  Under  the  last  Government  never 
a  day  passed  without  an  attack  being 
made  in  the  Radical  Press  on  the 
eminent  person  who  filled  the  position  of 

Lord  Chancellor 

•The  chairman  :  The  hon.  Mem- 
ber must  confine  himself  to  the  duties  of 
Lord  Chancellor  as  Speaker  of  the  House 
of  Lords. 

•Mr.  GIBSON  BOWLES  :  On  the 
point  of  Order,  am  I  to  understand  that 
in  moving  a  reduction  of  the  salary  of 
the  Lord  Chancellor  I  am  debarred  from 
dealing  with  the  noble  Lord  in  his 
capacity  as  Lord  Chancellor  ? 

The  chairman  :  Certainly  ;  there 
is  no  doubt  about  it. 

Mr.  HANBURY  :  Take  the  next 
item,  the  Sergeant-at-Arms  in  Attendance 
upon  the  Lord  Chancellor.  Cannot  we 
discuss  that  except  when  the  Sergeant- 
at-Arms  is  in  attendance  upon  the  Lord 
Chancellor  as  Speaker  of  the  House  of 
Lords  ? 

The  chairman  :  No  ;  there  is  no 
question  on  this  point. 

•Mr.  GIBSON  BOWLES  said,  he 
bowed  to  the  Chairman's  ruling  ;  but  he 
failed  to  see  how  he  could  deal  with  the 
question  of  the  Lord  Chancellor  being  a 
pluralist  if  he  was  compelled  to  deal 
with  him  as  two  entities,  unless  he  could 
deal  with  him  both  as  Lord  Chancellor 
and  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Lords. 

•Mr.  a.  C.  MORTON  said,  ho  under- 
stood that  the  Lord  Chancellor  received 
£6,000  salary  as  President  of  the  Supreme 
Court  and  of  the  Chancery  Division,  that 
being  purely  for  judicial  duties.  On  that 
he  would  ask  whether  it  was  possible  to 
discuss  anything  else  besides  the  noble 
Lord's  duties  as  President  of  the  Supreme 
Court — patronage  for  instance  ? 

•The    chairman  :     No ;    because 
patronage  belongs    to    the    Lord    Chan- 
cellor  as  Lord  Chancellor,   and   not   as 
Speaker.      The    Lord  Chancellor  h^Tix 
double  capacity,  and  the  capacity  kKc fore 
the  Committee  is  that  as  Speakejr  of  the 
House  of  Lords. 

Mr.  TOMLINSON  (Preston)  :  As  a 
point  of  Order,  is  they  ecclesiastical 
patronage  belonging  to  iflie  Lord  Chau- 
cellor  exercised  as  Pj/esident  of  the 
Chancery  Division  ? 

•The  CHAIRMAWf  :   Certainly  not  as 
Speaker  of  the  Hoipe  of  Lords. 
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•Mr.  GIBSON  BOWLES  asked 
whether  he  was  to  understand  that  he 
could  not  discuss  the  messengers  of  the 
Lord  Chancellor,  because  the  Lord 
Chancellor  did  not  exist  in  this  Vote  ? 
He  submitted  that  he  was  warranted  in 
calling  attention  to  the  fact  that  the 
Lord  Chancellor  received  these  two 
salaries  in  his  different  capacities.  He 
thought  his  salary  of  £4,000  as  Speaker 
of  the  House  of  Lords  was  too  large. 
The  Lord  Chancellor  had  been  con- 
stantly denounced  in  the  Press  as  '*  The 

Lord  High  Jobber  " 

The  chairman  :  The  hon.  Mem- 
ber  is  distinctly  out  of  Order  in  these 
references. 

•Mr.  GIBSON  BOWLES  :  Will  you 
allow  me  to  conclude  my  sentence — -de- 
nounced as  a  jobber  in  connection  with 
the  exercise  of  his  patronage  as  Speaker 
of  the  House  of  Lords  and  not  as  Lord 
Chancellor.  [  Cries  of  "  Order  I  "J  He 
had  a  perfect  right  to  refer  to  that. 

The  chairman  :  But,  as  Speaker 
of  the  House  of  Lords,  I  do  not  think  the 
Lord  Chancellor  exercises  patronage. 

Mr.  HANBUR Y  :  Oh  yes  ;  in  regard 
to  the  Clerks  at  the  Table. 

•Mr.  GIBSON  BOWLES  said,  that 
history  would  bear  out  his  statement  that 
the  Lord  Chancellor  had  been  accused  of 
being  a  jobber.  He  thought  that  the  Com- 
mittee should  put  an  end  to  one  of  the  two 
salaries  of  the  Lord  Chancellor.  He  would 
move  to  reduce  the  Vote  by  £4,000. 

Motion  made,  and  Question  proposed, 
"  That  Item  A,  Salaries,  be  reduced  by 
£4,000.''— (Afr.  Gibson  Bowles.) 

Mr.  HANBURY  said,  he  should  like 
to  make  this  remark  in  behalf  of  what 
had  been  said  by  his  hon.  Friend  in- 
directly— that  there  appeared  to  be 
some  misapprehension  as  to  the  amount 
of  patronage  that  the  Lord  Chancellor 
had  at  his  disposal  as  Speaker  of  the 
use  of  Lords.  Judging  from  the 
Re^^rt  of  the  Public  Accounts  Committee, 
the  L^d  Chancellor,  as  Speaker  of  the 
House  \^  Lords,  had  a  considerable 
number  oKofficers  in  that  House  at  his 
disposal,  ft^  appointed  the  Clerks  at 
the  Table  with  the  exception  of  the 
Clerk  of  Parliaments.  Therefore,  the 
hon.  Member  for  King's  Lynn  was  quite 
entitled  to  point  out  that  if  the  Lord 
Chancellor  wished  to  job  he  had  it  in  his 
power  to  do  so.     He  thought  hon.  Mem- 


I  hers  opposite  were  inclined  to  be  a  little 
I  ashamed  of  the  accusations  they  made 
against  the  late  Lord  Chancellor.  The 
Liberal  Press  had  teemed  with  accusa- 
tions against  the  late  *'  Lord  High 
Jobber,"  as  he  was  called.    ["  Order  I  "1 

Mr.  WADDY  (Lincolnshire,  Brigg) 
rose  to  Order,  and  asked  what  on  earth 
they  had  to  do  with  the  character  of  the 
late  Lord  Chancellor  ? 

The  CHAIRMAN  :  No ;  it  is  not  in 
Order.  We  are  restricted  here  to  the 
salary  of  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of 
Lords. 

Mr.  HANBURY  :  I  have  pointed  out 
that  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Lords 
has  patronage,  and  it  was  in  connection 
with  patronage  that  the  late  Lord 
Chancellor  was  accused 

Mr.  WADDY  :  I  ask,  again,  if  the 
hon.  Member  is  in  Order  in  referring  to 
the  late  Lord  Chancellor  ? 

The  CHAIRMAN  :  No  ;  he  is  not 
in  the  Vote  at  all. 

•Mr.  a.  C.  MORTON  asked  if  the 
late  Lord  Chancellor  could  not  be 
referred  to  for  purposes  of  illustration  ? 

The  CHAIRMAN  said,  that  these 
references  were  clearly  out  of  Order. 

Mr.  HANBURY  said,  that  his  object 
in  rising  was  to  protect  the  present 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Lords  from  the 
gross  insults  that  were  hurled  against 
the  late  Lord  Chancellor  by  the  Liberal 
Party.     [  Cries  of  "  Order !  "] 

Mr.  H.  H.  FOWLER:  I  rise  to 
Order.  What  right  has  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber to  charge  Members  on  this  side  of 
the  House  with  hurling  insults  against 
the  late  Lord  Chancellor?  [_Cries  of 
"  Order  I  "] 

The  CHAIRMAN:  The  President 
of  the  Local  Government  Board  is 
entitled  to  rise  to  Order.  I  hope  that 
the  hon.  Member  for  Preston  will  have 
regard  to  the  orderly  conduct  of  Debate. 
Whatever  his  motive  may  be  in  persist- 
ing in  these  references,  I  would  point 
out  that  no  charge  whatever  has  been 
made  against  the  present  Lord  Chancellor, 
and  the  only  question  before  the  Com- 
mittee is  that  of  his  salary  as  Speaker  of 
the  House  of  Lords. 

Mr.  HANBURY  said,  the  House  had 
a  right  to  protect  everybody  to  whom  it 
paid  these  large  salaries  from  the  violent 
insults  often  directed  against  them. 
[^Criet  of  "  Order  I  "]  He  was  perfectly 
in  Order,  and  was  not  going  to  be  put 
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down  by  the  President  of  the  Local  Go- 
vernment Board. 

Mr.  H.  H.  FOWLER:  I  rise  to 
Order.  The  question  is  as  to  the  salary 
of  the  present  holder  of  the  Office  of 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Lords.  I 
venture  to  say  that  this  House  has  no 
right  to  discuss  the  conduct  of  any 
previous  Lord  Chancellor,  whether  for 
good  or  for  evil.  I  say  that  all  that 
the  Committee  is  entitled  to  do  is  to  dis- 
cuss the  administrative  action  of  Lord 
Herschell. 

Sir  J.  FERGUSSON  (Manchester, 
N.E.)  :  1  would  ask  whether  it  can 
possibly  be  out  of  Order  for  the  hon. 
Member  to  deprecate  the  hohling  of  more 
than  one  Office  by  the  Lord  Chancellor 
on  the  ground  that  the  teuure  of  such 
Office  has  previously  been  made  a  cause 
of  attack  ? 

The  chairman  :  That  is  not  the 
ground  taken  up  by  the  hon.  Member. 
As  I  pointed  out,  he  was  out  of  Order 
in  referring  to  the  late  Lord  Chancellor 
in  connection  with  this  matter.  The 
only  question  before  the  Committee  is 
the  position  of  the  present  Lord  Chan- 
cellor as  Speaker  of  the  House  of 
Lords. 

Mr.  HANBURY  said,  it  was  exactly 
Lord  Herschell's  position  as  Speaker  of 
the  House  of  Lords  that  ho  was  endea- 
vouring to  support.  ["  Oh  !  "]  He 
was  deprecating  any  treatment  of  the 
noble  Lord  as  Speaker  of  the  House  of 
Lords  by  any  Party  in  the  House  similar 
to  the  treatment  to  which  the  late 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Lords  had  been 
sabjected.  ["  Oh  !  "]  He  was  glad  to 
see  that  the  Gladstonian  Party  were 
thoroughly  ashamed  of  their  attacks. 
[Cries  of  "Order!"]  He  was  not 
going  to  submit  to  these  interruptions. 

Mr.  H.  H.  fowler  :  I  ask  whe- 
ther the  hon.  Member  for  Preston  is  to 
defy  the  Chair  in  the  way  he  is  delibe- 
latelv  doing  ? 

The  chairman  :  The  hon.  Mem- 
ber is  distinctly  out  of  Order,  and  I 
mast  request  him  to  discontinue  his 
observations. 

Mr.  TOMLINSON  :  On  the  point 
of  Order 

The  chairman  :  Order,  order  I 
I  cannot  permit  this.  When  I  have 
mled  an  hon.  Member  out  of  Order 
somebody  else  rises  and  raises  the  same 
point  in  a  different  form. 

VOL,  XVII.    [fourth  series.] 


Mr.  sexton  :  As  to  a  point  of 
Order,  does  not  the  Standing  Order  em- 
power the  Chair  to  direct  an  hon.  Mem- 
ber who  defies  the  ruling  of  the  Chair 
to  withdraw  't 

The  CHAIRMAN:  There  is  no 
question  about  that.  But  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber has  submitted  to  my  ruling,  there- 
fore there  is  an  end  of  the  matter. 

Sir  J.  T.  HIBBERT  was  sorry  the 
hon.  Member  for  King^s  Lynn  had 
thought  it  necessary  to  use  strong  ex- 
pressions in  connection  with  the  Office 
of  Lord  Chancellor. 

Mr.  GIBSON  BOWLES  :  I  was 
defending  the  Lord  Chancellor. 

Sir  J.  T.  HIBBERT  :  I  am  sorry 
he  should  have  used  strong  epithets 

Mr.  GIBSON  BOWLES  :  I  was 
provoked  by  the  denial  of  the  President 
of  the  Local  Government  Board. 

Sir  J.  T.  HIBBERT  said,  he 
thought  they  ought  to  discuss  these 
things  in  a  reasonable  frame  of  mind, 
and  not  throw  stones  at  either  the  late  or 
the  present  Lord  Chancellor.  The  salary 
of  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Lords 
had  been  fixed  at  £4,000  a  year  so  long 
ago  as  1832  ;  therefore,  for  60  years  it 
had  been  paid,  sometimes  by  a  Conserva- 
tive and  sometimes  bv  a  Liberal  Go- 
vcrnment,  and  yet  he  did  not  suppose 
that  it  had  ever  been  called  in  question 
before.  The  hon.  Member  for  King's 
Lvun  was  a  new  Member,  and,  to  that 
extent,  vras  justified  in  going  into  these 
matters.  But  however  objectionable 
the  system  of  holding  a  plurality  of 
appointments  might  be,  he  did 
not  think  it  would  be  said 
of  the  Offices  of  Speaker  of  the 
House  of  Lords  and  Lord  Chancellor. 
The  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Lords  stood 
in  a  peculiar  position.  He  had  not  the 
powers  possessed  by  the  Speaker  of  the 
House  of  Commons  ;  but,  at  the  same 
time,  the  condition  of  things  which  now 
prevailed  had  continued  for  60  years. 
Unless  there  was  some  real  grievance — 
any  objection  upon  which  anyone  could 
put  his  finger — it  was  not  a  wise  thing 
to  raise  these  questions  in  Committee  of 
Supply.  He,  for  one,  should  certainly 
oppose  the  proposal. 

•Mr.  GIBSON  BOWLES  said,  he 
thought  it  desirable  to  raise  this  question 
of  pluralism,  especially  in  the  case  of 
this  most  notorious  and  remarkable 
pluralist  the  Lord  Chancellor*    As  to  the 
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present  arrangement  having  continued 
since  1832,  be  should  think  that,  in  the 
minds  of  hon.  Members  opposite,  that 
was  a  good  argument  for  making  the 
change  now.  In  1832  there  was  a 
larger  proportion  of  work  in  the  House 
of  Lords  than  at  present,  and  a 
less  proportion  of  work  in  the  Com- 
mons. He  had  no  desire  to  press  his 
Amendment,  however.  He  was  satisfied 
with  having  raised  the  question,  and 
perhaps  some  day  when  they  had  a  real 
Radical  Government  in  power,  and  not  a 
.sham  one,  those  salaries  of  the  Lord 
Chancellor  would  be  brought  down  to 
proper  proportions,  or  one  of  them  would 
be  done'  away  with.  He  would  with- 
draw the  Amendment. 

Motion,  by  leave,  withdrawn. 

Original  Question  agaiu  proposed. 

•Mr.  GIBSON  BOWLES  said,  he 
wished  to  move  to  reduce  the  salary  of 
the  messenger  to  the  Crown  Office  and 
the  messenger  to  the  Lord  Chancellor, 
but  after  what  had  occurred  he  was 
doubtful  whether  he  could  do  it,  for  he 
understood  that  the  Lord  Chancellor  was 
not  on  the  Vote.  He  could  not  conceive 
.  how  the  Lord  Chancellor  could  have 
this  messenger  if  he  was  not  on  the 
Vote. 

Sir  J.  T.  HIBBERT  :  He  has  the 
messenger  as  Speaker  of  the  House  of 
Lords. 

•Mr.  GIBSON  BOWLES  :  No  ;  it  is 
not  as  Speaker,  but  as  Lord  Chancellor, 
according  to  the  Estimates.  It  certainly 
is  not  as  President  of  the  Supreme  Court 
of  Chancery 

The  chairman  (interrupting)  :  It 
is  out  of  Order  to  do  indirectly  what 
cannot  be  done  directly.  The  position  of 
the  Lord  Chancellor  cannot  be  discussed 
on  this  item. 

•Mr.  GIBSON  BOWLES  said,  he 
wished  to  move  to  reduce  the  Vote  by 
£84  for  the  messenger  of  the  Lord  Chan- 
cellor, who  did  not  exist  in  the  Vote.  If 
this  messenger  was  attached  to  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Lords  it  would 
be  a  different  thing. 

Motion  made,  and  Question  proposed, 
"  That  Item  A,  Salaries,  be  reduced  by 
£45."— (.Vr.  Gibson  Bowles.) 

Sir  W.  HARCOURT  said,  he  did 
not  think*  this  was  a  question  on  which 

Mr,  Gibson  Bowles 


they  should  spend  much  time.  If  the 
hon.  Member  wished  to  strike  out  the 
salary  of  the  messenger  of  the  Lord 
Chancellor  they  had  better  at  once  have 
a  Division  upon  the  question.  He  moved 
that  the  Question  be  now  put. 

Question,  *'  That  the  Question  be  now 
put,"  put,  and  agreed  to. 

Question,  ''That  Item  A,  Salaries, 
be  reduced  by  £45,"  put  accordingly,  and 
negatived. 

Original  Question  again  proposed. 

Mr.  HANBURY  said,  he  desired  to 
call  attention  to  the  disproportion  that 
existed  between  the  salaries  of  the 
officers  of  the  House  of  Lords  as  com- 
pared with  the  salaries  of  the  officers  of 
the  House  of  Commons  for  precisely 
similar  work,  or,  he  should  say,  for  a 
great  deal  less  work.  He  was  one  of 
those  Tories  who,  while  he  thought  that 
this  branch  of  the  Constitution,  which 
some  people  looked  on  as  anomalous, 
ought  to  be  maintained,  at  the  same  time 
thought  they  ought,  as  far  as  possible,  to 
relieve  it  of  many  excrescences  which 
deprived  it  of  its  value.  The  House  of 
Lords,  with  regard  to  the  salaries  of  its 
officials,  stood  in  an  unfavourable  posi- 
tion. Though  the  officials  of  the  House 
of  Lords  did  less  work  than  the  officials 
of  the  House  of  Commons,  their  salaries 
averaged  at  least  30  per  cent.  more. 
Take  the  case  of  the  Clerk  of  the  Par- 
liaments. He  received  £2,500  a  year, 
whilst  the  Clerk  to  the  House  of  Com- 
mons received  £2,000,  or  £500  less.  The 
Clerk  to  the  House  of  Commons  had  a 
residence  in  the  House  of  Commons,  but 
the  Clerk  of  the  Parliaments  had  another 
£500  in  lieu  of  a  house.  That  the 
work  of  the  Clerk  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons was  much  more  important  than 
that  of  the  other  official  was  demon- 
strated by  the  fact  that  it  was  deemed 
necessary  for  the  former  to  reside 
here,  but  not  for  the  latter.  With 
regard  to  the  officials  of  the  House 
of  Lords,  he  had  to  complain 
that  they  were  all  pluralists  or  drew 
salaries  "  personal  to  the  holder."  These 
were  two  points  in  the  Estimates  which 
he,  for  one,  was  prepared  to  fight  from 
beginning  to  end.  If  a  salary  was  good 
enough  for  one  man  it  was  good  enough 
for  another.  There  were,  he  believed, 
32  officials  on  the  establishment  of  the 
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House  of  Lords,  and  no  less  than  27  of 
those    had     asterisks    or    other    marks 
against  their  names,  showing   that  thej 
were   either   pluralists   or    had   salaries 
personal  to  them  as  present  holders  of 
the   Office.     The  Clerk  Assistant  in  the 
House  of  Lords  received  £1,200  a  year, 
and  the  Clerk  Assistant  of  the  House  of 
Commons  received  only  £1,000  a  year. 
Take  the  case  of  the  senior  clerks.      In 
every       individual      instance     in      the 
House  of  Lords,  they  started  at  higher 
salaries  than  in  the  House  of  Commons. 
All  the   senior   clerks  in  the  House  of 
Commons  started  at  the  initial  salary  of 
£650 ;  but  every  clerk  in  the   House  of 
Lords  started  at  £50  higher — namely,  at 
from    £700 — which   was    th'e    lowest — 
to  £850.      Nearly    every   one  of   them, 
also,  for  no  special  reason  that  he  could 
see,  had  an  extra  £150  a  year.      In  one 
case  the  extra  allowances   amounted  to 
£350  a  year,  and  in  another  case  to  £450 
a  vear.      There  were  in    the   House  of 
Lords    12    junior   clerks — and  all    these 
clerks  did  the  same  kind  of  work  as  that 
performed  by  the  clerks  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  only  much  less  of  it — aud  the 
number  of  junior  clerks  in  the  House  of 
Commons  was  23.     They   started   at  a 
minimum  salary  of  £100  a  year   in    the 
House  of  Commons,  and  the  23  in  that 
House  received   only  £200  a  year  more 
than  the  1 1  in  the  House  of  Lords,  the 
total  figures  being  £6,250  and  £6,450. 
It  was  monstrous  that  there   should  be 
that   difference — a  difference  which  ran 
all  the  way  through   the   list   from    the 
Clerk  of  the  Parliaments  to  the  messengers. 
The  messengers  in  the   House  of  Lords 
rose   to    £170,    while    in   the   House  of 
Commons  they  only   rose  to  £150,  the 
bulk  of  them  receiving  £120  per  annum. 
Whv    there     should    be    this   difference 
he  was  at  a  loss  to  imagine,  particularly 
as   the    work    was    a   great   deal    less. 
Salaries  ought  to  be  paid  according  to  the 
work  that  the  recipients   performed,  and 
it  ought  to   be  possible  to  point  to  the 
House  of  Lords  as  an  example  in  this 
respect.    If  the  House  of  Lords  did  not  set 
ao  example,  how  could  they  expect  other 
Departments  of  the  Civil  Service  to  attend 
to  the  matter.     The  House  of  Commons 
was  bad  enough,  but  the  House  of  Lords 
set  a  shocking  example.     He  was  aware 
that  they  could  not  disturb  the  holders 
of  these  offices*  but   now  that  they  had 


thought  that  there  ought  to  be  some 
security  that  when  new  appoint- 
ments were  made  the  holders  should  be 
paid  on  a  lower  scale  than  the  present. 
They  had  had  Committees  inquiring  into 
this  matter.  He  found  that  one  sat  in 
1889,  and  brought  in  two  Reports. 
Would  the  House  believe  it,  that  the 
whole  of  the  first  Report  was  that  the 
salaries  of  four  housemaids  should  be 
reduced  to  10s.  per  week  ?  That  was  the 
bea:inning  and  the  end,  and  the  sum  total 
of  the  whole  of  the  Report,  and  in  order 
to  carry  out  that  revolutionary  proceed- 
ing the  Committee  had  to  support  itself 
by  the  Report  of  the  previous  Committee 
which  hatl  similarly  dealt  with  12  house- 
maids. The  language  they  concluded 
with  sounded  strange  and  mysterious — 

^'  The  scheme  of  the  Lord  Great  Chamberlain 
(that  was,  as  to  the  reduction  of  salaries)  has 
been  found  to  give  a  better  security  for  the 
Palace  of  Westminster,  and  for  the  maintenance 
of  order  and  regularity  therein." 

Another     matter     on     which    he    felt 
strongly  was  the  number  of  official  resi- 
dences.    There    were  a  great  deal    too 
many  of  them,  and  they  did  not  know 
where  the  expense  began  and  ended.    The 
House  of  Lords  was  a  notorious  offender 
in  this  respect.     The  House  of  Commons 
was  an  offender,  but  nothing  to  be  com- 
pared with  the  House  of  Lords.     There 
was     in     the     House     of      Lords      an 
official     called    the     Black     Rod.      He 
was  a  distinguished  Admiral  who  did  not 
do  his  work.    He  had  an  official  residence 
valued   at  £500  a  year,  he  drew  a  salary 
of  £2,000  a  year,  and  he  got  full  Admiral's 
retired  pay.     He  received  fees  in  addition 
as  an  officer  of  the  Garter.     Well,  when 
the  House  of  Commons  had  to  be   sum- 
moned   to   the    House  of  Lords,  Black 
Rod,      who     was     the     proper     person 
to      do      the      summoning,      sent      to 
them    an   official    called  "  The    Yeoman 
Usher    of    the    Black   Rod,"   who   got 
£300  a  year  for  doing  Black  Rod's  work. 
He  (Mr.  Hanbury)  was  not  sure  that  it 
was  not  proper  for  the   dignity  of  the 
House  of  Commons  to  have   the  right 
official   to  summon  them.     At  any  rate, 
the  officials  of  the  House  of  Lords  ought 
to  come  under  the  Rules  and  Regulations 
which  bound  other  Departments  of  the 
Government.     There   was  a   Rule   that 
men  in  the  Public  Service  should  retire 
at  the  a^e  of  65.     If   Black  Rod  was 


a  Radical    Goyemment    in    power,    he  )  over  65,  then  he  ought  to  retire.     If  he 
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was  uuder  65,  he  ought  to  come  and  do 
his  work,  and  not  employ  a  deputy  to 
do  it  for  him.  There  were  other  official 
residences  in  the  House  of  Lords.  The 
Librarian  had  an  official  residence,  but 
the  Librarian  in  the  House  of  Commons 
had  not.  The  Secretary  to  the  Lord 
Great  Chamberlain  had  a  house — why 
on  earth  he  could  not  conceive.  Why 
should  such  a  functionary  as  that  occupy 
space  in  this  building  when  they  all  knew 
that  space  was  very  much  wanted  here  ? 
Similiarly  the  resident  Superintendent 
had  a  house  in  the  House  of  Lords.  He 
(Mr.  Hanbury)  held  that  these  residences 
ought  to  be  done  away  with  altogether, 
and  that,  if  necessary,  residence  salary 
should  be  substituted.  That  would  be 
found  economical  in  the  long  run.  The 
House  of  Commons  voted  these  moneys, 
and  the  House  of  Commons  ought  to 
have  control  over  the  officials  in  the 
House  of  Lords  as  well  as  in  the  House 
of  Commons.  At  present  the  regulating 
Act  was  5  Geo.  IV.,  chap.  82 — an 
Act  for  the  Better  Regulating  of  the 
Office  of  Clerk  of  the  Parliaments. 
What  was  the  reason  the  House  of 
Lords  officials  were  not  regulated  by 
the  ordinary  rules  that  covered  Civil 
Departments  ?  They  were  under  a 
special  Act  of  their  own.  There  was 
no  limit  as  to  age.  A  man  might  be 
appointed  to  a  position  at  any  age. 
There  was  no  qualification  for  a  clerk- 
ship in  the  House  of  Lords.  They  should 
insist  upon  the  ordinary  qualifications — 
that  was,  they  should  insist  upon  the 
person  to  be  appointed  having  a  Civil 
Service  certificate.  Then,  again,  there 
should  be  equality  as  between  clerks  of 
the  House  of  Lords  and  the  Civil  Ser- 
vice clerks.  That  was  not  the  case  at 
present.  Then  he  came  to  the  bargain 
struck  with  the  Lords  as  to  fees.  In 
return  for  the  Commons  voting  the  salaries 
the  Lords  handed  over  certain  fees.  It  had 
been  a  standing  rule  of  the  Civil  Service 
for  years  that  these  fees  should  be  treated 
as  appropriated  in  aid,  and  he  did  not 
understand  how  it  was  that  the  same  rule 
did  not  apply  to  the  House  of  Lords  as 
applied  to  the  ordinary  Departments. 
But,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  Lords  did  not 
hand  over  all  the  fees,  for  the  pensions 
were  to  a  large  extent  paid  out  of  them. 
The  manner  in  which  the  fees  were  dealt 
with,  and  in  which  they  might  be  dealt 
with,   was   such   that   it   was   perfectly 

Mr.  Ilanbury 


'  ridiculous  to  say  they  got  any  quid  pro 
quo.  The  expenses  of  the  House  of 
Lords  reached  £100,000  annually,  and 
they  only  got  £25,000  back,  leaving 
£75,000.  This  was  a  question  that  ought 
to  be  dealt  with.  They  in  the  House 
of  Commons  had  set  a  better  example  in 
regard  to  their  own  clerks.  The  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer  had  expressed 
himself  very  favourably  to  the  view  he 
(Mr.  Hanbury)  now  took,  and  he  hoped 
he  would  have  him  on  his  side  in  these 
matters  when  they  came  up.  He  would 
urge  that  the  two  Houses  of  Parliament 
ought  to  set  a  good  example  in  all  re- 
spects connected  with  their  officials,  and 
both  Houses  should  be  put  on  the  same 
footing  as  other  Civil  Departments.  He 
moved  to  reduce  the  Vote  by  £500. 

Motion  made,  and  Question  proposed, 
"That  Item  C,  Salaries,  be  reduced  by 
£5()0."— (iVr.  Hanbury.) 

Sir  J.  T.  HIBBERT  said,  the  hon. 
Meml)er  who  had  just  spoken  had  not 
looked  fairly  at  both  sides  of  the  ques- 
tion. He  bad  looked  only  at  one  side  ; 
but  he  might  have  drawn  attention  to  the 
other.  He  sympathised  with  the  hon. 
Member  in  many  of  the  remarks  he  made 
on  the  subject  of  economy,  but  he  cer- 
tainly could  not  agree  with  him  in  the 
opinion  that  the  Hou.se  of  Lords  hail 
done  nothing  in  that  direction  with  regard 
to  the  salaries  and  charges  of  its  officials. 
In  1889  a  Committee  went  fullv  into  the 
question  of  the  salaries,  pensions,  and 
other  expenses  connected  with  the  House 
of  Lords,  and  that  Committee,  whose 
Report  had  been  laid  before  both  Houses, 
recommended  changes  and  reductions  in 
the  salaries,  &c.,  which,  if  carried  out, 
would  effect  a  saving  of  £6,874. 

Mr.  hanbury  said,  there  were 
two  Reports.  The  second  one  only  made 
recommendations. 

•Sir  J.  T.  HIBBERT  said,  the  second 
Report  was  adopted  by  the  House  of 
Lords,  and  the  recommendations  made 
had,  so  far,  been  acted  upon  that 
up  to  the  present  a  saving  of  £2,304 
a  year  had  been  effected.  Reductions 
were  being  effected  as  vacancies  oc- 
curred ;  sooner  was  impossible,  because 
of  vested  interests.  The  figures  were  : — 
Serjeant-at-Arms,  including  Deputy 
(£250)— present,  £  1 ,500 ;  future,  £  1 ,250  ; 
saving,  £250.  Clerk  of  the  Parliaments 
—present,     £3,000  ;      future,     £2,000 ; 
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saving,  £1,000.  Clerk  Assistant, 
£2,100  prosent  salary  ;  future,  £1,500  ; 
saviug  £600.  Chief  Clerk — present, 
£1,200  ;  this  remained  as  at  present. 
Then  they  had  two  junior  Clerks  at 
£700,  to  be  abolished ;  accountants 
to  be  reduced  from  £1,030  to  £600; 
Black  Rod,  reduction  from  £2,000  to 
£1,000 ;  Secretary  to  the  Lord  Great 
Chamberlain  and  Yeoman  Usher,  £1,200 
to  £500 — reduction  of  £700 ;  Door- 
keepers, &c.,  £3,075  to  £2,500 — reduc- 
tion of  £575 ;  housekeeping,  £783  to 
£364 — reduction,  £419.  Of  these  the 
following  had  been  effected'  to  date, 
vacancies  having  permitted :  —  Clerk 
Assistant,  £2,100  to  £1,500,  reduction 
£600  ;  allowance  of  a  senior  clerk,  £150 
saved  ;  one  junior  clerk  reduced,  saving 
£350 ;  accountants,  £600,  reduction  of 
£430 ;  Yeoman  Usher  of  Black  Rod, 
£1,000,  reduction  of  £700 ;  housekeeping, 
£783  to  £709,  a  reduction  of  £74.  The 
total  was,  as  he  had  said,  £2,304.  The 
points  of  attack  might  be  summarised 
thus : — (a)  absence  of  age-retirement 
rule  ;  (b)  independent  treatment  of  pen- 
sions ;  (c)  patronage  ;  (d)  general  expen- 
siveness.  As  to  the  first  point,  the  Public 
Accounts  Committee  in  their  third  Report 
expressed  the  hope 

'•That  the  authorities  charged  with  the 
regulation  of  the  offices  of  both  Houses  will 
consiiler  the  question  how  far  they  can  be  assimi- 
lated to  other  Public  Departments  by  the  adop- 
tion of  the  principle  of  compulsory  retirement 
as  laid  down  by  the  17th  clause  of  the  Order  in 
Crmncil  of  the  15th  August,  1890.  * 

This  paragraph  would  be  communicated 
officially  by  the  Treasury  to  the  autho- 
rities of  the  House,  and  it  was  to  be 
hoped  that  those  authorities  woidd  see 
their  way  to  adopt  the  recommendations 
j«o  temperately,  but  distinctly,  expressed 
by  the  Committee.  It  was  only  fair  to 
give  the  House  of  Lords  an  opportunity 
of  dealing  with  the  matter  themselves 
before  the  House  of  Commons  moved  in 
regard  to  it.  There  was  no  immediate 
hurry,  as  it  appeared  tliat  there  was  no 
member  of  the  House  of  Lords  staff  not 
holding  a  Patent  Office  to  which  the  rule 
would  apply.  It  was,  doubtless,  an 
anomaly  that  the  Lords'  pensions  sliould 
not  only  be  fixed  by  the  Lords,  but  paid 
out  of  a  fund  not  voted  by  Parliament.  In 
the  former  respect  they  were  like  the 
Commons,  but  the  Commons'  pensions 
were  paid  from  the  Superannuation  Vote 


in  the  usual    manner.      The  only  prac- 
tical  difference   between  the   two  cases 
was  that  the  particulars  of   the  Lords' 
pensions    were    not     published,    except 
that  a  list  of   names  and   amounts  was 
given  in  the  account  of  the  Lords'  Fee 
Fund  annually  laid  before  the  House  of 
Commons.      The   Clerk  of  Parliaments 
stated  that  all   the   pensions    had    been 
granted  under  the  terms,  and  on  the  scale, 
of  the  Superannuation  Act  of  1859,  ex- 
cept  one,  of  whom  the  service  extended 
over  49  years,  and  the  case  was  treated 
as   under   an   earlier   Act.     The   Lords 
might  agree,  without  derogation  of  their 
position,  to  put   their   pensions    on   the 
Superannuation      Vote.       Again,      the 
principal  officers  of  the  Lords  were  ap- 
pointed, like  the   permanent  officers    of 
Public    Departments   and    those    of   the 
House   of  Commons,  by   nomination  of 
the  Crown  or  of  Ministers.     The  Lords' 
officers,  however,   held  office  in   several 
cases   by    Patent — again  like    the    per- 
manent officers  of  the  House  of  Commons. 
It   might  be  fairly  questioned   whether 
they  should  not  in   the  future  hold  office, 
like    ordinary     Civil     servants,    during 
pleasure,  but  this  change  could  only  be 
introduced  as  changes  arose,  and   would 
probably    require    legislation.      As    re- 
garded the  clerical  establishment,  it  was 
true    that,   as    in    the  Commons,  these 
officers  were  in  form  nominated  bv  the 
Clerk  of  the  Parliaments,  on  whom  this 
disagreeable  duty  was  imposed  by  Statute 
or  by  his  Patent.     But  successive  Clerks 
of    Parliament    had   minimised    this    re- 
sponsibility  by  arranging  for  a   limited 
competition  for  each  vacancy,  the  number 
nominated    on    each    occasion    being   at 
present  six — sufficient  to  secure  effective 
competition.     Whether  open  competition 
would  be  an  improvement  on   this  plan 
was  a  matter  for  consideration.     All  the 
staff  of  the   House   of  Lords,   with  the 
usual    exception    of     those    in    Patent 
Offices,    held   Civil   Service  certificates. 
On  the  last  point,  that  of  salaries,  he  had 
already  replied.     He  thought  the  ques- 
tions raised  should  be  considered  in  a  fair 
and  reasonable  spirit,  and  that  the  House 
sliould  not  adopt  in  haste  the  view  taken 
bv  the  lion.  Member. 

•Mr.  A.  C.  MORTON  (Peterborough) 
said,  he  need  not  follow  the  hon. 
Member  for  Preston  at  any  length, 
but  he  would  gladly  support  the 
hon.  Member's  Amendment.      He  (Mr. 
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Morton)  had  on  several  occasions  raised 
this  question.  His  opinion  was  that 
the  Committee  should  have  the  courage 
to  reduce  the  Vote  in  order  to  impress 
upon  the  House  of  Lords  the  fact  that 
the  money  voted  belonged  to  the  rate- 
payers of  the  country,  and  ought,  conse- 
quently, to  be  economically  expended. 
He  objected  to  reducing  the  wages  of 
labourers  and  servant  maids  (as  was  the 
custom  of  our  Government)  and  refusing 
to  reduce  the  salaries  of  the  highly- 
paid  officers  who  did  the  least  work. 
If  these  extravagant  salaries  were  to 
be  paid  to  the  officers  of  the  other 
House,  it  would  be  necessary  to  recon- 
sider the  salaries  of  the  officers  of  this 
House  with  a  view  to  increasing  them. 
His  view  was  that  the  fees  should  not 
be  dealt  with  as  at  present.  A  very  large 
sum  was  spent  in  pensions.  That 
was  not  fair.  If  these  matters  were  to  go 
on  as  at  present,  they  would  have  to 
consider  the  position  of  the  officers  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  because  they  did  ten 
times  more  work  than  those  of  the  Lords 
and  were  not  half  as  well  treated.  He 
hoped  the  reduction  of  the  Vote  would 
be  carried. 

Mr.  JACKSON  said,  he  could  not 
allow  the  Vote  to  pass  without  one 
remark.  It  seemed  to  be  taken  as 
surprising  that  the  anxiety  for  economy 
should  be  confined  to  one  side  of  the 
House  ;  but  before  this  discussion  arose 
at  all  the  idea  of  economy  had  been  acted 
upon  by  others  than  those  of  the  other  side. 

Mr.  a.  C.  MORTON  :  Do  vou  mean 
the  House  ? 

Mr.  JACKSON  said,  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber was  not  listening  to  what  he  was 
saying.  He  believed  that  the  Treasury 
officials  always  did  their  best  to  secure 
economy  with  efficiency. 

Mr.  a.  C.  MORTON  :  No  I 

Mr.  JACKSON  said,  he  regretted 
that  the  hon.  Member  should  not  think 
so.  He  believed  that  these  matters 
should  be  managed  as  they  were  in 
ordinary  private  firms,  so  that  injustice 
should  not  be  done  to  the  men  themselves. 

Mr.  a.  C.  MORTON:  Subject  to  a 
quarter's  notice. 

Mr.  JACKSON  said,  that  would  be  a 
part  of  the  contract,  and,  therefore,  their 
part  would  be  no  injustice.  But  if  a 
man  was  engaged  otherwise,  he  be- 
lieved his  right  ought  to  be  respected. 
He  ventured  to  sav  that  if  these  salaries 
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were  compared  by  any  impartial  persoD 
with  the  salaries  paid  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  it  would  be  found  that  they 
were  very  reasonable  salaries  for  the 
amount  of  work  done,  and  they  had  had 
the  statement  of  the  Secretary  to  the 
Treasury  that  as  vacancies  arose  every 
one  of  the  economies  recommended  by 
the  Committee  would  be  brought  into 
operation.  Members  of  the  Government 
who  were  brought  into  contact  with  those 
officers  must  bear  testimony  to  their 
willingness  at  all  times  to  combine 
efficiency  with  economy.  While  he  was. 
at  the  Treasury  he  never  had  the  slightest 
difficulty  with  those  officers.  He  had 
always  met  -with,  on  their  part,  the 
greatest  readiness  to  do  everything 
possible  to  bring  the  appointments  in 
the  House  of  Lords  into  line  with  the 
appointments  of  the  House  of  Commons, 
and  effect  economy  in  every  possible 
way. 

Mr.  barrow  (Southwark,  Ber-^ 
mondsey)  said,  the  hon.  Member  for 
Preston  had  stated  that  12  clerks  in  the 
House  of  Lords  had  a  gross  salary  of 
£200  or  £300  more  than  23  clerks  in  the 
House  of  Commons.  He  would  like  to 
ask  the  Secretary  to  the  Treasury  what 
comparison  these  salaries  would  have  to 
each  other  when  the  proposed  economies, 
were  effected  ? 

•Mr.  GIBSON  BOWLES  said,  it  was. 
refreshing  to  hear  speeches  in  favour  of 
ecoiiomv  from  the  other  side  of  the 
House.  He  had  always  believed  that  it 
was  possible  to  find  a  few  honest 
Radicals  who  were  in  favour  of  economy, 
and  he  was  glad  to  find  proof  on  this 
occasion  that  he  was  right.  Everybody 
had  admitted  that  the  salaries  of  the 
House  of  Lords  were  considerably  greater 
than  those  of  corresponding  offices  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  and  nobody  had 
disputed  the  fact — not  even  the  Olympians 
of  the  Front  Benches — that  these  salaries 
were  greater  than  they  ought  to  be.  The 
only  answer  that  had  been  given  by  the 
Government  was  that  a  Committee 
appointed  in  1889  had  recommended  cer- 
tain reductions,  and  that  in  course  of  time 
those  reductions  would  be  effected.  But 
these  reductions  were  always  postponed^ 
and  he  would  remind  the  Goveniment  in 
the  words  of  the  poet  that  "reduction 
deferred  maketh  the  heart  sick."  It 
was  to  be  hoped  that  the  reductions 
would  not  be  long  deferred.     He  sug* 
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gested  that  the  Secretary  to  the  Treasury 
should,  with  that  severe  air  which  he 
could  so  well  command,  inform  the 
proper  authorities  that  the  House  of 
Commons  would  not  be  trifled  with  any 
longer ;  that  it  would  insist  on  the 
clerkships  of  the  House  of  Lords  being 
reduced  to  a  proper  level ;  that  it  wished 
for  some  immediate  result,  instead  of 
being  told  that  if  they  waited  for  a  few 
years  the  reductions  would  come.  But, 
above  all,  let  the  Secretary  to  the 
Treasury  assume  his  very  severest  air 
and  tell  the  authorities  that  they  had  no 
right  whatever  to  presume  to  withdraw 
these  clerks  from  the  ordinary  rules 
governing  the  ordinary  Civil  servants  ; 
to  claim  that  they  were  something  above 
and  beyond  ordinary  Civil  servants,  that 
they  could  retire  then  at  any  time,  and  con- 
fer upon  them  any  pension  they  pleased.  If 
the  Committee  did  not  get  some  assurance 
that  these  things  were  not  stopped  there 
would  be  trouble  on  the  Estimates  next 
year.  The  Committee  had  also  been  told 
that  a  large  number  of  these  gentlemen 
in  the  House  of  Lords  had  official 
residences.  If  a  decayed  officer,  or  the 
reduced  widow  of  a  decayed  officer,  were 
accommodated  with  apartments  in  any  of 
the  Royal  Palaces  of  this  country,  they 
were  made  to  pay  rates  on  the  rooms 
they  occupied.  The  gentlemen  who  lived 
iD  the  Roval  Palace  of  Westminster  were 
not  decayed  ;  they  were  not  even  widows  ; 
they  were  persons  in  the  enjoyment  of 
robust  health  and  large  salaries,  and  they 
ought,  therefore,  to  be  made  to  pay 
rates. 

Sir  J.  T.  HIBBERT  :  I  do  not  think 
they  pav  rates. 

Mr.  'GIBSON  BOWLES:  Why 
not? 

Sir  J.  T.  HIBBERT:  I  cannot 
tell. 

Mr.  WHITTAKER  (York,  W.R., 
Spen  Valley)  said,  it  seemed  to  him  that 
these  positions  and  salaries  were  a 
scandal.  The  continuance  of  them  was 
a  scandal,  and  could  not  be  justified. 
The  Secretary  to  the  Treasury  could  not 
FIT  that  it  was  a  matter  of  honour  to 
continue  a  soandal.  If  they  desired  to 
have  economy  in  the  administration  of 
Stato  affairs  they  must  commence  in  this 
very  building,  and  so  set  an  example  for 
the  rei*t  of  the  Kingdoiti  to  follow.  He 
hoped  the  Government,  as  representing 
the  Radical  Party,  would  take  the  matter  I 


in  hand.  It  was  most  disgraceful  to  find 
officers  of  Parliament  drawing  salaries  for 
doing  nothing.  The  Radicals  through 
the  country  would  never  stand  the  con- 
tinuance of  such  a  system,  and  the  sooner 
it  was  brought  to  an  end  the  better. 

Mr.  T.  p.  O'CONNOR  (Liverpool, 
Scotland)  said,  he  thought  every  Radical 
in  the  House  had  reason  to  be  thankful 
to  the  hon.  Member  who  had  raised  this 
question  ;  and  though  he  thought  the 
Secretary  to  the  Treasury  the  most 
courteous  and  able  of  officers,  those  who 
were  in  favour  of  a  policy  of  economy  had 
reason  to  be  dissatisfied  with  the  answer 
he  had  given  to  the  hon.  Member  for 
Preston.  He  himself  was  in  favour  of 
the  general  principle  of  treating  public 
servants  with  as  much  consideration  as 
possible.  He  was  in  favour  of  economy,, 
but  he  was  also  in  favour  of  the  kind 
and  fair  treatment  of  all  servants  of  the 
Public  Departments.  What  ho  thought 
would  strike  everyone  as  curious  was 
that  whilst  they  had  been  discussing 
recently  the  question  of  the  dismissal  of 
dockyard  servants,  the  Secretary  to  the 
Treasury  did  not  get  up  and  make  the 
statement  that  a  man  once  employed  in 
the  dockyards  was  entitled  to  be  employed 
there  for  the  rest  of  his  davs.  He 
admitted  the  general  principle  that  a 
considerable  amount  of  consideration 
should  be  shown  to  the  employes  of  the 
Government  ;  but  ho  was  unable  to  see 
the  reason  for  the  ratlical  difference 
between  the  treatment  given  to  the 
higher  officers  and  the  treatment  given 
to  the  poorer  officers. 

Mr.  JACKSON  :  There  is  no  differ- 
ence  according  to  contract. 

Mr.  T.  p.  O'CONNOR  said,  he  did 
not  see  the  meaning  of  that  interruption. 
There  was  no  exposed  contract  that  these 
high  officers  should  be  employed  for  life, 
though  that  might  be  implied,  and  there 
was  no  exposed  contract  that  men  em- 
ployed in  the  dockyards  should  be  em- 
ployed for  life,  and  that  being  so  he 
could  not  see  how  the  authorities  were 
entitled  to  drive  away,  without  a  week's 
or  even  a  day's  notice,  a  dockyard 
employe  who  had  perhaps  a  wife  and 
seven  or  eight  children  dependent  upon 
him,  while  these  high  officials  were 
retained  for  life  at  salaries  which  were 
double  what  they  were  fairly  entitled  to. 
This  question  of  the  high  salaries  of  the 
officials  of  the  House  of  Lords  had  been 
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before  the  Commons  for  years.  He  had 
raised  it  himself  niue  or  ten  jearH  ago. 
It  was  a  question  tliat  should  he  raised 
year  after  year  until  the  remedy  was 
obtained,  and  he  thought  it  was  a  reproach 
to  the  Radicals  that  on  this  occasion  the 
initiative  should  have  been  left  to  a 
Conservative  Member.  The  right  hon. 
Gentleman  the  Member  for  North  Leeds 
had  told  them  the  Clerk  of  Parliaments  got 
£2,500  a  year.  As  he  understood  it,  the 
Clerk  of  Parliaments  in  another  place 
occupied  the  same  position  as  the  Chief 
Clerk  in  the  House  of  Commons  ;  but  to 
compare,  as  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
had  done,  the  duties  of  the  Clerk  of  the 
Upper  House,  which  sat  on  an  average 
one  hour  each  day  a  certain  portion  of  the 
year,  with  the  onerous  and  laborious 
duties  of  the  Chief  Clerk  of  this  House, 
which  sat  each  day  from  3  o'clock  till 
12  o'clock,  and  sometimes  till  3  o'clock 
in  the  morning,  was  grotesque  and 
absurd.  The  right  hon.  Gentleman  was 
one  of  the  most  successful  business  men 
in  York,  but  if  he  had  conducted  his 
business  on  the  principle  which  he  applied 
to  public  servants  it  would  not  be  long 
before  he  was  in  the  Bankruptcy  Court. 

Mr.  JACKSON  :  The  hon.  Gen- 
tleman has  misunderstood  what  I 
said.  He  is  in  error  in  siiying  that  I 
said  that  what  the  House  of  Lords  are  at 
present  paying  is  earned  by  these  clerks. 
What  I  said  was  that  if  the  salaries 
suggested  by  the  Committee,  and 
which  are  to  be  put  into  opera- 
tion according  as  vacancies  arise,  were 
impartially  considered  they  would  be 
deemed  fair  for  the  work  to  be  done. 

Mr.  T.  p.  O'CONNOR  said,  he 
thought  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  had 
deviated  somewhat  from  his  original 
statement.  It  was  quite  true  that  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  had  said  what  he 
repeated  now,  but  if  was  also  true  that 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  ha4l  said  that 
the  gentlemen  who  filled  these  offices  did 
not  get  more  than  they  were  entitled  to. 
But  he  would  not  enter  into  a  discussion 
on  that  point.  This  question  came  home 
to  the  House  of  Commons  in  another 
way.  There  was  a  complaint  made 
against  this  Assembly  which  was  un-' 
known  in  reference  to  any  other 
Assemblv  of  the  kind  in  the  world,  that 
it  was  absolutely  without  adequate 
accommodation  for  its  Members.  Mem- 
bers had  not  sufficient  seats  on  the  floor 
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of  the  House.  At  certain  periods  during 
the  Session  it  was  as  much  as  a  man*8 
life  was  worth  to  fight  his  way  into  the 
House.  The  explanation  was  that  there 
were  no  less  than  five  officers  of  the 
House  of  Lords  accommodated  with 
residences  in  the  Palace,  thereby  occupy- 
ing the  space  that  should  be  devoted  to 
the  uses  of  Members  of  the  House  of 
Commons.  Then,  again,  12  clerks  of  the 
House  of  Lords,  with  much  less  work, 
received  larger  salaries  than  23  clerks  of 
the  House  of  Commons.  That  was  a 
most  scandalous  state  of  affairs  ;  it  was 
high  time  for  the  House  to  deal  with  it ; 
and  he  certainly  would  support  the  hon. 
Member  for  Preston  in  the  Division 
Lobby. 

Mr.   WADDY  (Lincolnshire,   Brigg) 

said,  that  on  several   occasions  in  recent 

years,  he,  in  common  with  others,  when 

he  sat  in  Opposition,  felt  it  incumbent  on 
him  to  criticise  these  salaries  and  to  vote 
against  them.  He  did  not  think  that 
one's  attitude  on  this  question  was 
altered  by  the  fact  that  he  sat  on  a 
different  side  of  the  House,  and  he  there- 
fore felt  bound  to  support  the  Motion.  He 
did  not  agree  with  the  theory  suggested 
by  the  Secretary  to  the  Treasury  that 
they  were  to  wait  until  the  deaths  of  the 
various  incumbents  of  these  various 
offices  before  they  made  the  alterations 
which  were  admitted  to  be  reasonable 
and  proper.  If  it  so  happened  that  by 
some  reason  or  other  some  years  ago  these 
people  came  into  the  possession  of  offices 
to  which  they  were  not  entitled,  they 
ought  to  thank  God  that  they  had  been 
left  to  the  enjoyment  of  them  so  long, 
and  give  them  up  now.  It  was  most 
unreasonable  that  the  House  should  go 
on  paying  these  men  salaries  which  they 
believed  to  be  wrong.  It  was  not  businass; 
it  was  not  common  sense.  If  a  gentleman 
retired  from  a  high  position,  having,  as 
in  the  case  of  the  gentleman  who  filled 
the  office  of  Black  Rod,  earned  the 
respect  and  esteem  of  those  best  calcu- 
lated to  judge  of  his  character,  it  did  not 
follow  that  he  should  be  paid  a  big 
salary  for  doing  in  Parliament,  not 
figuratively  but  absolutely,  nothing  at  all. 
If  Members  met  that  gentleman  in  the 
Lobby  they  would  not  know  him.  He 
was  away  from  the  place,  and  he  got  his 
duties  discharged  by  somebody  for  £300 
a  year. 
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The  CHAIRMAN:  Order,  Order  ! 
That  salary  docs  uot  come  iiuder  this 
8al>-hcad. 

Mr.  WADDY  said,  he  would  couchide 
by  saying  tliat  he  would  vote  for  the 
Ameudmeot  Iwfore  the  Committee. 

Mr.  HANBURY  said,  ho  thought  his 
right  hon.  Friend  the  Member  for  North 
Leciis  (Mr  Jackson)  was  under  some 
misapprehension  as  to  the  terms  under 
which  the  Clerks  of  the  House  of  Lords 
served.  The  Public  Accounts  Commit- 
tee which  sat  last  year  had  the  Clerks  of 
Parliament  before  them,  and  in  their  Re- 
port they  said — 

*•  The  ( -lerk  of  Parliaments  wa«  appointed  by 
the  ('rown,  and  is  removable  by  an  Address 
from  the  House  of  Lords.  The  Clerks  at  the 
Table  were  appointed  by  the  Lor<l  Chancellor, 
and  are  only  removable  by  Onler  of  the  House. 
All  the  other  Clerks  attached  to  the  Office  of 
the  Clerk  of  Parliaments  are  appointed  by  that 
of!i<;er,  and  are  removable  at  ]>lca8ure  bv 
him." 

The  Clerk  of  Parliaments  himself  in  his 
evidence  said — 

*•  My  own  appointment  is  for  life  ;  the  other 
two  clerks  are  for  life,  but  all  the  other  clerks 
are  removable  at  pleasure." 

Therefore,  these  clerks  were  under  a 
totally  different  position  from  the  clerks 
ia  the  Civil  Service. 

Question  put. 

The  Committee  divided  : — Aves  103  ; 
Noes  95. — (Division  List,  No.  294.) 

SirM.  hicks  beach  ( Bristol, W.): 
The  Committee  has  just  hml  a  very 
remarkable  Division,  and  before  we  part 
with  this  Vote  we  might  ask  the  Govern- 
ment what  course  they  intend  to  take. 
It  is  all  very  well  for  a  Committee  of 
the  House  of  Commons  by  a  Vote  to 
reduce  this  Estimate  by  £oOO.  2so  doubt 
ire  have  fho  jKiwer  to  say  what  money 
should  Ikj  granted  for  the  salaries  of  the 
officials  of  the  House  of  Lords,  but  it  is 
quire  another  thing  whether  the  Vote 
will  have  any  practical  effect.  The 
Committee  ought  to  remember  that  the 
House  of  Commons  is  not  omnipotent  in 
this  matter.  The  House  of  I^ords  are  in 
receipt  of  their  fees,  which  amount  to  a 
very  large  annual  sum,  just  as  this  House 
is  in  receipt  of  its  fees.  All  these  fees 
are  now  {M&id  into  the  Exchequer,  not  by 
statute,  but  simply  by  arrangement,  and 
I  venture  to  say  that  if  sufficieut  pro- 


vision should  not,  in  the  estimation  of  the 
House  of  Lords,  l)e  made  for  the  salaries 
of  its  officers  it  would  be  legally  in  the 
power  of  that  House  to  do  as  it  likes 
with  its  own  fees.  [  Cries  of  "  Oh  !  "] 
I  am  not  suggesting  that  course,  but  I 
am  merely  stating  what  I  believe  to  be 
the  law  of  the  case,  and  I  would  point 
out  that  the  matter  is  one  of  considerable 
delicacy  as  between  the  two  Houses,  and 
that  any  incautious  action  would  lead  to 
difficulties  between  them,  which  I  do  not 
think  any  thoughtful  person  would  wish 
to  see  raised  upon  such  a  question  as 
this.  It  is  one  thing  to  hold  that  the 
House  of  Lords  ought  to  he  put  an  end 
to.  [^Loud  Ministerial  cheers,^  Hon. 
Members  may  cheer  that  sentiment,  but 
I  think  they  will  find  it  extremely  diffi- 
cult to  give  practical  effect  to  it.  [  Opposi- 
tion  cheers  and  a  voice,  "  We  will  see  !  "] 
That  is  not  the  question  at  issue.  The 
question  at  issue  is  this.  The  House  of 
Lords  exists  as  part  of  the  Constitution  ; 
it  must  have  officers,  and  thev  must  l>e 
paid.  [A  Voice  :  Reasonably.]  Yes, 
reasonablv.  Under  these  circumstances, 
I  ask  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
what  course  ho  suggests  ?  It  may  be 
very  desimble  to  further  consider  the 
salaries  of  the  officers  of  the  House  of 
Lords,  but  that  question  could  be  con- 
sidered by  a  Joint  Committee  of  both 
Houses  and  an  amicable  conclusion  arrived 
at.  It  seems  to  me,  however,  that  this 
matter  cannot  be  allowed  to  rest  upon  a 
mere  sna[)  vote  of  the  House  of  Commons, 
and  I  hope  we  shall  have  some  statement 
from  the  Government. 

Sir     W.    HARCOURT:     I     really 

thought  when  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 

arose  and   addressed  the  Government  in 

so  alarming  and  serious  a  tone  he  was 
going  to  ask  whether  they  considered 
that  the  vote  imperilled  their  existence. 
The  real  truth  is  that  votes  in  reference 
to  the  House  of  Lords  are  not  fatal  to 
the  existence  of  the  Goverunient.  It 
certainly  is  a  matter  which  requires  a 
good  deal  of  consideration  as  to  how 
far  effect  should  be  given  to  a  vote  of 
this  character.  I  agree  that  it  ought  to 
be  a  question  of  amicable  discussion  and 
arrangement  between  the  authorities  of 
the  two  Houses,  but  I  am  uot  in  a  posi- 
tion at  this  instant  to  make  any  state- 
ment on   the  subject.     I  hope,  however. 
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that  when  the  Vote  comes  up  upon  Re-  live  that  they  any  longer  enjoy  the  con- 
port  the  Government  will  be  able  to  fidence  of  the  country,  and  that  it  is 
state  what  is  to  be  done.  desirable  they  should  be  compelled  at  the 

Mr.  T.  p.  O'CONNOR  (Liverpool,  earliest  possible  opportunity  to  ^certain 

o     i.1      IN      'J   u    u       J  ^u      •  i^i.  u  the  feelme  of  the  country  on  the  subiect. 

Scotland)  said,  he  hoped  the  riRht  hon.  t    ^u         •           i.           ^f  •    xi.    o      i-^ 

r«     ^1                  u  *  1      •  X                *  *u  III  these  circumstances  it  is  the  Constitu- 

Cjrentleman  would  take  into  account  the  ^.       i.Ui.^xi      T:r             em 

t    ^  4.1.  A.  ^       1     J-      o              i.'  tional  right  of  the  House    of  Commons 

fact  that  two  leadinfic  Conservatives,  sup-  .        *     °xi        o        i-            it 

ported  by   the   right   hon.    Member   for  *^  f  ^"«?,  *^^"^  ^^fP^'^^'  ^'f  /  g*^«  "^ 

West  Birmingham  (Mr.  J.  Chamberlain)  ^'^^^  ^/"^^  ''^'f''''^  T''      .     f  ^"°^;« 

and  by  the  ri|ht  hon.  Member  for  Cam-  "P^°  ^^«  °^^"^«  ^^,  ^*^^  Tfu ''''*?'  ^^^l' 

bridge    University  (Sir  J.    Gorst),  had  ]  ^"^v- say  once    for    all  that  I  cannot 

gone  into  the  Lobby  against  the  Govern-  ffel  inclined   to  place  any    more  money 

ment,  and   that  he    would    inform    the  than  I  can    poss.b  y    help   at    the   dis- 

Members    of  the  other  House  that  the  P^«*^^  ^^  ^^'  ^^^^'^^  «  Government, 

feeling  against  them  was  so  strong  that  •Mr.  A.  C.  MORTON  said,  he  took  a 

the  Amendment  was  supported  from  all  different    view  from  that    held    by    the 

parts  of  the  House.  right  hon.  Gentleman,  and  thought  that 

-Kf          T      i-iTT  A'%*^T>-f7«r»T  ATX-        rr-i  iustcad  of  thc  Govcmment  resiguing  tho 

Mr.     J.     CHAMB£RLAI!N  rlhoTT  *t-j          u**         .^° 

1     r  xu       •   I .   i_        r^     J.^            j.\  Housc  of  Lords  ought  to  rcsigu. 

speech  of  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  the  °                ^ 

Chancellor  of   the  Exchequer  has  raised  Original  Question,  as  amended,  "That 

a    question  of   some  Constitutional  im-  £22,595  be  granted  for  the  said  Service,'* 

portance — namely,   that  the  votes  in  re-  put,  and  agreed  to. 

ference  to  the  House  of  Lords   are  not  .    tic  ..             i           ^    n^ 
*  .   ,  .     ^1          .  .            *xu    o                  *  4.  Motion    made,    and    (Juestion    pro- 
fatal  to  the  existence  of  the  Government.  ,                        »             ^                i 

That  statement    implies    that  the  right  P        ' 

hon.   Gentleman  is  of  opinion   that   the  "That  a  sum     not    exceeding    £33  223,  be 

o                    *                •  1           1      u            u  flrranted  to  Her  Maieetv,  to  comi)ete  the  sum 

Government  may    pick    and    choose    be-  Lcessary  to  defray  the  Charge  which  will  come 

tween  their-  own  Estimates,  and  that  in  in  course  of  payment  during  the  year  ending  on 

some    instances  they     would     be   rather  the  Slst  day  of  March,  1894,  for  the  Salaries 

pleased  than  otherwise  if  the   Committee  ^"^^  Expenses  in  the  Offices  of  the  House  of 

of  that  House  reject  them.     This  is  cer-  <^«°^°^on8." 

tainly  an  entirely  new  doctrine.     Up  to  Mr.  A.  C.  MORTON  said,  there  was 

now  it  has  always  been  understood  that  a  feeling  among  the  officials  of  the  House 

when  the    Government   lay    their  Esti-  of  Commons  that  they  were  not  paid  as 

mates  before   the    House    of   Commons  they  ought  to  be,  and  he  would  ask  the 

they  do  so  with  a  considerable  sense  of  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  whether  or 

responsibility,  and  it  has   been  supposed  not  a  Committee  might  be  appointed  to 

that  no  Government  would  lay  Estimates  consider  the  subject  ? 

before  the  House  which  they  did  not  be-  ^      rm^   xt  a  nr^r\TTnr^i             j      .     j 

,.                                    *               •            *i  Sir  W.  HARCOURT  was  understood 

lieve  were  necessary  tor  carrviug  on  the  i      i     i    j  i        i                 i  •  ^ 

r.            #.1            •'.          t"^  to  say  that  he  had  heard  no  complaints, 

business  of  the  country.     I   now   under-  ■'                                               ^ 

stand  from  the  statement  of  the   right  •Mr.  GIBSON  BOWLES  disclaimed 

hon.  Gentleman  the  Chancellor   of  the  any  desire  to  make  an  attack  upon  the 

Exchequer  that  the  Government  has  de-  Clerks  of  the  House,  but  he  must  move 

lilKjrately  put  before  the  House  Estimates  to  reduce  the  Vote  by  £500.     The  Chief 

whiph  they  do  not  feel  themselves  con-  Clerk  had  a  residence  and  £2,000  a  year, 

scicntiously  called  upon    to  support.     I  He  wished  to  take  his  house  from  him, 

cannot  help  thinking  that  my  right  hon.  and  if  he  would  not  give  it  up  he  wanted 

Friend  has  Iwen  led  a  little  astray  as  to  an  equivalent  part  of  his  salary,  £500  a 

the  meaning  of   the  vote  which  has  been  year. 

given.     I  uudoubtedly  syrapathwc   with  ^^^  CHAIRMAN    rule<l    the     hou. 

the  Idea  that  the  officiaU  of  the  House  of  Member's  remarks  out  of  Order. 
Lords  ought  not  to  be  paid  on  a  higher 

scale  than  those  of  the   House   of   Com-  •Mr.  GIBSON  BOWLES  urged  that 

mens.     But    I    go    beyond    that.     My  it    was    undesirable    the    Clerk    should 

opinion  is  that  the  Government  occupy  a  have    an    official    residence    at    all.     It 

very  doubtful  position,  and  I  do  not  be-  was   not,  he  contended,  an  actual  neces- 

JSir  W,  Harcourt 
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sitj  that  the  Clerk  or  the  Clerk  Assis-  be  set  by  the  House  of  Commous,  and 

tants  should  be  provided  with  an  official  however  well  the  work  might  be  doae 

residence  at  the  House.     It   was   a  bad  hy  the  clerks  in  that   House  the  system 

thing  to  live  over  the  shop,  to  reside  with  upon  which  they  worked  was  essentially 

their  work,  and  it  would  be  much  more  a  bad  one.  Like  the  clerks  in  the  House 

advantageous  to  health,  and  conducive  to  of  Lords    they  were  exempt    from  the 

longevity,  if  the  Clerk  lived  away  from  ordinary  Rules  of  the  Civil  Service,  and 

the  House.      He  moved   to   reduce   the  the  Order  in  Council  recently  framed  by 

Vote  by  £500.  the  Treasury  was  ignored  by  them  on 

_  _    .            ,!>-..                      ,  *^6  ground  that  they  were  on  a  different 

Motion  made  and  Question  proposed,  ^^^^;      f^^^  ^H  ^y^^  ^^^^  ^^  the  clerks  in 

.  J     Mf^™    o^T'^n''''^^  ^^  ^^^  '  ~  the  Civil  Service.     He  complained  that 

{Mr.  iribson  Bowles.)  ^^^    Cj^il    Service   Commissioners   had 

Mr.  a.  C.  MORTON  did  not  wish  to  a^^solutely  nothing  whatever  to  do  with 

say  anything  on  this  reduction,  which  he  t^®  ^^^^^^  ^^   *^»8  House,  and    all   his 

did  not  understand,  but  he  should   take  remarks     relative     to     X\iQ    system     of 

the  opportunity  of  bringing  the  cases  of  appointment  of  clerks  m  the   House  of 

some  of  the  lower  paid  officers  before  the  ^^^^^^  applied  to  the  House  of  Commons 

right  hon.  Gentleman.  w»th  the    exception  of  salaries,  which 

were  much  less  in  this  than  in   the  other 

•Sir  J.  GOLDSMID  (St.  Pancras,  S.)  House.     He    was    aware    there    was  a 

asked  the  hon.   Gentleman  opposite  not  Commission  consisting  of  the  Chancellor 

to  press  this  Motion,  which  was  decidedly  of  the  Exchequer,  the  Speaker,  and  others 

against  the  feeling  of  the  House.     He  to  regulate  the  salaries,  &e.,  of  the  clerks, 

was  sure  they  did  not  consider  the  Clerks  but  practically  the  whole  of  the  appoint- 

at  the  Table,  who  had  a  great  deal  of  ments  were  in  the  gift  of  the  Principal 

work    to   do,   were   overpaid,   and    any  Clerk  at  the  Table,  and  he  believed  every 

question  of  official  residences  ought  to  be  clerk  under  him  held  office  at  his  pleasure, 

settled  on  entirely   different  principles;  The  Public  Accounts  Committee,although 

moreover,  what   applied    to   one  should  they    did    not   express   any    opinion   of 

apply  to  all.     He,  therefore,  begged  his  what  ought  to  be  done  in  this  matter  as 

hon.  Friend  not  to  press  this  matter.  being  outside  their  functions,   indicate 

Sir  W.  HARCOURT  :  I  also  join  in  **^^*  ^^  ^^^''  ^P^°^^"  !^^  ^f  ^"^\°^  ^"*f  l®" 

the  appeal   which  has  just  been  made  by  ^ejit«  were  not  to  the  adva^^^^^^ 

my  horFriend  behind  me.     I  am  quite  ^''^^'\^TT\  F'^^^^^^^^f  '}'^  ^,^^^^ 

sure  that  putting  a  vote  of  this  kind  to  staff  of  c^k     being  appointed  under  a 

the  House  would  be  extremely  distaste-  ^^^^f^^^^  of  Parliament  had  no  recog- 

ful  to  all  sides  of  the  House,  who  have  "^«??  .^^^  V  they  were  subjected   to  no 

BO  much    reason    to  be  grateful  to   the  »™,t  of  age  for  entering  and  retiring  from 

Clerks  at   the  Table   for    their   services  the  service,  and  were  no  under  the  regula. 

•,wi  ♦!.«  !,:«  i..^..«   *u            u'l  •*    A          1  tion  which  applied  to  Other  branches  or  the 

Mid  the  kindness  they   exhibit   towards  /^.   .,  o       •  *^*^   t.            •  i-     i        •    ..i. 

w,  and  especially  in   a   Session   where  ?'^''  fT'"^:,  ^'  """f  ''."'"'"l*'"' '"  *^!f® 

there  has  bTen  a  special  strain  put  upon  ^T  *°  "j*^^  *'^***«  «*'f '«"  ^^gulated  by 

them-it   would   be  a   most  ungrateful  *  large  Commission,  who  acted  ex  officio, 

thing  that  such  a  question  as  this  should  f°'^  I'^d  practically  no  responsibility   in 

i^  Jr.*  ♦^  «  ..^*        I  u         *i       *        *u  *  the    matter.     Ihe   whole   responsibility 

be  put  to  a  vote.     1  hope,  therefore,  that  .    i   •     .i       tt             c    i^                     j 

♦k/k^.    \M u^      -11      /u  1         -i.  reste<l  'in  the  House   ot    Commons  and 

the  hon.  Member  will  withdraw  it.  .^i     ^i       o       i          r    ^i.      tt                j 

•  with   the   speaker   of    the   House,   and 

Mr.  HANBURY  said,  when  he  was  having  condemned  the  House  of  Lords 

ipeaking  on   the  subject  of  the  appoint-  staff  it  was  necessary  they  should  look 

ments  in   the  House  of  Lords,  one  argu-  into  the  organisation   of  the    House   of 

meat    he  adduced  against  the  existing  Commons  staff. 

8T«em  was  that  the  salaries  were  too  Sir  J.  T.  HIBBERT  said,  the  hon. 

large,  and    the  other    was  the  irregular  -.r      u         •  i  \li    *  r^i    i       «  *i      it           * 

...J*               L-  u  xi       1    J        i?  *u     11  Member  said  that  Clerks  of  the  House  of 

■jstem  on  which  the  abodes  of  the  clerks  _                                 .    ,             •       i  ^       i 

in   that     House    were    arranged.      He  Commons  were  entirely  appointed  by  the 

thought  if    they  were  going  to  set  an  Principal  Clerk  at  the  Table,  without  any 

cxainple  to  the  Civil  Service  it  ought  to  examination. 
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Me.  HANBURY  :  I  aaid  be  had  the 
right  to  BO  appoint  them, 

•Sir  J.  T.  HIBBEET  said,  he  had  the 
right,  but  ho  really  appointed  by  DOmina- 
tioD.  Ho  selected  six  persoits  to  be  exa- 
mined by  the  Civil  Service  ComraiesiouerR, 
aud  ho  took  their  recommeDdation. 
Ttierefore,  although  it  wati  a  matter  of 
grace,  the  principal  Cleric  did  carry  out 
that  priuciple,  aud  although  he  was  uot 
compelled  by  Act  of  PnrliameDt  to  do  it, 
it  was  but  fair  to  him  to  say  he  had  acted 
upon  that  principle  for  years.  It  was 
not  correct  to  aay  that  the  Clerks  of  the 
House  were  entirely  free  from  all  the  re- 
quiremeiita  of  the  Superannuation  Act. 
All  the  clerks  were  placed  under  the  Act 
and  were  subject  to  its  conditions.  With 
respect  to  the  Order  in  Couucil  as  to  re- 
""  '  1  must  say  they  were 
The  House 
place  itself 
told. 
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tirement  at  65, 

not    usdcr    that    Order 

of  Coi 

under      tho     Order. 


however,  by  the  Speaki 
House  of  Commons,  only  a  few  days 
ago,  that  the  spirit  of  the  Order  was 
carried  out.  He  might  say  that  this  was 
a  matter  entirely  for  the  Commission  for 
the  management  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons,  which  included  the  Speaker,  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  the  Home 
Secretary,  and  the  First  Lord  of  tho 
Treasury,  together  witii  two  of  Her 
Majesty's  Judges.  H  any  change  were 
made  iu  the  direction  suggested  by  his 
hou.  Friend,  it  would  have  to  be  carried 
out  by  legislation,  aud  unless  they  saw 
that  the  spirit  of  the  Rules  regulating 
tiie  other  Departments  were  not  carried 
out,  he,  for  one,  did  not  feel  inclined  to 
take  any  strong  action,  but  to  leave  it  to 
tho  Commission,  who,  he  believed,  were 
acting  on  the  principle  his  hou.  Friend 
desired  to  see  carried  out. 

Mr.  SEXTON  (Kerry,  N.)  said,  he 
did  not  know  how  tl>e  Commission  was 
appointed,  what  wore  its  duties,  how 
often  it  met,  or  whether  it  had  more  than 
an  oniamcntal  existence,  but  he  thought 
it  was  very  peculiarthat elcHcal  ftpi>oint- 
meuts  should  l>e  made  at  the  discretion  of 
any  individual,  oven  of  a  gonllenian  so 
accomplished  us  tho  Clerk  of  the  House, 
uudcr  tho  supervision  of  the  Speaker, 
and  he  intended  at  the  earliest  ocpor- 
tunity  to    move  and  to  press  upon  the 


House  the  duty  of  appointing  a  Com- 
mittee to  bring  the  department  of  the 
Clerk  of  the  House  into  conformity  with 
the  ordinary  rule  of  the  Public  Service. 
Economy  was  always  desirable,  but  if 
economy  was  to  be  entered  upon  it  ought 
not  to  commence  in  tho  House  of  Com* 
mons  but  in  the  House  of  Lords.  The 
officers  of  the  House  of  Lords  had  lighter 
duties  and  higher  pay  than  those  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  and  until  there  was 
some  reduction  in  the  salaries  of  the 
officers  of  the  House  of  Lords  it  would 
be  ridiculous  to  attack  the  officers 
of  the  House  of  Commons,  whose  duties 
were  onerous,  delicate,  aud  exacting. 
He  wisiicd  to  put  a  question  which 
might  have  an  important  bearing  upon 
some  future  acliou  of  his  connected  with 
the  personal  experience  he  recently  had 
in  tho  House.  He  wished  to  ask  whe- 
ther the  Clerk  or  tho  Clerk's  Assistant 
had  any  duty  cast  upon  him,  or  whether 
ho  bad  any  right,  when  the  Oiairman  of 
Ways  and  Means  was  in  the  Chair,  to 
volunteer  advice  when  the  question  of 
the  punitive  treatment  of  a  Member  was 
under  consideration  ?  Was  the  Clerk 
under  sneh  circumstances  entitled  to 
interfere,  and  suggest  and  press  a  course 
upon  tho  Chairman,  or  was  he,  us  in  the 
case  of  the  Speaker,  only  to  give  advice 
when  he  was  asked  for  it  ?  He  thought 
it  was  extremely  desirable  that  this 
question  should  bo  made  clear,  because, 
unless  he  received  an  assurance  that  it 
was  not  within  tho  scope  of  the  duty  of 
the  Clerk  or  Assistant  Clerk  to  suggest 
punitive  action,  such  as.  the  expulsion  of 
A  Member  by  the  Chairman,  it  would  be 
his  duty  to  lake  the  earliest  opportunity 
ho  could  find  for  testing  the  opinion  of 
Members  upon  the  circumNlances  of  his 
expulsion  on  a  recent  occasion  when  the 
Standing  Order  was  put  in  force  iu  a 
manner  in  which  it  was  never  intended 
to  be  applied.  He  had  put  the  question 
solely  in  the  Ifbpc  that  someone  might 
be  able  to  auswcr  it,  and  that  it  Inight  be 
made  clear  that  no  Member  in  future  was 
likely  to  be  place.!  in  danger  of  censure 
or  expulsion,  l)Ccauso  of  the  unasked  and 
unauthorised  intnision  of  any  Official  of 
the  House.  Unless  it  was  made  clear  it 
was  not  within  the  purview  aud  right  of 
the  Officials  of  Pariiamcnt,  he  feared  it 
would  be  necessary  to  take  aomo  future 
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Sm  W.  HAECOURT :  The  hon. 
Uember  has  aaked  a  question,  and  I  will 
endeavour  to  answer  it.  I  believe  tbe 
Clerku  at  the  Table  are  the  adviserH,  bdJ 
the  only  advleers  to  whom  ttiu  Speaker, 
if  neceasarj,  and  the  Cliairman  of  Com- 
milt«es  eau  have  reeotirse.  I  do  not  be- 
lieve that  any  such  eircumstancea  really 
occurred  as  those  the  hon.  Gentleman 
has  suggested.  I  am  euro  that  tlie 
Clerks  faithfully  perform  their  duties, 
(jiriDg  such  advice  as  is  required  either 
bj  the  Speaker  or  the  Chairman  of  Com- 
mittees. I  hope,  under  those  circnm- 
stances,  the  hon.  Member  will  be  satis- 
fied with  the  assurance  and  declaration, 
and  will  not  think  it  ueccasary  to  proceed 
further  in  the  matter. 
•Mk.  GIBSON  BOWLES  said,  th 
in  moving'  this  reduction  he  wished  to 
disclaim  any  desire  to  reduce  the  Ralancs 
of  the  Clerks  of  the  House,  to  whom  he, 
like  all  otiier  Members,  had  been  greatly 
indeliled  for  their  courtesy  aud  assistance, 
and  his  reason  for  moving  tliereductionwaij 
to  raise  aqueution  which  had  beeumledout 
of  Order,  Every  one  of  hts  reductions 
were  moved  for  a  set  purpose  ;  he  had 
not  put  down  reductions  at  large,  but  for 
a  specific  and  definite  purpose.  lie  should 
have  asked  leave  to  withdraw  the  Motiuii 
before  hail  not  a  discuusiou  sprung  up 
upon  a  matter  of  imporlauce,  and  he 
would   now  ask  leave  to  withdraw  the 


Motion,  by  leave,  withdrawn. 

Original  Question  again  proposed. 

Mr.  HANBURY  (Preston)  said,  thai 
before  parting  from  the  i{uesCion,  a^  ttie 
Secretary  to  the  Treasury  did  not  ap|)ciir 
lo  be  aware  of  the  constitution  of  this 
particular  Commission,  who  would  state 
the  Members  of  whom  it  consisted,  and 
he  thought  the  right  hon.  Geutlemuu 
would  agree  with  him  that  if  any 
other  Department  were  regulated  by  any 
fuch  Commission  the  House  of  Commous 
would  be  the  very  first  to  question  it  and 
to  pnt  an  eud  to  its  existence.  Tht 
Com  mission  that  regulated  the  salaries, 
emoluments,  aud  retiring  allowances  of 
the  officials  of  the  House  consisted  of 
the  Speaker,  the  Secretaries  of  State, 
the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  the 
Master    of    the    Rolls,     the     Attorney 


General,  aud  the  Solicitor  General  for 
the  time  being.  It  was  a  perfectly 
ridiculous  Commission,  and  another  year 
he  should  certainly  press  the  Govern- 
Bient  of  the  day  to  put  an  end  to  so 
absurd  a  system,  and  to  adopt  a  system 
by  which  they  woiild  have  the  Business 
of  the  House  of  Commons  regulated  in 
a  manner  more  akin  to  that  which  regu- 
lated other  Departments. 

•Mk.  a.  C.  MORTON  said,  that  if 
the  hon.  Member  for  North  Kerry  (Mr. 
Sexton)  moved  for  a  Committee  he 
would  ask  him  to  include  in  it  the  officers 
who  were  appointed  by  others  than  the 
Chief  Clerk,  because  there  were  n  uumlier 
of  officers  of  the  House  who  were 
appointed  by  others,  and  he  thought 
the  inquiry  should  be  general.  But  he 
wished  to  ask  a  question  in  regard  to  the 
chaplain  of  the  Hou^o.  The  clinplain 
received  £400  a  year.  He  did  not  wish 
to  interfere  with  that ;  bnt  be  would  ask 
the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  whether 
he  would  use  his  iutlueuce  to  get  a 
Nonconformist  chaplain  appointed  to  act 
alternately.  He  belonged  to  the  Church 
himself,  but  he  wished  to  act  fairly  to 
his  Nonconformist  brethren.  There  were 
about  half  and  half  in  the  House,  and  he 
thought  tlie  Nonconformists  were  en- 
titled to  have  a  chaplain  of  their 
own  way  of  thinking  at  least  three 
days  a  week.  [An  hon.  Memheh  : 
And  11  Roman  Catholic.]  By  all 
menus,  if  they  liked.  As  the  salary 
of  the  chaplain  was  paid  for  out 
of  the  taxes  of  the  country,  half  of 
which  were  paid  by  Nonconformists, 
they  were  entitled  to  share  in  (he 
benefits.  He  did  not  wish  to  move  a 
reduction  ;  but  he  would  ask  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  in  the 
event  of  a  vacancy  occurring,  to  use  his 
infiuence  with  the  Speaker  to  get  a  Non- 
conformist appointeil  to  act  alternately 
with  the  Episcopal  chaplain. 

Siu  \V.  HARCOURT:  One  of  the 
difficulties  of  tho  House  is  the  large 
number  of  questions  witli  which  we  have 
to  deal,  aud,  to  add  to  those  questions,  a 
theological  competition  witli  reference  to 
the  chaplaiu  would  bo  to  increase  the 
difficulties  already  sufficiently  burden- 
some. 

Mr.  J.  CHAMBERLAIN  wished  to 
ask  a   question    about  ouo  item  in  thia 
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Vote  comiog  under  Sub-head  E,  as  to 
the  delivery  of  Parliumentarj  Papers. 
Formerlj  every  Paper  that  was  issued 
bj  Order  of  tiie  House  was  delivered  the 
nest  day  to  every  Member  nf  Par- 
liameat.  He  did  Dot  say  that  was 
an  economical  system  ;  aud  it  was  found 
that  some  Members,  instead  of  reading 
them,  iudulged  iu  ttio  reprehensible 
practice  of  selling  them  for  waste  paper, 
and  on  that  account  it  was  recommeuded 
that  the  number  should  be  greatly 
reduced,  and  certain  Papers  were  only 
i^eut  to  Members  who  applied.  He  did 
not  object  to  that,  but  he  wanted  to  point 
out  that  the  new  principle  had  been 
carried  to  excesB.  In  the  early  part  of 
the  Session  certain  Papers  were  issued 
with  regard  to  finance, and  were  published 
by  the  Government  in  explanation  of  the 
Home  Rule  Bill.  Theae  Papers  only 
consisted  of  one  or  two  pages,  and  the 
total  value,  if  delivered  to  every  Member, 
could  not  have  amounted  to  £1  sterling. 
These  Papers  were  withheld  unless 
special  application  was  made  for  them. 
In  reply  to  a  qnestiou  from  him,  his 
right  hon.  Friend  undertook  to  see  thiii 
they  were  delivered,  and  afterwards  those 
Papers  were  delivered.  What  he  wished 
to  ask  was  on  what  principle  the  delivery 
of  Papers  proceeded  ?  In  a  recent  Paper 
be  received  be  found  a  notice  of  a  very 
important  Paper  which  was  published 
annually,  which  f^avc  very  important 
particulars  as  to  Revenue  auU  Expendi- 
ture. That  was  a  short  Paper,  and 
would  not  coat  more  than  a  halfpenny 
to  print,  and  he  fould  not  conceive 
why  that  should  not  be  forwarded. 
He  understood  that  many  Papers  that 
were  of  interest  were  delayed,  whilst 
many  that  were  of  no  interest  to  the 
general  body  of  Members  were  despatched 
at  the  earliest  moment.  He  would  be 
perfectly  satisfied  if  the  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman (Sir  J.  T.  Hibbert)  would  give 
him  an  assurance  that  he  would  look  iuto 
the  matter,  aud  ibat  he  himself  would 
undertake  to  have  some  res|M>u8ibiiity  in 
the  matter.  It  was  not  desirable  that 
the  prescul  inconvenience  should  be 
stereotyped,  and  if  the  right  hou.  Gen- 
tleman gave  him  an  assurance  on  thia 
point  he  would  uot  press  the  matter 
further. 

MK.CRILLY(Mayo,N.)said,heagreed 

with  the   right  bon.    Member  for  West 

Mr.  J.  Chamberlain 


Birmingham.  The  officials  of  the  House 
were  very  eourteous  and  obliging,  but  he 
thought  better  arraogemeuts  might  be 
made  for  the  distribution  of  Papers. 
"  jxperience  he  would  say  that 

be    quite    easy    to   alter    the 
arrangements  so    as    to    meet    the    eon- 
of  Members. 


Mr.  TOMLINSON  (Preston)  said, 
he  was  also  agreed  as  to  the  desira- 
bility of  meeting  the  views  of  the 
right  hon.  Member  for  West  Bir- 
mingham in  this  matter.  There  were 
certain  Papers  that  they  did  not  get 
until  late  in  the  day,  aud  be  did  uot  think 
that  should  be  the  case,  as  it  caused 
serious  inconvenieuce  to  Members.  The 
service  of  Papers  might  certainly  he 
better  than  it  was  at  present. 

Mk.  T.  W.  RUSSELL  {Tyrone,  S.) 
said,  he  only  had  one  complaint  to  make, 
aud  that  was  that  ho  got  a  whole  pile  of 
Papers  which  be  did  not  want  without 
asking  for  them  ;  but,  aa  regards  Irish 
Papers,  which  be  did  want,  he  found  that 
he  could  not  get  them  without  applica- 
tion. Surely  there  waa  some  remedy  for 
this? 

•Sib  J.  T.  HIItKERT  said,  there  waa 
justification  for  culling  attention  (o  this 
matter ;  but  he  would  poiut  out  that 
the  Rules  for  tho  diRtributiou  of  Pariia- 
mentary  Papers  were  laid  down  by  a 
Committee  nppointed  in  18^9.  All 
Voles,  I'rocoudiiigs,  aud  Uilla  were  dis- 
tribnted  in  the  ordinary  course,  and  so 
were  Papers  of  special  inlercst.  He  was 
sure  if  the  hon.  Member  (Mr.  T.  W. 
BusHell)  intimated  the  class  of  Papera 
ibot  would  be  of  interest  to  him  they 
would  be  forwarded.  Orders  bad  been 
given  that  all  fiuauciul  Papers  relating  to 
the  Home  Rule  Bill  should  be  distributed 
generally. 

Mk.  J.  CHAMBERLAIN  said,  all 
the  Governmwit  Papers — all  Papers 
presented  by  the  Governineat— should  bo 
despatched  as  a  matter  of  course. 

•Sir  J.  T.  HIBBERT :  All  Papers 
of  geueral  interest, 

•Mr.  a.  C.  MORTON  (Peterborough) 
said,  he  would  mention  the  Return  issued 
the  other  day  as  to  the  pay  of  Honorary 
Colonels.  Such  Returns  as  that  should 
be   placed    in    the    same   category    with 
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others.  [(7nV?#  o/"Oh 'M]  Yes;  it  was 
a  matter  he  considered  of  general  interest, 
and  should  be  placed  on  a  like  footing  or 
position. 

An    hon.   Member  :     In    what  posi- 
tion? 

•Mr.  a.  C.  MORTON  said,  for  his 
part,  he  thought  such  Papers  were  of 
general  interest.  He  had  sent  them  to 
the  Public  Library  at  Peterborough,  and 
expected  them  to  be  filed,  so  that  he 
could  have  the  use  of  them  for  years. 

Sir     E.    ASHMEAD-BARTLETT 

(Sheffield,  Ecclcsall)   said,  there  was   a 

matter  to  which  he  would  draw  attention, 

upon  which,  he  thought,  hon.  Members 
of  all  Parties  would  agree.     Few  of  them 
would  dispute  that  the  expenditure   on 
the    Refreshment    Department    of     the 
House  of  Commons  was  inadequate,  and 
that    the     waiting    arrangements    were 
inefficient.     He  thought  in  this  matter  a 
mistake  had  been  made  in  the  past.     A 
grant  of  £1,000  was   inadequate  to  pro- 
Tide  for  the  needs  of  670  Members.    The 
deficiency  arose  from  the  fact  that  the 
Kitchen  Committee  had  to  deal  with  a 
8nm  which  was  inadequate  to  the  needs 
of  the  House.     There  were  three  great 
necessities.     The  first  was  better  dining 
accommodation.    The  kitchen  was  whollv 
inadequate,  and   a    better  service    room 
was  required,  so  that  the  waiters  could 
have  a  ])roper  place  in  which  to  meet  the 
demands  made  upon  them.     He  did  not 
complain  of  the  refreshment  contractor, 
Mr.    Saunders.       On    the   contrary,    he 
said    nothing   could    be  more  admirable 
than    the  manner  in  which  that  gentle- 
man   met   the   demands.     Ho    did    not 
believe  it  would  be  possible   to   find  a 
man  who  would  attend  to  matters  better 
than  he  did — certainly  they  would  not 
get  a  man  who  would  do  it  better  at  the 
same  salary.    But  he  had  serious  difficul- 
ties   to    contend   with — waiting   for  the 
changes  in  the  House  and  other  matters, 
and  he  (Sir  E.   Ashmead-Bartlctt)  said 
that  under  such  conditions  it  was  impos- 
sible for  them  to  have  a  proper  service. 
Members    of    the   House    were    aware 
that  a  large  number. of  persons  waited 
in  the   vicinity   of    Westminster   about 
3   and    4     o*clock     in     the     afternoon 
m  expectation  of  engagement  for  their 
service    aa    waiters.     The    result    was. 


because  of  the  uncertainty  and  the  risks 
the  contractor  bad  to  encounter,  that 
the  attendance  was  very  unsatisfactory, 
and  Members  did  not  know  in  what 
direction  to  turn.  There  should  be,  at 
least,  a  permanent  staff  of  20  or  30  head 
waiters — men  who  would  know  their 
duties,  who  would  understand  the  ways 
of  the  House  and  the  habits  of  Members 
who  were  accustomed  to  dine  here.  He 
repeated  that  the  difficulties  were  not  to 
be  blamed  upon  the  contractor  or  upon 
the  waiters.  It  was  the  system  that  was 
at  fault.  Another  thing  was  as  to  the 
necessity  for  increased  accommodation. 
He  hoped  the  First  Commissioner  of 
Works  (Mr.  Shaw  Lefevre)  would  con- 
sider this  very  important  question.  He 
believed  that  in  foreign  Houses  of  Legis- 
lature the  accommodation  was  10,  and, 
in  some  cases,  even  20  times  as 
great  as  here.  They  did  not  ask  for 
much.  £2,000  or  £3,000  would  not  be 
a  large  subsidy  when  they  remembered 
that  Members  had  to  be  in  attendance 
very  often  for  8  or  10  hours.  He  trusted 
the  Government  would  give  attention  to 
this  question. 

•Mr.  GIBSON  BOWLES  (Lynn 
Regis)  said,  ho  thought  the  Kitchen 
Department  was  extremely  well  con- 
ducted, considering  that  it  was  a  ready- 
money  transaction.  He  rose,  however, 
to  deal  with  the  question  of  the  distri- 
bution of  Papers,  which  had  been  pre- 
viously referred  to,  and  he  hoped  the 
Government  would  consider  that  matter 
with  a  view  to  the  improvement  of  the 
existing  system. 

•Mr.  a.  C.  MORTON  :  The  Kitchen 
Committee  should  furnish  a  balance- 
sheet.  They  were  entitled  to  have  some 
statement  of  gain  and  loss.  A  promise 
was  given  on  the  point  two  years  ago, 
and  he  would  like  to  know  if  it  were  to  be 
fulfilled  ? 

Mr.  S.  HERBERT  (Croydon)  said, 
it  had  been  considered  by  successive 
Kitchen  Committees  that  it  would  not 
be  expedient  to  place  before  the  House 
a  full  balance-sheet,  which  woidd  give 
rise  to  discussions  upon  items.  The 
Members  of  the  Committee  ought  to  be 
trusted.  If  the  hon.  Member  (Mr.  A.  C. 
Morton)  considered  it  necessary,  perhaps 
there  might  be  a  statement  made  of  the 
turnover. 
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•Mr.   a.    C.    MORTON:    Showiug 
losses  by  bad  debts  or  otherwise  ? 

•Mr.  S.  HERBERT  said,  that  it  would 

be    exceedingly    difficult    to    show   the 

actual  losses.    The  Committee  cousidered 

that  the  present  method  of  dealing  with 
the  matter  was  more  economic  and  satis- 
factory than  the  former  one.     He  agreed 
as   to   the   difficulties   which    had   been 
mentioned.     The   communication  in  the 
Dining  Room  was  absolutely  inadequate 
for  the  demands  that  were  made  upon  it 
when  there  was  a  full  attendance  of  the 
House.  The  Kitchen  was  a  mere  pi^ssage, 
unsuitcd  for  providing  those   who  dined 
at    the    present    time — sometimes    300. 
They  had  also  an  inadequate  dining  room ; 
and  the  only  communication  between  the 
Dining  Room  and  the  kitchen  was  a  lift 
of  some  three  feet  by  two.     He  feared 
that   the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
would   have  some  difficulty  in  meeting 
their  demands  ;  but  he  certainly  hoped 
that  the  First  Commissioner  (Mr.   Shaw 
Lefevre)  would  consult   with  the  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer,  and   that  they 
w^ould  do  their  best  to  meet  the  difficulties 
that  existed.    His  experience  showed  him 
that  it  was  impossible  to  have  the  matter 
dealt  with  properly  imtil  structural  altera- 
tions were    made.     They   got  at  present 
£1,000.     They  had  to  make  a  profit  of 
£2,000 — for    the   average    amount  they 
paid  was  about  £3,000 — before  they  could 
pay  their  way.     They  sometimes  had  the 
greatest   difficulty  ;  and  it    was  evident 
that  they  must  have  the  structural  altera- 
tions in  order  to  meet  the  necessities  of 
the  case.     As  to  the  wages,  if  the  Chan- 
cellor of  the   Exchequer  could    see   his 
way   to  grant  an  additional  £1,000    or 
£1,500,  he  thought  the   Kitchen  Com- 
mittee could  do  a  good  deal  to  improve 
the  service.      They  might  have  a  larger 
permanent     staff — better      hands      than 
they    had    under    the    present    system. 
The  Committee  would  see  that  it  would 
be  inadvisable  to    have  a  full   working 
staff  to  dine  300  Members,  when  they 
might   often    only    have    150   Members 
to  attend  to.     He  thouglit  that  if  they 
could   get  an  increased  grant  from  the 
Chancellor   of   the    Exchequer — an    in- 
crease, say,  of  £  1 ,000  or  £  1 ,500  a  year — 
the  Kitchen   Committee  would  be  able 
to  do  a  great  deal  in  the  way  of  improv- 
ing the  service. 


Sir    W.    HARCOURT  :   I  am  sure 
we   are   all  exceedingly  obliged   to  the 
hon.    Member  and    his    colleagues   for 
taking  so  much  trouble  for  the  comfort 
and  convenience  of  the  House.     So  far 
as  I  am  concerned,  I  can  assure  him  that^ 
in  concert  with  him,  I  shall  be  glad  to 
consider  anything  that  can  tend  to  the 
comfort  and  convenience  of  the  House* 
We  have  been  compelled  this  Session  to 
dine  in  the  House  more  frequently  and 
in  larger  numbers  than  at  any  previous 
period   during   my    Parliamentary    life. 
The  accommodation  here  is   the  result 
of    the    British    Constitution.       Every 
public  building  in   this  country  is  unfit 
for  the  purpose  for  which  it  was  intended ; 
and  if  that   is   true   of   all   the   Public 
Offices  outside  we  can  hardly  expect  this 
House,  the  principal  Office  of  all,  to  be 
an  exception  to  the  rule.    Certainly  there 
are  difficulties  with  which  we  have  to 
struggle.     Everybody    knows   the  great 
uncertainty  there  always  is  in  the  attend- 
ance— much     greater   than    befalls   any 
clul) — and    we    ought    to    make    every 
allowance  for  those  difficulties.     I  hope 
the  Committee  will  accept  the  assurance 
on  the  part  of  the  Government  that  they 
will  do  what   they  can,  in  concert  with 
the  Kitchen  Committee,  to  improve  the 
arrangements.      I  would  now  appeal  to 
the  Committee  to  allow  this  Vote  to  be 
taken.     I  should  hope  that  the  Treasury 
Vote  might  be  disposed  of  to-night,  and 
the  Motion  to    destroy    altogether    the 
salary    of   the   Chancellor    of    the   Ex- 
chequer. 

Mr.  ANSTRUTHER  (St.  Andrew's, 
<&c.)  said,  he  was  glad  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  had,  on  behalf  of  the  Govern- 
ment— and  he  thought  he  might  say  on 
behalf  of  the  whole  House — recognised 
the  admirable  work  of  the  Chairman  of 
the  Kitchen  Committee.  It  was  to  be 
hoped  that  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man would  favourably  consider  the 
making  of  an  increased  grant  to  the  Com- 
mittee as  well  as  the  granting  of  in- 
creased accommodation.  He  gathered 
from  the  right  hon.  Gentleman's  last  sen- 
tence that  he  would  be  willing  to  confer 
with  the  Kitchen  Committee  in  regard  to 
increasing  the  accommodation. 

Sir  W.  HARCOURT  :  Increased 
accommodation  is  impossible. 
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Mb.  ANSTRUTHER  :  Increased  ac- 
commodation in  the  money-lenders*  sense. 

Question  put,  and  agreed  to. 

5.  £52,458,  to  complete  the  sum  for 
Treasury  and  Subordinate  Departments. 

Mk.  HENEAGE  (Great  Grimsby) 
«aid,  he  had  put  a  notice  of  Amend- 
ment on  the  Paper  to  in  certain 
contingencies  prevent  foreigners  landing 
on  our  shores,  and  so  infecting  the 
country  with  cholera,  but  cholera  had 
come  now 

Sir    E.     ASHMEAD-BARTLETT 

(Sheffield,  Ecclesall)  rose  to  Order. 
He  wished  to  know  whether,  if  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  was  allowed  to  continue, 
it  would  prevent  the  moving  of  the 
Amendment  sixth  down  the  list,  refer- 
ring to  an  item  which  came  before  the 
salary  of  the  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer ? 

Mr.  HENEAGE  said,  he  only  wished 
to  say  that  he  did  not  propose  to  proceed 
with  his  Motion.  The  reason  he  was 
going  to  give  was  that  he  thought  it 
exceedingly  desirable  that  there  should 
be  entire  harmony  between  the  Govern- 
ment and  everyone  in  the  measures 
taken  to  get  rid  of  the  cholera  now  that 
it  had  come.  He  was  anxious  not  only 
as  Member  for  Great  Grimsby,  but  as  a 
Member  of  the  Corporation  of  that  town, 
to  co-operate  in  every  way  with  the 
Local  Government  Board.  They  could 
thresh  out  any  point  in  which  they  dis- 
agreed afterwards. 

•Mr.  A.  C.  MORTON  said,   he  took 
«ome  interest  in  the  subject  of  cholera. 

The  chairman  said,  the  Treasury 
had  nothing  to  do  with  the  question. 

•Mr.  a.  C.  MORTON  said,  the  sub- 
ject came  within  the  Department  of  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  for  certain 
^fficulties  in  the  way  of  Port  Sanitary 
Authorities  had  been  removed  by  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman.  He  (Mr.  Morton) 
rose  to  thank  the  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer for  his  action  in  that  matter. 

Sir  E.  ASHMEAD-BARTLETT 
taid,  that  before  he  proceeded  with  the 
Motion  he  wished  to  make,  he  would  ask 
the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  who 
was  in  charge  of    the   Business  of  the 

VOL.  XYIL  [fourth  series.] 


House,  whether  he  would  consent  to 
report  Progress  ?  ["  No,  no  I  "]  He 
asked  because  he  thought  that  the  dis- 
cussion of  his  Motion  and  of  the  next 
item  would  occupy  some  time. 

Sir  W.  HARCOURT  :  I  hope  the 
Committee  will  proceed  with  this  Vote. 
We  have  been  getting  on  very  satis- 
factorily, and  I  hope  we  shall  continue 
in  that  course. 

Sir  E.  ASHMEAD-BARTLETT 
said,  he  was  quite  ready  to  proceed.  He 
had  given  notice  of  an  Amendment  to 
reduce  the  Vote  for  the  First  Lord  of 
the  Treasury,  but  he  did  not  propose  to 
move  it.  He  wished,  however,  to  call 
attention  to  certain  phases  of  the  policy 
of  the  Prime  Minister.  ["  Oh  I  "]  He 
did  not  wish  to  move  the  reduction  of 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman^s  salary,  but 
he  wished  to  direct  attention  to  the  fact 
that  since  the  Prime  Minister  occupied 
his  present  position — since  July  or 
August  last  year — there  had  been 
throughout  the  country  and  the  Empire 
and  in  our  relations  to  Foreign  Powers 
a  general  want  of  confidence.      ["Oh, 

oh  I  "]  ^n^8A0 

The  CHAIRMAN:  It  is  out  of 
Order  to  discuss  the  policy  of  the 
Government  on  this  Vote. 

Sir  E.  ASHMEAD-BARTLETT 
said,  he  did  not  propose  to  go  into  it  at 
length,  and  he  only  gave  that  as  the 
general  basis  of  the  particular  subject  to 
which  he  proposed  to  call  the  attention 
of  the  Committee.  He  did  not  intend  to 
refer  to  the  Irish  policy  of  the  Prime 
Minister.  He  wished  to  call  attention 
to  the  fact  that  certain  words  used  by 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  some  two  years 
ago  at  Newcastle  with  regard  to  the 
evacuation  of  Egypt  had  led  to  very 
serious  results.  [^Cries  of  "  Order  I "  and 
"  Name  I  "] 

The  chairman  :  The  hon.  Gen- 
tleman  cannot  on  this  Vote  bring  forward 
matters  of  policy.  If  he  wishes  to 
attack  the  Prime  Minister  he  must  do  so 
in  connection  with  some  administrative 
act. 

Sir     E.    ASHMEAD-BARTLETT 

ICHes  of  "  Order  I  "]  :  Then  I  appeal  to 
the  Chairman  of  Committees  to  be  good 
enough     to      inform     me — [^Cries      of 

H 
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"NBnie!"3 — I  am  speftking  with  M 
TSapect  to  the  Chainnao  of  Committees, 
aad  I  ask  him  to  inform  the  Committee 
OD  what  subject  I  can  possiblj  impeach 
the  Prime  Mioister  in  connectioD  with 
this  Vote  ?  In  dealing  with  the  salary 
of  the  Foreign  Secretary  we  are  distiiictly 
allowed  to  impeach  bia  policy.  I  ask 
whether  I  am  uot  at  liberty  to  refer  to 
certain  declaratiooB  of  the  Prime  Minister 
which  I  hold — rightly  or  wrongly — to 
have  produced  certain  reeultB  P 

Sir  W.  HARCOUET  :  I  would  ask, 
as  a  point  of  Order,  whether  an  attack 
can  be  made  on  the  Prime  Minister  on 
this  Vote  for  a  speech  made  by  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  before  he  took  Office  P 

The  CHAIRMAN:  There  is  no  doubt 
about  tlie  Rule.  The  only  thing  for 
which  the  Prime  Minister  is  answerable 
is  some  adminietrative  act  done  by  him 
as  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury.  Any 
general  impeachment  of  the  policy  of  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  must  take  place  in 
the  House  of  Commons,  and  not  in 
Committee  of  Supply.  The  case  of  the 
F(H«ign  Secretary  is  different.  He  caa 
be  attacked  in  Committee  for  the  policy 
of  bis  Department. 
•Mr.  J.  W.  SIDEBOTHAM  (Cheshire, 
Hyde)  asked  that  consideratioo  should 
be  given  to  the  case  of  the  As- 
eistant  Inspectors  of  Mines.  He  would 
not  go  at  length  into  the  matter  if 
the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  would 
assure  him  that  the  matter  was  ool 
entirely  closed,  bat  could  be  re-opened, 
and  that  the  Government  would  in- 
vestigate the  matter  and  attempt  to  put 
a  stop  to  the  great  injustice  these 
saffei^d  under. 

Sir  W.  HARCOURT  said,  he  had 
great  sympathy  with  this  class  of  publii 
servants.  For  many  years  he  had  beei 
at  the  Home  Office,  and  had  had  intimate 

firsonal  relations  with  the  Inspectors, 
bese  gentlemen  were  governed  by 
regular  rules  which  it  was  difficult  to 
depart  from ;  but  he  could  assure  the  hon. 
Member  that,  if  he  or  anyone  else  would 
bring  the  circumstances  under  his  notice, 
be  would  give  them  the  most  favourable 
consideration. 

"Mr.  J.  W.  SIDEBOTHAM :  If  I  ask 
for  an  interview,  will  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  give  it  ? 

Sir  E.  Athmead-BartUtt 
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Sir  W.  HARCOURT  :  Yes  ;  I  shall 

I  quite  ready  to  speak  to  the  hon. 
Member  in  private  on  the  matter.^  p 

Me.  TOMLINSON  (Preston)  said, 
these  gentlemen  were  appointed  under 
circumstanceB  which  led  them  to  believe 
that  they  would  receive  a  certain  amount 
of  superannuation  so  far  as  the  Home 
Office  was  concerned.  They  were  ap- 
nt«d  at  a  time  when  there  were  no 
such  Inspectors  in  the  Public  Service,  so 
that  there  was  no  precedent  to  follow 
except  in  other  branches  of  the  Public 
Service. 

Sir  T.  lea  (Londonderry,  S.)  said, 
he  desired  to  move  to  reduce  the  salary  of 
the  Financial  Secretary  to  the  Treasury 
in  order  to  call  attention  to  the  action  of 
the  Treasury  in  regard  to  the  Irish 
Church  tenants  who  were  known  as  the 
glebe  purchasers.  Some  time  ago  he 
bad  obtained  the  first  place  for  a  Motion 
dealing  with  this  question.  The  Chief 
Secretary  for  Ireland  appeared  to  be  in 
favour  of  the  object  he  hod  in  view,  but 
the  Secretary  to  the  Treasury  bad  come 
down  on  him,  and  had  refused  to  give 
him  a  Committee.  Therefore,  in  the  inte- 
rests of  these  tenants  he  liad  felt  bound 
to  bring  the  question  forward  in  a  few 
words  to-night.  These  tenants  were 
subject  to  Treasury  Rules — Rules  which 
had  been  laid  down  in  a  moxt  austere 
and  mean  manner.  The  case  of  these 
suffering  men  had  been  hrouglit  before 
tfaem,  but  the  Treasury  never  moved 
one  fraction  beyond  what  it  was 
obliged  to  do.  It  was  shown  in  <the 
discussion  in  1891  that,  although  an 
extension  of  time  had  been  given  to  a 
number  of  the  Irish  Church  tenants, 
yet  the^e  were  some  to  whom  that 
coDsideratjoo  had  not  been  extended. 
The  right  hon.  Gentleman  had  asked 
him  if  he  co^ld  suggest  any  other  way  in 
which  the  TWasuiy  could  relieve  the 
Irish  Church  ^purchasers,  and  he  bad 
made  a  suggestion.  He  proposed  that 
some  arrangement  should  be  made  by 
which  these  tenants  could  borrow  the 
one-third  or  one-^urth  from  the  Land 
Commission  in  o^der  to  pay  off  the 
usurers  from  whom  they  had  borrowed  it. 
These  unfortunate  people  had  Ixinght  at 
26,  27,  and  28  yeiairs'  purchase.  They 
bad  had  to  find  one-third  or  one-fourth  of 
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the  pnrchaae  rnone;,  and  this  they  had  to 
borrow  at  exorbitant  r&tea  of  intereat — - 
80  exorbitant  that  they  were  unable  to 
pay  off  the  ioBtalmeDts.  He  would  ask 
the  Secretary  to  the  Treasury  to  appoint 
a  Committee  of  Inquiry.  It  would  be 
fouDd  that  a  great  proportion  of  these 
tenants  had  been  sold  up  through  the 
high  price  they  had  bad  to  pay  for  their 
holdings — the  purchase  having  been,  in  a 
sense,  compulsory.  He  considered  that 
the  proposal  he  had  made  under  which 
the  tenants  would  be  able  to  borrow  from 
the  Land  Commission  at  2i  per  cent, 
would,  in  the  long  run,  benefit  tbe  Trea- 
sury. These  were  a  highly  [honourable 
and  deserving  class  of  men.  They  ex- 
isted throughout  the  whole  length  and 
breadtli  of  Ireland,  and  they  felt  the 
piach  of  the  times  enormously.  The 
only  argument  adduced  in  opposition  to 
his  proposal  by  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  was  that  if  they  did  this  thing 
the  money  would  have  to  come  from 
somewhere,  and  the  only  available  source 
was  the  £30,000,000  or  £40,000,000  allo- 
cated under  the  Land  Purchase  Act,  which 
fund  the  Government  were  anxious  not  to 
diminish  nnuecessarlly.  But  this  fund 
had  not  been  got  into  working  order  to 
any  great  extent  yet,  and  he  did  not  see 
why  the  money  he  asked  for  should  not 
be  advanced  in  this  way.  If  the  Secre- 
tary to  the  Treasury  could  give  this  relief 
let  htm  do  BO ;  if  not,  let  him  give  the 
Committee  of  Inquiry,  He  (Sir  T.  Lea) 
begged  to  move  the  reduction  of  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman's  salary  by  the  sum 
of  £1,000. 

The  CHAIRMAN  :  It  is  not  neces- 
sary to  move  a  reduction  of  the  Financial 
Secretary's  salary  in  order  to  draw  atten- 
tion to  this  subject. 

Sir  T.  lea  :  Alter  his  hard  work 
to-nigbt  I  should  be  glad  to  spare  him. 
I  will  not  move. 
•Sib  J.  T.  HIBBERT  said,  he  would 
give  tbe  hon.  Baronet  the  best  reply  he 
could  under  the  cireumBtanceB.  There 
would  be  very  great  difficulty  in  carry- 
ing out  the  suggestion  of  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber, because  he  sought  to  re-open  the 
qnestion  of  tbe  number  of  years'  purchase 
which  bad  been  paid  by  these  tenants. 
He(&J.T.Hibbert)would  not  say  that 
tbe  Committee  for  which  the  hon.  Hem- 


'ber  asked  would  not  be  desirable.  He 
would  like  to  discuss  the  matter  with  the 
hon.  Member,  and  try  and  come  to  some 
conclusion.  Therefore,  he  would  suggest 
that  the  hon.  Member  should  furnish  the 
Treasury  with  a  statement  giving  all  the 
facts  of  the  case. 

Mr.  T.  W.  RUSSELL  (Tyrone,  S.) 
said,  it  was  not  necessary  to  draw  up  a 
statement.  It  was  admitted  that  these 
purchasers  had  purchased  under  especially 
hard  conditions.  It  was,  in  fact,  almost 
compulsory  purchase.  These  persons 
had  to  borrow  one-fourth  of  their  pur- 
chase-money,  while  purchasers  under  the 
Land  Purchase  Act  had  the  money 
advanced  to  them  by  the  Government! 
All  that  was  wanted  was  that,  in  order  to 
prevent  these  men  beiug  mined  by 
usurious  interest  paid  to  the  money- 
lenders and  gombeen  men,  some  arrange- 
ment should  be  made  by  the  Land  Com- 
mission to  advance  money  to  them  In 
order  to  enable  them  to  pay  ofT  this  one- 
fourth.  He  admitted  the  difficulty  of  the 
case,  for  it  would  be  said — "  You  are 
asking  for  British  money  to  pay  off  Irish 
debts."  But  that  was  all  the  more 
reason  why  the  Committee  should  con- 
sider whether  these  purcliasers  could  not 
be  placed  in  the  same  position  as  pur- 
chasers under  the  Acta  of  1885  and 
1891. 

Sir  J.  T.  HIBBERT :  I  shall  he 
happy  to  discuss  the  matter  with  hon. 
Gentlemen. 

SiK  T.  LEA  said,  that  all  he  want«d 
was  that  the  Irish  Church  purchasers 
under  the  Act  of  1870  should  have  the 
same  privileges  as  were  given  to  the 
Ashbourne  Act  purchasers.  There  were 
one  or  two  other  things  that  a  Committee 
might  well  investigate. 

Mk.  TOMLINSON  wished  to  know 
what  was  the  meaning  of  an  asterisk 
being  put  against  the  salaries  of  the 
Directors  of  the  Suez  Canal.  What 
were  to  be  the  salaries  paid  in  the 
future  ? 

Mr.  HANBURY  asked  whether  the 
Committee  were  to  understand  that  after 
this  Vote  the  Government  would  mov« 
to  report  Progress  ? 
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•Sir  J.  T.  HIBBERT  :  Yes.  The 
information  the  hon.  Member  for  Preston 
asks  for  can  be  given  on  Report. 

Vote  agreed  to. 

Resolutions  to  be  reported  To-morrow  ; 
Committee  to  sit  again  To-morrow. 

WAYS  AND  MEANS. 
Considered  in  Committee. 

(In  the  Committee.) 

Resolved,  That,  towards  making  good  the 
Supply  granted  to  Her  Majesty  for  the  service 
of  the  year  ending  on  the  Slst  day  of  March, 
1894,  the  sura  of  £11,856,191  be  granted  out  of 
the  Consolidated  Fund  of  the  United  Kingdom. 
^{Sir  J.  T,  HibheH.) 

Resolution  to  be  reported  To-morrow  ; 
Committee  to  sit  again  To-morrow. 

SUPPLY— REPORT. 
Resolution  [4th  September]  reported. 

CIVIL  SERVICES  AND  REVENUE 
DEPARTMENTS,  1893-4. 

Class  I. 

*'That  a  sum,  not  exceeding  £139,238,  be 
granted  to  Her  Majesty,  to  complete  the  sum 
necessary  to  defray  the  Charge  which  will  come 
in  course  of  payment  during  the  year  ending  on 
the  3l8t  day  of  March,  1894,  for  Rates  and 
Contributions  in  lieu  of  Rates,  &c.,  in  respect 
of  Government  Property,  and  ifor  the  Salaries 
and  Expenses  of  the  Rating  of  Government 
Property  Department" 

Resolution  agreed  to. 

COUNTY    SURVEYORS  (IRELAND)  BILL 
[X<ir<i#].— (No.  463.) 

Read  a  second  time,  and  committed  for 
To-morrow, 

BANKRUPTCY. 

Paper  [presented  4th  September]  to 
be  printed.     [No.  406.] 

QUEENS    COLLEGE,   CORK. 

Copj  presented,^-of  Report  of  the 
President  for  the  Session  1892-3,  with 
Appendices  [bj  Command]  ;  to  lie  npon 
the  Table. 

CIVIL    SERVICE    (SPECIAL    RATES    OF 

PENSION). 

Return  presented, — relative  thereto 
[ordered  28th  July  ;  Mr.  T.  M.  Heaiy]  ; 
to  lie  upon  the  Table. 


COINAGE. 

Copy  presented,— of  Two  Orders  in 
Council,  dated  26th  August,  1893,  and 
the  Drafts  of  two  Proclamations  for  de- 
monetising in  the  Colony  of  Fiji,  and  the 
Colonies  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  and 
Natal  respectively,  sovereigns  and  half- 
sovereigns  coined  before  Her  Majesty^s 
reign  [by  Act]^;  to  lie  upon  the 
Table. 

DOCKYARD   PORTS    REGULATION   ACT, 

1865. 

Copy  presented,^-of  Order  in  Council, 
dated  26th  August,  1893,  cancelling 
Clause  21  of  the  Order  in  Council  of  15th 
August,  1890,  with  reference  to  the 
Dockyard  Port  of  Plymouth,  and  substi- 
tuting a  Clause  in  lieu  thereof  [by  Act]  ; 
to  lie  upon  the  Table. 

PILOTAGE. 

Copy  presented,— of  Order  in  Council, 
dated  26th  August,  1893,  approving  Bye- 
Laws  and  Rules  of  Pilotage  made  and 
established  by  the  Trinity  House  in 
Kingston  upon  Hull  for  the  better  regu- 
lation of  Pilots  and  Pilotage  of  the  ports 
of  Kingston  upon  Hull  and  Great  Grimsby 
[by  Act]  ;  to  lie  upon  the  Table. 

WINTER   ASSIZES  ACTS,  1876  AND  1877. 

Copy  presented,— of  Eight  Orders  in 
Council,  dated  26th  August,  1893, 
relating  to  the  forthcoming  Winter 
Assizes  (Counties  1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  6,  and  7), 
and  the  Central  Criminal  Court  District 
[by  Act]  ;  to  lie  upon  the  Table. 

GOVERNMENT  OF  IRELAND  BILL 
(DATES  OF  STAGES,  &c.) 

Return  ordered,  '^  of  the  dates  of  the 
Sittings  at  which  the  House  of  Commons 
was  occupied  with  the  several  Stages  of 
the  Government  of  Ireland  Bill,  or  any 
Resolution  relating  thereto,  distinguishing 
such  Stages,  and  giving  the  number  of 
Sittings  appropriated  to  each,  and  a 
Summary  of  the  whole ;  and,  of  the 
number  of  Divisions  on  each  of  such 
Stages  or  Resolutions,  distinguishing 
the  Divisions  on  Motions  for  the  Closure 
from  other  Divisions." — {Mr,  Carvell 
Williams). 

Hoose  adjourned  at  a  quarter 
after  One  o'dodu 
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HOUSE     OF    LORDS, 
Wednesday^  6th  September  1893, 
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Several  Lords — Took  the  Oath. 

PUBLIC    HEALTH   (LOXDOX)   ACT,  1891, 
AMENDMENT  BILL.— (No.  260.) 

SECOND  READING. 

Order  of  the  Day  for  the  Second 
Reading  read. 

Lord  MONKSWELL  said,  this  was  a 
well-intentioned  Bill,  the  object  of  which 
was  merely  to  restore  the  powers  of  the 
Metropolitan  District  Boards  to  borrow 
money,  powers  of  which  they  have  been 
unintentionally  deprived  bv  the  effect  of 
the  Public  Health  (London)  Act  1891. 

Moved, "  That  the  Bill  be  now  read  2»." 
— {The  Lord  Monkswell.) 

Motion  agreed  to  ;  Bill  read  2^  accord- 
ingly, and  committed  to  a  Committee  of 
the  Whole  House  To-morrow. 

GOVERNMENT  OF  IRELAND  BILL. 

(No.  265.) 

SECOND   READING.       [aDJOURNED 

DEBATE.] 

[second  night.] 

Order  of  the  Dav  for  resuming  the 
Debate  on  the  Amendment  to  the  Motion 
for  the  Second  Reading,  read. 

Debate  resumed  accordingly. 

•The     Duke     of     ARGYLL:     My 
Lords,  we  have  been  told  by  the  only 
man  who,  I  will  not  say  represents,  but 
is,  the  Government  on  this  question,  that 
the   passage   of    this    Bill    tlirough  the 
House  of   Commons   and   its   arrival  in 
your  Lordships^  House  constitutes  a  car- 
dinal fact  in  the  political  history  of  this 
country,     I  am  not  prepared  to  traverse 
that  statement ;  on  the  contrary,  I  accept 
it  to  the  full.     It  is  a  cardinal  fact,  and  I 
believe  also  that  it  will  be  connected  in 
future  times  with  the  strengthening  and 
the  revival  of  some  cardinal  convictions  : 
and  first  and  foremost  among  these  will 
l>e  the  conviction  which   is  forced  upon 
the  minds  of  all  men  that   an  inestimable 
value  is  to  be  attached  to  those  functions 
which  the   ancient  Constitution  of   our 
country  places  in  your  Lordships^  hands, 
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l>ecause  this  cardinal  fact  of  the  passage 
of  this  Bill  through  the  House  of  Com- 
mons and  its  arrival  here  is  not  one  fact, 
but  contains  a  dozen  other  facts  within 
itself.     I    will   mention   some   of   them. 
The  first  cardinal  fact  is  that  the  Bill 
which  does  so  come  is  a  Bill  for  effecting 
revolutionary  changes  in  the  Constitution 
of   this   countrv.     The   second   cardinal 
fact  is  that  it  has  come  to  this  House  by 
the  employment  of  revolutionary  means. 
The  third  cardinal  fact  is  that  it  has  been 
sent  to  this  House  bv  a  maioritv  of  only 
5  per  cent,  of  the  whole  House  of  Com- 
mons ;  and    the  fourth    cardinal  fact  is 
that  in  every  important  case  there  has 
been  a  large  British  majority  against  its 
provisions  ;  and  the  fifth  cardinal  fact  is 
that      this       Bill      has       never      been 
before    the    people     of     this     country. 
My     Lords,     in      these      circumstances 
the    people    look     to    your    Lonlships' 
House,  to  say  the   least,   to  give  them 
time  to  think.     We  are  not  onlv  free  to 
reject  it ;  it  is  expected  and  it  is  demanded 
of  us.     I  have  sometimes  si>eculateil  within 
the  last  week  what  would  happen  if  a 
majority  of  this  House,  by  some  terrible 
act  of   weakness,   bv  some  such  act  of 
betrayal  of  their  former  convictions  us 
we  heard  confessed  bv  my  noble  Friend 
(Lord  Spencer)  last  night,  were  to  allow 
this  Bill  to   pass.     What  would  be  the 
feelings  of  the   country  next   morning  ? 
Over  a  great  part  of  Ireland  it  would  be 
a    feeling    of    absolute    dismay,    and    I 
believe  that  with  the  great  majority  of 
Great  Britain  there  would  be  feelings  of 
indignation  and   of  shame.     It   may   be 
said  that  some  of  my  facts,  such  as  those 
I    have    mentioned    just    now,   are    not 
matters  of  fact,  but  matters  of  opinion. 
It  may  be  denied  that  this  is  a  measure 
of  revolutionary  change.     I   venture   to 
say  that  when  this  Bill  passes,  if  it  ever 
passes,  nothing   in  our  Constitution  will 
stand  as    it  stood   before.     Certainly  not 
the  unity   of  the  Kingdom,  for  I   agree 
with  the  Duke  of  Devonshire  in  drawing 
a  great  distinction  between   that  utterly 
vague  and  meaningless  phrase  about  the 
unity  of  the  Empire  and  the  unity  of  the 
Kingdom.     Certainly    not    tlio    unity  of 
the  Kinj^dom  ;  certainly  not   the  dij'nitv 
of  the  Crown  ;  certainly  not  the  authority 
of  Parliament ;  certainly  not  the  respon- 
sibility of  our  Ministerial  system  ;    cer- 
tainly not,  by  the  confession  of  my  noble 
Friend    opposite,    the    purity   of    public 
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life  ;  and  last,  not  least,  certainly  not  the 
liberties  of  the  people.  Every  one  of 
these  great  interests  would  be  profoundly 
affected,  and  profoundly  affected  for  the 
worse.  My  Lords,  are  we  all  agreed 
upon  this  point  of  the  immense  importance 
of  this  Bill  ?  My  noble  Friend  (Lord 
Spencer)  said  last  night,  in  that  speech 
which  was  so  full  of  that  charm  which 
belongs  to  his  personal  character,  his 
moderation,  courtesy,  and  good  feeling, 
that  at  least  we  are  all  agreed  upon  the 
importance  of  the  subject.  Alas  !  my 
Lords,  I  do  not  think  that  we  are  agreed. 
Nothing  in  my  noble  Friend's  speech 
gave  us  the  least  hint  of  the  enormous 
effect  which  such  a  measure  as  this  must 
have  on  the  practical  working  of  our 
Constitution — nothing  in  his  speech. 
As  I  said  before,  that  speech  was  full  of 
kindness  and  of  courtesy  to  us  all  ;  there 
was  not  one  bitter  word,  not  one  word  of 
recrimination  in  his  speech.  But  we  cannot 
deal  with  this  question  with  rose  water. 
It  cuts  too  deep  ;  it  is  too  serious.  1 
could  not  help  being  reminded  when  I 
heard  my  noble  Friend's  speech  of  two 
celebrated  lines  referring  to  his  illustrious 
namesake — the  poet  Spenser — who  wrote 
much  about  Ireland  in  the  days  of  Queen 
Elizabeth.  Courtesy  towards  opponents 
and  moderation  of  tone  are  not  the 
weapons  with  which  this  battle  has  been 
fought  outside  the  walls  of  this  House. 
My  noble  Friend  may  delight  in  them, 
and  it  is  always  very  pleasing  to  hear 
him.  I  could  not  help  being  reminded 
of  what  Wordsworth  has  said  of 
Spenser — 

•*  A  plowworm  lamp,  it  cheeretl  mild  Spenser, 
Called  from  Faeryl.ind  to  struggle  through 

dark  ways." 

— and  most  dark  were  the  ways  through 
which  mv  noble  Friend  has  been  called 
upon  to  struggle.  When  we  heard  the  ex- 
cuses which  he  made  last  night  for  the 
abandonment  of  the  convictions  which 
only  a  few  years  ago  he  expressed  on 
the  subject  of  the  land  in  Ireland  and  of 
the  retention  of  Irish  Members  at  West- 
minster, we  had  a  measure  of  the  "  dark 
ways"  through  which  the  mild  Spencer  of 
our  own  day  has  been  called  upon  to 
struggle.  We  are  not  agreed,  therefore, 
upon  the  importance  of  this  subject. 
Did  your  Lordships  hear  the  Duke  of 
Devonshire  last  night  re-aftirm  the  pleas 
which  Mr.  Gladstone  lately  denounced  ? 
The  noble  Duke  quoted  them  one  by  one 
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— I  think  they  were  seven  in  number. 
He  said  Mr.  Gladstone  had  caricatured 
them  all  more  or  less,  but  substantially 
he  adhered  to  them.  What  did  Mr. 
Gladstone  say  of  these  pleas  of  the 
Unionist  Party  ?  The  Duke  of  Devon- 
shire did  not  refer  to  that  ;  but  so  far 
from  admitting  those  pleas,  which  are 
the  pleas  which  assert  the  importance  of 
this  measure,  Mr.  Gladstone  said  that 
those  pleas  were  all  of  them  "  enormous, 
hideous,  and  monstrous  falsehoo<ls  "  I  I 
hope  none  of  us  will  be  accused  of 
using  strong  language  after  that  illus- 
trious example,  because,  after  it,  we  can 
iLse  any  language  we  like.  I  rejoice  in 
it  myself,  because  I  do  not  in  the  least 
object  to  this  language  on  the  part  of 
Mr.  Gladstone.  I  know  it  to  be  perfectly 
sincere  ;  he  is  absolutely  sincere,  and  I 
am  not  quite  sure  whether  he  is  not  the 
only  Member  of  the  Government  who  is 
sincere.  I  look  upon  my  right  hon. 
Friend  at  the  head  of  the  Government  as 
I  look  upon  the  Mahdi,  or  any  of  the 
dervishes  in  the  Valley  of  the  Nile,  as  a 
pure  fanatic.  He  cannot  look  on  this 
subject  with  moderation,  or  even  with 
common  temper.  That  is  why  I  like 
this  language,  because  it  proves  to  us  the 
inflamed  state  of  mind  of  that  man  in 
whose  hands  the  destinies  of  this  country 
would  be  if  your  Lordships  do  not  per- 
form your  duty  to  the  people.  It  is 
perfectly  clear  that  Mr.  Gladstone  does 
not  admit  the  enormous  imj)ortance  of 
this  measure.  He  treats  it,  and  has  all 
along  treated  it,  as  a  comparatively  light 
thing — that  is  to  say,  as  if  it  were  simply 
the  setting  up  of  a  new  municipality  in 
the  country  —  local  government,  self- 
government.  Now,  my  Lords,  I  wish  to 
address  myself  to  another  cardinal  fact 
which  I  have  not  yet  mentioned.  There 
is  a  sixth  fact  of  equal  importance  to 
those  five  which  I  have  already  enu- 
merated. I  maintain  that  this  contest 
has  been  carried  on  in  the  country  by 
systematic  concealment  and  deception  of 
the  people.  Not  only  do  I  say  that 
this  Bill  has  never  been  before  the 
*^ople,  but  I  say  that  the  whole  of 
tltis  subject  has  never  been  placed  by  the 
Gladstonian  Party  in  the  light  of  com- 
mon fdirness  before  the  people.  By  am- 
biguities'^  of  expression,  by  dexterous 
management  of  words,  by  simple  tricks 
of  tactics,\  the  people  have  been  misled 
and  confuted    systematically   and  of  set 
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purpose  as  to  the  great  issues  which  are 
before  them.  I  have  said  this  on  many 
platforms  in  the  country,  and  I  should  be 
ashamed  if  I  declined  to  justify  that 
statement  now  in  the  presence  of  my  noble 
Friends,  who  can  answer  for  themselves. 
I  say,  in  the  first  place,  that  the  Prime 
Minister  is  the  main  conductor  of  this 
campaign.  I  do  not  say  anything  of  my 
noble  Friends  opposite,  as  I  have  not 
seen  one  speech  of  theirs  which  answers 
to  that  description.  The  Prime  Minister 
on  thi^  subject  is  the  Government,  and 
he  alone.  My  noble  Friends  oppo- 
site are  not  the  Government ;  we 
know  that  very  well.  "Our  whole 
heart  and  soul,"  the  Prime  Minister 
said  lately,  "are  set  on  this  Bill."  I 
did  not  hear  much  heart  or  much  soul  in 
the  speeches  of  the  noble  Lords  opposite 
delivered  last  night.  No  ;  we  have  to 
deal  with  Mr.  Gladstone,  and  Mr.  Glad- 
stone alone,  as  reganls  his  ])ower,  as 
regards  his  influence  in  the  country,  and 
as  regards  the  methods  a<iopte<l  in  the 
prosecution  of  this  question.  I  say  here, 
as  I  have  said  elsewhere,  that  the 
advocacy  of  this  measure  has  been  pur- 
sued by  passionate  misrepresentation  of 
history.  I  have  endeavoured  to  show 
that  in  another  form  ;  and  I  am  not 
going  to  trouble  the  House  to-night  with 
a  single  word  on  the  subject  :  but  it  has 
been  pursued  by  passionate  misrepresen- 
tation of  contemporary  events  aud  of 
recent  history,  and  espe<;ially  it  has  been 
treated  with  the  utmost  deception,  I 
think,  as  regards  the  relation  between 
this  Bill  and  the  Union  between  us  and 
Ireland,  and  the  Repeal  of  that  Union. 
We  know  exactly  the  date  of  the  con- 
version of  the  Government  by  the  date 
of  the  conversion  of  the  Prime  Minister — 

••When  I  began  last  autumn  tp  weigh  deeply 
this  qaestion." 

Such  are  the  words  in  which  Mr. 
Gladstone  explained,  not  in  as]>eech,  but 
in  a  published  article,  "  The  History  of 
an  Idea" — 

"  When  I  began  last  autumn  to  weigh  deeply 
this  (juestion." 

That  is,  the  autumn  of  1885.  My  Lords, 
just  think  of  the  confession  these  words 
imply — 

**  I  began  last  autumn  to  weigh  deeply  this 
Irish  Question." 

Let  me  remind  the  House  of  the  stages 
which   have  passed   since    the    Union. 


From  1800  to  1829,  29  years  elapsed. 
During  the  whole  or  the  greater  part  of 
that  time,  Ireland  came  before  us  upon  the 
Catholic  question.  As  you  know,  it 
was  carried  to  a  triumphant  issue  by 
the  Catholics  in  Ireland  on  behalf  of  the 
Catholics  of  the  whole  country.  From 
1829  to  1842, 13  years  elapsed.  We  had 
Ireland  before  us  again  in  the  form  of  the 
Daniel  OX'onnell  agitation  for  Repeal. 
The  moment  he  got  Catholic  Emancipa- 
tion he  set  to  work  to  start  the  agitation 
for  Repeal.  When  that  was  suppressed  by 
Sir  R.  Peel  in  1842,  then,  from  1842  to 
1870,  a  period  of  28  years,  we  had 
Fenianism  and  many  of  those  local 
disturbances  which  kept  Ireland  again 
perpetually  before  us.  From  1870  to 
1885,  the  date  of  Mr.  Gladstone's 
Hegira,  or  conversion,  15  years,  we 
had  the  Home  Rule  agitation  under 
Mr.  Butt  and  Mr.  Parnell.  There 
are  15  years  Ixitween  the  initiation  of 
the  Home  Rule  policy  of  Mr.  Butt  and 
the  new  convictions  of  Mr.  Gladstone, 
until  he  had  *'  begun  to  weigh  this  Irish 
Question."  Now,  my  Lords,  I  have 
sometimes  wondered  whether  it  is  pos- 
sible to  argue  at  all  with  my  noble 
Friends  opposite.  jSo  argument  can  be 
conducted  without  some  common  ground 
of  aj^rcement.  We  are  not  agreed,  I  am 
afraid,  as  to  what  is  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  country  ;  we  are  not  agreed 
as  to  what  are  the  liberties  of  the  people; 
we  are  not  agreed,  I  much  fear,  as  to 
what  constitutes  the  honour  of  public 
men  in  public  questions.  But,  in  search- 
ing diligently  whether  I  could  find  any 
words  of  common  agreement  between  me 
and  my  right  hon.  Friend  at  the  head  of  the 
Government,  I  find  one  striking  passage. 
It  is  not  in  a  speech  ;  it  is  taken  from  a 
deliberate  writing  ;  and  there  I  find  these 
two  propositions  laid  down — they  are  all 
that  I  desire  : — 

"  This  (luestion,'*  he  says.  "  goes  down  to  the 
verj'  roots  of  our  whole  civil  and  political  Con- 
stitution." 

Nothing  could  be  stronger  than  that. 
This  is  no  Bill  to  give  local  liberties  ;  it 
is  no  Bill  to  set  up  a  new  municipality  ; 
it  is  no  Bill  for  the  mere  extension  of 
what  we  know  very  well  as  connected 
with  domestic  government.  It  is  a  Bill, 
he  says,  "  which  goes  down  to  the  very 
roots  of  our  whole  civil  and  political 
Constitution."  The  second  proposition  is 
that  this  is  a  subject  with  which  up  to  that 
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time  the  British  mind  was  absolutely  uu- 
prepnred  to  deal — "  as  ifj^norant  of  it,"  are 
his  words,  "us  of  thediflereiitial  calciihis." 
On  these  two  frieth  and  admisflions  bv 
Mr.  Glailstone  I  base  my  argument  to- 
nijjht ;  and  I  venture  to  lay  down  this 
principle  as  one  which  should  gain  the 
assent  of  both  sides  of  this  House — that 
if  a  great  measure  which  goes  to  the 
"roots of  our  civil  and  political  Constitu- 
tion "  is  brought  forward  at  a  time  when 
the  British  mind — not  one  class  oidy, 
but  the  whole  British  mind — was  "  as 
ignorant  "  on  the  subject  **  as  they  are  on 
the  differential  calculus,"  it  is  the  abso- 
lute duty  of  those  who  attempt  to  devise 
a  new  British  Constitution  to  exercise 
the  duty  of  perfect  candour  towards  the 
people  of  this  country.  Anything  like 
shiftiness,  concealment,  deceit,  is  a  great 
cri  me  against  the  people  of  th  is  coim  try  ,and 
the  more  so  when  we  remember  that  the 
task  of  drawing  up  a  new  Constitution 
"going  to  the  very  roots  of  our  whole 
civil  and  political  Constitution "  is  an 
absolute  novelty  in  the  whole  history  of 
England.  Not  one  of  our  revolutions 
has  been  made  in  any  other  name  than 
the  name  of  pre-existing  laws.  No  group 
of  12  or  13  men,  whatever  their  qualifi- 
cations in  their  own  minds  maj  be,  have 
ever  sat  round  a  green  table  and  deliber- 
ately determined  to  frame  a  Constitution 
"going  to  the  whole  roots  of  our  civil 
and  political  Constitution  "  ; '  it  is  an 
absolute  novelty  in  the  history  of  Eng- 
land. Now,  my  Lords,  has  this  been  the 
conduct  of  the  Government  ?  What  is 
the  explanation  we  are  to  give  of  the 
sudden  conversion  of  the  Prime  Minister 
and  certain  of  his  Colleagues  ?  It  is  all 
very  well  to  say  it  was  in  the  autumn  of 
\W6  ;  do  we  not  all  remember  what 
happened  in  the  autumn  of  1885  ?  Was 
not  that  the  <late  when  a  certain  large 
contingent  of  Irish  Members  was  added 
to  the  Irish  brigade  in  the  House  of 
Commons  ?  I  would  like  to  read  to  your 
Lordshii)s  what  was  the  plan  of  cam- 
paign under  which  and  before  which 
Mr.  Gladstone  struck  his  colours.  Here 
is  a  description  of  the  policy  of  Mr. 
Parnell — 

*'  Why  not  start  in  the  ITousc  of  Cornmoiis  an 
Irish  National  Party,  which  should  express  ]>y 
its  very  action  in  Parliament  the  distrust  and 
hatred  felt  by  so  many  of  the  Irish  people  to 
any  antl  every  English  Parliament?  Would 
not  the  vast  majority  of  the  Irish  j)eople  soon 
begin  to  put  faith  in  the  Party  which  employed 
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its  position  in  the  House  of  CommooB  to  worry 
and  obstruct  the  House  of  Commons  and  make 
it  ridiculous  in  the  eyes  of  foreijrn  nations? 
What  ardent  Irish  Nationalist  could  refuse  to 
give  his  supiwrt  and  approval  to  a  Party  like 
this  ? " 

There  is  the  explanation  of  the  sudden 
conversion  —  and  whose  words  are 
these  ?  They  are  the  words  of  your 
nominal  Irish  Leader  —  the  mild 
McCarthy.  It  was  to  this  conspiracy, 
and  nothing  else,  that  Mr.  Gladstone 
struck  his  colours  ;  contemporary  events 
prove  it.  It  was  because  you  were  over- 
mastered in  Parliament,  and  because  you 
saw  a  chance  of  making  a  dishonourable 
alliance  with  the  Irish  Party.  That  is 
my  explanation  of  the  Hegira  in  policy 
of  a  portion  of  the  Liberal  Party.  This 
policy,  these  tactics,  this  policy  of  deal- 
ing with  this  tremendous  question — cut- 
ting to  the  roots  of  our  whole  civil  and 
political  Constitution  by  tricks  of 
tactics — is  not  my  accusation  ;  it  is  the 
avowal  of  the  Prime  Minister  himself. 
Do  we  not  remember  the  speech  he  made 
on  January  8,  1886,  on  the  Address  tx) 
the  Crown  ?  I  have  read  that  speech 
over  and  over  again  with  ever-increasing 
astonishment.  He  began  by  professing 
a  desire  to  separate  this  question  from 
every  Party  interest ;  he  said  it  would 
be  a  great  crime  to  make  it  a  Party 
question ;  he  could  not  use  language 
strong  enough  ;  nothing  he  did  should 
tend,  so  far  as  he  could  help  it,  to  mix  it 
up  with  politics.     He  said — 

**  I  hope  some  Member  of  the  Government 
opposite  will  take  up  that  view  of  satisfying 
the  demands  of  Ireland." 

Then  came  the  contradiction.  Addressing 
the  younger  Members  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  his  language  was  to  this 
effect  —  **  There  are  many  young 
Members  in  this  House.  Perhaps  I 
may  be  allowed  to  give  the  advice  of  an 
old  man,  an  old  Parliamentary  hand.  Hold 
your  tongues  ;  keep  your  counsel.  I  mean 
to  keep  my  counsel  ;  I  advise  you  to  keep 
yours.  I  am  the  great  Panjandrum  ;  I 
am  the  great  necromancer,  the  old  Parlia- 
mentary hand  ;  watch  me,  follow  me, 
and  I  will  show  vou  how  to  win  the 
trick." 

The  lord  PRESIDENT  of  the 
COUNCIL  AND  SECRETARY  of 
STATE  FOR  INDIA  (The  Earl  of 
Kimbekley)  :  Is  that  a  quotation  ? 
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•The  DiTKE  op  ARGYLL  :  No. 
Quotatious,  my  Lords,  are  quite  fair  iu 
two  forms — when  they  are  avowedly 
given  verbatim,  and  when  they  are 
avowedly  given  as  the  meaning  of  the 
wonls  used.  I  have  the  precise  words 
of  Mr.  Gladstone  here.     He  said — 

"  Addressinjr  those  who  have  taken  their 
Keats  for  the  first  time,  I  may  avail  myself  of 
the  privile^re  of  oM  age  to  offer  a  rec«>mmen«la- 
tion.  I  will  tell  them  of  my  own  intention  to 
keep  myself  and  to  reserve  my  own  freedom 
until  I  nee  the  moment  and  the  occasion  when 
there  may  be  a  pros|)ect  of  [)ublic  benefit  in 
en<Ieavouringto  make  a  movement  forward." 

And  these  are  the  last  words — 

"  And  I  shall  venture  to  recommend  them,  as 
an  old  Parlia^uentary  hand,  to  do  the  same  " 

This  is  the  Leader  who  deprecated  above 

all  things  mixing   up  this  Irish  question 

with  Party  tactics — an  open  avowal  that 

he  was  going   to  treat  it  in  the  spirit  of 

an  old   Parliamentary  hand.     And  well 

he  has  fulfilled  his  part.      His  one  object 

throughout  this  campaign  and  that  of  all 

his  followers — and  they   have  followed 

him  with  abject  slavery — was  to  arouse 

passion,  to  conceal  his  cards,  and  to  take 

advantage  of   that   universal    ignorance 

which  he  declared  to  exist  in  the  British 

mind.     How  did  the  campaign   begin  ? 

It   began  by  a  ferocious  attack  on  the 

Act  of  Union  and  on  its  great  author.  I 

suppose  we  all  remember  the  expression 

which    slipped   out   with   regard  to  the 

action  of  the  most  illustrious  figure  who 

has  ever  appeared  on  the  political  horizon 

of  this  country — the  "  blackguardism  "  of 

the  Union  and  of  Mr.  Pitt.      It  was  in  a 

private  letter,  I  am  bound  to  say  a  letter 

which   I  do  not  think  was  ever  intended 

to  be  publishe<l,  and  I  quote  it  merely  as 

showing  the  tem}>er  of  mind  in  which  the 

Prime  Minister  of  the  country  addressed 

himself  to  this  great  topic — '*  the  black- 

guaniism    of    the    Union.**      And     this 

was  followed  by  an  attempt  to  connect 

the  opposition    to    the   Union   with    the 

Liberal  Party  and  with  Liberal  politics. 

Now,  I   hold  this  to  be  a  fundamental 

part    of     the    historical    question,    and 

on      this      subject     I      rely      on      an 

authority    which    will    be  acceptable,  I 

think,      to      noble      Lords       opposite. 

On  this  subject   I   place  myself  almost 

entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  noble  Earl 

the  Foreign   Secretary.     Many  of  your 

Lordships  may  have  read  the  admirable 

little    book   which    Lord    Rosebery  has 

published  on  the  life  of  Pitt.    It  is  a 


very  brilliant  performance,  and,  what  is 
better  than   brilliant,  it  is  a  solid  contri- 
bution to  the  political  literature  of   this 
country.     There  are  some  passages  iu  it 
which    I    venture  to    think   are    purely 
conventional.     The  noble  Earl  obviously 
did  not  wish  to  accentuate  too  much   the 
broad    divergence    between     the     view 
which  he  takes  of   his  illustrious  ances- 
tral kinsman — for  I  believe  he  was  such 
— and    that   which    is    common    to    the 
Liberal  Party .  of  the  day.     A  few  sen- 
tences are  dexterous  I  v  added,  with   the 
diplomatic  skill  of  the  noble  Earl,  just  to 
take  oflT  the  edge  of  the  contrast ;  but, 
with  the  exception  of  those  pajisages,  the 
book  represents  the  exact  view  of  the 
Union  and  of  Mr.  Pitt's  conduct  on  that 
great  question   which   I  am  disposed  to 
take.     I  agree  with   Lord   Rosebery  on 
those  three  great  questions — (1)  On  the 
conduct  of  the  Whig  Party  at  that  time 
— that  is   to  say,   the  Foxite  Liberals  : 
(2)  the  conduct  of  Mr.   Pitt ;   and  (3), 
which  is  more  relevant  to  this  contro- 
versy, the  true  character  of  the  Act  of 
Union.     As  regards  the  Whig  Party,  I 
cannot  forget  that  I  myself  belong  to  a 
Whig  family.     I  have  never  held  Office 
in  connection  with  the  modern  Conser- 
vative Party,  but  I  am  bound  to  say  that, 
although  I  think  some  of  the  expressions 
of  the   noble   Earl   with   regard    to  the 
Foxite  Wltigs  are  somewhat  over-severe, 
and  almost  spiteful,  yet  in  the  main  I 
agree    with    him.      They  had   but    one 
motive  in   the    world,  and    that  was  to 
oppose  everything  that  was  proposed  by 
Mr.  Pitt.      Their  conduct  at  that  time 
was,  in  my  opinion,  eminently   unpatri- 
otic.    I  never  had  the  smallest  sympathy 
with  them,  and  I  subscribe  altogether  to 
the  language   in  which   the  noble  Earl 
has    condemned  them.      But   the  noble 
Earl    must    remember    that    the   Whig 
Partv  and  the  Liberal  Partv   have  long 
repented  of  their  failure  upon  that  celcj- 
brated  occasion  ;  and  the  repentance  was 
not  alone  with  them,   but  it   was   with 
others    who    were     still     more    deeply 
engaged  in  the  resistance  to   Mr.  Pitt. 
Grattan  himself,  who  came  across  to  this 
country,  and    was    for  a  short    time  a 
Member  of  the  House  of  Commons,  in 
182(\    upon    his    death-bed,    spent    his 
last     breath     on     earth    in    expressing 
his     earnest      hope      that     the     Union 
which  he  had  so    long    resisted    should 
never  be  repealed.     Wo  have  that  on  the 
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authority  of  two  of  the  most  illustrious 
meu   who  have  ever   sat  in  the  British 
House   of    Commons — the   authority    of 
William  Wilberforce  and   of  Sir  James 
Mackintosh.       Then,    as     regards     the 
attempt   to   connect  modern   Liberalism 
with  that  of  18()0,  do  we  not  remember 
that  Lord  Grey  in  1834  was  the  Minister 
who  put  into  the  mouth  of  the  Sovereign 
— the  King's  Speech  at   the   time — the 
opinion,  in  language  which  I  declare  even 
now  I  think  was  exaggerated,  that  the 
highest    interests   and    salvation    of    the 
£mpire  depended  on  the  maintenance  of 
the  Union  ?     How  dare  you  quote  the 
Liberalism  of  1800  when  you  have  these 
facts  staring  you  in  the  face  ?     Do  you 
not  know  that  so  late  as  this  Session  it  has 
been  stated — and  I  believe  with  perfect 
truth — that  a  son  of  Daniel  O'Connell  has 
signed  a  Petition  to  Parliament  against 
the  Home  Rule  Bill  ?     I  agree  with  the 
noble  Earl  when  he  says  in   his  volume 
that  the  Union  was  passed  with  a  rare 
unanimity,  and   I   believe  Mr.  Pitt  was 
right  when  he  said  it  was  supported  by 
all  who  were  not  secret  enemies  of  the 
British  Empire.     I  pass  to  the  question 
of  the  corruption  of  Mr.  Pitt — the  corrup- 
tion by  which  the  Union  was  effected. 
There  has  been  no  weapon  used    more 
prominently  by  Mr.  Gladstone  than  this 
old  story.     On  that  subject,  also,  I  put 
myself    in    the   hands   of    the    Foreign 
Secretary.      I  admire  his  account  of  it, 
and  believe  it  to  be  true.     He  says  that 
in    Ireland  at  that   time   nothing   could 
be  done   without   corruption.     The   en- 
franchisement  of    the   Roman   Catholic 
voters      was     obtained     by     corruption. 
Lord     Rosebery      is     right     when     he 
says    that   Mr.   Pitt's    conduct    can    be 
defended  on  this  broad  ground — that  it 
was  his  object  to  buy  out  corruption  and 
close   its  annals  for  ever  as  regards  the 
relations  of  the  two  countries,  and  he  did 
it.     The  Union  did  put  an  end  to  corrup- 
tion in  that  gross  form.     That  is  the  true 
explanation,  and,  my  Lords,  he  did  put  an 
end    to   corruption.     There   is  only  one 
observation  of  the  noble  Earl's  in  that 
book,  and  in  reference  to  this  subject,  to 
which,  alas !  I   cannot  subscribe.     It  is 
part  of  the  conventional  form  of  treating 
these  former  times  to  say  that  we  must 
not  judge  them  by  the  standard  of  morals 
of   our  own    time,    and    the  noble    Earl 
implies  that  as  to  any  corruption  in  our 
day,  the  thing  is  so  entirely  out  of  the 
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question  that  it  is  hardly  fair  to  judge  of 
Mr.  Pitt  by  the  magnificent  standard  of 
our  own  time.      Alas  !    my  Lords,  this 
may  have  been    the  case  within  recent 
times,  but  it  is  no  longer  the  case  since 
the  formation  of  the  present  Government. 
I  know  no  Government  in  the  history  of 
the  Kingdom  which  has  been  so  corrupt 
as  this   Government.     There  is  nothing 
that  has  not  been  put  up   to  auction — 
the  auction  of  a  few  votes.     "Marching 
through  plunder  to  disintegration  "  was 
Mr.  Gladstone's  own  description  of  the 
Irish  Party  ;  to  give  them  the  means  and 
the  opportunities  of  plunder  has  been  his 
great  object  in  order  to  secure  their  votes. 
My  Lords,  it  is  not  merely  in  the  sale  of 
principles,  in  the  sale  of  opinions,  but  it 
is  actually  in  money's  worth — in  money. 
The  dangerous  principle  that  the  State  can 
regulate  values  and  determine  prices  is  eat- 
ing deeply,  by  mornland  pecuniary  corrup- 
tion, into  the  constitution  of  society  in  this 
country.    When  candidates  address  them- 
selves now  to  the  Irish  people  they  say — 
"  We  will  form  a  Goveriunent  that  will 
reduce  your  rents  to  prairie  value."  That 
is  worse  than  any  money  corruption  ever 
invented  by  Pitt.     Pitt's  corruption  was 
temporary  and   for   temporary  jnirposcs  ; 
this  is  a  permanent  fountain  of  corruption 
planted  in  the  hearts  of  the  people  and 
the  customs  of  the  country.     All  I  can 
say  is  that  if  this  is  to  be  your  principle 
of  government  I  am  sorry  for  the  coming 
democracv.     Mv  own  belief  is,  and  has 
always    been,   that,   however     you    may 
define   it,  what  people  call  democracy  is 
absolutely  inevitable.     But  a  democracy 
may  be  a  virtuous  democracy  or  a  corrupt 
democracy,  and  it  de])ends  much  on  the 
conduct  and   character  of  j)ublic  men  in 
such  controversies  as  that  in  which  we 
are  now  engaged  whether  the  democracy 
of  the  future   is  to  be  an  honest  one  or 
not.     As  regards  this  form  of  corruj)tion, 
something  like  the  words  of  Shakespeare 
often  ov,QA\r  to  mv  mind — 

"  Who  bril>es  with  mcmey  l)ril)es  with  trash, 
lUit  he  that  bribes  with  our  g(>rj<l  laws 
Sells  that  whi('h  naufjrht  enriches  him, 
And  makes  us  poor  indewi.*' 

There  is  another  phase  of  this  contro- 
versy in  which  I  agree  with  Lord  Rose- 
bery, and  that  is  the  character  of  Irish 
independence  as  given  in  1782.  Mr. 
Ghulstone  always  praises  excessively  the 
Act  of  1782,  which  set  up  Grattau's 
Parliament.      He   treats   it  as  the    con- 
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cessioD  of  an  ancient  right  which  Ireland 
had  always  possessed.  The  view  he  thus 
takes  of  it  is  historically,  entirely  untrue, 
but  I  pass  over  that.  Indeed,  I  have 
not  found  one  historical  statement  of  Mr. 
Gladstone  that  will  bear  investigation. 
1  do  not  mean  to  say  that  the  individual 
facts  are  wrong;  but,  as  we  all  know, 
"  truths  half  told  are  ever  the  blackest  of 
lies."  If  you  tell  half  the  truth  and  not 
the  other  half  you  may  prove  anything 
Mr.  Gladstone's  speeches  are  full  of  truths 
stated  in  carefully-selected  language — 
one-half  the  facts  is  given,  but  the  other 
half  is  carefully  suppressed,  so  ithat  the 
whole  representation  is  false.  Lord  Rose- 
bery  does  not  praise  this  scheme  of  Irish 
independence ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  says 
that  it  was  "an  act  of  cowardice,"  and  I 
entirely  agree  with  him.  It  was  the  sheer 
shame  of  impotence.  He  says — "  In  the 
sheer  shame  of  impotence  this  Parliament 
of  Grattan^s  was  set  up."  And  how  was 
it  so  set  up?  It  was  set  up  by  repealing 
a  Declaratory  Act.  This  shows  you  the 
value  of  Declaratory  Acts,  how  strong 
they  are,  and  how  worth  your  while  it  is 
to  rely  upon  Declaratory  Acts,  Declara- 
tory Clauses,  and  declaratory  words. 
But  the  shame  of  that  transaction  was 
this  :  that  Grattan's  Parliament  was  set 
up  without  a  single  attempt  to  define  the 
future  Constitution  or  relations  of  the 
two  countries.  I  come  now  to  the  ques- 
tion of  Home  Rule,  and  on  this  matter, 
again,  we  have  had  the  most  dexterous 
management  on  the  part  of  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  day — that  is  to  say,  on  the 
part  of  its  head.  I  really  cannot  blame 
any  of  my  noble  Friends  opposite  for  any 
of  the  misstatements  to  which  I  shall 
have  to  call  attention.  Now,  with  regard 
to  the  relation  between  Repeal  and  this 
Bill  of  Home  Rule.  My  noble  Friend 
(Lord  Spencer),  in  the  course  of  his  elec- 
toml  campaign,  came  down  to  the  West 
of  Scotland  and  made  an  interesting  speech 
in  the  County  of  Dumbarton,  in  which  he 
said  that  other  people  had  indeed  set  up 
the  notion  of  Home  Rule  as  distinguished 
from  Repeal.  '  For,  though  Mr.  Glad- 
stone did  all  he  could  to  damage  the 
Union,  he  knew  well  enough  that  the 
words.  Repeal  of  the  Union,  had  been  so 
long  familiar  to  the  people  of  this 
country  that  it  would  never  do  to  say 
that  he  went  in  for  Repeal  of  the  Union, 
80  he  adopted  the  minor  phrase  of  Home 
Rale. 


•The  FIRST  LORD  op  the  AD- 
MIRALTY (Earl  Spencer)  :  Is  my 
noble  Friend  quoting  my  words  here  ? 

•The  Duke  of  ARGYLL:  No;  I 
am  coming  to  them,  if  my  noble  Friend 
will  have  a  little  patience  ;  but  really 
the  quotation  I  am  going  to  give  has 
nothing  to  do  with  special  words.  It  is  his 
representation  at  Dumbarton  that  nobody 
knew  what  Home  Rule  meant  before  Mr. 
Gladstone  defined  it.  That  is  not  the  fact. 
The  noble  Earl  ought  to  have  known  that 
early  in  1870  the  policy  of  Home  Rule 
had  been  formulated  by  Mr.  Butt  much 
more  distinctly  than  it  was  formulated 
by  Mr.  Gladstone  before  he  introduced 
his  Bill  of  1886.  I  have  recently  found 
the  original  resolution  drawn  up  by  Mr. 
Butt,  and  used  by  him  at  a  meeting  held 
in  Dublin  in  1870,  and  I  was  very  much 
surprised  to  find  that  all  the  formulas 
used  by  Mr.  Gladstone  in  this  campaign 
were  bodily  stolen  from  Mr.  Butt.  The 
very  words  and  expressions  of  Mr.  Butt^s 
resolution  were  copied  by  Mr.  Gladstone, 
repeated  all  over  the  country,  and  consti- 
tuted his  battle-horse  with  the  consti- 
tuencies. Mr.  Butt  said  he  wanted  Home 
Rule  for  Ireland  for  exclusively  Irish 
and  domestic  affairs.  Yet  how  did  Mr. 
Gladstone  treat  that  for  15  long  years  ? 
What  was  the  relation  he  recognised 
between  Home  Rule  and  Repeal  of  the 
Union  ?  Did  he  begin  by  saying — "  I  see 
what  you  are  at.  You  call  it  Home  Rule, 
you  mean  Repeal  of  the  Union  ?  "  Yes, 
that  is  what  he  did  say.  He  called  it  a 
"new  formula,"  and  that  was  exactly  what 
it  was.  It  was  a  new  formula  for  Re- 
peal. For  15  years,  up  to  the  age  of  75, 
when  most  men  have  sown  their  wild 
oats  ])retty  successfully,  he  resisted  Home 
Rule  admirably,  defined  though  it  had  been 
by  Mr.  Butt.  And  on  what  grounds  ?  He 
said  in  the  first  place  it  is  a  new  formula, 
and  then  more  specifically — "Until  you 
toll  me  what  you  mean  by  Irish  domestip 
affairs  one  by  one  wo  cannot  even  judge 
of  your  proposal."  Well  !  That  is 
exactly  what  we  Unionists  have  been 
saying  for  the  last  seven  years.  And 
yet  this  is  the  formula  which  he  carefully 
repeated  after  his  conversion,  knowing 
that  it  was  an  unintelligible,  because 
ambiguous,  formula  admirably  adapted 
for  deceiving  an  ignorant  electorate. 
He  also  said — "  I  see  what  you  mean. 
You  mean  to  have  a  separate  Parlia- 
ment of  your  own,  and  also  Irish  Mem- 
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poor  Mr.  Butt  got  up  and  mumbled 
something  to  tho  House  of  Commons,  as 
much  as  to  saj  that  he  did  not  mean 
that,  and  then  Mr.  Gla<^istone  pounced 
on  him  and  said — "  It  in  all  very  well 
for  the  hon.  Member  to  say  that  when  the 
blot  has  been  hit."  That  is  the  "  blot " 
which  he  now  presents  to  the  British 
Parliament,  and  asks  the  British  House 
of  Commons  and  the  British  House  of 
Lords  to  swallow  to  the  very  dregs — to 
give  Ireland  a  separate  Parliament,  and 
to  have  an  Irish  contingent  here  also 
to  overrule  us  in  our  home  affairs.  Well, 
then,  my  Lords,  is  this  one  of  our  mon- 
strous falsehoods  ?  Yes,  it  is.  This  very 
doctrine,  which  for  15  long  years  Mr.  Glad- 
stone insistoil  upon  on  every  phitfonn  of  the 
country,  is  the  very  doctrine  that  he  now 
condemns  as  one  of  our  '*  monstrous  and 
hideous  falsehoods."  How  can  you 
trust  a  public  man  whose  mind  is  per- 
manently in  such  a  state  of  instability 
that  he  constantly  discards  one  day  what 
ho  had  said  the  previous  day.  That  is 
the  question  here.  Now,  I  want  to 
show  your  Lordships  a  few  more  of  the 
points  on  which  Mr.  Ghidstone  has  dealt 
disingenuously  with  the  j)eople  of  this 
country.  Comparing  Home  Rule  with 
Repeal  of  the  Union,  which  is  the 
stronger  measure  of  the  two  ?  He  knows 
that  it  is  not  safe  to  take  up  the  old  dis- 
honoured and  discredited  cry  of  Repeal. 
He  says — '*  I  only  want  you  to  grant 
Home  Rule.  These  blessed  Irishmen  are 
willing  to  take  only  a  little  part  of  what 
they  once  had.  They  had  entire  in- 
dependence under  Grattan's  Parliament, 


there  l)oen  any  continuity  of  policy 
in  his  arguments,  and  in  those  of  his 
Colleagues  ?  Here  is  what  Mr.  Glad- 
stone said  al>out  the  independence  of 
G rattan's  Parliament — 

"  What  was  the  condition  of  Ireland  before 
the  Union .» " 

This  was  in  May,  1892. 

'*  It  was  that  of  a  country  governed  by  a 
Parliament  as  entirely  independent  as  is  the 
Parliament  sitting  within  these  walls  at  the 
present  day." 

That  is  when  he  wanted  to  exaggerate 
the  power  of  Gnittan's  Parliament,  and 
to  prove  how  reasonable  and  moderate 
were  the  demands  of  his  Irish  friends. 
Let  us  compare  that  with  a  sentence  of 
Mr.  J.  Morley,  who  did  not  find  it  con- 
venient to  take  that  view  of  the  matter. 
In  this  verv  vear  Mr.  Morlev  said — 

**Then  there  was  Grattan's  Parliament  ;  but 
would  anylxxly  contend  that  Grattan's  Parlia- 
ment gave  the  Irish  people  such  control  over 
their  own  laws  and  destinies  as  this  Bill  would 
give  them." 

Exactly  ;  this  Bill  is  not  le.ss  but  greater 
than  (i rattan's  Parliament.  If  you  had 
ropeale<l  the  Union  before,  and  restored 
Grattan's  Parliament,  you  would  have 
had  complete  control  over  legislation  in 
Ireland  ;  but  under  this  Bill  you  will 
have  practically  none.  It  is  on  this  great 
question  of  the  relation  between  this  Bill 
and  the  old  demand  for  Repeal  that 
there  has  been  systematic  deception 
of  the  people.  Then,  my  Lords,  I 
pass  to  another  point  of  cardinal  im- 
portance, upon  which  I  think  the  people 
have  been  equally  deceive<l,  and  that  is 
the  j)()wer  and  value  of  Declaratory  Acts. 
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the   great   powers  they  enjoyed    then."  our  supporters  by  putting  in  a  dedara- 

That    was   the  tone    of    Mr.  Gladstone  tion  of  tho  8Uj)rcniacy  of  Parliament."    I 
during  several   years.     It  is   the  tone  of 


many  of  his  speeches  up  to  the  latest 
date.  I  need  not  tell  you  that  this  is 
absolutely  deceptive  unless  it  Ik?  true 
that  the  measure  of  Home  Rule  would 
give  less  than  the  restoration  of  Grattan's 
Parliament.  Well,  I  turn  to  the  language 
of  himself  and  his  Colleagues  the  other 
day,  and  I  find  that  they  use  these  two 
opposite  arguments  exactly  as  it  suits 
them.  "Repeal  is  much  more  than 
Home  Rule  ;  Repeal  is  much  less  than 
Home  Rule."  There  is  no  contiiniitv  of 
argument.     My    noble    Friend    said    the 


j)rcniacy 
believe  there  has  never  been  such  a  case 
of  political  imposture  as  this.  Have  we 
had  no  experience  of  Declaratory  Acts  ? 
What  do  we  know  about  the  Declaratorv 
Act  for  America  in  1766.''  It  was 
immediately  answered  by  the  Declara- 
tion of  AnHjrican  Indepeiidence.  That  Act 
was  j)assed  by  Lord  Korth  and  the  other 
Tories  of  that  time,  and  that  is  the  policy 
of  the  Liberal  Government  now — to 
resort  to  Declaratory  Acts  or  Declaratory 
Clauses.  Then  what  is  your  other  ex- 
perience of  Declaratory  Acts  ?  There 
was  the   Declaratorv  Act  of  1719,  which 

mi  ' 


other   day   he    was    converted    because    asserted  the  supremacy  of   the  English 
there  was  no  continuity  of  policy.     Has    Parliament  over  Ireland.     What  became 
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of  that  ?  When  there  was  great  pres- 
sure upon  us,  wheu  we  were  in  low  water 
with  the  Continental  Powers,  and  had 
hardly  a  regiment  to  send  to  Ireland, 
that  Declaratory  Act  was  immediately 
repealed.  Are  you  really  trying  to  de- 
ceive the  people  of  this  country  by  giving 
them  to  understand  that  a  few  words  in 
the  Preamble  of  an  Act  of  Parliament 
are  better  than  a  whole  Declaratory  Act  ? 
Are  you  not  resorting  to  the  same  kind  of 
double  dealing  to  which  my  noble  Friend 
(the  Duke  of  Devonshire)  referred  last 
ni;<ht^  when  he  spoke  of  the  play  be- 
tween the  words  the  "  unity  of  the  Em- 
pire" and  the  ''unity  of  the  Kingdom  ?" 
In  this  Bill  there  is  a  declaration,  not  of 
any  supreme  power  of  control  over  Ireland 
s{>ecially,  but  only  over  all  the  "do- 
minions of  the  Queen."  We  know  that 
already  it  is  a  doctrine  of  Constitutional 
Law.  It  is  a  pious  opinion,  and  nothing 
more.  Try  to  put  in  force  the  doctrine  of  the 
supremacy  of  the  Crown  over  New  Zea- 
land, South  Australia,  or  in  Melbourne, 
and  you  will  find  where  you  are.  That 
effort  will  be  followed  immediately  by 
another  Declaration  of  Independence,  and 
you  would  have  to  repeal  the  Declaratory 
Act.  There  is  nothing  in  this  declara- 
tion of  supremacy  which  has  the  smallest 
practical  effect,  because  you  have  no 
arms  with  which  you  can  enforce  it.  I 
look  upon  this  as  a  very  dangerous  de- 
ception of  the  people.  People  ignorant, 
as  Mr.  Gladstone  says  the  electorate  are, 
upon  these  great  Constitutional  ques- 
tions are  apt  to  be  decieived  by  vague 
words  such  as  these.  Let  us  try  if  we 
can  undeceive  them  by  reference  to  our 
own  historv — alas  I  calamitous  historv — 
within  comparatively  recent  times.  Then 
take  the  reference  to  colonial  independ- 
ence. Can  anything  be  more  deceptive  ? 
Mr.  Gladstone  himself  said  in  1886  there 
coald  be  nothing  more  dangerous  than  to 
give  to  Ireland  so  much  of  independence 
as  to  excite  her  national  feeling,  and  not 
enough  of  independence  to  satisfy  her 
desires.  That  is  exactly  what  you  are 
doing  in  this  Bill.  You  are  pretendmg 
that  Ireland  is  a  separate  nationality  ;  you 
are  talking  of  our  laws  as  "foreign"  laws  : 
you  are  talking  of  our  Army  as  a  "foreign" 
Army  :  you  are  talking  of  all  our  legis- 
lation, most  falsely,  as  the  origin  of  all 
Irish  troubles  ;  and  you  pretend  to  think 
that  that  modicum  of  liberty  which  you 
give  under  the  Bill  will  satisfy  the  spirit 


of  nationality  in  Ireland,  to  which  you 
appeal.  No,  my  Lords,  that  is  impossible. 
I  have  a  few  other  instances  to  give  of 
the  deception  practised  upon  the  people, 
and  none  greater  than  the  constant  repeti- 
tion of  the  expression  "  Irish  affairs." 
I  have  counted  in  one  declaration  of  Mr. 
Gladstone's  no  fewer  than  14  variations 
of  the  expression  "  Irish  affairs," 
invented  bv  Mr.  Butt,  and  taken  bv  Mr. 
Gladstone  second-hand — "Irish  affairs,' 
"  domestic  affairs,"  "  affairs  exclusively 
their  own,"  and  so  on,  but  no  definition 
ever  being  given  as  to  what  was  meant 
by  "  Irish  affairs."  Municipal  Govern- 
ment was  suggested.  But  what  was 
really  meant  we  now  know  was  free 
scope  given  to  the  Irish  Legislature  to 
take  action  involving  the  complete  sacri- 
fice of  the  life,  liberty,  and  property  of 
the  subjects  of  the  Queen.  Nothing  has 
struck  me  more  during  the  whole  of  this 
electoral  contest  than  the  utter  aKsence 
in  the  speeches  of  my  noble  Friend 
opposite  and  of  his  Colleagues  of  the 
slightest  reference  to  the  personal  liberty 
of  the  subject.  They  were  great  on  the 
"  unity  of  the  Empire,"  which  may  mean 
anything  or  nothing.  They  were  great 
on  various  other  vague  phrases,  such  as 
"  Irish  affairs  "  ;  but  never  once  did  they 
say  that  they  meant  to  secure  to  Irish- 
men the  personal  liberty  for  which  we 
have  fought  through  so  many  centuries 
of  English  government.  Never.  And 
yet  you  pretend  to  be  the  only  people 
who  represent  the  Liberal  Party.  The 
vindication  of  personal  liberty  has  been  the 
one  great  object  of  the  Liberal  Party  in  this 
country  from  its  earliest  times.  I  should 
say  it  is  the  definition  of  their  creed,  and 
yet  in  the  whole  of  this  contest  you  have 
not  even  promised  or  held  out  the  hope 
to  the  minority  of  the  Irish  people  that 
their  personal  liberties  will  not  be  sacri- 
ficed. Then  as  to  the  consent  of  the 
Irish  Members.  The  Duke  of  Devon- 
shire told  us  last  night  that  in  1886  Mr. 
Gladstone  never  consulted  his  Colleagues 
about  his  change  of  ])olicy.  Whom,  then, 
did  he  consult  ?  Did  he  consult  Mr.  Par- 
nell  ?  Was  there  any  secret  communica- 
tion— any  underground  railway  between 
Ha  warden  and  Mr.  Parnell  ?  I  never 
knew,  and  I  do  not  know  now  ; 
but  I  know  that  Mr.  (iladstone  took  <*are 
to  speak  early  in  the  Debate  at  the  ojumi- 
ing  of  the  Session,  and  held  out  the  Hag 
of  Home  Rule,     Mr.  Parnell  followed, 
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ftiul  followed  suit.  He  took  care  to  use 
words  which  might  be  interpreted  as 
meaning  his  acceptance  of  the  offer 
vaguely  made  by  Mr.  Gladstone,  and 
from  that  moment  Mr.  Gladstone  declared 
that  he  had  the  assent  of  the  Irish  Mem- 
bers to  his  schemes.  Now,  my  Lords, 
what  turned  out  to  be  the  fact  ?  Wo 
have  the  revelation  of  Committee  Room 
lo,  where  both  Irish  factions  united  in 
saying  that  a  message  was  sent  to  them 
by  Mr.  Gladstone,  or  at  least  on  his 
behalf,  telling  them  that  if  they  did  not 
accept  his  offer  he  would  retire  from 
public  life  and  they  would  get  nothing. 
That  is  how  the  assent  of  the  Irish 
Members  was  obtained.  I  was  a  Mem- 
ber of  Mr.  Gladstone's  Cabinet  when  the 
Coercion  Act  was  passed.  I  agree  with 
Mr.  Gladstone  that  we  made  a  mistake 
in  that  Act,  not  in  enacting  coercion,  but 
in  the  particular  form  which  that  coercion 
took.  Arbitrary  arrest  was  a  bad  form, 
and  Mr.  Gladstone  has  revealed  to  a 
large  extent  the  secrets  of  the  Cabinet 
at  that  time  in  the  article  which  he  wrote 
on  the  life  of  Mr.  Forster.  1  think  Mr. 
Gladstone  was  quite  right  to  back  out  of 
that  Act  as  soon  as  he  could,  but  Mr. 
Forster  was  also  quite  right  when  he 
said — "  Do  not  back  out  of  it  until  you 
have  a  substitute  in  some  better  and  safer 
Act."  Mr.  Gladstone  said — "  Oh,  no  ; 
we  will  back  out  of  it  at  once.  The  one 
thing  wo  have  to  ascertain  " — and  this  is 
a  wonderful  instance  of  the  credulity  of 
Mr.  Gladstone — "is  the  state  of  Mr. 
Parneirs  mind  at  the  time.  The  moment 
we  have  ascertained  the  state  of  the 
prisoner's  mind,  the  moment  we  have 
reason  to  believe  that  ho  will  be  a  good 
boy  for  the  future — we  will  let  him  out 
without  any  precautious."  And  who 
was  sent  to  ascertain  Mr.  ParnelFs 
views  ?  Who  but  Captain  O'Shea  I 
The  idea  of  making  a  great  question  of 
State  policy  depend  upon  the  "  state  of 
Mr.  Pamell's  mind  "  and  of  sending  this 
unfortunate  Captain  O'Shea  to  ascertain 
what  was  the  **  state  of  his  mind  "  was  a 
perfect  specimen  of  the  credulity  and 
folly  which  have  characterised  the 
Government  iu  the  whole  management 
of  this  business.  There  is  another 
matter  in  which  the  Government  have 
treated  the  people  of  this  country  most 
unfairly.  They  have  said — "Let  us 
put  confidence  in  the  Irish  people  ; 
let   us  trust    to  the     union  of   hearts." 

The  Duke  of  Argyll 


Yes ;  but  what  have  they  done 
in  this  Bill  ?  What  have  they  done 
to  show  confidence  in  the  Irish  people 
where  their  own  money  is  concerned  ? 
When  the  lives,  liberties,  and  property 
of  your  fellow-subjects  are  at  stake  you 
express  perfect  confidence  in  these  men, 
but  when  your  own  money  is  at  stake 
you  make  the  harshest  and  severest 
stipulations  in  your  own  favour.  Trust 
in  the  Irish  Parliament  !  Was  there 
ever  such  an  imposture  ?  Remember, 
my  Lords,  what  you  have  done.  You 
have  advanced  £8,000,000  or  £9,000,000 
to  the  peasantry  of  Ireland  for  the  pur- 
pose of  buying  land.  The  money  has 
been  advanced  by  the  British  Treasury 
at  considerable  sacrifice.  Could  there 
be  a  debt  of  honour  more  absolutely  due 
from  the  Irish  Parliament  than  this  ? 
But  do  the  Government  trust  to  their 
honour  ?  No.  Look  at  Clause  13  of  this 
Bill.  Under  that  clause,  if  the  interest 
on  the  money  is  not  paid,  the  British 
Treasury,  through  the  Lord  Lieute- 
nant, is  empowered  to  arrest  the  whole 
Revenue  of  Ireland  and  to  prevent  the 
expenditure  of  a  penny  of  it  on  Irish 
purposes  until  the  debt  is  paid.  In  these 
circumstances,  the  pretence  of  trusting  in 
the  Irish  people  is  a  great  political  im- 
posture— nothing  but  an  imposture — by 
your  own  confession.  Then  there  is  the 
Tribute.  If  you  had  perfect  confidence 
in  the  Irish  Parliament  you  would  not 
impose  tribute  at  all.  Why  do  not  you 
trust  to  their  voting  supplies  if  there  is  a 
perfect  union  of  hearts,  if  the  honour  of 
our  Crown  is  the  honour  of  their  Crown; 
why,  if  the  honour  of  our  country  is  the 
honour  of  their  country,  cannot  you  trust 
the  Irish  Parliament  ?     "  Oh,  no  !  "  you 


say, 


(( 


we     must     have    a    fixed    sum 


in  the  form  of  Tribute."  I  will  not 
discuss  the  amount  of  the  tribute.  I 
believe  that  it  is  £2,000,000  at  least 
less  than  the  Irish  people  ought  to  pay  ; 
but  ^  ^'^^^  ^*^^  l^'gg^G  over  the  mess  of 
pottage  for  which  you  are  selling  the 
liberties  of  your  fellow-men,  for  that  is 
the  nature  of  the  transaction  as  I  regard 
it.  There  is  another  point  which  ought 
to  be  interesting  to  my  noble  Friend 
(Lord  Playfair)  who  is,  I  believe,  to 
follow  me  in  this  Debate — I  refer  to  the 
question  of  Irish  Protectionism.  Does 
my  noble  Friend  see  what  lies  before  us 
in  the  future  ?  This  Bill  prevents  the 
Irish  Parliament  from  imposing  Customs 
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Duties  or  Excise  for  Reveoue  purposes  ; 
it  prevents  them  from  adopting  Protec- 
tionism ;  it  prevents  them  even  imposing 
for  Revenue  purposes  Customs    Duties. 
Does  my  noble  Friend  think  that  that  is 
a   secure   arrangement  ?      Is   he   aware 
that  Mr.  Gladstone  has  distinctly  stated 
that  he  does  not  hold  that  fiscal  unitv  is 
a    necessary    part    of    Imperial    unity  ? 
Does  he  know   that  Mr.  Gladstone  has 
declared  that  it  is  only  with  the  consent 
of   the  Irish   people  that  we  can  impose 
upon  them  Revenue  restrictions  ?     How 
long     do    you     think     that     the    Irish 
people     will      remain     contented     with 
this     scheme  ?       If     you     set      up     a 
separate    Parliament    and     a     separate 
Executive  in  Ireland,  if  you  establish  her 
people    in     the    position   of   a   separate 
nationality,    sooner    or    later   they    will 
certainly  demand  to  have  the  control  over 
the  whole  of  their  Revenue.     I  wish  now 
to  say  a  few  words  on  the  question   of 
asceudencv  in  Ireland.     The  accusation 
against  the  Ulster  ])eople  is  that  they  are 
seeking    for    a    renewal    of    their     old 
ascendency.     I  say  that  that  is  a   gross 
libel  on  the   Ulster  people.      The  Pres- 
byterians of  Ireland  never  had  any  share  in 
the  Protestant  ascendency.     The  golden 
age     of     Presbyterianism      in      Ulster, 
according  to  Mr.  Gladstone,   was   when 
thev  were  all  Jacobins    and   wished   to 
throw    over   the   authority  of  England, 
and      to      bring     Ireland      under      the 
government  of  Wolfe  Tone,  and  uuder  the 
government   of  the  French   Democracy. 
That    was    the     golden     age     in     Mr. 
Gladstone's      opinion  ;    he     is      always 
appealing    to    it.      But    there    was   no 
ascendency  on  the  part  of  the  Presby- 
terians of  Ulster,  and  what  they    dread 
now  is  that  you  should  give   them    over 
bound  hand    and   foot  as    regards    their 
personal  liberties,  their  property,  taxation 
and  everything  else,  into   the    hands    of 
men  whom  von  vourselves  have  described 
as   advancing    through    plunder    to    dis- 
iotegration.    The  Presbyterians  of  Ulster 
have  no  desire  for  ascendency,  and  do  not 
possess  it  now.     "  Let  us  alone ''   is    all 
they   ask.       Now,    my    Lords,    there    is 
tnother   point  to  which  I  must   allude, 
because  I  must  say  it  appears  to  me  to  be 
another  conspicuous  instance  of  political 
imposture  ;  and  that   is  the  importation 
into  this  Bill  of  a  few  words  taken  from 
the   American    Constitution.      No    later 
than  October  last  Mr.  Gladstone  wrote  a 


paper  in  which  he  said  that  any  quotation 
or  any  line  adopted  from  the  American 
Constitution  could  be  nothing  but  "  a 
frivolous  amusement."  Those  were  his 
words.  When  I  heard  that  this  Bill  was 
brought  into  the  House  of  Commons,  and 
that  it  contained  a  clause  copied  from  the 
American  Constitution,  I  was  quite  sure 
what  had  happened  ;  the  "old  Parlia- 
mentary hand  "  had  determined  that  the 
quotation  from  the  American  Constitution 
should  be  nothing  but  "  a  frivolous 
amusement."  And  so  it  turned  out  to  be. 
It  was  copied  from  a  part  of  the 
American  Constitution  which  had 
reference  to  the  Central  Government, 
and  not  to  the  Local  Government  at  all. 
It  was  copied  from  a  part  of  the  American 
Constitution  which  imposed  restrictions 
on  the  Executive  as  well  as  on  the 
Legislative  power.  But  he  applied  it 
only  to  legislation,  thus  rendering  it 
perfectly  useless.  The  great  difference 
is  this — that  in  America  the  Central 
Power  has  Central  Courts  to  administer  its 
Supreme  Law,  bringing  home  the  liberty 
of  the  subject,  or  of  the  citizen  to  every 
man's  door,  to  every  man's  domestic 
hearth  in  every  State  of  the  Union. 
And  whenever  the  Opposition  brought 
forward  any  Amendment  for  the  purpose 
of  putting  life  into  this  quotation  from 
the  American  Constitution  they  were 
met  by  the  resistance  of  the  Govern- 
ment, which  acts  under  the  dicta- 
tion of  the  Irish  Party.  My 
Lords  the  people  of  Ulster  have  reason, 
and  very  good  reason,  to  fear.  I  must 
traverse  the  assertion  of  Lord  Spencer 
that  the  Ulster  people  have  no  right  to 
refuse  this  Bill.  I  stund  here  to  say, 
speaking  to  the  people  of  the  United 
Kingdom  and  to  the  people  of 
America  and  of  the  Continent,  that  men 
have  a  right  to  refuse  to  agree  to  the 
transference  of  their  allegiance  from  one 
autboritv  to  :m()tii«r.  I  n  neat  what  I 
state  1  in  fhis  House  upon  :l  recent  occa- 
sion— that  the  dutv  of  allc.ritince  and 
the  extension  of  j)rotection  :ire  correla- 
tives in  all  civilised  societies.  If  you 
give  up  protecting  men,  their  lives,  their 
liberties,  and  their  property — if  you 
delegate  it  to  others,  you  have  lost  the 
right  to  their  allegiance.  I  say  that 
distinctly  as  a  general  principle.  The 
Liberal  Party  ought  to  acquiesce  in  this 
doctrine.  It  is  not  for  them  to  deny  it. 
Absolute    obedience     to    Kings    or    to 
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majorities  has  never  been  a  principle  of 
the  Liberal  Party.  I  am  myself  the 
descendant  of  men  who  resisted  authority 
and  suffered  death  in  defence  of  the 
liberty  of  the  subject.  I,  therefore, 
cannot  hold  the  doctrine  of  passive 
obedience  in  all  circumstances.  If  you 
throw  over  the  people  of  Ulster  and 
commit  them  to  the  authority  of  men 
who  you  confess  have  done  constantly 
what  my  noble  Friend  Lord  Spencer 
calls  discreditable  acts — I  say  that  if  you 
treat  the  people  of  Ulster  in  that  way, 
you  will  lose  your  right  to  their  obedience ; 
and  they  will  have  a  right,  as  Lord 
Rosebery  remarked  last  year,  in  his 
reference  to  a  Cossack  prisoner  in  the 
Crimea,  to  refuse  to  be  taken  captive  by 
their  new  masters.  I  have  but  little 
more  to  say.  I  must,  however,  tax 
your  Lordships'  patience  a  little  longer 
in  order  to  refer  to  a  favourite  theme 
of  the  Prime  Minister's,  in  which, 
I  believe,  we  may  detect  the  cause  of 
much  of  the  extraordinary  conduct  we 
have  seen.  The  Prime  Minister  says 
we  must  submit  to  the  inevitable.  He 
says  it  is  quite  inevitable  that  this  sepa- 
ration should  come — that  this  breaking 
down  of  the  Imperial  ParHament  is  in- 
evitable. I  have  a  great  respect,  my 
Lords,  for  men  who  submit  to  the  in- 
evitable, for  men  who  bow  their  heads 
to  fate,  cover  their  heads  with  the  toga, 
and  receive  the  stabs  from  the  swords  of 
their  enemies  ;  biit  I  have  no  respect  for 
men  who  make  things  inevitable,  who 
make  inevitable  misfortunes  which  they 
could  easily  avoid  by  a  little  manliness 
and  a  little  courage.  I  maintain  that 
nothing  like  this  Bill  is  inevitable.  On 
the  coutrarv.  Mv  Lords,  do  not  let  us 
think  that  to-night  we  are  fighting  for 
the  last  time  in  a  losing  battle.  I  believe 
we  are  winning  in  a  great  campaign.  I 
believe  that  the  future  is  on  our  side. 
Ours  are  not  the  times  when  great  Em- 
pires are  being  broken  up  into  petty 
Principalities.  Ours  is  the  era,  ours  is 
the  century  of  union,  of  strength  by 
union,  and  I  believe  that  our  strength 
will  lie  in  the  maintenance  of  this  Union. 
Inevitable  !  Why,  I  have  been  spending 
the  last  few  weeks  in  a  part  of  Scotland 
whence  we  look  down  upon  the  hills  of 
Antrim.  We  can  see  the  colour  of  their 
fields,  and  in  the  sunsdt  we  can  see  the 
glancing  of  the  light  u)»on  the  windows 
of   the  cabins  of  the  people.     This  is 
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the  country,  I  thought  the  other  day 
when  I  looked  on  the  scene — 
this  is  the  country  which  the  greatest 
English  statesman  tells  us  must  be 
governed  as  we  govern  the  Antipodes. 
Was  there  ever  such  folly  ?  I  agree 
with  Thomas  Carlyle  when  he  said,  in 
his  own  picturesque  style,  England,  Scot- 
land, and  Ireland  are  one  by  the  ground 
plan  of  the  world.  By  geographical 
propinquity,  by  common  brotherhood,  by 
common  blood,  we  are  one.  We  want 
nothing  but  equality — equal  laws  on 
both  sides  of  the  Channel.  My  Lords, 
if  there  is  a  single  grievance  remaining 
in  Ireland  at  the  present  moment,  it  is 
entirely  due  to  the  present  Prime 
Minister.  That  grievance  is  this — that 
the  Roman  Catholics  of  Ireland  have  not 
been  allowed  any  University  system. 
Why  was  that  ?  It  was  because  Mr. 
Gladstone  introduced  an  absurd  Bill  a 
few  years  ago,  which  my  noble  Friend 
opposite.  Lord  Play  fair,  took  a  leading 
part  in  defeating,  having,  no  doubt,  the 
guidance  of  the  professional  spirit.  And 
since  that  day  what  has  Mr.  Gladstone 
done  ?     Nothing. 

The  Earl  of  KIMBERLEY  :   You 
were  responsible  for  that  Bill. 

•The  Duke  of  ARGYLL  :  I  know  ; 
and  I -am  quite  willing,  if  my  noble  Friend 
wishes  it,  to  explain  how  that  was.  I 
thought  it  was  an  absurd  Bill  at  the 
time,  and  that  it  must  inevitably  fail. 
And  who  defeated  it  ?  Nobody  had  a 
greater  hand  in  defeating  it  than  my  noble 
Friend  opposite.  Lord  Play  fair.  Mr. 
Gladstone  declared  that  the  Catholics  of 
Ireland  had  a  great  grievance.  What  has 
he  done  since  to  remedy  that  grievance  ? 
Nothing.  Not  only  that,  but  he  has 
practically  declared  that  because  they 
resisted  his  measure,  and  defeated  him, 
they  would  get  nothing  more  out  of  him. 
I  must  say  that,  in  my  opinion,  the 
Catholics  of  Ireland  have  a  grievance, 
and  it  is  Mr.  Gla^lstone^s  fault  that  it  has 
not  been  remedied.  All  I  can  say  is  that 
we  wish,  my  Lords,  for  a  union  of  hearts; 
we  wish  for  a  union  of  interests  ;  we 
wish  for  nothing  more  and  nothing  less. 
We  desire  and  are  determined  that  this 
Union  shall  be  maintained — not  a  nomi- 
nal Union,  not  a  Union  under  the  Crown 
merely,  but  a  Union  of  Parliaments,  a 
Union  of  Executive,  a  Union  of  the 
Judiciary,  a  Union  with  one  system  of 
juBt  and  equal  laws. 
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•Lord  PLAYFAIR  :   My  Lords,  it  is 
a  formidable  task  to  speak  after  the  noble 
Duke,  whose  stately  eloquence  has   long 
been  the  admiration  of  your  Lordships 
and  of  the  public.     Not  one  word  of  that 
speech     would     your     Lordships     have 
wished  unsaid  ;  but  I  noticed  that  in  a 
speech  which  occupied  more  than  an  hour 
and   a  half,  he  only   gave  about  twenty 
minutes  to  the  Bill  before  us.     He  gave 
an  interesting  history  of  how  this  has  be- 
come a  substantial  question,  and  stated 
his  arguments  why  Home  Rule  should 
not  be  given.     I  will  traverse   that  part 
of  his  speech  in  due  time,  and  show  that 
the  condition  of  things  is  such  that  Home 
Rule  must  be  given.     I  hope,  however, 
to  be  able  to  traverse  his  main  arguments, 
which  I  take  to  be  the  tendency  to  sepa- 
ration, supremacy  of  Parliament,  and  the 
danger  to  the  minority  ;  but  before  doing 
so  I  desire  to  lay  before  your  Lordships 
some  general  considerations  which,  to  my 
mind,  render  a  Home  Rule  measure  in- 
evitable   now,    or    in    the  near  future. 
Oo    June    10,    1886,  the    noble    Duke 
delivered  a   remarkable   speech   in    this 
House,  in  which,  as  he  has  now  done, 
he  offered  to  redress  the  grievances  of 
Ireland.      Upon  that  occasion  he  offered 
a    large    measure    of   Municipal    Local 
Government  to   Ireland — a   measure   so 
wide  and  broad  that  he  included   in   it 
some  matters  which  we  consider  so  Im- 
perial that  in  this  Bill  we  have  prevented 
the  Irish  Government  from  dealing  with 
them.     The  noble  Duke  said  he  was  pre- 
pared to  grant  to  his  new  Municipal  Go- 
vernment the  right  to  repeal  Free  Trade 
and  establish  Protection  if  they  thought 
it  desirable.     Mr.   Courtnev,  in  another 
place,  said  the  same  thing,  and  divided 
the  House  upon  that  subject ;    but   the 
Duke  of  Devonshire  yesterday  was  much 
more  guarded.     He  did  not  say  that  that 
was  a  subject  either  of  Municipal  or  Par- 
liamentary right  of  the  Irish  people ;  but 
he  did  say  that  his  mode  of  redressing  the 
grievances  of  Ireland   would  be  to   give 
Local  Government  in  an  enlarged  form  ; 
and  he  mentioned  the  fact  that  the  last 
Government   had   introduced  a  measure 
for  the  introduction  of  County  CouuciLs. 
It    is    true    that    they    did,    but   they 
smothered  the  measure  with  such  restric- 
tions and  suspicions  that  it  died  on  the 
day  of  its   birth.     Lord  Clare,  in    1801, 
argued  that  a  system  of  Local  Government 
in  Ireland  should  be  the  corollary  to  the 


Union,  and  had  such  a  measure  been  intro- 
duced the  demand  for  Home  Rule  might 
not  be  so  clamant  as  it  now  is  ;   and  cer- 
tainly  the  Irish  would  have  been  bettor 
prepared  for  a  separate   Parliament.     In 
the  latter  half  of  this   century  frequent 
demands  have  been  made  for  the  reform 
of  Municipalities  and  of  County  Govern- 
ment.    But  even   when    the    House    of 
Commons  passed  measures  of  this  kind 
the  House  of  Lords  persistently  refused 
their  consent.     Since   1836,  12  Bills  for 
the  better  Local  Government  of  Ireland 
have  been  rejected,  and  four  others  have 
been  dropped.     It    is  true  that  in  1840 
Parliament  passed  an  Act  reducing  the 
franchise   for   Irish    Municipalities  to  a 
£10  rateable   value  ;  but  the  same  Act 
disfranchised  58  existing  Municipalities. 
No  wonder  that  it  did  not  please  or  con- 
tent   the  Irish   people.     They    will    no 
longer  accept  mere  local  government  as  a 
full    answer    to    their    demands.      The 
words    "  too    late "   are    often    the  last 
words  of  moderate  reforms,  though  they 
are  but  the  beginning  of  measures  which 
many  of  your  Lordships  may  deem  to  l>e 
revolutionary.     It  is  understood  that  this 
Bill  will  be  rejected  by  a  lar«:e  majority 
of  your  Lordships'  House.      But  I  doubt 
whether  there  is  a  single  person  here  who 
believes  that  our  negation  will  extinguish 
the  demand  for  Home  Rule.     Four-fifths 
of  the  Representatives  of  Ireland  are  sent 
to  Parliament  to  make  this  demand,  and 
must   persistently    contiinie  to  make  it, 
with  increasing  force,  unless  you  are  pre- 
pared to  deprive  Ireland  of  the  fnuK-hise. 
How  can  it  be  otherwise  ?      Even  Eng- 
lishmen must  admit   that  they  have  not 
succeeded  in  governing  that  country  to 
the  content  of  the  governed.     I  am  not 
going    to    trouble  your  Lordships    with 
many  references   to  the  past   history  of 
Ireland  ;  but  I  would  ask  vour  attention 
to  one  test   of  good  government.     The 
object  of  every  Government  is  to  make 
the  country  governed   so  prosperous,  by 
the     continuous     development     of      its 
resources,     that     an     increasing     popu- 
lation    can      be      maintained      in     in- 
creasing   comfort     and    happiness.      If 
you  apply  that  test  to  England  and  Scot- 
land   the  government  of    Great    Britain 
has  been  efficient.     Since  the  beginning 
of  this  century  England  has  increased  its 
population  by  226  per  cent,  and  Scotland 
by   150  per  cent.  ;  while,    at   the    same 
time,    the  increased  populations  are   in 
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everj  respect  better  in  wages,  in  health, 
in  education,  and  in  lessened  pauperism 
and  crime.  Let  us  apply  that  test  to 
Ireland.  The  population  now  is  even 
less  than  it  was  at  the  beginning  of  this 
century,  and  it  is  40  per  cent,  less  than 
it  was  50  years  ago  at  the  Census  of  1841. 
It  is  quite  true  that  those  who  live  in 
Ireland  now  have  greater  comforts  than 
formerly,  even  though  they  have  not  yet 
reached  the  plane  of  civilisation  of  Great 
Britain.  But  that  is  no  reply  to  the 
terrible  depopulation  of  Ireland.  If  you  ex- 
patriated half  a  million  more  of  the  people 
the  residue  would  be  richer  among  the 
working  men,  though  the  landlords  would 
be  poorer.  That  is  not  the  way  to  look 
at  the  results  of  good  government.  This 
Parliament  has  undertaken  to  govern 
Ireland  as  an  integral  part  of  the  Uniteil 
Kingdom,  and  our  success  must  be  judged 
by  comparing  the  prosperity  of  Ireland 
as  a  country,  and  its  population  as  a  com- 
munity, in  relation  to  the  United  King- 
dom. Is  Ireland  since  the  Union  a 
richer  or  a  poorer  part  of  the  United 
Kingdom  ?  At  the  time  of  the  Union 
we  took  over  Ireland  with  a  population 
which  was  one-half  that  of  Great  Britain 
and  one-third  that  of  the  United  King- 
dom ;  now  it  has  sunk  to  one-eighth. 
Its  proportional  gross  income  was  then 
two-seventeenths  that  of  the  United 
Kingdom ;  it  is  certainly  not  one-seven- 
teenth now.  Its  taxable  resources  when 
we  took  it  over  amounted  to  one-tenth  ; 
now  they  do  not  exceed  one-fiftieth.  In  case 
of  war  Ireland,  at  the  time  of  the  Union, 
added  lai^gely  to  our  strength  in  men  and 
material ;  now,  with  its  dwindled  popu- 
lation and  diminished  production  of  food, 
it  is  of  small  account  in  national  defence. 
The  capital  of  Irelaqd,  upon  which  her 
prosperity  so  much  depends,  amounts  to 
about  400  millions,  but  is  only  one- 
twentyfourth  that  of  the  United  King- 
dom. Its  total  capital  now  scarcely 
exceeds  one  year's  interest  of  the  capital 
of  Great  Britain.  The  whole  trade 
of  Ireland  is  insignificant,  and 
scarcely  readies  £40,000,(K)0, an  amount 
much  less  than  that  of  our  trade  with 
distant  Australia,  which  is  £55,000,000. 
It  is  very  much  less  also  than  our  trade 
in  India.  As  a  country  for  receiving  the 
products  of  Great  Britain,  made  by  our 
own  working  men,  the  trsule  amounts 
to  only  two  or  three  millions.  In 
relation      to     Great     Britain,     Ireland, 
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as  part  of  the  United  Kingdom, 
as  a  country  and  as  a  community, 
has  sunk  wofully  since  the  Union. 
It  has  remained  stationary  in  some  things, 
gone  backward  in  others,  and  has  not 
shared  the  progress  of  Great  Britain. 
'The  English  Government  is  responsible 
for  the  decline  of  prosperity  and  for  the 
depopulation  of  Ireland.  "  When  the 
herd  degenerates  the  herdsman  is  to 
blame  '^  is  a  true  maxim,  though  it  is  as 
old  as  Socrates.  The  main  purposes  of 
a  Government  have  never  been  achieved 
in  Ireland  by  English  administration. 
Neither  in  times  of  tranquillity  nor  in 
times  of  disorder  has  the  English  Go- 
vernment received  the  consent  of  the 
governed,  or  secured  the  progress  and 
happiness  of  the  people.  Alison,  the 
Tory  historian,  has  sunime  1  up  the  result 
of  our  English  government  in  these 
words — 

"  Conquest  has  faile<l  in  prcxludnpf  submission, 
severity  in  enforcing  tranquillity,  indulgence  in 
awakening  gratitude." 

If  Ireland  could  be  governed  as  Great 
Britain  is,  12,000  troops,  the  number  in 
proportion  to  its  population,  ought  to 
suffice  ;  but  we  kept  25,000  to  30,000 
in  addition  to  an  armed  constabulary.  It 
is  under  a  conviction  that  the  British 
government  of  Ireland  has  signally  faileil 
that  this  Home  Ilule  Bill  has  been  intro- 
duced. The  Bill  before  us  offers  decen-  ** 
tralisation  of  government  and  delegation 
of  duties  without  disintegration,  and  it 
completes  your  former  gift  of  full  repre- 
sentation to  the  Irish  people  by  its 
natural  complement  and  sequel  of  a  Re- 
presentative Government  by  consent. 
Some  of  your  Lordships  outside  this 
House  have  attacked  the  Bill  with  bitter 
words.  My  noble  Friend  opposite,  who 
once  was  Chancellor  of  Ireland,  described 
this  Bill  at  a  meeting  in  Leeds  as  **  a 
Bill  marked  in  every  line  and  -every  pro- 
vision of  it  both  by  madness  and  mean- 
ness," and  a  little  further  on  in  his  speech, 
*'  by  meanness,  treachery,  and  infamy." 
I  am  glad  that  the  discussion  in  this 
House  has  been  carried  on  by  your 
Lordships  in  a  more  sober  spirit.  The 
noble  Duke  has  a  perfect  right  to  think 
that  we  are  committing  a  grave  error, 
and  he  is  justified  in  asking  us.  to  prove 
three  cardinal  i>oints — that  the  Bill  pre- 
serves the  supremacy  of  Parliament ; 
that  it  will  not  lead  to  separation  ;  and 
that   it   will   protect  the  rights  of    the 
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miooritj.     I  take  up  his   challenge.     I 
take   the  question  of  supremacy  of  the 
Imperial  Parliament  as  the  leading  issue. 
You  may  think  that  we  have  failed,   but 
you  cannot  deny  that  our  purpose  is   to 
found  a  subordinate,  not  a  co-ordinate, 
Parliament.       To    the     Irish     Legisla- 
ture would  be  delegated  domestic  affairs  ; 
but  from  it  would  be  excluded,  by  express 
enactment  in  Clauses  3  and  4,  all  subjects 
of   Imperial   interest.     We  have   ample 
foreign  and  colonial  experience  that  local 
interests  can  be  delegated  to  subordinate 
Parliaments,  and  that  Imperial  interests 
can  l>e  preserved  by  an  Imperial  Parlia- 
ment.    In  the  Unit^Ml  States  there  is  not 
one  State,  but  46  States,  autonomous  in 
domestic   legislation  and  executive,  yet 
acting  as    46    pillars    in    upholding    the 
strength  of  the  Federal  system.     In  our 
15  self-governing  Colonies  their  powers 
of   self-government   are    more    complete 
than  are  contained  in  this  Bill  ;  but  they 
do  not  endanger  or  conflict  with  Imperial 
unity.     The  Bill  tries  to  surround   the 
Imperial  interests  with  many  safeguards. 
In  this  Bill  there   is  a  provision  which 
was  absent  from  that  of  1886.     That  Bill 
proposed  to  exclude  Irish  Members  from 
the  Imperial  Parliament  on  the  principle 
that  has  been  applied  to  Colonial  Legisla- 
tures.    A  good  deal  can  be  said  in  favour 
of  this    proposal,  which,   however,   was 
then    fiercely    opposed   by    the   Liberal 
Unionists  as  well  as   by   the  Conserva- 
tives.    They    argued   with   much   force 
that    the   exclusion   of   Irish    Members 
rendered  our  Parliament  British  and  not 
Imperial.     Mr.    Chamberlain    considered 
that  the  retention  of  Irish  Members  was 
the  key  of  the  position.     In  a  letter  to 
Mr.   Bolton  on   May  7,  1886,  he   used 
these  words — 

**  In  the  Bill  the  Government  have  proceeded 
on  the  lines  of  8eparation  or  colonial  iiidepend- 
euce,  whereas  they  flhould  liave  ailoptetl  the 
principle  of  Federation.  The  key  of  the  posi- 
tion is  the  maintenance  of  the  full  rej)re8entA- 
tion  (*i  Ireland  in  the  Imperial  Piirliament,  and 
her  full  res|K)nsibility  for  all  Im[)erial  affairs.*' 

On  the  16th  of  April,  Mr.  Ciiamberlaiu, 
speaking  in  Parliament,  said — 

"The  retention  of  the  Irish  Members  is  a 
matter  of  the  first  and  canlinal  importance  ;  it 
is  a  matter  to  which  I  have  always  attached  the 
greatest  possible  weight,  because  if  the  Irish 
Members  are  retained  at  Westminster,  the  Im- 
perial Parliament  remains  the  Imi>erial  Parlia- 
ment, and  its  supremacy  would  then  be  an 
established  fact/' 

Undoubtedly  the  country  agreed  with  this 


view  during  the  General  Election.     At 
its     conclusion    Mr.    Gladstone     found 
himself     with     a     mandate     from     the 
country    to     bring    in    a     Home    Rule 
Bill,     but     with     a     strong     indication 
that  he  should  retain   Irish   Members   in 
Parliament    to    keep    it    Imperial.     In 
yielding  to   this   desire,    Mr.  Gladstone 
had  a  right  to  exj)ect  the  support  of  every 
Conservative  and  Liberal  Unionist.     But 
when  the  Government  proposed  to  reduce 
the  Irish  Members  from   103   to  80,  the 
Unionists  voted  for  the  higher  number, 
and    then,    after    a    series    of     contra- 
dictory   Amendments,    they     ultimately 
voted    for    excluding    them    altogether, 
thus     recurring     to     the     proposal      of 
1886,   which   they    then    deemed    rank 
treason    to   Imperial    supremacy.     They 
boxed    all    round    the    compass     in     a 
manner    incomprehensible    to    my    logic 
and    ethics,    so    I    do   not    attempt    to 
argue  upon  their  rotatory  conduct.     As 
the  Bill  now  stands,  if   it  become   law, 
Irish   representation   would   be  reduced 
from  103  to  80.     The  Bill  does  not  put 
these  80  Members  into  Parliament ;  that 
was  done  by  the  Act  of  Union,  not  by 
this   Bill.     Yet    Sir    Henry    James    at 
Sheffield  describes  these  80  Members  "  as 
an    overwhelming    and     overshadowing 
power  in  the  Imperial  Parliament."     It 
is,  at  all  events,  20   per  cent,  less  of  a 
power  than  was  conferred  by  the  Act  of 
Union.       Supposing    that    all    the    80 
Members  were  on  one    side   and    voted 
solidly   against   Imperial    interests,    the 
British  Members   would  still  be  able  to 
outnumber  them  bv  seven  to  one.     Prac- 
tically    we    know    that   the   Protestant 
minority  would  have  20  seats,  and  if  we 
could  rely  upon   them  for  support,  there 
would    be     nine     Members     to     every 
Nationalist  on  a  vote.    Of  course,  I  know 
that  you  fear  a  close  balance  of  Parties 
and  the  weight  of  an  outside  Party  being 
thrown  into  the  scale.     But  it  is  an  in- 
sult to  British   Members  to  think   that 
they  would  not  unite  to  protect   the  in- 
terests of  the  Empire.     It    is  an    equal 
insult  to  the  Irish   Members  to  believe 
that,  when  they  had  attained  the  object 
of  their  desire — an  autonomous  Govern- 
ment for    Ireland — and    had   no   longer 
nee<l    of   continued    isolation,   that    they 
would  remain  hostile  to  British  and  Im- 
perial interests.     On   tlio  contnirv,  their 
ambition  and  their   iutorosr   would  impel 
them  to  bring  their  quick  intelligence  to 
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l)(»nr  0:1  Imjxuiiil  (lucstioiis,  ami  to  take 
that  |)()sition  in  the  coiiusels  of  Parlia- 
ment wliieh  tliey  could  reaililv  attain  hv 
their  ahiJit y  and  perseverance.  The  fear 
of  separation,  which  has  heen  largely 
used  as  a  ho^ey  to  scare  timid  people  in 
the  country,  has  scarcely  preserved  even 
its  shadowy  shape  in  the  discussions  in 
the  other  House  or  hefore  your  Lordships. 
In  the  long  agitations  hy  responsihle 
Leaders,  from  the  time  of  Daniel 
O'Connell  to  Tarnell,  separation  has 
neither  been  advocated  nor  threatened. 
In  1799  O'Connell,  speaking  in  Dublin, 
used  these  patriotic  words — 

"  I  kiK)\v  that  the  Catholics  of  Ireland  still 
remcmbtir  that  they  have  a  country,  and  that 
thoy  will  never  accept  any  advantages  as  a  sect 
whi('h  woulil  debase  ami  destroy  them  as  a 
people.'* 

His  successors — Butt,  Shaw,  Parnell, 
and  Justin  McCarthy — have  alwavs  held 
similar  views.  Though  G rattan's  Parlia- 
ment of  17h2  was  an  independent  Parlia- 
ment, in  the  words  of  Leckv — 

''  It  was  unfcipncflly  and  heartily  loyal  to  the 
British  connection." 

That  was  due  to  the  national  spirit  which 
p(?rmcated  it,  not  to  the  fact  that  the 
Members  were  Protestant,  for  at  that 
vorv  time  the  Presbvterians  of  Ulster 
were  showing  a  strong  anti-English  spirit. 
Grattnn  explained  why  the  Irish  Parlia- 
ment ought  to  be  true  to  Great  Britain. 
He  said — 

"The  ('n>wn  is  one  link,  the  Constitution 
another.  You  can  >ret  a  Kinjr  anvwhere  ;  but 
England  is  the  only  country  with  whom  you 
can  participate  in  a  free  Constitution.** 

But  there  is  even  a  stronger  bond  of 
union  in  the  fa(;t  that  all  the  material 
interests  of  Ireland  de])end  upon  Great 
Britain.  We  buy  all  the  Irish  exports, 
with  trifling  exceptions,  and  we  furnish, 
either  as  merchants  or  pro<lucers,  all  their 
imports.  Surely  when  Home  Rule  has 
been  given  these  interests  would  be 
strongrer  for  union  than  the  mere  memory 
of  grievances,  which  we  had  redressed, 
would  be  for  separation.  The  two  noble 
Dukes  are  especially  alarmed  on  the  sub- 
ject of  the  Protestant  minority,  and  it  is 
a  subject  worthy  of  the  fullest  considera- 
tion. The  Duke  of  Ar<rvll  read  to  us  the 
clause  of  the  American  Constitution, 
Clause  14,  whi**li  has  been  found  suffi- 
cient to  protect  personal  liberty.  The 
essential  j)art  of  that  clause  is  verbally 
adopted    in  Sub-section  8,  Clause  4,  of 
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the  present  Bill,  with  words  added  to  in- 
sure compensation  for  any  private  pro- 
perty tjiken.  But,  in  addition  to  that 
important  i)rovision,  there  areeijLiht  other 
reservations  in  Clause  4  which  fuJly 
cover  all  questions  relating  to  e<lucation, 
religion,  and  corporate  property.  Beyond 
these  clauses  there  are  the  Exchequer 
Courts  in  Ireland,  and  an  Appeal  Court 
in  England,  to  determine  Constitutional 
encroachments  against  the  law,  and  auy 
violation  of  private  rights.  There  is 
also  the  power  of  veto,  and,  in  the  last 
resort,  the  undimiuishe<l  power  of  the 
Imperial  Parliament  to  prevent  and 
restrain  wrong-doing.  The  fears  in  the 
mind  of  the  noble  Duke  are  that  the  Pro- 
testant minority  may  bo  oppressed  by  a 
Parliament  which  will  naturally  have  a 
large  Catholic  majority.  He  does  not 
trust  the  historical  fact  that  Irish  Catho- 
lics have  been  singularly  free  from  a 
spirit  of  religious  intolerance.  I  know  that 
in  former  times  there  have  been  wild  in- 
surrections, in  which  both  Protestants 
and  Catholics  have  committed  very  cruel 
and  savage  acts.  Those  insurrections 
were  retributions  ot  a  savage  character 
for  acts  of  long-continued  oppression, 
some  of  which  were  attempts  to  suppress 
the  Catholic  religion.  But  in  the  short 
and  only  Catholic  Parliament  of  1689  a 
memorable  Act  w^as  passed  in  these 
words — 

"  That  it  is  a  law  of  the  land  of  Ireland  that 
neither  now  nor  ever  again  shall  any  man  be 
iwj-sccuted  for  his  religion." 

Mr.  Lecky  draws  attention  in  his  history 

to  this  peculiarity  of  the  Irish  character. 

He  says — 

*•  Amongst  the  Catholics,  at  least,  religious 
intolerance  has  never  Injen  a  ]>revailing  vice ; 
and  those  who  have  studied  closely  the  history 
and  chara<!ter  of  the  Irish  people  can  hanlly 
fail  to  Ikj  struck  with  the  deep  re8i)ect  for 
sincere  religion  in  every  form  which  they  have 
common Iv  evinced." 

In  proof  of  this,  I  cite  the  remarkable 
fact  that  Ireland  is  the  only  European 
country  which  never  had  a  Christian 
martvr,  or  where  the  Jews  and  the 
Quakers  were  never  persecuted.  Nearly 
280,000  Protestants  live  in  the  Catholic 
Provinces  of  Ireland  in  a  hopeless 
minority,  yet  they  live  in  perfec»t  peace 
and  safety  with  their  Catholic  country- 
men.  In  fact,  the  Southern  Catholic 
Provinces  show  a  renuirkable  religious 
toleration,  for  not  onlv  have  thev  elected 
Protestants  to  municipal  offices,  but  they 
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seDd  Protestant  Members  to  Parliament, 
and  have  accepted  as  the  Leaders  of  their 
National  movement  Butt,  Shaw,  and 
Parneil,  who  were  Protestants.  I  wish 
tuat  Ulster  woald  show  equal  liberality. 
Nevertheless,  I  admit  that  the  Protestants 
of  Ulster  are  seriously  alarmed  at  the  pro- 
spect of  Home  Rule.  It  is  the  only 
Province  of  Ireland  in  which  the  Pro- 
testants have  a  majority,  not  a  great  one, 
but  still  there  are  54  per  cent,  of  Pro- 
testants to  46  per  cent,  of  Catholics.  Is 
it  possible  to  conceive  that  an  Irish  Par- 
liament, largely  Catholic,  would  seek  to 
injure  a  Province  in  which  nearly  one- 
half  of  the  population  consists  of  people 
of  their  own  religious  faith  ?  In  five  out 
of  the  nine  counties  of  Ulster  the  Roman 
Catholics  are  in  a  majority.  Even  the 
representation  of  Ulster  is  nearly  evenly 
divided  between  Home  Rulers  and 
Unionists — at  present  the  Unionists  are 
19  as  against  14,  but  in  the  last  Parlia- 
ment the  majority  was  the  other  way, 
and  a  change  of  only  600  votes  would 
place  them  in  a  majority.  Unques- 
tionably the  town  of  Belfast  predominates 
Ulster  from  its  size,  activity,  and  pros- 
perity. Belfast  is  a  town  nearly  as 
large  as  Sheffield,  and  nearly  as  wealthy 
as  Hull ;  but  would  your  Lordships  con- 
sider that  a  cry  from  either  of  these 
English  towns  against  a  great  national 
movement  in  England  ought  to  be  suffi- 
cient to  promote  or  defeat  a  policy  de- 
sired by  the  greatmajority  of  the  English 
people  ?  It  is  right  to  attach  weight  to 
the  views  in  Belfast,  but  it  is  wrong 
to  say  that  it  is  the  voice  of  Ire- 
land, or  even  the  voice  of  Ulster. 
I  know  that  many  of  your  Lord- 
ships attach  the  greatest  importance 
to  that  voice,  and  that  yoa  attribute  the 
prosperity  of  Ulster  to  its  content  with 
the  Grovernmeut  of  England.  If  I  apply 
my  former  test  of  good  government  to 
Ulster — namely,  tho  increase  of  popu- 
lation with  increasing  comforts — how 
does  Ulster  stand  ?  Comparing  the 
population  of  1841  and  1891,  Ulster  has 
lost  no  less  than  750,030  of  its  population 
iQ  50  years.  This  depopulation  is  not 
cooiined  to  the  Catholic  counties,  for 
Protestant  Down  has  decreased  faster  than 
Catholic  Donegal.  Even  the  rapid  de- 
velopment of  Belfast  scarcely  stays  from 
decline  the  two  counties  in  which  it  is 
aitnated,  for  their  population  has  only 
increased  by  1,137    persons   in   the  last 
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census.  The  voice  of  Ulster  ought 
to  be  listened  to  in  the  controversy,  and 
the  remonstrances  should  be  taken  at 
their  full  value.  Unfortunately,  they 
rarely  reach  us  in  calm  and  well-con- 
sidered words,  but  are  usually  wild  words 
accompanied  by  wild  threats.  We  must 
examine  these  words  by  the  evidence  of 
past  experience.  Our  predecessors,  and 
many  of  your  Lordships,  have  heard 
equally  wild  words  on  previous  occasions, 
when  measures  were  introduced  mitigat- 
ing the  effects  of  Protestant  ascendency. 
If  you  go  back  to  the  time  of  Catholic 
Emancipation  the  resolutions  against  it 
passed  in  Ulster  were  truly  blood- 
curdling. I  was  in  Parliament  when  we 
disestablished  the  Irish  Church  in  1869. 
I  have  a  distinct  recollection  of  the 
threats  of  Ulster  that  200,000  Orange- 
men were  to  rise  in  rebellion,  kick  the 
Queen^s  Crown  into  the  Boyne,  and 
march  upon  London.  -The  Protestant 
minority  in  other  parts  of  Ireland  were 
equally  determined.  Mr.  Plunket,  the 
Member  for  the  University  of  Dublin, 
after  an  excited  speech  referring  to  the 
action  of  Protestants  in  past  timesy^aid — 

"As  they  were  willing  to  seal  with  their 
bloodf  in  martyrdom  and  battle  if  need  be,  to 
protest  against  the  oppression  and  slavery  of  a 
system  which  they  could  not  and  should  not, 
and  which  their  descendants  never  will  submit 
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to. 

The  Ulsterian  outpourings  of  wrath 
are  now  of  the  same  character,  and 
almost  the  same  in  expression,  as 
they  were  in  1869.  We  have  become 
accustomed  to  them,  and  do  not  even 
resent  such  names  as  a  kind-hearted 
Bishop  of  my  acquaintance  called  the 
Liberals  at  the  Protestant  Synod  in 
Belfast,  when  ho  designated  us  as 
"  political  Sangrados  who  are  willing  to 
shed  streams  of  blood — to  flood  all  Ulster 
with  blood."  For  60  or  70  years,  on  the 
occasion  of  iiwevy  reform,  we  have  become 
familiar  with  this  style  of  oratory  from 
Ulster,  and  we  are  not  frightened.  The 
recent  utterances  from  Ulster  are  pitched 
in  the  same  key.  Perhaps  if  I  were  to 
guess  at  their  source,  I  would  recommend 
noble  Lords  to  read  the  remarkable 
speech  of  Lord  Stanley,  afterwards  Lord 
Derby,  and  well  known  for  his  fiery 
eloquence.  The  speech  was  delivered  in 
1837  against  the  proposal  to  give  Homo 
Rule  to  the  Province  of  Quebec.  That 
Province  contained,  as  Ireland  does 
now,  two-thirdi  Roman  Catholics  to  one- 
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third  ProteBtants.  Lord  Derby  was 
certain  that  the  minority  would  be  tram- 
pled upon  by  the  majority ;  that  a 
religious  war  would  take  place,  the 
Protestants  being  assisted  by  the  great 
Protestant  family  of  the  United  States  ; 
and  that,  after  the  shedding  of  much 
blood,  the  Lower  Province  of  Canada 
would  become  a  French  Republic,  and 
that  in  six  months.  The  strange  thing 
was  that  Sir  Robert  Peel  agreed  with 
him.  Undismayed  by  this  terrible  pro- 
phecy, Home  Rule  was  granted  to  the 
Canadian  Province ;  and  the  present  Lord 
Derby,  who  had  just  returned  from  the 
Government  of  Canada,  could  testify  to 
your  Lordships  that  its  loyalty  to  the 
British  Crown  is  as  great  as  in  any  part 
of  the  Dominion.  Looking,  then,  at 
past  experience  we  may  more  safely  pro- 
phesy—or, at  least,  we  are  justified  in 
believing — that  Ulster  will  neither  fight 
actively,  nor  resist  passively.  Home  Rule 
if  it  become  law  ;  but  she  will  continue 
to  take  that  distinguished  position  in  the 
new  Legislature,  to  which  she  is  entitled 
by  her^  industry,  talent,  and  perse- 
verance. I  fear  that  it  is  a  fore- 
gone conclusion  that  your  Lordships  will 
reject  this  Bill.  Yet  you  must  feel 
that  the  task  of  continuing  to  govern 
L'eland  by  means  of  coercive  law,  instead 
of  by  the  consent  of  the  people,  is  a  hope- 
less failure.  England  has  tried  to  govern 
Ireland  in  her  own  way,  that  is  by 
English  methods,  twice  as  long  as  the 
Turks  have  held  Constantinople  and  the 
Turkish  Empire,  and  in  both  cases  with 
about  as  little  satisfaction  to  the  con- 
quered people.  Ireland  is  a  country  that 
should  be  easy  to  govern.  The  soil  of 
Ireland  is  naturally  productive,  and  its 
climate  is  temperate.  The  Island  is 
indented  with  noble  harbours,  and  is 
intersected  by  great  rivers.  Had  it  been 
a  State  in  America,  its  water  power 
would  have  made  it  one  of  the  most 
active  industrial  countries  in  the  world. 
It  is  near  the  Welsh  and  Scotch  coal- 
fields, and  has  the  conditions  for  indus- 
trial prosperity  far  greater  than  Switzer- 
land or  Holland.  You  still  insist  on 
refusing  to  Ireland  a  form  of  Government 
desired  by  the  people,  and  while  you 
refuse  the  population  dwindles.  Three 
millions  of  the  people  depend  on  agri- 
culture directly,  and  yet  the  agriculture 
of  Ireland,  its  main  industry,  dwindles 
also.     Its  former  chief  crop — potatoes — 
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no   longer  produces  on   the  average  of 
years  more  than  3^  tons  per  acre  ;  while 
in  Great  Britain  the  average  produce  i» 
nearly  double.     I  hear  a  noble  Lord  say 
that   is  owing  to  the  potato  disease  of 
1846;  but  that  disease  struck  Scotland 
with  the  same   severity  as   in  Ireland^ 
yet      the      product      of      the      former 
country    is    now    double    that    of    the 
latter.         In     root     crops,     for     which 
the   climate   is   favourable,  the  average 
crops  have  sunk  22  per  cent,  below  those 
of  Great  Britain.     So  much  arable  land 
has  gone  into  pasture  that,  even  after  a 
full  allowance  for  the  increase  of  live 
stock,  the  production  of  human  food  io 
Ireland    would     feed    1,500,000    fewer 
people  than  20  years  ago.     A  couple  of 
bad  harvests  bring  the  peasants  to  the 
verge  of  starvation,  and  you  are  obliged 
to     make    them     objects     of     charity. 
The   mineral   industries  of  Ireland   are 
not    \Qxy    rich  ;     but     such     as     they 
are   they  have   not   been   developed   so 
much  as  they  should  have   been.     The 
fisheries,  which  would  be  prolific  in  other 
countries,  are  neglected  in  Ireland  ;  and 
what  is  the  cause  of  this  decline  ?     We 
have  one  cause  and  you  another.     You 
attribute  all  this  inferiority  as  a  nation  to 
radical  defects  in   the  character  of  the 
Irish   people.     Our  answer   is  that  we 
consider  that  these  defects  are  the  melan- 
choly outcome  of   governing  a   country 
against  the  consent  of  the  people.    When 
the  Irish  emigrate  to  other  lands,  espe- 
cially   to    the    United    States   and  our 
Colonies,  they  become  peaceful  and  pro- 
ductive citizens  in  the  second  generation. 
The  industries  of  New  England,  in  the 
large   factories,  are   chiefly   worked   by 
Irish    and    bv    French    Canadians,    so 
Aven     new     emigrants     quickly     adapt 
themselves    to    trade.     We    expect   no 
miracles  from  this  measure,  and  it  may 
be  more  than  one  generation  before  we 
get   Irish   of   the   character  we   desire. 
The  fact  of  Local  Government  by  the 
people  for  themselves  has  an  admirable 
effect.     I  quote  a  short  passage  from  a 
noble  Lord  opposite,  and  I  think  it  is 
very  well  put — 

'*  Men  can  manage  the  affiiirs  which  ooncem 
their  own  immediate  life  and  which  concern 
their  localities  far  better  than  those  at  a  dis- 
tance could  manage  them,  and  if  they  did  not 
manage  them  better  they  manage  them  in  a 
manner  more  suitable  to  their  own  taste,  and 
they  submit  to  whatever  inconveniences  are 
necessary  with  much  better  grace.** 
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That    is    a  capital  description    of    the 

working  of  Local  Government.     I  dare- 

eaj     the     noble    Marquess     recognises 

he     is     the     author     of     that     speech, 

which  was  made  hj  him   on   the    19th 

of    June,     1887,    at    Leeds.     I    quote 

another  passage  from  a  speech  of  his  at 

Newport,  which  my  noble  Friend  (Earl 

Spencer)  was  unable  to  read  last  night — 

**  A  Local  Authority  is  more  exposed  to  the 
temptation  and  has  more  of  the  facility  for 
enabling  a  majority  to  be  unjust  to  the  minority 
than  is  the  case  when  the  Authority  derives  its 
sanction  and  extends  its  jurisdiction  over  a  wide 
area.  That  is  one  of  the  weaknesses  of  Local 
Authorities.  In  a  large  Central  Authority  the 
wisdom  of  several  parts  of  the  country  will 
correct  the  folly  or  mistakes  of  one.  In  a  Local 
Authority  that  correction  to  a  much  greater 
extent  is  wanting ;  and  it  would  be  impossible 
to  leave  that  out  of  sight  in  the  extension  of  any 
such  Local  Authority  to  Ireland.** 

I  think  that  is  admirable.     In  those  two 
speeches   one   shows   the   advantage   of 
Local  Government,  and  the  other   that 
Local    Government   will   not   do   alone, 
but  must  be  supplemented   by  Central 
Grovernment.       I  am   content   to   leave 
the  case    as   the   noble    Marquess    has 
pnt    it.      There   is  one   thing  I  should 
Hke  to  ask.  Do   you  expect  the   demo- 
cracy of  the   future   to   do  better  than 
the    aristocracy   have   done,  because    if 
you  expect  the  democracy  to  work  on 
the  same  lines  it  is  impossible.     A  demo- 
cracy ceases  to  be  a  democracy  when  it 
governs  against  the  consent  of  the  people, 
and  the  democracy  is  now  established  in 
this  country,  and  it  is  impossible  for  you 
to  continue  in  the  ancient  path.     I  am  a 
new  Member  of  your  House,  and  am  not 
imbued   with  your  traditions.     But  if  I 
were  a  man  of  landed  possessions,  in  the 
interests  of  my  order  and  of  my  property, 
I  would  do  everything  within  my  power 
to  make  Ireland  a  contented  country.    A 
distracted   and   discontented  Ireland    is 
the  fortress  of  advancing  Radicalism,  and 
even  of  Socialism.     Since  1867  the  con- 
flicts in  Ireland  have  been  looked  upon 
by    the  democracy   of  this   country   as 
battles  between  the  rich  and  the  poor, 
and  those  rights  which  have  been  given 
to  Ireland   have   been  observed  by  the 
British   people  here,  and   they   will  be 
demanded  also.     I  think  it  will,  before 
long,  be  a  very  formidable  thing  if  we 
do  not  succeed  in  making  Ireland  con- 
tented.    I  shall  make  a  very  few  more 
remarka    on    the    question — ''Has  this 
country  accepted  Home  Rule  ?  "      The 


Duke  of  Devonshire  asks  your  Lord- 
ships to  reject  this  Bill,  and  he  gives  this 
reason — 

"  Because  we  have  no  knowledge,  and  we  can 
have  no  knowledge,  that  either  the  principles 
or  the  details  of  the  measure  command  the 
consent  of  the  people  of  this  country." 

The  noble  Duke  is  strong  on  that 
point.  What  is  there  in  this  Delphic 
utterance  ?  Is  he  going  to  ask  you  to 
adopt  that  most  democratic  of  measures, 
a  referendum  ad  hoc  f  That  would  be 
a  much  more  fundamental  interference 
with  the  Constitution  than  this  Bill. 
If  that  is  not  the  meaning,  then  the 
meaning  is  that  the  country  does  not 
know  the  details  or  principles  of 
the  Bill.  Everyone  knows  that  Mem- 
bers are  returned  to  frame  measures 
and  arrange  details.  In  regard  to 
details,  the  people  trust  their  Repre- 
sentatives in  Parliament  assembled.  As 
to  principles,  what  are  the  f&clfs  ?  At 
the  last  General  Election  the  voters  of 
this  country,  by  a  majority  of  229,000, 
affirmed  the  principle  of  Home  Rule. 
It  does  not  lie  with  your  Lordships,  who 
are  such  strong  supporters  of  a  United 
Kingdom,  to  deny  the  force  of  this 
majority  because  it  is  chiefly  from  Ire- 
land. That  fact  increases  the  strength 
and  significance  of  the  majority.  Yet 
against  all  logic  you  have  become 
Separatists  and  cut  off  Ireland  from  your 
considerations,  arguing  that  you  should 
be  guided  by  the  votes  of  Great  Britain.. 
But  the  majority  of  British  votes  was 
also  on  the  side  of  Home  Rule.  Your 
newspapers  sometimes  deny  this  by 
cutting  away  the  Labour  votes  from  the 
Gladstonians,  though  every  Labour 
candidate  was  a  Home  Ruler,  and,  there- 
fore, it  was  unfair  to  cut  them  off.  At 
all  events,  you  will  not  deny  that  the 
Gladstonian  majority  in  Scotland  and 
Wales  was  very  largely  in  favour  of 
Home  Rule.  In  England  the  majority 
of  voters  was  greatly  with  the  Unionists. 
Yet  it  was  England  that  sent  us  back  to 
power.  We  lost  in  Ireland,  and  on  the 
balance,  excluding  England,  we  gained 
only  two  seats.  It  was  the  revulsion  of 
feeling  in  England  that  brought  Home 
Rulers  into  power.  Your  English  repre- 
sentative majority  against  Home  Rule  was 
214  in  1886  ;  it  dwindled  to  71  in  1892 
— you  lost  two-thirds  of  your  English 
majority — and  that  shows  that  the  desire 
and  feeling  of  the  country  had  greatly 
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increased  in  favour  of  Home  Rule. 
The  Duke  of  Devonshire  did  not  know  for 
what  the  Members  were  returned  ;  some 
he  knew  were  returned  for  labour,  some  for 
local  option,  and  somefor  disestablishment. 
It  is  useless  to  deny  that  there  has  been  a 
clearly  expressed  mandate  of  the  people 
in  favour  of  Home  Rule.  In  the  Division 
on  the  Second  Reading  in  the  other 
House  every  Liberal  voted  for  the  Bill 
and  every  Unionist  against  it,  showing 
that  each  Party  understood  the  conditions 
on  which  they  were  elected.  You  say 
that  you  are  entitled  to  reject  this  Bill 
because  the  majority  in  favour  of  it  in 
the  other  House  was  only  40.  Yet  'the 
Unionist  majority  in  Great  Britain  at 
the  last  Election  of  which  you  boast 
so  much  was  only  17.  Your  Lord- 
ships cannot  defend  the  rejection  of  the 
Bill  on  your  ignorance  of  the  wishes  of 
the  country.  Do  not  let  us  delude  our- 
selves by  thinking  that,  now  or  here- 
after, we  can  settle  this  question  of 
Home  Rule  by  a  mere  negation.  I  give 
full  credit  to  the  majority  of  your  Lord- 
ships that  in  rejecting  this  Bill  you  act 
upon  the  deepest  conviction  that  it  is 
injurious  to  the  highest  interests  of  the 
United  Kingdom  if  it  is  passed.  We  ask 
your  Lordships  to  give  to  the  minority 
who  support  the  Bill  equal  credit  for  the 
sincerity  of  their  convictions.  We  be- 
lieve that  it  is  calculated  to  bind  Ireland 
more  firmly  to  Great  Britain,  because  it 
removes  the  sources  of  past  discontent 
and  distrust ;  because  it  confides  to  the 
Irish  their  own  domestic  government 
and  makes  them  responsible  for  its  effi- 
ciency ;  and  because  large  experience  has 
shown  that  organised  government  of  a 
people  through  their  own  Parliament  is 
the  best  safeguard  against  the  excesses 
which  follow  from  a  disorganised  and 
irresponsible  democratic  liberty. 

Lord  ASHBOURNE  :  My  Lords,  I 
have  listened  with  interest  to  the  very 
clear  and  able  speech  of  the  noble  Lord 
who  has  just  spoken,  and  I  have  listened 
closely  to  see  what  arguments  he  would 
adduce  to  show  that  this  Bill  was  neces- 
sary, and  safe,  and  just.  It  is  obvious 
that  these  are  three  cardinal  propositions 
which  should  be  present  to  the  mind  of 
any  honest  man  wishing  to  get  a  vote  on 
the  question.  The  noble  Lord  has  dealt 
with,  and  I  might  say  revelled,  in  sta- 
tistics. I  pass  away,  at  the  outset,  from 
all   the  figures  which  have  given  such 
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pleasure  to  my  noble  Friend  who  has 
just  sat  down  with  this  remark — that 
the  Bill  comes  up  to  your  Lordships* 
House  only  by  the  votes  of  the  Irish 
majority  in  the  House  of  Commons,  with 
a  majority  of  23  British  Members  against 
it,  and  a  majority  of  48  Members  against 
it  from  England  and  Wales.  Those  are 
clear  figures  that  cannot  be  gainsaid. 
Now,  it  is  obvious  that  in  substance 
and  in  reality  this  is  a  Bill  for  the 
Repeal  of  the  Union.  In  order  to  prove 
that  such  a  stupendous  measure  is  neces- 
sary it  should  be  shown  that  the  Union 
has  failed,  and  that  a  disruption  is  desired 
by  the  two  nations  that  entered  into  that 
great  conflict.  This  has  been  entirely 
left  out  of  view  by  the  noble  Lord,  as 
well  as  by  Earl  Spencer  in  his  speech 
introducing  the  Bill.  It  is  manifest 
from  the  figures  I  have  given  that  Great 
Britain  is  in  favour  of  the  maintenance 
of  the  Union,  while  a  great  and  growing 
minority  in  Ireland  hold  strongly  to  the 
same  view.  The  views  of  the  noble 
Lords  on  the  other  side  go  rather  to 
indicate,  not  by  bold  and  manly  asser- 
tion, but  by  indirect  and  devious  sugges- 
tion, that  the  Union  has  failed.  I  at 
once  take  issue  upon  that  point.  The 
Union  has  not  failed.  Contrasting  the 
state  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  in 
1800  with  the  state  of  the  United  King- 
dom  now  the  Union  has  distinctly  suc- 
ceeded. The  noble  Lord  who  spoke 
yesterday  (Lord  Ribblesdale)  dealt 
shortly  with  the  history  of  Ireland 
since  the  Union.  I  do  not  think 
he  went  into  it  fully ;  I  do  not 
think  he  went  into  it  in  such  a  way  as 
would  be  satisfactory  to  this  House. 
The  great  difference  between  the  manner 
in  which  the  Union  was  entered  into  and 
the  disruption  of  the  Union  is  that 
the  Union  was  a  deliberate  Act  by 
some  of  the  greatest  statesmen  that 
England  ever  had,  headed  by  the  great 
name  of  William  Pitt,  not  in  a 
moment,  not  in  a  month,  but  after 
years  and  years  of  study  and  con- 
templation, before  arriving  at  the 
conclusion  that  the  Union  was  the  safest 
course  that  could  be  taken  in  the 
interests  of  the  Empire  and  Great 
Britain,  and,  not  least,  in  the  interest  of 
Ireland  \i?M,  The  Union,  which  has 
subsisted  for  93  years,  has  been,  I  ven- 
ture to  think,  attended  with  immense 
benefit  to  Ireland.     It  has  controlled  the 
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antagonisms  of  race  ;  it  has  controlled  as 
well  the  bitterness  sometimes  caused  by 
different  creeds.  Under  it  commerce  and 
imports  have  increased ;  Belfast  has 
grown  from  the  condition  of  a  small 
town  to  a  gigantic  commercial  centre ; 
Catholic  Emancipation  has  been  granted, 
religious  freedom  secured,  national 
education  dealt  out  with  a  generous 
hand  to  all  the  people.  The  Laud  Laws 
of  Ireland  are  for  the  tenants  the 
most  liberal,  the  most  generous  of 
an  J  Land  Code  ever  formed  in 
the  civilised  world,  the  envy  of  the 
tenants  of  Republican  France  and  of 
Democratic  America.  Taxation  which 
has  been  imposed  has  been  marked  by 
differences  of  generosity  in  favour  of 
Ireland.  Public  money  has  been  poured 
out  freely  for  land  purchase,  for  land 
improvement,  and  to  develop  the  indus- 
trial resources  of  the  country.  I  cannot 
quite  follow  the  curious  arguments  from 
statistics  to  which  we  have  been  treated. 
To  a  certain  extent  a  man  becomes  in- 
toxicated with  too  much  of  his  own 
figures.  The  idea  of  suggesting  that  in 
consequence  of  the  Union  the  potato 
crop  has  diminished  by  one-half  ;  that  in 
consequence  of  the  Union  the  fish  will 
not  come  to  be  caught  I  He  did  not  say  that 
it  was  in  consequence  of  the  Union,  but 
that  was  what  he  desired  to  convey,  and 
what  he  wished  us  to  understand.  It 
IB  about  on  a  parallel  with  what  the 
noble  Earl  indicated  yesterday  in  his 
rapid  resume  of  the  history  of  Ireland 
•ince  the  Union,  when  he  seemed  to 
suggest  that  things  which  had  occurred 
since  the  Union  were  consequences  of  the 
Union.  The  noble  Earl,  for  example, 
mentioned  religious  animosity.  I  ask, 
was  religious  animosity  developed  or 
assuaged  by  the  Union  ?  It  was  under 
the  Union  you  had  Catholic  Emancipa- 
tion. It  has  been  said  that  under  the 
Union  there  has  been  poverty  and  famine. 
What  is  the  meaning  of  that  ?  The 
suggestion  appears  to  be  that  the  Union 
has  worked  out  poverty  and  famine,  and 
that  if  this  wretched  Bill  is  passed 
famine  will  cease  and  poverty  will  be 
over.  Looking  at  the  reality  of  things, 
everyone  knows  that  it  is  the  Union 
which  has  assuaged  the  bitterness  of 
poverty.  Everyone  knows  that  when 
the  pinch  of  famine  came  generous  help 
was  extended  by  the  British  Parliament. 
Taking  the  broad  view  such  a  statesman 


should  take ;  taking  into  consideration 
everything  by  \\hich  you  can  measure 
the  real  worth  of  a  nation,  it  was  all 
acquired  under  the  Union,  and  you  now 
ask  us  to  destroy  it.  At  the  time  of  the 
Union  Ireland  was  not  prosperous.  At 
the  time  of  the  Union  the  only  growing 
thing  in  Ireland  was  its  Debt.  Its 
exports,  its  shipping,  and  trade  were  all 
diminishing.  It  was  stated  by  a  great 
authority  that  Ireland  was  at  the  time  of 
the  Union  within  three  years  of  bank- 
ruptcy ;  25  years  after  the  Union,  and 
long  before  the  great  change  took  place, 
commerce,  shipping,  and  exports  all 
increased.  A  vague  impression  is  sought 
to  be  worked  into  men's  minds  that 
Ireland  at  the  time  of  the  Union  was  in  a 
state  of  happiness  and  prosperity  ;  that 
the  Union  gave  it  a  check  ;  that  ever 
since  Ireland  has  been  going  from  bad  to 
worse ;  and  that,  therefore,  you  must 
interfere.  There  never  was  a  suggestion 
more  absolutely  unfounded.  The  truths 
I  have  presented  are  not  directly  en- 
countered by  the  noble  Earl  who  spoke 
yesterday  or  the  noble  Lord  just  now, 
who  presented  such  a  vast  array  of 
figures  to  us.  They  are  not  even  directly 
challenged  ;  but  I  tell  you — and  I  speak 
on  this  question  with  the  advantage  or 
not  being  a  Scotchman — these  obvioua 
truths  are  recognised  in  Ireland  by  all 
the  law-abiding  classes  ;  they  are 
recognised  by  the  commercial  classes  to 
whom  security  of  commerce  is  as  the 
breath  of  their  nostrils  ;  they  are  recog- 
nised by  the  banking,  the  railway,  and 
the  industrial  communities  ;  they  are 
recognised  by  the  great  seats  of  learning — 
or  the  great  majority  of  them — and  by  the 
great  bulk  of  the  professional  classes* 
I  decline  in  every  way  to  make  this  a 
religious  question.  It  was  almost  sug- 
gested to  me  by  the  noble  Lord  to  use 
some  words  that  might  stir  up  old 
religious  differences  ;  but  I  will  not  do  it. 
I  will  not  put  it  for  a  moment  that  it  is 
a  question  of  religious  differences.  Almost 
to  a  man  the  great  Protestant  com- 
munity of  Ireland  is  against  this  Bill. 
Is  it  not  a  fact  that  the  mass  of  educated, 
independent,  and  intelligent  Roman 
Catholics  are  against  it?  Why  is  it 
that  these  men,  over  1,000,000  in  num- 
ber, a  third  of  the  population — some  of 
the  most  intelligent,  educated,  and  inde- 
pendent of  all  those  who  have  anything 
to  lose — are  against  this  Bill  ?     Why  do 
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directed  to  point  out  the  beoefiu  of  the 
Union.  And  this  has  been  going  oafor 
86  years.  Mr.  Gladstone,  in  tho  yew 
1866,  used  these  words — 

"  Hy  firm  belief  »  that  the  Influence  of 
Oreat  Britstn  in  every  IrUb  diScaltj  is  not  an 
influence  of  domination  and  tyranny,  but  a 
■ofteningaod  mitigating  influence." 
I  shall  not  use  any  qnotations  to-night  for 
the  Bintdl  and  punypurposeof  establishing 
inconsisteDcy.  I  use  that  quotation  as 
the  testimouy  of  a  statesman  who  has  an 
experience  of  far  more  than  a  generation 
of  public  life.  In  1881,  in  introducing 
the  Irish  Land  Bill,  he  observed — 

"It  ii  said  that  our  legislation  in  Ireland  baa 
failed.  I  admit  the  process  to  be  incomplete. 
It  I  am  asked  how  it  Ib  to  be  made  complete,  I 
say  by  patient  peneveiance  in  well-doing,  and 
by  Bt^dy  adherence  in  the  work  of  jusl  ice." 
These  are  hopeful  words  ;  they  are  the 
deliberate  conviction  of  a  statesman  pre- 
senting a  great  ameliorating  measure  to 
Ireland.  More  recently,  on  May  16, 
1884,  Mr.  Gladstone  used  these  words  of 
deep  significance,  having  regard  to  many 
recent  utterances — 
...         ,  ^.      ,  "EnBland  foe  60  jesra  stood  in  tha  face  of 

ipidity  of  the  farmer;    ^^^  civilised  world  a  culprit  with  regaid  to  Ite- 
viJised  world  has  entirely 


they  loathe  and  detest  it  ?  It  is  because 
they  are  on  the  spot,  because  they  will 
have  to  suffer,  because  your  empty  philo- 
sophical theories  are  not  shared  by  them, 
and  because  they  know  that  what  you 
say  will  not  occur,  because  you  express  a 
doubt  upon  the  subject,  will  occur.  There 
has  always  been  more  or  less  agitation  in 
Ireland.  But  do  you  think  that  even  if 
you  pass  this  nostrum  of  yours  that 
agitatioD  will  cease,  and  that  for  the 
future  there  will  be  nounrast  in  Ireland  7 
There  have  been  agitations  in  Ireland  for 
many  a  long  day  ;  but  what  have  those 
agitations  mainly  depended  upon  ?  Two 
potent  factors,  certainly,  during  tho  last 
30  years,  without  which  those  agitations 
would  be  powerless.  One  is  the  aid  of 
American  sympathy,  incitements,  and 
gold.  If  Ireland  had  been  left  without 
the  gold  and  incitemeota  from  America 
the  agitation  would  have  died.  What  is 
the  other  factor  which  has  given  life  and 
vitality  to  agitation  ?  It  is  the  land. 
Every  agitation  that  I  can  recollect — 
and  long  before  for  what  I  know — has 
striven  to  link  itself  to  the  land 
appealing  to  the 
and,  therefore,  yi 
caUs    itself   Fe[ 

Moonlights,  and  more  recently  the  Plan 
of  Campaign.  If  you  get  rid  of  the 
Americau  element,  if  you  settle  the  Land 
Question,  as  it  can  l>e  done,  to  satisfy  the 
reasonable  wishes  of  the  farmer,  what 
then  remains  of  the  life  of  these  agita- 
tions ?  Up  to  a  recent  period  the  tradi- 
tions of  the  English  public  life  were 
courageous  and  patriotic.  Be  the  Party 
ii'hat  it  might,  the  Union  was  safe,  the 

Constitution  was  safe,  the  supremacy  of  I  become  of  the  Bill  ?  Would  there  be 
the  Imperial  Parliament  was  a  thing  not  any  need  of  a  Division  on  Friday,  and 
to  be  touched.     Crimes  Acts  were  passed  |  would  any  of  his  Colleagues  be  sorry  ? 


ufind 


that  il 


I  say  that  the  ci 


and    sometimes  |  changed  its  judgment. 
That  is  a 
containing 


t  interestmg  statement,  u 
belief  of  the  view  of  tha 
civilised  world.  That  was  in  1881.  In 
two  years  after  that  all  is  changed  ;  a 
miracle  of  conversion  is  wrought.  Mr. 
Gladstone  changed  his  mind  in  a  moment, 
almost  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye.  If  he 
had  not  changed  his  mind  we  should  have 
no  Bill  before  us,  and  if  he  changed  back 
mind  to-morrow  morning  what  would 


mostly    under   the  Government   of    Mr, 
Gladstone,  but  never  to  hurt  to  the  < 


□y  law-abiding  .  halting 
solely    directed  '  came 


lent  of   i 

citizen.       They    were 
against  those  who  by  ci 
denied  to  their  feliow-citizeuB  the  enjoy- 
ment of  the  first  rights  of  civilisation — 
liberty  and  safety.     The  noble  Earl  yes- 
terday alluded  to  the  fact  that  the  law  it 
Ireland  lias    not  been    aided   by    pnblii: 
effort.     I  kuow  it,  and  I  regret  it.     Bnl 
has  not  that  been  largely  due  to  tho  re- 
morseless   power     of    iutimidaliou    and 
terrorism  with  which  wo  are  all  familiar  :  ,  ol 
The  efforts  of  every  statesman  in  Eng-  !  c< 
land, without  exception,  have  always  hceu 
Lord  Athhoume 


The  noble  Earl  yesterday  gave  us  a 
glimpse  of  his  mind  when,  in  rather  a 
'    '  '  iplanation,  he   stated   how  he 


leaud  terrorism  '  account  of  the  cootiuuity  of  coercive 
legislation.  [Earl  Spekcer  dissented.] 
I  read  the  report  of  the  noble  Earl's 
speech  this  morning,  and  I  heard  the 
words  last  night,  and  if  they  did  not  mean 
that  (hey  meant  nothing.  ' 

"Eahl  SPEKCER  :  I  did  not  read  the 
report  of  my  speech  this  morning,  but  I 
do  not  think  I  referred  to  the  continuity 
legislation,  but  to  the  want  of 
continuity  in  support  of  the  ordinary 
adminiatratiou  in  Dublin. 
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Lord  ASHBOURNE :  I  do  not  know 
what  that  means  if  it  does  not  mean  that. 
Why  should  the  Union  now  be  broken  ? 
Whj  should  the  immense  experiment  of 
this  Bill  be  tried  unless  it  can  be  shown 
that  great  benefits  would  arise  from  the 
breaking  of  the  Union  ?  Where  is  the 
prospect  of  justice  to  Ireland — I  mean 
justice  to  all  classes  in  Ireland — ^from 
this  Bill  ?  Where  is  the  prospect  of 
peace  and  contentment  ?  The  verj  in- 
troduction of  the  Bill  has  roused  passions 
and  animosities  which  maj  be  assuaged 
bj  time,  but  which  it  will  take  years  to 
allay.  The  Bill  works  a  revolution  ;  it 
destroys  the  Constitution  of  England  in 
the  effort  to  set  lip  a  new  Constitution 
for  Ireland.  There  is  an  enormous 
difference  between  making  a  Union  and 
breaking  one.  You  cannot  obliterate  the 
tremendous  fact  that  the  Union  has  been 
in  existence  for  93  years.  I  am  an 
Irishman,  and  I  speak  from  what  I  am 
bound  to  know,  and  of  which  I  am 
entitled  to  have  a  strong  opinion  about. 
And,  speaking  from  the  standpoint  of  an 
Irishman,  I  ask  how  many  men  of  any 
sense  could  be  found  to  state  what  the 
arguments  are  which  commend  them- 
selves to  a  Home  Ruler,  and  it  would  be 
found  in  this  form — "  Get  rid  of  Irish 
questions ;  put  a  stop  to  coercion ;  let 
the  Irish  manage  their  own  affairs,  and 
let  us  manage  ours."  There  is  not  one 
solitary  syllable  of  that  carried  out  in  the 
Bill.  So  far  as  Irish  questions  are  con- 
cerned, Ireland  stops  the  way  when  Mr. 
Gladstone  is  in  power  ;  but  how  can  the 
dullest  fail  to  see  that  this  Bill  cannot 
put  an  end  to  Irish  questions  ?  It  is  not 
accepted  as  final ;  it  is  ostentatiously 
accepted  as  only  provisional.  Land, 
Judiciary,  police,  and  finance  are  all  put 
into  a  probationary  period,  and  Mr. 
Gladstone  says  he  is  of  opinion  that 
daring  that  period  the  business  of  the 
Irish  Members  would  require  them  to  be 
more  at  Westminster  than  in  Dublin. 
Get  rid  of  Irish  questions  indeed  I  Is 
that  the  hope  and  belief  of  a  single  one 
^  of  you  ?  We  are  not  so  easily  got  rid 
of  as  that,  after  all.  What  are  we  making 
80  Irish  Members  in  the  Imperial  Parlia- 
ment for  ?  Although  your  role  is  to 
make  them  angels,  you  do  not  thipk  they 
will  do  nothing  when  they  come  over 
here — when  you  make  them  come  over 
-in  order  to  goad  the  English  Go- 


vernment   to    view    English    questioiifl 
from  the  Irish  standpoint. 

The  Earl  of  KIMBERLEY  :  They 
interfere  now. 

Lord  ASHBOURNE  :  They  can 
meddle  now,  but  they  are  not  allowed  to 
have  a  separate  Parliament  in  Dublin  at 
the  same  time.  After  this  Bill  is  passed 
you  will  give  them  the  exclusive  manage- 
ment of  their  own  affairs,  and  allow  them 
to  send  a  delegation  of  80  over  here  to 
prevent  you  managing  yours.  The  Irish 
are  human  beings  ;  they  are  not  a  bit 
worse  than  English  or  Scotch  people  ; 
indeed,  I  am  not  prepared  to  say  they 
may  not  be  better ;  but  if  you  compel 
them  to  come  to  the  Imperial  Parliament 
and  to  take  part  in  the  discussion  of  Eng- 
lish subjects,  you  must  not  be  surprised 
if  they  consider  the  interests  of  their  own 
country  first  and  the  interests  of  England 
second.  What  is  the  meaning  of  the 
second  step  in  your  argument,  **  get  rid 
of  coercion  ?  '*  There  is  not  a  Crimes 
Bill  now  which  has  any  provision  of  it 
in  existence.  Do  you  suggest  that  that 
is  a  reason  to  carry  you  on  in  this  tre- 
mendous revolution.  There  is  a  Crimes 
Act  now  upon  the  Statute  Book  the  pro- 
visions of  which  are  lyiug  dormant.  The 
Act  served  its  purpose  well;  it  put 
down  intimidation  and  boycotting  and 
enabled  law-abiding  citizens  to  obey  the 
law ;  ft  never  harmed  a  single  human 
being  who  wanted  to  abide  by  the  law. 
But  this  Bill  would  work  out  a  coercion 
of  the  most  deadly  character  to  the  loyal 
minority  in  Ireland — a  real  and  effectual 
coercion  instead  of  the  coercion  now 
lying  dormant  on  the  Statute  Book. 
From  the  way  some  people  speak  it 
would  be  thought  that  the  Irish  were  a 
united  people,  with  common  objects, 
common  hopes,  and  common  interests. 
Must  we  agaiu,  even  at  the  eleventh 
hour  of  this  discussion,  say  that  there 
are  two  Irelauds  ?  The  meaning  of 
"  let  the  Irish  manage  their  own  affairs  " 
is  that  a  numerical  majority,  less  edu- 
cated, shall  have  sway  over  the  more 
wealthy  and  better  educated.  Whose 
affairs  are  they  to  manage  ?  Not  their 
own,  but  the  affairs  of  the  loyal  minority. 
And  then  you  have  the  80  Irish  Mem- 
bers at  Westminster  to  manage  your 
affairs,  never  to  forget  the  watchword 
bequeathed  to  them  in  past  ages — 
"  England's  difficulty  is  Ireland's  oppor- 
tunity. "    We  areasked  in  this  case  to  at- 
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tend  to  the  words  of  the  Irish  Nationalist  | 
Leaders  ;  but  it  is  not  easj  to  forget 
their  actions  and  their  words  in  the  past. 
It  is  all  very  well  to  allude  to  the  Irish 
Nationalist  Leaders  as  ^  babes  and  snck- 
lings.**  They  are  curious  babes  and 
sucklings,  but  we  cannot  forget  the  not 
very  remote  language  which  they  used, 
harsh  to  the  minority,  to  the  police,  and 
to  the  landlords.  Is  it  fair  to  ask 
the  minority  to  trust  these  men  ?  I  do 
not  think  it  is  when  they  cannot  trust  one 
another.  I  heard  it  said  the  other  day — 
I  read  these  words  in  The  Irish  Inde- 
pendent— 

"  Mr.  Healy  did  not  think  much  of  Sexton, 
and  Sexton  thought  less  of  him,  and  neither 
thought  much  of  the  other,  but  each  thought 
highly  of  himself.** 

The  whole  administration  of  Ireland 
is  to  be  handed  over  to  these  men — 
the  Magistracy,  police,  law,  maintenance 
of  order,  protection  of  life  aud  property, 
and  every  right  that  made  free  citizen- 
ship of  value.  The  administration  of  all 
these  matters  is  to  be  handed  over  to 
them  without  check  or  stint.  I  have 
heard  it  said — *'  At  all  events  let  us  pass 
the  Bill  as  an  experiment.  It  can  be  re- 
pealed if  the  experiment  is  a  failure.**  Is 
not  that  an  appalling  suggestion — that 
you  will  try  an  experiment  under 
which  you  gamble  with  the  lives, 
liberty,  and  property  of  our  fellow- 
subjects  in  Ireland  ?  I  must  now  refer  to 
the  important  question  of  the  land.  We 
were  told  not  so  very  long  ago  by  the 
Prime  Minister  that  it  was  an  obligation 
of  justice  and  honour  to  settle  the  Land 
Question  before  any  Home  Rule  Bill  was 
passed.  In  the  same  way  Lord  Spencer 
gave  us  to  understand  that  in  his  opinion 
it  would  be  most  treacherous  not  to  buy 
out  the  Irish  landlords  before  granting 
Home  Rule.  Now  obligations  of  honour 
and  dictates  of  justice  do  not  change 
from  day  to  day  and  from  hour  to  hour. 
Meanness  and  treachery  one  day  are 
meanness  and  treachery  the  next.  A 
man  of  honour  should  have  an  honour 
which  is  not  mutable  as  a  weathercock. 
Under  this  Bill  no  land  legislation  is  to  be 
possible  in  the  Irish  Parliament  for  three 
years.  What  is  the  meaning  of  that 
reservation  ?  I  am  entitled  constitution- 
ally at  this  Table — [pointing  to  the 
Front  Ministerial  Bench] — to  search 
your  consciences,  and  to  test  the  reality 
of  your  honourable  convictions,  and  as 
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men  of  honour  you  are  bound  to  jfive  an 
answer.  What  is  the  meaning  of  this 
reservation  ?  Do  the  Government  in- 
tend themselves  to  present  a  Bill  upon 
this  question  ?  If  they  do,  when  do 
they  intend  to  present  it,  and  upon  what 
lines  will  it  be  drawn  ?  Or  do  they 
merely  desire  to  conceal  by  this  post- 
ponement the  infamy  of  the  transaction 
which  they  contemplate  ?  Can  it  be 
possible  that  they  intend  to  hand  over 
the  landlords  to  the  merciless  treatment 
of  the  Irish  Nationalist  Leaders,  who 
have  declared  that  the  landlords  are  only 
entitled  to  "  prairie  value,"  and  ought  to 
be  hunted  until  they  are  as  scarce  a8> 
foxes  ?  In  the  Debate  on  the  Third 
Reading  of  this  Bill  in  another  place 
Mr.  Dillon  denied  that  the  landlords 
were  entitled  to  regard  Ireland  as  their 
country,  and  in  alluding  to  the  action  of 
the  National  League  he  referred  to 
"felonious  landlords."  Is  it  just  and 
honourable  to  hand  over  the  property  of 
the  Irish  landlords  to  men  who  have 
used  this  language  ?  It  is  a  curious 
circumstance  that  the  fitsi  judicial  tenn 
of  15  years  under  the  land  legislation  of 
the  Prime  Minister  will  expire  in  about 
three  years.  Can  the  infamous  thought 
have  passed  through  the  minds  of  the 
Government  that  it  would  be  expedient 
to  leave  the  subject  of  judicial  rents^ 
and  the  appointment  of  the  Sub-Com- 
missioners who  will  fix  these  rents,  to  be 
dealt  with  by  the  proposed  Irish  Govern- 
ment ?  I  should  be  glad  to  hear  from 
some  Member  of  the  Government  that 
that  idea  did  not  enter  into  their  heads. 
What  was  the  explanation  given  by  the 
noble  Earl  opposite  to  account  for  the 
absence  of  legislation  respecting  the 
land  ?  He  said  that  the  Purchase  Acts 
passed  in  recent  years  have  taken  the 
place  of  the  contemporaneous  Land  Bill 
of  1886.  Is  this  not  puerile  to  a  degree  ? 
I  desire  to  use  no  terms  calculated  to 
give  pain,  but  I  never  heard  a  more 
lame,  halting,  and  impertinent  excuse.. 
Why,  the  first  Act  in  the  Land  Purchase 
Code  was  passed  before  1886 — when  my 
noble  Friend  was  Prime  Minister  for  the 
first  time,  and  it  held  out  every  induce- 
ment for  the  tenant  to  become  a  pur- 
chaser. But  the  system  will  be  changed 
by  this  Bill.  Who  will  buy  if  it  be 
passed  ?  Will  it  not  obviously  be  better 
to  remain  a  tenant  than  to  purchase  when 
the  chances  are  that  a  man  will  be  able 
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SB  a  tenant  to  avoid  all  payment  success- 
fully ?  The  treatment  of  the  landlords 
by  the  Government  is  like  sentencing  a 
man  to  be  hanged  at  the  end  of  three 
years,  and  suspending  him  in  the  mean- 
time. Everyone  would  say  it  was  brutal 
and  cruel,  but  the  Judge  would  be 
candid.  What  do  the  Government  think 
would  be  the  fate  of  the  Irish  landlords  ? 
I  am  not  sure  that  it  would  not  be  better 
for  them  to  know  their  fate ;  but  what 
would  it  be  if  they  are  handed  over  at 
the  end  of  three  years  to  the  merciless 
mercy  of  the  men  who  have  ali^ays 
said  they  would  show  them  none  ? 
If  that  is  their  object,  it  is  impossible  to 
ose  words  strong  enough  to  mark  one's 
sense  of  the  conduct  of  the  Government. 
I  have  used  words  of  considerable 
strength,  and  I  cannot  at  the  moment 
think  of  any  stronger  ;  therefore,  I  leave 
the  matter  where  it  is.  If  that  is  what 
they  mean,  it  would  be  better  for  them  to 
try  to  be  men  enough  to  confess  their 
shame,  instead  of  taking  refuge  in  what 
my  late  great  countryman.  Bishop 
llagee,  called  the  "cautious  cowardice 
of  refusing  to  say  anything  at  all.'*  It 
is  thought  that  a  fair  trial  will  be  secured 
in  jury  eases  by  the  appointment  of  the 
Exchequer  Judges  ;  but  the  juries  will 
be  empannelled  under  the  Jury  Laws,  and 
will  be  at  the  mercy  of  the  Irish  Govern- 
ment. They  will  return  exactly  what 
verdicts  they  please,  whether  the  £x- 
ehequer  Judges  like  it  or  not.  As  to  the 
jurisdiction  to  be  given  to  these  Judges, 
l^al  minds  are  unable  to  understand  it. 
It  is  a  conundrum  without  an  answer. 
There  is  to  be  an  appeal,  but  is  there  to 
be  an  appeal  on  facts  and  law  ?  Is  there 
to  be  an  appeal  from  the  verdict  of  the 
jury  ?  The  section  bristles  with  diffi- 
culties and  yet  it  was  absolutely  undis- 
eoBsed.  Then,  how  are  the  orders  of 
the  Exchequer  Judges  to  be  carried  out  ? 
That  is  a  momentous  question,  but  it  was 
absolutely  undiscussed  in  the  other 
House  of  Parliament.  It  may  be  said 
that,  like  other  orders,  they  are  to  be 
earned  out  by  the  Sheriff.  I  am  speak- 
ing in  the  presence  of  my  noble  and 
learned  Friend  on  the  Woolsack,  the 
Lord  Chancellor,  who  must  endeavour  to 
dear  up  some  of  these  legal  difficulties. 
It  is  said  that  the  Sheriff  must  execute 
the  orders  of  the  Exchequer  Judges,  but 
the  Irish  Grovernment  might  not  compel 
him  to  obey  the  orders  of  the  Judges,  and 


there  is  no  provision  in  the  Bill  for  the 
punishment  of  the  Sheriff  if  he  disobeys 
their  orders.  It  is  a  grotesque  machinery 
not  worth  the  paper  it  is  written  on.  If 
there  should  be  a  brawl,  and  life  is  lost, 
the  Sheriff  and  his  assistants  would  be 
tried  before  a  common  jury  empannelled 
under  the  then  laws  of  Ireland  ;  and  I 
am  not  at  all  sure  that  it  would  be  very 
easy  to  get  them  acquitted.  *  Sir  Charles 
Russell  said  that  the  Exchequer  Judges 
would  have  at  their  backs  tlie  Imperial 
power.  That  is  a  very  fine  phrase,  but 
what  does  it  mean  ?  The  Imperial 
power  will  not  have  a  single  policeman 
or  Magistrate  at  its  back,  so  that  this  is 
merely  a  phrase  of  the  Attorney  General's. 
It  might  be  said  that  it  refers  to  the 
Army,  that  there  is  the  Army  to  fall 
back  upon  ;  but  the  Army  could  not  act 
in  the  matter,  because  the  very  second 
the  Imperial  Government  directed  the 
Army  to  interfere  in  any  struggle,  such 
interference  would  not  be  administration 
of  the  law,  but  civil  war.  The  Execu- 
tive impotence  of  the  Exchequer 
Judges  must  expose  them  to  con- 
tempt. If  their  orders  are  unpopular 
they  will  not  be  executed ;  but  if  executed, 
it  will  be  at  the  risk  of  riot,  blood- 
shed, and  civil  war.  It  is  an  endeavour 
to  set  up  an  imperium  in  imperio,  but 
your  imperium  will  have  neither  power, 
nor  resources,  nor  credit.  Your  Bill 
treats  Ireland  as  a  suspected  Province, 
whose  justice  is  doubted  and  whose 
honesty  is  questioned.  You  trust  Ireland 
with  everything  except  the  till  ;  but  in 
order  not  to  hurt  their  feelings  you  order 
the  money  to  be  placed  in  the  chest  and 
give  them  the  key.  It  is  nothing  but  a 
medley  of  distrust,  unbelief,  and  cre- 
dulity. You  entrust  the  Irish  Executive 
with  enormous  powers,  and  then  endea- 
vour to  balance  them  by  things  called 
"safeguards."  No  one  believes  in  them, 
not  a  single  human  being  outside  a 
lunatic  asylum.  The  Irish  Nationalist 
Leaders  play  their  part  well.  They 
listen  to  the  description  of  those  safe- 
guards with  an  air  of  reluctant  resig- 
nation. I  can  only  say  that,  for  myself, 
I  regard  those  safeguards  as  absolutely 
illusory,  ineffective,  and  imworkable. 
The  Second  Chamber  proposal  I  pass  by. 
It  is  too  ludicrous  to  be  taken  seriously. 
I  have  a  great  respect  for  Second  Cham- 
bers that  are  intended  to  perform  real 
functions  as    to   stability  or   caution  to 
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legislation ;  bat  the  Second  Chamber 
under  this  Bill  is  not  the  real  thing  at  all. 
With  regard  to  the  veto,  Lord  Spencer 
spoke  as  if  he  had  some  belief  in  it,  and 
that  makes  me  think  that  he  has  not 
rightly  grasped  the  meaning  of  some 
sections  of  the  Bill.  Under  ordinary 
circumstances  the  veto  is  to  be  exercised 
under  the  advice  of  the  Irish  Cabinet. 
Surely  it  is  nonsense  to  expect  them  to 
advise  the  Lord  Lieutenant  to  veto  their 
own  Bills.  Then  where  is  the  protection 
of  the  veto  ?  It  is  said  that  the  English 
Cabinet  may  give  special  directions,  but 
who  is  to  invoke  the  intervention  of  the 
English  Cabinet  ?  Is  the  Lord  Lieu- 
.  tenant  to  do  so  ?  Is  there  to  be  an 
Imperial  Minister  who  is  to  watch  the 
Irish  Legislature  ?  The  Lord  Lieutenant 
of  the  future  will  be  a  strauge  creature, 
fearfully  and  wonderfully  made.  He 
may  disagree  with  a  Bill  when  it  is  sub- 
mitted to  him  ;  he  may  believe  that  it  is 
fraught  with  peril  and  gross  oppression 
to  the  miuority  ;  he  may  get  do  directions 
from  England.  What,  then,  is  he  to  do  ? 
He  may  ask  for  special  directions.  He 
may  get  back  a  definite  reply  ;  but  has  he 
any  discretion  to  act  on  his  own  clear 
judgment  ?  Mr.  Morley  says  that 
sometimes  he  may  act  on  English 
advice,  sometimes  on  Irish  advice,  and 
sometimes  on  his  own  judgment ;  but 
would  he  not  be  bound  to  assent  to  a 
Bill  presented  by  his  Irish  Ministers  in 
the  absence  of  any  special  directions 
from  the  English  Cabinet  ?  That  is  a 
clear  Constitutional  question  that  I  am 
entitled  to  ask,  and  it  must  be  answered 
before  this  Debate  closes.  The  Lord 
Lieutenant  would  be  sometimes  Imperial, 
sometimes  Irish,  sometimes  hung  up  be- 
tween heaven  and  earth,  like  *'  Mahomet's 
coffin."  He  may  be  in  a  paroxysm  of 
doubt,  yet,  like  a  Colonial  Governor,  he 
cannot  reserve  the  question  for  considera- 
tion. It  may  be  that  the  Bill  before 
him  threatens  the  grossest  oppression  to 
the  minority,  yet  he  has  not  the  power  to 
veto  it.  At  every  step  it  turns  out  that 
the  veto  is  a  sham.  It  is  not  a  real  pro- 
tection, and  my  opinion  is  that  it  is 
not  intended  to  be  a  real  protection. 
The  Lord  Lieutenant  of  the  future 
—  I  do  not  know  whether  any 
noble  Lord  is  in  training  for  the  office 
yet,  but  I  advise  his  friends  to  keep  a 
very  close  eye  upon  his  sanity — will 
sometimes   be   as   pliant  as  iudiarubber. 
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sometimes  as  hard  as  adamant,  and  some- 
times composed  of  something  that  it  is 
impossible  to  baptize  with  any  name  at 
all.     Then   it  is  said  that  the  Imperial 
Parliament  is  a  safeguard.     What  is  the 
meaning    of     that  ?       The    supremacy 
of     the    Imperial    Parliament    is    now 
the      greatest      safeguard      to      every 
subject    of    the    Queen   in    the   United 
Kingdom,  because   it   means  its  action. 
The  supremacy  of  the  Imperial  Parlia- 
ment    of    the    future     will     have     no 
power  of  action  whatever.     Parliament 
may   pass  Resolutions  against  Irish  ad- 
ministration ;    it    may   pass    concurrent 
legislation.     How  can   it  carry  out  Re- 
solutions   or    legislation  ?      The    Irish 
Executive  could  not  be  relied  on  in  these 
cases,  because  it  would  be  against  the 
Irish  Executive  that  the  action  of  the 
Imperial  Parliament  would  be  directed. 
If  an  Imperial  Executive  is  set  up,  what 
is  your  position  ?     You  will  have  in  this 
poor  Ireland  two  hostile  Executives,  and 
that  is  your  message  of  peace.     If  a  row 
or  a  breach  of  the  peace  arose — and  these 
things  have  occurred  in  Ireland  before — 
the  Members  of  the  English  Executive 
would  be  promptly  arrested  by  the  Irish 
police  and  subjected  to  that  due  process 
of  law  of  which  we  have  heard  a  great 
deal.     Again,   you   will    find    in   every 
season  of  difficulty,  doubt,  and  trouble, 
the  80  Irish  Members  will  always  crop 
up.      How   is    the    supremacy    of    the 
Imperial     Parliament     to     be     asserted 
in     the    face    of     the    shifting    ballast 
of    80    Irish    Members    ready   to    vote 
against    any     assertion    of    supremacy, 
against  any  effort  to  do   justice  to  the 
miuority  ?     It  is  said  the  loyal  minority 
will    be    represented    among    these    80 
Members,    and   that   they    could    make 
their  wants  known  in  the  Imperial  Par- 
liament.    But  the  Schedule  is  a  gerry- 
mandered   Schedule.     I    do   not  accuse 
Mr.  Morley,  a  man  of  honour,  of  desiring 
to  do  anything  of  the  kind,  but  he  is  the 
victim  of  some  less  scrupulous  statistician 
than   the  noble  Lord  opposite.     Dublin 
University,   the   great    seat  of  learning 
with  which  I  am  proud  to  be  identified, 
and  proud  to  remember  that  I  represented 
it  for  many  years  in  the  other  House  of 
Parliament,  is  to  be  disfranchised,  and 
this  in  a  country  with  thousands  of  illite- 
rates.    The  only  constituency,  every  man 
of  whom  can   read  and  write,    is  to  be 
deprived  of  its   representation,  and   the 
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Protestants  of  Contiaught,  MunsteF,  and 
the  greater  part  of  Leinster  are  to  lose 
the  only  voice  thej  have  for  assertmg 
their  grievances  in  the  Imperial  Parlia- 
ment. The  doom  of  the  loyal  minority 
is  hard.  Is  it  not  an  inconceivable  mean- 
ness to  stifle  the  voices  by  which  they 
could  make  their  sufferings  heard  ?  Mr. 
Morley  said  there  was  a  principle  in- 
volved in  his  figures,  that  principle  being 
that  one  Member  should  be  given  for 
every  75,000  of  the  population,  and  a 
second  Member  for  any  excess  over  the 
75,000.  Thus  Meath,  a  Nationalist 
county  with  a  population  of  76,000,  is  to 
have  two  Members;  while  Fermanagh, 
a  imixed  county,  with  a  population  of 
74,000,  is  to  have  only  one.  Leitrim, 
with  78,000  inhabitants,  is  to  have  two 
Members  ;  while  Armagh,  with  a  popu- 
lation of  143,000,  is  only  to  have  two 
Members.  Kerry,  with  179,000,  is  to 
have  three  Members ;  while  Antrim, 
with  174,000,  is  to  have  only  two  Mem- 
bers. If  that  is  not  gerrymandering — I 
do  not  say  it  is — it  is  the  most  mira- 
culous coincidence  that  ever  was  known  in 
the  history  of  figures.  In  Ireland  the 
Bill  will  work  chaos  ;  it  will  tend  to 
civil  war  ;  it  will  lead  to  bankruptcy  ;  it 
will  give  the  Loyalists  less  protection  than 
was  afforded  in  America,  after  the  Civil 
War,  to  the  negroes.  A  supporter  of  the 
Gladstonian  Party,  though  not  of  the 
Bill,  has  declared  that  **  his  revered  chief" 
wishes  to  carry  any  sort  of  Bill  in 
any  sort  of  way.  The  Bill  now  awaits 
judgment  at  your  Lordships'  hands.  It 
is  false  in  its  principles  ;  it  is  dangerous 
in  its  policy.  There  is  surrender  in  every 
line  ;  there  is  betrayal  in  every  sentence. 
It  sends  to  Ireland  not  peace,  but  a 
sword.  It  preaches  not  the  assuaging  of 
passions,  but  the  rousing  into  fever-heat 
of  old  and  sad  animosities.  While  that 
is  the  wretched  message  that  is  sent  to 
Ireland,  I  put  this  point  to  your  Lord- 
ships. There  is  not  one  single  solitary 
advantage  that  will  accrue  to  England 
under  this  Bill.  ■  The  Bill  has  passed 
the  House  of  Commons.  I  do  not  discuss 
the  question  how  many  Members  voted 
for  it,  thanking  God  there  was  a  House 
of  Lords  ;  how  many  Members  voted  for 
it,  thanking  God  it  was  not  going  to 
become  law  by  the  mechanism  of  their 
votes.  The  whole  nation  has  its  eyes 
turned  to  the  House  of  Lords,  watchful 
and  expectant  as  to  our  action.     But  we 


act  more  or  less  with  the  certainty  that 
the  nation  is  behind  us.  Each  day  feel- 
ing deepens  and  broadens,  in  spite  of 
tremendous  pressure.  In  the  House  of 
Commons  votes  diminish,  and  not  one 
single  vote  was  gained  in  the  whole  of 
these  months  of  fighting.  The  tide  of 
opposition  is  rising,  the  tide  of  support 
is  going  out.  The  Bill  cannot  pass.  I 
believe  that  the  people  of  Great  Britain, 
now  that  their  intelligence  is  awakened 
and  their  conscience  aroused,  never  will 
allow  a  Bill  of  this  kind  to  discredit  the 
Statute  Book  of  Great  Britain.  Ani- 
mated by  the  conviction  that  our  action 
will  be  ratified  by  the  country,  let  us 
reject  this  pernicious  Bill,  in  justice  to 
Great  Britain  and  in  mercy  to  Ireland. 

Lord  CASTLETOWN  said,  that  he 
occupied  in  the  House  a  twofold  position. 
Every  hope  and  interest  he  possessed 
was  centred  in  Ireland,  his  native 
country .;  and  yet  be  had  a  seat  in  their 
Lordships'  House  as  a  Peer  of  the  United 
Kingdom.  It  was  proposed  by  the  Bill 
to  confer  on  Ireland  a  Legislature  subor- 
dinate to  the  Imperial  Parliament,  but  by 
means  of  paper  safeguards.  What  must 
be  the  first  impulse  of  every  Irishman,  if 
he  loved  his  country  and  was  anxious  for 
freedom  and  independence  and  for  the 
national  life  of  his  country,  would  they 
not  naturally  ask  that  their  power  of 
legislation  might  be  increased  for  the 
purpose  of  giving  it  to  them  ;  but  to 
attempt  to  enlarge  the  powers  conferred 
by  this  Bill,  to  break  through  the  paper 
fetters  which  the  Government  in 
their  fatuity  had  created,  and  to  force  by 
slow  but  sure  degrees  the  Imperial  Par- 
liament to  give  the  subordinate  Legisla- 
ture greater  and  more  extensive  powers, 
until  an  absolutely  free  Parliament  for 
Ireland,  with  80  Irish  Members  in  the 
British  Parliament,  was  created  ?  Mr. 
Redmond,  speaking  for  the  active  and 
increasing  Paruellite  section  of  the  so- 
called  Nationalists,  distinctly  stated  that 
the  word  "  provisional  "  was  written  in 
red  ink  on  every  page  of  the  Bill.  He 
was  as  good  an  Irishman  as  Mr.  Red- 
mond, and  he  would  say  openly  that  if 
such  a  pitiable  measure  as  this  were 
forced  on  this  country  it  would  be  the 
duty  of  every  Irishman  to  force  the  Im- 
perial Government  to  make  the  Legisla- 
ture an  effective  one  ;  it  would  be  the 
duty  of  the  minority  as  well  as  of  the 
majority  in  Ireland  to  make   the    law- 
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creating  macbineiy  of  their  country  equal 
to  the  task  imposed  upon  it.  If  this  were 
not  done  the  position  of  Ireland  and  of 
every  Irishman  would  be  simply  imbear- 
able.  Speaking  solely  as  an  Irishman, 
proud  and  jealous  of  his  country  and 
nationality,  he  would  boldly  declare  that 
he  would  rather  see  Ireland  separated  for 
ever  from  this  Empire,  see  her  trying  to 
stand  alone  among  the  nations  of  the 
world,  see  her  even  fail  and  fall  in  that 
effort,  than  see  her  subjected  to  the  malig- 
nant growths  which  this  measure  must 
engender  in  her  political  system.  If  the 
Bill  were  provisional  it  meant  that  years 
of  discord  must  intervene,  not  only  be- 
tween the  Irish  and  British  Legis- 
latures, but  between  the  priestly  factions 
on  one  side  and  the  Fenian  factions  on 
the  other  ;  and  during  these  conflicts  the 
minority— the  men  of  Ulster  and  the 
scattered  communities  in  the  other  parts 
of  Ireland — would  be  permitted  to  work 
out  the  salvation  of  their  country  by 
physical  force  under  the  advice  of  the 
Under  Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign 
Affairs.  The  outlook  for  Ireland  would 
be  deplorable.  The  one  thing  she  needed 
was  peace  and  rest  from  agitation,  and 
they  were  abolished  for  generations  by 
this  measure.  Capital,  which  was  return- 
ing, would  fly  from  a  country  harassed 
by  every  political  feud,  and  which  might 
at  any  moment  become  the  prey  of  a 
foreign  foe.  As  to  the  financial  pro- 
visions, there  were  three  salient  points 
with  which  he  would  deal.  The  first 
was  Clause  12,  Sub-section  2.  By  this 
provision  taxation  in  Ireland  would  be 
doubled.  The  Irish  people  would  have 
to  pay  for  the  maintenance  of  the  Legis- 
lature, and  for  the  80  Members  in  Lon- 
don. Did  Irishmen  realise  this  ?  Every 
Irishman  would  indirectly  suffer,  and  as, 
no  doubt,  the  first  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  of  Ireland  would  step  up  from 
the  Board  of  The  FreemanCs  Journal^  his 
fellow-countrymen  must  look  forward  to 
expensive  times.  The  second  point  was 
Clause  1 3,  Sub-section  2.  This  sub-section 
directed  the  Controller  General  to  certify 
any  amount  due  from  the  Irish  Exche- 
quer to  the  English  Exchequer  and  the 
Treasury  to  send  an  6rder  to  the  Lord 
Lieutenant  for  the  collection  of  the 
amount.  How  was  he  to  collect  it  ? 
One  thing  was  absolutely  patent.  If 
this  extraordinary  clause  became  law  it 
would    start   the   same   danger ;    would 
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initiate  the  same  agitation  that  ended 
in  the  separation  of  the  States  of  America 
from  Great  Britain.  The  3rd  sub-section, 
which  would  deeply  affect  all  classes  of 
Irishmen,  was  Clause  16,  Sub-section  3. 
That  meant  for  Ireland  the  extinction  of 
her  credit  ;  it  meant  the  loss  to  all 
classes  of  every  possibility  of  amelio- 
rating their  position  by  improvements ;  it 
meant  the  withdrawal  of  the  Imperial 
credit,  and  to  a  poor  country  like  Ireland 
that  meant  absolute  bankruptcy ;  it 
meant  the  impossibility  of  effecting  any 
improvement  except  at  a  usurious  rate 
of  interest.  Yet  the  men  who  called 
themselves  Irishmen,  who  called  them- 
selves Nationalists,  who  called  them- 
selves Representatives  of  the  Irish  people, 
had  the  brazen  audacity  to  accept  this 
Bill  with  clauses  in  it  such  as  these, 
which  must  mean  ruin,  civil  discord,  and 
hopeless  bankruptcy  to  their  native 
land.  From  the  Imperial  standpoint, 
the  ground  of  opposition  to  this  measure 
was  even  stronger  than  from  the 
Irish  aspect.  The  issues  involved  were 
greater,  the  aspect  wider,  and  the 
dangers  even  more  patent.  The  Govern- 
ment had  always  set  before  themselves 
certain  points  which  they  said  were  con- 
tained in  the  four  corners  of  the  Bill* 
The  first  was  the  supremacy  of  the  Im- 
perial Parliament.  Was  that  maintained  ? 
Every  man  knew  that  with  80  Irish 
Members  in  the  Imperial  House  acting 
under  orders  from  Dublin  the  Imperial 
supremacy  was  moonshine  and  a  farce* 
Clause  10  extinguished  the  supremacy  of 
Great  Britain,  while  it  extended  the 
tyranny  of  the  Land  Leaguers  of  Ireland 
over  the  United  Kingdom.  On  this  point 
none  of  the  arguments  of  the  Government 
could  have  any  weight  so  long  as  the 
representation  of  Ireland  was  as  at 
present,  and  as  long  as  80  Members,  or 
rather  items,  were  brought  from  Ire- 
land representing,  not  the  opinions 
of  Irishmen,  but  the  dicta  of  so 
many  ecclesiastics.  The  first  point  con- 
tained in  the  Bill  was  the  supremacy  of 
the  Imperial  Parliament.  Now  was  that 
maintained  ?  With  80  Irish  Members  iu 
the  House  of  Commons  acting  under 
orders  from  Dublin  everybody  knew  that 
Imperial  supremacy  must  be  the  merest 
moonshine  and  a  farce.  The  supremacy 
of  Great  Britain  was  extinguished  by 
Clause  10,  which  extended  the  tyranny 
of  the  Land  League   over    the    United 
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Kingdom.        The     arguments     of     the 
Government  with  reference  to  supremacy 
must  be    absolutely  without    weight  so 
long  as  80  Irish  Members  were  brought 
from  Ireland  to  represent  not  the  opinions 
of  Irishmen,  but  the  dicta  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  Bishops,  of  Fenians,  or  of  the 
Clan-na-Gael.     It  had  been  stated  that 
the     Irish     Members     represented    the 
opinions  of  Irishmen,  but  he  knew  the 
country  well,  and  knew  how  they  were 
elected.     In  the  constituency  where  he 
lived  the  right  man  apparently  could  not 
be  found,  and  a  gentleman   from  Cork 
was  nominated  by  tbe  Federation.     That 
gentleman  was  elected,  but  out  of  a  large 
constituency    nearly    one-half  abstained 
from  voting.     Still,  he  was  elected  simply 
by  the  orders  of  a  certain  clique.     Impe- 
rial supremacy  was,  he  maintained,  im- 
possible.    Followers  of  the  Government 
seemed  to  think  that  elections  in  Ireland 
were  like  elections  in  England.     In  the 
Urge  towns  or  in  the  North  that  might 
be  the  case,  but  in  the  rural  constituencies 
everyone  who  lived  in  Ireland  knew  that 
ctndidates   were   nominated    by   one   or 
other  of    the    Nationalist    Parties,  and 
those  who  dared  not  vote  against  them 
Mid  would  not  vote  for  them  abstained. 
The  result  was  that  a  certain  item  was 
elected  as  a  Representative,  not  express- 
ing the  opinion  of  the  electorate,  not  ex- 
pressing the  wishes  of  the  people,  but 
rimply  as  the  nominee  of  the  dominant 
^tion    in   that   district,    a   faction   not 
dominant   owing    to   votes,   but   simply 
from   power  of  combination,  or  through 
clerical  influence.      Imperial  supremacy 
could  not  exist  when  those  items,  whether 
in  Ireland  or  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
were  so  elected.  Mob  supremacy  or  clerical 
rapremacy  might  result  according  to  the 
puticular  turn  of  the  wheel  in  Ireland, 
but  to  say  that  an  absolutely  clear  repre- 
teotation  of  the  Irish  people  existed  at 
tbe  present  time  in  Parliament  was  ab- 
lard.     Then  what  would  be  the  result  of 
either   mob  or   clerical    supremacy  dic- 
tating terms  to  the  Imperial  Parliament  ? 
The  result  must  be  either  surrender  to 
tbat  supremacy,  or  else  it  must  be  fought 
a^nst — whether   the  result   were  mob 
supremacy  or    priestly    supremacy,   the 
Imperial  Parliament  would    have  either 
to  surrender    or   to    fight.     In  the  first 
ease,  as  he  had  said,  that  meant  Ireland 
heeoming   a    separate   country ;   in   the 
•eeond  it  meant  civil  war  and  bloodshed 


for  the  preservation  of  the  Union.   Were 
their  Lordships,  who  were  now  the  sole 
guardians  of  the  rights  and  liberties  of 
the  British  people,  for  the  other  House 
was  nothing  but  the  playground  of  Mr. 
Gladstone,     willing    to     surrender     the 
liberties  gained    through  generations  of 
conflict,  bloodshed,  and  patience  ?  Would 
they  surrender  everything  to  the  tender 
mercies  of  80  men,  the    political   mer- 
chants of  the  present    day,    who  were 
selling  their  wares  to  the  highest  bidder  ? 
That  was  practically  what  it  amounted 
to.     Were  they  going  to  hand   over  the 
freedom  of  Parliaments,  the  Constitution 
of  this  Empire  built  up  by  the   wisdom, 
the  care,  and   the   forethought  of  their 
ancestors  to   be   the    playthings   of   the 
illiterate  voters  of  Kerry  and  Clare,  or — 
which  would  be  still  more  serious  for  Ire- 
land— or  to  be  subject  to  the  dictates  of 
the  American-Irish  Fenians  ?  Then  they 
were  always  being  told  that  the  Bill  pre- 
served the  equality  of  the  Three  King- 
doms ;  but  the  very  essence  of  this  Bill 
was  the  domination  of  the  Land  League 
in    Ireland     over     everything   and   the 
tyranny     of     the     Laud     League     and 
Clericalism     combined     over     England 
and  Scotland.      Then,  on  the  point   of 
equitable    repartition    of    the   Imperial 
charges,  he  denied  that  that  was  carried 
out  by    the    Bill.     Ireland,  the    poorer 
country,  was   to  go   to  the   wall,  while 
England  must  make    up  any  deficiency 
on  the  part  of  Ireland.     The  promoters 
of  the  Bill  claimed  for   it  that  it  was  to 
be  "a  real  and  continuous  settlement.** 
They  did  not   dare    to    use    the    word 
finality.     If  that  wore  so  anything  that 
would  make  a  real  and  continuous  settle- 
ment of  the  Irish  Question  would   he  of 
vital  importance,  and  every  citizen  of  the 
Empire  would  hail  it  with  joy.     So  far 
however  from  its  being  a  real  and  con- 
tinuous settlement,  having  looked  through 
every  line  of  the  Bill  and   read  most  of 
the  speeches  on  it  he  could  say  honestly 
and  conscientiously    that  he  had  never 
seen  any  plan  more  capable  of  producing, 
and  more  certain  to  produce,  "  a  real  and 
continuous"     conflict     between     Great 
Britain  and  Ireland.     Every  line  of  the 
Bill  bristled  with  conflict ;  every  clause 
in  it  dislocated  the  constitutional  fabric 
framed  by  our  forefathers  ;  and,  in  short, 
the  Bill  was  the  torch  of  civil  war.     No 
supremacy  for  the  Imperial  Parliament, 
no  protection  to  the  vast  British  majority 
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difficulty  of  treating  it  adequately  ander 
the  cireumBtaDcefl.  In  the  position  in 
which  they  were  called  upoD  to  discuss 
that  Bill,  it  was  difficult  for  a  speaker 
to  feel  otherwise  than  somewhat  ham- 
pered in  regard  to  any  arguments  he 
might  desire  to  adduce,  for  he  could  not 
help  feeling  that  euch  arguments  must 
be  invested  with  a  certain  air  of  unreality, 
as  being  directed  either  in  favour  of  or 
against  a  proposal  which,  to  use  a  phrase 
not  unfamiliar  to  some  of  their  Lordships, 
was  not  really  meant.  Everybody  was 
perfectly  aware,  by  this  time,  that  this 
Bill  was  not  intended  to  stand  by  itself  oa 
its  merits  ;  but  that  its  production  and 
the  efforts  made  to  carry  it  as  far  as  their 


who  were  opposed  to  its  proposals  was 
afforded  bythcBill;  and,  worse  than  all, 
there  was  no  finality,  not  even  a  real  or 
continuous  settlement.  Not  one  meeting 
had  been  held  in  favour  of  the  Bill  in  the 
rural  districts  of  Ireland.  The  agitators 
dared  not  bold  one,  and  scarcely  one  Peti- 
tion had  come  from  Ireland  in  favour 
of  it.  In  the  South  of  Ireland  nearly 
every  man  was  praying  that  the  Bill 
would  never  become  Uw,  if  he  dared 
to  tell  the  truth.  That  House  was 
threatened  with  all  pains  and  penalties 
if  their  Lordships  threw  out  this  mis- 
chievous measure,  but  they  never  had 
less  cause  for  fear.  He  would  gladly 
see  reforms  in  the  constitution  of  that 
House,  or  any  plan  which  could  be  sug- 
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their  Lordships  would  have  proved  not 
only  the  honour  and  honesty  and  wisdom 
of  their  vote,  but  would  have  earned  the 
gratitude  of  all  future  ages  by  proving 
that  the  Union  of  Ireland  and  England, 
like  the  Union  of  Scotland  and  England, 
could,  after  years  of  patience  and  mutual 
self-sacrifice,  be  mode  not  only  what  the 
Government  called  a  Union  of  hearts, 
but  what  was  grander,  nobler,  and  more 
lasting,  the  Union  of  three  peoples  under 
general  laws  in  one  United  Kingdom. 

•The  Eabl  of  DONOUGHMORE 
said,  he  ventured  to  ask  their  Lordships 
to  allow  hita  to  deal  with  one  or  two  of 
the  issues  ralwd  by  the  question  before 
the  House,  and  he  conld  assure  the! 
Lordships  that  B«  approached  the  sub- 
ject with  a  fullNconscionsnees  of  the 
Lord  CtutleUnii 


going  Home  Rulers,  the  consummation 
so  devoutly  to  be  wished  could,  it 
appeared,  be  Ixiugbt  at  too  high  a  figure, 
and  it  was  no  part  of  the  bargain  that, 
while  Ireland  was  to  be  free  to  manage 
her  own  affairs,  she  was  also  to  have  full 
and  absolute  control  over  those  of  Great 
Britaiu.  And  so,  in  spite  of  Party 
discipline,  in  tho  face  of  the  extreme 
undesirability  of  exposing  any  rift  with- 
in the  lute,  or  of  weakening  in  any 
degree  tliat  appearance  of  mechanical 
unanimity  which  bad  been  so  con- 
spicuous of  late.  Dr.  Wallace,  of  Edin- 
burgh, bad  summed  up  for  them  his 
view  of  the  situation.  He  had  spoken 
very  clearly — 

"  He  hii  not  obaerved  that  the  country  has 
welcomed  the  'Irish  Occupation'  with  any 
Kt«at  ligDS  ol  enthnBissm  or  cordiality." 
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And  he  finally  tells  ns  that — 

"The  GoTenunent  having  znarred  their 
measure,  his  chief  regret,  when  the  House  of 
Lords  shonld  throw  the  Bill  out,  would  be  that 
an  opportunity  would  have  been  lost  of  aiming 
A  great  blow  at  tiie  hostile  power  of  the 
hereditary  Chamber.** 

He    hardlj    thought    their    Lordships 
would   require  any   stronger  admission, 
coming  as  it  did  from  a  strong  supporter 
of  the  Government  and  a  fervent   and 
enthusiastic  Home  Ruler,  of  the  nature 
of  the  view  that  would  he  taken  by  the 
eonntry  of  their  Lordships*  action  with 
regard  to  that  Bill,  and  it  was  surely  a 
fur    and     just     interpretation    of     Dr. 
Wallace^s  words  to  look  upon  them  as  a 
eoofession — an  unwilling  confession  on 
his  part,  it  might  he — that  their  Lord- 
ships  were   expected,  nay   required,  in 
the    discharge    of    their    great    public 
functions,  to  put  a  period  to  this  futile 
attempt    to    secure    so-called    '^  Better 
Government  for  Ireland/'     There   was 
at  least  one  thing  for  which  they  could 
give  credit  to  nohle  Lords  opposite  who 
sapported  that  Bill.     They,  at  all  events, 
were  not  the  authors  or  producers  of  a 
policy  of  Home  Rule  as  a  serious  factor 
in  politics.   They  had  shown  a  marvellous 
adaptability — what  he  might  perhaps  be 
allowed  to  call  a  silent  adaptability — to 
the  tenets  of  their  new  creed,  for  he  bad 
never  heard  or  read  any  deliverance  from 
a  public  platform  or  elsewhere  in  which 
my  noble  Lord  opposite  had  ventured  to 
cope  with  or  defend  any  of  the  details  of 
that   Bill.     The   Bill  had  been   cut    to 
pieces  in  argument,  and  yet  noble  Lords 
followed  the  lead  blindly.     He  dared  say 
some  of  their  Lordships,  in  the  course  of 
their  travels,  had  found  themselves  in  the 
City  of  Chicago,  and  had  visited  there 
the  great  establishment  of  Mr.  Armour. 
Such  noble  Lords  would  have  observed, 
with  astonishment,   the    herds  that  had 
teenmulated    from    the    great    Western 
prairies  standing  there  dazed  by  their  un- 
accustomed surroundings  and  the  novelty 
of  their  position.     These  herds  were  met 
at  the  entrance  by  an  aged  and  astute 
creature  after  their  own  kind,  who,  having 
gained  their  confidence,  guided  them  on 
their  way,  and  lured  them  to  destruction, 
while  the  leader  preserved  his  life,  and 
continued  to  perform  the  functioilr^  of  his 
office    for    the    benefit    of     subsequent 
followers,  one  would  have  thought  rS^ther 
to  the  deterioration  of   his  reputatlion. 


Their  Lordships  would  appreciate  the 
analogy,  and  he  would  ask  them  to  read, 
for  Western  plains,  the  cold  shade  of 
Opposition,  for  the  novelty  of  the  position, 
the  disappointed  hopes  of  the  last  General 
Election.  He  did  not  envy  noble  Lords 
the  position,  but  it  might  be  worse. 
Theories  might  be  impossible  for  two 
reasons ;  one,  because  they  were  im- 
practicable, the  other,  because  no  patriotic 
or  right-minded  man  could  adopt  them — 
and  he  did  not  wish  to  be  taken,  in  what 
he  was  about  to  say,  as  attempting  to  lay 
down  any  practicable  or  possible  theory 
as  regards  their  Lordships.  They  had 
had  lately  some  remarkable  experience  of 
the  effects  of  the  doctrine  of  "Party 
before  all."  Speeches  had  been  delivered 
in  Parliament  which  hardly  corresponded 
with  the  accompanying  votes.  Declara- 
tions had  been  made  in  the  country 
which  pointed  to  a  Lobby  other  than 
that  into  which  their  authors  had  ulti- 
mately drifted.  They  had  witnessed 
numerous  instances  of  that  capacity  for 
sudden  and  complete  conversion  of  which 
the  Secretary  for  Scotland  was  perhaps 
the  most  brilliant  and  shining  example. 
Their  Lordships'  House  would  certainly 
not  set  aside  Imperial  considerations  for 
a  mere  Party  advantage  ;  but  if  such  a 
thing  were  possible,  if  they  in  that 
House  were  to  accept  that  Bill  as  it 
stood,  he  should  like  to  know  what 
would  be  the  feelings  of  noble  Lords 
opposite  ?  What  would  be  the  feelings 
and  the  position  of  the  Government  when 
confronted  with  the  universal  chaos 
which  the  passing  into  law  of  the  mea- 
sure would  inevitably  bring  in  its  train  ? 
How  long  would  the  Government  last 
under  those  circumstances,  and  what 
would  the  action  of  those  Represen- 
tatives of  the  people  be  like  who 
had  depended  upon  their  Lordships' 
House  to  take  the  course  they  had  not 
the  pluck  and  the  moral  courage  to  take 
themselves  ?  It  would  really  be  a  most 
interesting  condition  of  things,  but  there 
was  no  possibility  of  their  Lordships 
permitting  it  to  come  within  the 
range  of  practical  politics.  No,  the 
authorship  of  Home  Rule  as  a 
policy  was  not  vested  in  noble  Lords 
opposite.  It  was  private  property.  It 
was  the  exclusive  copyright  of  the  Prime 
Minister.  The  grounds  for  it  w:  ^^ 
declared  by  him  in  1886,  and  no  ''^^  ^*^>^*y 
recalled  them  more  forcibly  tb 
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Solicitor  General  in  his  able  speech  on 
the  14th  February  last.  To  sum  them 
up  in  two  words,  they  were  the  failure  of 
coercion  and  the  inseparable  connection 
of  the  question  of  the  land  with  that  of 
Irish  government.  Now,  into  that  latter 
question  he  did  not  desire  to  go.  A 
noble  Friend  of  his  (the  Marquess  of 
Waterford),  who  was  undoubtedly  the 
greatest  authority  in  their  Lordships* 
House  on  the  subject,  would  deal  with  it 
far  more  ably  than  he  could.  He  only 
desired  to  say  this,  that  if  to  deal  with 
the  land  was  an  obligation  of  honour  in 
1886,  it  was  equally  an  obligation  of 
honour  now.  Nothing  had  happened  to 
make  it  otherwise ;  and  though  Mr. 
Gladstone  now  contended  that  the  rejec- 
tion of  the  Bill  of  1886  put  an  end  to  the 
obligation,  every  word  he  said  on  the 
subject  when  introducing  that  Bill 
directly  contradicted  the  assumption. 
And  now  they  were  told,  if  his 
recollection  served  him,  by  the  Prime 
Minister,  that  the  Bill  of  1886  was 
not  brought  in  to  pass.  If  that  were  so, 
where  was  the  use  of  talking  of  the  obli- 
gation ending  under  those  circumstances  ? 
It  was  as  strong  and  as  binding  now  as 
ever  it  was,  yet  it  was  so  far  ignored  on 
the  night  of  the  introduction  of  the  Bill 
that  Sir  Edward  Clarke  had  to  ask  what 
had  become  of  it.  And  then  there  was 
the  cuckoo  cry  of  coercion.  Surely  that 
argument  was  dead  and  buried.  It  died 
with  the  administration  of  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  the  Leader  of  the  Opposition 
in  the  House  of  Conmions,  and  it  was 
dead  still,  unless  revived,  not  against  the 
criminal,  but  against  the  loyal  and  law- 
abiding  portion  of  the  Irish  community. 
And  they  had  heard  a  great  deal  about  a 
mandate.  The  Prime  Minister  laid  stress 
on  it  on  the  Third  Reading  in  the  House 
of  Commons.  Any  careful  student  of 
the  General  Election  Campaign  must 
have  been  struck  with  one  remarkable 
circumstance,  and  that  was  the  varying 
and  various  degrees  of  importance  with 
which  the  Home  Rule  cry  was  invested 
in  different  localities.  In  some  it  came 
in  for  no  observation  at  all ;  in  others  it 
was  in  the  forefront  of  the  battle  ;  in 
others  it  was  accorded  some  slight  and 
cursory  mention ;  and  in  all  it  was 
^^aodwiched  up  between  other  considera- 

k  *f  '^"^  ^^  ^^^  called  from  the  New- 
ir®*^ Programme.  The  policy  of  dis- 
Lordships  ^^^  hardly  before  the  country 
lect  with   a     ,    ^  ^ 

Lord  casit^f  ^onouffhmore 


at  all,  and  in  whatever  form  it  was 
presented  it  was  certainly  not  in  the  form 
or  in  the  spirit  of  that  Bill.  Whatever 
verdict  the  constituencies  pronounced 
upon.  Home  Rule  was  given  upon  an 
abstract  proposition,  hemmed  in,  as  it 
was  foreshadowed,  by  every  sort  of 
safeguard  and  proviso.  And  if  there 
was  one  point  more  firmly  insisted 
upon  than  another  in  election  addresses  it 
was  that  the  functions  of  the  Irish  Par- 
liament should  be  confined  strictly  to 
local  matters,  and  that  the  supremacy  of 
the  English  Parliament  was  to  be  com- 
plete. But  the  General  Election  passed, 
and  the  position  changed.  The  Govern- 
ment did  not  find  themselves  to  be  free 
agents  in  the  matter,  so  the  Party  Whip 
was  applied,  and  every  safeguard  and 
proviso  by  which  the  adhesion  of  the 
English  electorate  to  Home  Rule  was  to 
be  secured  have  successively  gone  by  the 
Board.  But  the  doctrine  of  the  mandate 
had  got  its  quietus  from  a  far  more 
authoritative  source  than  any  argument 
of  his  could  furnish.  It  was  practically 
repudiated  by  both  sections  of  the  Irish 
Party.  On  the  one  hand,  they  had^  Mr. 
John  Redmond,  who  on  the  loth  of 
September  last  stated  that — 

<'  By  withholding  the  details  of  the  Home 
Rule  Bill  Mr.  Gladstone  was  only  mystifying 
the  )>eople  of  England." 

While  a  few  days  before,  on  the  24th  of 
August,  they  found  it  proclaimed  by  Mr. 
Dillon  that — 

**  Had  we  been  silly  and  wicked  enough  to 
make  these  foolish  and  ridiculous  demands  upon 
Mr.  Gladstone  before  the  Election  took  place, 
the  verdict  of  England  would  probably  be 
given,  not  for  Home  Rule,  but  against  it." 

That  utterance  of  Mr.  Dillon  disposed 
effectually  of  tbe  doctrine  of  a  mandate  to 
Parliament  in  the  case  of  that  Bill,  and 
even  if  such  a  mandate  ever  existed,  it 
could  hardly  be  taken  to  contain  a  direction 
to  Parliament  to  enact  that  the  Irish 
Nationalist  Party  should  be  enabled  to 
run  a  Parliament  of  their  own  in  Dublin 
at  the  cost  of  the  British  taxpayer,  to 
the  tune  of  something  over  a  million  and 
a  half  a  year.  But  did  that  Bill  fulfil,  in 
any  single  particular,  any  single  one  of 
the  conditions  upon  which  the  country 
was  asked  to  grant  a  mandate  for  Home 
Rule.^  What  were  those  conditions? 
There  was  the  absolute  supremacy  of  the 
British  Parliament.  That  was  gone. 
Ther^  was  the  protection  of  the  minority. 
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That  was  absolutely  gone.     And  thirdly, 

there  was  the  freedom  of  Parliament,  the 

most  potent  argument,  the  most  alluring 

bribe  ever  offered  to  the  constituencies. 

Would  any  noble  Lord  opposite  tell  them 

where  that  was  now  ?     Or  when   under 

the  proposed  arrangement  they  might  ex- 
pect to  see  it  realised  ?  In  six  years  ?  Not  in 
60.  Governments  came  and  went,  opinions 
changed   according  to  the  pressure  they 
were  subjected  to  from  without,  and  there 
was  a   wonderful  power  to  enforce  con- 
viction to  be  found  in  a  state  of  chaos. 
But  all  these  conditions  and  the  effect  of 
their  settlement  could  be  summed   up  in 
one  word — ffuality  ;  and  he  was   willing 
to  admit  to  their  Lordships  that  if  there 
was  any  sound  and  valid  consideration  to 
be  advanced  in  favour  of  Home   Rule   it 
was    this  :     In  dealing  with  the   Irish 
Question      in     its     many     phases,     the 
cry   of  finality  had    always    been    with 
them.       It    had    proved    a    most    con- 
vincing, indeed  an  irresistible,  argument. 
It  opene<i  up  a  vista  of  a  Parliamentary 
millennium  in   Westminster,   which  was 
calculated  to  lead  even  the  strongest  and 
most  patriotic  instincts  astray.     It  began 
in  1886,  it  was  reiterated  in  1870,  it  per- 
meated   all    their   debates  in  1882  ;  and 
yet  it  was  every  day  more  like  a  Will-o'- 
the-Wisp,  which,    in  spite  of    all    their 
efforts,  was  ever  evading  them  at  every 
floundering  step  they  took  in  its  vain  and 
profitless  pursuit.      It   would    probably 
strike  the  House,  looking  at  the  matter 
as  it   did   from  a  common-sense  point  of 
view,    that   the  only  chance  of  realising 
finality  on  questions  such  as  that  was  by 
an  arrangement  in   regard  to  which  the 
various  parties  to  the  concession  intended 
to  secure  it  were  practically  in  agreement. 
Well,    the  House  had  had  ample  oppor- 
tunities of  forming  a  judgment  as  to  the 
harmony    which    prevailed   in  the   Irish 
Party.  He  would  recall  one  or  two  latter- 
day    instances.     It  was   not  many  days 
%X0  that  Mr.  Healv  and  Mr.  Dillon  made 
entirely  contradictory  declarations  on  the 
important  question  of  the  retention  of  the 
Irish    Members.      Their   Lordships    had 
not  forgotten   those  edifying   scenes   in 
The  Freemm^s  Journal  office,  alluded 
to  by  his  noble  Friend   who  spoke   last, 
where  the  future  Irish  Chancellors  of  the 
Exchequer  were   seen    struggling    over 
the     remains     of     a     once     prosperous 
bastuess,      in       mutual       recrimination 
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and   abuse.     The  record   of  those  men 
was    before    their    Lordships,    and    he 
should    be   very  much  surprised  if   any 
Member  of  this  House  had  the  courage 
to  rise  in  his  place  and  seriously  under- 
take their  defence.     They  were  the  men 
who,   upon  their  own  confession,  bought 
and  paid  for   the  influence  of  the  Irish 
priesthood,  and  who  unscrupulously  used 
that  infiuence  for   the   coercion  and  in- 
timidation of  voters,  as  was  known  from 
the  disclosures  of   the   Meath    Election 
Petitions.     They  were  the  men  who  held 
one  language  at  their  hillside  meetings  in 
Ireland  and   another   in   the    House   of 
Commons  and  in  English  constituencies. 
They  were  the  men  who  had  been  con- 
demned by  the  highest  judicial  authority 
as  members  of  an  illegal  conspiracy  and 
as   inciters  to  crime  and  the  breaking  of 
contracts ;  and  it   was   to  them  that  the 
Government  proposed  to  hand  over  Ire- 
land and  her  government,  body  and  soul. 
And  they  would  persuade  the  Opposition 
as    well   that  their  conversion  from  the 
doctrines  of  murder,  of  outrage,  and  of 
intimidation  was  as  sudden  and  as  sincere 
and  as  whole-hearted  as  the  Government's 
own  to   the   principles   of   Home  Rule. 
The     Government     belonged    to    these 
people,  they  existed  by  their  favour,  they 
were  at  their  mercy,  and  the  result  of  this 
wasted  Session  was  that,  so  far,  they  had 
acquired  by   this  Bill  the  power  to  carry 
out   every    threat   and    to  realise   every 
item  of  revenge  with  which  they  had  in 
the    past    menaced   those    who  did    not 
agree    with    them.      But    the    country 
had,  at  all  events,  received  a  significant 
warning.      The     Bill     and    its    history 
afforded  a  practical  object-lesson  of  the 
enormous  power  for  extortion  which  an 
illegal  combination   was  able  to  bring  to 
bear  upon    a    weak    Government.       It 
should  teach  political  Parties  not  to  ven- 
ture to  treat  Ireland   again  as  she  had 
been   treated   in   the  past,  as  the  battle- 
field of  English  Parties,  so  that  when  the 
shadow    of    this    curse    which    it    was 
attempted  to  force  upon  Ireland  should 
have  been  removed  by  the  action  of  their 
Lordships'  House,  opportunity  might  be 
given  to  her  to  realise  that  prosperity  of 
which   she    had    shown    herself    to    bo 
capable  under  a  firm  and  just  administra- 
tion   of  the   law,   and  by  the  removal  of 
every  grievance  of  which  she  could  fairly 
and  rightly  complain. 
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•The  Earl  of  MAYO  said,  that  living 
among  the  loyal  minority  of  the  South 
and  West  of  Ireland,  he  denied  that  the 
interests  of  those  who  lived  in  that  part 
of  Ireland,  the  Ireland  of  ancient  learning, 
were  safeguarded  by  the  Bill.  He  did 
not  speak  for  himself  alone,  but  for  the 
thousands  of  the  South  and  West  of  Ire- 
land ;  for  those  who  were  afraid  to  express 
themselves  in  public  by  reason  of  the 
intimidation  which  it  was  well  known 
existed  in  the  country.  Their  cry  was 
that  this  was  the  most  treacherous  of  all 
the  Bills  that  had  ever  been  introduced 
during  the  sad  history  of  that  country. 
It  was  impossible  for  him  to  enter  into 
all  the  details  of  the  Bill,  but  he  would 
say  that  no  minority  could  be  protected 
under  such  a  Bill,  when  the  men  placed 
in  power  by  it  were  the  very  men  who, 
from  the  beginning  of  their  career,  had 
sought  to  harass  that  minority,  and  to 
thwart  its  interests  in  eyery  possible  way. 
The  capital,  interest,  and  learning  of 
the  country,  as  represented  by  the 
minority,  had  all  declared  their  dread  of 
the  future  under  this  measure  ;  and  those 
who  had  no  capital,  no  stake  in  the 
country,  whose  interest  was  political 
agitation,  and  whose  learning  was  mere 
self-interest  and  intrigue,  were  the  men 
to  whom  Mr.  Gladstone  was  going  to  hand 
over  the  Government  of  the  country.  The 
principle  involved  could  be  easily  de- 
scribed in  a  few  short  words.  The 
Government  was  to  be  handed  over  to 
two  Legislative  Chambers  which  were  to 
be  supported  by  a  large  standing  army. 
Did  anyone  who  li^ed  in  Ireland  imagine 
for  an  instant  that  that  army  was  to  be 
kept  to  fight  against  England's  foes  ? 
There  was  not  a  fort  around  their  coasts 
which  could  be  defended  with  any  safety. 
The  noble  Earl  who  brought  in  the  Bill 
very  truly  said  that  while  he  was  in 
Ireland  for  several  years  under  the  most 
difficult  circumstances  he  had  to  ad- 
minister the  law  entrusted  to  him  by 
Parliament,  and  he  had  done  so  honestly 
and  fearlessly.  The  noble  Earl  was  one 
of  the  best  Viceroys  that  Ireland  ever 
had ;  no  Viceroy  ever  administered  the 
law  so  well.  Many  a  time  the  noble 
Earl  carried  his  life  in  his  hand  ;  and 
if  he  were  appointed  Viceroy  again, 
and  came  without  the  Home  Rule 
Bill,  they  should  welcome  him  and  be 
pleased  to  see  him.  He  lived  in  Ireland 
among  Roman   Catholics.     His   tenants 


were  Roman  Catholics,  as  were  also  all 
his  labourers  and  a  great  many  of  his 
servants,  and  he  could  assure  their  Lord- 
ships there  really  was  not  one  of  them 
who  cared  one  brass  penny  for  this  Bill. 
The  loval  Roman  Catholics  of  Ireland 
had  spoken,  and  the  noble  Duke,  the 
head  of  the  great  Roman  Catholic 
families  of  England,  who  addressed 
their  Lordships  yesterday,  clearly  ex- 
pressed their  sentiments.  The  noble 
Earl  who  introduced  the  Bill  said  that 
the  present  did  not  initiate  any  political 
movement.  They  were  not  so  foolish  ; 
they  waited  to  see  if  the  movement  was 
a  success,  and  if  it  was,  they  guided  the  . 
people  in  the  way  they  should  go ; 
they  moulded  the  people's  wishes^ 
took  them  to  the  polls,  and  made 
them  vote  as  they  wished.  The  noble 
Earl  went  on  to  say  that  if  the  current 
was  strong  the  Bishops  and  priests 
8wam»with  it.  They  did  not  swim  with 
it.  They  watched  the  current  and  dug 
dykes  and  directed  it,  and  with  it  irri- 
gated the  political  soil  of  Ireland,  if  it 
suited  their  purpose  to  do  so.  The 
peasantry  grew  up  and  flourished  under 
that  irrigation,  and  were  influenced  in 
every  possible  way  by  the  priesthood. 
He  had  no  desire  to  cast  aspersions  on 
the  Irish  priesthood.  They  were  the 
guides,  philosophers,  and  friends  of  the 
Irish  peasantry  for  better  or  for  worse, 
and  were  well  known  to  be  a  strong 
political  power  in  that  country.  Sup- 
posing Mr.  Gladstone  were  to  people  an 
island  in  the  Atlantic,  and  give  this  Bill 
to  those  people,  he  wondered  what  the 
condition  of  that  island  would  be  within 
a  short  time.  Why,  in  18  months, 
they  would  be  "  fighting  like  devils  for 
conciliation,  and  hating  each  other  for 
the  love  of  God.''  He  thanked  the  House 
for  listening  to  the  reasons  why  he  was 
there  to  record  his  vote  against  the  mea- 
sure. 

The      Mabquess     of     LONDON- 
DERRY  :  My  Lords,  when  yesterday  I 
listened   to   the  speech   of  considerable 
length  of  the  noble  Earl  who  introduced 
this   measure,  I  could  not  prevent  the 
thought  entering  into  myimind  as  to  what 
would  have  been  his  answer  had  anybody 
of  a  singularly  courageous  temperamentv 
ventured  in  1885,  when  the  noble  Earl  \ 
last  had  practical  experience  of  Ireland,    \ 
and  since  when  I  believe  he  has  never     i 
set  foot  on  the  shores  of  that  country —    |  = 
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had  anybodj  ventured  to  prognosticate 
that  within  little  more  than  eight  years 
from  that  date  the  uohle  Earl  would  have 
been   introducing   to  your  Lordships   a 
measure  of  Home  Rule  for  Ireland.   Ahy- 
one  who  ventured  upon  such  a  prediction 
would,  I  believe,  have  been  contradicted 
in   language  of    a  forcible   kind.     The 
gist    of    the   noble   £arrs   observations 
would   probably    have  been — "  I   am   a 
strong  Unionist,  for   I   am  firmly  con- 
vinced   that    the    Union    is    absolutely 
essential  to  the  welfare  and  prosperity  of 
Ireland,  and  I  am  the  last  person  to  pro- 
pose to  hand  over  the  loyal,  honest,  in- 
dustrious,   law-abiding    inhabitants     of 
Ireland  who  supported  me  in  the  time  of 
trouble  to  a  body  of  men  whom  the  Go- 
vernment to  which  I  belonged  did  not 
hesitate  to  imprison  without  any  sort  of 
trial,  and  whom  I  did  not  hesitate   to 
prosecute  for  doing  their  utmost  to  stop 
the  administration  of  the  law."    I  listened 
with  considerable  interest  and  atteutiou 
to  the  speech  of  the  noble  Earl  in  intro- 
docing  this  measure,  and  I  am  sorry  to 
say  that  I  heard  from  him  no  argument 
of  any  sort  or  kind  to  prove  that  Home 
Rule    would    be    beneficial    to   Ireland. 
His  whole  argument  was  belief  in  the 
future,  of  which  he  knows  nothing,  and 
absolute   forgetfulness    of    the    past,  of 
which    he    knows    much.      The     noble 
Earl    proved   up  to  the  hilt  that,  if   a 
body    of   political    agitators    were   only 
sufficiently  persevering   in  carrying  out 
their  lawless  principles,  there  was  nothing 
which   they  might  not  hope  for  at  the 
hands  of  the  Prime  Minister  supported 
by  a  Government  of  a  docile  character. 
There  was  one  astounding  point  in  the 
speech  of  the  noble  Earl.     He  said  that 
the  reason  of   his  conversion   to  Home 
Role  was  that  in  1885  the  Conservatives 
had  joined  the  Home  Rule  Party.     [Earl 
Spexceb  :  No.]  He  certainly  accused  the 
Conservative   Party   of    coming    to    an 
accommodation  with  the  Home  Rulers. 
Now,  I  deny  that  in  toto. 


•Earl  SPENCER :  I  said  that  one  of  the 
facts  which  made  an  impression  upon  my 
miDd  in  1885  was  that  at  the  time  when 
the  Conservatives  were  in  a  minority  in 
another  place  they  were  willing  to  come 
into  Office  on  the  Irish  vote  with  all  its 
responsibilities,  in  addition  to  the  votes 
of  their  own  Party* 


The  Marquess  of  LONDON- 
DERRY :  I  repudiate  that  statement  in 
toto, 

•Earl  SPENCER:  Does  the  noble 
Marquess  dispute  that  the  Conservatives 
were  in  a  minority  in  the  House  of 
Commons  ? 

The  Marquess  of  SALISBURY: 
I  dispute  that  we  had  any  desire  to 
come  into  Office.  We  were  forced  to 
come  into  Office  by  the  action  of  the 
Liberal  Party. 

The      Marquess     of     LONDON- 
DERRY :    I   maintain   that   the    noble 
Earl  had  no  right  whatever   to   accuse 
the  Conservative   Party   of    having   in- 
trigued with  the  Homo  Rule  Party,  and 
I  defy  him  to  quote  any  speech  of  any 
Member  of  the  Party  to  which  I  belong 
which  would  bear  him  out  in  that  state- 
ment.    I   am   not   going    to  quote    the 
opinions   of  noble   Lords   opposite   who 
were     Members     of     Mr.      Gladstone's 
Government  in  1880,  and  who  are  Mem- 
bers of  his  Government  at  present,  but  this 
I  will  say  :  there  was  hardly  a  Member  of 
the  Government  of   1880  who  did    not 
denounce  the  priuciple  of    Home  Rule, 
and  denounce   their    present    supporters 
among  the  National  Party  in  terms  of 
greater  violence  than  were  used  by  any 
Member  of  the  Party  to  which  I  belong. 
But  there  is  one  quotation  which  I  will 
give    from     a    speech     of    the     Prime 
Minister   himself   which,    to    my   mind, 
embodies    in    itself   every   obstacle    and 
impediment  to  the  measure  introduced  by 
the  noble  Earl.     Mr.   Gladstone  said  in 
1881— 

"  Can  any  sensible  man,  any  rational  man,, 
suppose  we  are  going  to  disintegrate  the  great 
capital  institutions  of  this  country  for  the 
purpose  of  making  ourselves  ridiculous  in  the 
sight  of  all  mankind,  and  crippling  any  power 
we  possess  for  bestowing  benefits  by  legislation 
on  the  country  to  which  we  belong  /  " 

Why  has  Mr.  Gladstone,  and  why  have 
the  other  Members  of  the  Government, 
changed  those  opinions  ?  The  noble 
Earl  in  January,  1886,  was  not  a  Home 
Ruler,  for  he  made  a  speech  in  your 
Lordships'  House  in  which  he  denounced 
the  Government  for  not  bringing  in  a 
Coercion  Bill.  But  we  are  not  in  a 
position  to  know  why  he  changed  his 
opinions.  The  noble  Earl  made  use  of 
the  only  argument  that  can  be  put  for- 
ward in  support  of  Home  Rule.  He 
thought  it  a  valid  argument,  but  it  is 
only  plausible.     It  is  the  argument  that 
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the    majority    of     the    Irish    Members 
demand  Home  Rule.     But  the  Unionist 
Party  in  Ireland  is  grossly  under-repre- 
sented.    If  they  had  had  their  fair  share 
they  would  have  at  least  one-third  of  the 
representation.     The  80  Irish  Members 
who  maintain  Mr.  Gladstone's  majority 
are  mostly  returned  by  the  votes  of  the 
least  educated  men,  influenced  by  clerical 
intimidation.     In  my  opinion,  and  in  the 
opinion    of   almost    every    unprejudiced 
mind,  the  arguments  against  Home  Rule 
are     iimumerable     and      overwhelming. 
From  the   Irish   standpoint  alone,  your 
Lordships    are  justified    in   refnsing    to 
pass  this  Bill.  From  the  Imperial  point  of 
view,  as  possessing  property  in  Ireland 
and  in  England,  I  object  to  this  measure 
because,    in    the   event   of   Home    Rule 
being  granted,  you  would  find  a  hostile 
Ireland   with    60  miles  of  your  shores. 
What  would  bo   the  effect  on   India,  on 
your  Colonies,  and  on  Foreign  Powers  if 
they  were  to  see  a  surrender  of  this  kind 
granted  to  a  parcel  of  agitators,  simply 
because  they  put  forth  demands  that  the 
Government    dare   not  oppose  ?     There 
is   no  finality  whatever  in  this  measure. 
Everyone  who  knows  Ireland  is  aware 
that  this  Bill  is   looked  upon  only  as  a 
stepping-stone  to  separation.     How  can 
the  noble  Earl   8s9y  that  this   is  a  final 
measure  ? 

•Earl  SPENCER  :  I  never  said  so. 
I  do  not  believe  that  a  final  measure 
could  be  introduced. 

The  Marquess  of  LONDON- 
DERRY :  Then  the  noble  Earl  agrees  that 
separation  is  the  result.  Some  of  his  sup- 
porters, amongst  them  Mr.  W.  O'Brien, 
have  declared  their  determination  not 
to  accept  any  measure  that  does  not 
give  Ireland  entire  repeal.  Mr.  William 
O'Brien,  M.P.,  at  Ballaghadereen  on 
December  6,  1891,  said  ; — 

"  Whatever  the  future  may  bring,  of  one 
thing  you  may  rest  assuretl— that  the  Irish 
Party  will  never  barter  their  independence  as 
the  ambassatl'^rs  of  an  Irish  nation,  and  that 
they  will  never  accept  any  national  dcttlement, 
any  Home  Rule  settlement,  that  will  not  draw 
the  last  fangs  of  landlordism,  and  that  will  not 
leave  this  old  Irish  race  of  our*s  masters,  and  the 
landowners  within  the  four  seas  of  Holy  Ire- 
land." 

On  another  occasion  Mr.  O'Brien  said — 

"  I  take  it  that  we  are  all  united  in  demand- 
ing that  the  Irish  Parliament,  while  it  act^ 
within  its  own  province,  shall  be  as  free  from 
Imperial  meddling  as  the  Parliaments  of 
Australia  or  Canada.  That  is  to  eay,  practically 
speaking,  as  free  as  air.*' 

The  Marquess  of  Londonderry 


After  that  I  do  not  think  I  hav6  gone  too 
far  in  saying  that  the  Irish  nation  regard 
this  measure  merely  as  a  stepping-stone 
to  separation.      Then,  from  the  purely 
British  point  of  view  there  are  many  ob- 
jections to  this  Bill.     What,  for  instance, 
would  be  the  effect  of  the  presence  in  the 
House  of  Commons  of  80  free  lances  pre- 
pared to  sell  their  votes  to  whoever  may 
be  the  highest  bidder  in  order  to  oust  the 
Government  of  the  day  ?    What    have 
you  to  say  to  the  increased  taxation  upon 
the  British  people,  estimated  at  £500,000, 
and    what   will  be  our  position    in  the 
event   of  a  war  ?     I  now  wish  to   put 
before  your  Lordships  the  objections  to 
this  measure  from  an  Irish  point  of  view. 
In  the  first    place,  the  measure  is  not 
necessary.     I  am  borne  out  in  that  state- 
ment by  the  representatives  of  commerce, 
education,  capital,  and  certain  branches 
of  labour,  by  the  Protestants  of  Ireland, 
by  almost  all  the  Nonconformists,  and  by 
tens  of  thousands  of  Roman   Catholics. 
The    interests    of    all    these    men    are 
centred  in   Ireland,   and  they,   therefore, 
would  not  go  out  of  their  way  to  oppose 
a  measure  like  this  unless  thev  believed 

■r 

that  it  would  bring  ruin  and  misery  to 
their  country  ;  and  they  will  tell  you 
that  Home  Rule  means  not  only  moral 
but  material  ruin.  They  will  tell  you 
that  they  distrust  the  present  Leaders 
of  the  Irish  Party.  They  believe  that 
no  truer  words  were  ever  written  than 
those  written  by  Mr.  John  Bright  in  his 
letter  to  Mr.  Glailstont 


**  You  deem  them  to  be  patriots.  I  hold  them 
to  be  not  patriots,  but  conspirators  against  the 
Crown  and  the  Government  of  the  United 
Kingilom." 

Mr.  Bright,  like  sensible    men    to-day, 

judged  these  men  by  their  past,  and  not 

bv    their    statements  as  to  their  future 

policy.     The  noble  Earl  opposite  (Lord 

Spencer)  bases  his  belief  on  the  unknown 

future  ;  we  base  ours  on  the  known  past. 

We  do  not  choose  to  expunge  from  our 

minds  the  record  of  these  men  in  the 
noble  Earl's  facile  fashion.  We  know 
them  as  the  originators  and  promoters 
of  the  Plan  of  Campaign,  which  was 
declared  illegal  by  the  Judges  of  the 
land,  and  immoral  by  the  Pope  of  Rome. 
We  know  them  as  the  advocates  of 
lioycotting  and  intimidation,  and  we 
have  not  forgotten  words  like  these, 
which  were  used  by  Mr.  Dillon— 
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"When  we  come  out  of  the  struggle  we  will 
remember  who  were  the  people's  friends,  and 
who  were  the  people^s  enemies ;  and  we  will 
deal  out  our  rewaixis  to  the  one,  and  our  punish- 
ments to  the  other." 

We  remember  also  that  Mr.  Dillon  said 
that  a  mau  who  stood  aside  in  the 
struggle  against  landlordism,  British 
rule  and  coercion,  was  a  dastard  and  a 
coward,  aud  that  he  and  bis  children 
would  be  remembered  in  the  days  near 
at  hand,  when  Ireland  would  be  a  free 
nation.  Surely  we  are  justified  in  re- 
fusing to  have  men  who  have  spoken  in 
this  way  put  in  authority  over  us.  We 
did  not  hear  much  from  the  noble  Earl 
about  the  future  financial  position  of 
Ireland.  My  opinion  is  that  the  men 
who  showed  their  financial  capacity  by 
their  disastrous  venture  at  New  Tipperary, 
and  by  almost  ruining  The  FrcemarCs 
Journal^  are  not  likely  to  manage  suc- 
cessfully the  financial  business  of  their 
country.  Then  we  cannot  forget  the 
Report  of  the  Special  Commission  of 
Judges,  who  found  that  these  men  had 
been  guilty  of  a  criminal  conspiracy  to 
coerce,  intimidate,  and  drive  out  the 
English  garrison,  of  seeking  the  total 
separation  of  Ireland  from  England,  of 
inviting  and  accepting  the  co-operation 
of  djnamitards  like  Patrick  Ford,  and  of 
disseminating  The  Irish  Worlds  which 
preached  the  burning  of  English  cities, 
and  the  murder  of  Englisli  subjects. 
Yet  these  are  the  people  to  whose  tender 
mercies  the  Government  propose  to  hand 
over  the  peaceful  and  law-abiding  popu- 
lation of  Ireland.  Speaking  in  1881, 
Mr.  Gladstone  said — 

**  For  nearly  the  first  time  in  the  history  of 
Christendom  a  small  body  of  men  have  arisen 
who  are  not  ashamed  to  preach  in  Ireland  the 
doctrine  of  public  plunder." 

And  Sir  William  Harcourt  once  said — 

*•  We  have  heard  the  doctrine  of  the  I>and 
League  expounded  by  the  man  (Mr.  Dillon) 
who  is  an  authority  to  explain  it,  and  to-morrow 
every  subject  of  the  Queen  will  know  that  the 
doctrine  so  exiK)unded  is  the  doctrine  of  treason 
and  assassination.  .  .  .  To-morrow  the 
civilised  world  will  pronounce  its  judgment  on 
this  vile  conspiracy.  .  .  .  The  Land  League 
is  an  association  which  depends  upon  the  sup- 
jjort  of  the  Fenian  conspiracy." 

The  noble  Earl  himself,  who  when  he 
was  in  Ireland  and  knew  these  men, 
before  he  allowed  himself  to  truckle  to 
this  l>ody  of  agitators,  did  not  hesitate 
to  say  of  them  that  they  were  das- 
tardly— 


"  But    they   will    not    terrify    the    English 
nation  ; " — 

they  have  terrified  the  present  Govern- 
ment— 

**the  Government  will  face  their  enemies  with 
a  determination  not  to  give  in,  and  they  will 
not  give  up  one  point  or  one  idea  they  consider 
it  necessary  to  maintain " 

•Eakl  spencer  :  I  believe  the 
noble  Marquess  is  quoting  fiom  a  speech 
of  mine  at  Belfast  ?  I  was  then  referring 
to  the  dynamiters  and  assassins  which 
unfortunately  had  made  their  appearance 
in  Ireland  at  that  time. 

The  Marquess  of  LONDON- 
DERRY :  Yes  ;  and  I  have  quoted 
passages  to  show  that  these  Leaders  were 
associated  with  the  dynamiters. 

The  Eakl  of  KIMBERLEY  :  Did 
the  finding  of  the  Commission  associate 
the  Irish  Leaders  with  the  dynamiters  ? 

The  Marquess  of  LONDON- 
DERRY :  Certainly.  There  is  this 
passage — 

"  Inviting  and  accepting  the  co-operation  of 
dynamitards  like  Patrick  Ford  and  dissemina- 
ting Th^-  Irish  World,  which  preached  burning 
of  English  cities  and  murder  of  English  sub- 
jects." 

The  Earl  of  KIMBERLEY:  I 
asked  whether  there  was  any  finding 
that  they  were  dynamiters,  and  the  noble 
Marquess  produces  a  passage  of  which  I 
am  perfectly  well  aware,  but  it  is  not 
the  point. 

The  Marquess  of  LONDON- 
DERRY :  I  quoted  these  statements  to 
your  Lordships  to  show  the  class  of  men 
to  whom  the  Government  propose  to 
hand  over  the  government  of  Ireland. 
We  distrust  them  ;  you  did  distrust 
them.  You  know  them  now,  but  you  do 
not  dare  to  say  you  distrust  them.  We 
believe  implicitly  that  the  Ethiopian  can- 
not change  his  skin  nor  the  leopard  his 
spots.  The  noble  Earl  in  his  speech 
last  night  seemed  to  imply  that  there 
might  be  a  different  class  of  persons 
in  the  Home  Rule  Parliament  ;  but  I 
wish  to  ask  him  on  what  grounds  he 
made  that  statement  ?  Why  are  the 
present  Leaders  to  be  dislodged  and  to 
make  place  for  others  ?  Do  you  think  that 
this  body  of  agitators,  who  have 
challenged  the  law  and  undergone  im- 
prisonment, are  going  to  put  their  in- 
terests on  one  side  when  the  goal  is 
reached  and  to  retire  into  seclusion  ?  I 
cannot  believe  that  the  inducement  to 
enter   the   English    Parliament   was   so 
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great,  that  the  gates  of  the  gaol  were 
only  a  prelude  to  a  seat  there,  or  that 
these  men  will  take  a  back  seat  and 
never  appear  again  when  Home  Rule  is 
granted.  Tl)e  noble  Earl  knows  full 
well  that  if  Home  Rule  is  granted  these 
men,  who  have  maintained  their  system 
of  intimidation  and  crime,  will  occupy 
the  foremost  place  in  the  new  Parliament. 
Now,  my  Lords,  I  have  dealt,  I  think, 
with  the  moral  objections  to  the  pro- 
posals of  the  Government.  I  go  on  now 
to  what  irt,  perhaps,  more  important,  and 
what  may  be  described  as  the  material 
objections.  I  say  that  even  if  the  Leaders 
of  the  National  Party  were  of  an  absolutely 
unimpeachable  character  the  material 
objections  would  be  as  strong  as  ever. 
It  is  hardly  necessary  for  me  to  explain 
to  your  Lordships  that  on  account  of  the 
•close  and  intimate  connection  of  Ireland 
with  Great  Britain  she  enjoys  enormous 
advantages.  England  is  the  richest  and 
most  important  country  in  the  world,  and 
<;onsequently  by  the  fact  of  being  connected 
with  her  Ireland  enjoys  advantages  from 
the  Imperial  Government.  There  is  en- 
joyed by  the  citizens  of  this  country  a 
freedom  su(;h  as  is  hardly  known  in  any 
other  part  of  the  world.  Ireland  knows 
that  were  any  grievance  to  arise  she  may 
count  on  its  being  speedily  and  justly  re- 
dressed ;  but  the  main  advantage  that 
Ireland  enjoys  from  her  connection  with 
-&  great  and  rich  country  is  the  power  she 
has  possessed  up  till  now  of  borrowing 
money  at  a  cheap  rate  of  interest  for  the 
purpose  of  benefiting  all  classes  of  the 
community.  There  is  not  a  class  that 
has  not  been  benefited  in  this  way.  Ire- 
land, as  you  know,  is  a  poor  country. 
She  has  no  mineral  resources.  I  noticed 
that  a  noble  Lord  opposite  in  his  speech 
to-day  made  out  that  Ireland  was  an 
El  Dorado,  but  I  say  that  Ireland  has  not 
the  advantages  you  might  expect  her  to 
have.  She  possesses  no  mineral  wealth. 
She  does  not  possess  those  great  means  of 
industry  which  this  country  possesses, 
and  consequently  her  credit  must  be  small 
when  she  wishes  to  obtain  monev  for  the 
purposes  of  developing  her  resources. 
In  the  -uu  60  years  nearly  £40,000,000 
had  ber^j  advanced  to  Ireland  on  the 
credit  of  Kfigland  for  the  purposes  of  rail- 
ways, harbours,  and  docks,  the  houses  of 
the  labourers  and  artisans,  the  public 
health,  lunatic  asylums,  river  drainage 
and  navigation,  the  improvement  of  land. 
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seed  supplies,  and  the  relief  of  distress. 
Almost  every  class  of  the  community 
has  benefited  by  that  money.  But  these 
advances  must  necessarily  cease  if  Home 
Rule  is  granted.  These  resources  which 
I  have  just  touched  must  remain  unde- 
veloped ;  the  benefits  which  we  have 
begun  must  necessarily  remain  uncom- 
pleted. For  who  will  advance  money  to 
Ireland  under  a  Home  Rule  Government  ? 
Will  any  noble  Lord  opposite,  or  will 
any  English  capitalist,  and  is  it  likely 
in  these  circumstances  that  the  British 
taxpayer  will  allow  the  English 
Government  to  advance  money  ?  Cer- 
tainly not.  Because  there  is  no  security. 
Capitalists,  taxpayers,  and  your  Lord- 
ships yourselves  will  consider  the 
character  of  the  men  to  whom  you  are  to 
advance  the  money,  and  I  do  not  think 
you  will  find  anyone  who  will  advance 
money  to  a  Government  manipulated  by 
men  who  have  preached  and  insisted  on 
the  doctrine  of  the  repudiation  of  debt, 
and  who  have  carried  out  that  doctrine 
with  a  vengeance.  What  is  to  be  the 
result  in  Ireland  if  no  money  is  advanced  ? 
There  must  be  either  bankruptcy  or  an 
increase  of  taxation.  Can  it  be  wondered 
at  that  anybody  with  anything  to  lose  in 
Ireland  regards  the  measure  with  alarm  ? 
The  fault  of  this  is  to  be  found  in  the 
fact  that  a  great  withdrawal  of  capital 
has  taken  place  in  Ireland.  I  find  that 
there  was  a  decrease  of  £16,000  in  the 
deposits  in  the  Post  Office  savings  banks 
in  June,  1993,  as  compared  with  June, 

1892,  and  a  decrease  of  £160,000  in  June 
last,  as  compared  with  December,  1892. 
Government  funds  had  decreased  in  June, 

1893,  by  £759,000  as  compared  with 
June,  1892.  I  have  said  that  capitalists 
have  been  betrayed  by  the  present 
Government,  whom  they  looked  upon  as 
staunch  supporters  of  the  Union  under 
which  they  invested  their  capital.  But 
there  are  many  other  classes  which  you 
have  betrayed.  You  have  betrayed  the 
landlords  of  Ireland,  the  men  whom  the 
noble  Lord  opposite  said  it  would  be 
mean  and  treacherous  to  abandon.  You 
have  betrayed  the  Protestants  of  Ireland, 
many  of  whom  were  supporters  of  Mr. 
Gladstone  up  to  1886  ;  you  have  betrayed 
Trinity  College,  you  have  betrayed  the 
police,  and  you  have  l>ctrayed  the  Civil 
servants.  I  do  not  propose  to  enter  at 
anv  lenjjth  into  those  cases.  But  I  would 
draw  your  Lordships'  attention    to   the 
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matter  of  the  Ciyil  servants,  who  have 
been  praised  by  every  Chief  Secretary  as 
having  discharged  their  duty  in  an 
admirable,  able,  and  efficient  manner. 
They  are  at  the  present  moment  in  a 
most  desperate  condition.  If  they  retire 
now  they  receive  a  pension  so  small  and 
so  miserable  that  they  could  not  exist 
upon  it.  In  many  cases  they  have 
sacrificed  posts  of  a  lucrative  but  a  tem- 
porary character  to  obtain  these  permanent 
posts.  If  they  retain  their  posts,  at  the 
end  of  five  years  they  will  be  at  the  mercy 
of  Mr.  O^Brien  and  Mr.  Dillon,  who  have 
not  hesitated  to  declare  how  they  will 
treat  them.  Yet  we  are  told  that  there  is 
ample  security.  What  is  the  security  ? 
The  Irish  Legislative  Council.  That 
part  of  the  Legislature  was  never  dis- 
cussed in  the  House  of  Commons,  because 
the  Grovernment  dare  not  let  it  be  known 
who  the  people  are  who  elect  that  Coun- 
cil. They  are  men  possessing  land  of 
a  rateable  value  of  £20  ;  and  those  who 
know  Ireland  know  what  that  repre- 
sents. Under  the  O^Hagan  Jury  Act 
of  1861  the  same  qualification  was  es- 
tablished for  the  common  jury.  But  those 
men  were  found  so  liable  to  intimidation 
that  trial  by  them  was  a  perfect  farce, 
and  they  wore  abolished  by  the  noble 
£arl  opposite  himself.  Then  the 
qualification  was  raised  to  £30,  and  in 
1876  it  was  raised  by  the  Government  of 
Lord  Beaconsfield  to  £40  ;  and  even  then 
it  was  found  that  the  men  were  so  open 
to  intimidation  that  the  Clare  Assizes 
had  actually  to  be  abandoned.  But  these 
£40  men  are  too  good,  and  the  Govern- 
ment return  to  the  £20  qualification, 
which  they  themselves  abolished.  I  am 
glad  that  the  Lord  Lieutenant  is  present 
to-night,  because  I  have  come  across  a 
speech  of  his  which  requires  some  ex- 
|ianation.  Speakiug  at  Devizes  in  1892 
the  noble  Lord  said — 

*'He  would  like  to  ask  the  Tories  exactly 
what  it  was  the  Protestants  of  Ulster  were 
afraid  of.  The  demaDd  for  information  was  not 
an  impertinent  one,  for,  if  it  could  be  shown 
that  there  was  any  serious  risk  of  persecution, 
he  would  not  support  any  Home  Rule  scheme 
that  <lid  not  promise  every  possible  safc- 
guani." 

That  speech  was  made  on  the  1st  of 
April.  I  ask  the  noble  Lord  whether 
he  adheres  to  that  statement,  and  whe- 
ther he  thinks  the  £20  qualification  is  a 
sufficient  safeguard  for  the  minority  ?  I 
now  come  to  the  main  objection  to  the 
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Bill — an  obstacle  of  an  overwhelming 
and  insuperable  character — the  attitude 
of  the  Ulster  Protestants.  I  would  first 
answer  a  question  put  by  the  nohlc  Earl 
yesterday — Have  the  Ulster  people  a 
right  to  oppose  what  Parliament  decides  ? 
I  ask  him  in  reply — "  Has  Parliament 
any  right  to  force  down  the  throat  of  Ulster 
a  measure  which  not  only  they  detest,  but 
which  the  majority  of  the  people  of  Great 
Britain  detest  also  ?"  I  ask  him  further, 
if  he  is  so  determined  that  Ulster  should 
obey  Parliament,  why  the  Government 
does  not  at  once  go  to  the  country  and 
ask  the  people  if  they  support  the 
measure  and  are  willing  to  coerce  Ulster  ? 
The  Government  dare  not ;  but  the 
country  is  beginning  to  understand 
this  measure ;  and  it  will  declare 
with  no  uncertain  voice  that  Ulster 
shall  not  submit  herself  to  this 
tyranny.  That  Ulster  objects  to  this 
measure  no  man  will  deny.  But  let  me 
say  solemnly  and  deliberately  that, 
though  Ulster  will  accept  the  edict  of  the 
Imperial  Parliament,  be  it  led  by  the 
present  Prime  Minister  or  by  the  ex- 
Prime  Minister,  cheerfully  and  willingly 
in  the  future  as  she  has  done  in  the  past, 
she  will  not  submit  for  one  moment  to 
place  her  neck  beneath  the  yoke  of  Mr. 
Dillon  and  Mr.  O^Brien  and  consent  to 
obey  the  dictates  of  the  National  League. 
Mr.  Dillon  has  said — "  We  have  managed 
the  South,  and  we  will  manage  the 
North."  But  Ulster  will  not  be  managed. 
Ulster  has  never  bragged  or  bhistered. 
^Ministerial  cries  of  "  Oh  !  "]       When  ? 

The  Earl  op  KIMBERLEY  :  Con- 
tinually.    They  never  stop. 

The  Marquess  of  LONDON- 
DERRY :  When  ? 

The  Earl  of  KIMBERLEY:  I 
shall  apply  the  words  to  the  speech  of  the 
noble  and  learned  Lord  this  evening. 

The  Marquess  of  LONDON- 
DERRY :  Ulster  has  never  bragged.  I 
say  that  we  have  never  boasted  nor 
blustered  in  Ulster,  but  we  know  our 
position,  and  we  will  not  recede  a  jot 
from  it.  We  know  well  what  Ulster  is. 
Previous  to  the  Union  Ulster  was  the 
poorest  of  the  four  Provinces.  She  had 
none  of  the  advantages  of  the  other  three 
Provinces.  She  had  not  the  grazing 
pastures  of  Connaught  or  of  Munster,  nor 
the  great  harbours  of  Cork  ;  but  what  is 
the  position  she  occupies  now  ?  Agricul- 
turally   speaking,  she   is    the  garden  of 
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Ireland,  aud  from  the  conimercial  point 
of  view  her  chief  cities  rank  as  high  as 
some  of  the  large  cities  of  Eugland  and 
Scotland.     It    was,    therefore,  proposed 
that  the  people  of  Ulster,  with  all  the 
fruits  of  their  energy  and  industry,  should 
be  handed  over  to  a  body  of  men  whom  she 
hated  aud  who  hated  her.      In  order  to 
prove  the  value  of  land  in  Ulster  by  the 
price  of  the  tenant-right  in  that  Province, 
I  may  state  that  in  1892,  on  the  Somerset 
estate,  in  Antrim,   the  tenant  right  of  a 
farm  was  sold  for  24|  years'  purchase ; 
on  January   3,  1893,  a  farm  in  County 
Down  was  sold  for  27  years'  purchase, 
and   on   April    12,   in    County    Tyrone, 
one   was    sold   for   77   years'   purchase. 
I   come     now  to   the   City   of    Belfast, 
and    wish     to     show     your     Lordships 
the  enormous    strides  which    have  becu 
made    there    since     the     Union.      The 
population  of  Belfast  in  1800  was  under 
19,000  ;  now  it  is  275,000.     The  number 
of  inhabited  houses    was   about   3,000  ; 
now  they  number  60,000.     The  number 
of    ships  entering  the  harbour  in  1800 
was  777  ;  now  the  number  is  8,304,  and 
the  tonnage  amounted  to  55,268  tons,  as 
against   2,053,637   tons   in    1893.     The 
income  of  the  harbour  was  £2,748  ;  at 
present  it   is   £129,864.     The  Customs 
Revenue   in    1784    was    £101,376 ;    in 
1893  it  was  £2,376,511.     Another  great 
industry  was  the  linen  trade.     In  1850 
the  number  of  persons  employed  in  the 
linen   trade    was   21,121  ;    in    1890   the 
number  was  64,000,  while  on  bleaching 
greens  and  in  other  processes  connected 
with  the  finishing  of  linens  there  were 
50,000  persons,  making  in  all  a  total  of 
114,000.     The  annual  value  of  the  linen 
trade    is    estimated    at   £1,200,000   per 
annum.     Though  Ulster  has  been  guilty 
of    no   bluster,   she    has   this   enormous 
stake  in  the  country,  and  she  is  not  going 
to  give  it  up  without  a  struggle.     She  is 
takiug   precautions  to   guard  herself  in 
the  future,  and  there  have  been  enrolled 
under  the  Ulster  Defence  Union  170,000 
men.      These    men    have    elected    600 
delegates  to  represent  them  in  a  great 
Convention  at  Belfast  in  October,  aud  I 
have  no  doubt  that  at  the  meeting  of 
these  delegates  a  resolution  will  be  passed 
absolutely   declining   to   submit   to  any 
edicts  that  may  emanate  from  Mr.  Dillon 
or  Mr.  O'Brien  if  an  Irish  Parliament  is 
established   on   College   Green.      There 
had  been  no  less  a  sum  than  £250,000 
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advanced  in  connection  with  this  Body, 
And  let  me  tell  your  Lordships  that  that 
sum    of    money,    large    as    it    is,    does 
not    consist    entirely  of    the    thousands 
of  the  rich,  but  to  a  large  extent  is  com- 
posed of  the  pennies  of  the  poor.    I  main- 
tain that  that  shows  the  determination 
of  the  people  of  Ulster  to  resist  to  the 
utmost  any  attempt  that  may  be  made  to 
set  up  a  Department  on  College  Green. 
I  wish  that  any  of  your  Lordships  who 
are  ignorant  of  Ireland  could  visit  Ulster; 
you  would  then  see  what  the  determina- 
tion of  the  people  is.     I  trust  implicitly 
to  the  people  of  England  ;  I  know  they 
will  not  desert  us.      I  ask  your  Lord- 
ships  to  remember  that  on  Friday  you 
have  to  decide  whether  you  will  assent 
to  the  disintegration  of  the  Empire.     I 
ask  you  for  a  moment   to  consider  the 
measure  moved  by  the  noble  Earl  and  the 
rejection  moved  by  the  noble  Duke.      In 
favour  of   the    measure    is    the    Prime 
Minister  of  England,  who  has  proved  to 
have   sold  himself  body  and  soul  to  the 
Nationalist    Party.      Aud    behind    him 
stand  his  Colleagues,  who  have  l>een  un- 
able  to  resist  the  moral  influence  of  the 
Prime    Minister   to   carry    this  measure 
through  the  House  of  Commons.     It  is 
common  talk  that  supporters  of  the  Go- 
vernment would  not  have  voted  for  this 
measure  if  they  had  not  believed  that  this 
House    would   throw   it   out.     You   are 
aske<l  to  pass  the  Bill  by  the  Nationalists,, 
who    have     supported    boycotting,    the 
Plan  of  Campaign,  intimidation,  crime,, 
and  cruelty.      You  are  asked  to  reject  it 
by  the  majority  of  the  people  of  England 
and  of  Great  Britain,  and  by  those  who 
represent  the  wealth,  industry,  ana  intelli- 
gence of  Ireland.       Can  you  hesitate  for 
one  moment  ?     I  make  no  appeal  to  noble 
Lords  opposite  who,  whatever  their  con- 
victions may   be,  are  tied  body  and  soul 
to  their  Party.     I  appeal  to  all  the  rest 
of  your  Lordships,  and  I  will  ask  you  to 
remember  that  the  eyes  of  every  member 
of  every  nation  of  the  civilised  world  are 
upon  you.     Your    enemies    are  hoping^ 
aud  your  friends  fearing,  that  in  a  moment 
of  temporary  aberration  you  will  carry  a 
measure  that  will  ruin  Ireland.      In  con- 
clusion, I  will  suggest  the  spirit  in  which 
your  votes  should  be  given  by  quoting 
words*  once  used  by  the  noble  Marquess 
the  Leader  of  the  Opposition,  who  said — 

"  I  have  no  fear  of  the  conduct  of  the  Houpe 
of  Lords  in  this  respect.  1  am  quite  sure,  whatever 
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jndgment  may  be  iiassed  on  ua,  whatever  pre- 
dictions may  be  made,  be  your  term  of  existence 
long  or  short,  you  will  never  consent  to  act 
except  as  a  free,  independent  House  of  the 
Legislature,  and  that  y6u  will  consider  any 
other  more  timid  or  subservient  course  as  at 
once  unworthy  of  your  traditions,  unworthy  of 
your  honour,  and,  most  of  all,  unworthy  of  the 
nation  you  serve." 

The   Earl     of     CAMPERDOWN 
observed  that  the  Bill  before  the  House 
was  the  biggest  Bill  which  had  ever  been 
submitted   to   Parliament.     It   was   the 
biggest    in    the  Constitutional   changes 
which  it  proposed,  and  in  the  possible  con- 
sequences which  it  might  hereafter  entail, 
and  it  was  for  the    Government  which 
proposed    a    Bill   of   that   character     to 
justify   the  measure  to  the    House.     It 
was  for  them  to  show  that  this  measure, 
which  admittedly  went  far  beyond  any- 
thing that  they  had  ever  proposed  before, 
was  required,  and  that  there  was  every 
chance  of  its  working  successfully,  and, 
above  all,  that  it  was  just  to  the  minority 
of  Ireland.     Yet  every  speech  delivered 
on  the  Government  side  seemed  to  him 
carefully    to    avoid    the    provisions    of 
the    Bill  altogether.      It  was  a  strange 
thing   that    not  one     single   word    had 
been    heard  from  the     Government     of 
justification  with  regard  to  the  constitu- 
tion of    the   two    Houses    of    the   now 
Legislature,  although  in   the  opinion  of 
many   i)ersons   it   was  on   the  constitu- 
tion    of      the     Legislature     that      the 
working     of     the     measure      and      the 
future      of      Ireland     must     necessarily 
depend.     He  was  surprised  to  find  his 
noble  Friend  Lord  Brassey  a  Member  of 
Her  Majesty's  Government,  because,  as 
far  as  he  could  make  out,  he  agreed  with 
nothing  in  the   Bill  except   the   general 
principles  of  Home  Rule,  and  he  proposed 
a  variety  of  Amendments  not  one  of  which 
had  the  slightest  chance  of  being  accepted 
by  the  Government.      In  the  first  place, 
be  knocked  down  the  number  of    Irish 
Members  at  Westminster  from  80  to  35, 
and  he  had  other  schemes  of  his  own,  one 
of  which  was  that  a  Commission  should 
be  appointed  on  the  Irish  Land  Question. 
His  noble  Friend  Lord  Ribblesdale  made 
an    able    and    interesting   speech ;     the 
only  fault  he  had  to  find  with  it  was  that 
it  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  Bill.      His 
noble  Friend  said  he  had,  like  the  rest  of 
the    Liberal    Unionists,     hardened     his 
heart    and    resisted   Home    Rule.      He 
asked  for  a  sign,  and  that  sign  was  given 


by  the  Election  of  1892.     He  was  sur- 
prised his  noble  Friend  said  that,  because 
he  remembered  having  had  the  honour  of 
being  on  a  Unionist  platform  with   him, 
and  he  did  not   remember   the   date   at 
which  his  noble  Friend  left  th^  Party, 
but  it  was  long  before  the  Election    of 
1892,  which  appeared  to  have  exercised 
so  converting:   and    potent   an   influence 
upon   him.     Lastly,    they    hail    hod    tne 
Speech  of  Lord  Playfair,   w^ho  said    that 
the  Duke  of  Argyll  made  a  long  speech 
not  connected  with  the  Bill.     But  it  was 
not  the  duty  of  the  noble  Duke  to  defend 
the  Bill.     Lord  Playfair  made  a  long  and 
able  speech,  in  the  course  of  which   he 
added   and    subtracted    and    proved    to 
his     own    satisfaction    that    this     Bill 
was     supported    by     the    majority     in 
England,       Scotland,       and        Ireland, 
but    ho     never     addressed     himself    to 
a     single     clause      of      the      measure. 
He  would  not  follow  his  noble  Friend 
into    all  his  additions  and   subtractions, 
but  he  would  say  that  this  Bill  had  been 
carried  in  another  place  solely  l)y  Irish 
votes,  owing  to  the  fact  that  Ireland  was 
greatly  over-represented  in  the  Imperial 
Parliament.     Had  noble  Lords  who  had 
brought  forward  this  measure  thoroughly 
considered    the   problem    they   had    laid 
before  the  House  ?     Was  this  Bill  to  be 
limited  to  Ireland,  for,  if  not,  it  ceased 
to  be  Home  Rule  and  became  Federation. 
If  they  extended  local  Parliaments  here- 
after to  Scotland  and  England  then  there 
would  be  a  sort  of  triarchy  with  an  Im- 
perial Parliament  to  control  it.     He  asked 
the  other  day  whether  the   Government 
intended  to  give  a  Parliament  to  Scot- 
land, and  he  was  told  that  nothing  of  the 
kind  was  desired,  and  that   the  Govern- 
ment  had  not  taken  any   thought  with 
regard  to  it.     That  was  an  easy  way  of 
conducting     the     Government    of     the 
country.     After   bringing   in  an  impor- 
tant measure,  which  dealt  with  the  Con- 
stitution   of   Ireland   and    struck  at  the 
roots  of  the  Imperial  Parliament,  they 
had  not  a  conception  how  far  they  were 
going  to  persevere  in  this  policy — indeed 
they  had  not  a  policy  at  all.     He  would 
now  turn  shortly   to  the  details  of  the 
Bill.     There  was,  in  the  first  place,  the 
great  question  of  the  land,  which  was  the 
most  important  question  of  all.  The  noble 
Earl  who   moved    the    Second   Reading 
recanted  his  opinions  as  to  the  necessity 
of  dealing  with   the  Land  Question  at 
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the   same   time  as   the  question  of  the 
Parliament.     He   remembered   that   his 
noble  Friend  did  not  speak  in  any  great 
praise  of  the  Ashbourne  Acts  ;  on  the 
contrary,  he  predicted  that  they  would 
fail.     And  he  on  that  question  said  in 
1889,  the  year  of  the  first  Ashbourne  Act, 
that  it  had  failed,  and  he  would  like  to 
ask  his  noble  Friend  had  those  Acts  any- 
thing  to   do  with   his  conversion  ?     It 
looked  to  him  as  though  his  noble  Friend 
was  looking  for  a  way  to  escape  from 
those  extremely  strong  opinions  that  he 
had  uttered  at  other  times,  and  he  fell 
back  upon  this  the  last  straw.     Whether 
his  reputation  would  suffer  or  not  he  (Lord 
Camperdown)  could  not  say  ;  but  if  he 
did  consider  those  reasons  were  sufficient 
to  warrant  his  changing  his  opinions,  did 
he  look  upon  them  as  good  now  ?     He 
must  do  or  else  it  was  difficult  to  suppose 
his  noble  Friend  would  hand  over  the 
Irish  landlords  to  the  tender  mercies  of 
an  Irish  Parliament.     If  in  that  case  his 
noble  Friend  felt  any  doubt  as  to  what 
was  likely  to  happen,  let  him  turn  to  the 
utterances    of    the    Nationalists.      The 
Leader  of  the  Anti-Pamellite  Party  had, 
at  the  Irish  Nationalist  Convention,  made 
it  clear  what  the  landlords  might  expect 
from  tlie  Irish  Legislature  at  the  end  of 
three  years.     There  was  no  way  for  the 
Irish  landlord  to  get  out  of  his  position 
except   by  sale  to  his   tenants   and   no 
other  person,  for  no  person  would   buy. 
He  thought  that  that  condition  of  things 
would  induce  the  landlords  to  be  reason- 
able and  possibly  liberal ;   moreover,  it 
was  extremely  probable  that  the  prospect 
before  them  at  the  end  of  three  years  would 
induce  the  landlords  to  sell  as  soon  as 
possible.     He    would   have   very   much 
liked  to  hear  something  from  the  Govern- 
ment with  regard  to  the  constitution  of 
the  Assembly   which  was  to   be  repre- 
sented   by    the   present    constituencies. 
Those  constituencies  most  unfairly  repre- 
sented the  real  opinion  of  Ireland  ;   and 
when    they    were    establishing    a    new 
Legislature,  it  was  absolutely  intolerable 
and  unfair  that  they  should  accept  and 
perpetuate  a  state  of  things  which  gave 
undue   representation    to   the    decaying 
towns  and  the  small  constituencies  of  the 
South  at  the  expense  of  the  loyal  popu- 
lation of  the  North.     If  due  considera- 
tion was  to  be  given   to  population   six 
years  hence,  why  was  it  not  to  be  given 
now  ?     Why  had    the  boundaries  of  the 
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constituencies     not     been     marked     by 
Boundary  Commissioners  ?      Why  were 
Newry,  Kilkenny,  and  Galway,  with  a 
population   of    44,000,    to    have    three 
seats,  while  County  Down,  with  35,000 
electors,  was   to    have   only   the   same 
number,  and  while  Belfast,  with  38,000 
electors,  was  to  have  only  four  Members  ? 
Why  was  Dublin  University  to  be  en- 
tirely disfranchised  ?  The  Prime  Minister 
said  there  was  no  disfranchisement ;  but  if 
they  examined  the  Schedule  there  was. 
He  believed  one  of  the  reasons  was  that 
it   had    consistently   returned   Members 
who  were  not  in  community  of  feeling 
with  the  present  Prime  Minister.    Under 
the   Second    Schedule    there    would    in 
every  case  be  a  gain  to  the  Nationalists 
and  a  loss  to  the  Loyalists.    It  was  quite 
impossible  to  make  it  a  complete  system* 
As  to  the  financial  scheme,  which   had 
undergone     such      frequent     alteration, 
they  had  been  told  by  Lord  Spencer  that 
the   bargain   was  a    good    one   for   his 
country  ;  but,  as  to  that,  he  had  never 
made  any  attempt  to  prove  it,  and  until 
more  effective  arguments  than  had  yet 
been  adduced  were  brought  forward  to 
prove  this,  he  should  doubt  whether  the 
noble  Earl^s  view  was  correct.  As  things 
stood.  Great  Britain  was  to  bear  a  cost  of 
collection  in  connection  with  the  Revenue 
amounting    to    £200,000,    and   was    to 
pay    an  allowance  of  £500,000  a  year 
to  Ireland  for  an  unlimited  period.     The 
most  significant  thing  with  regard  to  this 
financial  scheme  was  that  all  Irishmen 
were  agreed  as  to  its  being  ungenerous. 
They  apparently  thought  that  it  was  the 
duty,  nay,  the  privilege,  of  this  country 
not  only  to  provide  Ireland  with  a  Par- 
liament, but  also  to  provide  that  Parlia- 
ment with  a  surplus.     In   providing  this 
surplus  the  Prime  Minister  had  acted  very 
much  in   the  same  way  as  he  (the  noble 
Lord)   had   acted    when    at   Eton,   and 
which,  he  dared  say,  many  of  them  had 
with  regard  to  a  sum  in  arithmetic.  They 
turned  to  the  end  of  the  book  and  looked 
at    the    answer,    and,    having  got    the 
answer,   they   then    ingeniously    devised 
some  scheme  by  which  they  arrived  at  the 
necessary    figure.      There    might   be   a 
surplus,  but  it  could  not  be  proved  in  any 
way.     With  respect  to  the  subject  of  the 
Irish  Members,  it  struck  him  as  strange 
that  the  Government   should    not  have 
discovered    that    the     plan    of     partial 
retention    was    unworkable    until    after 
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thej  had  incorporated  it  in  the  Bill  and 
brought  it  before  Parliament.  The  noble 
Duke  below  him  had  said  it  was  im- 
possible to  exclude  the  Irish  Members, 
because  if  thej  did,  thej  taxed  them 
without  giving  them  a  representation. 
The  Unionist  Party  believed  that  there 
would  be  much  intrigue  as  a  consequence 
^of  the  plan  finally  adopted  by  the  Go- 
vernment. The  Prime  Minister,  on 
February  13,  in  introducing  the  Bill, 
said — 

"If  some  large  question  of  controversy  en- 
tirely Britishf  but  still  deep  and  vital,  were 
severing  the  two  great  Parties  in  this  House, 
and  the  Members  of  those  Parties  knew  that 
whichever  could  bring  forward  the  80  Irish 
Bepresentatives,  or  a  large  contingent  of  them, 
would  carry  the  day,  I  am  afraid  of  this  pos- 
sible opening  of  the  door  to  wholesale  and 
dangerous  political  intrigue.  I  dread  a  state  of 
things  through  which  there  may  be  an  opening 
to  intrigue,  with  the  result  that  British  ques- 
tions may  be  decided  on  Irish  motives 

I  confess  that   I  and  my  colleagues  have  not 
been  able  to  face  such  a  contingency  as  this/' 

Yet  on  July  13,  under  pressure  of 
political  necessity,  the  Prime  Minister 
found  himself  well  able  to  face  the  con- 
tingency, and  what  was  now  wanted  was 
some  adequate  reason  which  led  him 
to  adopt  that  which  he  had  pre- 
viously declared  would  be  entirely 
wrong.  The  most  important  speech 
delivered  from  the  Irish  Benches  on 
this  Bill  was  that  of  Mr.  Redmond 
on  the  Third  Reading,  in  which  he  said 
that  the  word  *'  provisional  "  was  written 
on  every  line  of  the  Bill,  and  that  no  one 
would  dare  to  say  that  it  would  be 
accepted  as  a  final  settlement.  What 
would  be  the  result.  In  three  years  from 
this  time  there  would  be  a  great  land 
struggle  in  Ireland.  He  thought 
that  in  their  dealings  with  Ulster 
they  were  taking  upon  themselves  a 
great  and  grave  responsibility.  In  six 
years  there  would  be  a  great  financial 
struggle,  and  a  financial  struggle  in  the 
House  of  Commons.  The  80  Irish 
Members  would  be  always  en  evidence, 
because  whenever  it  came  to  Irish 
interests  they  would  always  be  found 
fighting  together.  How  could  their 
Lordships  pass  the  Bill  upon  the  case,  or, 
rather,  no  case,  presented  by  the  Go- 
vernment ?  The  Government  were  in 
exactly  the  same  position  as  pro- 
moters of  a  bogus  Bill  before  a  private 
Committee.  The  Bill  ought  to  be  re- 
jected, because  they   had  nothing  t6  say 


in  defence  of  its  provisions.  In  the 
words  of  the  noble  Duke  who  spoke  that 
night,  their  Lordships  could  not  but 
know  well  the  deception  practised  by 
the  Prime  Minister  on  the  country  and 
on  the  House  of  Commons.  He  could 
not  forget  an  answer  given  by  the  Prime 
Minister  to  Mr.  Chamberlain.  The 
Prime  Minister  promised  over  and  over 
again  to  bring  forward  the  9th  clause, 
but  at  the  last  moment  he  rose  and  pro- 
posed the  omission  of  that  provision. 
When  the  Prime  Minister  was  asked  by 
Mr.  Chamberlain  whether  he  did  not  give 
that  undertaking,  he  replied — "  I  knew 
the  object  of  your  question,  and  I  was 
determined  to  defeat  your  purpose." 
That  was  an  extraordinary  proceeding. 
Was  that  the  sort  of  action  the  Prime 
Minister  ought  to  take  in  the  House  of 
Commons  ?  He  called  their  attention  to 
the  changes  that  had  been  made  in  this 
Bill  in  the  present  Session.  They  had 
got  a  new  clause  which  had  not  been 
half  debated,  and  which  had  been 
closured  and  passed,  and  they  had  not 
had  a  word  of  explanation  as  to  that,  and 
the  Bill  must  fall  by  its  own  weight,  they 
being  unable  to  make  any  case  in  its 
favour.  Was  the  House  of  Lords  bound 
to  accept  every  Bill  of  every  kind  that 
obtained  a  scratch  majority  in  the  House 
of  Commons  ?  If  so,  what  was  the  use 
of  their  Lordships*  Chamber  at  all  ? 
They  had  only  one  course  to  take  in  duty 
to  the  country — they  must  reject  the 
Bill.  He  had  no  fear  of  the  judgment 
of  the  people.  He  thought  he  could 
persuade  them  that  there  was  no  reason 
why  an  Irishman  should  have  three  votes 
while  an  Englishman  or  a  Scotchman 
had  only  one,  and  why  an  Irish  Parlia- 
ment was  to  be  set  up  and  paid  for  by 
increasing  the  burdens  of  the  English 
and  Scotch  taxpayers.  He  had  no  fear 
that  when  the  Bill  was  fully  explained 
to  the  electors  they  would  declare  that  it 
was  wrong  to  pass  a  measure  which  com- 
mitted the  decision  of  British  afi^airs  to  a 
band  of  irresponsible  Members. 

•Viscount  CROSS  :  I  wish  to  address 
to  your  Lordships  a  few  words  on  the 
question  of  finance  in  connection  with 
the  Bill.  I  am  quite  aware  tliat  the  pro- 
positions contained  in  this  Bill  and  the 
principles  on  which  it  is  founded  are  so 
radically  unsound  that  it  will  bo  quite 
impossible  for  this  Government  or  for 
any  Government  to  present  a  good   Bill 
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to  your  Lordships  on  the  subject.  But ' 
there  is  one  matter  which  I  think,  at  all  \ 
events,  we  are  entitled  to  have  from  any 
Government  which  presents  a  Bill  of 
this  kind — namely,  that  it  contains  in  its 
pages  the  deliberate  convictions  of  the 
Government  themselves,  and  also  the 
deliberate  convictions  of  the  House  of 
Commons.  I  maintain  as  strongly  as 
possible  that  this  Bill  does  not  contain 
the  deliberate  convictions  of  Her  Majesty's 
Government.  We  had  in  1886  a  speech 
from  the  Prime  Minister  when  he  first 
introduced  this  subject  to  Parliament. 
He  then  said,  after  he  had  given  all  the 
consideration  to  it  he  could  before  he 
brought  the  subject  forward,  there  were 
two  initiatory  propositions  and  principal 
parts  of  the  Bill.  What  are  they  ?  The 
first  was  that  the  Irish  representation  at 
Westminster  should  cease ;  the  second 
was  that  the  fiscal  unity  of  the  Empire 
should  be  absolutely  maintained.  These 
were  the  vital  principles.  They  are  not 
found  in  this  Bill.  There  was  a  third 
proposition  which  he  made  at  the  same 
time,  and  on  which,  at  that  moment,  he 
laid  equal  stress,  and  that  was  that  in 
order  to  be  a  good  plan  it  must  be  a  real 
settlement  for  the  Irish  Question.  That 
is  not  found  in  this  Bill.  One  more 
quotation  from  the  Prime  Minister.  He 
said — 

"It  is  perfectly  clear  that  if  Ireland  is  to 
have  a  domestic  Legislature,  the  Irish  Peers  and 
Irish  Representatives  cannot  come  here  to  have 
control  over  English  and  Scotch  affairs.  That 
I  understand  to  be  admitted/* 

But  that  is  not  found  in  the  Bill.  We 
do  not  yet  know  what  are  the  deliberate 
opinions  of  the  Government  as  to  whether 
the  Irish  Representatives  ought  to  be  or 
ought  not  to  be  here.  We  have  had 
three  plans.  First  the  Irish  Members 
are  to  be  out ;  next  they  are  to  be  in  and 
out ;  and  now  they  are  to  be  in.  Which 
plan  represents  the  deliberate  conviction 
of  Her  Majesty's  Government  ?  That  I 
think  we  are  entitled  to  know.  What 
did  Lord  Spencer  say  on  this  very  in-and- 
out  plan  yesterday  ?  He  said  it 
was  perfectly  impossible  as  a  practical 
measure. 

"  How  was  it  possible  ftk  have  a  Government 
8Upi>orted  at  one  time  by  oot  body  of  men  and 
at  another  time  by  another  bady  of  men  ?  " 


If  that  was  the  conviction 
ment,  as  it  was  of  Lord 
was  that  plan   laid   before 
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the  Govern- 
)encer,  why 
parliament  ? 


Then  as  to  fiscal  unity,  as  to  the  contri- 
bution of  Ireland,  we  should  like  to 
know  the  deliberate  conviction  of  the 
Government  on  that  point.  We  have 
had  three  plans  submitted.  We  have 
had  the  tribute,  or  lump  sum ;  we  have 
had  the  allocation  of  the  Customs,  and 
now  we  have  the  quota.  We  should 
like  to  know  why  these  three  plans  have* 
been  presented  so  rapidly  the  one  after 
the  other  ?  We  do  not  want  to  hear 
about  the  best  and  easiest  means  the 
Government  could  find  for  passing  the 
Bill  through  Parliament,  but  we  want 
to  hear  the  deliberate  convictions  of  the 
Government.  These  clauses  are  not 
the  expression  of  the  deliberate  opinion 
of  the  House  of  Commons,  because 
the  House  of  Commons  has  not  been 
allowed  to  discuss  this  question  of  finance. 
Your  Lordships  seldom  interfere  with 
financial  questions  ;  but  never  before  in 
my  long  Parliamentary  experience  have 
I  heard  of  a  Bill  dealing  with  financial 
matters  which  was  sent  up  to  the  House 
of  Lords  without  having  been  deliberated 
on  by  the  House  of  Commons.  The 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Commons  comes 
from  time  to  time  to  the  Bar  of  the 
House  and  asks  for  recognition  of  his 
privileges,  among  which  are  freedom  of 
debate  and  freedom  of  speech,  and  Her 
Majesty  has  always  readily  granted  the 
privilege ;  but  what  Her  Imperial  Majesty 
always  grants  this  imperious  Minister  has 
refused.  I  might  say  a  few  words  about 
the  three  different  policies  of  finance. 
First  of  all,  the  proposition  of  1886 
was  that  the  Irish  people  should  pay  a 
lump  sum  ;  why  was  that  plan  not 
reproduced  in  1 893  ?  It  had  been  very 
strongly  pressed  on  the  House  of  Com- 
mons by  the  Prime  Minister,  and  the 
only  reason  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
gave  for  dismissing  it  was  that  the 

"Method  of  providing  by  a  lump  sum  we 
thought  naturally  disappeared!  with  the  a<1op- 
tion  of  the  new  plan  as  to  the  retention  of  the 
Irish  Members/* 

I  do  not  see  the  connection.  I  am  glad, 
however,  that  plan  has  been  produced. 
In  that  plan  the  contribution  by  the 
Irish  Government  towards  the  cost  of 
police  was  to  continue  at  £1,000,000, 
and  the  savings  made  by  the  Irish 
Government  were  not  to  go  into  their 
pockets,  but  into  the  Imperial  Exche- 
quer. Another  question  of  importance 
was  the  collection  of  the  Revenue,  and 
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according  to  the  plan  of  the  GoverDment 
the  cost  of  collection  was  without  dis- 
pute put  on  the  Irish  Exchequer,  and 
not  upon  the  English  Exchequer.  We 
need  not  discuss  that  second  plan,  be- 
cause it  was  based  on  estimates  in  which 
upon  discussion  we  found  a  mistake  had 
been  made  of  £350,000.  The  third  plan 
is  that  of  this  Bill  ;  it  is  said  that  Ire- 
land should  pay  something  like  what  she 
does  now.  There  are  great  objections  to 
that  plan ;  thej  were  stated  hj  the 
Prime  Minister  himself ;  and  they  seem 
to  me  to  be  insuperable.  He  said  there 
was  no  difficulty  as  to  the  Excise,  but 
there  was  great  difficulty  as  to  the 
Customs  in  distinguishing  between  the 
respective  consumptions  of  Ireland  and 
of  Great  Britain.  No  answer  has  been 
given  to  that  question.  You  do  not 
mean  to  say  that  within  the  last 
three  months  the  Customs  have 
found  some  way  out  of  the  difficulty 
which  they  could  not  see  before.  The 
second  difficulty  of  the  Prime  Minister, 
which  appears  to  be  equally  insuperable, 
is  that  Irish  finance  would  be  exposed 
to  inconvenient  shocks  from  changes 
made  in  the  English  Budget  for  Imperial 
reasons.  Let  us  follow  that  out.  If  the 
Sngar  Duties  had  not  been  repealed  you 
would  have  seen  the  effect  of  it  imme- 
diately. There  is  a  great  cry  amongst  a 
certain  class  of  people,  and  I  think  a 
reasonable  one,  that  we  should  have  a 
free  breakfast  table.  Let  us  say  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  of  the 
future,  wishing  to  get  a  little  popularity, 
acceded  to  this  cry  of  the  free  break- 
finst  table.  Then  there  would  have  to 
be  extra  taxation  to  meet  the  difference 
lost  in  that  way,  and  then  the  Irish  Ex- 
chequer would  lose  £502,000  a  year,  and 
ID  that  case  what  would  become  of  the 
Irish  surplus  ?  Let  me  take  a  natural 
corollary  from  the  objection  stated  by  the 
Prime  Minister.  We  all  know  the  finance 
of  each  year  varies  in  two  respects — either 
the  Revenue  increases  or  the  Expenditure 
increases,  or  both  may  happen — and  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  has  to  meet 
the  difficulty  by  revising  his  Budget. 
But  he  cannot  do  it.  He  is  tied  down 
by  the  bargain  with  the  Irish  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer,  and  if  he  touches  one 
of  the  taxes  he  interferes  with  the  sur- 
plus to  be  given  to  the  Irish  Government. 
There  is  the  duty  on  dried  fruits,  about 
which  there  is  some  considerable  clamour. 


As  far  as  Ireland  is  concerned,  that  comes 
to  £40,000  a  year.  There  is  a  question 
which  we  may  be  forced  into  by  foreign 
complications — the  Wine  Duties.  Ire- 
land's share  of  the  Wine  Duties  is 
£104,000  a  year,  but  the  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer  of  England  would  be 
bound  to  send  over  to  Ireland  and  say — 
^'I  am  bound  to  alter  this  financial 
arrangement  of  mine  ;  I  must  consult  you 
before  I  can  do  it ;  otherwise  I  shall  not 
be  fulfilling  the  bargain  with  Ireland." 
The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  the 
other  day,  in  reply  to  this  objection,  said 
he  had  now  a  Local  Budget  and  an  Im- 
perial Budget  to  arrange,  and  that  it 
would  be  no  more  difficult  to  deal  with 
this  new  system  than  with  the  old.  What 
an  absurd  answer  for  the  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer  to  make  !  The  contribu- 
tion which  ho  makes  to  local  expenditure 
is  entirely  in  his  own  hands  ;  he  can  do 
exactly  as  he  likes  ;  he  has  nobody  to 
consult.  But  with  an  Irish  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer  he  cannot  put  his  finger 
on  ft  tax,  direct  or  indirect.  Whichever 
he  touches,  he  touches  the  surplus  which 
you  have  given  to  the  Irish  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer,  and  the  Irish  Chan- 
cellor says — "No  ;  there  is  a  treaty  ; 
you  are  depriving  me,  and  have  no 
right  to  touch  these  things  without 
my  consent."  Let  me  take  the 
third  objection.  "  We  should,"  says 
the  Prime  Minister,  "  under  this  system 
give  to  Imperial  officers  a  meddling  and 
intervening  power  in  relation  to  Irish 
fiscal  affairs."  What  is  the  answer  to 
that  ?  That  you  have  given  the  power  to 
these  80  Irish  Members  of  meddling  and 
interfering  in  English  affairs.  Do  you 
suppose  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
will  stir  one  foot  or  hand  in  anything 
which  {might  affect  the  surplus  without 
the  strong  intervention  of  these  80  Irish 
Members  who  will  be  there  as  Delegates  ? 
I  should  like  to  consider  the  result  of  this 
particular  bargain.  The  first  question 
that  arises  is.  What  does  Ireland  con- 
tribute at  present  to  the  general  expenses 
of  the  country  ?  The  general  Revenue, 
according  to  the  Returns  placed  in  our 
hands,  in  1 892-3  is  £96,000,000.  The 
Irish  contribution  is  £7,600,000,  but, 
deducting  the  amount  expended  by  the 
United  Kingdom  on  Ireland,  the  balance 
left  for  the  Imperial  Exchequer  is 
£2,103,000.  The  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  has  taken  an  average  of  throe 
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years,  and  he  sajs  that  £2,100,000  may 
be  taken  as  the  sum  to  be  contributed  by 
Ireland  for  Imperial  purposes.     That  is 
what  she  does  pay,  but  what  ought   she 
to  pay  ?     The  Prime  Minister  said  that 
the  best  test  is  the  amount  paid  on  the 
Death  Duties.     In    1886  he  laid  down 
that   1-1  oth  was   the  proportion  which 
Ireland  ought  to  pay.     I  believe  that  the 
Death  Duties  have  been  somewhat  con- 
siderably reduced  since  that  time.  There- 
fore I  am  willing  to  adopt  the  contention 
of  the  Government  and  say  that  1-1 8th 
would    represent    the  proportion  which 
Ireland  ought  to  pay  in  1893  according 
to  the  Death    Duties.      Now   take  the 
total  for   the  whole  of  the  Three  King- 
doms, and  it  is  admitted  on  all  hands  that 
the    amount    required    is    £60,576,000. 
One-eighteenth  of  that  will  come  out  at 
£3,350,000,  and  that  is  the  sum  which, 
according  to  the  Prime  Minister,  Ireland 
ought  to  pay  towards  Imperial  Expendi- 
ture ;  but  what  would  she  pay  under  the 
Bill  ?     The  average  contributed  by  Ire- 
laud  in   the   last  three  years  has   been 
£2,262,000.     You   are    going    to  make 
them  a  present  of  one- third  of  the  cost  of 
the  police,  or   £486,000,  which  reduces 
her  contribution  to  Imperial  Expenditure 
to  £1,776,000.     A    further    amount   of 
£224,000  has  to  be  deducted  as  the  cost  of 
collection,    so   that    Ireland  will   really 
have  to  pay  £1,552,000,  which  is   not 
l-18th,  nor  l-15th,  but  l-40th.     That  is 
a  question  which  ought  to  be  discussed 
before   the    constituencies.     Then    they 
turn  round  and  say  that  the  cost  of  the 
police  ought  to  be  an  Imperial  charge. 
The  result  is  that  the  British  taxpayers 
will   have   to  pay  £700,000  a  year,   at 
least,  for  the  bargain  which  the  Govern- 
ment have  made.     Do  you  think  that  the 
people   of  this  country   had  any  notion 
that  they  would  be  called  upon  to  pay 
this  sum  ?  The  arrangement  for  the  col- 
lection   of    taxes,  involving   an  annual 
expenditure  of  more  than  £200,000,  had 
no  place  in  the  scheme  of  1886,  and  the 
proposals     respecting     the    police     are 
totallv  different  from   those  made  then. 
This  is  the  price  which  the  Government 
propose    that    we    should  pay,  and  for 
what  ?     In  order  that  they  may  buy  80 
Irish   votes.     Your  masters  will  not  be 
contented  with  anything  less.     The  dish 
had  to  be  flavoured  to  suit  the  palates  of 
those   who   were  to  enjoy  it,  and  they 
said  somehow  or   other  we   must  have 

Viscount  Cross 


£600,000.  All  these  accounts  are  cooked 
in  order  that  this  sum  may  be  arrived  at. 
I  do  not  believe  that  the  people  yet 
understand  this.  We  were  told  that 
when  this  Home  Rule  measure  was 
passed  the  English  Parliament  would  be 
relieved  of  all  Irish  business.  But  what 
are  the  facts  ?  We  have  to  pay  £700,000, 
and  80  Members  from  Ireland  are  to  be 
present  in  the  House  of  Commons.  Do 
you  think  those  Irish  Members  will  let 
you  rest  ?  No  ;  if  you  set  up  these  tyrants 
they  will  tyrannise  over  you.  The 
English  people  had,  at  all  events,  reason 
to  believe  in  1886  that  under  the  scheme 
then  proposed  they  would  get  rid  of  the 
Irish  Members  and  of  the  Irish  Question. 
If  the  Government  wish  to  know  the 
opinion  of  the  English  people  upon  these 
points,  let  them  put  on  the  Estimates  a 
Vote  of  £700,000  for  the  cost  of  the 
Home  Rule  Bill ;  or  let  them  bring  in  a 
Bill  to  place  this  amount  on  the  Conso- 
lidated Fund.  Their  proposals  would 
then  be  made  short  work  of  in  the 
House  of  Commons  and  the  country,  and 
you  will  dispose  of  this  Home  Rule  Bill 
for  once  and  for  ever. 

•The  secretary  of  STATE  fok 
THE  COLONIES  (The  Marquess  of 
Ripon)  :  I  hope  your  Lordships  will 
allow  me,  even  at  this  late  hour,  to  make 
some  observations  on  the  course  of  this 
Debate.  I  would  beg  at  once  to  point 
out  that  only  one  supporter  of  this  Bill 
has  had  an  opportunity  of  speaking  to- 
night. Of  course,  in  the  present  circum- 
stances of  the  House,  there  are  many  more 
Members  who  are  opposed  to  the  Bill 
than  support  it ;  but  I  think  there  ought 
to  be  some  limit  to  the  exercise  of  the 
power  of  your  overwhelming  majority, 
and  that  you  ought  to  allow  a  larger 
amount  of  time  to  the  minority  than 
you  have  done  to-night.  We  had  at 
the  outset  of  the  Debate  this  evening, 
in  the  eloquent  speech  from  the  Duke 
of  Argyll,  a  long  treatise  on  Irish 
history  from  the  point  of  view  he 
takes  of  the  subject.  I  will  not  follow 
my  noble  Friend  upon  that  point,  but 
will  content  myself  by  saying  that  in 
respect  to  Irish  history,  and  especially 
the  Union,  I  would  rather  take  as  an 
authority  the  history  of  Mr.  Lecky  than 
I  would  the  history  of  the  Duke  of 
Argyll.  Before  I  proceed  to  speak  of 
the  provisions  of  the  Bill,  I  am  impelled 
to  notice  the  course  of  this  Debate  in  one 
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respect.     Noble  Lords  who  oppose  the 
GrOYeminent   seem   perfectly   unable    to 
imagine  that  we  could    have   had   any 
good  or  honourable  motive  for  adopting 
the  policy  of  this  Bill.     I  am  quite  sure 
that    this    must  arise    from    your    not 
having    followed    the    arguments    that 
have   been    deduced   in  favour  of  this 
measure.     I    think   that    already    there 
have  been  given  to  you  in   the  course 
of     these     two     nights,     by    the     few 
persons  supporting   the  Bill  who   have 
been  allowed  to  address  you,  some  reasons 
of  no  small  weight,  quite  apart  from  those 
charges  of  desiring  to  buy  the  support 
of  the  Irish  Members  that  form  the  stock 
and     staple    of     the    speeches    of    our 
opponents.       My    noble    Friend     Lord 
Spencer,    in    opening    this    discussion, 
laid    before     you     many    instances    of 
the    fatal    tendency  of    English    reme- 
dial    legislation      in     Ireland     to     be 
always  too  late,  and    my  noble    Friend 
Lord     Playfair,    in    his     able     speech, 
spoke     about     the     commercial     condi- 
tion of  Ireland  during  the  years  it  has 
been  governed  under  the  present  system. 
But  still  your  Lordships  think  that  these 
reasons  cannot  have  weight  with  honest 
men,  and  that  there  is  some  concealed 
and  improper  object  in  the  policy  which 
we  are  pursuing.     We  held  at  the  Elec- 
tion of  1886,  and  our  assertion  has  since 
been  proved  up  to  the  hilt,  that  there  are 
but  two  methods  of  governing  Ireland  ; 
we  said  that  there  was  no  choice  except 
between  conciliation  and  coercion.     We 
believed  that  the  policy  of  coercion  pur- 
sued for  87  years  through  87  Coercion 
Acts  had  been  proved  to  have  failed  for  the 
purpose  for  which  Government  is  esta- 
Uished   in   free  countries.     What  were 
the  last  experiences  of  coercion  at  the  time 
of  the  Election  of  1886  ?     They  were  the 
Coercion  Acts  administered  by  Mr.  Forster 
and    Lord    Spencer.      With   respect    to 
Mr.  Forster^s  Act,  it  is  now  admitted  on 
all  hands  that  it  was  a  failure.     I  had 
nothing  to  do   with   that  Act,  because 
I  was  not  in  this  country  at  the  time. 
The  Act  which  followed  and  which  was 
administered  by  Lord  Spencer  produced 
good  results  in  respect  of  the  diminution 
of  crime  ;  but  my  noble  Friend  himself  has 
told  you  in  the  course  of  this  Debate 
that,  having  administered  that   Act  to 
the  best  of  his  ability,  the  result  of  that 
administration   left   upon   his   mind  the 
conviction  that  a  policy  of  that  descrip- 


tion never  could  produce  that  which  I 
venture  to  say  is  the  great  end  of  govern- 
ment, the  contentment  of  the  people. 
But,  apart  from  that  experience  of  the 
failure  of  coercion,  we  have  another 
important  circumstance  which  took  place 
in  1885,  and  again  in  1886.  In  1884 
Parliament  for  the  first  time  gave  to  the 
Irish  people  the  same  franchise  that  the 
people  of  England  enjoyed.  To  that 
measure  the  Duke  of  Devonshire  was 
a  party.  Why  did  you  do  that  ?  Did 
you  extend  the  franchise  to  the  Irish 
people  because  you  wanted  to  disregard 
their  opinions,  or  did  you  do  it  in  order 
that  you  might  get  in  Parliament  a  better 
representation  and  a  fuller  expression  of 
the  feelings  of  the  Irish  people  ?  What 
was  the  result  ?  The  supporters  of  the 
Home  Rule  policy  were  returned  by  an 
overwhelming  majority  both  in  1885  and 
in  1886.  The  result  of  the  reduction  of 
the  franchise  was  the  return  of  over- 
whelming Nationalist  majorities  in  1885 
and  1886,  and  that  is  a  fact  which  cannot 
be  disregarded,  and  is  a  circumstance 
which  may  reasonably  lead  men  to  think 
that  a  new  policy  with  regard  to  Ireland 
ought  to  be  pursued.  There  were  also  in 
1885  some  remarkable  expressions  of 
opinion  upon  the  question  of  the  state  of 
Ireland ;  and  the  late  Lord  Carnarvon,  in  a 
speech  in  your  Lordships'  House,  said — 

"I  have  been  astonished  to  find  that  ever 
since  1847,  with  some  short  intervals  that 
are  hardly  worth  mentioning,  Ireland  has 
lived  under  coercive  legislation.  No-  sane 
man  can  admit  that  this  is  a  satisfactory  or  a 
wholesome  state  of  things.  It  does  seem  to  me 
that  it  is  very  desirable,  if  possible,  that  we  should 
extricate  ourselves  from  this  miserable  habit 
and  aim  at  some  wholesome  and  better  solution. 
But  more  than  being  undesirable.  I  hold  that 
such  legislation  is  practically  impossible  if  it 
is  to  be  continuously  and  indefinitely  re- 
enacted." 

I  am  bound  to  say  that  these  words  made 
a  deep  impression  on  me,  and  I  might 
add  that  before  I  returned  to  this  country 
from  India  I  had  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  I  would  not  again,  unless  under  very 
exceptional  circumstances,  be  a  party  to 
a  policy  of  coercion.  There  was  another 
description  of  Irish  government  as  it 
then  stood,  and  still  stands,  given 
by  the  right  hon.  Member  for 
West  Birmingham,  when  he  was  still 
in  the  service  of  the  Crown.  He  de- 
scribed the  system  of  government  in 
Ireland  as  depending  on  30,000  bayonets, 
and  compared  it  to  Russians  government 
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of  Poland  or  Venice  under  Austria,  and 
finally  said — 

**  The  time  has  come  to  reform  altogether  the 
absurd  and  irritating  anachronism  which  is 
known  as  Dublin  Castle." 

It  is  impossible  for  responsible  persons  to 
use  such  language  without  leading  men 
to  thiuk  whether  such  a  system  ought 
not  to  be  stopped.  It  is,  therefore,  quite 
needless  for  the  noble  Marquess  to  seek 
for  some  sinister  motive  for  the  change 
of  policy  adopted  by  the  Liberal  Party. 
We  took  the  experience  of  the  past  to 
heart.  We  took  your  teaching  to  heart. 
To  us  it  seemed  that  a  policy  of  con- 
ciliation was  the  only  policy  by  which  we 
could  deliver  Ireland  from  coercion,  or  by 
which  we  can  reform  the  irritating 
anachronism  of  Dublin  Castle.  For  mv 
part,  I  give  all  honour  to  the  late  Lord 
Carnarvon  and  his  Colleagues.  In  1885 
they  set  us  an  example.  The  only 
difference  between  them  and  us  is  that 
they  have  withdrawn  their  hands  from 
the  plough  and  we  have  gone  forward. 

The  Marquess  of  SALISBURY  : 
What  plough  ? 

•The  Marquess  of  RIPON  :  The 
ending  of  the  miserable  habit  of  coercion 
and  the  anachronism  of  Dublin  Castle. 
Our  policy  is  a  full  and  complete  con- 
cession to  the  Irish  people  of  the  manage- 
ment of  their  own  affairs. 

The  Marquess  of  SALISBURY  : 
Does  the  noble  Marquess  mean  to 
suggest  that  we  intended  to  give  Home 
Rule  to  the  Irish  people  ? 

•The  Marquess  of  RIPON  :  You 
told  the  public  from  these  Benches  that 
the  system  of  coercion  was  a  bad  one, 
and  that  it  should  be  abandoned ;  and 
you  were  on  the  look  out  for  a  better 
method  of  government.  I  do  not  want 
to  carry  you  further  than  your  words. 
But  such  words  cannot  be  spoken  in  the 
Parliament  of  this  country  without  making 
a  great  change  in  the  position  of  any  ques- 
tion. Our  policy,  then,  is  to  give  a  full 
and  free  power  to  the  Irish  people 
to  manage  their  own  Irish  affairs. 
That  policy  implies  a  trust  in  the  Irish 
people.  But  your  Lordships  are  accus- 
tomed to  sneer  at  the  notion  of  putting 
trust  in  the  Irish  people,  though  here, 
again,  we  have  on  our  side  the  words  of 
tbo  late  Lord  Carnarvon.  On  July  6, 
1885,  Lord  Carnarvon  used  these 
words — 

The  Marquess  of  Ripon 


I  *'  It  may  be  said  that  this  is  a  question  of 
i  trust.  No  doubt  it  is  a  question  of  trust,  but 
I  trust  begets  trust,  and  it  is,  after  all,  the  only 
j  foundation  upon  which  we  can  hope  to  build 
I  up  amity  and  concord  between  the  two  nations." 

That  is  language  which  we  thankfully 

and   gladly   accept.      We  came   to    the 

conviction   that   the   policy  of   coercion 

could  not  be  maintained,  and   that  there 

was  no  choice  between  a  policy  of  con- 
tinued coercion  and   a   policy   of   trust. 
That  policy  we    have  since  firmly    ad- 
hered to.     When  I  speak  of  coercion,  I 
do   not   say    that   noble  Lords  opposite 
have  had  a  monopoly  of  coercive  policy 
in  Ireland.     Doubtless  the  Liberal  Party 
has  had  its  full  share  in  the  adoption  of 
that  policy.     Ther^ifference,  however,  is 
that  we  have  learned  our  mistake,  and 
have  had  a  glimmering  of  the  truth,  and 
retrieved  our  former  error.     !Now,  I  will 
turn  for  a  moment,  before  touching  on  the 
Bill,  to  another  argument  which  has  been 
very  largely  introduced  into  this  Debate. 
We  have  been  told  several  times  that  Par- 
liament has  no  mandate  in  regard  to  this 
Bill.     That  is  the  language  of  my  noble 
Friend  the  Duke  of  Devonshire,  and  that 
was   the  language  of   my  noble  Friend 
Earl     Cadogan.       I     cannot     help     re- 
marking here  that  I  am  not.  sure  that  it 
is  altogether  judicious  for  noble  Lords  to 
talk    about  a  mandate  to  represent  the 
people  of  this  country,  because  it  is  not  im- 
possible   that    some    irreverent     people 
may    ask    whether     the     Meml>ers     of 
this  House  have  any  mandate  to  repre- 
sent   the   people   at   all.       That  is  not 
a    point    I    want    to    press.       What    I 
want    to    say    is    that  your  doctrine   of 
mandate  is  totally  new  to  the  Constitu- 
tion.    If    ever   any   Parliament   had    a 
mandate  to  deal  with  any   question,  this 
Parliament  has  a  mandate  to  deal  with 
the  question  of  Home  Rule,  which  has 
been  discussed  throughout  the  country  in 
every  possible  way.     I  have  been  a  long 
time   in   public   life,  and  I    have   never 
known   a  public   measure    so   fully  dis- 
cussed. At  least  in  Liberal  speeches  Home 
Rule  has  held  a  foremost  place  for  six 
years.       It   is    said    this    Bill   has    not 
been    before    the    country,    though    its 
principles     have      been      discussed      in 
every     shape    and    way.       There    is    a 
new-fangled    idea   of  a  sort  of  referen- 
dum which  is  to  be  entrusted  to  your 
Lordships  which  is  very  rife  just  now. 
I   should    like  to    ask    what   has   been 
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the  practice  in  the  past  ?  I  should  like  to 
ask,  of  the  great  measures  which  have 
heeu  passed  within  the  last  50  jears,  iu 
which  of  them  has  the  actual  Bill  been 
laid  before  the  country,  and  in  regard  to 
which  of  them  you  have  claimed  this 
right  of  referendum  ?  Take  the  Corn 
Laws.  If  the  Parliament  which  re- 
pealed the  Corn  Laws  had  any  mandate 
it  was  to  maintain  them.  It  certainly 
bad  no  mandate  to  repeal  them  ;  but  at 
the  bidding  of  a  great  Minister  at  a  great 
crisis  it  did  repeal  them.  Then,  take 
the  Reform  Bill  of  1867.  The  noble 
Marquess  will  remember  the  Ten 
Minutes  Bill.  Was  there  any  mandate 
given  to  Mr.  Disraeli  to  pass  the  Ten 
Minutes  Bill  ? 

The  Marquess  of   SALISBURY  : 
Not  the  Ten  Minutes  Bill. 

The  Marquess  of  RIPON  :  I  may 
have  applied  the  wrong  name.   But,  at  all 
events,  the  Bill  against  which  the  noble 
Marquess     protested    so     strongly    had 
never   been   submitted   to   the    country. 
What  happened  about  the  Disestablish- 
ment    of     the     Irish     Church  ?         A 
general  Resolution    was    passed   in  the 
House  of  Commons  ;    no  Bill  was  pre- 
pared or  was  submitted  to  the  country. 
A  majority  in  favour  of  Disestablishment 
was    returned   at  the  General  Election, 
and     my     noble     Friend     (the     Duke 
of  Devonshire),  who  was  a  Member  of 
the   Government,   must    remember    the 
pains    that    Government   took    and   the 
length  of  time  they  employed  in  the  pre- 
paration of  the  details  of  the  Bill.     That 
Bin  was  passed  ;  you  did  not  talk  about 
the  referendum  then.     Your  Lordships 
did  not  say  that  the  Bill  had  never  been 
before  the  country  ;    but  you  passed  it, 
and  one  of  its   authors  was  the   noble 
Dnke        A     few    words     as     to     our 
experience  in  this  matter  of  giving  wide 
■eif-govemment.     After  we  had  brought 
a  few  of  our  Colonies  to  the  verge  of  re- 
bellion we  gave   them  self-government. 
What  has  been  the  result  ?     The  effect 
hat  been  to  bind  them  more  and  more 
eloeely  to  the  Mother  Country.    Look  at 
Australasia,  look  at  the  Cape,  look  at 
Canada.     Canada  is  a  complete  parallel 
to  the  case  of  Ireland.     There  you  have 
two  races   and  creeds  ;   there   you  had 
open  rebellion.     You  tried  coercion,  and 
fftiled.     Yon  proposed   self-government, 
and  it  was  denounced  vigorously  by  many 
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men  in  this  House  and  in  the  country. 
They  said  it  would  produce  all  the  evils 
which  are  prophesied  with  regard  to  the 
grant  of   Home  Rule  to  Ireland.     The 
prophecies    failed,    and    the    result   has 
been  to    bind    Canada    to    the  Mother 
Country  in   the   closest   bonds.      There 
may    be    a    few    scattered    individuals 
in  the  country  who  still  dream  of  annexa- 
tion to  the  United  States ;  but  when  they 
want  to  get  a  Leader  they  cannot  find 
him  in  Canada,  but  they  have  to  go  to  a 
distinguished  member  of  the  University 
of  Oxford.     I  turn  now  to  some  points 
in  the  Bill  to  which  allusion  has  been 
made.     In   the  first  place,  wo  are  told 
that  the  manner  in  which  we  have  pro- 
vided for  the  supremacy  of  the  Imperial 
Parliament   in   this   Bill   is  inadequate. 
Lord  Playfair  answered  that  argument, 
and  showed  that  the  supremacy  of  the 
Imperial   Parliament   is   amply  secured. 
No  one  values  the  supremacy  of  the  Im- 
perial Parliament  more  highly  than  I  do, 
but,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  supremacy  of 
the  Imperial  Parliament  needs  no  protec- 
tion.    The  supremacy   of  the   Imperial 
Parliament    cannot    be    touched.      The 
Parliament   of   to-day   cannot   bind   the 
Parliament  that  succeeds  it.  The  Session 
of  Parliament  of  1893  cannot  bind  the 
Session    of   Parliament    of   1894.      We 
asserted  that  supremacy  iu  the  Preamble. 
But  it  was  well  to  accept  also  the  proposal 
of  Sir  Henry  James.     A  cardinal  point  of 
our  policy  is  the  supremacy  of  the  Imperial 
Parliament.     Lord    Castletown,   in    his 
speech    to-night,  used    the     expression 
"  The    supremacy    of    Great    Britain." 
But  what  we  are  concerned  with  now  is 
not  the  supremacy  of  Great  Britain,  but 
the  supremacy  of  the  Imperial  Parliament, 
and  we  contend  that  we  have  protected 
it  as  much  as  possible.     Lord  Camper- 
down  asserted  that  my  noble  Friend  Lord 
Spencer  had  changed  his  opinion  on  the 
question  of  land  legislation.  But  I  should 
like  to  point  out  that  Lord  Spencer  held 
a  strong  opinion  in  1886  that  land  logifl- 
lation  should  accompany   the   grant   of 
Home   Rule.     But  he  pointed  out  yes- 
terday that,  in  his  judgment,   the  legis- 
lation   which    had    taken     place    since 
1886     with    regard    to    the    land    had 
rendered  it  unnecessary  to  deal  with  that 
subject  now,  and  therefore  that  the  point 
upon  which  he  had  insisted  in  1886  was 
not  now  a  cardinal  point.    The  noble  and 
learned  Lord  (Lord  Ashbourne)  fell  foul 
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of  th«  Schedule  and  Kccusad  the  GoTern-  |  gorenimeiit  to  Ireland  fully,  and  I  belieTe 
!  them  to  be  just  enough    and   genoroua 
t   charge    enough  to  see  that  you  o«Dnot  set  np 


ment  of  gerryinanderiDg. 

XoRD   ASHBOURNE: 
was   made  against   Mr.  Morley  in   the  '  this  uew  Government  without  making  e 
other   House   that   a   figure    had    been    temporary   proTlaioD   for   its    immediate 


selected  which  would  produce  resulte  '  needs.  We  have  heard  a  great  deal  of 
'  strong  language  as  to  the  manner  i 
which  the  Closure  has  been  applied  i 


which  were  unfair  to  the  Unionists. 
'The  Mabqdess  op  BIFON  :  That 
just    it.      Your    opponents 


a  House  of  Commons, 
o  discuss  the  proceedings  ti 


)  not  want 

r p,„  .n  that  House ; 

knaves  or  fools.  If  you  do  not  like  to  \  but  when  1  am  told  that  a  Bill  so  passed 
call  us  fools,  you  call  us  knaves.  It  I  through  the  House  of  Commons  can 
does  not  matter  to  us,  but  I  do  not  think     never  be  accepted  by  your  Lordships,  I 


it  does  you  any  good.     Now,  there 


<t  help  asking  who  taught  us  to  take 


•nolher   poiat,   in   re.p«,t  to' which   1 1  ll>«  oour.e  ?     It  w„  jounelve..     You 


would  say  a  few  words  —  that  is, 
position  of  the  Members  who  will  remain  ; 

in  our  House  of  Commons.     The  Bill  of  1  ' .  ,        -     .      t     v  ■    -  .  i     -.- 

S  proposed  the  oxclusion  of  the  Irish  ,  "^  J'"  f    *^«  ^"^\ .  I««P'«  |J..  ""'  '^K'"" 


passed  the  Crimes  Act  in  that  way,  aud 

that  a  system    which  is  legiti- 

ifiscate    the     constitutional 


mate   to    enlarge   them.       With    regard 
to  wbat  fell  from  the  Duke  of  Devon- 
shire   as     to    local    self-go vernmeut,    I 
any  man  can  be  that 


f  tho  Irish  Members 
1886 ;  in  IK93  you  object  to  their 
retentiou.  We  are  lold  that,  in  future, 
the  British  Government  will  be  at  the 
mercy  of  the  Irish  Members.  The 
Irishmen  are  there  now,  and  alt 


Members.     We  now  propose  their  reten- 
tion ;    but  that  is  not  one  of  the 
points  in  the  Bill,  because  It  was  ki 

to  the  country  long  ago.  Yon  objected  ?"  f  anxious  as  any  man  can  oe  inat 
to  the  removal  of  Tho  Irish  Members  in  '  f'"'"'  «elf-government  should  beextended 
m  Ireland  ;  Imt  if  you  exteud  it  without 
granting  general  self-government  you 
will  not  satisfy  the  people,  aud  yuu  will 
ruin  local  self-government,  because  you 
will  make  every  County  Council  a  scene 

do  i.  to  reZ!e'"th"ir|'''r,!»'"r'  '"■°""'"-  I  night  h.v« 
'  said  much  on  other  matters,  but  you  have 
left  mo  very  little  time.  My  Lords,  the 
result  of  this  Debate  is  a  foregone  cou- 
clusion.  Those  who  lead  the  serried 
ranks  that  we  have  seen  earlier  in  the 
evening  have  told  the  world  long  ago 
what  is  to  be  the  fate  of  this  Bill  in  this 
House.  The  unwonted  faces  that  have 
shown  themselves  ou  the  Benches  oppo- 
site tell  the  story  of  Friday  night.  It 
would  be  hypocrisy  in  me  to  make  those 
appeals  to  your  Lordships  to  pass  this 
Bill  which  are  often  heard  on  octtaaions 
like  this.  You  mado  up  your  minds  what 
you  would  do  with  it  before  you  knew 
what  it  was.  And,  therefore,  I  will  con- 
tent myself  with  saying  that  if  ou  this 
occasion  you  frustrate  the  will  of  the 
people,  aud  refuse  the  just  claims  of 
Ireland  to  the  management  of  her  own 
aifair^,  it  will  not  be  that  will  or  those 
claims  that  will  lie  in  the  end  overthrown, 
but  it  will  be  rather  tho  rash  and  fatal 
caiinseU  which  dictate  tho  rejection  of 
this  Bill  which  will  at  last  be  brought  to 
nought. 

Further    Debate    adjourned    till    To- 
morrow. 


numbers.  Before  now  Governments 
have  been  put  in  power,  and  kept  in 
power,  by  the  votes  of  Irish  Members. 
We  arc  not  aggravating  the  situation  ; 
on  the  contrary,  we  are  doing  the  oppo- 
site by  diminishing  the  power  of  Irish- 
men in  the  House  of  Commons.  The 
noble  Viscount  opposite  spoke,  as  he 
always  does,  with  courtesy  and  mode- 
ration upon  the  subject  of  the  sum  for 
the  cost  of  collection  and  the  contribution 
towards  the  Irish  Cooslabulary,  and  he 
said  that  that  was  an  enormous  charge 
to  impose  upon  the  English  people. 
But  the  noble  Viscount  forgot  that  both 
liabilities  arc  temporary.  The  charge 
for  the  Constabulary  will  be  a  diminish- 
ing charge,  and  the  charge  for  the 
collection  of  Revenue  is  limited  under 
this  Bill  to  six  years.  I  doubt  whether 
my  noble  Friend  will  find,  when  he 
goes  on  the  stump  this  Autumn,  that  be 
will  stir  up  such  very  great  indignation 
among  the  Britisli  people  by  de- 
nouncing this  contribution  in  aid  of  the 
new  Irish  system  in  its  inception.  I 
believe  that  the  British  people  have  made 
up  their  minds  that  they  will  give  self- 
TAe  Marqueit  of  Ripon  ' 
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SLEMENTART  EDUCATION  (SCHOOL 
ATTENDANCE)  BILL.— (No.  265.) 

Ameudment  reported  (according  to 
Order);  and  Bill  to  be  read  3«  To- 
morrow. 

EDUCATION  (SCHOOL  ATTENDANCE) 
(SCOTLAND)  BILL  [H.L.]— (No.  262.) 

Read  3*  (according  to  Order),  and 
passed,  and  sent  to  the  Commons. 

COMPANIES  (WINDING-UP)  BILL  [H.L.] 

Read  3*  (according  to  Order),  and 
passed,  and  sent  to  the  Commons. 

SHERIFF  COURTS  CONSIGNATIONS 
(SCOTLAND)  BILL.— (No.  259.) 

Read  3*  (according  to  Order),  and 
passed. 

FERTILISERS   AND  FEEDING  STUFFS 
BILL.- (No.  263.) 

Amendments  reported  (according  to 
Order),  and  Bill  to  be  read  3*  on  Friday 
next. 

BURGHS  GAS  SUPPLY  (SCOTLAND)  ACT 
(1876)  AMENDMENT  BILL.— (No.  226.) 

Read  3'  (according  to  Order),  with  the 
Amendment,  and  passed,  and  returned  to 
the  iCommons. 

T  House  adjourned  at  twenty-five  minutes 
1*      past  One  o'clock  a.m.,  till  a  quarter 
■*••  past  Four  o'clock  p.m. 


r 


cacti 

HOUSE*  <!•   OF     COMMONS, 
ictsf 

teiy,  6th  September  1893, 

A      

itb 

^BR'S  INDISPOSITION. 
^Ho«8eltoe,  i^^^g  "^et,  the  Clerk  at 
AtTibiei^gCTangi"®**  the  House  of  the  un- 
••••Ubleiinjorce  i^®  ^^  ^^'  Speaker,  owing 
^*^«iitin|.  Th^^®  ^^  ^^*  indisposition : — 
-i-iZ  ChkrMr.  Mellor,  the  Chairman 
^  ^Tj  lil^/  Means,  proceeded  to  the 
^•l^'ia^^JB^fter  Prayers,  took  the  Chair 
**  ^kpttf^jaT  Speaker,  pursuant  to  the 
8N^iBK)rder. 


ORDERS    OF    THE   DAY. 


SUPPLY— COMMITTEE. 

Supply, — considered  in  Committee. 

(In  the  Committee.) 

CIVIL    SERVICES    AND   REVENUE    DE- 
PARTMENTS,  1893-4. 

Class  II. 

Motion  made,  and  Question  proposed, 

"That  a  sum,  not  exceeding  £56,697,  be 
granted  to  Her  Majesty,  to  complete  the  sum 
necessary  to  defray  the  Charge  which  will  come 
in  course  of  payment  during  the  year  ending 
on  the  31st  day  of  March,  1994,  for  the  Salaries 
and  Expenses  of  the  Office  of  Her  Majesty^s 
Secretary  of  State  for  the  Home  Department 
and  Subordinate  Offices.*' 

•Mr.  STUART  WORTLEY  (Shef- 
field,  Hallam)  said,  that  he  did  not  in- 
tend to  move  a  reduction  of  the  Home 
Secretary's  salary,  but  be  wished  to  ask 

a  few  questions.     In  the  first  instance, 
he  desired  some   additional   information 
with  regard  to  the  appointment  of    15 
new  Assistant   Inspectors   of   Factories, 
including  two  lady  Inspectors.     He  as- 
sumed that  the  new  men  were  to  act  as 
the  spies,  so  to  speak,  of  the  Factory  In- 
spectors ;   to  be  their  eyes  and  ears  ;   to 
go   about   the   factories  and   workshops 
collecting  evidence.      He   thought   that 
was  a  very  right  thing  to  do  to  supple- 
ment the  present  administration  of  the 
Factory     Acts ;     but,     of     course,     any 
Minister  who  increased  the  Factory  In- 
spectors by  so  large  a  number  as  15  was 
bound   to   give   an   explanation,  and  to 
show  that  this  new  staff  was  created  for 
the  purpose  of  genuinely  improving  the 
administration  of   the    Act.     Especially 
was  this  necessary  in  cases  of  appoint- 
ments carrying  small  salaries.     He  did  not 
suggest  that  these  appointments  had  been 
made  for  the  purpose  of  rewarding  political 
services  in  the  country,  but  with  the  view 
to  enabling  the  Home  Secretary  to  further 
satisfy  the  public  mind  on  the  subject  he 
invited  him  to  make  a  further  explana- 
tion.    He   also  wished   to  aink  whether 
these    new   additional    Inspectors    were 
subject    to    the   ordinary    Civil    Service 
rule,  that  persons  in  that  position  were 
forbidden  to  take  part  in  political  agita- 
tion.    This  was  a  requirement  particu- 
larly  necessary   in   the    case    of    those 
officers.     They  had  to   eiercise   extra- 
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ordinary  statutory  powers,  and  according 
to  the  way  in  which  they  exercised  those 
powers  so  did  they  gain  local  confidence. 
He  would  he  glad  to  know  whether  the 
Committee  conld,  hy  the  presentation  of 
a  Return  to  the  House  or  otherwise,  be 
informed  as  to  the  qualifications  and  the 
examinations,  if  any,  of  this  new  class 
of    Inspectors*   assistants.     The   House 
might  remember  that  the  conditions  of 
the   examination   of  the   old  staff  were 
altered  by  the  late  Home  Secretary  in  a 
direction    he    thought    they   would    all 
agree  was  very  much  for  the  better.     It 
used  to  be  the  fashion  to  require  that  a 
Factory    Inspector    should    show    some 
form    of    literary   qualification,    such  as 
was  required  from  all  the  other  branches 
of  the  Civil  servants  ;  but  the  late  Home 
Secretary   couceived  that   it   was   much 
more    important    that    they    should    be 
examincil  in  the  history  and  growth  of 
the  enactments  they  had   to  administer. 
He  hoped  some  such  knowledge  was  re- 
quired of  these  new  assistants,  and  that 
these  appointments  were  not  merely  con- 
ferred upon  candidates  on  the  sole  ground 
that  they  belonged  to  what  was  commonly 
known  as  the  industrial  and  wage-earning 
classes.     It  was  quite  right  that  candi- 
dates   should,    when    they    hail    shown 
themselves  to  be  otherwise  qualified,  be 
appointed  as  much  as  possible  from  the 
working    class,  and    a  large    numlier  of 
appointments    were    made    by  the    late 
Home      Secretary      from      that     class. 
With  regard  to  Mines  Inspectors,  he  ob- 
served that  during  the  last  Parliament,  in 
the   Debates   on    the   Estimates  for  the 
Home    Office,    many   complaints    were 
made  that  the  staff  of  Mines  Inspectors 
was  totally  inadequate  for  the  work  they 
had    to   do.     But   there  was  no  increase 
proposed   in   the  present   year.     He  did 
not   say  there   ought   to  be  an  increase, 
but   he  thought,  considering  the  amount 
of    criticism,   which    sometimes    pretty 
nearly   amounted   to  abuse,   the   House 
should   have   its   attention  drawn  to  the 
fact     that    although   a    full    year    had 
elapsed,   during   which   there   had  been 
complete  opportunity  of  reviewing   the 
situation,    no     increase    in    the    Mines 
Inspectors   had   been   proposed.      With 
regard    to    the    financial    consideration, 
a    few     increases     would      not     come 
within   dangerous  distance  of  changing 
the     balance     of     the     Chancellor      of 
the   Exchequer.     It  would  be  observed 

Mr.  Stuart  fVortley 


that  the  sub-head  also  included 
Inspectors  in  metalliferous  mines.  One 
of  the  subjects  which  used  to  be 
pressed  upon  the  attention  of  the  late 
.Government  was  the  amendment  of  the 
present  Act  regulating  these  mines. 
There  were  many  sources  of  danger  in 
that  dangerous  industry  which  might 
possibly  be  relieved  by  legislation,  and  he 
would  be  glad  if  the  Home  Secretary 
had  it  in  his  contemplation  to  introduce 
legislation  on  that  subject.  Another 
subject  that  came  under  these  sub-heads 
was  the  question  of  retreats  for  inebriates. 
The  late  Home  Secretary  appointed  a 
strong  Departmental  Committee  to  con- 
sider whether  the  present  law  might  be 
altered,  and  *  they  made  a  Report  which 
indicated  several  material  improvements 
which  might  be  made  in  the  present 
system.  That  Report  had  been  shown 
to  be  the  germ  of  a  great  deal  of  work 
which  might  possibly  be  done  to  great 
advantage.  He  would  be  glad  to  know 
that  the  Home  Secretary  was  able  to 
make  any  promise  as  to  initiating  legisla- 
tion in  the  future.  He  was  afraid  that 
most  of  the  recommendations  of  the 
Departmental  Committee  were  things 
which  could  not  be  carrieil  into  effect 
without  legislation.  Therefore,  the  House 
would  be  very  interested  to  know  whe- 
ther the  Home  Secretary,  as  a  Ministe^ 
would  recommend  legislation  to  tj(iat 
House.  • 

Mr.  GRIFFITH-BOSCAWrE:N 

(Kent,  Tunbridge)  said,  he  desired/^o  call 
attention   to   the  want   of  actioiLi  oi  the 
Home  Secretary  in  connection  "*  vritb  the 
tithe   riots  which   had   recently^  occurred 
in  Cardiganshire,  South  Wale"     NVHWu 


the  last  year  there  had  been  i^^ery  seTious 


disturbances  indeed  in  the  nc' 


tf^ 


:o^» 


'Vibourbood 
of  Cardiganshire,  owing  to  C  ?-^a  rei^Bal  of 
the  people  to  pay  tithes  and  6*  —  jje  fact  that 
the  County  Council  did  not  sP     ^end  a  ®^®I 
cient  police   force   to   prot^^J 
when  he  attempted  to  exe 


t  the  bailiff 

te  the  order 

these  orders 

jgiibourhood 

resnlt 


that 


for  the  tithes.     Over  100 

were  unexecuted  in  the 

of  Cardiganshire,  with 

the  tithe  owners  had  to  CfS^^rtHin  extent 

been   deprived   of  their  vL^n^ane.     Those 

people  who  refused  to   pC^y  titheB  were 

small  freeholders,   and,    tflL^^j-gfor©,    were 

not    affected    by   the    late  \^  j^d     which 

transferred  the  payment  of  tiljkl#jie  from  tli< 

owners  to  the  occupiers.     (^^   AfAT 

the  bailiff  set  out  to  collect  XoLa  tid^kil^ 
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Cardiganshire.  He  bad  only  a  protection 
of  four  policemen,  accompanied  by  a 
member  of  the  County  Council,  to  per- 
suade the  people  to  pay  the  tithes  ;  but 
as  that  gentleman  was  a  member  of  the 
Anti-tithe  Committee  for  the  district,  his 
efforts  in  that  direction  were  not  success- 
ful. A  crowd  of  about  a  hundred  people 
collected,  and  the  bailiff  was  severely 
handled  by  them.  He  (Mr.  Griffith- 
Boscawen)  brought  the  matter  before 
the  House  by  asking  questions  of  the 
Home  Secretary,  and  he  was  bound  to 
admit  that  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
had  taken  a  certain  amount  of 
action  with  satisfaction.  The  right 
hon.  Gentleman  ordered  the  Public 
Prosecutor  to  prosecute  a  man 
named  Thomas  for  the  brutal  assault  on 
the  bailiff,  and  Thomas  was  convicted 
and  got  three  months*  imprisonment. 
But  what  he  had  to  complain  of  was  that 
the  Home  Secretary  had  taken  no  steps 
to  provide  against  a  recurrence  of  the 
disorder,  or  to  provide  for  the  carrying 
oat  of  the  law  in  the  future.  In  fact, 
when  he  asked  the  Home  Secretary  to 
recommend  to  the  Chief  Constable  that 
a  sufficient  force  of  police  should  be 
available  for  the  protection  of  the 
bailiff  in  the  future,  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  refused  to  do  it,  and  said  that 
he  had  confidence  in  the  Chief  Constable. 
He  would  venture  to  ask  the  Home 
Secretary  how  he  was  able  to  say  that 
he  had  confidence  in  the  Chief  Constable. 
The  predecessor  of  the  present  Chief 
Constable  had  been  dismissed  without  a 
pension  simply  because  he  gave  ade- 
quate protection  to  the  tithe  bailiff,  and 
as  to  the  present  officer  he  knew  that  if 
he  took  action  his  situation  would  not  be 
worth  a  day's  purchase.  In  face  of 
these  facts  it  was  absurd  to  say  that  there 
were  any  grounds  for  confidence  in  the 
Chief  Constable  under  the  local  circum- 
stances. After  the  trial  of  Thomas,  he 
(Mr.  Griffith  -  Aoscawen)  questioned  the 
Home  Secretary  as  to  whether  he  would 
take  steps  to  warn  the  Joint  Standing 
Committee,  who  had  control  of  the 
police  arrangements,  that  a  sufficient 
police  force  should  be  provided  in  the 
future.  The  Home  Secretary  did  write 
to  the  Chief  Constable,  but  the  Chief 
Constable  thought  so  little  of  the  letter 
that  he  never  referred  to  it  in  bis 
Report  to  the  Joint  Standing  Committee, 
and  only   mentioned  the  fact  when  he 


was  asked  about  it  by  the  Chairman  of 
Quarter  Sessions.  On  the  strength  of 
the  letter,  the  Chairman  of  Quarter 
Sessions  proceeded  to  move  two  resolu- 
tions. The  resolutions  were  intended  to 
carry  out  the  suggestions  made  by  the 
Home  Secretary  in  his  letter.  But  the 
Joint  Standing  Committee  simply  treated 
the  Home  Office  with  contempt.  They 
rejected  those  two  resolutions,  and  left  in 
force  a  previous  instruction  to  the  Chief 
Constable  that  he  was  never  to  send 
more  than  two  or  three  constables  with 
the  bailiff  and  a  County  Councillor  to 
persuade  the  people  to  pay  tithes.  The 
majority  against  the  resolutions  were 
entirely  County  Councillors,  and  two  of 
them,  he  contended,  had  no  moral  right 
to  vote,  being  members  of  the  Anti- 
tithe  Committee,  and,  therefore,  in- 
terested parties.  After  the  resolutions 
in  favour  of  the  enforcement  of  the  letter 
of  the  Home  Secretary  had  been  rejected 
by  the  Joint  Standing  Committee,  he 
again  asked  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
whether  he  intended  to  take  any  strong 
action  to  compel  the  observance  of  the 
law.  He  believed  that  the  Home 
Secretary  had  done  absolutely  nothing, 
so  that  at  the  present  time  they  had  the 
Local  Authorities  in  league  with  the  law- 
breakers, and  the  Home  Office  looking 
on  with  indifference.  Cardiganshire  was 
truly  a  disturbed  district.  There  was, 
in  fact,  in  the  district  as  much  disorder 
as  had  arisen  in  many  parts  of  Ireland 
during  the  recent  land  agitation.  The 
feeling  in  the  district  was  indicated  by 
the  fact  that  a  Welsh  Liberal  newspaper 
had  started  a  public  subscription  for 
Thomas,  who  had  committed  a  brutal 
assault  on  a  bailiff.  Whether  the  people 
objected  or  not  to  the  payment  of  tithes, 
so  long  as  it  was  the  law  of  the  land  the 
Executive  Government  was  bound  to  see 
that  the  collection  of  tithes  was  carried 
out  without  disturbance.  He,  therefore, 
moved  the  reduction  of  the  Home  Secre- 
tary's salary  by  £200. 

Motion  made,  and  Question  proposed, 
"  That  Item  A,  Salaries,  be  reduced  by 
£200."— (^r.  Griffith' Boscawen.) 

•Mr.  S.  T.  EVANS  (Glamorgan,  Mid.) 
said,  he  had  some  personal  information 
as  to  what  had  taken  place  with  reference 
to  the  collection  of  the  tithes  in  the 
parish  of  Penbryn.  This  was  not  a  "  dis- 
turbed  district."      Notwithstanding  the 
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strong  feeling  which  prevailed  amongst 
the  people  against  the  payment  of  tithes 
in  the  localitj,  there  had  only  been  one 
criminal  prosecution  for  a  serious 
assault  upon  a  bailiff.  The  hon.  Member 
for  Tunbridge — whose  qualifications  for 
taking  this  matter  in  hand  he  was  at  a 
loss    to   understand — had   called   this   a 

• 

very  brutal  assault.  lie  thought  the 
Committee  ought  to  be  informed  that  the 
bailiff  first  of  all  took  proceedings  before 
the  Justices  against  a  man  named 
Thomas  for  doing  him  grievous  bodily 
harm,  and  also  for  unlawful  wounding. 
The  Magistrates  dismissed  the  charge. 
They  came  to  the  conclusion — and  there 
was  no  doubt  of  it  from  the  evidence  of 
the  medical  men — that  not  even  a  rupture 
of  the  skin  had  taken  place  from  this 
"  brutal  assault."  However,  the  authori- 
ties determined  to  prosecute  at  the 
Assizes,  with  the  result  that  a  verdict 
was  given  against  Thomas  for  a  common 
assault,  not  for  doing  the  bailiff  grievous 
bodily  harm,  and  not  for  unlawful 
wounding,  and  he  was  sentenced  to  a 
term  of  three  months^  imprisonment.  He 
had  heard  some  complaints  made  by 
the  bailiff  in  the  County  Courts.  The 
bailiff,  according  to  the  evidence  in  these 
cases,  took  a  very  high-handed  course, 
and  took  a  very  high  view  of  his 
authority.  When  distraining  for  the 
purpose  of  compelling  the  payment  of 
tithes  the  bailiff  thought  he  had  a  right 
to  go  over  hedges,  break  down  fences, 
and  go  over  locked  gates,  and  that  he 
had  a  right  to  go  upon  premises  by  any 
means  he  chose  ;  but  the  opinion  of  the 
Law  Officers  had  been  given  to  the 
effect  that  he  had  no  such  right  at  all. 
What  the  tithe  bailiff  said,  practically, 
was  this — that  when  he  attempted  to  go 
over  fences  the  farmers  or  their  friends 
took  up  a  position  on  the  top  of  the  fence, 
that  he  pushed  against  them,  and  then 
he  exclaimed,  **  You  see  these  cruel  men  ; 
I  knocked  up  against  them,  and  they 
assault  me.**  He  had  in  some  cases  heard 
the  bailiff  give  evidence  of  this  descrip- 
tion. The  bailiff  thought  he  had  a  right 
to  get  in  to  a  farm  over  a  gate.  There 
were  people  inside  the  gate  on  freehold  pre- 
mises. The  bailiff  put  his  foot  on  one  of 
the  bars  of  the  gate,  and  thereupon  his 
foot  came  into  contact  with  the  knee  of 
somebody  on  the  other  side.  He  at  once 
took  proceedings  in  the  County  Court, 
and  said,  *'  I  am  assaulted  in  the  execu- 

Mr,  S,  T.  Evans 


tion  of  my  duty.**  The  fact  of  the 
matter  was,  police  protection  was  not 
required  for  the  bailiff  at  all.  The 
Chief  Constable,  a  man  of  admir- 
able tact  and  judgment,  was  of 
that  opinion.  The  County  Council  who 
had  appointed  him  thought  it  was  better 
in  the  regulation  of  the  district  and 
for  the  peaceful  carrying  out  of  legal 
process  that  there  should  not  be  a  big 
police  force.  He  knew  what  the  hon. 
Member  opposite  would  like.  If  the 
Home  Secretary  acceded  to  the  request 
of  the  hon.  Gentleman,  and  ordered  down 
a  large  force  of  police,  the  hon.  Gentle- 
man would  then  like  a  military  force  sent 
into  the  district.  He  thought  the  fact 
that  during  the  last  two  years  there  had 
only  been  one  serious  case  of  assault — 
which  it  required  the  lively  imagination  of 
the  hon.  Member  to  describe  as  a  '*  brutal 
assault  *' — was  proof  that  no  further  pro- 
tection was  needed  for  tithe  bailiffs.  It 
was  not  a  disturbed  district.  There  had^ 
no  doubt,  been  prosecutions  for  unlawful 
assembly.  But  although  the  prosecutions 
were  before  the  Magistrates,  and  the 
Chairman  was  a  clergyman  and  a  tithe- 
owner,  though  a  man  highly  respected  in 
the  district,  the  Bench  did  not  think  fit 
to  commit  any  of  the  defendants  on  the 
charge  of  unlawful  assembly.  He  ven- 
tured to  tell  the  Home  Secretary  that  hi8> 
action  in  this  matter  was  the  right  action 
to  take.  The  County  Council  were  fully 
alive  to  the  state  of  things.  There  wa8> 
no  serious  disturbance,  and  he  hoped  the 
Home  Office  would  not  undertake,  with- 
out due  necessity,  to  interfere  with  the 
Local  Authorities  in  respect  of  thift 
matter.  The  effect  of  sending  a  large 
military  force  would  be,  in  the  first  place^ 
to  say  to  the  County  Council  what  the 
Home  Office  had  no  right  to  say — they 
were  neglecting  their  duty  ;  and,  in  the 
next  place,  it  would  be  a  further  incite- 
ment to  the  people  ;  and,  in  the  third 
place,  they  would  be  using  the  forces  of 
the  Crown  to  collect  tithes  for  the  tithe- 
owners  in  that  district.  That  was  not 
what  was  required.  As  soon  as  it 
appeared  that  it  was  necessary  to  have  a. 
large  force  to  protect  the  bailiff  he  dared 
say  the  requisite  force  would  bo  given^ 
but  he  had  shown  that  a  larger  force  was 
not  necessary  at  present,  and,  if  sent^ 
might  even  create  disturbances  which 
did  not  now  exist. 
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•The  secretary  of  STATE  for 
THE  HOME  DEPARTMENT  (Mr. 
AsQuiTH,  Fife,  E.)  :  This  discussion  is 
carried  on  on  lines  which  range  over 
fields  very  widely  apart,  and  I  would 
point  out  to  the  Committee  at  once  the 
small  area  that  is  really  covered  hy  the 
Vote.  As  to  the  Motion  now  before  the 
Committee,  the  hon.  Member  has  moved 
to  reduce  my  salary  owing  to  some  act 
which  he  disapproves  of  on  the  part  of 
the  Joint  Standing  Committee  of  Cardi- 
ganshire. What  the  hon.  Member  has 
succeeded  in  doing  is  to  point  out — 
unconsciously,  but  very  effectively — the 
defects  of  the  legislation  of  the  late  Go- 
vernment on  this  very  question.  The 
Tithes  Act  was  passed,  as  we  all  know, 
to  settle  this  question  two  or  three  years 
ago.  Power  is  given  by  the  Act  to 
the  County  Courts  to  enforce  the 
payment  of  tithes.  When  I  entered 
Office  I  received  complaints  from 
Cardiganshire  that  a  large  number 
of  these  orders  remained  unexecuted. 
I  thereupon  took  the  opinion  of  the  Law 
Officers  of  the  Crown  as  to  what  right 
the  bailiff  had  to  call  upon  the  police  to 
assist  him  in  the  execution  of  these 
orders.  The  Law  Officers  gave  me  a 
very  clear  opinion  on  the  point.  They 
say  that  under  the  legislation  passed  two 
or  three  years  ago  a  bailiff,  in  executing 
a  County  Court  Order  on  the  premises 
of  a  freeholder,  was  in  no  better  position 
than  a  bailiff  levying  a  distress  for  rent 
due  to  a  landlord  at  Common  Law.  The 
law  is  perfectly  clear  on  that  point.  A 
bailiff  levying  a  distress  for  rent  may  not 
make  a  forcible  entry  on  the  premises  in 
respect  of  which  the  rent  is  due.  The 
police  are  not  bound  to  render  him  any 
assistance  whatever  in  making  such  an 
entry.  The  police  are  bound  only  to  pro- 
tect the  bailiff  from  breaches  of  the 
peace  or  bodily  harm.  Under  these  cir- 
cumstances, I  gave  advice,  which,  if  it 
had  been  acted  upon,  I  have  reason  to 
think  that,  though  probably  a  number  of 
the  Orders  would  remain  unexecuted, 
there  need  have  been  no  trouble.  Whe- 
ther the  bailiff  was  acting  lawfully  or 
not  on  the  occasion  to  which  the  hon. 
Gentleman  referred  I  will  not  undertake 
to  !<ay  ;  but  he  was  undoubtedly  assaulted 
by  the  crowd.  It  was  the  only  case  of 
H^Kanlt  brought  to  my  knowledge.  I 
ordered  n  prosecution  at  the  public  ex- 
pense, and  the  man  was  sentenced  by  the 
Judge  to  three  months*  hard  labour.     I 


also  wrote  to  the  Chief  Constable  point- 
ing out  that,  in  my  opinion,  a  sufficient 
force  of  police  ought  to  have  been  sent 
to  protect  the  bailiff  from  actual  harm.  I 
said  that  there  had  been  a  neglect  of  duty, 
and  that  I  hoped  it  would  not  occur 
again.  The  Chief  Constable  wrote  me  a 
most  becoming  and  sensible  letter.  He 
said  he  had  been  taken  by  surprise,  that 
he  did  not  anticipate  that  there  would 
have  been  such  a  crowd,  and  he  under- 
took tbat  it  would  not  occur  again. 
What  more  could  I  do  ?  The  hon.  Gen- 
tleman has  complained  of  the  Joint 
Standing  Committee,  from  whom  the 
Chief  Constable  has  to  take  his  orders  as 
to  the  service  of  the  police.  The  hon. 
Gentleman  has  advanced  the  novel  theory 
that  some  Members  of  the  Joint  Stand- 
ing .Committee  should  be  suspended  from 
voting,  because  they  are  Members  of  the 
Anti-Tithe  Committee.  What  is  sauce 
for  the  goose  is  sauce  for  the  gander,  and 
if  Members  of  the  Joint  Standing  Com- 
mittee are  to  be  disabled  from  the  per^ 
formance  of  their  statutory  duties  because 
they  are  members  of  Political  Bodies  out* 
side,  the  administration  of  the  police  in 
England  would  soon  be  paralysed.  If  I 
find  the  Joint  Standing  Committee 
neglecting  to  discharge  the  duties  laid 
upon  them  by  Statute  in  handling  the 
Police  Force  in  such  a  way  as  to  endanger 
the  maintenance  of  law  and  order,  I  shall 
not  hesitate  to  bring  the  matter  under 
their  notice  ;  and  when  the  time  came 
for  giving  the  certificate  of  efficiency,  I 
should  consider  whether  I  was  bound  to 
give  such  a  certificate.  I  have  maintained  a 
perfectly  impartial  attitude  in  this  matter. 
Up  to  this  moment  I  have  no  reason  to 
doubt  that  the  Police  Force  are  being 
properly  used  ;  and  if  they  should  at  any 
time  be  improperly  used,  I  shall  not  hesi- 
tate to  take  such  steps  as  the  law  enables 
me  to  take  in  the  matter. 

Viscount  CRANBORNE  (Rochester) 
said,  the  Home  Secretary's  salary  was  a 
legitimate  opportunity  afforded  to  the 
House  of  Commons  of  criticising  his 
administration.  The  real  importance  of 
this  matter  lay  in  the  fact  that,  by  the 
course  of  action  which  the  Home  Office 
had  permitted,  a  serious  blow  had  been 
struck  at  the  power  and  dignity  of  one 
of  the  constituted  tribunals  of  the  coun- 
try— namely,  the  County  Court.  The 
Tithe  Act  made  the  County  Court  in 
Wales  responsible  for  the  collection  of 
the  tithes  proved  to  be  justly  due,  and 
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the  bftiliff  of  the  Court  iii  thia  cue,  id 
endeavouring  to  cairj  out  ita  judgmeata, 
had  been  grosaiy  assaulted  by  mobe  aod 
prerented  from  performing  hU  duty.  It 
was  a  mistake  to  say  that  the  bailifT  had 
been  assaulted  only  oDce.  He  hod  been 
seriously  assaulted  over  and  over  again, 
aud  what  he  and  his  hon.  Friends  con- 
tended was,  that  the  Local  Authorities 
and  the  Home  Secretary  had  failed  to 
Bee  that  the  bailiff,  who  was  an  otficial 
of  a  legally -constituted  Court,  was  pro- 
perly protected  in  the  performance  of  his 
legal  duty.  If  the  titheowner  obtained  a 
judgment  from  the  proper  Court  that  he 
was  entitled  to  certain  tithes,  surely  he 
had  a  right  to  the  payment  of  those 
tithes,  and  it  was  the  duty  of  the  autho- 
rities to  see  that  the  judgment  of  the 
Court  was  properly  executed  and  the  law 
earned  out.  In  this  respect,  however, 
there  had  been  culpable  neglect  iu  the 
case  in  question,  and  the  result  of  the 
attitude  which  the  Home  Secretary  had 
taken  in  the  matter  had  been,  most  un- 
fairly, to  make  the  just  and  legal  collec- 
tion of  tithes  in  Cardiganshire  increas- 
ingly difficult.  The  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man was  usually  very  rigid  in  his  view 
of  Ministerial  responsibility  and  the 
euforcemenC  of  the  law,  but  in  this 
particular  case  he  seemed  to  have  thrown 
in  bis  lot  with  the  law-breakers.  He 
very  much  regretted  the  attitude  which 
the  Home  Secretary  bad  taken  up,  and 
under  the  circumstances  he  hoped  bis 
bon.  Friend  would  press  his  Amendment 
to  a  Division. 

"Mr.  W.  REES  da  vies  (Pembroke- 
shire) said,  he  bad  been  repeatedly 
assured  by  the  Chief  Constable  of  Fern- 
brokeshire  that  a  small  police  force  was 
more  effective  than  a  large  force  in 
effecting  tithe  distraints.  The  noble  Lord 
opposite  was  entirely  mistaken  in  sup- 
posing that  the  task  of  the  bailiff  would 
be  made  easier  if  a  dozen  or  20  or  100 
policemen  accompanied  him.  The  resist- 
ance was  simply  made  as  a  protest 
against  tithe  altogether;  and,  in  bis 
opinion,  the  Nonconformists  of  Wales 
were  fully  jnstilied  in  a  Constitutional 
agitation  against  it.  He  could  assure  hou. 
Gentlemen  opposite  that  they  were  en* 
tirely  misiaken  if  they  supposed  that  they 
would  silence  the  agitation  by  the  means 
suggested.  A  case  had  now  been  stated 
(or  the  opinion  of  the  High  Court  as  to 
the  bailiff's  right  to  cross  over  hedges 
and  gates  in  effecting  tithe  distraints,  and 
VUeount  Cranborne 
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it  was  well-known  that  the  people  iu  resist- 
ing this  were  acting  in  accordance  with 
the  opinion  given  by  the  Law  Officers  of 
the  Crown.  Of  course,  tbe  bailiff,  in  the 
action  which  he  had  taken,  had  been 
bolstered  up  by  the  clerical  party  in 
Wales ;  but  he  entreated  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  the  Home  Secretary  to  pay  no 
heed  to  tbe  noble  Lord  or  to  the  bon. 
Gentleman,  who  were  entirely  ,misin- 
formed  as  to  the  facts,  but  to  leave  tha 
matter  entirely  in  the  discretion  of  tbe 
Chief  Constable,  who  was  responsible  for 
law  and  order,  and  who  hod  the  full 
support,  in  the  course  which  he  had 
adopted,  of  tbe  representatives  of  .the 
ratepayers  on  the  County  Council.  An 
increased  police  force  would  mean  an 
increase  in  the  rates,  and  would  increase, 
if  possible,  the  hostility  to  tithes. 

Mb.  STUART-WORTLEY  admitted 
that  much  of  what  the  Home  Secretary 
had  said  justified  him  in  the  course  he 
had  taken.  It  was  perfectly  true  that  he 
had  the  power  of  refusing  a  certificate  of 
efficiency,  and  thereby  bis  Ministerial 
connection  with  the  action  of  the  police 
force  was  technically  established.  He 
agreed  tiiat  it  was  only  in  an  extreme 
case  that  he  would  be  justified  in  refusing 
that  certificate,  but  the  policy  of  moral 
suasion  by  means  of  a  small  police  force 
did  not  cover  cases  of  intimidation  that 
did  not  proceed  to  actual  assault.  The 
Home  Secretary  must  know  that  tbe 
system  existed  in  Wales  of  collecting 
crowds  and  causing  them  to  observe  an 
attitude  so  menacing  that  the  com- 
mission of  actual  violence  was  rendered 
unnecesaary.  Cases  of  that  kind  required 
police  protection.  He  protested  against 
the  doctrine  laid  dowu  by  the  right  bon. 
Gentleman,  that  what  was  sauce  for  tbe 
goose  was  sauce  for  the  gander  in 
this  matter.  Those,  on  tbe  one  band,  to 
whom  the  right  hou.  Gentleman  alluded 
were  maintaining  the  existing  law  as  to 
tithe  distraint,  and  neither  advised  nor 
instructed  the  Chief  Constable  to  do  any- 
thing in  excess  of  that  law  ;  whereas,  on 
the  other  hand,  it  was  notorious  that  the 
object  of  members  of  the  Anti-Tithe 
L^gue  was  to  abolish  tithes,  and  with 
that  end  in  view  their  policy  was  to 
paralyse  the  law  by  sanctioning  a  series 
of  acta  that  were  on  the  border  line  be- 
tween legality  and  illegality. 
•Mr.  more  (Shropshire,  Ludlow) 
said  that  iu  Cardiganshire  tbe  Chairman 
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of  Quarter  SessioDS  resigned  because  his 
ruling  with  respect  to  the  authority  of 
the  Joint  Committee  over  the  Chief  Con- 
stable was  outvoted  by  a  majority  of 
Liberal  Magistrates,  who  had  made  an  ex- 
policeman,  supposed  to  sympathise  with 
the  anti-tithe  movement,  Chief  Constable, 
in  the  place  of  one  who  had  carried  out 
the  law,  who  was  dismissed.  It  was  not 
an  ecclesiastical  question  at  all,  as  in 
Cardiganshire  only  25  per  cent,  of  the 
tithes  were  paid  to  the  clergy,  the  rest 
being  paid  to  lay  impropriators. 

Mr.  J.  CHAMBERLAIN  (Birming- 
ham, W.)  :  I  should  like.  Sir,  to  make  a 
few  remarks  on  the  question  of  tithes. 

The  chairman  pointed  out  that 
the  only  question  before  the  Committee 
was  the  action  of  the  Home  Secretary, 
and  that  it  would  not  be  in  Order  to 
discuss  the  general  question  of  tithes. 

Mr.  J.  CHAMBERLAIN  :  I  will 
keep  entirely  to  that  question.  What  1 
want  to  do  is  to  urge  some  reasons  why 
the  Home  Secretary  should  use  all  the 
power  which  he  possesses  to  secure  the 
due  administration  of  the  law  in  reference 
to  the  collection  of  tithes,  and  I  want  to 
point  out  that  this  is  not,  as  it  is  some- 
times treated,  entirely  or  even  principally 
a  question  of  ecclesiastical  distinctions. 
It  is  perfectly  true  that  the  ground  given 
for  the  refusal  to  pay  tithes  is  the  re- 
ligions scruple  on  the  part  of  the  tithe- 
pajers  to  contribute  in  any  way  to  a 
Chorch  with  which  they  do  not  agree. 
So  far  as  that  goes,  I,  of  course,  have 
very  considerable  sympathy  with  the  ob- 
jectors. That  was  the  principle  on 
which  the  Quakers  or  Society  of  Friends 
resisted  the  payment  of  Church  rates. 
[Cric#o/ "Order!"] 

The  CHAIRMAN  said,  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  must  confine  himself 
more  closely  to  the  question  before  the 
Committee.  It  was  a  much  smaller 
question  than  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
seemed  to  think. 

Mr.  J.  CHAMBERLAIN:  I  must 
emphasise  what  I  say.  I  must  point 
out  that  this  is  a  national  question,  ^hich 
goes  very  much  beyond  the  narrow 
question  of  disputes  between  religious 
bodies.  [Cw*  of  "Order  ! "]  I  am 
perfectly  in  Order.  I  am  directing  my- 
self to  showing  the  importance  of  the 
Home  Secretary,  who  is  not  concerned 
in  these  disputes,  taking  proper  mea- 
sures to  secore  the  payment  of  tithes. 
Whatever  •jrmpathies  one  might    have 


with  those  who  object  to  pay  tithes  from 
conscientious   scruples,  we  all  know  that 
other  influences    are    brought  to   work, 
and,   although    those   scruples  are  to  be 
respected,    it    must    be  borne   in   mind 
that,    whether  tithes    are    paid    to   the 
Church  or  to  a  sect,  in  any  case  the  con- 
tention of  those   who  are  opposed  to  a 
State  Church  is  that  tithes  are  a  national 
fund.     If,   as  is  contended  by    a  great 
number  of  hon.  Members  who  are  sup- 
porters of  the  Government,  the  tithe  is  a 
national  fund,   it  behoves    the  Govern- 
ment   to    take  care  that    the  corpus  of 
that  fund  is  not  destroyed.    ["  No,  no  ! "] 
If   hon.  Members  will   not  be   quite  so 
impatient    I    shall     not    occupy    many 
moments.     If   this   fund   is    a   national 
fund,  what  we  have  to  do  is  to  preserve 
the    corpus    of    the    fund.     As   to  the 
destination  of  the  fund,  that  is  a  totally 
different    question,   and   we    may    hold 
different  opinions  on  that  point.     Some 
may   desire   to   see   it    appropriated    to 
purely  national  purposes,  others  to  the 
National  Church.    But,  whatever  opinion 
we  hold  on  that  matter,  it  is  of  the  first 
importance  that  the  fund  itself  should  be 
preserved  intact.     The  persons  who  are 
now    tithepayers    are     pledged    to   this 
burden,  and  it  is  the  State  they  rob,  and 
not  the  Church,  when  they  refuse  to  pay 
the    tithe.     Under  these  circumstances, 
whether  they  agree  with  those  in  favour 
of  Disestablishment  or  not,  it  is  the  duty 
of  the  Government  to  maintain  the  law 
and  see  that  this  fund  is  not  destroyed. 
Well,   Sir,  the  fund  is  being  destroyed. 
How  is  it  possible  this  fund  can  remain 
intact  or  be  protected  when   it   is  well 
known  that  the  sympathy  of  those  locally 
called   upon   to   administer   the  law    is 
against   the   payments,   and  when   they 
practically  gave  instructions  to  the  Chief 
Constable  to  be  lax  in  his  duties.    ["No, 
no  !  "]     We  know  perfectly  well  what 
happened.      We   know   how  the   Chief 
Constable  appointed  before  the  agitation 
was  forced  to  resign  his  position,  and  a 
mere  creature  of  the  majority  who  com- 
pose   this    Committee   appointed  in   his 
place.      This  Chief  Constable   has   not 
taken  the    steps   which    anyone    in    his 
position,  acting  impartially,  would  have 
taken,  and    the   result    is    that,    in    my 
opinion,  this  fund  from  tithes  in  Wales 
is  seriously  endangered.     I  think  it  is  a 
case  in  which  the  Home  Secretary  ought 
to    exercise   the  fullest    powers   in    his 
possession.     [Mr.  Asquith  :  What  are 
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thej  ?]  Thej  are  to  refuse  the  certificate 
of  the  Chief  Constahle,  and  it  is  perfectly 
certaiu — I  do  not  think  it  would  be  neces- 
sary to  go  to  that  extent — that  if  he 
showed  he  was  prepared  to  exercise  th  at 
power  we  should  see  a  very  great 
difference  in  regard  to  the  administration 
of  the  law.  But  because  it  is  known  he 
will  not  exercise  that  power — and  he  has 
practically  expressed  in  this  House  that 
under  no  circumstances  will  he  exercise 
that  power 

•Mr.   ASQUITH:    I   said  the  exact 
opposite. 

Mr.  J.  CHAMBERLAIN :  Then  I 
beg  my  right  hon.  Friend^s  pardon.  I 
was  misinformed.  If  that  is  the  case, 
and  if  he  is  prepared  to  withhold  the 
certificate  from  the  Chief  Constable,  I 
have  no  complaint  to  make  of  him.  But 
when  I  suggested  he  should  do  that  he 
tossed  bis  head  and  gave  an  ironical 
cheer.  Therefore,  I  did  not  understand 
what  his  exact  position  is.  If  he  is 
prepared  to  withdraw  the  certificate  if 
this  action,  or  rather  inaction,  on  the 
part  of  the  Chief  Constable  continues, 
then  I  am  perfectly  certain  that  the 
Chief  Constable,  and  those  who  are  his 
legal  masters,  will  be  better  advised  in 
the  future  than  they  have  been  in  the  past. 

•Mr.  ASQUITH  :  I  very  much  regret 
that  my  right  hon.  Friend  should  not 
have  taken  the  trouble  to  be  present  at 
this  Debate  if  he  intended  to  take  part 
in  it,  as  on  the  matters  as  to  which  he 
has  attacked  me  and  the  Government  he 
has  obviouslv  been  misinformed.  At 
least,  we  are  entitled  to  expect  from  my 
right  hon.  Friend  that  proper  and 
orderly  conduct  which  is  generally  prac- 
tised in  this  House  in  regard  to  its 
Debates,  and  by  which  it  is  understood 
that  right  hon.  Gentlemen  should  not 
take  part  in  them  unless  they  are  pre- 
pared to  take  the  trouble  of  ascertaining 
what  has  passed.  My  right  hon.  Friend 
gave  us  a  disquisition  as  to  the  value  of 
maintaining  the  corpus  of  a  national 
fund,  which  was  interesting,  no  doubt, 
as  an  expression  of  his  opinion,  but 
which,  I  venture  to  think,  was  totally 
irrelevant  to  the  question.  The  sole 
question  before  the  Committee  is  whether 
I,  in  the  character  of  Home  Secretary, 

have  done  something  I  ought  not  to  have 
done,  or  have  omitted  something  I  might 
and  ought  to  have  done,  in  relation  to  this 
particular  case.  My  right  hon.  Friend 
does  not  know  what  I  have  done,  or  what 

Mr,  J,  Chamberlain 


I  have  omitted  to  do,  and  yet  he  comes 
down  here  prepared  to  join  in  an  attack 
on  the  Government,  and,  I  suppose,  vote 
for  the  reduction  of  my  salary.     I  think 
that  shows  an  impulsiveness  on  the  part 
of  my  right  hon.  Friend  to  think  evil  of 
his  political  antagonists  that,  I  confess,  I 
did  not  give  hira    credit   for.     I    have 
already  explained  my  action  to  the  Com- 
mittee. I  must  point  out  again  that  I  took 
the  opinion  of  the  Law  Officers  as  to  the 
duties  and  powers  of  the  officers  of  the 
law  in  this  matter.     They  advised  that 
the    bailiff   had    no    power  to    make   a 
forcible  entry.     I  communicated  that  to 
both  the  bailiff  and  the  Chief  Constable, 
but,  at  the  same  time,  I  expressed  my 
opinion — I    had    no   direct    power   over 
the    Chief  Constable — that    it   was  the 
duty  of  the  Chief  Constable  and  police 
to  protect  the  bailiff  against  assault  and 
breaches  of  the  peace.     Well,  Sir,  what 
more  does  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  think 
I  should  do  ?     He  says  I  ought  to  have 
done  something  I  have  not  done.     What 
more  could  I  have  done  ?     So  far  as  I 
am  aware,  no  one  who  applies  a  rational 
and  unprejudiced  mind  to  the  considera- 
tion of  the    question,  and    who  knows 
what  the   duties  and  responsibilities  of 
the  Home   Secretary  are    in  relation  to 
the  management  of  the  local  police,  can 
say   there  is  anything  in  this  matter  I 
could  effectively  do  which  I  have  not  done. 
Mr.  J.  CHAMBERLAIN  :  My  right 
hon.  Friend  has  referred  to  my  remiss- 
ness in  my  Parliamentary  duty,  but  I  do 
not   find   my   absence    from   the  House 
for  a  very  brief  period  has  in  the  slights 
est  degree  interfered    with  my  accurate 
knowledge   of    what   had    taken    place 
during    my    absence.     The    right    hon. 
Gentleman  asks  me  what  he  could  have 
done  and  what  he  has  omitted  to  do  ?     I 
thought  I  had  told  him,  but  I  will  repeat 
it.     In  the  first  place,  let  us  see  what 
happened  here.     I   am   perfectly   aware 
that  the  bailiff  would  have  been  going 
beyond  his  legal  powers  in  endeavouring 
to  make  a  forcible  entry.     But  he  was 
entitled    to   the   protection   of  the   con- 
stables, and  I  understand,  on  a  review  of 
the  whole  circumstances,  my   right  hon. 
Friend  communicated  to  the  Chief  Con- 
stable his  opinion  that  this  man  had  been 
insufficiently  protected — [Mr.  Asquith  : 
On  one  occasion] — and  that,  as  a  matter 
of  fact,  in   consequence  he  was  brutally 
assaulted.     ["  No,  no  I  "]     Ho  was  not, 
says  an  hon.  Member  from  Wales,  but 
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at  all  flVflnU,  a  Crown  prosecution  was 

instituted   by  the  Home   Secretary  and 

one  of  tbe  bailiff's  assailants  (^ut  three 

months'  imprisonment,   which   I  do  not 

suppose  was  a  bit  more  than  bis  deserts. 

That  is  the  state  of  the  case.     I  admit 

tbe  Home  Secretary  did  all  he  could  do 

at  that  moment.     He  warned  the  Chief 

Constable  that  in  future  he  ought  to  give 

greater  protection  than  he  hod  done,  and 

that  in  consequence  of  not  having  given 

sufficient  protectioD  personal  injury  had 

been  done  towards  this  man.     1  want  to 

know  what  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  has 

done,  and  what  he  is  prepared  to  do  in 

future,  to  see  that  his  recommendation  is 

accepted  P  because  we  have    reason    to 

believe  that  the  Chief  Couatable  treats 

.L       -■   -         I  .L     II  c         .  -.1    I  rciusiDE  ail    suppiiea   lo   ner 

the  opinion  of  the  Home  becretary  with  'it         "        .  v  l      i 

,  '^.        .        .       11.  1  ■    !_■      Government  because  he  does 

perfect  contempt,  and  that,  secured  in  his 

by    the  Joint   Committee     by 


which  he  is  appointed,  he  is  prepared 
the  fnture  aa  in  the  past  to  withhold 
sufficient  protection  from  the  persons 
who  are  engaged  in  tbe  collection  of 
tithe.  That  is  the  position,  and  I  want 
to  know  if  there  is  another  assault  on 
the  bailiff,  and  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
again  employs  State  money  in  order  to 
CMTy  out  a  Crown  prosecution,  what  is 
he  going  to  do  with  the  Chief  Con- 
sUble  ?  Will  he  withhold  his  certificate  ? 
If  be  says  he  will,  then  I  shall  be  per- 
fectly satisfied. 

The  CHANCELLOR  of  the  EX- 
CHEQUER (Sir  W.  HiRcotiKT, 
Derby)  :  I  should  like  to  make  one  ob- 
servation, and  that  is  with  respect  to  the 
authority  and  power  of  the  Home  Secre- 
tary over  the  local  police.  The  right 
hon.  Gentleman  tbe  Member  for  West 
BirmiDgham  knows  something  about  local 
administration.  I  should  like  to  know 
what  they  would  say  in  Birmingham  if 
the  Home  Secretary  were  to  communi- 
cate with  the  Chief  Constable  in  Bu-- 
mingham  and  tell  him  if  he  obeyed  the 
orders  of  the  Watch  Committee  and  not 
the  orders  of  tbe  Home  Secretary  he 
would  withhold  his  certificate  P  I  think 
I  know  very  well  what  the  Watch  Com- 
mittee would  say  on  that  subject.  But 
really  I  do  not  thiuk  it  necessary  to  enter 
into  further  argument  on  the  subject 
with  the  right  hon.  Member  fur  West 
Birmingham,  because  last  night  ha 
informed  us  that  he  is  prepared  to  vote 
afrainst  any  Supply  being  granted  to  tbe 
Government. 


Regis)  :  I  rise  to  a  point  of  Order,  Mr. 
Mellor.  Is  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
justified  in  going  into  matters  which 
occurred  at  previous  Sittings  F 

Sir  W.  HARCOUBT  :  I  am  not 
going  to  refer  to  it 

Mb.  GIBSON  BOWLES  :  I  ask  for 
your  answer.  Sir. 

The  CHAIRMAN  :  The  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer  is  quite  in  Order. 

Sir  W.  HARCOUBT:  The  hon. 
Gentleman  opposite  will,  perhaps,  not 
be  BO  precipitate  in  future.  But,  Sir, 
I  was  going  to  say  that  when  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  the  Member  for  West 
Birmingham  has  adopted  the  principle  of 
,11  Supplien  to  Her  Majesty's 
thiuk 
them  entitled  to  have  any,  really  be  might 
spare  tbe  House  tbe  trouble  of  listening 
to  auy  other  reasons  for  his  votes,  because 
the  principles  on  which  he  acts  are 
thoroughly  well  understood. 

Mk.  GBIFFITH-BOSCAWEN 
remarked  that  the  Home  Secretary 
appeared  to  be  under  the  misapprehen- 
sion that  the  bailiff  was  engaged  at  the 
time  he  was  assaulted  in  making  a 
forcible  entry.  That  was  not  the  case, 
because  the  man  was  assaulted  in  hie 
carriage  before  be  had  time  to  get  out. 
The  Home  Secretary  said  be  was  only 
assaulted  on  one  occasion,  but  the  bailiff 
said  he  was  assaulted  on  five  occasions. 
Why  bad  he  not  been  assaulted  recently  ? 
Because  of  the  intimidation  and^neglect 
to  send  a  sufficient  force  there  had  been 
no  attempt  to  collect  the  tithes,  and  that 
would  be  the  mode  of  proceed iug  in 
future.  He  believe  the  majority  of  those 
elected  to  the  Joint  Committee  by  the 
County  Council  were  members  of,  or 
interested  ia,  Anti-Tithe  Leagues,  whose 
ostensible  and  avowed  object  was  to 
prevent  tbe  payment  of  tithes,  and  who, 
therefore,  connived  at  law-breaking  in 
order  to  accomplish  their  object. 

•The  CHAIBMAN  (iuterpoaing)  : 
The  Home  Secretary  is  not  responsible 
for  that.  He  is  only  responsible  in 
the  matter  so  far  as  ho  himself  indicated 
— uamely,  ia  the  advice  ho  gave. 

Mr.  GBIFFITH-BOSCAWEN 
snid,  he  thought  it  waa  a  matter  of  soma 
importance  what  advice  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  gave  to  a  County  Council  so 
constituted,  and  he  contended  there  was 
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ample  grouDd  for  ref using  the  Chief  Con- 
stable's certificate. 

Question  put. 

The  Committee  divided  : — Ayes  46  ; 
Noes  135. — (Division  List,  No.  295.) 

Original  Question  again  proposed. 

Mr.  BRUNNER  (Cheshire,  North- 
wich)  desired  to  know  if  the  Factory 
Inspectors*  assistants,  who  had  been 
recently  appointed,  were  under  the  same 
regulations  as  their  superior  officers,  and 
one  of  whose  rules  required  that  they 
should  not  disclose  trade  secrets  ?  The 
Factory  Inspectors  were  men  who  could 
be  thoroughly  trusted  in  this  mutter.  He 
would  not  insinuate  for  a  moment  that 
the  smaller  literary  acquirements  on  the 
part  of  the  Inspectors*  assistants  rendered 
them  any  less  worthy  of  confidence  than 
their  superiors,  but  he  wanted  the  assur- 
ance that  they  were  bound  by  the  same 
rules. 

•Mr.  ASQUITH  :  With  reference  to 
the  Inspectors*  Assistants,  they,  like  the 
Inspectors,  are  strictly  forbidden  by  their 
instructions  to  reveal  trade  secrets.  The 
Inspectors*  AssistantSf  who  are  15  in 
number,  were  appointed  mainly  for  the 
purpose  of  assisting  in  the  inspection  of 
workshops  rather  than  of  factories  ;  and 
the  great  object  was  to  provide  by  a  more 
efficient  and  vigilant  system  of  super- 
vision against  the  evils  of  sweating, 
which  prevail  so  largely  in  the  workshops 
of  our  great  cities.  The  number  at  pre- 
sent appointed  is,  I  hope,  only  the  first 
instalment,  because,  of  course,  it  is 
obviously  impossible  that  this  work 
should  be  carried  on  over  the  whole 
country  by  15  men,  and  the  15  men 
appointed  this  present  year  are  exclu- 
sively stationed  in  London  and  Glasgow, 
and  there  is  one  in  Ireland.  They  are 
put  under  the  superintendence  of  Mr. 
Lakeman,  one  of  our  most  efficient  In- 
spectors, who  has  a  considerable  acquaint- 
ance with  the  industrial  conditions  of 
the  Metropolis,  and  who  has  almost  done 
more  than  any  public  servant  in  the  past 
to  provide  for  protection  from,  and  the 
abolition  of,  sweating.  The  object  being 
to  obtain  quickwitted  and  practical  men 
who  can  go  about  amongst  workshops  iu 
an  informal  way  and  make  themselves 
acquainted  with  what  is  going  on,  it  ap- 
peared to  me  a  very  much  lower  standard 
of  educational  qualification  was  required 

Mr,  Chiffiih'Boscawen 


in  the  case  of  these  men  than  in  the  case 
of  Her  Majesty's  Inspectors,  and  accord- 
ingly the  scheme  of  examination  they 
had  to  submit  to  is  of  an  elementary  kind. 
It  comprises  handwriting,  spelling,  and 
arithmetic,  including  fractions,  and  a 
general  knowledge  of  the  law  relating  to 
workshops  as  laid  down  in  the  Factory 
Act.  Further,  each  candidate  was  re- 
quired to  write  a  simple  report  of  a  prac- 
tical character  on  a  given  subject  con- 
nected with  workshops.  By  means  of 
an  examination  of  that  simple  kind, 
coupled,  of  course,  with  the  testimonials 
I  received  from  practical  persons  of  the 
experience  of  each  of  these  gentlemen,  I 
believe  I  was  able  to  select  15  thoroughly 
competent  men.  In  future  I  intend  still 
further  to  simplify  the  scheme  of  exami- 
nation, as  I  am  not  satisfied  that  the  par- 
ticular requirement  as  to  vulgar  and  decimal 
fractions  may  not  possibly  have  excluded 
men,  otherwise  well-fitted  for  the  pur- 
pose. I  do  not  think  you  ought  to  make 
the  literary  part  of  the  examination  so 
important.  We  have  carried  the  literary 
side  of  examinations  for  the  public 
service  to  a  ridiculous  extent,  particularly 
when  dealing  with  men  like  Factory  In- 
spectors— men  as  to  whom  what  you 
really  want  is  no  doubt  a  certain  kind  of 
scientific  equipment,  but  chiefly  some 
practical  knowledge  and  ability.  I  am 
strongly  in  favour,  as  far  as  possible,  of 
reducing  the  literary  side  of  the  examina- 
tion. They  must  be  able  to  read  and 
write  and  spell,  and  have  sufficient  facility 
of  composition  to  be  able  to  tell  us  in 
a  simple,  and  perhaps  homely,  but  intel- 
ligible way  what  they  have  seen.  I 
do  not  think  we  ought  to  include  much 
more  than  this  in  the  examinations,  and 
I  think  on  this  there  will  be  a  general 
agreement  on  both  sides  of  the  House. 
All  these  assistants  are  members  of  the 
Civil  Service,  and  they  will  become  en- 
titled to  pensions  in  the  ordinary 
way  and  on  the  ordinary  terms.  As 
I  pointed  out  to  the  hon.  Member 
behind  me,  they  will  be  forbidden  to  re- 
veal trade  secrets,  and  I  need  hardly  add 
that  the  general  rule  of  the  Civil  Service 
which  forbids  others  to  take  an  active 
part  in  political  agitation  will  be  rigidly 
enforced  in  the  case  of  these  men. 

Mr.  STUART-WORTLEY  :  What 
is  the  age  limit  ? 

Mr.  ASQUITH  :  The  age  limit  is 
between  21  and  38. 
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•Mr.  M.  AUSTIN  (Limerick,  W.)  : 
Hiis  the  age  not  been  extended  to  40  ? 

•Mr.  ASQUITH  :  Yes  ;  it  has  been 
extended  to  40.  I  have  received  a  re- 
port from  Mr.  Lakemau,  who  lelis  me 
that  great  good  is  being  done,  particularly 
in  and  around  London,  hy  their  investi- 
gations. I  was  able  some  months  ago  to 
extend  an  order  made  by  my  predecessor, 
requiring  certain  trades  to  keep  a  list  of 
out-workers — ^a  very  useful  provision  of 
the  Factory  Act.  I  have  been  able  to 
extend  that  order  to  other  branches  of 
trade,  and  to  take  steps  which,  I  believe, 
coupled  with  the  appointment  of  these 
assistants,  will  prove  very  effective  in 
putting  down  some  of  the  worst  forms  of 
sweating.  As  the  hon.  Gentleman  opposite 
probably  knows,  what  the  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment enables  the  Home  Secretary  to  do  is 
to  require  the  occupier  of  a  factory  or 
workshop  to  keep  a  list  of  all  persons 
employed  outside  in  carrying  on  his 
business.  By  first  requiring  the  occupiers 
to  keep  these  lists,  then  having  them  in- 
spected by  Her  Majesty's  Inspectors  and 
sending  the  Assistants  to  visit  the  out- 
workers at  the  place  of  address 
given  in  the  lists,  we  have  been  able 
to  track  to  its  home  a  great  deal 
of  the  industrial  sweating  which  now 
exists.  I  hope  we  may  sec  a 
very  considerable  extension  of  these 
orders  in  the  future.  For  the  purpose  of 
their  being  efiFectively  carried  out  through- 
out the  country,  it  will  be  absolutely 
necessary  to  increase  the  staff  of  In- 
spectors* Assistants;  and  if  the  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer  promises  to  give  me 
the  requisite  sum,  I  hope  to  be  able  to 
make  this  increase  in  the  course  of  the 
next  year.  As  to  salaries  they  begin 
with  the  very  modest  figure  of  £100, 
rising  by  increments  of  £5  to  £160. 
That  is  a  very  small  sum,  and  I  should 
be  glad  if  I  could  make  it  larger.  But 
small  as  it  is  it  has  enabled  me  to  secure 
thoroughly  competent  and  efficient  men 
for  the  purpose,  and  on  the  whole  I  can 
report  very  favourably  on  the  progress  of 
the  experiment.  In  no  sense  is  it  a 
Party  question,  and  I  trust  on  both  sides 
of  the  House  there  will  be  a  disposition 
to  further  the  extension  of  the  system  in 
the  future. 

Sir  J.  GORST  (Cambridge  Uni- 
versity) :  I  do  not  rise  for  the  purpose  of 
moving  a  redaction  of  the  Secretary  of 
Staters  salary,  but  I  do  so  for  the  pur- 


pose of  inviting  him  to  make  a  statement 
to  the  Committee  upon  what  I  venture 
to  think  is  an  extremely  important  ques- 
tion, that  is  the  progress  which  is  being 
made  by  the  Executive  Department  of 
the  Home  Office  in  carrying  out  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Factory  Act  of  1891 — 
firstly,  with  reference  to  noxious  trades  ; 
and,  secondly,  with  reference  to  sweat- 
ing. The  right  hon.  Gentleman  has 
already  made  some  statement  as  to  the 
policy  and  progress  of  the  Home  Office 
in  retcrence  to  sweating  ;  but  I  should 
like  to  have  some  further  and  fuller' 
statements  made.  Now,  I  was  extremely 
pleased  to  hear  the  Home  Secretary  say, 
in  a  little  speech  he  made  a  few  minutes 
ago,  that  he  regarded  these  |questions  as 
not  being  of  a  Party  character  ;  and  I 
hope,  at  least  in  this  House,  they  may  be 
discussed  as  questions  which  are  not 
Party  questions.  But  it  is  very  much  to 
be  regretted  that  the  admirable  sentiment 
which  the  Home  Secretary  expressed  in 
this  House  as  to  the  non-Party  character 
of  these  social  questions  should  not  be 
observed  by  him  out-of-doors,  because  I 
notice  that  out-of-doors  no  one  is  more 
given  to  confer  a  Party  character  upon 
these  social  questions  than  the  Home 
Secretary  himself  ;  and  this  very  speech^ 
upon  which  1  am  inviting  him  to 
make  some  explanation  to  the  House, 
affords  an  instance  of  it.  In  January 
last  I  read,  with  great  interest,  an 
excellent  speech  made  by  the  Home 
Secretary  at  Liverpool  to  the  National 
Union  of  Liberal  Associations — an  oppor- 
tunity which  a  Leader  of  a  Party  might 
have  made  use  of  to  point  out  the  nou- 
Party  character  of  these  questions.  But, 
instead  of  that,  I  am  bound  to  say  I  read 
with  pain  that  the  Home  Secretary 
practically  invited  those  whom  he  waa 
addressing  to  recognise  him  as  the 
Executive  authority  who  was  very 
earnestly  endeavouring  to  carry  out  the 
Factory  Act  of  1891,  and  reflecting  upon 
his  predecessor  in  Office,  who  had  made 
the  Act,  as  he  then  stated,  practically  a 
dead  letter.  I  am  perfectly  ready  to  give 
to  the  Home  Secretary  every  credit  for 
being  perfectly  sincere,  and  honest,  and 
energetic  in  carrying  out  these  Acts  in 
the  interest  of  the  local  population,  and 
especially  the  poorest  and  most  distressed 
parts  of  the  local  population  ;  but  I 
think  we  have  a  right  to  expect  that  a 
person  in  his  high  position  and  with  hia 
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great  authority  should  give  equal  credit 
to  his  predecessor  in  Office,  and  I  hope 
that  hereafter  he  maj  give  equal  credit  to 
his   successor    in    Office.      As    to    the 
exercise  of   powers   under  the   Factory 
Act  of  1891   with  reference  to  noxious 
trades,  the  late  Home  Secretary  was  mak- 
ing inquiries  with  a  view  to  putting  the 
powers  given  by  the  Act  into  force,  as  no 
one  knows  better  than  the  Home  Secre- 
tary himself,  although  he  did  not  tell  his 
audience  at  Liverpool  that  that  was  the 
case.     But,   unfortunately,    in  January, 
1892,   the    late    Chief    Inspector,    Mr. 
Whymper — whilst  he  was  at  Manchester 
making  inquiries  into  the  manufacture  of 
white  lead,  and  preparing  rules  for  that 
particular  trade  which  is  one  of  the  most 
noxious  and  unhealthy  carried  on  in  the 
country — was   seized   with  a  serious  ill- 
ness which   ultimately  resulted    in   his 
death,  and  that  was,  no  doubt,  the  reason 
why      considerable     delay      had      been 
occasioned  in  carrying  out  the  provisions 
of    the    Act.       But    at    Liverpool,    in 
January  last,  the   Home  Secretary  ex- 
pressed bis   intention  of    acting  in  this 
matter  with  considerable  vigour.     I  am 
informed  that  the  whole  matter  as  to  the 
necessary   rules  in  the  white  lead   and 
chemical  works  was  fully  threshed  out  12 
mouths   ago,    and  the    only  thing  now 
wanting,  and  that  has  been  wanting  for 
some  time,  is  action  on  the  part  of  the 
Home    Secretary.     I    am    sorry    to  say 
that    instead    of   giving  that  a  Depart- 
mental Committee  has  been  appointed — 
that   universal   refuge   for  persons  who 
cannot  make   up  their  own  minds,  and 
who  require  some  delay.     That  Depart- 
mental   Committee     has    hung    up    all 
matters    with    regard    to   these    works, 
and  there  is  no  expectation  of  any  rules 
being   made   for    an    indefinite    time  to 
come.     I  hope  the  Home  Secretary  will 
be  able  to  make  some  statement  to  the 
Committee  which  will  show  that  within 
some  reasonable  time  the  powers  given 
by    the    Act    of    1891    will    be  really 
carried  out — that  rules  will  be  made  and 
promulgated,  and  that  progress  will  be 
made  in  giving  effect  to  such  provision 
as  Parliament  made  in  1891  for  the  pro- 
tection of  the  workers  in  these  particularly 
noxious  and  dangerous  trades.     I  think 
the   right    hon.    Gentleman   the    Home 
Secretary  will  agree  with  me  that  two 
years  having  now  elapsed  since  the  Act 
became   law,   it   is   high    time   that   its 
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provisions   should  be,  at  least  in  some 
trades,  enforced.     Of  course,  all  progress 
in*  legislation   and   in  administration  of 
this  kind  must  be  of  a  rather  experimental 
character,  but  when  you  find  that  so  long 
a  period  as  two  years  elapses  from  the 
passing  of  an  Act  before  the  experimental 
carrying  out  of  that  Act  by  the  Execu- 
tive Government,  it  is  not  unreasonable 
to  ask  for  some  explanation  of  the  delay, 
and  some  assurance  that  that  delay  will 
come  to  a  prompt  conclusion.     So  much 
for  obnoxious  trades.     I  should  like  now 
to  ask  the  Home  Secretary  to  make  some 
further  statement  about  the  action  of  the 
Executive    Government    in     regard    to 
sweaters.      I   am    sure   the   right   hon. 
Gentleman  must  regret  having  stated  at 
Liverpool  that  nothing  had  been  done  by 
his  predecessor.     He  stated  here  to-day 
that  the  late  Home  Secretary  had  issued 
an  order  for  lists  of  out-workers  to  be 
given,  and  that  the  present  Government 
had  extended  that  order,  but  in  Liver- 
pool,    when     addressing     his     political 
partisans,  he  said  that  the  credit  due  to 
the  present  Government  was  on  account 
of   its    superior   admiuistration,   and    he 
instanced,  as  an  example,  the  order  for 
the    lists    of    out- workers,    making    no 
reference  whatever  to  the  order  made  by 
his  predecessor,  leaving  it  to  be  inferred 
that  the  Act  had    been   treated  by   his 
predecessor  practically  as  a  dead  letter. 
Well,  I  want  to  ask  how   is   sweating 
actually  going  to  bo  suppressed  ?     The 
issue   of   lists    of   out-workers  will   not 
suppress  sweating  in  the  P^ast  of  London, 
in    Glasgow,  and    in    Ireland,  to  which 
places  this  action  is  confined.     What  I 
want   to   ask    the    Home    Secretary    is 
whether  he  sees  his  way  to  any  large  and 
comprehensive    policy    for    really    sup- 
pressing sweating  ?     I  must  say  I  have 
long  thought  that  however   costly    the 
central  office  in  Loudon  may  be,  you  will 
never   be   able  through  the  action  of    a 
central   office  to  suppress    sweating    all 
over  the   multifarious    industries  of  this 
great   country.     You    never   can   really 
reach  the  sweater  until  you  devise  some 
method  of  local  inspection  as  distinguished 
from  centralised  and  Imperial  inspection. 
I  do  not  at  all  wish  to  undervalue  the 
inspection  of  the  Central    Authority  in 
Loudon.     It  is  desirable  and  necessary  ; 
but  if  you  really  mean  your  law   to  be 
carried  into  execution  vou  will  have  to 
enlist   the  sympathy   and  assistance    of 
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particuUr  localities.     You  cannot  carry 
your  law  into  execution  unless  you  have 
Local    Authorities— controlled    by     the 
people  of  the  localities — with  you,  with 
officers  of  their  own,  to  see  that  the  law 
is   obeyed.     I  do   not  quarrel  with  the 
Inspectors  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  has 
appointed.     As  an  experiment,  I  have 
nothing  whatever  to  say .  to  the  arrange- 
ment.    I  have  nothing  but  praise  for  it ; 
but  these  Inspectors  are  confined  to  the 
small    area    of   London    and    Glasgow. 
They     cannot     exercise     any     sort     of 
influence    or     power    over     the    whole 
Kingdom,  but  as  an  experiment  I  must 
praise  it — ^unless,  indeed,  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  should  think  praise  from  me 
an  impertinence.     I  was  very  pleased  to 
hear  the  right  hon.  Gentleman   say  he 
had  determined   not   to   require  literary 
attainments  from  the  Inspectors.  I  agree 
with  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  that  we 
have    driven    the    demand   for    literary 
attainments,  and  especially  for  spelling, 
to  an  almost  absurd  extent.     There  is  no 
reason  why  competent  people  should  not 
serve   the  State,  though  they  may  not 
have  acquired  all  the  elements  of  a  liberal 
education,  and  may  not  on  all  occasions 
be  able  to  spell  correctly.      But  what  I 
want  particularly  to  ask  is  whether  the 
Government     have    any    policy    as    to 
extending   the  system  of  inspection  by 
making  it  in  a  sense  local.     If  the  right 
hon  Gentleman  says,  "  We  have  no  policy 
in  regard  to  local  inspection,  and  intend 
to  restrict  ourselves  entirely  to  inspection 
from    head    quarters,"    we   shall   know 
where  we  are.     Those  of  us  who  think 
that    local    inspection    is    essential    for 
putting  down  sweating  will  be  able  to 
endeavour   to  ventilate  our  opinions   in 
the  country  and  to  get  the  country  to 
press  on   the  GoFcrnment  the  necessity 
of  taking  proper  steps  in  this  matter.     I 
do  not  know  whether  the  present  would 
be  a  convenient  opportunity  for  saying 
anything  about  the  Inspectors  themselves. 
Perhaps   not ;  I  had  better  reserve  my 
obsen'ations    about    the   staff    and   the 
arrangements  for  inspection   to   a   later 
period.     My   object   now  is  to  get  the 
right  hon.   Gentleman  to  make  a  more 
extended  statement   as  to  the  progress 
being  ma<le  in  carrying  out  the  Act  of 
1891,  especially  in  regard  to  obnoxious 
trades,  and  also  to  give  a  full  account  of 
the  policy    Her  Majesty *s  Government 
intend  to  pursue  in  regard  to  the  suppres- 
sion of  sweating. 


Sir  H.  JAMES  (Bury,  Lancashire) 
said,   that  before  any  reply  was  given 
there  were   two   subjects  to   which   he 
desired  briefly  to  call  the  attention  of  the 
Home   Secretary.     All  these    questions 
affecting  factory    legislation    ought    to 
be  of  great  interest,  especially  to  those 
who  represented  constituencies  in  which 
factories  existed.     There  were  two  ques- 
tions in  which  he  took  particular  interest, 
and  as  to  which  he  wished  to  have  some 
information.     In  the  flrst  place  he  desired 
information  with  regard  to  the  clause  in 
the  Factory  Act  of  1891  called  the  "par- 
ticulars clause.**     He  believed  it  was  the 
24th  clause.     That  clause  came  into  ex- 
istence by  virtue  of  the  demand  made  by  the 
operatives.     They  asked  that  they  should 
always  have  information  as  to  the  amount 
of  wage  they  were  entitled  to  receive, 
so  that  they  might  know  how  much  at 
the  end  of  the  week  or  day  they  were 
entitled  to  obtain  by  way  of  recompense. 
It  was  very  easy  to  make  the  demand, 
but  it  was  very  difficult  to  carry  it  out. 
It  required  great  practical  knowledge  to 
know  the  exact  amount  of    particulars 
which  should  be  given  to  the  operatives 
without    the   employe    discovering    the 
secrets   of  his   trade.     The   late   Home 
Secretary   appointed   one    Inspector,    a 
gentleman  whom  he  was  sure  the  present 
Home  Secretary  would  agree  was  about 
the  best  fitted  man  that  could   l>e  found 
for  the  post.     He  meant  Mr.  Birtwistle. 
This   was  the  only  Inspector  employed, 
aud  he  presumed  that  this  gentleman's 
task  was  an  almost  overwhelming  one. 
He   kuew   that   inspection   of   the  kind 
which  was  necessary  under  the  clause  he 
had    named   required    peculiar   practical 
knowledge  and  that  inspectors  like  Mr. 
Birtwistle  were  not  easy  to  find.     But 
the    Home    Secretary   had    been    good 
euough  to  give  assistance  to  those   who 
wished  to  extend  the  clause.     He  (Sir 
H.  James)  hoped  that  that  clause  would 
be  extended  not  only  to  the  particular 
trades    or  class    of    trade  mentioned   in 
Clause  24,  but  to  almost  every  textile 
industry.     He  wished  to  know  whether  it 
was  the  intention  of  the  Government  to 
appoint  additional  Chief  Inspectors  or  sub- 
Inspectors  for  the  purpose  of  seeing  that 
these  particulars  were  duly  given.  There 
was  a  great  difficulty  in   selecting  sub- 
Inspectors.      The   whole   requisite   was 
confidence.      They   could   not    send   an 
Inspector  into  the  factory  hostile  to  the 
employer,   and    they,    therefore,    would 
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have  to  find  men  who  could  almost  act  as 
judges  between  employer  and  employed. 
Then,  with  regard  to  the  carrying  out  of 
the  Cotton  Clause  of  the  Act  of  1891, 
that  Act  was  also  founded  on  the  demand 
made  by  the  operatives,  who  complained, 
with  the  greatest  possible  reason,  of  the 
high  temperature  which  existed  in  some 
cotton  cloth  factories.  The  temperature 
was  taken  for  the  purpose  of  sizing  fabrics 
so  as  to  put  substance  into  shoddy  mate- 
rials, and  the  temperature  was  raised  to 
such  an  extraordinary  extent  as  to  be 
dangerous  to  the  health  and  very  exist- 
ence of  the  operatives.  The  disclosures 
made  were  perfectly  frightful  as  to  the 
effect  in  winter  time  on  young  men  and 
women  who  had  to  pass  into  the  cold  air 
from  the  overheated  sheds.  He  had  re- 
ceived a  great  many  communications  in 
consequence  of  having  had  charge  of  the 
Bill,  saying  that  there  was  a  great  deal 
yet  to  be  doue. 

•Mr.  ASQUITH  ;  There  is  one  Inspec- 
tor to  look  into  the  subject  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  refers  to. 

Sir  H.  JAMES  :  Yes,  Mr.  Osborne  ; 
and  I  am  aware  of  the  ability  and  zeal  he 
displays  in  carrying  out  the  Act.  Per- 
haps the  Home  Secretary,  by  the  appoint- 
ment of  additional  Sub-Inspectors,  if 
necessary,  would  see  that  the  provisions 
of  that  Act  were  fully  carried  out. 

•Sir  F.  S.  POWELL  (Wigan)  said 
that  any  legislation  which  would  beuefit 
the  Lancashire  operatives  would  receive 
the  unanimous  support  of  the  Lancashire 
Members.  As  representiug  a  manufac- 
turing town  in  Lancashire  himself,  he 
could  endorse  what  had  fallen  from  the 
right  hon.  aud  learued  Gentleman  the 
Member  for  Bury.  With  regard  to  the 
Report  of  the  Committee  on  Inebriates, 
which  the  hon.  Member  for  Sheffield  had 
alluded  to,  he  hoped  the  Government 
would  not  let  the  matter  sleep,  but  would 
remove  the  difficulties  which  now  inter- 
fered with  the  fulfilment  of  the  hopes  of 
those  who  felt  strongly  on  this  question. 
He  complained  that  the  Shop  Hours 
Act  had  been  to  a  great  extent  a  dead 
letter,  owing  to  insufficiency  of  inspec- 
tion. The  Reports  of  the  Inspectors  of 
Workshops  and  Factories  and  the  number 
of  visits  they  had  paid  under  the  Act  was 
sufficient  justification  for  legislation.  A 
great  deal  might  be  done  by  giving  pub- 
licity to  these  Acts.  He  believed  many 
Acts  affecting  the  industrial  life  of  the 
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people  remained  totally  unknown  to  many 
persons  in  whose  interests  they  had  been 
passed,  and  he  was  glad  that  the  Govern- 
ment had  taken  some  steps  by  means  of 
the  post  offices  to  impart  this  informa- 
tion.    They  had  arranged  to  distribute 
30,000     notices     in      one      case      and 
20,000     in      another.        When      these 
notices   were   published   and    were  read 
by  the  people   in   the   post  offices   and 
the    local   newspapers    there   would    be 
no  room  to  complain  that  these  Acts,  at 
any  rate,  were  unknown  to  those  whom 
they  affected.  He  observed  that  in  France 
a  most  wholesome  custom   prevailed  of 
publishing  the  Acts  of  Parliament  passed 
for    the    benefit    of     the    people    with 
statements  showing  the    benefit  of   the 
legislation.     He  did  not  know  that  in  a 
country  with  a  free  Press  like  England  it 
was  desirable  to  adopt  the  French  system, 
but    the    system    was    sound    in    itself, 
and    he    was    glad    to    see    that    some- 
thing   approximating    to    it    had    been 
adopted     by    Her     Majesty's     Govern- 
ment   in     two    instances.       The     next 
point    to    which    he    wished    to    refer 
was     that     of     licences    for    overtime. 
The  statements  made  by  Inspectors  on 
that  subject  were  truly  melancholy.     In 
some  instances  persons  of   tender  years 
were  employed  as  improvers  in  clothing 
shops,  and  were  kept  at  work  1 4  hours  a 
day    without   wages.      Could    sweating 
assume  a  worse  form  ?     These  people  in 
return  for  their  labour  were  supposed  to 
obtain  skill   in  their  trade,  and  the  mo- 
ment they  became  skilful  and  asked  for 
wages  they  were  discharged  ;  beginners, 
condemned  to  like  labour,  being  taken  in 
their  places.      He  was   glad    that    the 
Government  were  appointing  women  In- 
spectors, and  he  should  be  glad  to  know 
if  they  were   considered   by   the  Home 
Office   to   be  a  success.     No  doubt  the 
advantages   of    their   employment   were 
clear  and   obvious  ;    but    he   felt  some 
doubt  whether  women  would  be  found  to 
possess  strength  enough  for  their  labours 
or  to  command  sufficient  technical  know- 
ledge  in   the   exercise   of    their  duties. 
With  regard  to  the  Reports  of  the  Inspec- 
tors, they  often  had  a  very  wide  range. 
The  Inspectors  frequently  went  beyond 
their  legitimate  duty,  dealing  with  the 
state  of  trade  and  questions  of  co-opera- 
tion,     technical    education,     and     other 
subjects.     Some  years  ago  the  Reports 
of    the   School   Inspectors  became  dis- 
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cursive,  and  the  attention  of  those 
officials  was  invited  to  the  failing ;  a  re- 
quest being  made  that  they  should  devote 
their  attention  rather  to  the  schoolri  than  to 
the  state  of  society  generally.  He  did  not 
wish  to  discourage  general  observations, 
but  he  did  think  that  where  complaints 
were  made  that  Inspectors  were  insufficient 
in  number  it  was  probable  that  there  would 
not  be  so  much  room  for  objection  if  in 
Reports  attention  were  more  confined  to 
the  subjects  in  hand. 

Mr.  HANBURY  (Preston)  said,  that 
they  were  now  discussing  the  most 
important  Labour  Department  of  the 
Grovernment,  and  he  was  sorry  to  find 
that  not  one  of  the  Labour  Members  was 
present. 

•Sir  C.  DILKE  (Gloucester,  Poorest  of 
Dean)  :  They  are  all  at  Belfast  at  the 
Trades  Union  Congress, 

Mr.  HANBURY  thought  that  the 
House  of  Commons  was  just  as  important 
as  the  Congress  at  Belfast.  He  urged 
that  the  Inspectors  should  not  be  taken 
from  the  matters  with  which  they  were 
specially  competent  to  deal.  To  make 
Factory  Inspectors  deal  with  quarries 
was  ridiculous.  Such  work  ought  to 
be  done  by  the  Inspectors  of  Mines. 
Some  years  ago  the  late  Home  Secre- 
tary issued  a  Circular  against  the 
practice  of  imposing  heavy  costs  with 
small  fines,  but  he  was  afraid  that  it 
was  being  disregarded.  There  was  a 
tendency  on  the  part  of  Magistrates' 
Clerks,  who  had,  he  believed,  some 
pecuniary  interest  in  the  matter,  to  dis- 
regard the  Cbcular. 

Mr.  ASQUITH  :  Not  as  a  rule. 

Mr.  HANBURY  said,  that  whether 
aa  a  rule  or  not  it  was  undoubtedly  the 
fact,  as  one  knew  from  one's  own 
expmence.  In  spite  of  the  Government 
Circular,  many  Benches  of  Magistrates 
were  glad  to  pile  up  heavy  costs  when 
the  fine  was  only  small.  He  had  had 
during  the  past  few  weeks  brought  under 
his  notice  a  case  in  which,  where  the 
fine  was  only  Id.,  the  costs  were  14s.,  and 
another  case  in  which,  where  the  fine  was 
OS.,  the  costs  were  £2  2s. 

•Mr.  M.  AUSTIN  (Limerick,  W.)  said, 

he  hon.   Member   (Mr.  Hanbury)   had 

referred  to  the  absence  of   the  Labour 

Members ;  bat  he  would  remind  the  hon. 

VOL,  XVII.  [fourth  series.] 


Member    that    there    was     at     present 
holding  its  sittings  in  Belfast  a  Labour 
Parliament,  not,  perhaps,  of  a  less  im- 
portant character  than  that  honourable 
House.      He  wished  to  call  the  attention 
of  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  the  Home 
Secretary  to  the  disparity  in  the  payment 
of  Factory  Inspectors.     If  quick-witted 
and  intelligent  workmen  were  needed  as 
Inspectors  they  should  be  recompensed 
in  the  same  degree  as  those  appointed 
from    another    class.       He    thoroughly 
agreed  with    the  right  hon.   Gentleman 
that  some  modification  in  the  examina- 
tion papers  was  necessary.     Though  they 
might  appreciate  a  literary  standard,  still 
sound  common  sense  and  practical  know- 
ledge of  the  inner  life  of  the  workshop 
was    far    more    desirable    than    mathe- 
matical problems   in  seeing  that  the  pro- 
visions of  the   Workshops  and  Factory 
Acts   were    carried    out.      Then    there 
was  the  question   of  female  Inspectors. 
There  had  been  only  two  female  Inspec- 
tors appointed  up  to  the  present — one  in 
London,    and    the    other   in    Glasgow — 
although    there    were     something     like 
100,000  female  workers  in  the  North  of 
Ireland.     Surely  they  were  entitled  to  be 
looked  after  as  much  as  female  workers 
in   Glasgow.     He   thought  it  necessary 
also  to  call  attention  to  the  want  of  Fac- 
tory Inspectors  in  Ireland.     There  were 
only  three  such  Inspectors  at  present  in 
the  country — two  of  them  for  the  North, 
and  one  for  the  Midlands  and  South.     In 
many    portions   of    Ireland    there    were 
numerous  small  mills  which  were  totally 
neglected     as     far    as     inspection    was 
concerned ;      some    months     ago    there 
was  a  deplorable  accident  in  the  South 
of  Ireland    owing    to  the    want    of    in- 
spection,   the    place    not    having    been 
visited  by  an  Inspector  for  years.     He 
trusted  that  the   Home  Secretary  would 
also   take  into   consideration  the   desir- 
ability of  recompensing  the  working  men 
who  were  appointed  as  Inspectors  in  pro- 
portion to  their  ability. 

Colonel  LOCKWOOD  (Essex, 
Epping)  said,  he  wished  to  call  attention 
to  a  subject  of  an  entirely  non-political 
character — namely,  inspection  under  the 
Cruelty  to  Animals  Act  of  the  39  and 
40  Vict.,  popularly  called  the  Vivisection 
Act.  His  reason  for  doing  so  was  that 
there  was   a  very  large  increase  in  the 
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number  of  cxpcrimcuts  which  took  place 

under  the  Act.     This  increase  had  made 

the  outside  public  very  anxioua  about  the 

carrying  out  of  the  Act,  and  there  was 

great     eagerness    to    iiave    the    matter 

brought  forward  in  order  that  in  future 

the  measure  might  be  properly  carried 
out.  He  had  no  intention  or  wish  to 
enter  upon  the  question  of  vivisection  or 
anti-vivisection.  His  desire  iwas  to  try 
to  obtain  tlie  general  support  of  the  Com- 
mittee. Anti-vivisectionists  were  very 
often  accused  of  being  sentimental ;  but 
he  assured  the  Committee  that  there  was 
a  great  deal  more  fact  than  sentiment  at 
the  bottom  of  their  agitation.  He  was 
sure  that  no  one  could  accuse  the  Home 
Secretary  of  being  a  sentimental  man  ; 
but  he  (Colonel  Lockwood)  would  be 
glad  if  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  would 
find  some  room  for  sentiment,  of  course 
subserviently  to  his  official  feelings.  The 
United  Kingdom  bore  a  very  high  name 
for  its  humane  treatment  of  animals  ;  and 
this  was,  he  believed,  chiefly  owing  to 
the  action  of  the  Royal  Society  for  the 
Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Animals.  Great 
Britain  alone,  of  any  country  he  was 
aware  of,  had  interfered  to  prevent  the 
needless  infliction  of  cruelty  on  animals 
under  the  name  of  science.  Previous  to 
the  passing  of  the  Act  he  referred  to,  no 
person  was  allowed  to  ill-treat  or  torture 
any  dumb  animal,  but  that  measure 
allowed  the  granting  of  licences  and 
certiflcates  both  for  painful  and  painless 
experiments.  He  wished  to  be  guided  in 
his  remarks  by  the  action  of  the  Royal 
Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to 
Animals.  That  Society  was  above  sus- 
picion on  the  question  of  accuracy  of 
statement,  and  the  evidence  of  its  Secre- 
tary (Mr.  Co  lam)  before  the  Royal 
Commission  on  Vivisection  was  treated 
by  the  public  with  the  greatest  con fldence. 
The  Committee  of  the  Societv  had  called 
attention  to  the  subject  in  their  last  two 
Reports,  and  had  pointed  out  that  the 
experimentation,  which  was  270  in  1881, 
grew  to  2,661  in  1891,  and  to  3,960  in 
1892.  No  one  could  accuse  the  Society 
of  fanaticism  on  the  subject  of  vivisec- 
tion. Indeed,  they  had  been  found  fault 
with  by  other  Societies  on  the  ground 
that  thcv  had  not  taken  sufficient  action 
on  the  question.  The  Committee  reported 
in  the  following  language  : — 

Cohnel  Tsockwood 


"  Even  if  the  enormously-increased  experi- 
mentation sanctioned  by  the  late  Home  Secre- 
tary had  been  followed  by  satisfactory  inspec- 
tion it  might  be  contended  that  the  Act  had 
been  properly  administered,  though  even  then 
with  a  prodigality  of  experiments.  Your  Com- 
mittee nave  year  after  year,  for  the  last  12 
years,  called  attention  to  the  fact  that  the 
Returns  made  by  the  experimenters  have,  in 
some  instances,  been  the  only  means  on  which 
Her  Majesty's  Inspectors  have  been  enabled  to 
make  their  Reports  instead  of  by  personally  wit- 
nessing operations.  A  few  may  have  been  per- 
sonally inspected,  but  the  majority  of  the  ex- 
periments are  reportetl  to  the  Inspectors  by  the 
very  persons  whom  the  Inspectors  are  appointed 
to  inspect.  In  Section  13  of  the  Act  it  is  pro- 
vided that  the  Inspectors  shall  visit  the  places 
registered  for  experiments  for  the  pur()osc  of 
complying  with  the  provisions  of  the  Act. 
Seeing  that  the  provisions  of  the  Act  refer  to  the 
mode  of  experimentation,  it  will  be  obvious  that 
the  Legislature  intended  personal  inspection. 
On  a  careful  study  of  the  present  Return  it  is 
evident  that  the  imperfect  inspection  has  not 
been  intelligibly  improved,  and  still  consists 
mainly  of  an  examination  of  Returns  only  ;  but 
they  are  also  constraine*!  to  give  expression  to 
a  sense  of  painful  anxiety  arising  out  of  the 
present  Return,  which  in  10  years  shows  the 
enormous  increase  of  1,000  per  cent,  in  the 
number  of  experiments." 

He  begged  the  Committee  to  remember 
that  this  was  not  the  Report  of  an  Anti- 
Vivisection  Committee,  but  the  Report 
of  the  dispassionate  men  who  formed  the 
Committee  of  the  Society  for  the  Preven- 
tion of  Cruelty  to  Animals.  Under  no 
other  system  of  inspection  would  it  be 
allowed  that  the  very  individuals  whom 
it  was  desired  to  keep  under  inspection 
should  make  their  Reports  unchecked  to 
the  House.  An  Inspector  of  Mines  did 
not  report  on  the  Reports  furnished  to 
him  by  the  owuers  or  the  workers  in  tlio 
mines,  nor  would  an  Inspector  of  Factories 
report  on  the  ipse  dixit  of  the  owners  or 
representatives  of  factories.  He  asks 
that  the  inspection  under  this  Act  should 
be  as  thorough,  searching,  and  effective 
as  were  the  other  inspections  carried  out 
by  Government  officials.  The  system  of 
inspection  under  certificate  was  arrived  at 
as  the  result  of  a  series  of  compromises 
under  the  Act  of  1876.  He  believed 
the  public  were  too  greatly  influenced  by 
the  Reports  of  the  great  medical  authori- 
ties who  were  in  favour  of  vivisection  ; 
and  they,  therefore,  refuse  to  abolish  it 
altogether  ;  but  they  believed  that  the 
well-authenticated  stories  of  some  of  the 
cruelties  inflicted  on  dumb  animals  were  too 
true,  and  the  result  was  that  the  Govern- 
ment determined  to  put  a  stop  to  the  un- 
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licensed  practice  of  vivisection.  By  the 
passing  of  the  Act  it  was  proved  that 
unnecessarj  crueltj  had  been  practised 
on  dumb  animals.  He  did  not  wish  to 
overstate  his  case.  He  believed  that  a 
good  case  had  been  greatly  iujured  in  the 
past  bj  the  ase  of  statements  which 
could  not  be  proved,  and  he  was  ex- 
treme! jr  anxious  to  preserve  as  moderate 
a  manner  as  he  could  under  the  circum- 
stances. He  might  saj,  in  passing,  that 
he  believed  the  British  public,  who  were 
so  humane  in  the  treatment  of  animals, 
would  see  in  time  that  vivisection  was 
altogether  anomalous,  and  would  refuse 
to  allow  it  to  continue.  The  Govern- 
ment Inspectors  were  supposed  to  stand 
between  the  vivisectors  and  their  sub- 
jects, the  dumb  animals,  in  order  to 
insure  what  the  Royal  Commission  de- 
clared to  be  the  claims  of  the  lower 
animals  to  humane  consideration,  vivi- 
section l>eing,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Com- 
mission, from  its  very  nature,  open  to 
abuse.  There  were  three  Inspectors  for 
the  United  Kingdom,  one  covering 
England  as  far  North  as  Newcastle,  one 
covering  Scotland  and  England  down  to 
Newcastle,  and  the  third  covering 
Ireland.  These  gentlemen  were  not 
occupied  solely  and  entirely  with  the 
inspection  of  the  physiological  labora- 
tories, but  had  other  work  to  do,  and 
manv  of  their  statistics  were  obtained 
from  hearsay.  One  medical  gentleman 
went  so  far  as  to  say  that  the  whole 
inspection  was  an  absolute  farce.  He 
(Colonel  Lock  wood)  would  not  go  so  far 
as  that,  but  he  maintained  that  it  was 
not  sufficiently  efficient.  The  first 
Inspector  (Dr.  Buss)  showed  his  par- 
tiality bv  alludius:  to  the  ac^itation  of 
the  Anti-Viviscctionist  Society  aa  a 
seuseless  and  mischievous  one.  That 
lieing  so,  he  could  hardly  be  called  an 
impartial  man  on  the  subject.  The 
next  Inspector  (Mr.  Allison)  was  a  well- 
kuown  fiidvocate  of  vivisection,  and  the 
pre:$eut  Inspector  (Dr.  Poore),  who  was, 
he  believed,  universally  respected,  held 
appointments  at  the  University  College 
Hospital,  at  which,  in  1893,  there 
were  16  vivisectionists  at  work.  A 
gentleman  who  was  constantly  in  asso- 
ciation with  16  men  engaged  in  the  work 
of  vivisection  could  hardly  be  regarded 
as  perfectly  impartial.  The  two  British 
Inspectors   had    69    places    to   visit   in 


England  and  Scotland,  and  he  main- 
tained that  it  was  impossible  for  them  to 
do  the  work  properly.  According  to 
the  last  Report,  they  paid  rather  more 
than  two  visits,  on  the  average,  to  each 
of  these  laboratories  in  the  course  of 
a  year.  He  knew  that  several  visits 
were,  paid  to  certatn  laboratories,  and 
therefore  he  presumed  that  some  of  the 
laboratories  were  not  visited  at  all.  He 
believed  the  Home  Secretary  preserved 
a  very  equal  mind  on  the  subject,  and 
thought  he  might  ask  him  that  for  the 
future  it  should  be  stated  in  the  Returns 
whether  all  the  laboratories  were  visited. 
He  hoped  also  that  in  the  future,  if 
possible,  the  names  of  the  operations 
should  be  given,  as  well  as  the  dates, 
and  that  it  would  further  be  stated 
whether  the  operations  were  going  on 
at  the  time  of  the  Inspector's  visit. 
Further,  he  should  like  to  know  whether 
the  visits  were  all  surprise  visits  ? 
Some  time  ago  the  Home  Secretary 
stated  that  some  of  the  visits  were  sur- 
prise visits  ;  but  he  (Colonel  Lockwood) 
desired  that  they  all  should  be  surprise 
visits.  At  the  present  moment,  except 
so  far  as  it  prevented  people  without 
certificates  practising  vivisection,  the 
Act  was  fallacious  and  misleading.  He 
confessed  that  he  himself  was  much 
exercised  in  his  mind  to  find  what  an 
enormous  increase  had  taken  place  in 
the  experiments.  In.  10  years  the 
returns  had  risen  from  42  men  licensed, 
20  practising,  and  406  experiments  in 
1882,  to  180  men  licensed,  125  practis- 
ing, oo  stating  on  their  own  authority 
that  they  did  not  practise,  and  3,960 
experiments  in  1892.  In  1891  the 
experiments  numbered  12,661,  so  that 
was  an  increase  of  nearly  1,300  in 
12  months.  He  maintainad  that  the 
supervision,  as  at  present  carried  out, 
was  absolutely  inefficient.  He  might 
be  told  that  a  great  number  of  these 
experiments  were  inoculation  experi- 
ments, and  were  painless.  The  Times 
newspaper,  which  had  never  been  very 
favourable  to  anti-vivisectionists,  how- 
ever, made  the  following  remarks  in  a 
leading  article  on  Dr.  Klein's  investiga- 
tions for  the  discovery  of  the  bacillus  : — 

"On  rabbits  the  the  results  of  inoculation 
were  *  altogether  nugatory.'  Twelve  monkeys 
were  inoculatetl,  and  11  of  them  remaine<l  un- 
affected. The  12th  became  the  subject  of 
pneumonia,  and  was  killed  by  chloroform   at 
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were  paid  by  the  Inspectors  to  each 
place  ;  and,  again,  whether  it  could  not 
be  arranged  that  all  the  vists  of  the  In- 
spectors should  be  surprise  visits  ?  He 
would  also  like  to  press  upon  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  that  it  was  widely  and 
strongly  felt  that  the  carrying  out  of 
painful  experiments  on  dumb  animals 
before  bodies  of  students  in  order  to  de- 
monstrate for  their  instruction  facts  al- 
ready known  was  unnecessary  cruelty  and 
ought  to  be  discontinued.  He  was  grate- 
ful to  the  Committee  for  listening  to  him 
upon  a  subject  in  which  he  took  the 
greatest  interest,  and  which  he  believed 
was  of  the  greatest  interest  to  other 
Members,  and  to  everybody  who  was 
satisfied  that  they  are  right  in  the  posi- 
tion which  they  had  taken  up. 

•Mu.  S.  T.  EVANS  (Glamorgan,  Mid) 

said,  perhaps  the  Committee  would  allow 

him   to  occupy  a  few    moments.       He 

wished  to  draw  the  attention  of  the  Home 
Secretary  to  the  existing  deficiency  in 
the  inspection  of  collieries,  particularly 
in  the  South  Wales  district.  He 
wished  to  see  a  larger  number  of  Sub- 
Inspectors  appointed,  whoso  duty  would 
be  to  go  through  the  coal  districts  to  see 
that  the  regulations  of  the  Coal  Mines 
Act  were  enforced.  He  found  from  the 
Report  of  Mr.  Kobsou,  the  Inspector 
of  the  district,  that  there  were  no  fewer 
than  366  mines  in  the  South  Wales 
district,  and  though  it  was  one  of  the 
largest  coal  districts  in  the  United 
Kingdom  it  had  the  smallest  number  of 
Ins|>ector8  attached  to  it.  He  did  not 
make  any  complaint  at  all  about  the 
present  Inspectors  :  they  had  too  much 
f^rork  to  do.  The  Chief  Inspector  had 
shown  in  his  Report  for  1892  that,  while 
taking  the  average  in  all  the  coal  dis- 
tricts of  the  United  Kingdom  there  was 
only  one  fatal  accident  for  every  816 
persons  employed,  there  was  one  such 
accident  for  every  506  persons  employed 
in  the  South  Wales  district :  and  whereas 
there  was  onlv  one  death  caused  for 
every  676  persons  employed  on  the 
average  of  the  United  Kingdom,  there 
was  one  death  for  every  291  persons 
employed  in  South  Wales  ;  and  he  ex- 
pressed the  opinion  that  there  was 
urgent  necessity  for  the  further  adoption 
of  measures  calculated  to  increase  the 
safety  of  the  workmen,  and   that  there 


soon  as  its  recovery  seemed  hopeless.  The  in- 
flamed lung  contained  numeroufl  influenza 
bacilli ;  but  together  with  them  were  bacilli  of 
another  kind,  and  it  was  impossible  to  say 
which  of  them,  if  either,  hatl  produced  the 
pneumonia.  ....  So  far,  therefore,  the 
only  results  of  the  investigation  ordered  by  the 
Local  Government  Board  are  such  as  were  fore- 
seen. We  have  some  statistics  of  very  un- 
certain accuracy  and  of  no  particular  applica- 
bility to  the  affairs  of  life.  We  have  a  bacillus 
previously  <liscovered  by  others,  and  we  are 
entitled  to  believe  that  it  does  not  live  long 
after  having  made  its  way  into  the  current  of  the 
circulation.  During  the  acute  stage  of  influenza 
it  is  abundant  in  the  living  secretions,  ami  it 
disappears  as  the  disease  subsides.  I  ts  characters 
are  sufficiently  distinctive,  and  it  is  not  known 
in  any  other  conditions.  These  results  were 
hanlly  worth  obtaining  at  the  cost.  We  do  not 
speak  of  the  cost  in  money,  which  in  all  such 
matters  might  be  properly  disreganled  by  a 
wealthy  nation.  The  real  cost  has  been  the 
skill  and  labour  of  trained  observers,  directed 
from  worthy  and  useful  purposes  and  applied  in 
directions  in  which  failure  was  a  foregone  con- 
clusion." 

This  was  an  opinion  which  went  to  show 

that     these     experiments     upon    dumb 

animals   were  absolutely  useless  for  the 

purpose  for  which  they  were  undertaken. 

It  was  said  that  these  exj)eriments  were 

beneficial.  He  believed  that  these  experi- 
ments were  not  properly  supervised,  and 
that  it  was  advisable  and  necessary  that 
from  time  to  time  there  should  be  a 
searching  public  examination  into  the 
working  of  the  Act  in  order  to  guard 
against  its  abuse.  At  present  the  Act  was 
carried  out  in  a  misleading  and  unsatis- 
factory manner,  and  that  was  unfortunate 
for  the  reason  he  had  stated.  He  was 
occupying  the  House  a  little  longer  than 
he  expected,  but  he  was  anxious  to  place 
the  case  before  the  Committee  as  clearly 
as  possible,  and  hoped  he  should  not 
go  too  far  in  asking  the  Home  Secretary 
— not  wishing  to  move  a  reduction,  he 
left  it  for  the  present  in  his  hands,  and 
he  wanted  to  ask  him  whether  in  future 
Inspectors  under  the  Act  could  not  be 
appointed  by  him  in  conjunction  with  the 
Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to 
Animals  and  the  Anti  -  Vivisectionist 
Societies  ?  He  saw  that  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  (Mr.  Asquith)  smiled  ; 
perhaps  he  would  rather  be  content  with 
going  direct  to  the  Society  for  the  Pre- 
vention of  Cruelty  to  Animals  ?  He  should 
also  like  to  ask  whether  the  character  of 
the  experiments  could  not  l>e  stated  in 
future  Reports,  and  also  how  many  visits 

Colonel  Locktrood 
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should  be  a  more  stringent  enforcement  of 
the  Rules  and  Regulations  in  order  to 
lead  to  a  diminution  of  accidents  and 
loss  of  life.  The  number  of  inspections 
was  altogether  insufficient.  In  1892 
there  were  only  341  underground  in- 
spections, and  this  did  not  amount  to 
one  inspection  per  annum  for  each  collier  j 
in  the  district.  In  these  circumstances,  he 
hoped  the  Home  Secretary  would  be  able 
to  see  his  way  to  appoint  a  large  number 
of  Sub-Inspectors,  and  that  when  he  did 
so  he  would  select  experienced  men  for 
the  work  from  among  the  workmen 
themselves.  Many  such  men  could  be 
found  of  great  practical  experience,  who 
would  command  the  confidence  of  the 
workmen,  and  see  that  the  Act  was 
carried  out.  He  hoped  this  matter 
would  be  considered. 

Mr.  J.  ROWLANDS  (Finsbury,  E.) 
said,  the  hon.  Member  for  Preston  (Mr. 
Hanbury)  asked  why  the  Labour  Mem- 
bers were  not  in  their  place  to  deal  with 
the  Home  Office  Vote  this  year.     Many 
of  the  Labour  Meml>ers  were  absent,  as 
they  knew  ;  but,  in  addition  to  that,  they 
had  a  state  of  affairs  that  never  existed 
before.    The  Vote  for  the  first  time  con- 
tained   something    like  a  concession  of 
what  they  had  for  years  been  fighting 
for.     Fifteen  Assistant  Inspectors  were 
appointed  and  two  female  Inspectors,  and 
he  desired  to  thank  the  Home   Secretary 
for  what  he  had  done  in  this  direction. 
That  was   a  good   reason.      He   hoped 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman    would  care- 
fully consider  the  question   of    the    re- 
muneration of  these  Inspectors.     There 
remained,    however,     the     question     of 
examinations     for    these    appointments. 
While  the  Labour  Members  agreed  that 
there  should  be  an  examination  in  prac- 
tical knowledge,  they  thought  it  should 
be  of  such  a  character  as  would  meet  the 
CAse  of  men  whose  lives  ha<l  been  spent 
in  workshops,  and  whose   opportunities 
for  education  had  not  been  many.     There 
would  be  20  districts,  as  between   these 
men  and  others.     It  would  often  happen 
that   the    man    who   had    gone    through 
a  high-class  literary  education  was  the 
best  man  for  this  class  of  work,  but  the 
literary  man  was  by  no  means  always  a 
capable  man  for  the  work.     They  wanted 
men  who,  from  their  practical  knowledge 
of  what  was  required  of  them,  would  find 
no  difficulty  in  discharging  the  duties  in 


a  satisfactory  manner.  The  Member 
for  Wigan  (Sir  F.  S.  Powell)  spoke  of 
Inspectors  going  out  of  their  way  in 
their  Reports,  and  he  made  a  comparison 
between  School  and  Factory  Inspectors. 
The  Factory  Inspectors  made  reference, 
it  was  said,  to  things  that  did  not  come 
before  them.  There  was  the  case  of  Co- 
operation. It  was  a  question  upon  which 
he  (Mr.  Rowlands)  had  a  strong  opinion ; 
and  he  believed  that  the  Inspectors  could 
make  valuable  representations  upon  the 
question  as  to  distribution  and  production 
— questions  which,  in  his  opinion,  were 
within  their  scope.  For  example,  he 
thought  that  any  information  the  In- 
spectors could  give  in  reference  to 
technical  education  in  any  industry  was 
within  the  sphere  of  their  duties.  Any 
information  on  matters  of  that  kind  was 
bound  to  be  useful.  He  had  only  again 
to  thank  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  for  his 
attention  to  the  business  of  this  Depart- 
ment, and  he  hoped  his  further  efforts 
would  be  equally  beneficial  in  their 
results 

Mr.'  WHITELEY  (Stockport)  said, 
he  had  listened  to  what  had  been  said 
by  one  of  the  Irish  Members  regarding 
the  supervision  of  Irish  industries.  As 
representing  a  manufacturing  con- 
stituency, and  as  a  manufacturer  himself, 
he  (Mr.  Whiteley)  was  glad  to  see  that 
there  was  an  increased  number  of 
Inspectors  in  England.  But  he  would 
impress  upon  the  Home  Secretary  the 
necessity  for  a  general  overhauling  of 
factories,  and  for  insisting  on  a  more 
stringent  enforcement  of  the  provisions  of 
the  Act  by  the  Inspectors.  Then  there 
was  the  question  of  overtime.  Many 
firms  worked  their  employes  overtime  by 
starting  their  engines  five  or  ten  minutes 
before  the  hour  in  the  morning,  or  running 
five  or  ten  minutes  late  in  the  evening. 
The  matter  was,  no  doubt,  a  very  difficult 
one  for  the  Inspectors  to  tackle  ;  but  he 
would  ask  that  the  attention  of  the  new 
Insectors  should  l>e  specially  directed  to 
this  question  of  running  overtime.  Then 
as  regards  the  state  of  fairtories,  he 
wished  that  the  Inspectors  should  keep  a 
factory  register,  and  that  they  should 
visit  factories  as  soon  as  the  interval 
permitted  by  law  for  cleansing  had 
elapsed.  An  important  fact  for  con- 
sideration was  that  in  some  cases  the 
Inspectors    were    really   incompetent    to 
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cnny  out  the  requircmeata  of  the  Act  in 
regard  lo  the  ventilatioD  of  factories, 
All  these  points  showed  conclusively 
tbut  the  pre»ent  number  of  Inspectors 
^rne  insufficieut,  nnd  he  was  glad  to  bear 
that  an  iucrcuso  was  contemplated. 
An  increase  was  necessarj.  He  was 
fflad  to  hear  that  matters  were  progressing 
in  Iretund. 

•Mk.  M.  AUSTIN  said,  thej  would 
progress  under  Home  Hule. 

Mr.  WHITELEY  said,  it  appeared 
from  what  they  heard  that  the 
number  of  iudustries  in  Ireland  was 
insignificaDt  as  compAred  with  Great 
Britain.  If  it  wore  the  fact  that  factories 
were  xpringiug  up  in  Ireland,  and  that 
an  increase  in  the  Inspectors  was  neces- 
sary, it  disproveil  a  favourite  argument 
of  the  Prime  Minister  in  nuother  matter. 
He  hoped  there  would  be  a  more  careful 
inspection  of  factoriei  in  the  future.  He 
thought  there  ought  to  be  more  working- 
men  Inspectors  appointed,  meu  who  were 
practically  appointed  with  ibo  conditions 
of  employment  in  factories,  and  who  had 
the  welfare  of  the  working  classes  at 
heart. 

Mr.  W.  ABRAHAM  (Glamorgan, 
Bbondda)  urged  that  there  were  not 
sufficient  wnrking-moii  Inspectors.  He 
wished  to  call  attention  to  what  the  Chief 
Inspector  in  Wales  himself  said  when  be 
gave  evidence  before  the  Labour  Com- 
mission in  1890.  He  said  that  the 
inspections  made  were  323,  a  total  falling 
short  by  49  of  the  number  of  collieries 
in  the  district.  Therefore,  in  that  ex- 
tremely dangerous  district,  the  Chief 
Inspector  himself  had  admitted  that  there 
were  49  collieries  that  were  not  inspected 
during  the  year.  As  to  the  nature  of 
inspection,  the  Inspector  said  that  iu 
most  cases  several  days  were  required 
to  make  a  thorough  c^camination  ;  but  he 
admitted  that  they  had  only  been  able  to 
devote,  on  an  average,  three  hours  for 
the  purposes  of  inspection  and  examina- 
tion. The  Chief  Inspector  further 
stated  that  he  considered  ho  had  fulfilled 
bis  dnty  by  satisfying  himself  generally 
that  the  manngers  were  carrying  out  the 
provisions  of  the  Mines  Act,  If,  then,  it 
came  to  this,  that  they  were  content  with 
what  the  mana^fers  were  doing,  where 
was  the  need  for  inspccliun  at  all  ? 
.V).  WhUeley 


'  According  to  the  same  authority,  about 
one-half  of  these  oxaminatious  were 
made  after  the  accidents  bod  occurred. 
This  was  a  grave  admission.  It  meant 
that  Ilie  collieries  had  no  real  inspection 
before  the  accidents.  What  was  really 
required,  if  accidents  were  to  be  pre- 
veuted  and  avoided,  was  that  the 
Government  should  appoint  a  class  of 
men  with  knowledge  ot  the  collieries,  who 
could  make  a  practical  and  thorougK 
examination.  He  also  thought  a  large 
staff  could  be  employed  iu  inspection  at 
considerably  less  than  what  was  now  paid, 
though  he  did  not  complain  of  the 
present  remuoeratioo. 

Mr.  a.  C.  MORTON  (Peterborough) 
said,  that  there  ought  to  be  inspection  of 
mines  before  fatal  accidents  ns  well  »a 
after.  He  wished  particularly  to  call 
attention  on  this  point  to  the  Northern 
part  of  the  Kingdom^a  place  called 
Scotland — to  which  the  House  bad  given 
little  consideration.  During  a  visit 
which  he  paid  to  that  country  a  few 
mouths  previously,  ho  was  asked  l)y  the 
miners  themselves  to  represent  to  tho 
Home  Secretary  theirauxioua  desire  that 
there  should  he  inspection  of  mines 
before  as  well  as  after  accidents.  He 
had  sent  these  views  in  writing  to  the 
Home  Secretary,  and  he  trusted  that  the 
right  hou.  Gentleman  would  give  them 
his  considemtiou.  It  was  in  the  interest 
of  the  owners  as  well  as  of  the  men  that 
mines  should  be  inspected  with  u  view  to 
prevent  accideiita, 

•Sir  a.  ROLLIT  (Islington,  S.)  said, 
he  desired  to  support  the  point  raised  by 
the  hon.  Member  for  West  Limerick 
(Mr.  M.  Austin),  in  regard  to  tb» 
appointment  of  working  men  as  Sub- 
Inspectors.  The  Home  Secretary  had 
taken  that  course  in  North  London  ; 
nnd  he  tlmukcd  the  right  hon.  GenileroaD 
for  makinga  new  departure,  which  would 
do  good  to  the  State,  and  give  satisfac- 
tion to  those  whose  lives  and  health  were 
dependent  on  the  proper  inspection  of 
factories  and  workshops.  He  did  not  think 
that  the  remuneration  in  these  eases  was 
adequate.  The  commencing  salary  was 
£100  a  year.  Persons  qualified  for  these 
Sub-Inspectorships  were  persons  with  a 
practical  and  thorough  trade  knowledge, 
and  he  must  be  a  ]>oor  mechanic  who 
could    not    earn    more   than    the  salary 
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attached  to  this  office.  Therefore,  iu  re-  I  tooe  which  has  marked  the  large  majority 
spect  to  the  salary,  tlie  GoTernmeot  had  I  of  the  crhiciams  of  hou.  (xciitlemen. 
not  set  that  good  example  as  employers,  i  There  were  two  main  subjects  diecussed. 
of  which  the  House  had  declarwl  its  i  One  related  to  by  far  the  most  importaut 
expectation.  Tlie  ttalariea  were  also  department  under  the  Home  Office — 
very  disproportionate  to  the  salaries  en-  I  always,  of  course,  excepting  the  exercise 
joyed  by  the  Inspectors.     Some  of  the  I  of  the  prerogative  of  mercy — the  depart- 


In  spectors  had 

or  four  times  more  than  the  salaries  given 
to  the  roceuily  appointed  Sub-Inspec- 
tors, though  they  rendered  services 
in  some  respects  as  valuable  us  those 
rendered  by  the  Inspectors.  He  recom- 
mended strongly  that  there  should  bo  a 
readjustment  of  this  disproportion 
between   the  salaries  of  luspectora  and 

the  salaries  of  Sub-Inspectors.     Then,  as  ;  of  1879,  which  enacts  that 
to  the  examination,  he  thoiiglit  it  should    docs  not  exceed  5s.  there  shall  be 
not  be  of  tlie    searching  character  thai 


connected  with  factories  and  r 
But  there  have  been  one  or  two  incidental 
criticisms  which  I  propose  to  dispose  of 
before  I  cometothoseimportaiit  questions. 
First  of  all,  the  bon.  Member  for  Preston 
(Mr.  Haubiiry)  referred  to  the  Home 
Office  Circular  issued  to  Uagistratee, 
calling  the  attention  of  their  Courts  to  the 
provisionof  the  Summary  Jurisdiction  Act 
"  ■  ■  ■  '         'a  fine 

iless  expressly  ordered,  and  suggesting 


members  of  other  branches  of  the  Civil    timttbey  should  giveawidereffect  to  that 
provision  than  they   have  hitherto  done. 
The    bon.    Gentleman    asks    nie   what 
authority     the     Home    Olfice    has    for 
making    its    wishes    effective,    and  what 
means       we     possess     of     obtaining     a 
ledge  of  the  actions  of  tiie    Magis- 
cases.     I  am  sorry  to  say 
a   satisfactory   answer  to 
either   of    those  questions.     The    Home 
Office   has  no  direct    authority    in    the 
matter  at  all,and  the  only  way   we  can 
obtain  a  knowledge  that  this  section  has 
not  been  observed   in  Courts   of    Sum- 
hen    the    cases 
iglit    before    me    for    revision. 
igly  deprecate   the    imposition   of 
costs  upon  a  defendant  where    the   fine 
does  not  exceed  .is.,  except  in  very  ex- 
I    make    it    au 
ivariable  practice  to  call  the  attention 
of    Magistrates    to    the    fact    that,    in 
imposing  costs  in  such  cases,  tliey  are 
violating,  if  not  the  letter,  at    least  the 
spirit,  of  the  Act,      I  am  not,  however, 
satisHed  with  the  result,  and  I  have  it  in 
iplation  to  call  for  a  Ilctuni   from 


Service  were  subjected  to.     He  did 

desire,  in  the  least,  to  depreciate  literary 

attainments  ;  ]>ui  it  must  be  apparent  to 

all  thai  what  was  most  required    iu  the 

men    who    filled    those    positions    was 

technical   knowledge,  for  the  attainment 

of  which    there  were   now    special    ad-    trates 

vantages    in    almost    every  part  of  the  ^  I  cam 

Kingdom. 

Mk.    TOMLINSON    (Preston^    said^ 
he  also  desired  to  express  his  eatisfactioD 
St  the  appointment  of  working-meu  Sub- 
Inspectors.     No  one  should,  in  his  view,  ,     ..... 
be   appointed  to  inspect    a  factory  who    m"""/ /"^"fd'^tion 
.     ,    '"                     .     .   1           I    1          t  -I        are     broupht    befo 
I  competent  knowledge  of  the    ■• 


had  not 

industry  carried  on  in  the  factories  and 
workshops  he  was  required  to  inspect, 
and  also  with  the  geneml  conditions  ""es  ""' ^''^ea 
under  which  those  industries  were  carried  !=«Pt'?",^'  ""^^^ 
on.  The  appointment  of  men  of  this 
character  as  Inspectors  hud  been  urged 
on  the  Government  year  after  year  by 
those  who  representeil  the  industrial  com- 
munities. It  was  about  eight  years  ago 
(list  he  formed  part  of  a  deputation  that 

waited  on  the  present  Chaneellor  of  the  inn,.        .  -.,     ■  .„.     ■    .i  ,„ 

E,  1  ft  i;        .  .    a     Benches  of  Magistrates  111  the  couutry 

xchequer  who  was  Home  Secretary  at  I    ,    ,,  ,     .     *  ,      .  ,f 

-    '  .  ...  .  ,       ^  of  a  1  cases  during,  sav,  a  twelvemonth 


!,  and  urged  the  appointment 
lospectors  of  men    who  had  a  practical 
acquaiiitauce  with  the 


'hich  costs  have  been  imposed  ' 
fine  does  not  exceed  os. ;  and  if  the 


I      .111.1  Mie  nne  uoes  no 

'•'  "•''  '"^  '"    RcBini.  ,l.ow  th.i  th.  imo.i 

pread,  I  shall  have   to   eoiisidi 


what 


■Mk.    ASQUITH  :    Considering    the    steps  may  be  necessary  to  make  the  pro- 


multifarious  duties  of  the  office  I  bold,  I 
cannot  complain  if  the  discussion  on  the 
Vole  should  be  of  a  discursive  ciiaratter. 
I  feet  bound  to  ucknowledge  with 
gratitude  the  very  considerate  and  kindly 


of  the  Act  mandatory  insteiid  of 
discretional.  The  question  of  vivisection 
has  been  raise<l  inaverytrmjwnito.iind — 
if  he  will  permit  me  to'  say  it — very  iible 
■ipecch  by  the  hon.  and  gallant   Uemlwr 


and  Revenue^  SfC. 
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Inspector  has  ouly  37  different  places  to 
visit.  The  hon.  and  gallant  Gentleman 
asked  me  to  appoint  an  Inspector  in  con- 
sultation with   the  Society  for  the  Pre- 


fer Epping  (Colonel  Lockwood).  If  an j 
hon.  Member  thinks  that  experiments  on 
live  animals  for  scientific  purposes  ought 
to  be  prohibited,  his  first  step  must 
be  to  obtain  the  repeal  of  the  Act 
of  1876,  by  which  these  experiments 
are  made  legal.  I  will  not  express 
an  opinion  one  way  or  the  other  on 
the  general  question.  All  I  have  got 
to  do  is  to  administer  the  Act  as  I  find  it ; 
and  I  may  say  that  there  is  no  part  of  my 
duty  that  gives  me  greater  solicitude,  or 
to  which  I  pay,  as  time  allows,  more  con- 
stant attention.  In  no  case,  I  think,  since  I 
have  been  in  the  Home  Office  has  a  licence 
to  experiment  upon  dogs,  cats,  monkeys, 
and  the  higher  class  of  animals  been 
granted  without  the  matter  having  come 
before  me  personally,  and  receiving  my 
individual  attention.  We  take  the  most 
careful  precautions  that  these  licences 
shall  not  be  granted,  in  the  first  instance, 
except  to  persons  whose  qualifications 
are  undoubted,  and  as  to  whose  bona 
fides  and  desire  for  scientific  research 
alone  no  reasonable  doubt  could  be 
entertained.  Further,  no  licence  is 
granted  unless  the  applicant  is  recom- 
mended by  eminent  medical  men,  such  as 
the  Presidents  of  the  Royal  College  of 
Physicians  and  the  Koyal  College  of 
Surgeons,  and  the  application  is  then 
sent  on  for  observations  to  the  Society 
for  the  Propagation  of  Knowledge  by 
Research.  Until  these  preliminary 
recommendations  are  obtained,  the  appli- 
cation is  not  considered  at  all  by  the  |  notice  is  taken  of  it,  and  unless  a  satis- 
Home  Office.  If  a  licence  is  granted,  the  I  factory  explanation  is  forthcoming  the 
licencee  is  bound  to  make  Reports  to  the    renewal  of  the  licence  is  refused.     I  do 


ventionof  Cruelty  to  Animals,  or  the  Auti- 
Vivisection  Societies.  I  am  afraid  that 
if  I  had  to  arrive  at  a  conclusion  with  the 
Anti-Vivisection  Societies,  we  should  re- 
main without  any  Inspector  at  all.  The 
hon.  and  gallant  Gentleman  complains  that 
the  Inspector  has  not  made  a  sufficient 
number  of  visits.  The  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment requires  that  the  registered  places 
should  be,  from  time  to  time,  visited  by 
the  Inspectors  ;  but  it  does  not  require 
that  each  experiment  or  any  experiment 
should  be  witnessed  by  the  Inspector, 
though  I  quite  agree  that  the  Inspector 
would  not  be  discharging  his  duty  properly 
if  he  did  not  make  himself  personally 
acquainted  with  the  manner  in  which  the 
experiments  themselves  are  actually  per- 
formed. Every  licensed  place  is  visited 
yearly,  some  of  them  three  or  four  times 
a  year ;  and  the  Inspector  is  in  constant 
communication,  by  letter,  with  the 
licencees  throughout  the  country,  making 
suggestions  and  offering  advice.  We 
ought  not,  however,  to  look  upon  these 
scientific  men  as  criminals,  w^ho  are  to  be 
treated  to  constant  surprise  visits,  and 
caught  out  in  attempted  infractions  of  the 
law.  Only  two  or  three  cases  have  come 
under  my  notice  in  which  the  experimenta 
violated  the  conditions  of  the  licence, 
When    that  happens    the    most    severe 


Inspector,  and  he  is  always  liable  to  visits 
from  the  Inspector,  which  are  as  often 
as  not  surprise  visits.  It  is  impossible, 
however,  to  lay  down  a  rule  that  all 
visits  must .  be  surprise  visits.  The 
Inspector  has  often  to  arrange  an  inspec- 
tion in  order  that  he  may  see  the  various 
stagas  of  the  experiment.  An  additional 
security  is  afforded  by  the  fact  that  none 
of  these  experiments  are  allowed  to  be 
conducted  in  private  places  ;  and,  for  the 
most  part,  they  take  place  in  the  great 
Medical  Schools  and  the  laboratories  of 
Pathological  Institutes.  The  area  in 
which  the  experiments  are  carried  on 
is  narrow.  In  the  whole  United  King- 
dom there  are  only  59  license<]  places  for 
these  experiments,  and  as  these  59  places 
are   contained   in    37    institutions,    the 

Mr,  Asquith 


not  think,  therefore,  that  there  is  any- 
thing wrong  in  the  method  of  inspection. 
If  there  has  been  an  increase  in  the  num- 
ber of  experiments,  there  has  not  been 
a  corresponding  increase  in  the  amount  of 
pain  inflicted  on  animals  during  the  last 
year.  I  would  point  out  that  the  large 
increase  in  the  nunilwr  of  experiments  is 
almost  entirely  duo  to  what  is  called 
inoculation.  These  are  performed  without 
anaesthetics,  because  they  are  perfectly 
painless  ;  but  it  is  a  rigid  condition  of 
the  certificate  allowing  these  experi- 
ments that  if  pain  supervenes  after  the 
experiment  the  animal  is  to  be  at  once 
killed. 

Mr.  lees  KNOWXES  (Salford, 
W.)  :  I  might  point  out  that  the  great 
increase  is  also   due  to  experiments    in 
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oonnection  with  the  Royal  Commissiou 
on  Tuberculosis. 

•Mr.  ASQUITH  :  That  is  so.  I  will 
only  suj,  iu  couciusiou,  that  the  working  of 
the  Act  is  being  very  carefully  watched. 
In  regard  to  the  inspection  of  mines,  I 
admit  that  the  South  Wales  collieries 
are  the  most  dangerous  in  the  country, 
and  perhaps  in  the  world,  and  they 
must  demand  and  receive  the  anxious 
attention  of  all  tliose  who  are  respou- 
flible  for  them.  I  was  glad  to  hear 
the  tribute  which  has  been  paid  the 
Mines  Inspector.  I  do  not  believe  there 
is  a  more  efficient  Inspector.  My  atten- 
tion has  been  specially  directed  to  the 
mines  in  South  Wales,  and  the  Inspector 
has  drawn  up  special  regulations  for 
them.  These  are  under  the  consideration 
of  the  Under  Secretary  and  myself.  I 
think  a  prima  facie  case  has  been 
made  out  in  this  district  for  addi- 
tional inspection,  and  I  hope  during 
the  Autumn  to  deal  with  the  ques- 
tion and  that  of  quarries,  which  by  an 
extraordinary  legislative  freak  have  been 
treated,  not  as  mines,  but  as  workshops. 
It  may  become  desirable  to  transfer  them 
from  the  Factories  to  the  Mines  Acts.  I 
will  not  forget  Scotland  in  this  matter. 
As  to  factory  inspection,  I  think  that 
the  pay  given  to  the  Sub-Inspectors  is 
adequate,  especially  taking  into  account 
the  fact  that  they  become  permanent 
Civil  servants,  entitled  to  a  pension. 
Their  pay  is  fixed  at  £2,  rising  to  £3  per 
week.  In  the  direction  of  noxious 
trades,  I  have  at  least  done  as  much  as 
any  of  my  predecessors  in  Office.  The 
Commission  on  the  white  and  other  lead 
trade  has  visited  almost  every  factory  in 
the  country,  and  has  taken  a  large  mass 
of  evidence,  both  as  to  the  magnitude  of 
the  evil,  and,  what  is  even  more  to  the 
point,  as  to  the  possible  remedy.  I 
strongly  believe  in  the  work  of  such 
Departmental  Committees,  and  I  have 
appointed  them  in  four  of  the  most 
dangerous  trades — namely,  lead,  potteries, 
chemicals,  and  quarries.  My  attention  has 
been  callcKl  to  the  condition  of  the  linen- 
workers  in  Belfast,  who  are  mostly 
women  and  children,  and  I  sent  over  a 
competent  man  to  inquire.  His  Report, 
which  goes  to  the  very  root  of  the 
evil,  shows  that  there  is  a  very  large 
mortality  from  phthisis,  owing  to  the 
excessive  humidity  and  high  temperature 


under  which  the  work  is  carried  on,  as 
well  as  to  the  quantity  of  dust 
generated  in  the  process  of  manufacture. 
Rules  have  been  framed  and  submitted  to 
the  manufacturers,  and  the  result,  it  is 
confidently  anticipated,  will  be  largely  to 
reduce  the  rate  of  mortality  in  Belfast. 
As  to  sweating,  I  believe  that  any  orders 
would  have  been  but  waste  paper  had  it 
not  been  for  the  Inspectors*  Assistants, 
whose  appointments  have  led  to  valuable 
results.  I  think,  therefore,  that  this 
system  should  be  extended  to  other  parts 
of  the  country.  I  do  not  share  the  very 
sanguine  views  expressed  as  to  the 
results  that  would  flow  from  making  in- 
spection local  rather  than  central.  I 
think  no  change  has  been  found  more 
necessary  than  that  of  the  appointment 
of  women  Inspectors,  of  whom  I  have, 
as  yet,  only  been  able  to  appoint  two.  I 
hope,  however,  to  increase  the  number. 
I  am  quite  sure  that  the  present  women 
Inspectors  have  more  than  justified  their 
appointments.  Abuses  have  been  found 
to  exist  in  large  West  End  establish- 
ments, and  a  large  number  of  prosecu- 
tions and  convictions  have  followed  during 
the  six  months  since  the  appointments 
were  made.  This  has  resulted  in  the  law 
being  better  observed.  As  to  the  re- 
marks of  the  right  hon.  Member  for 
Bury  with  reference  to  the  Particulars 
Clause  of  the  Act  of  1891, 1  can  only  say 
that  if  it  is  found  necessary  to  appoint 
additional  Inspectors  I  will  see  that  it  is 
done.  The  question  of  overtime  occupies 
a  rather  peculiar  position.  Under  the 
Act  of  1878  there  are  some  employ- 
ments in  relation  to  which  there  is  a 
statutory  right  to  work  overtime,  and 
in  the  case  of  other  employments  the 
Home  Secretary  has  the  power  to  relax 
the  restrictions  of  the  law.  I  am  very 
careful  in  granting  this  relaxation,  and 
only  do  so  in  cases  where  strong  reasons 
are  given  in  favour  of  it.  Important 
changes  in  matters  of  this  kind  so  closely 
affecting  trade  cannot  be  made  without 
very  careful  consideration.  I  trust  the 
Committee  will  now  pass  this  Vote. 

Mr.  a.  C.  MORTON  asked  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  whether  it  was  not  a  fact 
that  three  of  the  Factory  Inspectors  were 
pluralists — officers  who  had  retired  from 
the  Army  or  Navy  and  were  in  receipt  of 
pensions  ? 
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•Mr.  ASQUITH  said,  he  believed  the 
statement  of  the  hon.  Member  was  correct, 
but  he  certaiulj  did  not  think  that 
previous  service  in  the  Armj  or  Navy 
should  be  regarded  as  a  disqualification 
for  the  office  of  Factory  Inspector. 

Captain  NAYLOR  -  LEYLAND 
(Colchester)  pointed  out  that,  although 
the  staff  of  Inspectors  under  the  Factory 
Acts  had  been  increased  by  27  during  the 
last  year,  there  were  still  only  86  In- 
spectors for  the  whole  country,  and  he 
contended  that  this  number  was  wholly 
insufficient  to  fully  and  effectively  carry 
out  the  provisions  of  the  Factory  Acts. 
He  thought  also  that  greater  power 
should  Ikj  given  to  the  Inspectors  to 
enable  them  to  deal  more  directly  and 
promptly  with  insanitary  workshops. 
If  the  premises  happened  to  be  a 
dwelling-house  the  Factory  Inspector 
could  not  enter  them  without  a  warrant, 
and  the  result  was  that  in  99  cases  out  of 
100  warrants  were  never  applied  for, 
and  sweating  went  on  just  the  same.  He 
should  like  to  have  a  Re|X)rt  as  to  how 
this  wonderful  reform  was  working  at 
the  present  tune.  He  should  like  to  see 
all  matters  appertaining  to  factories  and 
the  appointment  of  Factory  Inspectors 
transferred  to  a  responsible  Minister  of 
Labour.  Whilst  the  law  was  extremely 
good,  it  was  not  enforced  in  many  cases ; 
and  it  was,  in  fact,  i)erfectly  useless  to 
enforce  it  without  an  adequate  number  of 
Inspectors,  the  present  staff  being  wholly 
inadequate  for  the  purpose  of  carrying 
out  a  thorough  system  of  inspection  of 
factories  and  workshops.  The  Commission 
on  the  subject  of  Sweating,  in  their 
Report  published  in  1892,  were  of  opinion 
that  workshops,  including  under  that 
description  a  factory,  workshop,  or 
domestic  workshop,  should  be  required  to 
be  kept  in  a  cleanly  state,  and  should  be 
treated  for  sanitary  purposes  as  factories 
were  treated  under  the  Factory  Acts. 
By  the  Act,  at  present,  this  was  purely 
a  matter  of  administration  on  the  part  of 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  ;  arid  from  that 
day  to  this  not  a  single  thing  had  been 
done  towards  carrying  out  that  important 
recommendation.  The  Commission  also 
recommended  an  increase  in  the  number 
of  Inspct'tors,  who,  they  thought,  should 
have  the  power  to  enter  all  workshops 
within  their  jurisdiction  at  reasonable 
times   without  a   warrant — that    was  to 


say,  that  where  a  workshop  was  also  a 
dwelling-house  they  should  be  allowed 
to  enter  it  without  a  warrant.  There 
were  many  other  recommendations  of  a 
similar  character,  and  he  wished  to 
impress  upon  the  Home  Secretary 
that  it  was  false  economy  to 
endeavour  to  enforce  the  law  with 
such  an  inadequate  staff  of  Inspectors, 
and  instead  of  15  extra  they  wanted  a 
very  much  larger  number.  He  was 
willing  to  believe  the  Home  Secretary 
himself  was,  possibly,  extremely  anxious 
to  carry  out  these  reforms,  but  his  position 
was  that  of  a  number  of  gentlemen  on 
the  Treasury  Bench — "  Heaven  save  me 
from  my  friends,"  and  Heaven  save  him 
in  particular  from  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer.  The  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer, unfortunately  for  the  factories 
of  the  country,  was  reclining  in  ease  and 
opulence  on  the  flesh  pots  of  the  Trea- 
sury ;  he  had  got  a  tight  hold  of  the 
money  bags  of  the  State  ;  and  for  no 
purpose,  not  even  for  the  j)urposes  of 
the  working  classes  of  this  country, 
would  he  relax  his  grip.  He  would  ap- 
peal to  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
to  dole  out  a  little  sum  to  enable  the 
Home  Secretary  to  increase  the  Factory 
Inspectors,  the  present  number  being 
absolutely  insufficient  for  the  work  they 
had  to  perform. 

Mr.  GIBSON  BOWLES  said,  that 
after  the  very  full  and  satisfactory  dis- 
cussion on  this  Vote,  and  the  very  fair 
and  candid  statement  of  the  Home 
Secretary,  he  thought  the  Committee 
would  feel  the  time  had  arrived  when 
the  Government  should  have  the  Vote. 
He  only  desired  to  say  that  he  was  not 
going  to  press  the  reduction  ho  had  on 
the  Paper.  It  was  a  reduction  of  the 
salary  of  the  Private  Secretary  to  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  the  Home  Secre- 
tary, and  he  put  it  down  with  a  number 
of  other  similar  reductions  in  the  case  of 
pluralists.  This  gentleman  was  a  Clerk 
in  the  House  ;  he  was  Private  Secretary 
to  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  ;  and  he 
was  also  Gentleman  Usher  at  the  Court ; 
and  there  did,  therefore,  seem  to  l>e  a 
reason  why  his  case  should  be  carefully 
considered.  He  did  not  projmse,  how- 
ever, to  enter  into  the  case  that  day, 
because  he  had  not  yet  got  the 
full  list  of  pluralists  which  he  intended 
to    deal    with    generally,    from    top    to 
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bottom,  when  he  got  it ;  and  as  he  was 
not  in  possession  of  this  list  he  felt  it 
would  be  invidious  if  he  dealt  with  this 
particular  case. 

Original  Question  put,  and  agreed  to. 

Resolution  to  be  reported. 

•Sir  R.  temple  (Surrey,  Kingston) 

said,  he  believed  that  upon  this  Vote  it 

was   open   to    any    private   Member   to 

challenge  the  general  policy  of  the 
Foreign  Department.  If  he  were  in 
Order,  he  wished  now  to  challenge  the 
policy  of  the  Government  in  reference  to 
the  burning,  or  rather  the  blazing,  ques- 
tion of  Siam.  The  hon.  Baronet  the 
Under  Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign 
Affairs  would  not,  he  was  sure,  think  he 
had  put  this  challenge  in  any  unfriendly 
spirit.  He  was  hopeful  that  his  chal- 
lenge might  lead  to  a  satisfactory  answer. 
He  could  assure  the  Government  that  an 
answer  was  expected  from  them  by 
public  opinion  in  all  well-informed  circles 
in  this  country  ;  that  they  were,  in  a 
certain  sense,  on  their  own  defence  at  the 
bar  of  the  national  sentiment ;  and  that 
the  anusprobandi  rested  upon  them  at 
this  moment  to  show  that  they  had  done 
all  that  duty  required  for  the  just  inte- 
rests of  England.  He  earnestly  hoped 
that  they  would  be  able  satisfactorily  to 
discharge  that  onerous  task.  They  had 
had,  as  yet,  no  Papers  laid  upon  the  Table 
upon  the  question  ;  and,  therefore,  they 
were  at  some  disadvantage  in  respect  to 
interpellations.  Several  of  them  had 
put  questions  to  Ministers  at  various 
dates,  and  though  they  had  received 
official  answers,  he  must  be  pardoned  if 
he  said  that  these  answers  were  never 
quite  so  explicit  as  to  be  satisfactory. 
They  were  afraid  always  that  behind 
these  answers,  which  appeared  so  full  at 
first  sight,  there  might  hirk  some  danger. 
Public  opinion  was  greatly  exercised  at 
the  declaration  they  understood  to  have 
been  made  at  the  outset  by  the  Govern- 
ment, that  England  had  no  interest  in  the 
quarrel  between  Siam  and  France.  Had 
this  been  merely  a  matter  relating  to 
boundaries,  or  to  some  local  question, 
they  admitted  that  England  would  not 
have  a  share  in  that  quarrel.  But  the 
quarrel  assumed  far  larger  proportions, 
and  affected  the  very  safety,  honour,  the 
independence    and    integrity    of     Siam. 


When  they  came  to  a  quarrel  which 
extended  to  the  cession  of  a  territory, 
perhaps  100,000  square  miles,  which 
comprised  the  occupation  of  districts,  the 
employment  of  naval  forces,  and  menaces 
of  a  most  formidable  kind  to  the  capital 
of  Siam,  that  was  a  quarrel  of  the  largest 
dimensions.  It  might  be  a  vital  quarrel, 
and  he  contended  that  our  interest  was 
immense,  and  that  it  was  a  most  un- 
fortunate thing  if  any  such  declaration 
was  ever  made  by  the  Government 
which  would  make  Siam  think  that 
England  would  not  stand  by  her,  but 
would  almost  cast  her  to  the  wolves. 
He  was  sure  it  was  no  exaggeration  to 
say  that  Siam  was  led  to  fear  she  would 
be  thrown  to  the  wolves.  It  was  a  most 
unfortunate  declaration.  He  knew  not 
how  far  exactly  it  was  made  ;  but  if  the 
hon.  Baronet  could  assure  him  he  was 
labouring  under  an  utter  misapprehension, 
no  one  would  be  more  thankful  than  he 
(Sir  R.  Temple).  He  contended  that 
Siam  was  led  to  apprehend  something  of 
that  kind,  and  in  consequence  of  that 
declaration  she  yieldetl  to  the  ultimatum 
of  France.  With  regard  to  the  in- 
tegrity and  independence  of  Siam,  the 
House  would  recollect  that  originally 
they  had  the  comforting  assurance  froirt 
the  hon.  Baronet  that  the  French  Go- 
vernmi?nt  declared  themselves  just  as 
anxious  as  we  were  to  preserve  the  in- 
tegrity and  independence  of  Siam.  But 
that  integrity  and  independence  were 
menaced  in  the  most  critical  manner. 
The  hon.  Members  then  repeated  their 
questions  in  this  House  as  to  whether 
the  French  adhered  to  their  assurance  as 
regarded  the  independence  and  integrity 
of  Siam,  and  he  understood  the  hon. 
Baronet  to  say  that  in  general  terms  the 
French  did  adhere  to  that  declaration  ; 
but  that  they  put  their  own  interpreta- 
tion upon  the  meaning  of  this  integrity 
and  independence.  The  French  were 
as  much  entitled  as  we  were  to  put 
their  interpretation  upon  these  very  vital 
and  important  words  ;  but  the  question, 
however,  was  what  construction  the 
English  Government  applied  to  these 
words.  What  he  apprehended  was,  that 
France  had  been  allowed  to  interpret  the 
words  in  their  own  way,  and  that  Eng- 
land had  acquiesced  in  that  very 
dangerous  interpretation.  He  submitted 
that  it  was  the  duty  of  Ministers  to  put 
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the  English  view  into  juxtaposition 
with  the  French  view.  In  the  next 
place,  when  this  matter  was  last 
before  the  Committee  he  raised  cer- 
tain questions  which  he  must  be  par- 
doned for  saying  were  not  answered,  the 
hon.  Baronet  devoting  his  attention  to 
the  speech  of  the  hon.  Member  for  South- 
port,  whose  questions  were  rather  more 
sharply  defined.  That  must  be  his  ex- 
cuse for  briefly  recapitulating  these  ques- 
tions now,  which  cither  ought  to  be  an- 
swered, or  England  ought  to  know  the 
reason  why  they  were  not  answered.  The 
River  Mekong  was  the  fons  et  origo  of 
all  the  trouble.  The  proposal  of  Siam 
was  that  the  cession  to  France  should 
end  at  the  southern  corner  of  the  bend 
in  the  river.  The  French  contention  was 
that  it  should  end  at  the  upper  corner  of 
the  bend  at  Luang-Prabang.  The  con- 
sequence would  be  that  the  whole  of  this 
bend — a  great  stretch  of  country  contain- 
ing tens  of  thousands  of  square  miles — 
would  go  by  the  board  to  France,  and 
would  enable  France  to  have  the  weight 
of  territorial  influence  right  into  the  very 
heart  of  the  Kingdom  of  Siam.  Supposing 
we  had  to  acquiesce,  or  that  Siam  had  to 
agree  that  the  cession  should  go  as  far 
as  Luang-Prabang  on  the  north-east  of 
the  bend,  he  wanted  to  know  whether 
the  whole  of  the  territory  inside  the  bend 
was  to  be  given  to  France  or  not,  or  was 
a  straight  line  to  be  drawn  by  means  of 
negotiation  or  delimitation  from  the  south 
to  the  north  end  of  the  bend  ?  If  such 
a  delimitation  could  be  secured  he 
admitted  that,  after  all  the  diplomatic 
disasters  that  had  happened,  this  would 
be  something  of  a  retrieval  for  this 
country,  and  it  would  be  greatly  to  the 
credit  of  the  Foreign  Office  if,  even  at 
the  eleventh  hour,  they  could  secure 
something  of  this  kind.  He  would  ask 
whether,  in  the  negotiations,  this  terri- 
tory inside  the  bend  was  to  be  ceded  to 
France  or  not  ?  Of  course,  if  the  hon. 
Baronet  said  that  negotiations  were  still 
going  on,  and  that  it  would  be  prejudicial 
to  answer,  he  must  accept  such  a  reply  ; 
but  he  could  assure  the  Under  Secretary 
that  the  British  interests  in  that  part 
were  directing  close  attention  to  this  im- 
portant point.  He  understood  that  some- 
where about  the  2l8t  degree  of  North 
latitude  there  was  to  be  a  neutral  zone — 
somewhere  between  Luang-Prabang  and 

Sir  R.  Temple 


the  British  Protectorate  or  British  pro- 
tected territory.  He  desired  to  know 
whether  the  negotiations  were  going  on 
satisfactorily  in  reference  to  this  neutral 
zone,  and  he  would  also  like  to  know 
what  was  to  become  of  Luang-Prabang 
itself  ?  He  apprehended  that  half  of  it 
would  go  bodily  to  France  ;  and  that  the 
other  half  would  be  somewhere  inside 
Siamese  territory,  or  perhaps  in  the 
neutral  zone.  Further,  the  French  had 
made  the  monstrous  claim  that  for 
some  distance  along  the  right  bank 
of  the  Mekong  River  there  should 
be  no  Siamese  troops  ;  thus  the 
right  bank,  or  the  portion  that  was 
spared,  would  remain  absolutely  under 
French  control,  so  that  the  whole  river 
on  both  banks  would  be  under  the  French 
command.  That  was  a  cruel  expansion 
of  the  original  claim.  Was  it  not  enough 
to  take  the  whole  of  the  left  bank  for 
some  comparatively  trifling  offences  which 
Siam  had  committed  —  if  they  were 
oflences  at  all  — but  that,  in  addition,  they 
must  alienate  from  Siam  all  that  bank 
which  still  nominally  belonged  to  the 
Siamese  ?  They  were  entitled  to  know 
whether  this  article  was  included  in  the 
ultimatum,  and  whether  it  had  been 
accepted  ? 

It  being  half-past  Five  of  the  clock, 
the  Chairman  left  the  Chair  to  make  his 
report  to  the  House. 

Resolution  to  be  reported  To-morrow  ; 
Committee  also  report  Progress  ;  to  sit 
again  To-morrow. 

SUPPLY— REPORT. 
Resolution  [5th  September]  reported. 

CIVIL  SERVICES  AND  REVENUE 
DEPARTMENTS,  1893-4. 

Class  I. 

Sir  M.  HICKS  BEACH,  (Bristol, 
W.)  said,  he  understood  that  they  would 
have  a  statement  as  to  Business.  When 
might  they  expect  it  ? 

The  parliamentary  SECRE- 
TARY TO  THE  TREASURY  (Mr. 
Makjori  BANKS,  Berwickshire)  said,  the 

Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  would  make 
a  statement  to-morrow.  He  might  add 
that  Vote  for  salaries  and  expenses  of 
the  officials  of  the  House  of  Lords  would 
be  postponed  till  then. 
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Mr.  T.  p.  O'CONNOR  (Liverpool,, 
Scotland)    inquired    whether   the   Vote 
coald  not  be  postponed  until  Monday  ? 

Mr.  T.  W.  RUSSELL  (Tyrone,  S.) 
said,  on  a  point  of  Order,  he  would  like 
to  know  whether  they  could  postpone  a 
matter  of  this  kind  on  Report  ? 

•Mr.  deputy  SPEAKER  :  Yes. 

Resolutions  read  a  second  time. 

Res.  1.  **That  a  sum,  not  exceeding  £142,176, 
be  granted  to  Her  Majesty,  to  complete  the  sum 
neceasarj  to  defray  the  Charge  which  will  come 
in  course  of  payment  during  the  year  ending  on 
the  3l8t  day  of  March  1894,  for  the  Erection, 
Repairs,  and  Maintenance  of  Public  Buildings  in 
Ireland,  for  the  Maintenance  of  certain  Parks 
and  Public  Works,  and  for  Drainage  Works  on 
the  Rivers  Shannon  and  Suck." 

Colonel  NOLAN  (Galway,  N.)  said, 
he  would  like  to  draw  attention  to  the 
necessity  for  providing  the  Suck  Drainage 
Board  with  the  necessary  funds  to  com- 
plete the  works.  He  had  been  informed 
bj  The  O'Conor  Don,  a  Member  of  the 
Board  and  a  former  Member  of  the 
House,  that  the  works  could  be  com- 
pleted in  November  if  the  money  was 
provided,  and  he  hoped  the  Secretary  to 
the  Treasury  would  see  his  way  to  pro- 
vide the  money. 

•The  secretary  to  the  TREA- 
SURY (Sir  J.  T.  HiBBEKT,  Oldham)  : 
said,  he  was  in  entire  agreement  with  the 
hon.  and  gallant  Gentleman  on  this  ques- 
tion. According  to  his  information,  it 
was  probable  the  money  would  be  found 
for  carrying  on  the  works  ;  but  he  was 
not  prepared  at  the  present  moment  to  say 
how  it  would  be  found,  and  he  hoped 
the  hon.  Member  would  not  press  him  on 

the  point. 

Mr.  T.  W.  RUSSELL  said,  for  his 
part,  this  being  a  question  he  wished  to 
raise,  he  was  prepareil  to  accept  the 
statement  of  the  right  hon.  Gentleman. 

Mr.  macartney  (Antrim.  S.) 
said,  he  wished  to  ask  what  had  been 
done  with  regard  to  the  Shannon  Drain- 
age Works.  Had  the  Board  of  Works' 
scheme  been  approved  by  the  Treasury  ? 

Sir  J.  T.  HIBBERT  :  Yes. 

•Mr.  a.  C.  MORTON  (Peterborough) 
i*aid,  the  hon.  and  gallant  Colonel 
(Colonel  Nolan)  wanted  to  get  more 
mooej. 


Colonel  NOLAN  :  Not  exactly. 

•Mr.  a.  C.  MORTON  said,  if  there 
were  money  to  spare  he  thought  they 
should  have  some  of  it  for  Peterborough. 

Sir  J.  T.  HIBBERT  said,  the  money 
referred  to  by  the  hon.  Member  was 
obtained  under  Act  of  Parliament. 

•Mr.  a.  C.  MORTON  said,  it  was  the 
duty  of  the  Government  to  pass  an  Act 
of  Parliament. 

Mr.  JACKSON  (Leeds,  N.) 
said,  he  wished  to  ask  a  question  about 
Ark  low  Pier.  It  would  be  in  the  recol- 
lection of  the  House,  when  the  pier  was 
about  to  be  constructed,  that  the  estimated 
amount  was  £7,000,  half  of  which  was 
to  be  provided  by  the  Government  and 

the  other  half  by  the  Local  Authority. 
The  work  was  going  on,  and  he  did  not 
know  whether  the  work  had  been  com- 
pleted, or  whether  the  whole  sum  had 
been  voted.  With  regard  to  the  Suck 
Drainage  Works,  was  he  to  understand 
from  the  Secretary  to  the  Treasury  that 
if  the  money  was  required  means  would 
be  found  for  saving  the  landlords  and  the 
Local  Authority  from  the  very  large  loss 
of  interest  which  they  would  otherwise 
suffer,  because  he  understood  that  the 
interest  was  falling  due  at  the  rate  of 
£5,000  a  year  ?  But,  so  far  as  that  was 
concerned,  ho  understood  the  money 
would  be  found,  so  that  the  difficulties 
mio:ht  be  considered  at  an  end. 

*SiR  A.  RO  LL IT  (Islington,  S.) 
said,  he  was  anxious  to  know  what  con- 
clusion had  been  arrived  at  with  regard 
to  running  the  Baltimore  Railway  to  the 
water  side?  It  w^as  a  matter  of  great 
moment  to  the  fishing  industry  in  Ireland. 

Mr.   T.  W.  RUSSELL:  This    is   a 
different  Vote. 

•Sir  J.  T.  HIBBERT  said,  in  reply  to 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  (Mr.  Jackson)^ 
it  was  expected  that  the  work  at  Arklow 
would  be  completed  this  year,  and  that 
the  money  would  be  sufficient. 

Mr.  JACKSON  :  And  all  the  money 
would  be  expended  ? 

Sir  J.  T.  HIBBERT  :  Yes. 

Resolution  agreed  to. 

Sir  a.  ROLLIT  said,   his   question 
had  not  been  answered. 
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•Sir  J.  T.  HIBBERT  was  understood 
to  saj  he  had  dealt  with  the  matter  at  a 
previous  period  in  the  Debate. 

Res.  2.  "  That  a  sum,  not  exceeding  £8,676, 
be  g^nted  to  Her  Majesty,  to  complete  the  sum 
necessary  to  defray  the  Charge  which  will  come 
in  course  of  payment  during  the  year  ending 
on  the  Slst  day  of  March  1894,  for  Payments 
under  '  The  Tramways  and  Public  Companies 
(Ireland)  Act,  1883,'  and  'The  Light  Railways 
(Ireland)  Act,  1889/  " 

Sir  T.  ESMONDE  (Kerry,  W.)  said, 
he  wished  to  know  whether  any  action 
had  been  taken  in  regard  to  the  inquiry 
into  the  Tralee  and  Dingle  Railway  acci- 
dent ?     The  matter  was   one  of  a  good 

deal  of  importance  to  his  constituents. 
It  was  now  three  weeks  since  the  inter- 
view on  the  matter  had  taken  place  with 
the  Secretary  to  the  Treasury,  and  he 
Wishc<l  to  know  what  the  Government 
intended  to  do  ? 

Mr.  T.  W.  RUSSELL  :  Is  not  this 
the  very  question  you  rule<i  out  of  Order 
last  nigiit  ?     ICries  of  "  Order  I ''] 

•Mr.    deputy     SPEAKER:     My 

ruling  last  night  related  to  the  manage- 
ment of  the  railway,  and  that  question  is 
out  of  Order  on  this  Vote. 

Mr.  sexton  (Kerry,  N.)  :  May  I 
point  out  that  what  my  hon.  Friend  is 
asking  is  as  to  what  steps  the  Treasury 
liave  taken  or  are  about  to  take  upon  the 
statement  made  by  the  Secretary  to  the 
Treasury,  that  an  inquiry  would  be 
instituted  ? 
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Mr.  T.  W.  RUSSELL  :  I  ask  you, 
Mr.  Deputy  Speaker,  whether  this  matter 
is  not  out  of  Order  ?  I  submit  that  the 
principle  is  the  same  as  the  question 
raised  last  night,  and  which  was  ruled 
out  of  Order  ? 

•Mr.  DEPUTY  SPEAKER  :  I  think 
the  hon.  Baronet  is  out  of  Order. 

Sir  J.  T.  HIBBERT  said,  he  would 
just  say,  in  reply  to  .  the  hon.  Gentle- 
man opposite  (Sir  A.  RoUit),  in  the 
matter  of  the  Baltimore  Railway,  there 
were  at  present  no  fuuds  available  for  the 
completion  of  this  railway  to  the  water- 
side. The  work  was  not  included  in  the 
Railway  Vote,  and  unless  funds  could  be 
obtained  from  the  Congested  Districts 
Board,  who  had  money  at  their  disposal, 
he  did  not  see  how  this  small  portion  of 
the  line  could  be  completed. 


•Sir  a.  ROLLIT  :  Will  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  bring  the  matter  under  the 
notice  of  the  Congested  Districts  Board? 

Sir  J.  T.  HIBBERT  said,  he  would 
do  this. 

Mr.  sexton  :  I  wish,  Sir,  to  ask 
the  Secretary  to  the  Treasury  with  regard 
to  the  charge  to  the  Treasury  of  £2,400 
included  in  this  Vote  for  the  Tralee  and 
Dingle  Railway 

Mr.  macartney  :  I  rise  to  Order 
—ICriea  of  *»  Order  !  "  and  "  Chair  I  "] 

Mr.  sexton  :  I  am  perfectly  in 
Order,  and  I  submit  that,  notwithstand- 
ing the  great  intellectual  powers  of  the 
hon.  Member  (Mr.  Macartney),  he  is 
unable  to  say  what  I  am  about  to  ask 
until  I  have  asked  it. 

Mr.  macartney  again  arose  amid 
cries  of  "  Order  !  " 

•Mr.  deputy  speaker  :  Order, 
order  !     Mr.  Sexton. 

Mr.  sexton  :  What  I  wish  to  ask 
is,  do  the  Treasury  propose  to  take  any 
steps  to  alter  the  incidence  in  regard  to 
this  sum  of  £2,400  in  respect  of  the 
guarantee  of  this  line  ? 

Mr.  macartney  :  That  was  the 
very  point  I  was  wishing  to  raise  last 
night,  when  I   was  asked  to  sit  down — 

[CVie«o/"OrdorI"] 

•Mr.  deputy  speaker  :  If  the 
point  is  that  which  was  raised  last  night 
it  is  clearly  out  of  Order. 

Mr.  SEXTON  :  Is  it  out  of  Order 
to  ask,  in  regard  to  a  charge  of  £2,400 
to  the  Treasury  actually  included  in  the 
Vote,  whether  the  Treasury  propose  to 
make  any  arrangements  to  alter  the 
incidence  of  that  charge  ? 

Sir  M.  hicks  BEACH:  Mr. 
Deputy  Speaker,  I  submit  that  the  hon. 
Member  for  North  Kerry  is  endeavour- 
ing to  evade  your  ruling  of  last  night. 

Sir  J.  T.  HIBBERT  :  May  I  suggest 
to  the  hon.  Gentleman  that  if  he  will 
put  the  question  down  on  the  Paper  for 
to-morrow  I  will  endeavour  to  answer  it  ? 


Resolution  agreed  to. 

Class  II. 

Res.  3.  *•  That  a  sum,  not  excceling  £22 
be  granted  to  Her  Majenty,  to  complete  the  sum 
necessary  to  defray  the  Charge  which  will  come 


,595,    /\ 
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in  coone  of  pcTmeot  dnring  the  year  ending 
on  the  31st  Akj  of  March  1 894,  for  the  Balariea 
and  Ezpeaeea  of  the   Offices  of  the  House  of 

Resolution  postponed. 

Bea.4.  "That  aaum,  notexceedjng  £33,223, 
be  gnuiled  to  Her  Majesty,  to  complete  the  sum 
necessary  to  liefray  the  CharRe  which  will  come 
JD  coarse  of  pajment  duriug  the  year  eiulingon 
the  31it  day  of  Harcb  1894,  for  the  Balaries 
and   Expenses  in   the  Offices  of  the  House  of 


Motion  made,  and  Question  proposed, 
*'  Thnt  this  House  doth  agree  with  the 
Committee  in  the  said  Resolution." 

Mr.  CREMER  (Shoreditch,  Hagger- 
ston)  aaid,  lie  would  auk  that  this  Vote 
should  be  postponed,  for  the  purpose  of 
obtaining  fuller  infonnation  than  was 
given  last  night.  The  promise  made 
hj  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  was 
not  clearlj  nndentood  by  Members  of 
the  House,  and  tliej  should  have  a  fuller 
statement.  He  was  prepared  to  move 
the  AdjournmeDt  of  the  Debate  in  order 
that  thej  might  have  a  more  definite 
statement. 

Sir  J.  T.  HIBBERT  said,  he  could 
not  agree  to  anj  postponement  of  this 
Vote,  as  it  was  included  in  the  Ways  and 
Means  Bill,  which  must  be  introduced 
this  evening.  The  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  had,  he  thought,  given  a  very 
fair  answer  last  night,  having  offered  to 
coufer  with  the  Chairman  of  the  Kitchen 
Committee. 

Mb.  AKSTRUTHER  (St.  Andrew's, 
kc)  said,  he  was  eorrj  the  right  hou. 
Gentleman  was  not  able  to  assent  to  the 
snggestiou  of  the  hen.  Member  (Mr. 
Cremer).  But  he  hopod,  at  any  rate, 
the  matter  would  be  made  clear.  As  he 
nnderetood  it,  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  would  be  willing  to  confer 
with  the  Kitchen  Committee  on  the 
question  of  accommodation.  But  the  hon. 
Member  for  Croydon  (Mr.  S.  Herbert), 
as  Chairman  of  the  Committee,  made  a 
request  for  an  extra  sum  to  meet  the 
ne^^easities  of  the  case.  They  would  like 
to  know  whether  it  was  intended  that 
this  sum  should  be  granted  to  meet  the 
views  of  the  Chairman  of  the  Committee  ? 
They  should  have  a  little  more  definite 
inforraatiou.  They  should  know  whether, 
whatever  ium  might  be  granted,  it  was 
to  go  to  structural  alterations,  or,  if  not, 
what  the  money  was  to  be  applied  to  ? 


Mr.  MARJORIBANKS  said,  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  distinctly 
stated  that  he  was  not  prepared,  upon 
the  present  Vote,  to  go  into  the  question 
of  structural  alterations  in  the  Kitchen  and 
Dining  Room.  He  said  he  would  confer 
with  the  Chairman  of  the  Committee  as  to 
granting  of  an  extra  sum  of  money, 
wiiich  he  said  he  would  be  peraonally 
anxious  to  see  granted,  and  he  thought 
it  was  understood  that  the  money  so 
granted  would  go  to  an  improvemeut  in 
the  waiting  staff  and  kindred  matters. 

•Mr.  a.  C.  MORTON  said,  he 
might  further  object  to  grants,  but  he 
did  not  object  to  structural  altera- 
tion!). The  question  was  not  altogether 
as  to  the  accommodation  for  Members, 
but  also  as  to  the  accommodation  for 
servants.  What  was  wanted  was  that  the 
Government  would  promise  to  consider 
the  question  of  structural  alterations,  so 
that  both  Members  and  servants  could  havo 
proper  facilities.  He  did  not  rise  to  con- 
tinue the  discussion  now,  but  he  begged  to 
move  the  adjournmeut  of  the  Debate. 

Motion  made,  and  Question  proposoJ, 
"That  the  Debate  he  now  adjourned." — 
(Wr.  A.  C.  Morton.) 

Mr.  T.  p.  O'CONNOR  hoped  the 
hoD.  Member  would  not  press  the  Motion. 
They  always  recognised  the  reasonable 
nature  of  his  views  ;  hut  this  matter  had 
been  discussed  at  considerable  length. 
He  thought  the  House  sliould  be  satisfied 
with  what  had  been  said  by  the  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer, 

An  hou.  Memkek  said,  he  hoped  the 
Government  would  arrange  reasouahic 
hours  for  the  Sittings,  aud  so  avoid  the 
necessity  of  their  diuing  in  the  Bouse  of 
Commons. 

Mr.  T.  W.  RUSSELL  said,  it  was 
perfectly  well-known  that,  while  com- 
plaining of  sweating  outside,  they  were 
sweating  the  people  in  the  Kitchen  down- 
stairs, and  that  in  a  worse  way  than 
anything  that  existed  outside.  They 
should  look  after  their  own  House  before 
troubling  with  outsiders'  houses,  for  theirs 

Mr.  R.  G.  WEBSTER  (St.  Pancras, 
E.)  said,  it  would  be  for  the  benefit  of  the 
Members  if  they  had  better  accommoda- 
tion in  the  Kitchen  aud  fining  Room. 
They  should  adjourn  the  question  for 
coosideratiou. 
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•Sir  J.  T.  HIBBERT  said,  he  would  Sir    E.     ASHMEAD-BARTLETT 

point  out  the  uselcssuess  of  adjouniiug  said,  he  merely  wished  to  enter  his  ob-. 

the  question.      If  they  succeeded  in  dis-  jection  to  the  attitude   of  the  Govern- 

cussinj;^  the  matter  on  this  Vote,  as  some  inent  in  refusing  to  adjourn  this  matter. 

hon.    Members   wished,    they    would  be  He  thought  there  was  reasonable  ground 

unable  to  deal  with  the  matter  of  struc-  for  complaint  in  the  absence  of  a  definite 

tural  alterations.  statement. 

•Mr.  S.  HERBERT  (Croydon)  said,  Mr.ANSTRUTHER  wished  to  know, 

he  was  sorry  the  Chancellor  of  the  Ex-  on  a  point  of  Order,  whether  the  Ques- 

chequer  (Sir  W.  Harcourt)  was  not  pre-  tion   of    Adjournment  could   be  out  of 

sent.     He  said  that  the  right  hon.  Gen-  Order,  since  the  Motion  for  Adjournment 

tlcman's  reply  last  night  was  somewhat  had  been  put  from  the  Chair  ? 

sympathetic,  for  half  a  loaf  was  better  ♦Mr.  DEPUTY  SPEAKER  :  I   pro- 

than  no  bread.     The  question  now  raised  posed  the  Question  from  the  Chair,  but 

was  one  of  accommodation,  and  bethought  did  not  put  it  to  the  House. 

it    was  clear  that  they  were    unable  to  Mr.  ANSTRUTHER  said,  with  great 

give  accommodation    to   all   the   Mem-  respect,  he  would  ask  what  question  were 

bers   who   wished    to   dine   unless    they  they  discussing — the  Report  of  the  Vote 

got      better     facilities      both      as      to  or  the  Question  proposed  from  the  Chair  ? 

space  and  as  to  service.     What  the  Chan-  [^Cries  of  "  Order  !  "] 

cellor  of  the  Exchequer  had  said  went  m      r  n      •        -     .\      ^  ^       •      *u 

.   .7   •       •               II-  ^lie  following   IS    the   Entry    m   the 

some  way  to  meet  their  views,  and  his    ^^  ^  •' 

stiitement    had    been    endorseil    by    the  ^.     '     ^  ,        rri    *  xi     -%#*•««  *««  ♦i  ^ 

.,        ^        ^    ^u    rwy                   .1     r>  ^  xSotice  taken.  That  the  Motion  for  the 

Secretary  to  the  1  reasury  or  the  Patron-  .  , .                ^     r  ^1       n  u  *          *  i  ^-   « 

. ,      "^ .            ir      I      1 1  1-1      4.     1  Adiournment  of  the    Debate,  not  being 

aire  Secretarv.     lie  should  like  to  have  •'    ,  ,         ^t-  -  ^       c  ai      r^ 

,^,                "i  i;   •*      *  ♦          i.  r         4.1  moved  by  a  Minister  of  the  Crown,  was 

had  a  more  definite  statement  from  the  ^        ''j.     ^^      r\  1        *  ^u      it             * 

^,          ,,         ir   xi       r«     I                I    *  contrary  to  the  Order  of  the   House  of 

Chancellor   of    the    Exchequer;  but   as  ^,      ,  .•'.     .     ^        ,    .,                  ^,_    ,^^ 

,       .   ,  ^  ,         n     *i                          *  the  4th  instant,  and  thereupon   Mr.  De- 

thc  right  hon.  Gentleman  was   not  now  ^       k  >                             1  ♦!      0 1    - 

present,  he  would  press  the  Secretary  to  P"  ^  '  ,Vm*^  ^^r/!^^*ir"  ^^'^^^w^     "            •*!" 

',     „,   '            .        *        ,.^.,     4.     .1       •'1  tion,  "1  hat  this  House  doth  agree  with 

the  I  reasury  to  go  a  little  further  and  ,     '           .^      .      ,         •  1  i>       1   *-^    »» 

^,  ."^        "       1  <»   •*        'PI       /*i,  the  Committee  in  the  said  Resolution, 
say  something  more  dennite.     1  hey  (the 

Kitchen  Committee)  had  to  make  arrange-  Question  put,  and  agreed  to. 

m-^Mts  for  the  future,  and  it  was  but  fair  Res.  5.     "£52,458,    to   complete   sum    for 

li.at  they  shouh.  kiow  exactly  how  they  ^^laries    ami     Expenses    of    Her    Majesty's 

,,     -^       ,       IT      1          1      •       xi         •  Treasury  and  Subordinate  Departments, 

would    stand.     He    hoped,    in    the  cir-  -^ 

cumstances,  the    right    hon.    Gentleman  Resolution  agreed  to. 

(Sir  J.  T.  Hibbert)  would  not  press  the  Posti)onc<l  Resolution  to  be  taken  into  con- 

Vote  through  to-night.  sideration  To-morrow. 

Mr.    MARJORIBANKS     said,    he  ^^.^^S  AND  MEANS, 

would  point  out  that,  under  the   Kesolu-  „       .     .          t-r.i       o     *      i  ^«n 

tion  receutly  passed,  no  dilatory  Motion  ^<^^oUxUotx     [5th      feeptcml>er],      re- 

was    permissible   unless  proposed   by   a  ^^^  ^    '             ,         ,  .             ,     ,_      o       , 

\tinUtProf  thoPrown  "'''^^^'   t<>^'anls  making  good    the    Supply 

Minister  ottlicl^rowiu  ^^^^^^  ^  ^^^  ^^^^^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^^-^^  ^j  ^^^ 

•Mu.  A.  C.  MORION  :  Mr.  Deputy  year  ending  on  the  3 1st  day  of  March  1894,  the 

Speaker,  were  not  Wednesdays  excludeil  ?  Lum  of  £11, 850,1 91  be  grantal  out  of  the  Con- 

•Mk.  DKPUTY   SPEAKER  :  Order,  solidatal  Fund  of  the  United  Kingdom." 

order !     I    had    not   the   terms   of    the  Resolution   read    a   second   time   and 

Resolution  before  me  when  I  accepted  amended  by  leaving  out  "£1 1,856,191,'* 

the  Motion  for  Adjournment  to  l)e  dis-  and  inserting  "  £11,833,596." 

cussed.     The  Motion  of  the  hon.  Meml)er  Resolution,  as  amended,  agreed  to. 

for  Peterborough  is  clearly  out  of  Order.  gjn  ordered  to  be  brought  in  by   Mr. 

It   refers   to   a   matter  of    Government  Mellor,  Mr.  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer, 

Business.  ami  Sir  John  Hibbert. 

J'l  .f  ^^f  "?f^^'^•?■?'^^J^.^T?'  Bill  presented,  and  read  first  time. 

question [  Cries  of  «  Time  !  "]      He  Mr  Deputy  Speaker  adjourned  the  House 

was  not  going  to  occupy  the  time  of  the  ^'*»»out  Question  put. 

House [Benewed  cries  of  "  Time  1 "]  Honae  adjoorned  at  ten  minntw 

Mr.  deputy  speaker  :  Order  I  after  Six  o'dodc. 
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HOUSE       OF       LORDS, 
Thursday^  7th  September  1898. 


Several  Lords — Took  the  Oath. 

SAT  FIRST. 

The  Marquess  of  Normanby,  after  the 
death  of  his  father. 

GOVERNORSHIP  OF  SOUTH  AUSTRALIA. 
QUESTION.      OBSERVATIONS. 

The    Earl     of     ONSLOW    asked 

the   noble    Marquess    the    Secretary    of 

State  for  the  Colonies  (having  given  him 

private  notice  of  the  question)  whether 

it  was  the  intention   of   Her  Majesty^s 

Government  to  agree  to  the  proposition 

which  it  was  understood  had  been  made 
bj  the  Colony  of  South  Australia,  to  the 
effect  that  no  successor  to  the  present 
Governor,  the  Earl  of  Kintorc,  should  be 
appointed,  but  that  the  functions  should 
be  discharged  by  the  Chief  Justice  of 
the  Colony  ? 

•The  secretary  of  STATE  for 
THE  COLONIES  (The  Marquess  of 
Ripon)  :  My  noble  Friend  the  Earl  of 
Kintore,  has,  I  am  glad  to  say,  consented 
to  prolong  his  stay  in  South  Australia. 
Some  time  ago  I  heard,  to  my  surprise,  that 
the  Earl  of  Kintore  thought  his  term  of 
office  was  only  five  years,  whereas,  as  the 
noble  Earl  knows,  the  office  of  Colonial 
Governor  is  held  for  six  vears.  When  I 
heard  that  I  have  communicated  with 
mj  noble  Friend,  representing  to  him  the 
strong  desire  of  myself  and  the  Govern- 
ment that  he  should  remain  the  full  term 
of  six  years,  and  assuring  him  of  the 
confidence  of  Her  Majesty's  Government 
and  of  their  recognition  of  the  ability 
with  which  he  has  discharged  his  duties. 
I  am  happy  to  say  that  at  considerable 
personal  inconvenience  the  Earl  of  Kintore 
has  consented  to  remain  until  the  ex  piration 
of  hia  fall  period  of  six  years,  and,  in 
these  eircumstaDcet,  therefore,the  proposi- 
tion of  (he  Government  of  the  Colony 
falls  to  the  groand. 

VOL.  XVII.   [rOUBTH   SERIES.] 


GOVERNMENT  OF  IRELAND  BILL. 

(No.  265.) 

Order  of  the  Day  for  resuming  the 
Debate  on  the  Amendment  to  the  Motion 
for  the  Second  Reading,  read. 

Debate  resumed  accordingly. 

•The  Eakl  of  SELBORNE  :  IJ^My 
Lords,  in  the  observations  which  I  mean 
to  address  to  your  Lordships  on  ithis 
occasion  I  shall  endeavour  to  keep  in 
mind  that  we  are  now  concerned  with  the 
principles,  and  not  with  what  may  pro- 
perly be  called  the  details  of  this  measure. 
But  in  this  case  the  principles  are  very 
laVge  and  very  far-reaching,  and  it  might 
be  possible  sometimes  in  dealing  with 
such  a  Bill  as  this  to  make  a  confusion 
between  matters  of  principle  and  matters 
of  detail.  All  I  can  say  is  that  I  will 
try  to  avoid  this.  The  fir^t  observation 
which  I  think  it  right  to  make  is  that 
the  title  and  the  Preamble  of  this  Bill 
are  essentially  misleading.  The  title  is 
"An  Act  to  Amend  the  Provision  for 
the  Government  of  Ireland."  The ' 
Preamble  is  that 

**Iti8  ex|>C(lient  that,  without  impairing  or 
restricting  the  supreme  authority  of  Parliament,, 
an  Irish  Legislature  should  l)e  created  for  such 
pur{)08e8  in  Ireland  as  in  this  Act  mentioned/* 

It  might  be  thought  that  we  were 
dealing  with  a  question  of  which  the 
purview  was  confined  to  Ireland.  That 
is  very  far  from  the  case.  The  real 
nature  of  this  Bill  is  to  establish  a  brand- 
new  Constitution  of  a  kind  for  which  no 
precedent  is  to  be  found  in  the  history  of 
this  country,  in  the  history  of  any  of  its 
Colonies,  or,  I  believe,  in  the  history  of 
the  world,  not  for  Ireland  only,  but  for 
both  branches  of  the  United  Kingdom,  on 
this  side  of  St.  George^s  Ciiannel  as  well 
as  upon  the  other.  Nothing  can  be 
more  puerile  or  more  futile  than  to 
speak  as  if  anyone  could  reasonably 
vote  for  the  Second  Reading  of  this 
Bill,  as  simply  affirming  some  abstract 
notion  or  principle  of  giving  some  form 
or  other  of  Local  Government  to  Ireland, 
whether  to  a  greater  or  less  extent. 
When  you  have  a  new  Constitution  put 
before  you,  you  should  look  round  it  and 
ascertain  the  true  character  and  bearings 
of  that  Constitution,  and  examine 
everything  which  throws  light  on  that 
question.       I  will   first  address    myself 
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to  the  question,  what  would  be 
the  effect  of  this  Bill  upon  the  Union 
between  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  ? 
Your  Lordships  will  see  delicate 
phrases  employed,  and  the  words 
"  United  Kingdom "  occur  not  infre- 
quently ;  but  what  is  the  United  King- 
dom which  would  be  left  if  this  Bill 
were  passed  ?  Let  us  look  at  both  sides. 
In  Ireland  there  will  be,  I  will  not  say  a 
new  Queen,  but  our  Queen  in  a  new 
position  and  new  capacity,  as  the  head  of 
a  new  and  different  system  of  Govern- 
ment from  that  of  which  she  has  been  the 
head  before — ^and  a  new  Parliament — not, 
indeed,  called  by  that  name  in  the  Bill. 
That  is  one  of  the  disguises  which  we  may 
perceive  here  ;  but  if  I  may  venture  to 
prophesy — I  will  prophesy  as  little  as 
I  can — but  I  do  prophesy,  that  when 
this  scheme  comes  into  operation,  if  ever 
it  does,  the  form  and  style  of  the  Acts  of 
the  new  Legislature  will  run  in  this 
fashion — "  Be  it  enacted  by  the  Queen's 
Most  Excellent  Majesty,  with  the  assent 
and  consent  of  the  Legislative  Council 
and  the  Legislative  Assembly  of  Ireland 
in  Parliament  assembled."  There  is  not 
a  word  in  the  Bill  to  prevent  it — there  is 
every  possible  motive  for  doing  it,  and  I  am 
80  bold  as  to  prophesy  that  it  would  cer- 
tainly be  done.  Well,  after  all,  that  may  be 
matter  of  name  and  of  form  ;  but  it  would 
correctly  represent  the  substance,  and  the 
-distinctions  of  phraseology  affected  by  the 
Bill  make  no  diff*erence  in  the  sub- 
stance of  that  which  this  Bill  creates — 
a  new  Parliament  of  Ireland  consisting 
of  two  Legislative  Chambers,  an  imitation 
in  form  of  this  Legislature,  of  which 
your  Lordships  are  part.  Then  there 
is  to  be  an  Irish  Ministry,  and  all  the 
Executive  government  in  Ireland  is  to  be 
handed  over  to  that  Ministry.  What  is 
left  of  the  existing  Union  after  that 
arrangement,  except  rags  and  tatters,  to 
cloak  the  wrong  which  the  provisions  of 
the  Bill  would  inffict  on  Great  Britain  ? 
Well,  my  Lords,  I  will  take  first  the 
effect  of  the  provisions  of  this  Bill,  if  it 
should  be  passed  into  law,  upon  Great 
Britain.  In  the  new  scheme  there  are  to 
be  80  Irish  Members  in  the  British 
Parliament.  That  scheme  in  its  working 
form  in  the  Bill  was,  if,  I  am  rightly 
informed,  never  discussed  or  considered, 
never  resolved  upon  bv  any  deliberate 
vote  in  the  other  House  of  Parliament. 
The    Schedule    which    contains    it    is 
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among  those  parts  of  the  Bill  which 
were  excluded  from  all  debate  and 
all  consideration.  What  is  the 
scheme  ?  There  are  to  be  80  Irish 
Members  sent  to  the  British  Parliament, 
one  or  more  of  them  from  every  Irish 
county  or  borough,  even,  as  was  noticed 
by  my  noble  Friend  Lord  Camperdown 
last  night,  from  Gal  way,  Kilkenny,  and 
Newry,  not  one  of  which  three  boroughs 
has  as  many  as  2,000  electors.  But  the 
University  of  Dublin  is  struck  out, 
I  may  safely  say  the  most  intelli- 
gent of  all  the  Irish  constituencies, 
and  the  best  qualified  to  contribute 
wisdom  and  instruction  to  the  delibera- 
tions of  the  British  Parliament.  Why 
is  it  left  out  ?  Is  it  from  a  preconceived 
opinion  that  Universities  ought  not  to  be 
represented  in  Parliament,  and  that  an 
opportunity  may  be  found  in  this  Bill  to 
put  in  the  thin  end  of  the  wedge  for  that 
purpose  ?  I  should  have  suspected  that, 
but  for  the  fact  that  the  University  of 
Dublin  is  to  have  a  place  in  the  new 
Irish  Legislative  Assembly,  where  its 
wisdom  perhaps  may  not  be  as  fully 
appreciated  as  it  has  usually  been  in  this 
country.  Well,  but  I  have  not  done 
with  the  scheme;  because,  though  I  do  not 
attribute  great  importance  to  any  details 
of  the  Bill  in  comparison  with  its 
principles,  yet  they  throw  some  degree  of 
light  on  the  animus  with  which  this  part 
of  the  Bill  has  been  conceived.  What  is 
the  manner  in  which  these  80  Representa- 
tives are  to  be  chosen  ?  At  present 
every  county  in  Ireland  is  so  divided, 
that  each  elector  has  only  one  vote  for 
one  division,  however  many  Members 
the  county  in  the  aggregate  may  return. 
That  system  of  distribution  was 
deliberately  established,  both  for  this 
country  and  for  Ireland,  as  recently  as 
1885,  with  the  full  consent  of  the 
present  Prime  Minister  and  many  of  his 
colleagues.  But  under  this  new  scheme 
that  system  of  distribution  is  entirely 
reversed,  and  under  this  Schedule  all 
those  divisions  of  counties  are  swept 
away  and  abolished.  In  all  the  22 
counties  which  are  now  to  return  some 
three,  some  two  Members  each,  the 
matter  is  so  arranged  that  the  aggregate 
of  the  whole  representation  is  thrown 
into  a  single  focus,  so  that  one  man  is  to 
have  three  votes  in  some  counties  and 
two  in  others  ;  and  that  proceeding  comes 
from  a  Government  which,  in  the  same 
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SeaiioD  and  in  the  Queen's  Speech, 
amoDg  other  mewinreB,  recommended  for 
the  consideration  of  Partiament  a  Bill  for 
establishing  equalityof  thefranchise  bf  the 
limitation  of  each  elector  to  a  siugle  vote. 
I  come  to  the  principle  of  the  retention, 
ander  the  circumstances  which  this 
measure  would  create,  of  tiO  or  auj  other 
number  of  Irish  Members  in  the  British 
Parliament.  I  attribute  so  much  im- 
portance to  this,  that  perhaps  I  maj  be 
pardoned  if  I  deal  with  it  in  some  detail. 
I  regard  this  question  as  vital,  and  so  does 
the  Home  Secretary;  for  upon  the  Second 
Beading  of  the  Bill,  OD  April    H,   he 


He  added  that  he  did  not  think  it  signi- 
fied much  how  it  was  clone.  My  view,  on 
both  points,  is  opposite  to  his  ;  but  we 
agree  iu  regarding  the  principle  as  vital. 
I  observe  that  last  night  the  noble 
HarqucsB  (the  Marquess  of  Ripon),  ad- 
dressiug  the  Opposition,  said — 

"  Yoa  object*!  to  the  removal  o(  the  Iriah 
Members  in  1886,  and  noir  ;ou  object  to  their 
retention." 

That  is  alt  he  thought  it  worth  while  to 
aa^  upon  this  subject.  Whoever  objected 
to  the  removal  of  the  Irish  Members  iu 
1866,  I  certainly  was  not  one  of  them  ; 
for,  feeling  then  as  I  do  now  the  enor- 
mous magnitude  of  the  Constitutional 
principle  and  the  practical  consequences 
involved  in  the  retention  of  the  Irish 
Members  under  such  circumstances  as 
would  be  created  in  Ireland  by  this  Bill, 
I  publicly  protested  against  it  in  the 
strongest  possible  terms,  using  words 
which  I  will  uow  venture  to  quole. 
I  pointed  out  the  manner  in  which 
I  conceived  such  an  arrangement 
must  work,  aud  how  the  upshot  of 
it  would  be  to  afford  a  chance  to  the 
Irish  of  becoming  our  masters  as  well  as 
their  own  ;  concluding  thus — 

"That  an;  ordiuary  Engtishmnn  or  Scotch- 
man with  oidinary  spirit  ani)  iDtelli){encc  and 
without  any  unpatriotic  purposes,  shoald  wishor 
eon«ent  to  bring  about  such  a  state  ot  thin^  sg 
thi*,  teems  to  me  nothing  short  of  political 
midnen." 

Those  were  my  words  addressed  to  the 
British  public  in  May,  1886,  and  I  repeat 
them  DOW.  Did  I  stand  alone  in  that  view  ? 
The  Doke  of  Devonshire  in  more  than 
«De  ipeecsh  referred  to  those  words,  ami 


<aid  he  saw  no  answer  to  them.  What 
s  the  effect  of  this  arrangement  ?  Your 
LiorJships  all  know  it,  but  no  harm  can 
done  by  briugiug  into  prominence, 
over  and  over  again,  the  importance  of 
BO  vital  a  matter.  I  distinguish  for  the 
moment  Imperial  or  ^uasi-lmperiat  from 
domestic  affairs.  As  to  Imperial  or 
r/tiaii-Imperial  matters,  this  arrange- 
oient  enables  these  80  Irish  Members,  or 
a  majority  of  them,  in  any  case  of  poli- 
tical difficulty  where  Party  feeling  in 
England  runs  high,  aud  in  which  the 
jiumbers  which  divide  a  majority  from  a 
minority  are  not  overwhelming — in  every 
such  esse  it  will  give  them  a  casting 
vote,  and  enable  them  to  turn  the  scale 
nnd  the  balance,  whether  as  to  peace  or 
war,  as  to  foreign  relations,  as  to  naval 
iir  military  establishments,  or  as  to 
the  constitution  of  the  Administration 
which  is  to  govern  the  affairs  of  this 
country.  Have  you  given  any  such 
power  over  Imperial  affairs  to  your  great 
Colonies  of  Canada  or  Australia — Colonies 
which,  without  disrespect  to  Ireland, 
may  be  well  excused  if  they  think  them- 
>ielves  not  less  important  parts  of  the 
British  Empire  ?  If  such  a  thing  ought 
to  be  done  on  principle,  how  could  it 
be  refused  to  them  ?  But  neither  they 
Dorauyoneelse  has  ever  supposed  that  any 
principle  required  it,  and  reasons  of  Con- 
atitutional  importauce  have  prevented  it, 
with  their  full  consent.  Then  with 
regard  to  domestic  affairs,  what  is  to 
become  of  the  principle  that  taxation 
and  representation  go  together  ? 
Under  this  Bill,  as  it  stands,  these  60 
Irish  Members — as  to  whom  you  will 
have  renounced  practically  and  for  all 
purposes,  except  such  as  might  o 
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power  of  domestic  government,  the 
power  of  legislating  for  Ireland,  and  the 
power  of  taxing  Ireland — are  to  come 
here  and  to  tax  the  inhabitants  of  Great 
Britain  with  burdens  in  which  they  will 
have  no  share.  They  are  to  be  brought 
in  to  turn  miuorities  into  majorities,  for 
the  overthrow  or  change  of  British  Insti- 
tutions from  the  greatest  to  the  least, 
for  the  disestablishment  of  Churches, 
for  changing  the  constitutiou  of  the 
British  Parliament,  for  anything  else 
which  a  party  in  this  country,  not  being 
otherwise  in  a  majority,  may  deairo  and 
demand,  without  having  themselves  any 
stake  or  direct  interest  in  what  is 
0  2        . 
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done.  That  is  to  establish  a  despotism 
and  a  tyranny  in  favour  of  British 
minorities  over  British  majorities.  Am 
I  putting  a  case  which  could  not  occur  ? 
Do  not  the  circumstances  of  the  present 
moment  furnish  the  best  possible  ex- 
ample of  it  ?  What  is  the  majority  upon 
which  the  Government  are  now  living 
from  day  to  day  except  an  Irish 
majority?  If  the  Irish  Members  were 
taken  away  would  they  be  in  a*  majority  ? 
I  have  tried  to  imagine  either  a  practical 
reason  or  a  reason  of  principle  for  this 
arrangement,  but  I  can  only  think  of  one, 
which,  if  it  be  the  true  one,  it  would 
have  been  better  candidly  to  avow.  It 
is  this — We  cannot  afford  to  do  away 
with  our  majority,  and  we  should  be  in 
a  minority  if  the  Irish  Members  were 
not  here.  It  is  no  exaggeration  to  call 
such  a  scheme  as  that — in  its.  effect, 
whether  or  not  in  its  intention  —  a 
scheme  for  establishing  the  domina- 
tion in  Great  Britain  of  a  minority 
over  a  majority.  Have  you  in  the  past 
done  anything  like  it  ?  Certainly  not 
in  Canada,  not  in  Australia.  And  it 
seems  to  me  that  the  thing  baa  been  done 
in  a  manner  as  remarkable  as  the  thing 
is  in  itself.  A  sort  of  cynical  humour 
seems  to  have  dictated  the  phraseology 
of  those  who  have  been  parties  to  it. 
They  have  talked  of  this  measure  as 
omnes  omnia.  Who  are  the  omnes? 
The  Irish  ;  they  are  to  have  the  omnia. 
But  the  Representatives  of  Great  Britain 
are  not  to  have  in  Ireland  the  powers 
which  the  Irish  have,  although 
tho  Irish  here  are  to  have  tlie 
same  powers  that  they  have.  This  is  as 
strange  a  form  of  omnes  omnia  as  can 
be  imagined.  In  1886  the  principle  of 
the  Irish  Members  ceasing  to  sit  in  the 
British  Parliament  for  all  ordinary  pur- 
poses was  effectually  recognised  ;  it  was 
only  to  be  an  extraordinary  and  ex- 
ceptional purpose,  for  some  revision  of 
the  provisions  of  the  Act  itself,  that 
they  were  to  be  called  in  and  admitted  to 
a  share  in  the  deliberations  of  this  Par- 
liament. That  might,  without  difficulty, 
have  been  extended  to  any  case  of  British 
legislation  for  altering  or  increasing  the 
incidence  of  taxation  in  Ireland.  Nothing 
could  be  easier  to  understand  in  principle 
than  making  an  exception  for  such  a 
Constitutional  purpose.  That  was  the 
proposition  of  1886 ;  but  we  are  told 
that  the  country  decided  against  it.     I 
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deny  the  fact ;  but  for  the  present  I 
reserve  that  point.  On  February  13  of 
the  present  year  this  Bill  was  introduced 
in  its  original  form,  and  it  must  have 
been  the  subject  of  careful  considera- 
tion in  the  six  or  seven  years  during 
which  it  was  not  thought  expedient 
to  admit  the  public  to  a  confidential 
knowledge  of  the  things  that  were 
intended  to  be  done.  It  must  have 
been  long  considered.  At  all  events, 
when  the  present  Cabinet  was  formed, 
they  at  once  proceeded  to  deliberate 
upon  it,  and  the  result  of  their  wisdom 
was  the  plan  of  turning  the  British 
House  of  Commons  into  an  Assembly  for 
two  distinct  purposes,  endeavouring  to 
separate  and  define  Imperial  as  distinct 
from  local  questions,  and  giving  the 
Irish  Members  a  place  there  to  vote  for 
Imperial  purposes,  and  for  those  alone. 
I  could  never  conceive  why  they,  any 
more  than  Canada  or  Australia,  should 
sit  in  the  House  of  Commons  for  Im- 
perial purposes,  and  I  could  see  plainly 
the  extraordinary  deadlock  to  which 
such  a  mode  of  constituting  a  single 
Legislative  Assembly  might  in  some 
circumstances  bring  the  affairs  of  this 
country.  I  cannot  feel  any  surprise 
that  that  scheme  should  have  been 
publicly  condemned.  But  the  scheme 
we  have  before  us  now  is  very  much 
worse  ;  and  if  it  be  proved  that  you  can- 
not settle  this  matter  upon  any  reasonable 
and  Constitutional  principle  as  long  as 
the  lines  of  the  new  Irish  Constitution 
are  such  as  they  are  in  this  Bill,  then  you 
must  give  up  the  attempt  to  give  a  new 
Constitution  to  Ireland  on  those  lines, 
and  not  ruin  our  Constitution  for  the 
sake  of  dealing  in  that  way  with  Ire- 
land. What  was  done  ?  The  Bill 
went  through  several  stages  in  another 
place.  Early  in  July  the  Prime 
Minister  was  understood  to  state,  in 
answer  to  a  question,  that  the  Govern- 
ment adhered  to  their  plan,  and  would 
propose  it  for  the  acceptance  or  rejection 
of  the  House  as  it  then  stood  in  the  9th 
clause  of  the  Bill.  He  may  or  he  may  not 
have  been  rightly  understood.  Later  in  the 
month,  when  that  clause  was  reached  and 
came  under  discussion,  the  Prime  Minister 
suddenly  sprung  upon  the  House  and  the 
country  by  surprise  the  naked  announce- 
ment that  the  arrangement  which  was 
called  *^  in  and  out "  was  to  be  aban- 
doned, and  that  the  Irish  Members  were 
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to  Bit  io  the  HouEe  for  all  purposes  what- 
ever. Was  it  the  deliberate  conviction 
of  the  Government  to  whom  the  destinies 
of  the  country  were  committed  that  it 
was  right  or  wise  to  make  that  change, 
or  was  it  by  some  hole-and-corner  pro- 
cess which  no  one  knows  that  some 
people  whom  no  one  can  name  per- 
suaded the  Prime  Minister  that  it  was 
oecessary  so  to  alter  the  Bill  without 
debate  in  the  House,  without  explana- 
tion or  reason,  without  anything  to  en- 
lighten the  mind  of  Parliament  or  the 
country  ?  Was  the  Prime  Minister 
himself  convinced  ?  Ho  had  on  more 
than  one  occasion  in  1886  nailed  his 
colours  to  the  mast :  at  one  time  he  said 
he  would  never  be  a  party  to  such  a  plan 
as  that  which  is  in  the  present  Bill,  and 
at  another  time,  in  a  passage  quoted  last 
night  by  Lord  Crojjs,  he  said  it  was 
**  perfectly  clear  that  such  a  plan  as  this 
could  not  be  thought  of."  Does  it 
appear  that  upon  these  points  the  Prime 
Minister  has  really  changed  his  mind  ?  1 
know  that  is  a  process  of  which  he  is  not 
incapable  ;  but  on  this  particular  subject 
I  see  no  reason  whatever  for  suspecting 
that  it  has  taken  place.  Well,  he  made 
that  sudden  announcement,  at  a  time 
when  it  could  not  be  debated  ;  for  the 
Closure  was  applied  to  the  whole  discus- 
sion on  that  clause  the  very  next  day. 
And  this  change  was  effected  by  Irish 
votes.  Now  I  should  be  the  last  person 
to  deny  that  an  Irish  majority  upon  a 
merely  Irish  question  is  to  be  regarded 
with  respect  and  is  perfectly  legitimate  ; 
but  that  our  Constitution  also  should  be 
altered  by  Irish  votes  against  the  sense 
of  the  British  majority  is  a  thing  which 
seems  to  me,  in  the  circumstances,  and 
having  regard  to  the  nature  of  such  a 
Bill  as  this,  in  the  highest  degree 
illegitimate  and  intolerable,  and  I  hope 
the  country  thinks  so  too,  and  will  show 
it.  That  they  should  not  only  obtain 
for  themselves  a  Constitution  separating 
their  Government  practically  from  ours, 
but  also  by  their  preponderating  voices 
impose  a  new  Constitution  on  us  giving 
them  a  very  large  share  of  power  here — 
one-ninth  as  near  as  possible,  of  the  whole 
power  of  the  House  of  Commons,  seems 
to  me  to  be  a  thing  unprecedented, 
and  nothing  less  than  prodigious.  A 
good  many  Liberal  Members  thought 
so  too,  probably  more  than  we  know. 
Mr.    Labonchere    was    against    it ;    so 


were  Sir  C.  Dilke,  Mr.  Atherley-Jones, 
Mr.  R.  T.  Reid,  Sir  E.  Reed,  Dr.  Clark, 
Mr.  Wallace,  and  Mr.  Rathbone — the 
last  named  as  honourable,  fair-minded, 
and  reasonable  a  man,  and  as  loyal  a  Mem- 
ber of  his  Party  as  anyone  that  exists 
— and  bow  many  more  I  do  not  know. 
But  the  majority  of  these  dissentients, 
for  the  sake  of  Party  allegiance,  or  for 
the  sake  of  whatever  value  they  attached 
to  other  provisions  of  the  Bill,  voted  for 
the  Third  Reading  ;  though  Mr.  Wallace 
and  Mr.  Rathbone  maintained  the  courage 
of  their  convictions  and  did  not.  I  say 
there  has  not  been  any  opportunity  of 
taking  the  real  sense  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  under  these  circumstances,  on 
that  proposal.  Before  leaving  that 
branch  of  the  subject,  I  must  ask  your 
Lordships  to  allow  mo  to  read  what, 
on  the  31st  of  the  same  month,  after 
the  thing  was  done,  Mr.  Gladstone 
wrote  to  a  gentleman  in  Edinburgh,  Mr. 
Cowan.  He  said  in  that  letter  that  the 
country  was  in  favour  of  the  retention  of 
the  Irish  Members  ;  and  that  assumption 
seems  to  be  the  reason  which  led  him  to 
act  as  he  did  ;  but  I  want  your  Lord- 
ships to  note  his  testimony,  which  he 
gave  after  the  thing  had  been  done,  as  to 
the  principle  involved — 

"  It  was  impossible  to  regard  Ireland  as  having 
a  claim  to  vote  upon  questions  of  an  exclusively 
British  character  while  she  was  to  be  provided 
with  a  Legislature  in  Dublin  to  deal  in  an  ex- 
clusive manner  with  Ireland's  ordinary  domestic 
affairs,  subject  only  to  the  supremacy  of  Par- 
liament. .  .  .  The  Cabinet  made  their  proposal 
because  they  were  unwilling  to  admit  even  the 
semblance  of  a  right  or  claim  on  the  part  of 
Ireland  to  share  in  the  management  of  English 
aflfairs  while  charged  with  the  separate  manage- 
ment of  her  own." 

I  must  take  it,  therefore,  from  Mr.  Glad- 
stone himself,  that  Ireland  not  only  had 
no  claim,  but  not  even  the  semblance  of 
a  right,  to  the  power  which  the  Bill,  as 
it  now  stands,  gives  them  ;  and  yet  this 
change  has  been  made  by  Irish  votes,  by 
the  votes  of  those  who  have  not  "even 
the  semblance  of  a  right  or  claim"  to  do 
it.  What  ground  is  there  for  the 
assertion  that  the  country  was  against 
the  exclusion  of  the  Irish  Members  from 
the  British  Parliament  ?  None  what- 
ever, except  criticisms  of  the  Bill 
of  1886,  founded  entirely  on  the  feel- 
ing that  the  Act  of  Union  should 
not  be  abrogated ;  and  there  is  not  the 
smallest  justification  for  asserting  that 
the  country  has  declared  itself  in  favour 
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of  the  retention  of  the  Irish  Members  in 
any  form  whatever  consistent  with  a 
Bill  npou  the  lines  of  the  present  Bill. 
It  has  been  said  that  the  Irish  Members 
are  in  Parliament  at  the  present  time, 
and  that,  therefore,  the  Bill  does  not  make 
any  substantial  change.  But  upon  what 
grounds  and  what  conditions  are  they 
there  ?  As  an  integral  constituent  of  a 
Body  having  universal  authority,  as  much 
in  Iceland  as  throughout  Great  Britain, 
in  which  every  Member  bas  equal  power, 
equal  duties,  and  equal  rights,  and,  if 
they  would  but  see  the  matter  as  it  stands, 
in  which  every  Member  has  an  interest 
and  a  stake  in  all  that  is  done  for  every 
part  of  the  country.  If  taxes  are  to 
be  borne,  each  has  to  bear  his  share  ; 
if  anything  else  is  done  which  is  capable 
of  being  dealt  with  on  the  same  prin- 
ciple throughout  the  United  Kingdom, 
it  is  applicable  to  Ireland  as  well 
as  here.  It  is  an  equal  Parliament  for 
all  purposes  all  round,  and  for  every  part 
of  the  United  Kingdom  ;  and  to  say  that 
it  is  the  same  thing  to  retain  the  Irish 
Members  \ihen  you  cut  off  Ireland  and 
give  her  a  separate  autonomy,  because 
the  Irish  Members  are  here  already,  is  to 
contradict  reason  and  common  sense. 
The  Constitutional  principle  involved  is 
altogether  different.  A  more  absurd, 
a  more  ridiculous  argument  was  never 
adduced  than  that  of  its  being  the  same 
thing  as  is  going  on  now.  Then  we 
are  told  by  the  Home  Secretary  that  the 
change  which  has  been  made  in  the  Bill 
is  unimportant,  because  under  its  original 
form  an  Irish  majority  could  have  de- 
cided the  fate  of  Ministries.  I  can 
only  say  that  those  who  do  not  wish  to 
Jlee  Churches  disestablished  and  every- 
thing done  which  a  British  minority  may 
happen  to  desire  see  a  great  deal  of 
difference.  It  is  bad  enough  to  give 
Irish  Members  a  voice  in  Imperial  affairs ; 
but  why  in  the  world  you  should  also  put 
ns  under  their  heel  and  enable  them  to 
govern,  to  rule  us,  and  to  domineer  over 
us  I  cannot  understand.  Having  no  in- 
terest in  British  domestic  affairs,  when 
the  Irish  Members  have  any  objects  of 
their  own  to  secure,  that  will  determine 
their  political  alliances  and  political 
action  with  the  view  of  gaining  what 
they  can  in  the  direction  they  think 
desirable.  The  Attorney  General  tells 
us,  that  in  British  affairs  British  opinion 
will  always  prevail.     That  may  be  true 
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when  there  is  a  great  preponderance  of 
British  opinion  on  one  side,  but  there 
will  not  always  be  such  a  preponderance. 
In  the  case  of  not  very  overpowering 
majorities  on  either  side,  the  effect  of  the 
Bill  as  it  stands  would  be  to  throw  the 
balance  of  power  into  the  hands  of 
those  who  had  become  strangers  to  the 
interests  of  this  country.  Then  there  is 
another  argument.  When  it  is  said  that 
it  is  proposed  to  do  these  things  against 
the  will  of  the  majority  of  the  Repre- 
sentatives of  Great  Britain,  and  of  a  still 
greater  majority  of  the  Representatives 
of  England,  we  are  told  that  we 
ought  not  to  dissect  majorities. 
Well,  if  it  were  intended  to  go 
on  as  a  Parliament  of  the  United 
Kingdom  on  the  footing  of  the  contract 
and  arrangement  prevailing  since  the 
Act  of  Union,  I  could  understand  it. 
But  to  apply  that  argument  to  a 
Bill  by  which  it  is  proposed  to 
dissolve  that  contract  and  arrange- 
ment, and  to  separate  Ireland  for  all 
the  practical  purposes  of  the  Legislative 
Union  from  Great  Britain — to  say  that 
you  are  not  then  to  look  at  the  sense 
of  representatives  of  each  of  the  partiea 
to  the  contract  seems  to  mo  perfectly 
ridiculous.  When  you  are  giving  to  the 
Irish  Members,  who  are  to  have  their  own 
new  Constitution,  one-ninth  of  the  power 
of  the  British  House  of  Commons,  to 
say  that  you  are  not  then  to  look 
to  the  opinion  of  Great  Britain  as 
expressed  by  her  Representatives  is  not 
an  argument  which  can  be  seriously  used 
by  anyone,  least  of  all  by  those  who  are 
continually  telling  us  of  questions  upon 
which  the  majority  of  the  Scotch  or 
Welsh  Representatives  ought  not  to  be 
overruled  by  the  majority  of  the  Repre- 
sentatives of  Great  Britain  ; — least  of  all 
when  the  whole  argument  for  the  Bill 
itself  is  founded  on  separating  the  opinion 
of  Ireland  as  expressed  by  its  Repre- 
sentatives from  the  aggregate  opinion 
of  the  whole  United  Kingdom  as  ex- 
pressed by  its  Representatives.  If  it  is 
alleged,  as  an  excuse  for  keeping  80 
Irish  Members  for  all  purposes,  that  some 
of  the  arrangements  of  the  Bill  are  pro- 
visional, the  answer  is,  that  the  provi- 
sional character  of  those  arrangements  is 
the  fault  of  the  authors  of  the  Bill,  and 
is,  in  itself,  a  very  grave  objection  to  it* 
And  the  words  ^*  unless  and  until  Parlia- 
ment otherwise  determines,"  at  the  be- 
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ginning  of  the  10th  clause,  do  not  in  the 
same  way  make  that  clause  temporarj. 
I  think  it  very  likely  indeed  that  if  this 
Bill  were  passed  by  your  Lordships  it 
would  be  only  the  bc^inuiiig  of  the 
destruction  of  the  British  Constitution, 
and  that  other  claims  would  spring  up 
in  consequence.  Should  we  not  hear 
more  about  Scotch  Home  Rule  aud 
Welsh  Home  Rule  ?  Could  it  lead  to 
anything  but  attempts  to  substitute  for 
our  present  system  a  Federal  system, 
and  further  to  disintegrate  the  Empire  ? 
The  importance  of  this  subject  is  in 
my  eyes  so  vital,  so  extreme,  that  I 
will  not  apologise  for  the  time  which 
I  may  have  occupied.  But  I  should 
not  discharge  my  duty  if  I  said  nothing 
about  the  effect  this  measure  would  have 
in  Ireland.  I  take  first  the  Laud  Ques- 
tion, and  looking  at  what  I  find  in  the 
Bill,  and  to  what  has  happened  before, 
I  must  say  I  was  much  surprised  at 
the  speech  which  we  heard  from  Lord 
Spencer.  We  know  that  for  years  the 
Land  League  and  the  National  League 
have  been  agitating  against  landlonls, 
and  for  the  abolition  of  what  they  call 
landlordism  in  Ireland  against  the 
payment  of  rents,  and  against  any 
settlement  except  by  themselves  of  the 
rents  to  be  paid  by  the  tenants.  In  1886 
a  Bill  was  introduced  on  the  subject  of 
the  land,  as  well  as  for  the  government 
of  Ireland.  There  were  reasons  which 
made  that  scheme  practically  impos- 
sible, and  I  cannot  help  thinking  that 
they  were  from  the  beginning  more  or 
less  understood,  if  not  by  all  the  Members 
of  the  Government,  at  least  by  the  Prime 
Minister.  That  scheme  fell  to  the 
ground,  and  what  has  happened  since  ? 
Lord  Spencer  referred  to  the  Land  Pur« 
chase  Acts,  since  passed,  and  now  in 
force.  But  those  Acts  depend  entirely 
apon  voluntary  agreements  between  land- 
lords aud  tenants.  They  give  no  security. 
What  guarantees  are  there  in  this  Bill  ? 
I  find  none  except  the  delay  contem- 
plate by  Clause  34.  For  some  reason 
not  explained  the  powers  of  the  new 
Irish  Legislature  to  deal  with  Irish  land 
and  with  the  relations  between  landlord 
and  tenant  are  to  be  held  for  three  years 
in  suspense  ;  but  at  the  end  of  those 
three  years  uncontrolled  power  to  deal 
with  the  property  of  the  landlords  will 
belong  to  the  Irish  Legislature.  It  is 
true  that   in    the    8th    sub-section    of 


the  4th  clause  the  Irish  Legislature  is 
restrained  from  doing  anything  which 
might  deny  to  any  person  the  equal  pro- 
tection of  the  law,  or  by  which  private 
property  might  be  taken  away  without 
just  compensation.  But  new  legislation 
makes  new  laws  ;  aud  who  is  to  decide 
the  question  of  just  compensation  ?  It 
is  certainly  not  a  thing  that  the  Privy 
Council  or  the  Exchequer  Judges  could 
possibly  decide  ;  it  is  obviously  meant  to 
be  left  to  the  Irish  Legislature  ;  and  ex- 
ceptional taxation  would  also  be  com- 
pletely in  their  power.  What  iudications 
have  you  of  the  ideas  of  justice  on  this 
subject  which  would  prevail  among  those 
who  would  have  power  in  Ireland,  or  even 
with  Her  Majesty's  Government  ?  The 
only  light  derivable  on  that  point  is  that 
which  we  have  obtained  from  the  Evicted 
Tenants  Commission,  and  from  the  sup- 
port given  by  the  Government  to  a  Bill 
to  carry  out  the  objects  of  that  Commis- 
sion. The  expectations  thus  excited  can 
only  whet  the  appetite  for  the  plunder  of 
land  wherever  it  exists  in  Ireland.  It  is 
a  vital  and  a  cardinal  principle  that  the 
power  of  the  British  Parliament  to  protect 
minorities  should  never  be  parted  with ; 
and  if  there  be  any  Party  on  whom  that 
obligation  is  more  incumbent  than  another, 
with  reference  to  that  loyal  minority  in 
Ireland  whose  rights  of  property  are  at 
stake,  it  is  the  Party  which  passed  the 
Irish  Land  Acts,  which  in  each  successive 
stage  professed,  and  were,  in  my  belief, 
really  intended  to  do  justice  to  landlords  as 
well  as  to  tenants,  and  to  create  a  tenure 
under  which  the  rights  of  both  should  be 
vindicated  and  preserved.  It  would  be 
the  lowest  depth  of  dishonour  for  any 
British  Parliament  not  to  fulfil  that 
obligation,  and  yet  it  seems  to  me  that 
under  this  Bill  it  would  not  aud  could 
not  be  fulfilled.  So  much  for  the 
Land  Question.  Now,  my  Lords, 
much  has  been  said  about  the  cardinal 
principle  of  Imperial  supremacy  ;  but 
the  words  on  that  subject  of  the  Preamble 
and  the  2nd  clause  are  in  themselves  no 
more  than  chaff*  for  birds  willing  to 
be  caught  by  it  ;  the  question  is,  how 
is  that  supremacy  to  be  maintained 
practically  ?  The  answer  which  anyone 
who  reads  and  studies  this  Bill  must  give 
to  that  question  is  that  by  this  Bill,  if  it 
were  passed  into  law,  all  practical  power 
to  enforce  that  supremacy  except  by 
war     is    abandoned,    and    all    practical 
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power  to  resist  it  is  conferred  on  the 
new  Irish  Legislature.  What  is  the 
value  of  your  exceptions  and  restric- 
tions ?  Are  they  likely  to  conduce 
to  a  permanent  and  peaceful  settlement  ? 
Are  they  sound  in  themselves  ?  Have 
you  anything  like  them  in  your  self- 
governing  Colonies  ?  Some  of  the 
powers  which  are  excepted  in  this 
Bill  are  expressly  given  by  the  Canadian 
and  Australian  Acts  to  the  Canadian 
and  Australian  Legislatures.  Are  they 
really  consistent  with  the  professed 
principles  of  the  Bill  ?  Take  the 
subjects  of  religion,  education,  and  trade. 
How  often  have  we  been  told  that 
Ireland  ought  to  be  governed  according 
to  Irish  and  not  according  to  English 
ideas  ?  I  ask,  are  the  ideas  contained  in 
these  exceptions  and  restrictions  English 
or  Irish  ?  Beyond  all  question,  English. 
It  has  often  been  argued  that  it  is  one  of 
the  greatest  blots  on  the  British  adminis- 
tration of  Ireland  that  there  should  have 
been  no  fulfilment  of  Mr.  Pitt's  intention 
to  do  something  for  the  maintenance  of 
the  Roman  Catholic  clergy  of  Ireland. 
Yet  this  Bill  expressly  prohibits  every- 
thing of  that  kind,  and  the  restriction 
cannot  be  said  to  be  in  accordance  with 
Irish  ideas.  No ;  it  is  done  to  suit 
English  ideas,  and  the  very  same  persons 
who  are  responsible  for  this  restric- 
tion are  continually  telling  us  that  in 
Scotland  and  Wales  there  ought  to  be  local 
option  on  the  subject  of  religious  estab- 
lishments and  endowments.  In  Ireland, 
however,  there  is  to  be  no  local  option 
on  that  subject.  Then  it  has  been  con- 
stantly said  that  we  have  not  duly  con- 
sidered the  wishes  of  the  great  majority 
of  the  Irish  people  as  to  University 
e<lucation  ;  and  one  might  have  thought 
that  the  power  of  establishing  or  sup- 
porting out  of  public  funds  Roman 
Catholic  Colleges,  or  a  denomina- 
tional Roman  Catholic  University, 
would  be  given  to  the  Irish  Parlia- 
ment ;  but  the  power  is  withheld  from 
them.  There  is  also  the  question  of 
trade  and  commercial  relations.  All  the 
Coloniei^  have  the  right  to  deal  with  that 
subject  as  they  like,  and  is  it  not  quite 
certain  that  according  to  Irish  ideas  Ire- 
land ought  to  have  the  same  power  ?  Do 
you  think  that  restrictions  of  this  sort, 
which  are  contrary  to  colonial  precedent 
and  at  variance  with  the  fundamental 
principle  upon    which   this    measure    is 
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based,  are  likely  to  be  maintained  ?  But 
those  who  have  thought  it  right  to 
impose  these  restrictions  have  done  a  very 
curious  thing  ;  for  these  exceptions  and 
restrictions  relate  only  to  legislation,  and 
do  not  apply  to  Resolutions.  Considering 
what  might  be  done  by  way  of  Resolu- 
tions in  critical  and  dangerous  times,  the 
reason  of  the  limitation  is  not  easy  to  find. 
Regency  is  among  the  subjects  men- 
tioned ;  but  that  is  the  very  subject  on 
which  Grattan's  Parliament  proceeded, 
not  by  Bill,  but  by  Resolution,  in  a 
manner  involving  conflict  with  the 
British  Parliament — Volunteers  also  are 
mentioned.  In  the  time  of  G rattan  we 
know  that  there  was  a  great  body  of 
Volunteers  in  Ireland,  self -paid  and  self- 
eq nipped.  What  is  there  to  prevent  the 
Xrish  Legislature  from  passing  a  Resolu- 
tion in  encouragement  of  a  similar  body 
of  Volunteers  ?  What  is  there  to 
prevent  them  from  standing  by  while 
these  Volunteers  may  be  raised,  and 
extending  approval  to  their  enrolment  ? 
As  to  the  veto,  I  wish  to  ask,  is  it  to  be 
used,  or  is  it  not  ?  Are  you  going  to 
abide  by,  or  depart  from,  the  precedents 
afforded  by  the  Colonies  ?  I  say  de- 
liberately that  in  our  self-governing 
Colonies  the  veto  is  not  used  except  for 
temporary  and  suspensory  purposes,  and 
that  •  if  a  Colonial  Legislature  should 
persevere,  even  with  a  Bill  to  which  grave 
objections  might  be  made,  and  which 
would  introduce  anomalies  which  it 
would  bo  very  desirable  to  prevent,  the  veto 
after  a  time  would  be  withdrawn  and  the 
Colonial  Legislature  would  have  it«  way. 
What  reason  is  there  to  suppose  that  it 
will  be  otherwise  in  Ireland  ?  And  if 
it  should  be,  what  would  be  the  conse- 
quences ?  Perpetual  Motions  in  the 
House  of  Commons  that  the  veto  should 
1)0  used,  or  that  it  should  not 
be  used,  and  intolerable  friction 
between  the  Imperial  and  the  Irish 
Parliament.  The  Lord  Lieutenant 
would  be  the  vehicle  for  conveying  the 
opinion  of  British  Ministers  to  his  own 
Ministers  ;  but  I  doubt  greatly  whether 
he  would  bo  able  to  do  anything  whatever 
proprio  vigore  in  matters  affected  by  the 
restrictions  and  limitations  in  this  mea- 
sure. Then  as  to  the  Exchequer  Judges. 
In  the  United  States  the  authority 
of  the  Federal  Court  is  not  merely  a  judi- 
cial authority,  but  it  is  armed  with 
Executive  powers,  and  the  President  has 
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further    Executive    powers    behind    to 
support     the    Court    and     its    officers. 
Here  you   have  two  Judges    taken  out 
of  the  general  body  of  the  Irish  Bench,  and 
appointed  by  the  Ministers  in  England. 
What  are  they  to  do  ?     They  are  only 
to   have  cognisance  of  and  to  regulate 
certain     proceedings    in     the     ordinary 
course  of  law,  and  if  they  make  decrees 
in  any  of  those  proceedings  which  are 
not  obeyed,  they  may  appoint  some  per- 
son   to   carry    them    out ;  but,    against 
popular   opposition,   and    with    support 
from  the   Executive  Government,  what 
could    any    person,    who    might    be   so 
appointed,  do  ?     What  power  will    this 
country  have,  short  of  war,   to   (compel 
the  Irish    Government   to   execute    the 
Exchequer  Judges' decrees  ?     Kesistauce 
to    judicial     decrees     is     not     an     un- 
heard-of thing.     There  was  the  case  of 
the  successful  resistance  of  Georgia  to 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States, 
and    there   is    the   recent    case    of    the 
Corporation    of    Limerick,     which     has 
hitherto  defied  successfully  the  order  of 
the  Irish    Courts    that   it   should    raise 
and    pay     certain    sums     for     servicjes 
rendered    by   the    Constabulary.       You 
may     say    that    none   of    these    things 
will    occur.      I    should    be   equally   en- 
titled to  say  that  they  all  will.     It  is  not 
necessary,  however,  to  go  as  far  as  that. 
We  must    remember  that    we    are    not 
legislating  for  to-day  or  to-morrow  ;  we 
must  consider  what  may  happen  in  the 
course  of  time  and  in  various  contingen- 
cies— what  might  happen,  for  example,  if 
we  were  embroiled  with  the  United  States, 
or  with  France,  and  engaged   in  contro- 
vereies  that  might  lead  to  war.  In  this  Bill 
the  dragon's  teeth  are  sown  in  every  clause. 
It  is  not  a  measure  of  finality,  in  the 
sense  of  a  settlement,  likely,  in  its  general 
sabstance,  not  to  be  disturbed.     The  tem- 
porary and  provisional  character  of    its 
financial  and  other  arrangements  even  in- 
vites disturbance.     What  are  the  means 
by  which  it  has  been  obtained  ?       They 
are  written  at  large  in  the  Report  of  the 
Special  Commission  of  1888-90.     It  has 
been  practically    a    capitulation    by  the 
Government  to  a  certain  organisation  in 
Ireland.      We  are   told   that   when   the 
wishes  of  Ireland  are  strongly  expressed 
they  ought  to   be  considered,  upon  the 
principle  of  conciliation  as  against  what 
is  called  coercion.     Why  that  principle 
should  be  good  for  the  purpose  of  forcing 


this  Bill  upon   the  country,  and  have  no 
application  to  the  natural  consequences  of 
the  Bill,  it  is  very  difficult  to  see.     If  an 
Irish  Legislature  were  set  up,  it  would  be 
filled  by  ambitious  men  seeking  to  gain 
power  and  popularity  in  the  country,  each 
Party  by  bidding  the  highest,  and   it  is 
impossible  to  set  bounds  to  their  ambition. 
Mr.  Parnell  said,  in  1885,  that  neither  he 
nor   his   friends    ever    could    or    would 
attempt   to   set  bounds  to  the  national 
aspirations  of  Ireland  ;  and  nobody  can 
pretend  that   this   Bill  fulfils,  or  nearly 
fulfils,  those  aspirations.     It  is  said  that 
the  administration  of  the  country  by  an 
Irish  Parliament  would  add  to  the  mate- 
rial   comforts    of   Ireland ;    but  I    have 
never  heard  any  man  make  an  intelligible 
suggestion  as    to    the  way   in   which  it 
would  add  to  the  material   comforts  of 
Ireland.     But,  my  Lords,  even  if  it  did, 
the  Nationalists  would  be  encouraged  by 
that  very  fact  to  demand  that  they  should 
have  freer  play.     On  the  other  hand,  if 
it  should  fail  in    producing   that  effect, 
discontent  would  be  aroused,  which  would 
give  an  immediate  impulse  to  the  disposi- 
tion to  ask  for  larger  powers.     What  has 
been  the  action  of  the  Nationalist  Party 
in  the  past  ?     Have  they  ever  contented 
themselves,  in  what   they  have  said  in 
past  times,  with  asking  for  such  a  mongrel 
Constitution  as  this  ?    The  question  with 
them  has  always  been  not  how  far  they 
should  go,  but   how   far   they  could  go, 
and  now  Mr.  Redmond   says   expressly 
that  this  Bill  is  provisional,  and  can  be 
accepted  only  as  an  instalment.     There 
are,  no  doubt,  others  who  now   roar  like 
sucking  "  doves  "  :  they  may  be  sincere  ; 
but  were  they  not  equally  sincere  when 
they   formerly   spoke   as   Mr.  Redmond 
does  now  ?     And  what  is  to  prevent  their 
returning  to  their  former  state  of  mind  ? 
What  does  the  National  League  say  now  ? 
What  do   their  American  sympathisers 
say  now  ?     And  in  what  direction  do  the 
voices  of  past  Irish  history,  the  voices 
and  the  examples  of  the  great  men  of  the 
past — of    O'Connell    and    Mr.    Grattan, 
and  Mr.  Gladstone's  own  denunciations 
of    the    Union     lead    them  ?      Grattan 
used    language    as    strong    as    language 
could    be    about    the   absolute    right  of 
equality,   about   going  on  to  get   more, 
about   the  folly    of   speaking  of    grati- 
tude    or    ingratitude    in    these    national 
matters,  about  making  use  of  the  oppor- 
tunities arising  out  of  foreign  complica- 
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tions.  And  Grattan  would  take  nothing 
less  than  the  exclusive  power  of  an  Irish 
Legislature  to  make  laws  for  Ireland  on 
all  subjects  ;  and  he  got  from  the  British 
Parliament  what  he  demanded.  All  these 
examples  only  point  in  one  direction,  the 
direction  of  going  on  and  not  being  con- 
tented. Nor  is  there  in  this  any  reproach 
toanybody.  In  the  circumstances  in  which 
Members  of  the  Irish  Legislature  would 
be  placed  they  would  have  a  perfect  right 
to  pursue  their  ambition.  We  are  asked 
to  pass  this  Bill  as  an  act  of  faith, 
but  I  prefer  reason.  And  now,  my 
Lords,  I  have  only  one  other  subject  to 
touch  upon,  and  that  is  the  question. 
Has  there  been  a  mandate  for  this  Bill 
from  the  country  such  as  your  Lordships 
ought  to  recognise  ?  Looking  to  Ireland, 
you  find  that  the  great  majority  of 
Ulster,  by  no  means  the  least  important 
atid  powerful  among  the  constituent 
parts  of  Ireland,  is  entirely  against  it,  so 
that  it  cannot  be  said  that  there  is  any- 
thing like  a  desire  or  mandate  from  a 
united  Ireland  ;  and  the  majority  in  Great 
Britain  shows  that  there  is  no  mandate 
from  that  part  of  the  United  Kingdom. 
How  has  the  question  been  brought  to 
its  present  position  ?  Suddenly  in  1885 
the  idea  was  taken  up.  In  1886 
the  Bills  of  that  year  were  introduced. 
Parliament  decided  against  them,  and  the 
country  decided  against  them  on  a  Disso- 
lution. During  the  years  of  political 
agitation  which  followed  nothing  was 
more  assiduously  instilled  into  the  minds 
of  the  people  than  the  fact  that  that 
Bill  was  dead.  Still,  the  agitation 
went  on  for  two  or  three  years, 
founded  chiefly  upon  attempts  to 
discre<lit  all  that  was  being  done  for  the 
maintenance  of  law  and  order  in  Ireland. 
Then  came  a  change.  Mr.  Atherley 
Jones,  a  Liberal  Member  of  advanced 
opinions,  and  beyond  doubt  an  honest 
man,  wrote  a  paper  in  a  certain  periodical, 
in  which  he  frankly  stated  that  the 
English  Liberals  generally  did  not  care 
about  Home  Rule  for  Ireland  but  wanted 
other  things  ;  and  that  the  only  way 
towards  success  was  to  urge  those  other 
things  forward.  It  was  not  long  before 
his  advice  was  taken.  From  about  that 
time  the  Home  Rule  Question  was  pre- 
sented, like  Richard  the  Third,  between 
the  two  Bishops  ;  but  its  sponsors  were 
many  more  than  two,  and  some  of  them, 
-perhaps,  not  so  good  as  they  were  repre- 
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sented  to  be.  And  when  this  Bill  was 
announced  in  the  Speech  from  the  Throne 
it  was  with  a  bodyguard  of  10  or  more 
other  measures,  in  defiance  of  the  rule 
established  by  authority  and  experience, 
that  many  great  things  cannot  be  done 
in  the  same  Session  ;  and  obviously  with 
a  view  to  obtain  sectional  support  for  a 
Bill  which  could  not  otherwise  be  carried. 
And  now  that  Bill  is  before  your  Lordships, 
passed  in  the  House  of  Commons  by  a 
majority  of  the  Irish  Members  against  a 
majority  of  the  Representatives  of  Great 
Britain;  and  if  there  be  any  duty,  the 
shrinking  or  retreating  from  which  would 
be  an  act  of  the  most  abject  meanness 
and  cowardice,  it  is  the  duty  of  giving  to 
the  British  people  an  opportunity  of 
saying  whether,  upon  this  subject,  they 
agree  with  the  majority  of  their  own 
Representatives  or  not. 

The  secretary  of  STATE  for 
FOREIGN  AFFAIRS  (The  Earl  of 
Rosebeky)  :  My  Lords,  I  am  quite  sure 
I  speak  the  feeling  of  everybody  in 
this  House  when  I  say  that  we  have 
heard  the  speech  of  the  noble  and  illus- 
trious Earl — an  effort  remarkable  at  any 
age,  but  much  more  remarkable  when  we 
consider  the  advanced  age  at  which  he 
has  arrived — with  the  greatest  satis- 
faction and  admiration.  I  do  not  deny 
that  on  this  side  of  the  House  at  any 
rate  that  satisfaction  is  somewhat  of  a 
mingled  kind.  It  has  been  our  fate  in 
the  past  to  hear  the  noble  and  learned 
Earl  speaking  on  the  side  of  the  House 
and  on  the  side  of  the  question  which  we 
ourselves  espoused,  but  I  can  assure  him 
that  we  take  his  rebukes  patiently.  They 
are  not  mingled  with  any  of  the  venom 
of  those  which  we  sometimes  receive, 
and  we  give  him  all  the  credit  that  we 
demand  ourselves  for  conscientious  opinion. 
The  speech  of  the  noble  Earl,  as  I  heard 
it,  divided  itself  into  two  distinct  parts. 
The  last  part  was  of  a  kind  with  which 
all  readers  of  history  are  familiar,  in 
which  the  word  "  capitulation "  fre- 
quently occurred,  and  from  which  the 
phrase  ^^  unknown  and  rash  experiments  *' 
was  not  absent  ;  exactly  the  type 
of  speech,  in  fact,  which  has  been 
made  against  every  great  reform  of  the 
century — Catholic  Emancipation,  the 
first  Reform  Bill,  and  the  Repeal  of  the 
Corn  Laws.  The  first  part  of  the  speech 
was  of  a  more  detailed  character.  I  do 
not  propose,  and,  indeed,  I  should  not  be 
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competent,  to  follow  the  noble  and 
learned  £arl  in  that  critical  and  legal  ex- 
amination of  the  Bill  to  which  he  sub- 
jected it  with  the  arts  of  a  great  lawyer, 
the  arts  of  a  great  Chancellor,  but  I 
hope  he  will  not  think  me  disrespectful 
if  I  saj  that  that  argument,  elaborate  and 
interesting  as  it  was,  only  added  to  the 
unreality  of  the  Debate  in  which  we  have 
been  taking  part.  He  supplied  in  one  of 
his  closing  sentences  the  reason  why  it  is 
unnecessary  to  discuss  the  criticisms 
which  he  has  submitted  to  your  Lord- 
ships, because,  he  said,  ^'  you  are  not 
legislating  for  to-day  or  for  to-morrow." 
He  was  right.  We  are  legislating  for 
this  day  six  months.  This  is  not  a  dis- 
secting room  ;  it  is  the  chamber  of  death 
itself.  Somewhere  in  the  passage,  in 
that  short  Lobby  that  leads  from  the 
House  of  Commons  to  the  House  of 
Lords,  this  Bill  caught  its  death  of  some 
passing  chill ;  and  it  is,  if  I  may  say  so 
humbly,  an  interesting  but  an  academic 
discussion,  unreal  in  every  part  and 
particle  of  it  to  which  we  have  been 
listening  for  the  last  three  days.  If  any 
Peer  will  say  that  he  came  here  with  his 
mind  open  to  argument,  prepared  to  con- 
sider the  Bill  on  its  merits,  prepared,  if 
necessary,  listening  either  to  the  accents 
of  noble  Lords  below  the  Gangway  or  to 
the  accents  of  the  noble  Lords  above, 
either  to  accept  or  to  reject  this  Bill  a(!- 
cording  to  the  arguments  that  were 
offered,  I  confess  he  will  have  made  a 
very  considerable  breach  in  the  opinion 
that  I  have  formed  of  this  Debate.  Your 
Lordships  observe  that  I  have  waited  a 
moment  for  any  noble  Lord  to  rise  and 
state  that  his  mind  was  in  that  state  of 
angelic  candour,  but  as  none  has  chosen 
to  place  himself  in  that  position  I  may 
take  it  for  granted  that  my  opinion  is 
correct,  and  that  none  of  your  Lordships 
has  entered  this  House  except  with  a 
preconceived  resolution  for  or  against  the 
Bill.  I  think  that  from  one  or  two 
noble  Peers  I  did  hear  with  a  sort  of 
blushing  diffidence  that  they  were  of 
opinion  that  this  Bill  would  ultimately  be 
rejected.  The  other  reason  for  which 
this  discussion  has  been  unreal  and 
academical  is  that  there  is  no  equal 
division  of  Parties  in  this  House.  There 
is  only  one  Party  in  this  House  and  a 
percentage  of  another.  I  do  not  know 
what  is  the  exact  number  of  the  legion 
which  my  noble  Friend  who  leads  this 


House  with  consummate  ability  professes 

to   muster    under   his    standard  ;  but  I 

venture  to  think  it  would   be   most  fitly 

described  by  the    couplet   that    Sidney 

Smith  put  into  his  description    of    the 

salad — 

"  Let  onion  atoms  lurk  within  the  bowl 
And,  half  suspected,  animate  the  whole.*' 

Under  the  circumstances  of  this  Debate 
it  is  scarcely  remarkable  that  the  speeches 
have  divided  themselves  mainly  into  two 
categories  and  classes.  There  are  the 
speeches  of  denunciation,  and  among 
these  I  will  give  a  high  and  honoured 
rank  to  the  speech  of  the  noble  Duke  (the 
Duke  of  Argyll),  whom  I  do  not  see  in 
his  place,  who  told  us  with  an  engaging 
candour  that  he  could  not  treat  this 
subject  with  rosewater.  I  have  nothing 
to  say  except  in  a  spirit  of  gratitude  of 
the  noble  Duke.  He  treated  me  in  a 
spirit  to  which  I  am  entirely  unac- 
customed from  him,  and,  if  I  may  reverse 
an  f^xpressiou  in  Scripture,  I  expected  a 
stone  and  he  gave  me  bread.  He  was 
good  enough  to  praise  a  little  book  which 
I  not  long  ago  published.  He  read 
extracts  from  that  little  book,  as  if  they 
were  in  any  respect  damaging  to  the 
position  of  the  Government  regarding 
Home  Rule.  From  not  one  of  the  state- 
ments he  read  out,  or  from  any  of  the 
statements  in  that  little  book,  have  I  seen 
the  slightest  cause  to  recede  ;  but  at  the 
same  time,  it  does  not  in  any  degree 
impair  my  general  loyalty  to  the  course 
which  has  been  pursued  by  Her  Majesty's 
Government.  One  of  the  great  specialities 
of  the  noble  Duke  is  this — that  he  is 
always  going  to  make  a  speech  about 
Home  Rule  on  every  subject  which  may 
present  itself  to  your  Lordships,  but  that 
he  never  gets  to  Home  Rule.  Just  as 
he  is  approaching  it,  ju8t  as  we  think  we 
are  on  the  clue  to  the  argument  for 
which  we  have  so  long  sought,  he  is 
seized  by  that  fatal  and  malignant 
disease  to  which  he  is  more  subject, 
perhaps,  than  any  other  of  the  many 
invalids  who  suffer  under  it  in  both 
Houses  of  Parliament — lues  Glad^ 
stoniana.  He  is  led  away  by  some 
morbid  spirit  to  discuss  and  analyze 
the  views  and  the  speeches  of  the  states- 
man whom  he  is  proud  and  pleased  to 
call,  in  every  term  of  affection,  his 
"  right  hon.  Friend.*'  I  do  not  see  why 
candour  should  not  reign  among  friends, 
but   I   do  think  the  noble  Duke  reads 
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more  into  the  character  of  my  right  hon. 
Friend  than  even  his  greatest  admirers 
have  been  able  to  perceive.  He  reminds 
me  of  the  lines  in  The  Rejected 
Addresses — 

"  Who  makes  the  quartern  loaf  and  Luddites 


nse; 


\\Tio  fills  the  butchers'  shops  with  large  blue 
flies  7 " 

I  cannot  help  thinking  that  as  my  right  hon. 
Friend  and  the  noble  Dnke  advanced  along 
the  vale  of  years,  the  flies  perceived  by 
the  noble  Duke  get  larger  and  bluer  on 
every  occasion.  I  know  that  we  on  this 
Bench  are  below  his  notice.  We  are 
merely  Gladstonian  items,  blind  tools  of 
an  imperious  and,  if  I  rightly  under- 
stood him,  a  partially  insane  Prime 
Minister.  It  is  some  little  comfort,  under 
these  circumstances,  to  find  out  that  he 
had  once  been  one  of  these  Gladstonian 
items  himself.  I  had  almost  forgotten 
the  lapse  of;  time  since  he  left  the  Liberal 
Party,  but  he  reminded  us  last  night, 
with  a  good  deal  of  expression  and  force, 
that  he  had  been  a  Member  of  a  Cabinet 
that  had  proposed  a  Bill  which  he  con- 
sidered eminently  absurd — a  confession 
which  I  do  not  suppose  that  any  one'  of 
my  colleagues  on  that  Bench,  who  have 
been  longer  in  Gladstonian  Cabinets  than 
I  have  been  myself,  has  been  able  to 
make  on  this  or  any  other  occasion.  I 
pass  from  the  choice  specimen  of  invective 
provided  by  the  noble  Duke  to  the  more 
full-flavoured,  and  perhaps  from  my  point 
of  view  equally  interesting,  specimen 
provided  by  the  noble  Marquess  last  night. 
It  was  one  of  the  most  interesting 
speeches  I  ever  heard  in  my  life.  It  was 
like  a  dictionary  of  animated  quotations. 
He  had  an  enormous  mass  of  elegant 
extracts  in  his  hand,  and  he  read  them 
out  sometimes  from  Irish  sources  and 
sometimes  from  Ministerial  sources.  He 
is  bitten  by  a  disease  parallel,  but  not 
exactly  similar,  to  that  under  which  the 
Duke  of  Argyll  is  suffering.  His  disease 
is  the  morbus  Spenceranus,  As  I  heard 
him,  I  began  faintly  to  imagine  the  course 
of  debate  in  an  Irish  Second  Chamber 
when  that  Irish  Second  Chamber  should 
come  into  being,  because  it  was  like  a 
Cicero  of  Ulster  denouncing  a  Cataline  of 
Cork  with  outstretched  fingers,  piercing 
eyes,  and  quivering  at  every  interruption ; 
and  I  am  glad  to  find  that  my  noble  Friend 
is  able  to  be  present  on  the  Ministerial 
Bench  this  evening  without  any  material 
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deterioration  of  his  health.     I  said  there 
were  two  classes  into  which  the  speeches 
of  this  Debate  divided  themselves.     One 
is  mainly  the  speech  of  invective.     That, 
I  confess,  is  the  speech  I   myself  prefer, 
as  being  more  lively.     The  other  is  the 
speech  of  detailed   examination  of   the 
measure   that   you   have  determined   to 
destroy.      I   do   not   know   why    noble 
Lords  think  it  right  to  fire  this  sort   of 
military  salute  over  the   grave   of  this 
Bill.      Every    one    of     their     speeches 
is  couched  in  the  spirit  of  Marc  Antony's 
speech  in  the  Senate  House — "I  come 
to    bury    Caesar,    not    to    praise    him." 
We  do  not  expect  praise  of  the  Bill  from 
noble    Lords    below    the    Gangway   or 
from  noble  Lords  opposite  ;  but  I  think 
they    might,   under    the    very    delicate 
circumstances  of  the  case,  spare  us  any 
detailed  criticism,  or,  in  fact,  any  detailed 
reasons  founded  on  the  Bill,  when  they 
have   already  made   up  their   minds   so 
completely  upon  what  they  are  resolved 
to  do  with  it.     May  I  take  three  instances 
of   what    I    mean  ?     I    will    take    the 
instance  of  the  noble  and  learned  Earl 
who  has  just  sat  down.     He  discussed 
at  great  length,  and  with  every  variety 
of  treatment,  the  question  of  the  retention 
of   the    Irish   Members    in   Parliament. 
Now,  I  say  that   the   retention   of  the 
Irish  Members  in  Parliament,  though  a 
very  important  detail,  though  an  organic 
detail,  is  only  a  detail  still  ;  and  that  if 
the   noble   and    learned   Earl    had   any 
genuine  and  sincere  wish  to  discuss  this 
Bill   on   its   merits,  he  might  perfectly 
well  have  voted  for  the  Second  Reading, 
reserving  this  point  of  the  retention  of 
the  80  Irish  Members  for  a  subsequent 
discussion   in   Committee.     I   think    he 
might  give  us  some  credit  for  the  fact 
that   the   retention  or  exclusion    of  the 
Irish  Members  is  not  a  point  unattended 
altogether   by  difficulty.      In    1886   we 
proposed  their  entire  exclusion.      From 
what  I  understand   to-night   the   noble 
and  learned  Earl  has  a  preference  for  that 
course.     I   wish   he   had  told  us  so  in 
1886. 

The  Eakl  of  SELBORNE  :  I  did. 

The  Earl  op  ROSEBERY  :  I  am 
greatly  obliged  to  the  noble  and  learned 
Earl ;  the  circumstances  escaped  my 
recollection.  What  we  did  hear  were 
much  louder  voices  demanding  the  reten- 
tion of  the  Irish  Members  as  essential  to 
the  integrity  and  supremacy  of  the  Im- 
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perial   Parliament.     If    the    noble    and 
learned  Earl  prefers  that  course,  I  can 
tell  him  that,  as  far  as  I  can  gather  from 
his    public    speeches,     he    has   a   very 
illustrioas  Colleague  in  that  preference — 
DO  less  than  the  Prime  Minister  himself. 
No    one   who  read   the   speech   of  the 
Prime  Minister  on  the  Second  Reading — 
no  one  who  has  read  his  speeches  in  the 
country,  will  doubt  that  it  was  owing  to 
the  overwhelming    pressure    of    public 
opinion,    both   within  and   without   his 
Party,  that  he  gave  way  on  that  par- 
ticular   point    to   the   wishes   of    those 
around  him.     And  I  must  say  this  about 
the  rather  jaunty  manner  in  which  noble 
Lords  opposite  bestow  their  criticism  on 
this  Bill  :  They  seem  to  think  that  any 
criticism  is  fatal  to  any  clause  ;  as  if  the 
Bills    which  they  are  in    the   habit   of 
introducing      are      essentially      perfect 
and  unamendable ;    and   that   the   sub- 
ject   with    which    we     have     had     to 
deal,  if    properly  dealt  with,  presented 
no    difficulty     at      all.        To-night     I 
would     ask    to     waive     all     discussion 
of  the  Bill,  for  the  reason  that  in  my 
opinion,  first,  that  discussion  is  an  unreal 
discussion  ;    and,  secondly,  the  poiut  on 
which  we  are  at  issue  to-night  is  much 
larger  than  this  Bill,  or  than  any  Bill. 
It    is  the    vast    question    of  the  policy 
which  we  propose  for  Ireland — a  policy 
which,  on  the  one  side,  is  founded  on  the 
experience   of  the  past,   and  which,  on 
the  other  side,  is  in  the   womb   of  the 
future.     I  cannot  help  thinking  that  in 
taking  this  view  of  this  discussion,  and 
in  making  it  a  question  of  a  policy  and 
not  of  a  Bill,  we  might  do  something  to 
raise  both  the  Debate  and  ourselves.  We 
might  do  something  better  than  chew  the 
dry  bones  of  the  Bill,  or  what  has  been 
left  of  them,  by  the  keen  and  uu wearied 
teeth  of  the  House  of  Commons,  aud  we 
might  at  least  desist  from  the  petty  and 
pitiful  personal  recrimination  which  has 
been  too  often  indulged  in.     There  is  not 
one  of  you,  my  Lords,  who  in  his  heart 
believes    that    we    are    Separatist    and 
traitors  and  place-hunters.     There  is  not 
one    sane  Member    of  your    Lordships' 
House  who  believes  in   the  imputations 
which   are    made  freely  outside  though 
not  inside  this  House  on  the  honesty  of 
our  motives.     And  we,  on  our  side,  do 
not    believe     that    you    are    statesmen 
anxious    to   tyrannise  and   ride   rough- 
shod over  the  Iriflh  people,  and  imbrue 


your  hands  in  Irish  gore.     The  truth  is 
very  simple  :    and  if  we  were   to  open 
our  eyes  to  and  recognise  that  truth  we 
should  greatly  facilitate  discussion.     We 
are  two  political  Parties  disagreeing  as 
to  the  best  practical  method  of  governing 
aud  conciliating  Ireland.     That  is  a  very 
great  question  in  itself.    No  much  greater 
question  could  occupy  us.     It  is  a  ques- 
tion which  has  puzzled  the  wisest  minds 
of  ages  past ;  and  I  do  not  believe  that 
we,  in  attempting  to  arrive  at  an  honest 
conclusion   on    this    subject,  will   much 
further  our   purpose  by  blackening  the 
political   morality  of  a   political  Party. 
You  may  be  certain,  in  regard  to  this 
controversy,    of   the   infallibility  of  the 
course  you  have  pursued  or  propose  to 
pursue.     I  may  frankly  say  that  I  am  by 
no  means  sure  of  mine.     I  am  not  certain 
about  anything  with  regard  to  Ireland. 
[^Opposition  cheers  J]     I  was  never  more 
gratified  than  by    those  cheers.      They 
show  that  there  are  some  points,  at  least, 
on  which  noble  Lords  opposite  have  not 
yet  made  up  their  minds  definitely.  They 
are  not  quite  certain  about  Ireland.  That 
is,  at  least,  a  ray  of  hope.     I  say  that  I 
am  not  certain  about  Ireland  ;  but  I  can 
at  least  say  this — that  I   have  come  to 
the  conclusion  at  which  I  have  arrived 
after  a    long  and   painful    study  —  that 
I  have  arrived  at  the  convictions  which  I 
hold  in  the  teeth  of  all,  or  almost  all,  that 
would  tend   to  make  me  take  the  other 
side.     We  here  have  known  the  bitterest 
pang  that  can  fall  to  public  men  to  suffer. 
We   have   known    the    separation    from 
colleagues  and  friends.    We  have  known 
not  merely  separation  from   colleagues, 
but  the  bitterness  of  their  denunciations 
of  us  ;  and  I   venture  to  say  tliat  if  we 
had  been  anxious  to  lead  a  quiet  life  or  a 
pleasant  life,  if  we  had  been  willing  to 
sacrifice  our  convictions,  as  you  think  or 
assert  that  we  have  sacrificed  them,  it 
would  not   have  been    in   the   direction 
which  we  are  pursuiug  that  we  should 
have    gone.     My    Lords,    I    say,    then, 
to-night  that  it   is  not  the  Bill  but  the 
policy   which   is   at   issue,   and  nobody 
knows  that  better  than  your  Lordships 
who  sit  over  against  me.    Tour  treatment 
of  the  Bill  shows  it  both  in  the  House  of 
Lords  and  in  the  House  of  Commons.  It 
seems  to  me  that  there  were  in  the  House 
of  Commons  two  logical  courses  to  pursue^ 
and  only  two,  with  regard  to  the  Bill. 
The  first  was  to  say  that  you  could  not 
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touch  it  in  any  shape  or  form  ;  that  jou 
would  have  no  dealings  with  the  accursed 
thing  ;  that  you  would  vote  for  its  rejec- 
tion on  the  Second  Reading ;    and  that 
nothing  would  induce  you  to  incur  i^ny 
responsibility  for  any  detail  of  the  Bill, 
of  which  you  have  so  great  a  horror.  The 
other  course  was  this.     Having  accepted 
the  Second  Reading  as  the  expression  of 
the  voice  of  Ireland  on  its  own  destiny, 
and  the  voice  of  the  House  of  Commons 
as  to  what  it  thought  best  for  Ireland, 
that  you  should  endeavour  at  any  rate 
to   manipulate   it   in  order  to  get  it  as 
much  to  your  minds  as  possible.     And  I 
am  perfectly  certain  of  this — and  I  am 
speaking  without  consultation  with,  but 
in  the  hearing  of,  many  of  my  colleagues 
— that    if    you   had   taken   that   second 
courise,  and  frankly  accepted  the  principle 
of  some  large  measure  of  local  legislation 
in   Ireland,   and   had   ofiPered   bona  fide 
suggestions  with  a  view  of  bringing  that 
to  pass  in  a  manner  consonant,  as  you 
believed,  with  the  safety  and  the  integrity 
of  the  Empire,  we  should  have  held  out 
not  one,  but  both,  hands  to  welcome  your 
assistance.     My  Lords,    the  Opposition 
in  the  House  of  Commons  did  not  care 
to  take  either  course.     The  course  pur- 
sued reminded  mo  of  a  very  interesting 
national  sport  to  which,  perhaps,  none  of 
your  Lordships  are  addicted — I  moan  the 
Spanish  bull-fight.  The  bull-fight  in  Spain 
is  a  national  and  almost  sacred  institu- 
tion.    They  have  to  kill  the  bull — that 
is  the  primary  purpose.     You  had  to  kill 
the  Bill — that  was   your   primary   pur- 
pose ;  and  you  went  about  it  very  much 
in  the  same  way.     The  first  act  of  the 
drama  is  when  the  toreadors^  or  lance- 
bearers,   attack   the   bull   openly.     The 
bull  generally  gets  the  better  of  them,aud 
they  are  hurried  from  the  scene.       That 
stage  is  analogous  to  the  Second  Reading 
of  our  Bill.     Then  comes  the  stage  when 
the    light  infantry   of    the  bull -ring — I 
never   can   pronounce   their    name,   but 
I  could  write  it  on  paper — ^attempt  to  fix 
light  darts  into  the  bull,  to  prick  it  all 
over,  and  to  annoy  and  exasperate  it  in 
every  way,  not  for  the  purpose  of  killing 
it  or  wounding  it  seriously,  but  apparently 
out  of  general  "  cussed ness."      That,  I 
think,  reflects  not  unfaithfully  the  Com- 
mittee stage  of  tbe  Bill.     Then  comes 
the  last  and  most  solemn  process  of  all, 
when  the  matador  comes  into  the  ring. 
Id  one  hand  he  holds  the  sword  for  the 
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purpose  of  killing  the   bull,  and  in  the 
other  a  cloak  with  which  to  mislead  the 
bull  as  to  his  intentions.      And  I  think  I 
recognise  in  the  noble  Marquess  opposite 
the  features  of  the  matador.       The  con- 
trast in  the  treatment  of  the  Bill  by  the 
two   Houses  is  very   remarkable.     The 
House  of  Commons  lingered  over  it  with 
a  sort  of  afiPectionate  solicitude.     If  they 
saw  the  slightest  danger  of  its  departure 
they  hastily  pinned  new  sheets  of  Amend- 
ments to  its  wings,  and  it  might  be  said 
almost  that  they  viewed  its  appearance 
and  disappearance  with  equal  regret.      I 
do  not  know  of  anything  like  it  since  the 
occasion  when  tbe  well-known  traveller, 
Herman  Melville,  was  surrounded  by  al- 
most every  luxury  and  attention  on  the 
Island  of  Tahiti,  when  nothing  was  loo 
good  for  him,  and  he  enjoyed  it  all,  till 
he  found  out  that  it  was  only  preparing 
him  for  a  meal  that  was  subsequently  to 
take  place  on  his  own  fattened  carcase. 
But  the  House  of  Lords  treats  this  Bill 
in  a  very  different  spirit.     It  gives  it  a 
very   short  shrift  indeed.      Less  than  a 
week  is  sufficient  from  the  time  of  its 
leaving  the  House  of  Commons  for  its 
destruction  in  the  House  of  Lords.    Here 
there  are  none  of  those  little  attentions 
which   distinguished    it    in    the    House 
of    Commons.     There    are    no   Amend- 
ments, no  Instructions  to  the  Committee, 
and  no  Committee  to  instruct.     I  do  not 
know  that  there   is  anything  which  this 
Bill  in  its  treatment  so  much  resembles 
as  the  old   recipe   for  cooking    a  pike. 
You  fill  the  pike  with  everything  that  is 
most  rich,  rare,  and  toothsome  in  quality, 
and  having  done  that  you  fling  the  pike 
out  of  the  window  as  being  of  no  value  at 
all.     This  was  very  humorous  behaviour 
of  the  Tory  Party  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, and  it  is  not  altogether  without 
humour  in   the    House   of   Lords.     But 
surely  your  conduct  is  hardly  respectful 
to  your  colleagues  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons.    At  what  price  do  you  value  all 
their    ability,    their    energy,   and    their 
time  ?      I     know    that     they    did    not 
attempt  obstruction  ;    such   a  course  as 
that  they  would    indignantly   repudiate. 
But      they     did      attempt      legislation. 
They  did  succeed    in  introducing  some 
clauses  into  the  Bill  ;  and   the  result  of 
all  their  efforts,  of  all  their  quips  and 
cranks,  of  all  their  philippics,  of  all  their 
physical  and  even  pugilistic  encounters  is 
that  at  (the  moment  the  Bill  arrives  at 
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the  House  of  Lords  you  have  nothing  to 
saj  to  it  except  to  tell  it  to  begone.     I 
do  not  know  whether  we  are  to  consider 
that  the  coarse  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons was  entirely  a  matter  of  blowing 
soap  babbles  ;  that  it  was  merely  a  sham 
fight  ;  that  it  was  merely  the  playing  of 
a  big  fish,  while  confident  in  the  know- 
ledge that  the  noble  Dake  was  on  the 
bank  ready  with  the  gaff  for  it.     There 
was  one  very  instructive  illustration  of 
the  way  in  which  this  Bill  was  treated 
by  the  ConservatiTe  Party  in  the  House 
of  Commons.     And  when  I  say  the  Con- 
servative Party,  I  do  not  mean  the  free 
and    uncontrollable    free-lances    of    the 
Conservative  Party,  but   the   solid  and 
respectable  and  almost  venerable  occu- 
pants of  the  Front  Bench.     I  will  take 
the  clause  on  which  the  noble  and  learned 
Earl  has  spent  so  much  time  to-night, 
the  9th  clause — now,  I  think,  the  10th. 
Let    OS    apply    to     that     the     test    of 
eitbo"  not  touching  ^'  the  accursed  thing," 
or  only  touching  the  '*  accursed  thing  " 
in  order  to  amend  it  in  some  given  and 
fruitful  direction.     On  July  10  the  Front 
Conservative  Bench  voted  in  Committee 
for  retaining  the  whole  of  the  103  Mem- 
bers instead  of  80  to  vote  for  Imperial 
purposes.     That  was  a  large  and  liberal 
allowance,  even  larger  and  more  liberal 
than  the  noble  and  learned  Earl  would  be 
inclined  to  concede.     This  was  the  way 
in  which  the  Conservative  Opposition  in 
the  House  of  Commons  endeavoured  to 
avoid  the  evil  of  too  large  an  Irish  mix- 
ture in   the  Imperial  Parliament.     The 
same  day  they  voted  on  an  Amendment 
by  Mr.  Heneage  for  the  total  exclusion 
of  all  the  Irish  Members.     On  July  11 
an  Amendment   was   proposed   by   Mr. 
SetoQ-Karr  to  reduce  the  number  to  48  ; 
on  July  13  they  voted  in  favour  of  the 
^in-and-out"   arrangement  against  Mr. 
Gladstone's  final  proposal  of  80  Members 
for  all  purposes  ;  and,  last,  they  voted  to 
omit    the     clause     together.      ["Hear, 
hear  I"J     "  Hear,  hear,"  says  the  noble 
Viscount  opposite.     Will  the  noble  Vis- 
count tell  me  the  object  of  these  tactics  ? 
Was  it  to  bring  Parliamentary  Institu- 
tions into  contempt  ?     I  do   not   credit 
the  noble  Viscount,  one  of  the  pillars  of 
the  Constitution,  with  any  such  nefarious 
design  ;    but  to  the   rank   outsider,  the 
arm-chair  critic,  it  appears  as  if  the  real 
design  was  to   bring  Parliamentary  In- 
stfitotlom  into  disrepute.    It  has  had  that 


effect ;  I  do  not  know  whether  it  was 
meant  to  bring  them  into  disrepute  and 
invite  some  Cromwell  to  put  an  end  to 
them  both  for  Imperial  and  Irish  pur* 
poses.  I  say  that,  great  as  has  been  the 
responsibility  of  the  House  of  Commons 
in  this  matter,  your  responsibility  is  ten- 
fold greater.  You  have  undertaken  a 
tremendous  responsibility.  I  will  not 
ask  what  means  you  have  taken  to  fortify 
yourselves  for  the  contest  in  which  you 
are  preparing  to  enter.  I  will  say  nothing 
as  to  the  general  position  of  this  House. 
I  have  never  concealed  my  opinion  as  to 
the  unfortunate  position  of  an  unreformed 
House  of  Lords.  On  two  occasions  I 
have  brought  that  subject  before  your 
Lordships.  For  any  Peer  holding  the 
opinions  that  I  do  to  bring  any  subject 
in  any  circumstances  before  this  House 
is  merely  waste  of  time  and  breath.  But 
I  will  say  this,  and  I  say  it  in  sober 
seriousness,  without  any  wish  to  say 
anything  that  could  be  disagreeable  to 
the  noble  Marquess  opposite,  for  whose 
abilities  I  entertain  a  sincere  admiration. 
I  do  believe  that  perhaps  the  gravest 
reproach  that  posterity  and  history  will 
bring  against  his  six  years  of  government 
is  this — that  he  made  no  serious  attempt 
to  reform  the  Second  Chamber,  which, 
after  all,  is  the  pillar  of  the  Conservative 
Party.  I  am  sure  that  he  himself  will 
be  the  last  to  disclaim  any  such  descrip- 
tion for  the  little  Bill  which  was  being 
withdrawn  by  the  late  Mr.  Smith  in  the 
House  of  Commons  at  the  time  he  was 
about  to  explain  it  to  us  in  tlie  House  of 
Lords.  But,  m'y  Lords,  I  venture  to 
think,  with  regard  to  this  contest  in 
which  you  are  about  to  engage,  there  is 
a  particular  consideration  which  should 
have  not  much  less  weight  with 
you  than  the  general  consideration 
which  I  have  submitted  to  you.  The 
noble  Marquess  (tae  Marquess  of  Zet- 
land) alluded  the  other  night,  in  terms  of 
some  disparagement,  to  the  fact  that  tli3 
Benches  behind  the  Government  wer.; 
not  swarming  with  Irish  Peers.  Well, 
they  do  not  usually  swarm  with  Peers 
of  any  kind,  and  I  do  not  particularly 
know  why  on  this  occasion  they  should 
swarm  with  Irish  Peers.  There  are,  as  I 
see  from  a  Return  recently  issued,  113 
Irish  Peers  who  have  seats,  I  think,  in 
this  House.  I  want  to  know — because  it 
is  an  important  fact,  at  least  an  impor- 
tant factor  in  fighting  five-sixths  of  the 
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popular  representatiou  of  Ireland — how 
many  of  those  Irish  Peers  can  be  said 
in  any  sense  whatever  to  represent  any 
part  of  Ireland,  except  that  fraction  of 
a  Province  which  jou  choose  for  jour 
own  purposes  to  call  the  loyal  Province 
of  Ulster  ?  I  say  it  without  the  slightest 
desire  to  say  anything  that  may  be 
offensive  to  Irish  Peers  opposite;  but, 
at  the  same  time,  it  is  true.  The 
noble  Lord  (Lord  Muskerry),  who  spoke 
with  great  vehemence  from  behind  the 
Opposition  Bench  the  other  night,  told 
us  two  or  three  times  in  the  course  of  his 
speech  that  he  knew  all  about  Ireland. 
That  is  not  the  question.  The  question 
on  this  occasion  is — I  do  not  wish  to  put 
it  offensively — what  does  Ireland  know 
about  him  ?  Does  he  represent  Ireland 
in  any  shape  or  form  ?  Because,  if  this 
House  is  going  with  113  Irish  Peers — 
who,  I  venture  to  say,  can  only  represent 
one  class  in  Ireland — ^to  enter  into  a 
contest  with  the  House  of  Commons  on  a 
subject  in  which  they  are  face  to  face 
with  five-sixths  of  the  Irish  representa- 
tion, on  a  subject  which  concerns  all  and 
every  class  in  Ireland,  then  I  say  they 
are  very  insufficiently  equipped  for  the 
battle.  My  Lords,  that  was  a  digression 
about  the  House  of  Lords.  But,  with 
regard  to  your  responsibility,  I  repeat 
that,  in  my  opinion,  your  responsibility 
with  regard  to  this  Bill  is  infinitely 
greater  than  that  of  the  House  of 
Commons.  I  will  tell  you  why.  It  is 
because  you  are  masters  of  the  situation, 
and  you  have  the  power  absolutely  in 
your  hands.  The  noble  Duke  who  moved 
the  rejection  of  this  Bill,  and  whose 
speech  I  had  the  misfortune  not  to  hear, 
at  Ilkley  recently  spoke  of  the  reasons 
which  made  him  desirous  to  move  the 
rejection  of  this  Bill.  One  of  the  reasons 
he  gave  was  that  the  Bill  has  not  had 
adequate  opportunity  of  discussion.  Now, 
I  gay,  you  are  in  the  position  of  being 
able  to  give  it  the  fullest  and  freest 
opportunities  of  discussion.  If  your 
objection  to  this  Bill  was  really  on  the 
ground  that  it  had  not  had  sufficient 
discussion,  you  could  in  a  moment  put  an 
end  to  that  complaint,  and  give  it  more 
discussion  than  any  Bill  ever  received. 
Tou  could,  if  you  have  any  wish  to  settle 
this  Irish  Question  in  a  way  in  which  I 
have  sometimes  felt  it  will  be  settled — by 
an  agreement  between  both  the  political 
Parties — jou  have  an  opportunity  on  this 
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occasion,  which  I  suppose  you  are  going 
to  throw  away,  of  obtaining  adequate 
discussion,  and  of  having  a  Conference 
which  should  settle  the  terms  on  which 
Ireland  should  have  self-government  in 
the  future — a  Conference  not  less 
elaborate,  not  less  important,  and  not 
less  representative  than  that  which  met 
in  May,  1787,  to  settle  the  matchless 
Constitution  of  the  United  States. 
You  may  say  that  you  do  not  wish  to 
have  anything  to  do  with  any  form  of 
Home  Rule.  But  that  is  not  the  case. 
I  do  not  know  what  it  may  be  with 
noble  Lords  opposite ;  but,  after  all, 
noble  Lords  must  remember  that  many 
of  the  reforms  they  have  opposed  with 
the  greatest  ferocity  they  have  come  to 
propose  themselves  in  course  of  time ; 
and,  therefore,  they  must  not  be  too  abso- 
lutely certain  that  this  is  the  course  they  are 
always  likely  to  pursue  on  this  question. 
But  with  regard  to  the  Liberal  Unionist 
Leaders  the  case  is  very  different  indeed. 
We  have  the  election  addresses  of  Mr. 
Chamberlain  and  Lord  Hartiugton  in 
1886,  in  which  they  plainly  state  and 
lay  down  the  fact  that  after  all  Home  Rule 
is  mainly  a  question  of  degree,  and  they 
state  the  limitations  succinctly  and 
definitely  within  which  they  may  be 
prepared,  to  grant  Home  Rule.  Are 
they  of  that  opinion  now  ?  If  so,  the 
noble  Duke  was  singularly  ill-advised  in 
moving  the  rejection  of  this  Bill,  because 
what  might  you  have  done  ?  You 
might  have  allowed  the  Second  Reading 
to  pass  sub  silentioy  or  have  carried  it 
with  any  form  of  protest  which  your 
Lordships  chose  ;  but  when  you  got  into 
Committee  you  might  have  modelled  the 
Bill  to  your  liking.  You  might  have 
struck  out  every  clause  you  disliked — 
perhaps  you  will  say  that  would  be  every 
clause — then  it  would  have  been  open  to 
you  to  substitute  what  clauses  you  pre* 
ferred.  You  might  have  had  an  oppor- 
tunity— which,  of  course,  you  are  not 
going  to  take— of  declaring  and  defining 
your  policy  with  regard  to  this  great 
question  of  Ireland.  Your  Bill  might 
then  have  gone  down  to  the  House  of 
Commons,  where  it  would  have  met,  no 
doubt,  with  a  stout  resistance.  But 
what  would  ultimately  have  come  about^ 
what  would  have  happened  if  jou 
and  they  had  both  insisted  on  the 
mass  of  your  Amendments  ?  A  Con- 
ference would  have  taken  place  betweeik 
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the  two  Houses  which  might  have  led  to 
a  fniitful  result  ;  and  I  say  that  the 
patriotic  course  for  your  Lordships  to 
have  taken,  unless  jou  have  determined 
never  to  "devolve  any  local  husiness  to 
Ireland,  was  to  give  this  Bill  a  Second 
Reading,  and  take  an  opportunity  of 
settling  with  the  other  House.  I  find 
that  suggestion  receives  very  little 
favour  from  noble  Lords  opposite.  I 
can  quite  understand  the  prospect  of 
spending  laborious  days  and  nights  in 
Committee  right  through  September,  far 
into  October,  with,  perhaps,  a  Conference 
in  November,  is  not  particularly  inviting  ; 
but  I  am  not  sure,  according  to  the 
precedent  we  have  before  us,  that  we  are 
not  likely  to  spend  a  great  deal  more  time 
in  other  ways  if  some  such  course  as  this 
is  not  adopted.  We  have  been  constantly 
taunted  by  noble  Lords  opposite  with 
changing  our  minds  in  a  moment,  in  the 
twinkling  of  an  eye,  at  the  bidding  of  a 
scarcely  responsible  politician.  For  us, 
after  all,  knowing  what  our  fate  in  the 
Division  is  likely  to  be,  this  is  the  main 
question : — "  How  did  it  come  about 
that  in  the  year  1886  a  great  £nglish 
Party,  comprising  responsible  men — an 
ex-Viceroy  of  Ireland  and  an  ex- 
Chief  Secretary — deliberately  proposed 
a  measure  of  Home  Rule,  a  mea- 
sure which  they  resisted  for  80  years  ?  " 
The  noble  Earl  has  given  his  history  ; 
and  I  should  like,  on  the  otiier 
band,  to  be  allowed  to  give  mine, 
because,  after  all,  it  is  a  point  on  which 
our  characters  are  at  stake,  and  I  think 
we  ought  to  be  heard.  I  speak  as  a  wit- 
ness, but  not  as  an  enthusiastic  witness, 
in  favour  of  Home  Rule.  With  mc,  at 
any  rate,  if  I  may  speak  for  one  moment 
of  myself.  Home  Rule  is  not  a  fanaticism; 
it  is  not  a  question  of  sentiment  ; 
it  is  scarcely  even  a  question  of  history. 
It  is  not  a  counsel  of  perfection  ;  but  it 
is,  on  the  whole,  the  best  of  our  courses 
to  be  pursued  in  dealing  with  a  highly 
critical  and  complex  subject.  With  me, 
at  any  rate,  it  is  merely  a  question  of 
policy  [x>litic,  and  as  such  alone  I  argue 
it.  I  argue  it  simply  as  a  question  of 
policy,  and  I  take  it  no  higher  and  no 
lower  than  that.  It  seems  to  me  that 
the  function  of  any  one  who  pretends  to 
be  ta  statesman  is  to  attempt  to  sever 
what  is  really  wheat  from  what  is  really 
chaff.     It  is  a  long  and  laborious  process, 
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and  it  is  attempting  to  do  that  with 
regard  to  the  Irish  Question  that  I  have 
become  a  supporter  of  Home  Rule.  I 
will  go  one  step  further.  I  say  that  I 
am  not  an  enthusiastic  witness  on  this 
subject,  and  I  will  make  one  or  two 
other  admissions.  The  noble  Duke  (the 
Duke  of  Argyll)  spoke  strongly  last 
night  about  the  Union  ;  he  said  it  was  a 
matter  of  necessity,  and  I  entirely  agree 
with  the  noble  Duke.  I  believe  that 
there  is  scarcely  any  statesman  who,  if 
he  ha<l  been  in  Mr.  Pitt's  place, 
confronted  with  such  a  war  as  that 
which  he  had  to  face,  confronted  with 
the  Rebellion  of  1798,  would  not  have 
sought  in  that  remedy  a  refuge  and 
a  guarantee  against  Irish  disaffec- 
tion. But  1  must  also  add  this — the 
Union  was  only  a  portion  of  Mr.  Pitt's 
policy.  I  believe  that  if  the  whole  of 
his  policy  has  been  adopted  ;  if  the  pay 
ment  of  the  Catholic  clergy,  if  Catholic 
Emancipation,  if  the  abolition  of  tithes 
had  all  been  carried  concurrently  with 
the  Act  of  Union,  we  should  not  now  be- 
discussing  a  Home  Rule  Bill.  So  far 
we  seem  to  be  in  some  measure  of 
accord.  But,  unfortunately,  much  has 
happened  since  the  Union.  The  Duke 
of  Argyll  said  that  the  last  utterance 
of  Grattan  was  in  favour  of  the  Union, 
Well,  I  think  the  most  striking  sentence 
in  all  G rattan's  speeches  occurs  in  the 
last  of  those  speeches ;  and  it  is  not 
favourable  to  the  Union.  It  is  this — 
*'  The  ocean  protests  against  separation, 
and  the  sea  against  the  Union."  What 
he  meant,  I  take  it,  was  this — that 
while  separation  from  the  Imperial  con- 
trol of  Great  Britain  was  impossible 
because  of  the  ocean  which  surrounds 
these  islands,  it  was  equally  impossible,, 
because  of  the  sea  that  separated  them,, 
to  attempt  to  administer  Irish  local 
affairs  at  Westminster.  That  is  all  the 
admission  I  have  to  make  with  regard  to 
the  history  of  the  question.  I  had  some, 
other  quotations  from  Mr.  Barton  and 
Mr.  Lecky  with  regard  to  it,  but  it  is 
not  necessary  to  labour  it  further.  Our 
views  of  Home  Rule  are  founded  upon 
history ;  but  they  are  founded  on  a 
history  somewhat  more  recent  than  that 
of  the  Union^-on  very  recent  history 
indeed.  The  noble  and  learned  Earl  said, 
very  truly,  that  the  departure  in  favour 
of  Home  Rule  was  taken  in  1885.   Now, 
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I  am  going  to  approach  a  subject  on 
which  the  noble  Marquess  the  Leader  of 
the  Opposition  is  extremely  sensitive, 
and  I  shall  be  greatly  surprised  if  I  get 
to  the  end  of  my  few  sentences  without 
an  interruption  or  interpellation  from 
him.  What  occurred  in  1885  to  make 
this  charge  in  our  course  ?  It  was 
simply  this.  We  left  Office  upon  a  side 
issue  ;  I  think  it  was  a  vote  with  regard 
to  the  Beer  Duties. 

The  Marquess  of  SALISBURY  : 
The  Budget. 

The  Earl  of  ROSEBERY  :  It  is  a 

matter  of  perfect  indifiPerence.  We  went 
out  prepared  to  renew  certain  clauses  of 
the  Coercion  Act,  certain  clauses  which 
we  thought  necessary  with  our  detailed 
knowledge  of  Irish  administration  and 
affairs.  The  noble  Marquess  came  in. 
Last  night  the  noble  Marquess  said  he 
was  most  un\Villing  to  come  in — that  he 
was  forced  to  come  in.  That  is  very 
much  at  variance  with  my  recollection. 
I  do  not,  of  course,  know  what  the 
internal  feelings  of  the  noble  Marquess 
were  ;  that  no  one  can  judge  but  him- 
self. If  he  means  that  he  was  obliged 
to  come  in  because  his  followers  wished 
him  to  come  in,  I  believe  that  what  he 
says  is  strictly  and  accurately  true.  But 
if  he  says  he  was  in  any  sense  forced  to 
come  in  by  our  Government  his  memory 
is  playing  him  a  trick.  What  occurred 
was  this  :  I  remember  perfectly  well. 
The  noble  Marquess  entered  into  some 
negotiations  with  the  outgoing  Govern- 
ment as  to  the  measure  of  support  he 
would  receive  if  he  was  prepared  to  take 
Office. 

The  Marquess  of  SALISBURY  : 
Only  between  and  during  the  interval 
that  was  to  elapse  before  the  General 
Election. 

The    Earl    of    ROSEBERY:    Of 

course.  The  noble  Lord  did  not  ask  for  a 
blind  support  for  his  policy  for  ever.  He 
would  have  asked  for  too  much  if  he  had. 
What  he  did  ask  for  was  the  support  of 
the  Government  until  the  General  Elec- 
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tion  took  place,  and  he  said  that  without 
that  support  he  would  not  take  Office. 
We  were  unable  to  give  him  that  sup- 
port ;  we  told  him  so  ;  and  yet  he  took 
Office.  Therefore  I  am  under  the  impres- 
sion that  if  there  was  any  compulsion  on 
the  noble  Marquess  to  take  Office  it  was 
not,  as  he  implied,  from  this  side  of 
the  House,  but  it  was  from  his  own  side. 
What  happened  ?  The  noble  Marquess 
without  the  slightest  examination  into 
the  facts  of  the  case,  without  even  the 
24  hours  he  thought  necessary  in  1886 
to  examine  the  state  of  Ireland,  without 
any  possible  examination  of  the  state  of 
the  case,  said  he  was  determined  to  try 
the  experiment  of  governing  Ireland 
without  what  was  called  coercion.  That 
was  a  very  grave  announcement,  because 
it  cut  altogether  the  ground  from  beneath 
the  feet  of  the  Liberal  Party.  Coercion 
is  a  valuable  instrument,  but  coercion 
demands  continuity.  If  either  Party  is 
prepared,  as  a  matter  of  Party  politics,  to 
abandon  any  idea  of  administering  coer- 
cion without  regard  to  the  circumstances 
of  the  case,  from  that  time,  coercion  be- 
comes impossible.  I  will  give  an  illus- 
tration, but  I  will  not  give  it  as  from 
myself  ;  it  would  not  be  proper  to  do  so, 
because  of  the  office  I  have  the  honour 
to  hold.  I  remember  that  Mr.  Chamber- 
lain, in  a  famous  and  much-quoted  speech, 
said  that  the  rule  of-  England  in  Ireland 
was  parallel  to  that  of  Russia  in  Poland 
or  of  Austria  in  Venice.  I  do  not  know 
what  takes  place  in  Poland  now.  There- 
fore I  would  rather  take  the  case  of 
Austria  in  Venice,  which  is  now  merely 
matter  of  history.  Austria  held  Venice 
entirely  by  coercion.  Would  Austria 
have  been  able  to  hold  Venice  if  every 
four  or  five  years  a  Party  was  to 
come  in  and  announce  that  it  had  not 
examined  the  case,  but  was  prepared 
to  drop  coercion  ?  Does  it  stand  to 
common  sense  ?  The  Venetians  might 
have  been  better  off,  but  the  rule  of 
Austria  as  described  by  Mr.  Chamberlain 
would  have  come  to  an  end,  and  that  is 
important.  The  Liberal  Party,  forced, 
and  I  think  happily  forced,  from 
coercion,  was  obliged  to  try  a  new  ex- 
periment and  a  new  departure.  We  were 
face  to  face  not  merely  with  the 
abandonment  of  coercion  by  the  Party 
opposite,  but  we  were  also  face  to  face 
with  the  moral  and  material  failure  of 
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the  Act  of  Uuion  to  secure  prosperity  to 
Irelaod.  What  was  the  proof  of  the 
moral  failure  ?  It  was  that  80  or  90 
Members  out  of  100  came  back  from  Ire- 
land prepared  to  strike  a  mortal  blow  at 
that  Union.  The  proof  of  the  material 
failure  was  given  last  night,  copiously 
and  with  much  wealth  of  statistics,  bj 
Lord  Plajfair  in  his  extremely  interest- 
ing speech.  The  late  Lord  Chancellor 
of  Ireland  cast  a  good  deal  of  ridicule 
upon  statistics  of  potatoes  grown  to  the 
acre  now  as  compared  with  former  days, 
and  seemed  to  think  these  details  were 
beneath  the  notice  of  a  statesman  ;  but  I 
venture  to  think  that,  if  the  proverb  cor- 
rectly describes  as  the  greatest  benefactor 
of  his  species  the  man  who  makes  two 
blades  of  grass  grow  where  one  grew 
before,  it  is  not  unnatural  to  take  the 
correlative  view,  and  say  that  that  Go- 
vernment is  not  the  greatest  benefactor 
of  its  species  that  makes  one  blade  grow 
where  two  grew  before.  We  then  were 
driven,  and  not  unwillingly  driven,  to  the 
policy  of  Home  Rule  ;  all  other  policies 
we  had  tried  and  failed  ;  this  alone  re- 
mained, and  we  tried  it.  The  Bill  of 
1886  was  introduced  with  a  burst  of  en- 
thusiasm, and  rejected  by  a  considerable 
majority  in  the  House  of  Commons,  and 
at  the  polls  by  an  overwhelming 
majority.  I  do  not  regret  that  defeat, 
and  I  am  sure  noble  Lords  opposite  will 
not  regret  it  either.  I  do  not  regret  it, 
because  it  was  good  for  the  Liberal 
Party  to  have  a  full  experience  in  opposi- 
tion of  the  advantage  of  the  measure 
they  had  proposed  in  1886  by  contrast 
with  the  policy  proposed  by  their  suc- 
cessors. It  was  good  also,  because  it 
made  the  Irish  Party  more  known  to  the 
Liberal  Party ;  and,  in  the  third  place, 
because  it  tested  the  professions  of  the 
Government  and  of  their  Liberal 
Unionist  supporters.  The  professions  of 
the  Liberal  Unionists  were  to  have  no 
coercion  and  no  land  purchase.  Since 
that  time  circumstances  have  widely 
changed.  There  has  been  a  Land  Pur- 
chase Bill  involving  an  expenditure  of 
£10,000,000,  and  there  has  been  a 
Coercion  Bill  accompanied  by  the 
curt  instruction — "Do  not  hesitate, 
if  necessary,  to  shoot.**  And  this 
confirms  our  view,  that  the  course 
we  had  chosen  was  the  one  and  only 
alternative    to    coercion.       After     that 


experience  we  came  to  this  Bill.  But 
we  have  also  other  motives  besides 
history  for  coming  to  this  conclusion. 
We  have,  in  the  first  place,  an  Irish  re* 
presentation  which  is  almost  unanimously 
in  favour  of  it.  We  have  also  the  diffi- 
culty of  understanding  Ireland  in  Eng- 
land, which  seems  to  me  to  be  as  great 
now  as  it  was  when  we  first  began  to 
govern  her.  I  do  not  suppose  that  all 
wedded  unions  of  over  the  year  old  are  in  the 
precise  position  to  gain  the  historic  flitch 
of  bacon  at  the  end  of  12  months,  but  even 
then  they  are  not  always  considered  a 
failure.  But  what  is  to  be  held  of  a 
couple  who,  after  a  silver  or  a  golden 
weddings  come  to  the  Divorce  Court  on 
the  ground  of  incompatibility  of  temper  ? 
That  is  the  case  with  regard  to  Ireland. 
We  had,  besides  that,  the  necessity  of 
devolution  on  both  Imperial  and  local 
considerations.  We  were  sick  of  always 
voting  Bills  that  the  Irish  always 
opposed,  and  we  were  sick  of  voting 
money  that  the  Irish  always  disregarded. 
I  myself  would  have  preferred  some 
scheme  of  devolution  which  would  have 
been  applicable  to  all  countries  alike  in 
the  United  Kingdom,  such  as  that  I 
indicated  in  that  speech  at  Paisley,  which 
has  formed  so  favourite  a  theme  with 
the  Opposition.  But  you  cannot  get  all ' 
you  want.  There  is  a  fatal  objection  to 
an  equal  scheme  of  devolution.  The 
maximum  you  want  for  England  would 
not  be  the  minimum  you  want  for  Ireland, 
and  so  you  would  cause  discontent  to 
both  parties  without  achieving  your 
object.  And  we  had,  further,  this  object, 
that  we  wanted  to  get  Ireland  out  of  the 
way.  Wo  want  to  get  Ireland  out  of  the 
way  in  order  that  the  time  and  energy 
that  it  engrossed  in  our  Parliament  might 
be  bettor  given  to  other  purposes.  There 
is  another  motive  that  I  would  wish  to 
give  for  this  Home  Rule  policy,  and  it  is 
perhaps  a  more  homely  one.  It  is  to 
some  extent  a  feeling  of  mortified  pride 
that  makes  the  Liberal  Party  take  up 
Home  Rule.  No  one  can  doubt  that  if 
you  could  set  Ireland  afloat  at  this 
moment  and  float  her  across  the  ocean 
till  she  reached  the  shores  of  America, 
within  10  years,  as  a  State  of  the  Union, 
she  would  be  as  prosperous  and  con- 
tented as  any  other  State  of  the  Union. 
I  say  it  is  a  reproach  to  our  Empire,  to 
our  Government,  and  to  our  Parliament 
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that,  while  we  covet  every  square  inch 
of    unoccupied     ground    that     we    can 
administer  of  the  world,  right  at  the  core 
of  our  Empire  there  is,  and  there  has 
been  for  seven  or  eight  centuries,  a  diffi- 
culty, we  openly  confess,  but  with  which 
we  are  hopelessly  unable  to  deal.    May  I 
give  two  other  reasons — reasons  which 
are  usually  given  as  arguments  against 
Home  Rule,  but  which  make  me  a  Home 
Ruler  at    this  time  ?     The  first    is  the 
phrase     that    is    constantly    used — the 
"dismemberment   of    the    Empire."     A 
more    meaningless     phrase     was    never 
invented.     It  is  because  I  wish  to  avert 
a  practical  dismemberment  of  the  Empire 
that  I  stand  before  your  Lordships  as  a 
supporter  of  Home  Rule  to-night.  There 
has  only  been  one  great  dismemberment 
of  the  Empire.     That  occurred  about  a 
century  ago.     It  was  when  the  United 
States  broke  off  from    their  allegiance 
and  set  up  as  a  separate  State  across  the 
Atlantic.     What  was   the  cause  of  that 
dismemberment  ?     Was  it  because  of  too 
great  a  respect  for  their  local  aspirations  ? 
No,  it  was  your  insisting  on  establishing 
your  own  views  of  law  and  order  in  that 
country,  in  disregard  of  the  wishes  of 
the  colonists.     And  what  I  fear  is  this — 
that  if  we  do  not  arrive  at  some  such 
scheme  as    we    propose,  and    I   do  not 
pledge  myself  to  the  details  of  the  scheme, 
we  shall  have  that  practical  dismember- 
ment, which  is  implied  by  Ireland  sullen, 
discontented,  and  rebellious,  always  at 
our  side.     There  is  another  ground  on 
which  I  am  a  supporter  of  Home  Rule. 
It  is  constantly  urged  as  an  objection  to 
any  such  Bill.     It  is  on  the  ground  of 
foreign  policy.     I  am  not  at  all  sure  that 
the     Opposition     are      not      right      in 
saying      that       foreign       Governments 
distrust  the  proposals  for  establishing  a 
Home  Rule  Parliament  in  Ireland.     But 
I  put  that  down,  with  all  respect  to  any 
distinguished  Representatives  of  Foreign 
Powers  who  may  be  here,  rather  to  that 
ignorance  which  all  nations  have  of  other 
nations  than  as  a  deadly  argument  against 
our  proposal.      But  what  is  the  case  ? 
At    present    we    have    from  25,000  to 
30,000  troops  in  Ireland  in  times  of  peace. 
What  force  would  you  want  in  time  of 
war  ?     I  would  ask  one  more  question. 
If  you  were  engaged  in  a  European  war, 
what  would  be  the  first  point  at  which 
your    enemy    would    attempt    to    reach 
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you  ?     What    would  be  your  most  vul^ 
nerable  point  ?     It  would,  of  course,  be 
Ireland.     I  do  not  know  whether  they 
would  be  successful  in  establishing  them- 
selves   there — they     have    made    many 
attempts ;     but    if,    with    the    gigantic 
Armies  of  the  Continent,  anything  were 
to  happen  to  your  Fleet,  not  25,000,  nor 
30,000,  nor  100,000  men  would  prevent 
the  invasion  of  Ireland,  and  the  invasion 
by   a   foreign    force    would    find    many 
friends  on  its  shores.     The  true  defence 
of  Ireland   from  the  point  of   view   of 
foreign  policy  is  to  give  Ireland  some- 
thing worth  defending,  to  give  her  some- 
thing   that  no    liberating    nation    could 
offer,  to  give  her  institutions  which  she 
would  value  as  much  as  we  value  ours» 
and,  in  fine,  to  set  up  that  spirit  of  con- 
tentment which  is  so  sadly  lacking  at  the 
present  moment.     I  pass  by  the  question 
of  Ulster,  because  I  have  too  long  tres- 
passed upon  your  time.      But  I  would 
venture    to    say    that  while    these    are 
positive  arguments  in  favour  of  the  pro- 
posal, there  is  an  overwhelming  negative 
argument.       What    do     you     propose  ? 
Have  you  any  scheme — any  such  scheme 
as    the   noble    Duke   adumbrated  in  his 
el3Ction    address    of     1886,    any    such 
scheme   as   Mr.  Chamberlain  suggested 
in    his    election    address   of    the   same 
year  ?      If    you    had    such    a    scheme 
I    venture    to    say    it   would    find    no 
unfriendly  reception   on   these  Benches. 
We  are  only  too  anxious  to  get  the  Irish 
question  out  of  the  way  in  order  to  make 
way  for  English,  Scotch,  and   Welsh  re- 
forms.    Have    you    any    such    policy  ? 
You  must  have.     But  we  know  enough 
of  what  has  occurred  in  the  past  to  feel 
no  great  hopes  of  the  future.     You  must 
have  a  scheme.     When  we  go  out  the  80 
Irish    Members    will    not    go    out    too. 
They  will  remain  with  you.     You  may 
reduce  them  by  a  small  percentage,  and  I 
believe  that  is  part  of  your  scheme,  but 
that  will  not  alter  five-sixths  of  the  repre- 
sentation of  Ireland.     You  will  not  get 
rid  of  the  80  Irish  Members  ;  they  will 
remain  as  a  clot,   a    calculus,    and    au 
aneurism  in  the  middle    of    your    body 
politic,  which  you  will  have  to  take  some 
drastic  measure  to  remove.     I   remember 
what    was    the    former    policy   of    the 
nohle  Marquess — I  do  not  know  whether 
it  remains  the  same — 20  years  of  resolute 
government  and  free  emigration.     How 
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•re  you  to  get  your  20  years  of  resolute 
government  ?  Twenty  years  means  three 
Parliaments.     Will    you   get  three  Par- 
liaments   to   give   you   carte  blanche  to 
administer   resolute  government   in  Ire- 
land ?     You  have  not  so  far  been  able  to 
get  more  than  one.     I  do  not  think  we 
are  prepared  to  give  a  perpetual  dictator- 
ship ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  there  i.s  a 
difficulty  in  any  20  years  of  resolute  go- 
vernment. The  democracy  cannot  govern, 
and  will  not  govern,  in  the  way  you  wish 
them   to   govern.     You   may  have  your 
Ck>ercion  Bills  ;  you  may  have  your  "  Do 
not  hesitate  to  shoot "  policy  if  you  will, 
but   you   will   also    have    incidents    in- 
separable from  coercion  ;  you  will  have 
regrettable  incidents  which  will  inspire  the 
whole  country  with  a  horror  and  hatred 
of  your  policy  such  as  existed  three  or 
four  years  before  the  General  Election. 
Is  emigration  any  better  remedy  or  more 
practicable  than  20  years  of  resolute  go- 
vernment ?   Emigration  greatly  increases 
the  difficulty  with   which  you   have  to 
deal,  if  you  send  out  discontented  instead 
of    contented    emigrants.      If    you    are 
merely  going  to  pour  into   the    United 
States  or   Australia  Irish   peasants  torn 
from  their  homes  by  the  impossibility  of 
living  there,  going  with  a  burning  hatred 
of  your  institutions  and  your  Monarchy, 
you    will    raise    up   ten  evils   for   one 
you   are   laying.      Who   were  the   best 
emigrants  who  were  ever  sent  out  ?  They 
were  the  Pilgrim  Fathers  who  went  out 
in    the    Mai/    Flower,     And   you    will 
find  there  was  difficulty  with  them,  and 
in   their    distant   New   England    home, 
the  Government  said  that  they  were  a 
peevish  and  discontented   people.     You 
have  tried  your  policy  and  failed.    It  has 
ah'eady   reduced   your  British   majority, 
and  it  has  produced  no  effect  on  the  Irish 
Members    in    the    House  of   Commons 
against  you.     I  think  that  you  have  but 
three  choices  left,  and  they  are  all  of  con- 
siderable complexity.     The   first  is  the 
disfranchisement  of  Ireland  and  the  con- 
version of  it  into  a  Crown  Colony  ;  the 
second  is  your  former  policy,  which  is,  if 
I  may  so,  both  expensive  and  ineffective  ; 
and  the  third  is  some  form  of  Home  Rule. 
The  first  is  impossible,  and  the  third  you 
have    not   come   to   yet,   but   you    may 
not    be    long    in    coming.      But    what 
will  happen  if  you  pursue  the  policy  you 
adopted  in   the   last   Parliament  ?     We 
shall  have  Ireland  always  on  our  back, 


that  incubus  that  we  have  been  so  anxious 
to  shake  off  by  Home  Rule.     The  noble 
Marquess,  in  1887,  said,  "  The  politics  of 
the  present   are  all  summed  up  in  the 
word   *  Ireland,' "  and  he  was  perfectly 
right,    but    we    should    be   entitled   to 
expect,  from  his  utterances  as  to  resolute 
government    and    emigration,    that    we 
should  have  had  some  time  for  English 
and   Scotch   legislation.     But  how  was 
the  time  occupied  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons ?     In  1887  there  were  39  private 
Irish  Bills  and  eight  Government  Bills, 
occupying  96  days.     In  1888  there  were 
43    Private    Bills   and    13    Government 
I  Bills,  taking  63   days.     In    1889   there 
were  32  Private  Bills  and  nine  Govern- 
ment    Bills — total,    41 — occupying    52 
days  ;  and  so  we  go  on  with  an  equal 
story  all  through  those  six  years,  though 
you  promised  us  that  we  should  discharge 
that  burden  of  English  legislation  and 
Irish  business  by  your  resolute  govern- 
ment ;  but  it  was  found  equally  as  heavy, 
as  obnoxious,  and  as  encumbering  as  it 
had  ever  been  in  any  previous  Parlia- 
ment.    I   put   aside   the   expense   with 
which  this    policy   is   accompanied,  the 
£1,000,000  or  so  spent  on  light  railways 
and  sops  to  feed  the  Cerberus  of  Irish 
discontent,  which  you  are  unable  by  any 
means    to  allay.     But  in   pursuing   the 
policy  of  Irish  Home  Rule  we  are  guided 
quite  as  much  by  discontent  and  dread 
of  what  you  propose  as  by  any  special 
content   with   what   we   have   proposed 
ourselves.     We  see  in  the  future  that  if 
your  policy  be  pursued  wo  shall  have  all 
those   secret   societies   of    assassination 
and  outrage  once  more  brought  to  work 
their  way  in  Ireland,  because   the  one 
hope  which  inspires  the  Irish  people  to 
withstand  the  incentives  to  rebellion  and 
outrage   will   then   disappear.     We   see 
Parliament  encumbered,  we  see  great  ex- 
pense, we  see  great  waste  of  time  ;  and 
we  know  that,  whether  you  plaster  Ire- 
land with  your  garrisons  or  with  your 
gold,  the  end  of  it  by  some  devious  path 
or  other  will  be  only  some  form  of  Home 
Rule.     It  is  animated  by  these  considera- 
tions, both  positive  and  negative,   that 
we  have  adopted  the  course  which  has 
brought  so  much  obloquy  upon   us  both 
from  our  open  foes  opposite  and  our  open 
friends  on  my  right.     We  propose  this 
Bill  in  the  sense  so  much  decried  by  the 
noble  Earl  as  an  experiment.      I  grant 
that   it  is  an  experiment.     All  legisla- 
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tion  is  experimental,  and  all  Irish 
legislation  is  necessarily  experimental. 
But  it  is  at  least  a  large  and  a  gener- 
ous experiment.  I  remember  only  two 
experiments  of  equal  magnitude — I  think 
thej  were  of  greater  magnitude — that  have 
ever  been  proposed  to  Parliament  in  mj 
time.  They  both  struck  deep  at  the 
Conservative  institution^  of  this  country, 
and  they  both  menaced  all  that  I  con- 
ceive that  the  Party  opposite  holds  dear, 
and  they  were  both,  I  need  hardly  say, 
proposed  by  a  Tory  Government.  One 
was  the  establishment  of  the  London 
County  Council — an  infinitely  more 
perilous  experiment  than  the  establish- 
ment of  an  Irish  Parliament  could  ever 
be,  where  you  focussed  into  one  small 
body  all  the  social,  all  the  revolutionary 
elements,  all  the  discontent,  and  all  the 
poverty  of  an  unprecedented  aggregation 
of  5,000,000  people.  The  second  was  the 
Heform  Bill  of  1867.  I  well  remember 
the  introduction  of  that  Bill,  which  was 
brought  in  by  the  noble  and  brilliant 
Prime  Minister  of  that  time — Lord 
Derby — who  tossed  it  on  the  Table  with 
the  exclamation,  *'  My  Lords,  I  bring 
you  this.  This  is,  after  all,  but  a  leap  in 
the  dark."  We  claim  that  this  Bill  is 
not  a  leap  in  the  dark.  We  claim  that  it 
is  a  leap  towards  the  light,  a  leap  and  a 
long  stride  towards  a  more  generous  Irish 
policy,  towards  the  reconcilement  of  two 
great  nations,  too  long  connected  and  too 
long  divided,  and,  furthermore,  a  con- 
siderable stride  towards  that  adjustment 
and  devolution  of  local  business  which 
will  alone  enable  the  British  people  to 
support  the  vast  and  various  burdens  of 
their  Empire. 

Lord  BALFOUR  op  BURLEIGH 

said,  he  must  ask  for  the  sympathy  and 
the  indulgence  of  their  Lordships  when 
he  rose  to  follow  two  such  speakers  as 
those  whom  it  had  just  been  the  privilege 
of  their  Lordships  to  listen  to.  He 
would  merely  say  the  first  speech  was 
full  of  argument  and  full  of  detail,  and 
was  a  most  clear  and  incisive  declaration 
of  the  legislative  proposals  that  were 
before  them.  The  second  also  was  an 
able  and  eloquent  speech,  and  he  would 
hesitate  to  say  that  it  was  not  full  of  argu- 
ment ;  but  at  first  it  appeared  to  him  to 
be  full  of  chafiT,  but  not  of  the  chaff 
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which  had  been  referred  to  by  the 
noble  Lord.  From  first  to  last  he  (the 
Earl  of  Rosebery)  did  not  adduce  a  single 
argument  for  a  Second  Reading  of  the  Bill. 
He  had  listened  to  a  sick  child  who  had 
caught  a  cold  coming  through  theLobbies, 
but  a  chill  was  not  always  fatal.  But 
the  noble  Earl  had  stated  that  he  would 
waive  all  discussion  about  the  Bill. 
Until  he  said  that,  he  (Lord  Burleigh) 
was  under  the  impression  that  they  were 
there  only  for  the  purpose  for  learning 
what  was  for  and  agaipst  the  measure. 
He  would  call  their  attention  to  the 
position  in  which  they  were  placed.  They 
had  entered  into  a  phase  of  a  long  con- 
troversy. How .  could  they  deal  with  it 
effectually,  when  they  could  not  attach 
any  distinct  understanding  to  it  ?  He 
had  hoped  that  they  would  have  had  no 
more  speculations  about  the  principles  of 
Home  Rule.  He  thought  they  had  got  it 
in  the  Bill,  and  that  they  were  in  a 
different  position  to  what  they  had  been 
before,  because  they  would  be  able  to 
discuss  it  in  a  concrete  form,  and  see 
whether  it  would  be  accepte<l  by  the 
country.  In  the  case  of  the  Bill  of  1886 
all  sorts  of  excuses  were  made  by  its 
framers  for  its  defects.  They  were  told 
that  it  had  been  got  up  in  a  hurry,  and 
therefore  it  was  not  perfect,  but  that  if 
its  authors  were  put  back  into  Office 
again  it  would  be  seen  what  they  would 
do.  Well,  they  had  been  seven  years 
about  it,  and  there  was  some  right  to 
assume  that  the  great  abilities  of  the  17 
cleverest  men  of  the  Liberal  Party  had 
been  applied  to  shape  the  form  in  which 
the  Bill  was  presented.  But  now,  on  the 
Motion  for  the  Second  Reading  of  the 
Bill  in  their  Lordships*  House,  they  were 
told  that  they  were  to  have  no  argument 
about  it,  and  no  assistance  from  noble 
Lords  opposite  in  discussing  it.  It 
seemed  to  him  that,  whether  they  had 
made  up  their  minds  or  'not  upon  that 
subject,  the  promoters  of  the  Bill  ought 
t)  have  advanced  some  argument  in  its 
favour,  in  order  that  they  might  have 
had  the  opportunity  of  discussing  the 
principles  of  that  Bill  on  intelligible 
lines,  but  the  noble  Earl  had  given  them 
no  such  assistance.  The  noble  Earl 
would  admit  that  the  Bill  would  make 
the  greatest  change  ever  proposed  in  our 
Constitution.  It  was  practically  a  new 
Constitution,  not  only  for  Ireland,  but 
still  more  for  the  United  Kingdom.     He 
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accepted  the  fact  that  the  Government 
had  changed  their  policy  with  regard  to 
Ireland,  but  he  might  be  permitted  to  say 
that  if  the  reasons  the j  had  given  satisfied 
themselves,  to  those  who  differed  from 
the  Government  they  were  ridiculously 
inadequate.  The  Government  were 
bound  to  show  not  only  that  some  change 
in  the  policy  of  this  country  with  regard 
to  Ireland  was  necessary,  but  that  this 
particular  change  was  the  best  that  could, 
in  the  circumstances,  De  proposed.  If 
they  suggeste<l  that  the  speeches  made 
to  the  country  did  not  represent  the  real 
opinions  of  those  who  represented  them 
he  would  give  up  his  point  at  once. 
But  he  must  assume  that  when  a  public 
man  went  on  to  a  public  platform — he 
must  assume  that  he  did  mean  what  he 
said  to  the  people  before  him.  He  could 
not  see  one  trace  in  the  measure  proposed 
bearing  out  the  promises  and  professions 
which  Her  Majesty^s  Government  had 
made  to  the  country.  The  Prime 
Minister,  in  moving  the  First  Reading 
of  the  Bill  in  another  place,  said  there 
were  five  conditions  which  must  be 
obser\'ed  ;  but,  in  order  to  make  those 
conditions  square  with  the  Bill,  they 
ought  to  put  the  word  "  not "  before 
each  of  them.  He  would  venture  to  say 
that  in  this  measure  there  was  no  special 
provision  made  for  the  protection  of 
minorities,  such  as  there  should  have 
been,  and  there  was  no  finality,  and  no 
promise  whatever  of  its  being  a  real  and 
perpetual  settlement.  The  no.ble  Lord 
who  spoke  to-night  has  disposed  once 
and  for  all  of  Imperial  unity  and 
Imperial  supremacy.  If  you  attempted 
to  enforce  the  veto  the  Irish  Ministers 
would  resign,  and  you  would  find  no 
other  Member  of  the  Irish  Party  to  take 
np  the  policy  of  Her  Majesty's  Govern- 
meot,  and  Constitutional  methods  would 
be  brought  to  an  end.  There  is  no 
equality  in  a  Bill  which  provides  that 
the  Irish  Party  shall  be  dominant  in  the 
affairs  of  this  country,  while  they  would 
have  nothing  to  do  with  Irish  affairs.  In 
1886  the  noble  Marquess  (the  Marquess 
of  Ripou)  attempted  to  fix  a  charge  of 
inconsistency  upon  the  Opposition  with 
regard  to  the  exclusion  or  retention  of 
the  Irish  Members.  He  denied  that 
there  had  been  any  inconsistency  in  the 
attitude  of  the  Opposition  on  the  subject 
of  the  exclusion  or  retention  of  the  Irish 
Members.     Under  the  Bill  of  1886  the 


larger  Island  was  put  into  a  position  of 
supremacy  over  the  smaller  one ;  but  the 
position  was  now  changed,  and  under 
the  present  Bill  the  smaller  Island  was 
put  into  the  position  of  supremacy. 
That,  in  itself,  would  make  a  great 
difference.  He  would  venture  to  say  he 
did  not  think  that  noble  Lords  opposite 
could  know  how  great  the  difference 
was  ;  he  did  not  think  that  they  could 
realise  the  objection  that  could  be  taken 
by  the  Irish  Members.  It  was  all  very 
well  to  say  that  they  made  it  no  worse 
than  it  was  before.  But  tbey  did.  Tbey 
prevented  the  representation  of  Great 
Britain  having  any  control  w  bat- 
ever  ;  and,  if  he  might  borrow  a 
not  very  elegant  but  very  expres- 
sive phrase,  they  had  a  right  to  object 
to  be  under  the  boof  of  Ireland. 
He  did  not  think  he  was  going  too  far 
when  he  said  that  in  this  matter  there 
had  been  deliberate,  organised,  long- 
maintained  concealment  of  the  intentions 
of  the  Government.  The  original  pro- 
posals of  the  Bill  were  never  seriously 
meant ;  and,  in  his  opinion,  the  Govern- 
ment had  deliberately  abstained  from 
giving  any  information  to  the  Represen- 
tatives of  the  country.  In  another 
place  Mr.  Chamberlain  complained  of 
the  Prime  Minister's  intentions  to  the 
House,  and  said  that  Government  had 
always  avoided  the  questions  put  to  them, 
or  refused  to  answer  them,  and  Mr.  Glad- 
stone confessed  it.  He  promptly  replied 
that  he  quite  understood  the  object  of 
the  questions,  and  was  determined  to 
defeat  it.  If  there  was  nothing  else,  that 
fact  alone  would  justify  their  Lordships 
in  refusing  its  consent  to  the  Bill.  He 
was  not  surprised,  under  the  circum- 
stances, Lord  Rosebery  had  declined  to- 
be  drawn  into  a  discussion  of  tl>e  provi- 
sions of  the  Bill,  because  if  he  had 
defended  them  out  and  out  he  would  have 
given  his  influence  in  Scotland  such  a 
blow  that  it  would  take  a  very  long  time 
to  recover.  The  real  object  of  tbe  re- 
tention of  the  Irish  Members  had  been 
disclosed  in  the  other  House  by  the  hon. 
Member  for  Govan,  when  he  said  he 
wanted  to  retain  the  Irish  Members  in 
order  to  use  their  votes  for  English  re- 
forms. That  candid  avowal  went  far  to 
show  the  danger  and  the  immorality  of 
the  policy  which  was  being  pressed  upon 
the  House  for  acceptance.  He  now 
turned   to    the    financial  aspect   of   the 
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question  as  affecting  Scotland.  At 
present  Scotland  contributed  to  Impe- 
rial purposes  £6,526,000,  and  Ireland 
£2,103,000.  But  when  the  sums  which 
this  Bill  proposed  should  be  spent  by  the 
country  on  the  Irish  Constabulary  and  in 
defraying  the  cost  of  Revenue  collection 
in  Ireland  were  deducted  from  the  gross 
amount  of  Ireland^s  contribution,  the  net 
amount  which  Vvould  come  into  the  Im- 
perial Exchequer  from  that  country 
would  be  only  £1,552,000.  Was  this  a 
fair  payment  from  the  Scotch  point  of 
view  ?  Adopting  the  tests  of  the  Prime 
Minister,  he  found  that  if  Ireland  were 
to  be  assessed,  for  the  purpose  of  Im- 
perial contribution,  in  proportion  to  the 
Income  Tax  paid  in  that  country,  she 
would  contribute  £2,500,000  instead  of 
£1,550,000,  and  that  if  the  assessment 
were  made  in  proportion  to  the  amount 
paid  in  Death  Duties,  the  sum  which 
Ireland  would  have  to  pay  would  be 
£2,816,000.  He  would  take  another 
criterion.  Ireland  at  present  paid  13*35 
per  cent,  of  the  taxation  raised  in  the 
United  Kingdom  on  tea,  tobacco,  and 
wine.  If  she  were  to  contribute 
to  Imperial  purposes  in  proportion 
she  would  pay  £8,086,000.  If  the 
financial  provisions  of  this  Bill  were 
agreed  to  an  Irishman  would  only  contri- 
bute for  Imperial  purposes  the  sum  of 
6s.  7d.,  whereas  the  amount  taken  from 
every  Scotchman  would  be  £1  12s.  lOd. 
But  the  point  which  influenced  him 
chiefly  in  hii  opposition  to  this  Bill  was 
the  inadequate  protection  of  the  minority 
in  Ireland.  In  the  working  of  legislation 
of  this  kind  everything  depended  upon 
the  character  of  the  men  who  would 
govern  Ireland  under  it.  Noble  Lords 
opposite  tried  to  get  out  of  the  difficulty 
by  saying  that  they  were  not  selecting 
the  men  who  would  govern,  and  that 
they  hoped  that  the  Irish  people  would 
select  the  right  men.  But  that  would 
not  avail  as  an  argument,  for  it  was  cer- 
tain, as  far  as  anything  in  human  affairs 
could  be  certain,  that  the  men  who  would 
form  the  new  Irish  Executive,  if  this 
Bill  were  to  pass,  would  be  the 
present  Leaders  of  the  Nationalist  Party 
in  the  House  of  Commons.  The  noble 
Earl  the  Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign 
Affairs  had  asked  them  to  pass  the  mea- 
sure as  an  experiment.  What  an  experi- 
ment !  It  involved  the  lives,  liberty, 
and  property  of  those  who  bad  been  most 
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loyal  to  the  British  connection.  It  was 
an  experiment  which  would  be  made  at 
the  expense  of  men  who  said  plainly  that 
they  dreaded  nothing  on  earth  so  much 
as  this  legislation  ;  and,  in  order  that 
this  experiment  might  be  made,  they 
were  asked  to  trust  the  men  who,  the 
noble  Earl  opposite  had  told  them, 
might  in  case  of  war  take  the  side  of  our 
foes. 

Earl    SPENCER  :     Under    present 
conditions. 

LoKD  BALFOUR  of  BURLEIGH  : 
But  those  conditions,  he  believed,  had  had 
a  great  effect  in  Scotland,  where  the  Prime 
Minister  would  do  wisely  not  to  rely  on 
the  support  which  he  had  hitherto  re- 
ceived. Th^t  the  views  of  large  num- 
bers of  Scotch  influential  electors  had 
undergone  a  change  since  the  introduction 
of  this  Bill  was  shown  by  the  great 
meeting  held  in  Edinburgh  in  April.  The 
minority  in  Ireland  were  one-third  of  the 
population  ;  they  represented  the  greater 
part  of  the  education  and  industrial 
energy  of  the  country  ;  and  yet  their 
Lordships  were  solemnly  asked  to  hand 
them  over  to  the  tender  mercies  of  those 
whom  they  so  much  distrusted.  He 
would  not  say  anything  against  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church  generally.  In 
this  country  it  commanded  respect ;  but 
they  had  had  glimpses  of  the  priesthood 
in  Ireland  in  magisterial  inquiries  and 
political  battles  and  in  the  revelations  of 
the  Meath  Election  Petitions.  Their 
Lordships  were  asked  to  hand  over  the 
minority  to  those  who  bad  been  advocates 
of  deliberate  robbery  and  breach  of  con- 
tract, and  had  preached  the  gospel  of  re- 
venge ;  but  before  they  passed  a  Bill  of 
this  kind  they  would  ask  for  a  check, 
not  only  on  rash  and  Party  legislation, 
but  for  a  real  check,  on  those  men  who 

had  started  and  worked  the  Land  League 
and  the  Plan  of  Campaign.  Noble 
Lords  opposite  hoped  that  the  Irish 
Members  would  keep  within  the  Bill, 
but  there  was  only  too  much  evi- 
dence that  the  sham  safeguards  im- 
posed by  the  Bill  were  not  loyally 
accepted  by  those    who  would  have  to 
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work  il.  They  were  told  that  to  enforce 
the  supremacj  of  the  Imperial  Parlia- 
meat  would  lead  to  nothing  but  irrita- 
tion. There  could  be  no  hope  of  a  con- 
tinuing settlement.  The  Gtovemment 
had  either  done  too  much  or  not  enough. 
They  had  taken  a  most  dangerous  step 
in  attempting  to  set  up  a  Federal  Con- 
stitution. They  had  weakened  the 
United  Kingdom  for  defence  in  a  way 
most  dangerous  to  the  smaller  countries 
embraced  in  it.  He  was  convinced  that, 
in  any  breaking  up  of  the  Imperial  Par- 
liament, Scotland  and  Ireland  would  lose 
more  than  they  would  gain.  It  was 
said  that  Parliament  was  overburdened, 
but,  in  his  humble  opinion,  much  that 
was  said  on  that  subject  was  grossly 
exaggerated.  There  was,  he  admitted, 
a  substratum  of  truth  in  the  saying  ;  but 
surely  a  remedy  could  be  found  for  it 
without  separating  the  Executive  Au- 
thority, and  without  taking  the  Constitu- 
tion to  pieces.  Such  a  remedy  could 
easily  have  been  found  if  the  market  had 
not  been  spoiled  by  the  hasty  way  in 
which  Home  Rule  was  swallowed 
by  the  Party  opposite.  Speaking 
as  a  pure  Scotchman,  he  could  say 
that  they  were  proud  of  their  history, 
proud  of  their  struggle  for  independence, 
proud  of  their  former  separate  existence. 
Their  union  with  England  was  not  popu- 
lar for  something  like  three-quarters  of  a 
century,  but  now  they  entertained  a 
loyalty,  not  only  to  Scotland,  but  to  the 
Empire,  and  he  believed  the  enormous 
majority  of  his  fellow-countrymen  would 
now  feel  that  it  was  as  great  a  lapse  in 
their  patriotism  to  be  disloyal  to  the 
Empire  as  to  be  disloyal  to  Scotland. 
He  honestly  believed  that  Ireland  at  no 
long  distAnce  of  time  would  have  been 
bnooght  to  the  same  feeling  had  not  her 
hopes  been  excited  by  the  Party  opposite. 
Until  the  deliberate  judgment  of  the 
country  in  the  light  of  clear  and  unmis- 
takable knowledge  had  been  obtained  on 
this  question  he  maintained  that  their 
Lordships  had  no  right  to  accept  the 
Bill.  Before  they  were  asked  to  violate 
their  consciences  and  to  stultify  their 
reason  they  had  a  right  to  know  that  the 
mass  of  the  people  unmistakably  desired 
this  measure,  and  he  should  certainly 
vote  against  it,  because  he  believed  it 
involved  considerations  not  only  of 
national  safety,  but  of  national  honour 
and  probably  of  national   life ;    and  he 


supported  the  Motion  for  the  rejection  of 
the  BiU. 

•Lord  THRING  said,  he  was  under 
the  impression  that  a  mist  of  exaggera- 
tion pervaded  everything  Irish.  Facts 
had  been  misrepresented  and  distorted, 
and  impossible  conclusions  had  been 
drawn  from  improbable  premises.  In 
the  few  words  he  would  address 
to  their  Lordships*  House  he  would 
endeavour  to  show  that  the  Bill 
was  founded  on  well-established  prece- 
dents, and  that  the  fears  of  its 
opponents .  were  either  simulated  or 
based  on  imperfect  knowledge.  It  was 
said  that  the  measure  would  lead  to  the 
dismemberment  of  the  Empire.  What 
was  the  Empire  ?  It  covered  a  fifth  of 
the  habitable  globe,  and  it  contained  men 
of  every  creed  and  language,  living  under 
diverse  local  Governments.  The  com- 
mon tie  that  bound  these  people  together 
was  Her  Majesty  and  the  prerogatives 
of  the  Crown.  These  prerogatives  were 
the  power  to  make  peace  and  war,  the 
control  of  the  Army  and  Navy,  and  the 
right  to  make  Treaties  with  foreign 
nations.  How  did  the  Bill  affect  any  one 
of  these  privileges  ?  How  could  it  pos- 
sibly disturb  the  Empire.  The  Bill  was 
really  a  Colonial  Bill,  and  could  not  dis- 
turb the  unity  of  the  Empire  in  the 
slightest  degree.     If  the  Empire  was  to 

be  shaken  in  such  a  manner  it  would 
have  long  since  been  shattered.  It  was 
contrary  to  their  common  intelligence  to 
say  that  this  measure  would  in  any  way 
affect  the  unity  of  the  Empire.  The 
Duke  of  Devonshire  had  drawn  a  great 
distinction  between  the  unity  of  the 
Empire  and  the  unity  of  the  Kingdom. 
Since  Irish  Members  were  retained 
in  the  Imperial  Parliament  in  reduced 
numbers,  but  with  the  same  rights 
as  they  possessed  now,  it  would 
be  quite  as  sensible  to  say  that  if 
they  altered  the  franchise  in  Ireland  or 
the  number  of  its  Members  that  they 
affected  the  unity  of  the  Kingdom. 
Some  noble  Lords  were  greatly  exercised 
about  the  supremacy  of  Parliament. 
But  Parliament  remained  as  before. 
Not  one  single  Parliamentary  power  had 
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been  affected.  Indeed,  over-precautions 
had  been  taken  to  secure  the  supremacy 
of  Parliament.  It  was  a  doctrine  of 
the  Common  Law  that  Parliament  could 
not  if  it  would  abrogate  its  supremacy. 
And  in  the  Colonial  Acts  nothing  was 
said  about  the  supremacy  of  Parlia- 
ment, it  was  assumed.  But  in  this 
Bill  there  was  a  declaration  of  it 
in  the  Preamble,  and  an  enactment 
in  the  body  of  the  measure.  Then 
there  was  the  Imperial  veto,  which 
had  always  been  applied  in  Colonial 
Constitutions  to  prevent  gross  injustice. 
He  did  not  see  how  any  injustice  could 
be  done  or  the  minority  be  injured  in  any 
way  when  they  had  80  Irish  Members 
sitting  in  the  Imperial  Parliament  who 
could  be  called  to  account  for  their  mis- 
deeds. The  unity  of  the  Empire,  the 
unity  of  the  Kingdom,  and  the  supre- 
macy of  Parliament  would  be  as  safe 
after  this  Bill  as  they  were  now.  The 
Bill  was  an  ordinary  Colonial  Bill, 
adapted  to  the  peculiar  circumstances 
which  existed  between  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland.  There  were  two  forms  of  a  Bill 
of  this  kind.  The  old  Colonial  Bill 
was  always  in  this  form,  it  delegated 
powers  to  the  subordinate  Government  to 
make  laws  for  the  peace,  good  order,  and 
good  government  of  the  country  ;  it  dis- 
pensed with  all  restrictions,  and  left  the 
Colony  to  do  the  best  thing  they  could. 
They  had  been  told  the  Bill  was  crude, 
and  crazy,  and  revolutionary,  and  all 
sorts  of  bad  things.  He  was  bound  to 
admit  that  during  his  25  years  of  office ; 
he  never  knew  of  a  Bill  which  was  not 
crude  and  crazy  in  the  opinion  of  the 
Opposition.  He  challenged  any  noble 
Lord  who  understood  Colonial  legislation 
to  point  out  any  single  clause  which  went 
beyond  the  ordinary  Colonial  limit.  On 
the  contrary,  this  was  a  more  restricted 
Bill.  When  they  were  told  that  great 
wrong  would  be  done  under  it  he  asked 
whether  great  wrong  had  been  done  in 
any  of  the  15  self-governing  Colonies. 
Why  was  it  supposed  that  under  a  Con- 
stitution more  restricted  than  those  of  the 
Colonies  the  unfortunate  Irish  were  to 
commit  wrongs  which  the  Colonies  had 
not  committed  ?  It  was  said  that  the  Irish 
Parliament  would  be  composed  of  rebels 
and  murderers,  but  p^teicisely  the  same 
thing  was  said  when  a  C^stitution  was 
granted  to  Canada.  But  tn^  experience 
of  history  showed  that  the  we^ht  of  re- 
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sponsibility   made    men    abandon    their 
former  methods  and  settle  down  to  the 
work  of  government.      Then  as  to  the 
everlasting   accusation   of   a   conspiracy 
of  secrecy,  everyone  had  known  for  the 
last  eight  years  that  when  the  present 
Government  came  into  Office  they  would 
bring  in  a  Bill  to  give  local  government 
to  Ireland,  and  a  Local  Government  Bill 
could  only  contain  certain  definite  pro- 
posals contained  in  every  Colonial  Bill. 
The  employment  of  the  Closure  in  the 
Commons  could  not  bq  avoided  in  the  face 
of  the  tactics  of  the  Opposition.     He  did 
not  blame   them,    but  the    Government 
could  not  do  otherwise  than  apply  the 
Closure.       Everybody    knew    that    the 
Colonial  Bills  and  the  Irish  Bill  involved 
great  changes  in   the  administration  of 
the  country,  but  that  was  the  object  for 
which  the  power  was  given  that  they 
might   manage    their    own    affiiiirs.     If 
Amendments  had  been  moved  to  every 
delegated  power  in  the  Canadian  Bill,  for 
example,  the  end  would  not  have  been 
reached  till  the  Judgment    Day.      The 
real  question  was   whether   Parliament 
did  or  did  not  intend  to  give  local  govern- 
ment to  Ireland.     It  mattered  little  what 
the  details  were,  but  it   mattered   very 
much  if  they  were  prepared  to  give  local 
government  to  Ireland  or  not.     It  was 
said  that  there  was  no  argument  in  its 
favour.  All  history  and  experience  taught 
that  where  countries  or  communities  with 
peculiarities  of  race  or  creed  or  language 
were  united  by  an  incorporating   union 
the  result  was  not  successful,  but  where 
they    were   united    by   a   federal    union 
national  feeling  was  satisfied.     He  would 
only   quote   the    one    case    of  Austria- 
Hungary  as  that  was  the  most  apposite 
instance.  Hungary  had  been   discontented 
for   centuries.      Then    within    our   own 
time  it  broke  into  rebellion,  which  was 
crushed  with  the  assistance   of  Russia, 
and    Hungary    was    incorporated    with 
Austria.      After  the  battle  of  Sadowa, 
Hungary *s    opportunity    came     Austria 
was    prostrate,     and    Count    Beust,  to 
restore      the      Empire,     dissolved     the 
Incorporating  Union  and   substituted   a 
Federal  Union.    He  was  perfectly  aware 
there     had     been     differences,    but    on 
the  whole  Hungary  l>ecame   contented. 
If   they    looked  at   Canada  they  found 
that  rebellion  had  been   quelled  by  the 
grant     of     self-government,   a   Federal 
Union     had     since      been    established. 
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and  that  Canada  was  now  one  of  the  most 
loyal  portions  of  the  British  Empire. 
He  did  not  saj  that  those  instances  were 
necessarily  conclusive,  but  still  they 
demonstrated  the  general  principle  that 
to  give  self-government  to  a  discontented 
community  was  the  easiest  way  of  con- 
ciliation. One-fifth  of  the  habitable 
globe  rested  content  under  the  rule  of 
Great  Britain,  with  only  one  exception. 
That  exception  was  one  of  the  smallest 
of  our  dependencies — Ireland — and  it 
possessed  no  local  government.  The 
Marquess  of  Salisbury  has  said  that  the 
term  ^^ national  aspirations/*  as  applied 
to  Ireland,  was  merely  "  modern  jargon." 
It  might  be  jargon,  but  it  was  the  jargon 
of  Swift,  of  Flood,  of  Grattan,  of 
O'Connell,  of  Burke,  and  of  Lord  John 
Bnssell.  He  was  not  ashamed  to 
think  that  National  sentiment  and 
National  aspirations  were  very  good 
grounds  for  giving  local  government 
to  Ireland  ;  and  he  thought  that 
our  Colonial  Institutions  proved  that  the 
risk  was  almost  infinitesimal.  Above  all 
these  pleas  there  was  a  greater  and 
nobler  plea  for  giving  Home  Rule  to  Ire- 
land. The  honour  of  the  Empire  and  of 
England  demanded  that  justice  and  self- 
government  should  be  given  to  Ireland. 
It  was  time  to  put  an  end  to  the  taunts 
thrown  in  our  teeth  by  every  foreign 
nation  that  while  we  preached  the  gospel 
of  liberty  throughout  the  world  Ireland 
was  oppressed  and  denied  even  a  small 
part  of  the  privileges  which  we  granted 
so  liberally  and  freely,  and  almost  with- 
oat  solicitation,  to  our  most  distant 
dependencies.  That,  he  thought,  was  a 
very  clear  reason  for  giving  self-govern- 
meiit  to  Ireland.  He  knew  that  the 
0|Mnion  of  an  old  and  feeble  man  would 
•vail  nothing  ;  but  he  was  unwilling  to 
ranain  silent  in  the  Debate,  because  for 
15  years  he  had  been  behind  the  scenes 
of  Irish  Government ;  and  they  were 
dark  and  dreary  and  ghastly  scenes.  He 
had  also  closely  studied  the  Colonial 
Empire ;  and,  before  the  Government  of 
which  he  was  a  subordinate,  he  came  to 
the  conclusion  that  Home  Rule  was  the 
only  remedy  which  offered  any  chance  of 
success  in  Ireland.  He  held  that  opinion 
strongly  then,  and  he  held  it  strongly 
now. 

ViscouwT  MIDLETON  said,  with 
r^;ard  to  the  reasons  given  for  intro- 
ducing the  Bill,  he  traversed  the  statement 


most  distinctly  that  there  was  any  ground 
for  urging  that  Ireland,  in  the  period  since 
the  Union,  had  not  steadily  prospered  to 
a  greater  degree  probably  than  any  other 
civilised  country,  America  alone  ex- 
cepted. Showing  the  state  of  Ireland 
immediately  preceding  the  Union,  quota- 
tions had  been  given  from  the  speech  of 
Lord  Clare  bearing  on  the  question.  A 
steady  improvement  took  place  down  to 
the  time  of  the  great  famine  of  1846. 
On  that  point  he  could  speak  from  ex- 
perience. He  remembered  that  terrible 
visitation,  having  traversed  at  the  time 
the  districts  in  the  South  and  West  of 
Ireland.  At  that  time  artisans  were  cm- 
ployed  at  2s.  a  day  wages,  and  labourers 
could  be  obtained  in  any  numbers  for  6d. 
a  day  ;  whereas  now  men  could  not  be 
got  for  less  than  four  times  than  that  sum. 
So  much  for  labour.  The  deposits  in  the 
Bank,  which  in  1850  were  certainly 
below  £8,000,000,  were  now  £32,000,000. 
Large  sums  were  now  invested  by  the 
tenant  farmers  and  small  traders  in 
securities.  The  whole  railroad  system 
of  Ireland,  for  which  England  had  con- 
tributed largely  at  the  beginning,  had 
passed  gradually  and  imperceptibly  into 
the  hands  of  Irish  proprietors  ;  and  the 
same  might  l>e  said  of  the  shipping  and 
other  great  industries.  Originally  estab- 
lished with  English  capital,  the  shares  in 
those  undertakings  had  now  very  pro- 
perly drifted  across  the  Channel,  and 
were  now  held  almost  exclusively  in 
Ireland.  Within  his  own  knowledge 
some  years  ago  a  project  was  started 
which  required  a  10  per  cent,  deposit  of 
£120,000.  Applications  were  received 
in  three  days  to  the  amount  of  nearly 
£130,000,  so  that  the  capital  was  sub- 
scribed more  than  ten  times  over.  Those 
were  not  signs  of  decaying  trade,  or  that 
the  country  was  not  prospering ;  and 
those  results  had  been  achieved  in  the 
face  of  agitation,  of  occasional  failures  of 
harvest,  and  of  various  other  disturbing 
causes  well  known  to  those  interested  in 
Ireland.  The  only  class  in  the  com- 
munity which  could  not  be  said  to  have 
prospered  were  the  landlords — there  waa 
no  mistake  at  all  about  that.  No  land- 
lord in  Ireland  was  now  getting  the  rent 
he  received  40  or  50  years  ago ;  and 
although  rents  had  rarely  on  the  old 
estates  been  raised  since  the  commence- 
ment of  the  century,  they  had,  in  most 
instances,  been  considerably  cut  down  by 
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the  operation  of  successive  enactments 
which  had  passed  through  their  Lord- 
ships^ House.  Ireland,  no  doubt,  was  not 
as  prosperous  as  she  might  be ;  but  it 
was  the  merest  moonshine  to  put  a  lack 
of  prosperity  forward  as  the  reason  for 
introducing  this  measure.  Ireland  had  not 
been  stagnant  in  commerce  and  industry. 
She  had,  in  fact,  progressed  steadily ;  and  in 
those  parts  of  the  country  where  free 
scope  had  been  given  to  the  development 
of  native  industry,  as  in  Ulster,  the  pro- 
gress had  been  more  remarkable,  perhaps, 
than  in  any  other  part  of  Her  Majesty's 
dominions.  He  would  proceed  to  state 
the  objections  to  the  principle — not  to 
the  details  of  the  Bill,  which  would 
induce  him  unhesitatingly  to  vote  against 
the  measure.  In  the  first  place,  the 
safeguard  of  the  veto  was  worth  nothing. 
It  was  a  mere  nominal  veto  which  the 
experience  of  the  Colonies  showed  to  be 
worth  precisely  the  paper  on  which  it 
was  written.  When  any  Constitutional 
strain  occurred  he  did  not  envy  the  post 
of  the  first  Viceroy  of  Ireland,  should  that 
Bill,  unhappily,  pass  into  law.  He 
would  have  three  masters  to  deal  with, 
and  it  would  be  very  difficult  for  him  to 
determine  to  which  of  them  he  should 
turn  for  advice  and  guidance  as  each 
emergency  arose^-or,  as  might  be  the 
case,  two  or  three  emergencies  together, 
which  often  happened  in  Ireland.  So 
long  as  that  remained  undefined  that  was 
not  a  Bill,  which,  in  principle,  their 
Lordships  would  be  justified  in  passing. 
Coming  to  the  well-known  9th  clause, 
the  proposition  in  1885  was  that  no  Irish 
Member  should  appear  at  Westminster  ; 
and  in  this  Bill,  as  originally  introduced, 
they  were  to  appear  and  disappear  upon 
**  the  in-and-out  system,"  as  it  was 
called — they  were  to  appear  on  certain 
occasions,  and  then  disappear  into  space 
when  the  occasion  had  passed  away,  and 
re-appear  when  necessity  arose.  That 
proposal  was  abandoned.  A  third  pro- 
posal was  now  made.  The  Irish  Mem- 
bers were  not  only  to  pass  laws  in  their 
own  country,  but  to  assist  in  the  legisla- 
tion on  this  side  of  the  Channel.  The 
latter  arrangement  was  a  serious  incon- 
venience at  present,  for  English,  Scotch, 
and  Welsh  measures  were  opposed, 
apparently,  out  of  spite  by  different  Irish 
Members  who  were  not  concerned  in 
them  in  the  slightest  degree.  Of  course, 
that  was  a  serious  obstacle  to  all  useful 
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legislation.  It  was  a  problem  which  he 
believed  to  be  utterly  insoluble,  and  the 
objection  to  each  of  the  three  methods  of 
dealing  with  the  question  seemed  to  be 
about  equally  strong.  Then,  coming  to 
the  financial  part  of  the  Bill,  that  was 
not  a  part  of  it  with  which  their  Lord- 
ships' House  was  specially  entitled  to 
deal ;  but,  having  given  some  attention 
to  the  matter,  all  he  could  say  was  that 
iu  the  crude  and  immature  financial  pro- 
posals, which  had  been  altered  two  or  three 
times,  he  could  see  no  ground  for  satisfac- 
tion. Great  Britain  was  to  be  taxed  for 
Ireland  ;  but  not  only  that^ — Ireland  would 
probably  soon  have  to  face  bankruptcy. 
In  the  absence  of  Imperial  credit,  through 
which  so  much  good  work  had  been  done 
the   country,   a  far   higher   rate   of 
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interest  would  have  to  be  made  for 
money  required  for  public  works.  The 
country  would  then  suffer  from  chronic 
impecuniosity.  Unless  some  wiser 
measure  of  finance  could  be  proposed, 
their  Lordships  would  certainly  be  justi- 
fied in  rejecting  the  Bill.  This  was  not 
merelv  a  matter  of  detail,  but  was 
essentially  a  question  of  principle. 
The  provisions  of  the  Bill  were 
only  to  stand  for  six  years,  and  then  the 
whole  controversy  would  have  to  be  gone 
through  afresh.  As  to  the  question  of 
security  to  the  minority,  more  than  one 
noble  Lord  in  the  Government  stood 
pledged  by  his  own  promise;  and  it  had  been 
distinctly  stated  that  such  securities  should 
be  inserted  in  the  Bill  as  would  reason- 
ably satisfy  the  minority,  especially  in 
Ulster.  Not  for  a  moment  could  it  be 
said  that  Ulster  had  been  in  any  way 
satisfied.  He  did  not  wonder  that  Ulster 
felt  aggrieved  that  Wales  should  be  about 
to  receive  consideration  at  the  hands  of  the 
Government ;  while  that  Province,  with 
a  larger  population,  larger  area,  and  far 
more  wealth,  was  not  to  receive  any 
separate  consideration  from  the  rest  of 
Ireland.  That,  again,  was  a  question  of 
principle.  As  to  the  Land  Question, 
their  Lordships,  undoubtedly,  stood  in  a 
somewhat  delicate  position.  He  could 
honestly  say  for  himself,  and  for  noble 
Lords  connected  with  Ireland,  that  if  he 
could  see  in  that  measure  any  hope  of 
permanent  benefit  to  Ireland,  no  personal 
interests  would  prevent  him  crossing  the 
House  to  support  it.  But  he  could  not 
understand  what  the  Government  pro- 
posed to   do.      The   noble    Earl    (Earl 
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Spencer)  said  he  liad  nlways  beeu  in 
favour  of  dealing  with  the  Lanti  QuentioQ; 
and  it  wu  not  eas;  to  see  how  the  latest 
measure  that  had  been  poascd  ubflolveil 
the  Members  of  the  Goverumpiit  from 
the  pledges  they  hod  given.  Some 
Member  of  the  Goverumout  ought  to 
give  the  Home  an  indication  of  what  their 
policy  was  to  be  in  reference  to  the  land 
if  that  Bill  was  passed.  The  condition 
of  such  a  measure  should  bo  that  it  would 
settle  the  question  for  at  least  a 
generation  ;  but  there  was  no  prospect  of 
tbia  Bill  doing  that.  The  Leaders  of  the 
Nationalist  Party  were  not  agreed  upon 
the  point.  Ur.  Justin  M'Carthy  might 
accept  it  in  good  faith  ;  but  what  au- 
fhoritj'  had  he  behind  him  ?  The  Par- 
nellite  Leader,  Mr.  J.  Redmond,  declared 
that  the  word  "  provixional  "  was  stamped 
on  every  line  of  the  measure.  Mr. 
Parnell,  who,  with  all  his  faults  wau 
bead  and  shoulders  itbove  the  Leaden; 
who  bad  succeeded  him,  could  probably 
have  enforced  discipline  in  the  Party  ; 
but  it  was  doubtful  whether  he  ever  in- 
tended to  fulfil  the  pledges  he  hod  given. 
According  to  his  own  last  npeech  iu 
Committee  Room  No.  15,  ho  accepted  the 
Bill  only  pro  tanto  ;  but  with  wtiom  was 
Parliament  now  dealing  ?  Who  were 
these  Leaders  ?  Where  were  the  worthy 
successors  of  the  galaxy  of  taleut  which 
made  the  closing  days  of  the  Inst  Irish 
Parliament  so  memorable  and  bo  glorious 
for  that  country  ?  Where  wore  the 
Floods,  Orattane,  Ponsonbys,  and  Piun- 
keta  ?  Upon  whom  had  their  mantle 
fallen  ?  The  present  Leaders  must  be 
judged  by  their  own  acts  as  summed  up  on 
the  finding  of  the  Commission — that  tbey 
had  been  guilty  of  criminal  conspiracy 
upon  this  Land  Question.  That  finding 
applied  to  36  of  them — the  exact 
majority  by  which  the  Bill  was  carried 
in  the  other  House,  The  Irish  Leaders 
had  achieved  no  success  in  any  other 
walk  of  life  ;  and,  looking  to  their  own 
Utterances,  it  was  donhlfnl  whether  any 
bargain  entered  into  with  them  would  be 
honestly  kept, 
parting  of   two 

political  expediency^,  wiin-uinff-Covern. 
menl  invii«d  them  lo  follow,  and  along 
which  a  child  might  tread  with  ease,  and 
the  other  the  steep  and  uphill  trackof  duty 
and  principle,  which  it  might  tax  all  the 
energy  and  ability  of  fnll-grown  states- 
men    to  elimb.     On    the   choice   which 


they  made,  whether  the  evil  be  selected 
and  good  refused,  was  likely  to  turn  the 
future  not  ouly  of  Ireland,  but  of  this 
country  for  mauy  a  long  year  to  come. 
He  trusted  iheir  Lordships  would  pause 
before  tbey  sanctioned  any  such  course 
— before  they  forgot  that  the  nation  had 
inherited  that  which  was  not  to  be  manu- 
factured iu  a  day,  and  which  ought  not 
to  be  taken  to  pieces  in  a  single  Session. 
Tbey  had  inherited  a  Constitution  from 
their  forefathers  under  which  tbey  bad 
lived  and  flourished  as  no  other  nation  in 
the  world  had  over  done,  uud  which,  if 
possible,  tbey  ought  to  hand  down  unim- 
paired iu  all  its  brightness  and  lustre  to 
their  children  und  their  children's 
children. 

Viscount  DE  VESCI  said,  that  ever 
since  the  first  faint  rumours  were  put 
about  that  a  measure  of  this  kind  was 
about  to  be  iutrodticed  by  a  great  political 
Party  he  bad  taken  a  share,  both  inside 
and  outtiide  the  House,  iu  organising 
resistance  to  it.  The  uoble  Earl  the 
Scretary  for  Foreign  Affairs  bad  alluded 
to  the  uureality  of  the  Debate.  He  agreed 
that  there  was  unreality  in  it,  because  to 
all  the  thrusts  and  cuts  delivered  by  the 
opponents  of  the  measure  there  had  not 
beeu  on  the  part  of  the  Government  an 
attempt  to  parry,  or  at  a  real  defence. 
Tlic  noble  Karl  himself,  even  in  his 
admirable  and  most  amusing  speech,  had 
not  gone  into  the  details  of  the 
Bill,  but  likened  the  Debate  to  the 
bull-fightiug  of  Spaiu.  He  did  not, 
however,  attempt  to  stir  up  the  Bill  ; 
he  did  not  stop  one  moment — to 
use  a  vulgar  expression — to  give  the 
bull  one  twist  of  his  tail.  The  First 
Lord  of  the  Admiralty,  in  introducing 
the  Bill,  was  put  in  a  position  of  great 
difficulty,  which  entitled  him  to  the 
sincere  sympathy  of  the  House.  He  per- 
formed the  task  with  admirable  dignity 
and  moderation  ;  but  he  told  their  Lord- 
ships really  nothing  about  the  Bill.  He 
gave  a  long  catalogue  of  crimes  and  mis- 
demeanours ;  hut  he  did  not,  as  he  ought 
to  have  done,  attempt  to  forestall,  to 
extent,  the  arguments  which  had 
brought  against  the  details  of  the 
for  he  must  have  known,  from  wliat 
li^itltQPpeueil  outside  that  House  and  in 
.„  .1    *d«nlace,  what  would  certainly  be 
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House  save  himself  should  vote  in  favour 
of  the  measure.  Xord  Ribblesdale  also 
spoke  in  its  favour  with  his  accustomed 
ability,  aud  gave  most  excellent  reasons 
for  the  course  he  had  taken-;  but  he  told 
their  Lordships  nothing  about  the  Bill, 
and,  having  explained  his  own  change  of 
opinions,  stood  on  the  penitential  stool 
with  all  his  accustomed  grace.  The 
noble  Marquess  the  Secretary  of  State 
for  the  Colonies,  speaking  in  defence  of 
the  Bill  last  night,  did  not  attempt  to 
meet  Viscount  Crosses  criticisms  on  the 
financial  sections  of  the  Bill.  The  notice 
he  took  of  those  criticisms  was  very 
cursory.  He  reproached  the  Conserva- 
tive Party  with  having  a  share  in  grant- 
ing the  franchise  to  the  L'ish  in  1884 ; 
he  used  it  almost  as  a  taunt  against  them 
that  they  had  done  so,  and  asked  why 
the  Conservatives  had  not  continued  that 
policy  in  the  direction  of  Home  Rule. 
It  was  not  his  duty  to  defend  the  Con- 
servative Party  ;  but  he  submitted  that 
that  argument  really  fell  to  the  ground. 
The  opposition  to  the  Bill  in  that  House 
must  be  mainly  on  its  principles  ;  and 
although  it  was  difficult  to  avoid  allusions 
to  clauses  and  detail?,  its  provisions  in- 
volved gross  injustice  in  some  cases,  and 
in  others  were  so  imperfect  in  affording 
protection  to  the  minority  as  to  be  merely 
a  hollow  mockery.  There  was  no  doubt 
whatever  that  noble  Lords  in  that  part 
of  the  House  would  vote  in  favour  of  the 
Amendment  of  the  noble  Duke  (the 
Duke  of  Devonshire)  for  the  rejection 
of  the  Bill  ;  and  he  submitted  it  was 
their  duty  to  vote  for  its  rejec- 
,tion,  and  it  would  be  again  their 
duty  to  do  so  should  it  be  forced  once 
more  through  the  other  House,  until  its 
supporters  fulfilled  their  obvious  obliga- 
tion of  submitting  it,  with  all  its  details, 
to  the  verdict  of  the  country.  It  had 
often  been  pointed  out  how  studiously- 
the  electorate  had  been  kept  in  ignorance 
by  the  present  Government  ever  since 
the  defeat  of  their  Bill  in  1886 ;  and 
only  at  the  last  General  Election  was  the 
name  alone  of  Home  Rule  before  the 
country,  and  only  so  far  as  it  furthered 
the  interests  of  other  proposals,  which 
were  sufficiently  important  in  themselves, 
but  had  not  been  sufficiently  subniitted 
to  public  consideration,  to  realdy  come 
within  the  sphere  of  practical  politics. 
It  could  not  be  denied  that  e^ry  detail 
of  this  Bill  was  in  any  w%y  understood 
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by  the  people  at  the  last  General  Elec- 
tion. In  a  speech  delivered  in  Dublin 
on  the  24th  of  August,  after  the 
election,  Mr.  Dillon,  the  Member  for  East 
Mayo,  said — 

"The  Irish  Party  would  Dot  give  Mr.  Glad- 
Btone  their  support  in  the  House  of  (Commons 
unless  he  satisned  tbem  on  all  the  details  of  the 
Bill ;  had  they  been  given  before  the  election 
took  place,  the  veidict  of  England  would 
probably  have  been  given  not  for,  but  against, 
Home  Rule." 

That  was  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Dillon.  He 
went  on — 

*'A8  far  as  my  poor  political  knowledge 
carries  me,  the  first  thing  to  do  is  to  secure  your 
hare,  and  then  vou  will  see  how  you  will  cook 
it." 

That  was  not  a  very  civil  way  of  talking 
about  the  Prime  Minister.  He  went  on 
to  say — 

"  First  get  a  great  English  Minister,  and  the 
House  of  Commons,  and  the  electorate  of  Qreat 
Britain  to  pronounce  in  favour  of  Irish  liberty, 
and  we  shall  know  how  to  deal  with  the  details 
of  the  Home  Rule  Bill  afterwards/' 

He  would  remind  their  Lordships  that 
Mr.  Dillon  was  a  person  of  great  eminence 
in  the  Irish*  Party,  with  a  great  know- 
ledge of  English  affi&irs,  and  he  most 
probably  knew  what  was  proposed.  Who 
could  pretend  now  that  the  electors  of 
Great  Britain  voted  with  a  full  knowledge 
of  what  was  proposed  ?  Ever  since  the 
Bill  of  1886  was  defeated,  it  was  announced 
that  that  measure  was  dead  ;  and  that  the 
Prime  Minister  and  his  Irish  colleagues 
and  advisers  were  perfectly  free  to  recast 
their  scheme  in  every  detail,  but  no  one 
outside  the  inner  circle  knew  anything 
about  it.  It  was  certain  that  the  English 
electorate  were  kept  purposely  in  ignor- 
ance of  it.  It  was  only  charitable  to 
suppose  that  what  had  been  called  ^'  the 
conspiracy  of  silence"  on  the  part  of 
many  supporters  of  the  measure  in  that 
House,  at  all  events,  was  due  to  absolute 
ignorance.  Every  appeal  for  details  of 
the  policy  of  noble  Lords  opposite  had 
been  met  with  an  absolute  refusal  ;  and 
it  was  hard  to  believe  they  really  knew 
what  was  proposed.  The  noble  Marquess, 
in  a  speech  he  lately  delivered  outside 
the  walls  of  Parliament,  called  attention 
to  the  critical  state  of  political  affairs, 
and  expressed  his  opinion  that  it  might 
be  necessary  if  measures  of  such  a  far- 
reaching  and  revolutionary  char^ter  were 
proposed  to  discuss  some  sj^tem  of 
referendum.     The  noble   MarqU^s  did 
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DOt    apparentlj    expressly    advocate    a 
system  of  referendum^  bat  only  intended 
to    convey    a    warning.       Our    present 
means   of   taking    the    opinion    of .  the 
electorate  were  sufficient,  provided  always 
that  the  electors  voted  untrammelled  by 
official   interference  or  the  intimidation 
of  political  agencies.      One  aspect  of  the 
11th  clause  had  not  yet  been    touched 
upon.     By  that  clause  the  Grovemment 
had   withdrawn   the    question    of    Irish 
representation  from  the  consideration  of 
Parliament.     It  was  now  proposed  that 
on  all   questions  of  Imperial  policy — on 
all     questions,    English,     Scotch,     and 
Welsh — the  80  Members  should  vote  in 
the  Imperial  Parliament.     The  Schedule 
of  the  Bill  had  already  been  dealt  with 
by  noble  Lords  who  had  preceded  him. 
An  almost  scandalous  attempt  had  been 
made  to  manipulate  the  constituencies  in 
Ireland  ;  but  as  long  as  one  portion  of 
the  United  Kingdom  was  extravagantly 
over-represented     and    another    equally 
under-represented,  it  was  impossible  to 
say  that  any  measure  of  this  kind  which 
came  before  their  Lordships  was  really 
backed  by  a  majority  of  the  electors  of 
the  United  Kingdom.     He  wished  that 
the    question     of     redistribution     were 
•erioosly  taken  up,  and   a  Bill   on   the 
subject  carried  through  Parliament ;    if 
that  were  done  the  result  would  be  to  re- 
move all  idea  of  competition  between  the 
different  parts  of  the  United  Kingdom. 
It  was  proposed  to  pass   this  Bill  irre- 
spective of  the  opinions  and  feelings  of 
that   large  minority  which   represented 
one-third    of    the   population   and   two- 
thinls  of  the  intelligence,  industry,  and 
commerce  of  Ireland.     It  was  said  that 
there  was  no  demand  for  County  Govern- 
ment In   Ireland,   but  he  believed  that 
there  was  ;  and  he  was  confident  from  his 
own  experience  that  if  rural  Municipali- 
ties were  once  created  in  Ireland  their  ad- 
ministration would  be  conducted  with  the 
same  regard  to  economy  and  efficiency 
as    prevailed    in    English    and    Scotch 
conntles.     They  would  not  be  managed 
by  the  same  class  of  men  as  would  be 
sent  to  the  Irish  Legislature.     Would  it 
not  be  better,  with  the  co-operation  of  all 
sides,  to  pass  a  measure  of  that  kind,  and 
to  watch   its  operation  before  they  at- 
tempted to  pass  a  Home  Rule  Bill  ?  His 
noble  Frieod  the  Secretary  of  State  for 
Foreign  Affairs  alluded  to  the  question 
of  the  poMible  invasion  of  Ireland.    The 


South-Westem  Coasts  offered  the  same 
attractions  to  the  foreign  invader  as  they 
had  done  before.     What  would  be  the 
consequence  if  at  such  a  time  the  Irish 
Legislature  passed  Resolutions  professing 
neutrality,  or  even  condemning  the  Im- 
perial policy,  and   the   Irish  Executive 
set  recruiting  on  foot  to  afford  assistance 
to  an  invader  who  had  once  landed  on 
Irish  soil.     The  answer  had  been  hitherto 
— "  Oh,  this  is  contrary  to  human  nature," 
and  people  talked  of  the  Union  of  Hearts ; 
but  there  was  no  security  that  the  Irish 
Legislature  would  give  even  a  moderate 
support   to  Imperial  policy.      Then   he 
wished  to  ask  by  what  moral  righi  the 
services  of   the  Imperial  Civil  servants 
were  to  be  transferred  to  another  Execu- 
tive ?     He  would  ask  the  First  Lord  of 
the  Admiralty  whether  he  gave  his  cor- 
dial assent  to   the   34th   clause,    whicti 
included  the  moritorium   of  three  years 
during  which  the  Irish  Parliament  might 
not  deal  with  the  question.     In  conclu- 
sion, he  contended  that  those  who  lived 
in  Ulster  and  in  other  Provinces  had  a 
right  to  speak  for  all  classes  of  the  Irish 
people,  and  in  their   behalf   he  claimed 
justice.      He   was  not  speaking  in   the 
interests  of  one  class  solely,  and  certainly 
not  in  the  interests  of  the  Irish  landlords 
alone.     The  noble  Earl  said  there  were 
113  Irish  Peers  in  that  House  who  had 
little  or  no  right  to  speak  on  behalf  of 
any   interest  out   of   Ulster.     Many   of 
their  Lordships  did  not  live  in  that  Pro- 
vince, but  were  connected  with  people  of 
the  other  three  Provinces  whose  interests 
were    bound    up    with   theirs,   notwith- 
standing this  miserable  political  struggle. 
He  maintained  that  they  had  a  right  to 
speak  for  all  classes.     There  were  thou- 
sands in  the  West  and  South  of  Ireland 
who  were  anxious  to  perform  their  honest 
obligations.      Who  did  not  know  what 
the  life  of  those  men  had  been  ?     They 
were  constantly  exposed    to  insult  and 
danger  to  themselves  and  families  in  the 
House  of  God   and  on  -the  public  roads*. 
Who  would  be  in  the  position  of  such  a 
man  sitting  in  his  cabin  at  night  when 
every  sound — the  wind  in  the  chimney, 
or  the  rattle  of  a  latch — might  be  the 
harbinger  of  death  ?     The  existence  of 
these  men  was  one  long  agony.     They 
were  adscripti  gtehce  in  the  fullest  sense 
of  the  term.     Others  whose  horizon  of 
life  was  wider  could  leave  the  country, 
and  they  did  leave  it  for  ever.     They 
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were  the  kind  of  men  who  were  the  Pil- 
grim Fathers  of  the  Majfflower.  They 
left  Irelaud  with  a  burniug  seDtimeut  of 
pasHionate  resentmeDt  iu  their  breast,  and 
that  sentiment  would  go  far  to  alienate 
the  minds  of  men  iu  our  Colonies  and  in 
the  United  States  against  the  Empire  of 
Great  Britain.  On  behalf  of  those  men 
who  were  anxious  to  perform  their  honest 
obligations  he  claimed  everything  that 
was  embraced  under  the  name  of  justice. 
Lord  SWANSEA  said,  that,  al- 
though he  addressed  their  Lordships 
practically  for  the  first  time,  he  was  an 
old  Parliamentary  hand,  having  had  a 
seat  in  the  other  House  for  41  years. 
Approaching  this  question  in  a  judicial 
and  unimpassioned  manner,  he  had 
arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  the  time 
had  come  when  this  momentous  ques- 
tion must  be  dealt  with,  in  order  that 
they  might  remove  the  chronic  discon- 
tent from  which  Ireland  suffered.  Every- 
body, he  thought,  would  admit  that 
something  must  be  done.  What  did 
the  terrible  condition  of  things  in  Ire- 
land arise  from  ?  They  had  only  to 
look  to  the  history  of  that  unhappy 
country.  In  1800  the  population  of 
Ireland  was  33  per  cent,  of  the  whole 
United  Kingdom ;  the  population  of 
England  being  9,000,000,  of  Ireland  over 
5,000,000,  and  of  Scotland  1,600,000. 
Now,  Ireland's  proportion  was  only  12^ 
per  cent.  There  were  some  25,000 
troops  in  Ireland,  besides  an  armed 
police,  to  control  the  population ;  while, 
in  contrast,  Scotland  had  but  5,000 
troops.  Many  measures  had  been  intro- 
duced in  times  past  for  the  pacification 
of  Ireland,  but  they  had  been  absolutely 
useless.  What  was  the  alternative  to 
this  policy  ?  None  had  yet  been  pro- 
posed. The  only  proposal  was  another 
20  years  of  resolute  government  and 
coercion.  But  that  policy  had  recently 
been  tried  for  seven  years,  and  was 
Ireland  any  nearer  to  pacification  and 
contentment  at  the  end  of  those  seven 
years  than  at  the  beginning  ?  The 
people,  no  doubt,  were  kept  down  with 
a  strong  hand,  and  there  was  less  agra- 
rian crime.  But  that  was  not  enough. 
What  a  Government  should  aim  at  was 
the  contentment  of  the  people,  and  that 
Ireland  was  not  contented  with  the  pre- 
sent state  of  things  was  proved  by  the 
fact  that  at  the  last  General  Election  four- 
fifths  of  the  Irish  Members  returned  to 
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Parliament  were  Home  Rulers.  The 
Duke  of  Devonshire  the  other  night  had 
hinted  feebly  at  some  extension  of  the 
County  Council  system  as  an  alternative. 
The  noble  Duke  appeared  to  think  that 
County  Councils  possessed  extensive 
executive  powers,  but,  as  the  Chairman 
of  a  very  large  County  Council,  he 
could  inform  the  noble  Duke  that  they 
possessed  no  executive  powers.  They 
could  not  even  originate  a  Bill  in  Par- 
liament. The  smallest  borough  in  the 
country  had  more  extensive  powers  than 
they.  To  attempt  to  satisfy  Ireland  by 
the  creation  of  a  glorified  County  Council 
would  be  foolish  and  puerile,  for  Ireland 
would  never  be  contented  until  she  had 
a  National  Council.  The  Irish  claimed 
to  l)e  a  nation.  [*'  Hear,  hear  !  "]  They 
were  a  nation,  and  he  hardly  knew  how 
to  interpret  those  cheers.  Were  they,  or 
were  they  not,  a  nation  ?  [The  Marquess 
of  Salisbury  :  No.]  Then  what 
were  they  ?  Would  the  noble  marques 
define  what  the  Irish  people  were,  if  they 
were  not  a  nation.  [The  Marquess  of 
Salisbury  :  Two  nations.]  For  his  part^ 
he  thought  it  must  be  admitted  that  they 
were  a  nation,  and  certainly  until  they 
were  accorded  the  rights  of  a  nation  they 
would  not  be  contented.  This  measure^ 
he  believed,  would  content  them.  It  was 
the  80  Nationalist  Representatives  in 
the  House  of  Commons  who  had  a  right 
to  express  the  views  of  Ireland,  and  not 
noble  Lords  in  that  House  who  repre* 
sented  their  own  interests,  but  not  those 
of  the  Irish  people.  He  had  had  a  long 
experience  of  the  Irish  Members  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  and  he  declared  that 
a  more  able  body  of  men  did  not  exist. 
At  first  he  felt  strong  prejudice  against 
them,  because  they  interfered  so  largely 
with  the  business  of  the  House.  He 
felt  intense  resentment,  hardly  realising 
that  it  was  the  beginning  of  a  civil  war^ 
as  it  were,  in  the  House  of  Commons- 
But  gradually  the  enormous  power  of  the 
Irish  Representatives  forced  itself  upon 
him.  They  were  men  of  great 
intellect  and  determination  and  were  true 
patriots.  No  doubt  the  course  they  took 
in  the  House  of  Commons  was  most  dis- 
agreeable to  English,  Scotch,  and  Welsh 
Members,  but  it  was  the  only  course  they 
could  take  to  bring  home  to  the  House 
and  the  country  the  strong  National 
desire  for  self-government.  It  was  venr 
easy  to  discredit  and  disbelieve  the  Irisb 
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Members,  but  he  had  faith  in  them,  and 
believed  that  when  they  had  accepted  this 
measure  the^  had  accepted  it  loyally  and 
honestly.  iLaugkter.j  It  was  easy 
for  Doble  Lords  to  laugh,  but  they 
did  not  know  these  men  as  he 
did.  [A  noble  Lord  :  We  know 
Mr.  Redmond.]  Let  them  take  the 
lowest  view.  These  men  would  hold 
high  Office,  and  the  Opposition  imputed 
to  them  the  folly  of  lightly  throwing 
away  that  position  for  which  they  had 
struggled  for  so  many  years.  Their 
Lordships  might  depend  upon  it  that  they 
knew  too  well  where  their  interests  lay, 
and  when  responsibility  was  thrown  upon 
them  they  would  be  found  as  able  to 
conduct  the  affairs  of  their  country  as  any 
men  who  ever  sat  in  the  House  of 
Commons.  They  knew  they  were  weak 
and  that  Great  Britain  was  strong,  and 
they  were  aware  that  if  they  abused 
their  power  they  would  have  the  power 
of  this  country  against  them.  Was  it 
not  unworthy  that  a  nation  of  33,000,000 
people  should  fear  a  nation  of,  deducting 
1,500,000  "  Loyalists,"  3,000,000  ?  Did 
not  this  Bill  enact  the  absolute  supremacy 
of  the  Imperial  Parliament  ?  ['^  No, 
no  I  '*]  It  did  so  distinctly,  not  only  in 
the  Preamble,  but  in  distinct  words. 
But  no  such  enactment  was  really  wanted, 
because  the  supremacy  of  the  Imperial 
Parliament  was  not  touched.  If  the 
Irish  Parliament  enacted  any  unjust  law 
their  Lordships  might  be  sure  that  the 
Imperial  Parliament  would  immediately 
override  it.  He,  for  one,  would  never 
assent  to  any  Act  of  the  Irish  Parlia- 
ment which  caused  spoliation.  The  Irish 
le&ders  knew  full  well  how  far  they 
could  go.  They  knew  that  the  English 
people  were  essentially  a  just  people,  and 
that  any  action  of  theirs  which  might  be 
QDJost  to  the  landlords  or  anyone  else 
would  not  pass  muster  in  this  country. 
He  had  never  supported  the  Bills  which 
had  been  introduced  for  the  purchase  of 
land,  but  so  far  as  defending  the  property 
of  the  Irish  landlords  was  concerned 
there  was  no  man  in  the  House  who 
would  go  further  than  he.  He  believed 
ihixt  the  veto  of  the  Lord  Lieutenant 
would  be  actively  employed  should  occa- 
sion arise ;  but  he  would  strongly 
deprecate  any  peddling  interference  with 
the  affairs  of  Ireland.  He  had  always 
favoured  the  retention  of  the  Irish  Mem- 
bers as  a  sign  and  symbol  of  the  unity  of 
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the  Empire  ;  but  he  rather  regretted  that 
the  Government  had  departed  from  the 
in-and-out  method.  One  of  the  strongest 
reasons  for  the  Bill  was  that  it  would 
remove  Irish  questions  from  the  House  of 
Commons,  where  they  had  been  a  curse 
and  an  impediment  to  the  effective  dis- 
charge of  the  duties  of  that  Assembly. 
He  recognised  that  there  must  ultimately 
be  an  appeal  to  the  country.  He  did  not, 
however,  admit  that  the  Liberal  Party 
had  no  mandate.  Home  Rule  was  the 
primary,  though  not  the  only,  question  at 
the  last  Election.  At  the  next  Election 
the  details  of  the  Bill  would  be  before 
the  country,  and  he  believed  they  would 
be  accepted  by  the  electors,  and  that  all 
the  visionary  Unionist  bugbears  would 
be  blown  to  the  four  winds  of  heaven  by 
the  knowledge  which  the  country  would 
have  of  the  exact  provisions  of  the 
scheme.  The  country  would  see  that  the 
supremacy  of  the  Imperial  Parliament 
was  guarded  in  the  strictest  manner,  and 
that  none  of  the  evils  prophesied  could 
possibly  arise.  His  firm  conviction  was 
that  when  another  appeal  was  made  to 
the  country  an  enormous  majority  would 
declare  in  favour  of  Home  Rule.  That 
Members  of  the  House  of  Commons  had 
voted  for  the  Bill  because  they  knew  it 
would  be  rejected  by  the  House  of  Lords, 
he  did  not  believe,  and  the  suggestion 
contained  a  grave  imputation.  The 
Liberal  Party  had  created  our  Constitu- 
tion, and  desired  by  every  means  in  their 
power  to  uphold  it  ;  but  the  course 
taken  lately  in  the  House  of  Commons 
had  shaken  our  Constitution  more, 
perhaps,  than  anything  that  had  tiiken 
place  for  many  long  years.  If  the 
Closure  were  not  applied  a  Bill  of  this 
kind  would  never  be  passed.  Their 
Lordships  were  going  on  very  dangerous 
lines.  It  would  be  very  much  wiser  to 
deal  with  this  great  question  in  a  different 
manner  from  that  which  their  Lordships 
had  adopted.  His  prophecy  in  regard  to 
the  result  of  any  future  appeal  to  the 
country  would  undoubtedly  come  true, 
and  then  their  Lordships  would  not  be 
able  to  deal  with  the  Bill  so  calm  I  v, 
or  he  so  able  to  modify  its  conditions  as 
they  might  now  if  they  chose. 

•The  Marquess  of  VVATERFORD 
said,  that  none  of  the  noble  Lords  who  had 
supported  the  measure  had  said  a  single 
word  about  the  Bill.  As  far  as  he  could 
understand.    Lord     Swansea    had    been 
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brought  over  to  Home  Rule  because  he 
discovered  that  Ireland  was  declining 
in  population,  and  therefore  in  pro- 
sperity. But  the  noble  Lord  com* 
pared  the  time  before  the  famine  with 
the  time  after  the  famine.  Ireland,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  had  increased  in  prosperity 
by  leaps  and  bounds  since  the  Union, 
and,  as  the  country  had  been  over-popu- 
lated, the  decline  in  the  population  had 
been  one  of  the  reasons  of  the  increased 
prosperity.  Lord  Rosebery  had  made  a 
very  witty  and  clever  speech.  The  early 
part  of  it  was  full  of  jokes  and  chaff;  but 
this  Bill  was  not  a  matter  to  joke  about. 
The  noble  Earl  joked  about  a  policy 
which,  if  it  were  made  effective,  would 
indubitably  produce  a  terrible  tragedy  in 
Ireland.  It  would  bring  ruin,  despair, 
and  possible  death  to  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  strong  men,  weak  women,  and 
little  children  in  Ireland,  and  yet  the 
noble  Earl  thought  it  was  a  good  thing 
to  joke  about.  He,  on  the  contrary,  did 
not  think  it  was  a  subject  for  joking  ; 
neither  did  the  Loyalists  of  Ireland.  It 
was  most  unseemly  of  the  noble  Earl  to 
make  a  joke  out  of  the  prospective  misery 
of  thousands  of  his  fellow-subjects.  The 
noble  Earl  refused  to  answer  the  criti- 
cisms of  the  noble  and  learned  Earl  who 
opened  the  Debate  that  evening.  Why  ? 
Because  they  were  unanswerable.  The 
noble  Earl  made  an  uncalled-for  and 
wholly  unjustifiable  attack  on  his  noble 
Friend  (Lord  Muskerry),  who  was  asked 
by  the  noble  Earl  whom  he  represented 
in  Ireland.  He  would  tell  th6  noble 
Earl  whom  his  noble  Friend  represente<l. 
His  noble  Friend  was  one  of  those  who 
represented  the  loyal  minority  in  the 
South  and  West  of  Ireland,  a  constituency 
which  was  increasing  in  volume  in  oppo- 
sition to  this  measure  in  a  different  manner 
from  another  constituency  with  which 
the  noble  Earl  was  acquainted,  and  which 
was  not  far  from  his  own  doors  in  Scotland. 
He  maintained  that  the  noble  Earl  gave 
a  very  lukewarm  support  to  Home  Rule 
in  the  speech  which  he  delivered  earlier 
in  the  evening.  Up  to  the  present  time 
the  Foreign  Secretary  had  been  very 
reticent  on  the  subject  of  Home  Rule ; 
he  had  never  thoroughly  explained  him- 
self, and  he  was  sure  that  their  Lordships 
"were  very  anxious  to  hear  the  explana- 
tion of  his  attitude  that  evening ;  but, 
strange  to  say,  he  was  again  equally 
reticent.      The   noble   Earl    had    every 
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reason  not  to  commit  himself  in  favour 
of  this  policy,  because  there  were  certain 
remarks  of  his  which  needed  elucidation, 
which  showed  that  the  noble  Earl  must 
have  found  great  difficulty  in  changing 
his  opinions.  In  1885,  referring  to  a 
supposed  alliance  between  Mr.  Parnell 
and  the  Conservatives — an  alliance  which 
only  existed  in  Gladstonian  brains — the 
noble  Earl  described  identically  the 
present  position  of  affairs,  and  descril>ed 
the  consequences,  the  only  difference 
being  that  it  was  a  different  company  that 
was  Qn  the  stage.  He  said  on  October  15, 
1885— 

*'Now  if  the  Tory  Govftrnment  remains  able, 
with  the  80  or  90  followers  of  Mr.  Parnell,  to 
hoM  its  own,  the  future  of  the  next  House  of 
Commons  will  rest,  not  with  Lord  Salisbury  or 
Lord  Randolph  Churchill,  but  with  Mr.  Parnell. 
He,  and  not  Lord  Salisbury,  will  be  the  master 
of  the  situation;  he,  and  not  Sir  M.  Hicks- 
Beach,  will  be  the  Leader  of  the  House  of 
Commons.  He  will  sit  enthrone*!  with  Loni 
Randolph  Churchill  on  his  right  and  Sir 
Michael  Hicks-Beach  on  his  left,  like  Chiefs  in 
Israel,  with  80  Parnellite  Members  behind  them 
who  have  signed  the  blind  pledge  of  his  fol- 
lowers." 

That  was  a  pretty  strong  statement,  but 

he  had  even  a  stronger  one.     The  noble 

Earl  went  on  to  say — 

*•  Though  it  has  its  comic  side,  I  think  this 
prospect  is  a  tragic  one." 

Possibly  the  noble  Earl  little  thought 
that  he  would  be  turned  himself  into 
an  actor  of  tragedy  and  comedy  com- 
bined.     Again,  he  said — 

**  But  I  go  further,  and  1  say  that  this 
alliance  of  the  Tory  and  the  Irish  vote  is  a 
new  and  very  dangerous  .feature  in  our 
politics  "  ; 

and  again — 

"  because  it  is  an  alliance  which  has  not  merely 
struck  a  mortal  stab  at  {X)litical  principles, 
but  it  involves  a  danger  to  the  Empire 
itself." 

The  noble  Earl  had  never  explained  one 
word  of  that  speech.  He  was  for  a  long 
time  entirely  silent,  but  in  189:i  he  did 
make  a  speech  adopting  Home  Rule.  He 
would  ask  the  noble  Lord  whether  a 
mortal  stab  had  now  been  given  to  the 
political  principles  of  himself  and  the 
Party  he  belonged  to  ;  and  whether  his 
prophecy  had  proved  correct,  and  the 
Empire  was  involved  in  serious  danger  ? 

The  Earl  of  ROSEBERY  :  It  was 
explained  at  some  length  in  my  speech 
at  Leeds,  and  I  shall  be  happy  to  send  a 
copy  of  it  to  the  noble  Marquess  to-mor- 
row morning. 
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that   the  noble  Earl 

who        moved      the 

of      the     Bill     had 

enumerated   all   the   Land   Acts   passed 

since   the  famine,   though    he   failed    to 

understand  how  they  applied  to  this 
Bill  except  as  an  argument  against 
it,  and  he  did  not  explain  one  of 
the  safeguards  of  the  measure.  All 
the  explanation  vouchsafed  was  an 
expression  of  belief  on  the  part  of  the 
Doble  Earl  as  to  what  those  safeguards 
would  effect,  and  that  he  believed  they 
would  have  the  effect  of  protecting  the 
minority.  Their  Lordships  remembered, 
however,  when  the  noble  Earl  was 
Viceroy  of  Ireland,  and  that  at  that  time 
he  acted  as  if  he  believed  the  reverse  of 
what  he  told  their  Lordships  the  other 
evening.  Was  it  possible  the  noble 
Karrs  views  had  changed  in  consequence 
of  the  necessity  for  obtaining  votes  ?  In 
his  able  speech  Lord  Ribblesdalo  ex- 
plained how  he  had  come  to  change  his 
opinions  in  consequence  of  an  Irish 
majority  having  Ix^u  returned  twice  or 
thrice  in  support  of  Home  Rule. 
The  same  argument  would  apply  to  a 
Separatist  majority  returned  for  York- 
shire or  Northumberland.  But  the 
Doble  Lord  did  not  stop  to  ascertain 
how  that  majority  was  obtained  or  what 
it  represented.  Would  the  noble  Lord 
be  astonished  if  he  heard  that  a  very 
large  number  of  people  who  voted  for 
Home  Rule  in  Ireland  did  so  for  the 
same  reason  that  a  number  of  the  majority 
voted  for  this  Bill  in  the  House  of 
Commons — namely,  that  they  knew  it 
would  not  pass  ?  But  in  the  South  and 
West  of  Ireland  he  heard  that  farmers 
were  terribly  frightened  at  the  pro- 
spect of  the  Bill  passing,  and  many 
of  them  earnestly  hoped  this  House 
would  throw  it  out.  A  Roman  Catholic 
tenant  farmer  had  said  to  him  that  he  did 
not  believe  there  were  many  men  in 
Ireland  who  had  £20  to  lose  who  were 
in  favour  of  the  Bill.  The  Earl  of 
Rosebery  stated  his  views  of  what  Home 
Rule  should  be  at  Glasgow,  on  June 
17,  1886,  and  he  laid  down  certain  con- 
ditions, but  were  they  carried  out  by  this 
Bill  ?  He  said,  first,  that  Home  Rule 
shooldbebasedon  Imperial  unity ;  second, 
political  equality  of  the  three  nations  ; 
third,  there   should  be  an  equal  distri- 


bution of  burdens  ;  fourth,  that  there 
should  be  safeofuards  for  the  minoritv  ; 
and,  fifth,  that  it  should  be  in  the  nature 
of  a  settlement,  not  a  mere  provocation  for 
fresh  demands.  He  would  like  to  know 
whether  the  noble  Earl  thought  those 
conditions  had  been  carried  out  in  this 
Bill  ?  It  was  said  that  it  did  not  destroy 
Imperial  unity,  but  it  certainly  threatened 
the  unity  of  the  United  Kingdom  by  in- 
volving the  risk  of  separation  or  civil 
war.  There  could  not  be  equality  or 
equal  distribution  of  burdens  when  Ire- 
land governed  herself  and  England  as 
well,  and  Ireland  gained  £o(X),0(X)  a  year, 
which  was  offered  on  the  Second  Reading 
of  the  Bill  by  Mr.  Gladstone,  and  which 
was  certain  to  be  a  very  great  deal 
more.  Then  Lord  Selborne  had  shown 
there  was  no  machinery  to  enable  this 
Parliament  to  exercise  its  supremacy. 
The  only  machinery  that  had  been  named 
were  the  armed  forces  of  the  Crown,  and 
the  employment  of  those  meant  nothing 
short  of  civil  war.  All  safeguards  for 
the  minority  would  \ye  evaded  by  men 
who,  as  Mr.  Gladstone  said,  were  wading 
through  mpiue  to  the  dismemberment  of 
the  Empire.  They  had  evaded  the  law 
under  the  British  Government,  and  would 
do  so  very  much  more  easily  with  the  Ex- 
ecutive power  in  their  own  hands.  The 
Irish  Members  might  well  have  accepted 
many  of  the  Amendments  that  had  been 
proposed  to  the  Bill,  because  they  well 
understood  how  to  evade  every  safe- 
guard intended  to  have  been  provided 
bv  those  Amendments.  What  were 
the  safeguards  in  the  Bill?  He  could 
only  make  out  nine,  and  some  of  them 
were  an  insult  in  their  absurdity  to 
the  loyal  minority,  and,  more  than  that, 
they  were  an  insult  to  the  understanding 
of  the  British  people,  and  he  hoped  that 
the  British  people  would  appreciate  the 
insult.  They  consisted — two  of  the 
supremacy  of  Parliament,  two  to  prevent 
the  endowment  of  Religious  Bodies  and 
inteiference  with  education,  two  for  the 
protection  of  the  proi)eriy  of  Religious 
Bodies  and  Corporations,  the  Lonl  Lieu- 
tenant's veto,  the  Legislative  Council, 
and  the  Land  Question  not  to  be  legis- 
lated on  fi  r  three  years.  With  regard  to 
the  veto.  Earl  Spencer  rather  took  creiiit 
for  this  being  a  great  safeguard.  It  had, 
however,  been  shown  that  if  the  Lord 
Lieutenant  attempted  to  veto  Bills  they 
had  only  to  be  tacked  on  to  the  Appro- 
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priation  Bill,  and  Mr.  Gladstone  had  him- 
self admitted  that  the  Lord  Lieutenant 
would  not  then  be  able  to  exercise  bis  veto. 
What,  then,  was  the  value  of  this  veto  ? 
Suppose  the  Irish  Government  was  to 
pass  some  Bill  which  confiscated  the  pro- 
perty of  the  landlords  or  of  some  other 
unpopular  class,  which  Bill  was  supported 
in  the  country,  and  the  Lord  Lieutenant 
was  able  to  exercise  the  veto.  The  Go- 
vernment, of  course,  would  resign ;  a 
Dissolution  would  follow,  and  a  larger 
majority  would  be  returned  in  favour  of 
the  measure.  What  could  the  Lord  Lieu- 
tenant do  ?  He  must  either  withdraw 
his  veto  or  allow  the  whole  Government 
of  Ireland  to  remain  in  abeyance.  The 
noble  Lord  had  alluded  to  the  safeguards 
of  the  Upper  House.  That  House 
was  to  be  elected  on  a  franchise  of 
£20,  a  franchise  the  noble  Lord  who 
spoke  last  night  had  shown  that  it 
was  impossible  to  get  a  respectable  jury 
in  Ireland  under.  He  wished  to  know 
what  safeguard  there  would  be  if  the 
Upper  House  consisted  of  identically  the 
same  class  as  the  Lower  House — almost 
all  of  the  same  religion — and  with  the 
same  deadly  antagonism  to  the  loyal 
minority,  and  the  same  intense  desire  to 
plunder  them,  and  drive  them  naked  and 
penniless  from  the  country  ?  and  yet  this 
House  was  put  forward  as  a  protection  of 
the  minority.  With  that  he  need  not 
deal  further.  The  Opposition  were  told 
they  showed  a  want  of  trust  in  the  Irish 
people.  He  should  like  to  know  why  the 
whole  nature  of  the  Irish  was  to  be 
changed  ?  They  had  declared  what  they 
were  going  to  do  with  landlords,  land- 
grabbers,  and  the  police.  Even  if  these 
declarations  were  mere  vapourings,  every 
temptation  was  held  out  under  this 
Bill  to  the  Irish  people  to  prove 
their  patriotism  by  fighting  the  safe- 
guards of  what  would  virtually  be  a 
Foreign  State.  Her  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment had  shown  that  they  did  not  trust 
the  Irish  Parliament  a  bit  more  than  the 
Opposition,  because  they  had  deprived 
them  of  many  rights  that  every  civilised 
nation  in  the  world  possesses.  Why 
should  the  Government  do  this  if  the 
whole  nature  of  the  Irish  is  changed  ? 
The  noble  Lord  the  Secretary  of  State 
for  Foreign  AfiTairs  had  laid  down  as 
necessarv  that  this  measure  should  be 
permanent.  The  Prime  Minister  con- 
curred     in      that.         Mr.       Gladstone 

2^/ie  Marguess  of  Waterford 


said  that  this  Bill  was  to  be  a 
permanent  and  continuous  setllemcnt ; 
but  Mr.  Gladstone,  whenever  he  came 
to  a  difficulty,  either  declared  it  was 
not  vital  to  the  Bill  or  left  it  to 
posterity  to  settle,  and  the  settlement 
might  come  at  a  time  when  England  was 
least  capable  of  dealing  with  the  diffi- 
culty. Mr.  Gladstone  owed  nothing  to 
posterity,  at  present ;  but  was  it  possible 
that  he  looked  forward  and  already  owed 
a  grudge  to  posterity  for  what  they  would 
think  and  say  of  his  outrageous  attempt 
to  produce  anarchy  in  Ireland,  to  destroy 
the  British  Parliament,  and  endanger  the 
British  Empire,  and  was  prepared  to 
throw  every  difficulty  on  its  shoulders 
in  consequence  7  There  was  one  question 
upon  which  the  whole  of  this  proposed 
legislation  depended,  and  that  was  the 
agrarian  question.  He  did  not  know  whe- 
ther their  Lordships  had  heard  of  a  very 
clever  man — Finton  Lalor — who  in  1848 
wrote  very  able  articles  in  The  Irish 
Felon  newspaper.  He  said  that  it  was  im- 
possible to  carry  Repeal  unless  they 
linked  it  to  the  question  of  the  land,  as 
you  would  a  railway  carriage  to  an 
engine.  Mr.  Davitt,  Mr.  Parnell,  and 
the  Nationalists  generally  had  acted  on 
that  advice,  and  if  it  were  not  for  that 
advice  their  Lordships  would  never  have 
seen  the  disgraceful  surrender  of  1886, 
nor  would  this  outrageous  and  absurd 
Bill  have  been  ever  brought  before  their 
Lordships'  House.  The  noble  Duke 
({ noted  a  passage  from  a  speech  of  Mr. 
Gladstone's  in  which  he  said  that  it 
was  an  obligation  of  honour,  duty,  and 
prudence  not  to  leave  the  Irish  Land 
Question  to  the  Irish  Legislature.  But 
was  that  obligation  satisfied  by  putting 
off  its  solution  for  three  years  ?  Another 
quotation  had  been  made  from  a  speech 
of  Lord  Spencer's,  in  which  he  spoke  of 
a  certain  action  as  '*  mean  and  trea- 
cherous." That  was  referred  to  by  the 
noble  Duke,andagain  by  Lord  Ashbourne. 
The  point  of  the  remark  was  that  it  was 
made  by  the  noble  Earl  about  himself 
and  the  Government  of  which  he  was  a 
Member.  But  if  it  were  mean  and 
trea(;herous  in  1886  to  leave  the  Irish  land- 
lords to  the  mercies  of  the  Irish  Parlia- 
ment, what  had  rendered  it  less  mean  and 
treacherous  now  ?  For  the  first  time 
he  agreed  with  the  noble  Earl  it  was 
the  height  of  meanness  and  treachery  to 
leave  the  landlords  to  the  mercy  of  an 
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Irish  Parliament,  knowing  with  cer- 
tainty that  they  would  be  ruined.  Their 
Lordships  had  heard  the  noble  Lord 
explaining  his  reasons  for  changing 
his  mind  —  namely,  that  the  Land 
Purchase  Act^  had  alreaily  settled 
the  Land  Question.  Could  a  more 
miserable  excuse  be  made  ?  He  did 
not  believe  that  Lord  Spencer  could  con- 
vince his  own  conscience  any  more  than 
their  Lordships^  House  that  this  was  a 
sufficient  excuse  for  such  conduct.  The 
noble  £arl  knew  that  the  Act  of 
1891  was  not  a  success ;  verv  few 
sales  had  taken  place  under  it, 
and  those  few  would  be  stopped  at 
once  if  this  Bill  passed,  l>ecause  the 
tenants  would  not  buy  their  land  if  they 
thought  they  could  got  it  for  nothing. 
Between  the  Acts  of  1891  and  the  Bill 
of  1886  there  was  a  marked  difference. 
Under  the  Bill  of  1886  it  was  compulsory 
on  the  State  to  buy,  while  under  the 
Act  of  1891  it  was  rightly  left  between 
the  parties  whether  they  would  do  so 
or  not.  Many  Members  of  the  Govern- 
ment, from  their  intense  ignorance  of 
Ireland  and  everything  Irish,  had  no  idea 
of  the  enormity  they  were  supporting  ; 
but  Lord  Spencer  knew  Ireland  as  well  as, 
or  better  than,  himself.  The  noble  Earl 
knew  the  cruelty,  misery,  and  destruction 
this  Bill  would  produce.  Now,  could  he 
be  prepared  to  hand  over  the  many 
friends  he  had  made  in  Ireland — men 
who  supported  and  assisted  him  in  the 
government  of  the  country,  and  from 
whom  he  had  accepted  hospitality — 
to  ruin  and  despair  ?  It  was 
impossible  to  understand  how  the 
noble  Earl  could  introduce  such  a  Bill — 
a  Bill  in  which  the  Land  Question  had 
been  entirely  shirked.  Their  Lordships 
had  seen  the  *'*'  No  Rent  ^'  Manifesto  and 
the  Plan  of  Campaign.  They  had  read 
the  Report  of  the  Special  Commission,  in 
which  it  was  pointed  out  that  the  very 
men  who  would  form  the  Executive  Go- 
venunent  i:i  Ireland  were  those  who 

''  Hail  conil)ii»ed  together  to  carry  out  a  system 
of  intimidation  to  promote  an  agrarian  agitation 
against  the  (payment  of  agricultural  rents,  for 
the  purpose  of  impoverishiDg  and  expelling 
from  the  country  Irish  landlords." 

Mr.  Gladstone  stated  on  the  Report  staare 
that  the  Irish  people  could  not  coniiscat<.' 
tho  landlords^  property  without  the  fact 
being  noticed  by  thi?  House  of  Commons  ; 
but  what  could  the  i^ouse  of  Commons 


do  —  what  power  had  it  left  itself 
under  this  Bill  ?  Absolutely  none, 
except  the  power  of  re-conquest.  The 
noble  Lord  predicted  tho  difficulties 
which  the  Irish  landlords  would  have  to 
face  at  the  hands  of  the  new  Irish  Legis- 
hiture  when  they  sought  to  enforce  the 
payment  of  rent,  and  said,  suppose  the 
bulk  of  the  tenants  refused  to  pay  rent 
and  the  landlords  issued  ejectments,  the 
Judges  had  power  under  the  Act  of  18Q7 
to  stay  execution  as  long  as  the  Court 
thought  reasonable.  How  long  would  a 
Judge  appointed,  and  removable  by  both 
Houses  of  the  Irish  Legislature,  think  it 
reasonable  to  stay  execution  ?  But 
supposing  the  landlord  was  able  to  get 
possession  of  the  farm,  what  was  tc 
prevent  the  ex-tenant  re-taking  pos- 
session ?  It  had  been  done  often  under 
the  British  Government.  What  would 
the  Irish  Government  do  ?  Would  it  be 
prepareil  to  puuisli  a  man  who  could 
prove,  as  every  evicted  tenant  has  been 
able  to  prove  to  the  satisfaction  of  the 
National  Leagne,  that  he  had  been  un- 
justly evicted  ?  If  the  landlord  got  a  new 
tenant  he  would  be  what  is  called  a  land- 
grabber.  Would  the  parents  of  the 
Evicted  Tenants  Bill  grant  much  pro- 
tection to  the  life  and  property  of  a  land- 
grabber  ?  He  declared  that  not  one 
farmer  in  the  world  would  be  mad  enough 
to  take  a  position  which  would  certainly 
lead  to  a  cruel  death.  And  it  woiritl  be 
absolutely  impossible  that  the  landlord 
could  work  the  land  himself.  There 
was  another  great  danger  he  wished  to 
refer  to,  and  that  was  the  Sul>-Com- 
missioners.  They  had  seen  tenants* 
valuers  giving  evidence  as  to  the  value 
they  placed  on  the  land,  often  less  than 
a  third  of  the  judicial  rent  afterwards 
fixed.  Well,  he  believed  these  valuations 
would  be  enormously  high  compared  to 
the  rents  which  would  be  fixed  by  the 
Sub-Commissioners  appointed  by  the 
Irish  Executive.  Then  after  three  years 
there  would  be  nothing  to  prevent  the 
Irish  Executive  from  passing  an  Act 
reducing  the  judicial  rents  which  were  in 
existence.  What  was  the  use  of  the 
clause  in  the  Bill  which  said  that  no  one 
was  to  be  deprived  of  life  and  property 
except  by  due  process  of  law  when  no 
process  of  law  was  require<l  to  take*  away 
every  particle  of  property  in  Ireland 
from  its  present  possessors  if  the  Execu- 
tive Government  were  handed  over  to 
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their  deadliest  enemies  ?  What  had  the ' 
laDdlordB  of  Ireland  done  ?  Their  onl; 
crime  appeared  to  be  that  thcj  had  been 
loyal  and  triieUi  England,  and  bad  assisted, 
aa  the  English  garrison,  in  preserving  Ire* 
land  to  the  Britisb  Crown.  What  would  be 
the  position  of  the  landlords  who  Bold 
under  the  Ashbourne  Acts  aud  had  left 
large  sums  amounting  to  £2,000,000  out 
as  guarantee  deposits,  trusting  to  the 
honour  of  the  Imperial  Government  ? 
As  far  as  be  could  understand,  the  Irish 
Executive  were  to  pay  to  the  English 
Exchequer  the  interest  and  principal  by 
a  Sinking  Fund  of  i  per  cent,  upon  the 
£10,000,000  advanced  under  the  Ash- 
bourne Acts.  But  only  £8,000,000  had 
been  actually  paid ;-  £3,000,000  were 
still  retained  by  the  National  Debt  Com- 
miasioners  for  the  guarantee  deposits. 
What  was  to  happen  to  these 
£2,000,000  ?  The  Irish  Government 
were  to  pay  the  principal  aud  interest  on 
the  whole  £10,000,000,  aud,  therefore, 
he  supposed  that  the!>e  £2,000,000, 
which  belonged  of  right  to  the  vendors, 
would  he  paid  over  Co  the  Irish  Govern- 
ment, who  would  l>o  responsible  for 
collecting  the  instalments.  He  feared 
that  if  the  Irish  Government  obtained 
control  over  these  £2.000,000  the  monoy 
would  probably  be  made  use  of  to  pay 
the  first  debts  that  would  he  due  by  the 
Irish  to  the  English  Excheijiter.  It 
was  an  outrageous  thing,  money  having 
been  lent,  as  this  had  been,  on  certain 
conditions  upon  Imperial  security,  that 
the  security  should  be  transferred  to  what 
would  he  a  bankrupt  State,  and  one  which 
would  have  every  inducement  to  with- 
hold both  interest  and  principal  from  its 
owners.  Was  it  likely  that  the  pur- 
chasers would  continue  to  pay  those  in- 
stalments to  the  very  men  who  had  all 
along  l)eeii  telling  tbem  that  they  were 
paying  too  much  for  the  purchase  of 
their  laud  ?  He  bad  only  dealt  with 
one  i)oint  in  this  awful  Bill,  and  had 
limited  his  remarks  to  the  effect  of  it 
upon  holders  of  land  in  Ireland.  He  bad 
not  dealt  with  the  e^tpressed  inleniion  lo 
tax  absentees,  of  which  Mr.  Gladstone 
approved,  because  he  thought  it  a  per- 
fectly immaterial  matter,  a8  there  would 
be  no  property  to  tax.  He  thought  he 
had  shown  their  Lonlships  tlmt  it  was 
an  absolute  certainty  that  every  particle 
of  property  in  land  might  be  confiscated 
in  four  or  five  different  ways,  and  he  bad 
TAe  Mar^veas  of  Woterfard 
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only  taken  the  most  prominent  ones  ; 
but  there  were  many  other  provisions  in 
the  Bill  which  might  be  almost  as  effec- 
tive for  the  purpose.  He  hsd  not  deiilt 
with  the  thousand  aud  one  other  terrible 
effects  which  this  Bill  would  have  if  it 
became  law.  He  had  not  mentioned  its 
effects  upon  England  and  the  British 
Empire.  He  had  not  mentioned  its  effect 
upon  Ulster  or  upon  various  other  classes 
in  Ireland  who  would  bo  almost  equally 
betrayed  and  destroyeil.  He  had  not 
dealt  with  the  Exchequer  Judges,  who 
were  to  enforce  their  decrees  against  a 
hostile  State  without  any  rauehiuery 
whatever,  uor  with  the  other  untold 
absurdities  with  which  the  Bill 
teemed.  Not  one  argument  bad 
been  brought  forward  in  favour  of 
such  a  frightful  measure,  and  not 
one  argument  had  been  produced  to 
prove  the  necessity  of  it.  It  would 
cause  the  ruin  of  thousands  upon  thou- 
sands of  almost  every  class  in  Ireland. 
It  would  steep  the  country  from  end  to 
end  in  ruin,  bloodshed,  anarchy,  and 
dospair,  and  would  undoubtedly  cause 
the  most  terrible  civil  war.  The  Irish 
Question  had  always  been  a  difficulty  to 
England,  but  if  this  Bill  passed  it  would 
become  ten  timOs  tlie  difficulty  that  it  ever 
was  before.  But,  what  was  a  thousand- 
fold worse  than  thai,  Ireland  would  for 
the  first  time  become  a  terrible  danger 
to  the  Empire.  He  did  uot  believe  for 
a  moment  that  the  right-thinking 
British  people  would  ever  consent  to 
such  a  frightful  iniquity  being  perpe- 
trated, and  ho  hoped  and  believed  that 
their  Lordsliips  would  throw  this  Bill 
out  by  the  largest  majority  that  had  ever. 
voted  against  a  measure  in  their  Lord- 
ships"  House. 

The  Earl  of  DUNRAVEN  said, 
that  the  noble  Earl  the  Secretary  of 
State  for  Foreign  Affairs  a.-<kod  their 
Lordships — he  was  not  quite  sure 
whether  be  asked  it  seriously,  or  as  a 
riddle  or  conundnim  to  amuse  their 
Lord.ibips — whether  the  Irish  Peers 
represented  in  any  way  that  part  of  the 
Uuited  Kingdom.  If  the  qu<:-.l' 
asked  as  a  riddle  he  would  giv<' 
ouce  ;  but  if  it  were  asked  Si'rii,^,  pj^ 
confessed  that  it  was  difRcu',.,^ 
dinincl  ....wor.  It  WM  .'tb^, 
prove  tliat  Irish  P^ioble  Earl  '^^^^li 
Ireland  any  more  tb,,,  ,,,4  |„,^  W  ^ 
Earl  tbe  Leadsr^nt  ,„  u.e  me"  !»'*""», 
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noble  Marquess  the  Leader  of  the  Oppo- 
sition, or  even  Lord  Roseberj  himself, 
represented  that  portion  of  the  United 
Kingdom  in  which  they  lived.  If,  how- 
ever, he  was  asked  his  opinion,  he 
should  say  distinctly  that  the  Irish  Peers 
did  represent  a  considerable  portion  of 
opinion  in  Ireland.  Lord  Rosebery, 
remarking  that  Lord  Muskerry  had  said 
that  he  knew  Ireland,  asked  whether 
Ireland  knew  Lord  Muskerry.  He  could 
not  see  that  the  question  had  any 
relevance  to  the  subject,  but  it  seemed 
to  him  that  if  Lord  Muskerry  knew 
Ireland  he  was  perfectly  entitled  to 
give  an  opinion  of  a  proposal  affect- 
ing the  government  of  Ireland. 
He  thonght  that  if  the  noble  Earl  had 
reflected  a  little  more  he  would  not  have 
spoken  as  he  did.  He  was  inclined  to 
think  that  the  Duke  of  Abercorn  and  the 
Marquess  of  Waterford  represented  a 
large  body  of  people  in  Ireland,  and  his 
own  views  coincided  with  those  of  the 
Protestant  farmers  and  labourers,  the 
great  bulk  of  the  well-to-do  Catholics, 
and  the  entire  gentry  in  that  part  of  Ire- 
land in  which  he  lived.  The  noble  Earl 
said  the  Debate  was  useless,  because  the 
result  was  a  foregone  conclusion.  Their 
Lordships  would  remember  that,  so  far 
as  the  Irish  Peers  were  concerned,  the 
question  had  been  before  them  for  many 
years.  He  had  not  considered  this 
question  for  8,  18,  or  28  years,  but  as 
long  as  he  had  been  able  to  consider  any- 
thing. It  was  a  great  mistake  to  suppose 
that  the  owners  of  landed  property  in 
Ireland  objected  to  Home  Rule  from  in- 
terested motives  or  because  of  racial  or 
religious  prejudices.  So  far  as  he  was 
concerned,  his  sympathies  were  entirely 
with  the  people  of  Ireland.  He  was  in- 
clined, if  anything,  to  be  too  much 
attached  to  the  romantic  side  of  the  past 
of  Ireland,  and  he  could  assure  their 
Lordships  that,  if  with  a  clear  conscience 
he  could  identify  himself  with  anything 
that  was  a  popular  movement  in  Ireland, 
he«  should  be  only  too  glad  to  do  so. 
But  he  objected  to  Home  Rule  from 
conscientious  motives,  because  they  knew 
and  understood  the  country,  and  knew 
the  niiu  it  would  bring  about.  Lord 
Rosebery  made  a  most  instructive  speech, 
but  it  was  rather  disappointing,  for  in  it 
he  said  not  a  single  word  about  the  Bill. 
He  had  looked  forward  to  that  speech  to 
explaiu  tb9  Bill,  and  possibly  to  convert 


him  to  the  noble  Earl's  views.  The 
noble  Earl  said  the  Bill  was  of  no  im- 
portance ;  and  what  was  of  importance 
was  the  policy,  but  he  forgot  to  explain 
the  policy.  He  knew  what  was  the 
noble  Earl's  policy  with  respect  to  Ire- 
land in  1885,  for  he  then  said — 

"  We  ought  to  govern  Ireland  and  to  legislate 
for  Ireland  without  reference  to  the  Irish  vote. 
To  my  mind»  there  is  only  one  policy  to  be  pur- 
sued towards  Ireland,  and  it  is  to  treat  her 
exactly,  as  far  as  may  be,  as  you  would  treat 
any  other  portion  of  the  Uuitetl  Kingdom." 

He  gathered  nothing  from  the  speech  of 
the  noble  Earl,  except  that  he  told  them 
it  was  the  duty  of  a  statesman  to  shift  the 
weight  and  responsibility  from  his  Chief, 
and  to  sift  the  wheat  from  the  chaff.  He 
gave  up  all  hopes  of  being  a  statesman  if 
that  were  so,  because  it  was  absolutely  im- 
possible to  sift  the  wheat  from  the  chaff  in 
Lord  Rosebery's  speech.  That  was  an 
excellent  policy,  but  it  was  not  the  policy 
of  the  Bill,  He  dareil  say  the  re- 
jection of  the  Bill  in  that  House  was  as 
much  a  foregone  conclusion  for  certain 
reasons  as  the  passing  of  the  Bill  by  the 
other  House  was  a  foregone  conclusion 
for  certain  other  and  totally  different 
reasons.  But  if  the  House  of  Lords  did 
reject  the  Bill  that  decision  would  be 
the  collective  result  of  the  well-thought- 
out  and  perfectly  matured,  totally 
independent,  and  individual  opinion  of 
the  Members  of  the  House.  With  regard 
to  the  provisions  of  the  Bill,  he  did  not 
propose  to  go  into  that,  but  he  wished  to 
address  himself  in  trying  to  discover 
what  were  the  reasonable  grounds  for  the 
rosy  view  of  the  situation  taken  by 
Lord  Spencer  in  introducing  the  Bill.  It 
was  difficult  to  consider  the  Bill  for  this 
reason,  in  his  opinion  :  Because  they 
had  postponed  the  Financial  Clavi^es,  the 
Land  Question,  and  the  right  of  Ireland 
over  their  own  taxes,  but  he  would  take 
the  Bill  as  well  as  he  could.  There  was 
one  thing  that  they  had  all  agreed  on, 
and  that  was  the  transient  nature  of  i\\^ 
measure.  No  Representative  of  the 
Government  had  yet  answered  the  very 
pertinent  question  put  by  the  Duke  of 
Devonshire — whether,  in  speaking  of 
supremacy  and  unity,  the  Government 
used  the  words  in  the  sense  in 
which  they  were  applied  to  the  Em- 
pire, or  in  the  sense  in  which  they 
were  applied  to  the  United  Kingdom. 
But,  at  any  rate,  the  BiU  contained  pro- 
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visions    by    which  Ireland    wonld    soon 
make  the   terms  applicable  only  as  they 
were   applicable    to    the   self-governing 
Colonies.     When  it  was  proposed  to  set 
up  a  practically  independent    State   the 
first  thing  should  be  to  form  an  estimate 
of  the  feelings  of  the  population  towards 
the  measure.      Of  course,  the  Bill  would 
be   received    with    acclamation    by  the 
professional  agitator,  who  would   see  a 
long  vista  of  place  and  emolument  before 
him.      It  would  also  please  the  mistaken 
enthusiasts,  who  believed  in  the  reality 
of  what  was  only  a  dream — the  prosperity 
of    an    independent   Ireland.     The   Bill 
would   also  raise  immense  expectations 
and  hopes  doomed  to  bitter   disappoint- 
ment in  the  minds  of  the  great  bulk   of 
the  people,  chiefly  the  more  uneducated 
and  ignorant  part  of  the  population,  who 
knew  nothing  of  Home  Rule  or  repeal, 
but  who  only  knew  what  they  were  told 
— that    Home    Rule    would     by    some 
mysterious  process  of  political  alchemy 
change  the  whole  condition  of  Ireland, 
and    with    that    view    they    would    l)e 
temporarily  satisfied.     And  he  a<lmitted 
that  the  Bill  would  be  popular  with  those 
classes — the  agitator,  the  enthusiast,  and 
the  ignorant  people.     On  the  other  side, 
the   Bill    broke  faith   with    the  highly 
educated    and    intelligent     classes — the 
Imperial  Civil   servants,    to    whom    it 
would    mean    niin,    and    it  also   broke 
faith      with      that      hisrhlv     educated 
and     highly     trained     body     of    men, 
the  Irish  Constabulary.      Then  the  class 
of   landowners,    though    not   large   and 
important,   must   be    counted    in.      For 
many    years    the    landlords    had    been 
subjected  to  a  process  of  vivisection,  and 
before    each    operation   they   had   been 
assured  that  they  were  compensated  by 
the   additional   security   given   to   their 
body.      In    1886    Land   Purchase    was 
declared     an     essential      condition      of 
Home   Rule,     and     £115,000,000     was 
allocated    for     the     purchase     of    land. 
Every  Party  in  the  State  had  admitted 
that  the  Land  Question  should  be  fairly 
settled  ;  but  now,  after  a  respite  of  three 
years,   the  Irish  landlords   were   to    be 
handed  over  to  the  tender  mercies  of  the 
Irish     Legislature,    to    men    who    had 
waged  war  against  them,  to  politicians 
who  over  and  over  again  had  declared 
that  the  value  of  the  landlords^  interest 
in  the  land  in  Ireland  was  the  value  be- 
fore a  tree  was  felled,  a  swamp  drained, 
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or  before  a  sod  was  turned.     The  land- 
Lid  was  to  be   taxed  to  death  if  he  re- 
ni!iined  in  Ireland,  and  out  of  existence  if 
he  remained  out  of  the  country.     He  did 
not  suppose  that  this  treatment  was  one 
likely  to   cause  this  class  in  Ireland  to 
look  with  favour  on  the  Bill.    The  noble 
Earl  (Lord  Spencer)  said  that  they  were 
secured   by   the   veto  ;  but   he   did  not 
think  it  was  a  very  valuable   security. 
Again,  the  whole  of  the  population  in  the 
North  of  Ireland  had  demonstrated  in  the 
clearest   way  their  utter  abhorrence   of 
the  measure  ;  so   had  the  great  bulk  of 
the    more    educated    Roman   Catholics. 
Nearly   the  whole   of  the    wealth    and 
practically    the    whole     of    the    manu- 
facturing  industry   of   the  country   had 
all  opposed  the  Bill.     In  all  seriousness 
he  asked  noble  Lords  opposite  whether  it 
was  wise,  politic,  or  safe,  whether  it  was 
not  an  act  almost  of  insanity  to  start  a 
community  on  practically  a  separate  and 
independent  career  with  all  the  wealth, 
nearly  all  the   manufacturing  industry, 
and  the  greater  part  of  the  intelligence  of 
the  country  all   bitterly  opposed  to  the 
new  order  of  things  ?     It  might  be  diffi- 
cult for   their   Lordships  to  realise  the 
state  of  things  in   the  same  way  as  he 
understood  them  ;  he  thought  they  would 
change   their   opinions  if  they  did.     He 
supposed  it  was  no  use  trying  to  change 
the  opinion  of  any  noble  Lord  ;  but  he 
would  appeal  to  their  Lordships,  for  the 
sake  of  the  country  he  was  born  in  and 
loved,   not    to     inflict  this     cniel   blow 
upon  it.     Under  just  and  impartial  laws 
and  Executive  Ireland  was  perfectly  free. 
There  was  no  privilege  ;  there  was  no 
ascendency  of  any  person,  class,  or  creed ; 
but,  if  you  removed  the  balance  that  was 
kept   by   a  just  and  impartial  Imperial 
Parliament,  there  were  forces  of  disorder 
— old    race    animosities,    old     religious 
jealousies  in  the  process  of  becoming  ex- 
tinct— that  were  still   ready  to  be  fanned 
into   flame.     If  you  withdrew  the  pro- 
tection   enjoyed    for   nearly    100    years 
the    country    must    become    a   prey   to 
social  disorder   of   the   worst   kind,  the 
battlefield     of     the     rivalry      between 
socialists  and  priests.     It  did  not  matter 
who    was    to  blame — Catholic   or   Pro- 
testant, Celts  or  English — we  had  to  look 
at  things  as   they  were.     Earl    Spencer 
did  not  apprehend  anything  like  religious 
intolerance,   and    said   that    it    did    not 
initiate  popular  mavemeDt8,but  glided  on 
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the  stream  ;  but  the  earthen  vessel  suf- 
fered if  it  came  in  contact  with  the  iron 
pot ;  and  the  small  farmers  of  the  North 
would  get  the  worst  of  it  if  they  came 
into  collision  with  Archbishop  Walsh. 
He  objected  to  the  whole  position  as- 
sumed bj  the  Roman  Catholic  hierarchy. 
It  was  shown  in  connection  with  the 
Meath  Election  Petitions  that  it  was 
allowable  and  even  the  duty  of 
the  priesthood  to  influence  by 
spiritual  means  the  electors  of  the 
country  in  the  way  they  should  vote. 
On  principle  he  objected  to  the  ministers 
of  any  religion  interfering  in  that  way  in 
a  purely  secular  duty  of  the  people.  He 
ridiculed  the  angelic  theory  in  relation  to 
the  Irish  Nationalist  Representatives, 
whose  sudden  conversion,  by  a  curious 
coincidence,  occurred,  like  that  of  the 
present  Government,  precisely  at  the 
moment  when  conversion  was  necessary 
in  order  to  attain  their  ends.  Even  if  the 
theory  were  tnie,  it  would  be  impossible 
for  the  Irish  Legislature,  even  with  the 
best  intentions,  to  evolve  order  out  of  the 
chaos  that  must  inevitably  ensue  in  Ire- 
land on  the  withdrawal  of  the  even 
balance  maintained  by  the  active 
supremacy  of  the  Imperial  Parliament. 
What  had  been  the  value  of  the  Union 
to  Ireland  ?  The  Union  had  converted 
the  Northern  Protestant  population  from 
being  the  most  disloyal  in  the  two 
Islands  to  being  probably  the  most  loyal. 
If  the  Union  had  done  nothing  but  that, 
it  would  have  done  a  great  and  useful 
work.  What  had  it  not  done  for  the 
South  and  West  of  Ireland  ?  If  Ireland 
had  been  in  the  position  in  which  she 
would  be  placed  by  this  Bill  she  would 
have  been  absolutely  ruined  in  times  of 
famine  and  agricultural  depression,  and 
it  was  only  by  the  great  assistance  and 
the  active  co-partnership  with  the  United 
Kingdom  and  her  liberality  that  she  was. 
There  were  portions  of  the  country  still 
who  looked  in  bad  times  to  the  richer 
country  for  support,  and  they  would  get 
it  so  long  as  they  fonned  part  of  the 
United  Kingdom,  but  what  would  be- 
come of  those  portions  of  the  country 
when  they  were  no  longer  a  part  of  it. 
Nothing  could  compensate  Ireland  for 
the  loss  of  the  Union.  There  was  not 
an  industry  in  the  country  which  would 
not  suffer  from  the  withdrawal  of  English 
capital  and  credit.  Ireland  herself  had 
got  no  espital  and  no  credit ;  she  had  not 


natural  resources  to  enable  her  to  obtain 
a  loan,  unless  it  was,  as  it  was  said  in 
another  place,  uuder  the  altered  circum- 
stances she  would  have  a  plethora  of 
wealth.  They  would  do  the  greatest 
injury  that  mortal  man  could  devise  to 
Irelaud  if  they  passed  this  Bill,  aud  Ire- 
land had  done  nothing  to  deserve  it.  It 
had  been  said  that  the  other  House  had 
received  a  mandate  to  pass  this  Bill.  He 
utterly  and  entirely  denied  that  this  Bill 
was  before  the  country  at  the  last  General 
Election.  They  had  been  told  that  the 
Labour  Members  ha<l  voted  for  Home 
Rule,  but  they  had  not  been  told  that  the 
Prime  Minister  had  received  a  deputation 
of  the  Labour  Members,  and  they  hud 
pressed  him  for  an  answer  to  certain  cate- 
gorical questions  and  had  got  an  answer 
from  him.  The^  asked  him,  if  they  could 
show  him  that  the  Eight  Hours  Bill  was 
more  important  than  Home  Rule,  whether 
he  could  modify  his  views  upon  it.  And 
Mr.  Gladstone  for  some  time  said  that  he 
could  not  change  his  opinion,  and  he  could 
not  do  anything  to  help  them  until  Home 
Rule  was  satisfied.  Of  course,  under  the 
circumstances.  Labour  was  content  to 
put  Home  Rule  on  its  programme.  If 
they  looked  at  the  speeches  and  ad- 
dresses of  many  of  the  Gladstonian 
candidates  at  the  last  General  Election, 
a  considerable  number  contained  no 
allusion  whatever  to  Home  Rule, 
others  mentioned  it  vaguely,  and  some 
supported  it  on  three  grounds — that 
it  would  relieve  taxation,  that  it 
would  be  a  final  and  permanent  settle- 
ment of  the  Irish  Question,  and  that  it 
would  enable  Parliament  to  attend  to 
legislation  for  England  and  Scotland. 
Not  one  of  those  conditions  were  fulfilled 
in  this  Bill.  The  noble  Earl  (Earl 
Spencer)  had  admitted  it  himself  in  his 
speech  that  the  only  way  that  the  pro- 
visions of  a  Bill  like  this  could  be  forced 
was  by  military  force  superseding  the 
statutory  government  by  Martial  Law. 

Earl  SPENCER:  I  did  not  say 
Martial  Law  ;  I  said  military  force. 

The  Earl  of  DUNRAVEN  asked 
how  he  was  going  to  draw  a  distinction 
between  military  force  and  Martial  Law  ? 
It  should  not  be  forgotten  that  England's 
weakness  was  Ireland's  opportunity,  and 
he  would  1)0  a  bold  man  who  should 
prophesy  that  this  country  would  never 
be  at  war  again.  But  if  she  were  to, 
what  would  be  the  position  of  Ireland 
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tlieu.  Tliey  would  not  have  a  friend  in 
Ireland.  In  five  years  they  would  have 
estraugcil  all  the  educated  people  in  the 
country,  and  have  made  enemies  of 
those  classes  who  had  been  disappointed 
and  found  their  hopes  blighted. 
They  would  have  found  an  Executive 
Government  hostile  to  them,  Parliament 
hostile  to  them,  and  a  people  hostile  to 
them.  If  this  nation  surrendered  a  great 
strategical  position  like  Ireland,  it  must 
safeguard  itself  against  the  possible  con- 
sequences of  making  a  large  increase  to 
the  Army  and  Navy,  and  this  would 
necessitate  a  great  pecuniary  sacrifice. 
What  possible  chance  or  sign  was  there 
that  this  measure  would  be  a  permanent 
settlement  of  the  Irish  Question  ?  The 
Laud  Question  was  still  unsettled,  and 
the  financial  arrangement  was  unsettled. 
It  was  perfectly  true  that  the  other  day 
Mr.  J.  McCarthy  was  put  up  in  the 
House  of  Commons  to  say  grace  for  the 
Bill',  and  very  nicely  he  said  it  ;  but 
little,  if  any,  importance  could  be 
attached  to  that,  for  up  to  the  present 
hour  no  recognised  Leader  of  the 
Nationii.<^t  Party  had  declared  that  that 
Partv  would  be  satisfied  with  this  measure. 
The  postponed  subjects  must  give  rise  to 
endless  Debates  in  Parliament  before  they 
were  settled,  and  did  they  think  that 
there  would  be  no  more  active  obstruc 
tion  on  behalf  of  the  Irish  Members  who 
were  retained,  and  who  were  not  satisfied 
with  the  Bill  ?  Moreover,  Ireland  would 
be  obliged  in  her  own  self  -  interest 
to  obtain  help  from  Great  Britain  in  a 
variety  of  ways,  and  the  obstruction  of 
the  Irish  Members  in  Parliament  must 
become  more  extensive.  The  Bill  sacri- 
ficed British  interests  in  every  way. 
Nothing  could  be  done  to  protect  British 
labour  against  the  dire  effect  of  the 
iufinx  of  Irish  labourers  that  must 
follow  upon  the  destruction  of  Irish 
iudistries  by  the  withdrawal  of  British 
capital.  Differences  of  opinion  on  ques- 
tions of  war  and  neutrality,  on  ques- 
tions of  actual  legislation  in  matters  of 
divorce,  the  hours  of  work,  and  factory 
legislation  generally,  must  create  immense 
frictions  between  the  two  countries.  It 
was  proposed  by  this  Bill  to  set  up 
within  sight  of  Britain  a  practically 
independent  community — ^a  State  abso- 
lutely honeycombed  with  the  germs  of 
civil  disorder ;  a  State  that  must  be 
bankrupt  from  the  commencement  of  its 
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being,  and  which  would  be  lx>und  to  look 
to  some  extraordinary  source  for  the 
means  of  conducting  its  industries  and 
commerce  ;  and  you  would  endow  this 
State  with  innumerable  means  of  harass- 
ing the  trade  and  commerce  of  Great 
Britain  and  jeopardising  her  neutrality 
in  case  of  war,  and  endangering  her 
position  in  time  of  war.  Not  content 
to  impose  a  measure  fraught  with  such 
dangers  to  Great  Britain,  the  Govern- 
ment had  the  effrontery  to  ask  Great 
Britain  to  pay  for  it.  From  the  very 
conduct  of  the  Bill  by  the  Government 
the  absurdity  of  it  was  demonstrated. 
Let  them  look  at  the  question  of  finance. 
First  of  all,  the  con ti:ibu tion  of  Ireland 
to  Imperial  taxation  was  to  be  1-loth. 
Then  that  was  changed  to  l-26th,  and 
that  was  changed  to  l-40th,  and  then  it 
was  given  up  in  despair,  and  the  whole 
question  was  relegated  to  a  distant 
future.  So  with  the  Irish  representation. 
The  Government  first  proposed  exclu- 
sion, then  the  in-and-out  plan,  and  now 
they  sought  to  perpetrate  the  greatest 
absutdity  that  ever  emanated  from  the 
mind  of  man.  The  truth  was  the 
principle  of  Home  Rule  collapsed  the 
moment  they  tried  to  put  it  into  practice. 
It  was  well  enough  to  take  it  as  an  ideal, 
and  as  in  the  main  perfect,  but  they 
could  not  put  it  into  practice.  What 
was  this  change  to  do  for  them  ?  They 
had  heard  that  it  was  to  give  satisfaction 
to  Ireland,  but  they  must  not  forget 
that  Ireland  was  not  going  to  be 
satisfied  as  they  wished  it  to  be. 
It  had  been  said  that  the  Irish  were  con- 
tented in  the  United  States  and  the 
Colonies.  What  difference  was  there 
between  the  Common  Law  of  those 
countries  and  the  Common  Law  of  the 
United  Kingdom  ?  What  greater  share 
had  Irishmen  in  America  in  the  making 
of  the  laws  than  Irishmen  in  the  United 
Kingdom  ?  Not  one  word  of  proof  had 
been  given  that  the  Bill  would  do  any 
good  to  Ireland.  The  Bill  would  not 
satisfy  the  aspirations  of  the  Nationalist 
Party,  and  it  would  dissatisfy  everyone 
else.  The  only  thing  the  Irish  people 
cared  for  was  to  get  their  land  cheaply, 
and  for  nothing  if  possible.  The  Bill 
was  not  an  advance.  It  was  not  the 
result  of  any  natural  growth  or  demand. 
It  was  not  a  matter  of  federation.  It 
was  not  the  relaxation  of  tutelage,  the 
granting  of  the  rights  of  manhood   to 
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^n^wing  and  ezpandiDg  commuDities,  as 
in   the  case  of  self-go verniog   colouics. 
It   was    Dot    the    result  of   a    natural, 
national  demand  in  Ireland  constitution- 
all  j  expressed  for  local  self-government 
as  could  be  given  with  real  and  effective 
security  for  the  supremacy  of  the  Im- 
perial Parliament  and  the  unity  of  the 
Kingdoms.     The  Government  were  act- 
ing in  compliance  with  the  demand  of 
men  whose  real  objects,  they  must  know, 
were  the  absolute  independence  of  Ireland 
and   the   encompassing   of    the   ruin   of 
Great    Britain.       They    had    told    the 
electors  that  the  Union  had  been  accom- 
plished by  fraud  and  force,  and  that  it 
had  been  detrimental  to  Ireland.     That 
was  a  delusion.     They  had   been   told 
also  that  a  measure  of  this  kind  would 
satisfy  to  the  full  the  aspirations  and  the 
demands  of  the  Nationalist  Party.    That 
was  a  gross  delusion.     For  the  civil  and 
religious    liberties     of     Her    Majesty*s 
subjects    in    Ireland,    for    the    effective 
sapremacy  of  the  British  Parliament,  for 
the  maintenance  of    the   unity   of    the 
Kingdom  and  of  the  Empire,  the  Govern- 
ment relied   entirely   on    the  most  pre- 
carious   security — the    power    and    the 
goodwill   and   intention   of   men    whCse 
public  career  was  perfectly  well  known 
to  all.     This  House  would  only  be  doing 
its   Constitutional  duty  in  rejecting  the 
Bill,  while  it  was  also  its  duty  to  stand 
up  in  such  a  case  ;for  free  speech,  and  to 
stand  betwenn  the  people  and  tyranny. 
He    had  given   as  shortly   as    possible 
the  reasons  why  he  should  go  into  the 
Lobby  and  vote  for  the  Amendment  of 
the  Duke  of  Devonshire,  acting  under  his 
sense  of  duty,  and  believing  the  course 
which  he  adopted  was  the  true  course 
towards  his  beloved  country. 

Lord  SANDHURST  said,  thut  he 
would  put  before  their  Lordships  the 
reasons  which  induced  him  to  support 
this  Bill.  He  must  crave  their  in- 
dulgence for  the  few  remarks  he  was 
alwut  to  make.  The  Bill  hud  been 
debated  by  a  largo  number  of  speakers — 
noble  Lords  who  had  held  high  mini  in  is- 
trative  Offices  in  the  service  of  the 
Crown.  Now,  the  noble  Marquess  of 
Londonderry  had  wondered  what  the 
effect  would  be  in  the  Colonies  if  this 
Bill  were  passed.  Well,  he  was  in  the 
Australian  Colonies  after  the  rejection  of 
the  Bill  of  1886y  and  on  all  sides  he  was 
met  with  this  question — Why  on  earth 


has  Home  Rule  been  refused  ?  The 
supporters  of  the  Government  were 
taunted  with  following  their  Leader. 
Well,  they  had  a  Leader  they  were  proud 
to  follow  ;  and  the  noble  Marquess  had 
a  Leader,  or,  perhaps,  two,  for  he  spoke 
about  the  noble  Duke  as  one  to  whom  he 
owed  allegiance.  In  Ulster  did  they 
have-  leaders,  or  was  every  man  his  own 
lea<ler,  on  the  principle  of  every  man 
his  own  lawyer,  with  the  same 
distinction  as  the  clients  ?  It  was 
said  there  were  thousands  of  Protestants 
and  tens  of  thousands  of  Catholics 
opposed  to  Home  Rule  ;  but  the  asser- 
tion could  not  be  accepted  whilst  four- 
fifths  of  the  Irish  people  were  represented 
by  Home  Rulers  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons. The  noble  Marquess  uttered  a 
threat  last  night  in  describing  the  action 
of  his  Ulster  friends  in  view  of  Home 
Rule. 

The  '  Marquess  of  LONDON- 
DERRY :  I  uttered  no  threat  what- 
ever 

Lord  SANDHURST  retorted  that 
of  course  the  noble  Marquess  could  put 
his  own  construction  on  his  own  words, 
but  his  opponents  were  at  liberty  to 
place  their  own  construction  upon  them, 
and  in  his  opinion  the  words  conveyed  a 
threat  of  a  most  distinct  character.  In 
regard  to  threats,  and  in  regard  to  some 
of  those  itinerant  orators  who  had  been 
to  the  North  of  Ireland  using  language 
which  certainly  would  not  have  the 
effect  of  quelling  but  rather  of  promoting 
disturbance,  he  would  quote  a  passage 
from  a  speech  delivered  by  a  learned 
lawyer  in  this  country  after  a  statement 
had  been  made  by  Lord  R.  Churchill — 

"Wc  ought  all  of  us  to  condemn  these 
foolish,  these  wicked  rumours  that  are  ma<le 
about  Ul8tcr — that  the  minority  in  Ireland  will 
find  resort  to  arms,  and  that  they  will  Ikj  right 
ill  doing  so.  Unreservedly  I  declare  that  any 
man  who  by  won  I  or  act  encourages  such  an 
idea  is  at  heart  a  traitor." 

These  were  the  words  of  Sir  II.  James,  a 
close  colleague  of  the  noble  Duke.  For 
noble  Lords  to  say  that  there  was  no 
nuuidatc  from  the  country  and  that  the 
(juestion  of  Home  Rule  was  not  before  it 
at  the  Genural  Election  was  playing  with 
words.  Had  there  Ixjcn  a  single  meeting 
of  the  Conservative  Party  where  it  had 
not  been  put  before  the  labourers  that  if 
Ilome  Rule  were  passed  England  would 
l)e  flooded  with  Irish,  who  w<nild  take 
away  theu"  work  ?  The  first  and  foremost 
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part  of  every  speech  had  been  this  ques- 
tion of  Home  Rule.  It  had  been  said  hy 
the  noble  Duke  that  this  Bill  had  been 
forccMl  through  the  House  of  Commons, 
and  that  if  it  had  not  been  for  the  know- 
ledge that  it  would  be  thrown  out  in  their 
Lordships'  House  a  great  many  Members 
would  not  have  voted  for  it.  He  would 
like  to  know  whether  in  the  ranks  of  the 
Liberal  Partv  or  the  Nationalist  Partv 
the  noblcf  Duke  had  a  eonfidant  ?  But  if 
he  h  id  not  it  was  unworthy  of  the  noble 
Duke  to  speak  thus  of  a  Party  of  which 
he  was  once  a  Member.  It  had  been 
said  that  capital  was  leaving  Ireland  in 
consequence  of  the  introduction  of  this 
Bill,  but  the  Stock  of  the  Bank  of  Ire- 
land stood  to-<lay  very  nearly  as  high  as 
it  did  last  year,  and  there  was  hardly  an 
Irish  K'lilway  Company  whose  dividend 
hml  falbui,  while  in  some  cases  their 
dividends  had  increased,  and  he  had  been 
tobl  there  were  large  operations  on  the 
Stofk  Exchange  and  speculations.  Had 
the  oltl  system  of  coercion  and  occasional 
conciliatory  measures  promoted  harmony 
bt^twcen  the  British  Government  and  the 
Irish  ])eople  ?  Everyone,  he  thought, 
must  agree  that  it  had  not.  The  im- 
poverished condition  of  the  people  in 
many  parts  of  Ireland  surely  proved 
that  something  was  amiss  with  the 
system  of  administration.  For  93  years 
the  plan  of  governing  Ireland  from  Eng- 
land had  been  tried,  an<l  there  were  clear 
indications  that  it  had  failed.  The  Go- 
vermnent  had  endeavoured  to  put  before 
Parliament  a  Home  Rule  Bill  which 
satisfied  the  aspirations  of  the  Nationalists, 
by  whom  it  had  been  accepted.  It  was 
said  that  there  hail  been  no  discussion  of 
the  Bill  in  the  House  of  Commons,  but 
he  maintained  that  its  main  points  bad 
been  discussed  in  another  place,  and  the 
retx'ution  of  the  Irish  Meml)ers  had  been 
fully  discussed.  With  regard  to  safe- 
guards he  would  suggest  that  they  should 
all  be  considered  together.  He  looked  at 
them,  not  only  from  an  Imperial  point  of 
view,  but  from  the  point  of  view  of  com- 
mon sense,  and  he  could  not  believe  that 
the  Irish  Council  would  engage  at  once 
in  an  internecine  struggle  to  gain  a 
separation  which  they  had  affirm^  that 
they  did  not  require,  and  which  they 
knew  perfectly  well  it  would  be  im- 
))ossible  for  th(»m  to  get.  Nor  did  he 
believ(;  that  on  the  morro%v  of  their 
emancipation    they   would   p(Ove  them- 

Lord  Sandhurst 


selves  so  unpractical,  intolerant,  and 
nnjust  as  to  stamp  their  proceedings 
with  the  verdict  that  they  were 
ini^apable  and  ought  not  to  be 
trusted  of  themselves  and  their  country. 
He  thought  it  would  be  found  to  be  the 
ambition  of  the  Irish  Leaders  to  prove 
themselves  capjible  men,  and  that  their 
policy  would  be  actuated,  not  by  greed 
or  religious  oppression,  but  by  a  single- 
ness of  purjwse  and  a  love  of  their 
country.  Lord  Cadogan  had  put  a  ques- 
tion to  him  with  regard  to  the  troops  in 
Ireland,  and  had  expressed  the  opinion 
that  it  would  be  extremely  undesirable 
that  the  troops  should  be  under  the  new 
Irish  Cabinet.  The  Home  Rule  Cabinet 
would  have  no  control  over  the  Military 
Forces  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  their 
aid  to  repress  disturbances.  If  for  that 
purpose  they  required  the  assistance  of 
the  troops  they  must  apply  to  the  Lord 
Lieutenant,  who  would  either  apply  to 
the  Secretary  for  War  or,  as  an  officer 
of  the  Crown,  himself  request  the  com- 
mander of  the  troops  to  send  the  neces- 
sary force.  The  local  Magistrates  would 
have  the  same  power  to  call  upon  the 
troops  to  aid  in  suppressing,  neither  more 
nor  less  than  they  possessed  now.  This 
power  was  dependent  on  the  obligation 
of  every  citizen  to  aid  the  Magistrate  in 
suppressing  riot.  It  was,  therefore,  quite 
independent  of  the  Irish  Cabinet.  The 
demand  for  Home  Rule  arose  from  a 
deeply-rooted  national  sentiment.  Those 
who  had  doubts  as  to  the  Home  Rule 
policy  nee<l  only  study  Mr.  Lecky's 
histoiy — second  only  to  Mr.  Chamber- 
lain's speeches  of  seven  years  ago— to  lie 
at  once  converted.  He  (piite  agrecii 
there  were  two  Irelauds,  Reference  had 
been  made  to  America,  and  he  quite 
agreed  there  was  the  Ireland  that  was 
iKjyond  the  sphere  of  that  House  in  the 
various  Colonies ;  but  he  believed  this 
measure  would  turn  every  Irishman  in 
America  and  the  Colonies  from  hostile 
critics  into  active  agents  for  Great 
Britain.  Of  course,  the  Bill  would  be 
rejected ;  but  he  should  follow  his  noble 
Leader  into  the  Lobby  with  the  most 
sincere  and  absolute  convictioii  that  the 
Bill  was  not  only  politic,  but  right  and 
just. 

•The  Eaul  of  NOKTIIBKOOK  said, 
that  he  shared  the  regret  which  the 
Foreign  Secretary  had  expressed  on 
account    of    being    separated   from   his 
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former  Colleagues.     But  he  ailmired  the 
noble  Karl's  adroituess.     Thoii<(h  he  held 
the  atteutiou   of  the   House  for  an  hour 
aud  a   half,  in  no  part  of  his  speech  did 
he    endeavour    to   meet   the    objections 
urged  against  the  Bill.     Nor  did  he  in 
an  J  part  of  his  speech  express  his  own 
approval  of  any  portion  of  the  Bill.    The 
noble  £arl  attacked  the  Opposition  be- 
cause thej  were  not  prepared  to  read  the 
Bill  a    second  time,  and  go  into    Com- 
mittee for  the  purpose  of  discussing  the 
details  of  the  Bill,  and,  indeed,  of  framing 
some   ne«v   plan   for  settling   the   Irish 
Question.     The  responsibility  of  framing 
such   a  measure  as  this  must  rest  with 
Her  Alajesty^s  Government,  and  not  with 
the    Opposition,    however    strong    they 
might  be.     The  speech  of  the  noble  Earl 
was  obviously  too  late.     It  was  a  speech 
which  might  have  been  made  with  perfect 
propriety    in    support    of    an     abstract 
Resolution    in   favour   of    Home   Rule  ; 
bat  it  was  different  in  the  present  posi- 
tion    of      affairs,      when      the      noble 
£ari  was  bound  to  give  his  reasons  for 
supporting  a  measure  which,  after  seven 
jem*  consideration,  was  introduced  by  a 
Government  of  which  he  was  a  Member, 
and,  as  far  as  could  be  seen,  of  which  he 
did  not  express  approval.      The    noble 
Earl  said    he  was    in    favour    of    some 
measure  of  Home  Rule,  and  it  appeared 
to  him- that  both  the  noble  Earl  and  Lord 
Brassey  would  be  glad  to  see  this  Bill  de- 
featetl,  or  at  least  pulled  to  pieces  if  they 
saw  the  opportunity  to  do  so.     The  last 
speaker  referred  to  the  measure  of  Local 
Government  for  Ireland    introduced    by 
the  Opposition,  but  that  reminded  him  of 
a  remark  made  by  the  noble  Earl  which 
struck   him  as  a  very  remarkable   one. 
The    noble    Earl    praised    the   London 
County  Council  Bill  as  one  of  the  most 
revolutionary    measures    he    recollected. 
The   Unionist  Government  introduced  a 
Bill  for  Ireland  founded  on  precisely  the 
same  principles  aud  dealing  with   similar 
affairs.     But  why  was  that  measure  de- 
nounced by  the  noble  Earl  and  his  friends  ? 
If  the  House  of  Lords  considered  it  their 
duty  to  reject  a  Bill  on  the  Second  ReaJ- 
iug  it  was  their  duty  to  give  their  reasons 
for  doing  so,  particularly  when,  as  in  this 
case,  the  Bill  had  not  l>een  adequately 
discussed  in  the  other  House.     Even  if 
Home  Rule  were  right,  did  the  financial 
clauses  meet  the  essential  provisions  of 
such  a  Bill  as  laid  down  by  the  Prime 


Minister  ?  These  were  equitable  distri- 
bution of  Imperial  charges,  some  reason- 
able prospect  of  finality,  and  tli(;  assontof 
Ireland.  Only  one  of  the  Financial  Clauses 
had  been  discussed  in  the  other  House,  and 
yet  these  clauses  affected  the  interest  of 
the  taxpayers  of  the  United  Kingdom. 
Their  Lordships  were  unable  to  amend 
these  clauses,  but  they  had  the  right  to 
discuss  them.  The  Irish  contribution  to 
Imperial  charges  in  1892-93  was  estimated 
by  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
to  be  £2,300,000,  and  under  the  Bill  the 
contribution  to  be  paid  was  £2,276,000, 
from  which  certain  deductions  had  to  be 
made,  aud  the  net  result  of  the  financial 
arrangement  was  that  Great  Britain  would 
have  to  pay  more  than  £500,000  a  year 
durinir  six  vears  in  order  to  carrv  Home 
Rule.  The  Prime  Minister  had  said  that 
the  taxpayers  of  England  and  Scotland 
must  contribute  something  towards  the 
Irish  surplus.  His  noble  Friend,  Lord 
Spencer,  said  that  if  England  desired  to 
carry  this  measure  she  would  not  wish  to 
treat  Ireland  "  in  a  niggardly  manner." 
Now,  generosity  was  a  feeling  congenial 
to  Englishmen,  but  in  a  matter  of  business 
those  representing  the  taxpayers  of  Eng- 
land must  look  ahead.  Home  Rule  for 
Scotland  loomed  in  the  future  ;  the  Eng- 
lish taxpayer  would  be  asked  to  give  a 
contribution  *'  in  no  niggardly  manner  "  to 
provide  a  surplus  for  Scotland.  The 
English  and  Welsh  taxpayers  would  then 
suffer.  Something  had  been  heard  about 
Home  Rule  for  Wales.  If  that  should 
come,  and  nothing  was  improbable  after 
what  they  had  seen  with  respect  to  the 
Irish  Qnestion,  the  English  taxpayer 
would  have  to  coutribute  "  in  no  nig- 
gardly manner  "  a  surplus  to  support  the 
new  Welsh  Government.  And  then  they 
came  to  Home  Rule  for  poor  England, 
and  who  was  to  make  a  contribution  "  in 
no  niggardly  manner"  to  England  ?  It 
was  necessary  for  the  English  taxpayer 
to  take  care  he  did  not  allow  the  first 
hegiiuiing  of  a  principle  of  that  kind  to 
separate  the  finance  of  the  United  Kiug- 
<lom,  and  at  once  to  place  this  matter  not 
upon  generosity  alone,  but  \ipoii  a  fair 
and  equitable  distribution  of  the  Imperial 
charges  of  the  United  Kingdom. 

Eakl  SPENCER  (interposing)  ex- 
plained that,  while  he  spoke  of  dealing 
with  Ireland  in  no  niggardly  spirit,  he 
added    arguments    to    show     that     the 
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demolished    his  statistics,  and  uo  reply 
had  since  been  given   to  the  Chamber, 
although    it  seemed  to  have  influenced 
some   of    the   colleagues   of   the   Prime 
Minister,  for    Mr.  Fowler    said    that    it 
would  be  impossible  for  the  Irish  Govern- 
ment to  make  any  large  reduction  in  ex- 
penditure. The  Provost  of  Trinity  College 
had  said   with  truth  that  the  proposed 
contribution  was  '^  a  great  deal  too  much 
for  England  to  give  and  not  half  enough 
for  Ireland  to  get.*'     To  establish  a  new 
Government    must   cost   a   considerable 
amount    of   money,  and  thus  this    new 
Legislature   would   find    itself    in  great 
straits,  even  with  the  surplus,  inequitable 
to  England,  which  it  was  proposed   to 
supply.     The  plan  of  the   Government 
was  on  the  face  of  it  merely  temporary. 
That   was  especially   true   now   of  the 
financial  scheme,   and  thus  one  of   the 
essential  conditions   laid   down  by   Mr. 
Gladstone — namely,    that    the   arrange- 
ment ought  not  to  be  '*  in  the  nature  of 
a  mere    provocation  to    the    revival  of 
fresh    demands,*'    had    been    abandoned 
at    the    bidding  of   the  Irish  Party,  by 
whom  the    Bill  was  viewed    as  a  mere 
instalment.      In    conclusion,    he    hoped 
that  he  had   proved  to  their  Lordships, 
although  he  could  have  done  it  at  greater 
length,    that     the    Bill    did    not     give 
"an  equitable  distribution   for  Imperial 
charges  ;  "  that  it  did  not  "  promise  to  be 
a  real  settlement ; "   that  it  had   not  re- 
ceived the  assent  of  Ireland  ;  and  that  it 
must    produce     embarrassment    in     the 
future  to  both  countries.    He  declared  his 
belief  that  the  country    would  support 
their  Lordships  in  their  rejection  of  this 
measure. 


arrangement  would  be  a  very  good   bar- 
gain for  England. 

•The  Earl  op  NORTHBRGOK  said, 
that  hi:^  noble  Friend  stated  that   it  was 
not  a  bad  bargain  for  England,  because 
we  had  from  time  to   time  to  assist  Ire- 
laud  in  public  works,  light  railways,  and 
so    on.       But     in     the     calculation    of 
£2,3(X),000  was    included    a    large   sum 
for    those     light    railways    and    public 
works,   and   therefore  the  consideration 
which  his  noble  Friend  had  brought  for- 
ward had  been  discounted.     The  financial 
plan  of  the  Government  in  this   Bill  was 
based  upon  the  Estimates  of  one  year,  and 
what  reliance  could  be  placed  on  such  a 
calculation  ?     Notwithstanding  the  great 
ability  and  care    of    the    officers  of    the 
Inland    Revenue    a    mistake    of     some 
£3o0,00C  had  been  made  this  very  year, 
and  that    mistake  had   invalidated  alto- 
gether the  first  calculations  laid   before 
Parliament  by  Mr.  Gladstone.     How  did 
they  kuow  that  as  large  a  mistake  might 
not  have  been  made  in  the  present  calcu- 
lations ?     Their  Lordships  were  asked  to 
pass  this  Bill   before  they  had  the   least 
idea  upon  what  basis  this  arrangement 
stood.     Whether  they  looked  at  the  plan 
with  reference  to  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  of  Ireland  or  the  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer  of  the  L^nited  Kingdom, 
it  was  open  to  the  most  serious  objection. 
The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  of  the 
United  Kingdom  would  never  be  able  to 
consider    his    Budget    without    at    the 
same  time  considering  what  would  he  its 
effect   upon  the  Revenue    of    the    Irish 
Government.      The    proposed    arrange- 
ment would    removti   all    inducement  to 
economy  on  the  part  of  the  new  Irish 
Legislature,  and  the   main  part   of   the 
Irish  Revenue  would  depend  on  the  duties 
from  alcoholic  liquor.     Mr.   Parnell.said 
the  first  action  of  an  Irish   Government 
would  be  to  restrict  the  consumption  of 
alcoholic  liquor,    but    it   would    be    im- 
possible  for    them    to    do    so,    because 
if     they     did     their     Revenue      would 
diminish     and     their      finances      would 
be      disturbed.        The      proposal     was, 
therefore,    inequitable    to  Great  Britain 
and    emlnirrassing   to   both  Exchequers. 
Mr.    Gladstone  told  a  deputation    from 
the  Belfast  Chamber  of  Commerce  that 
after   the    Bill    passed    there    would    be 
a  plethora  of  >i^ealth  in  Ireland  ;  but  the 
deputation   had   supplied  hiformation  to 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  which  entirely 

Earl  Spencer 


Further  Debate  adjourned  till  To- 
morrow. 

ELEMENTARY    EDUCATION     (SCHOOL 
ATTENDANCE)  BILL. 

Read  3»  (according  to  .Order),  with 
the  Amendment,  and  parsed,  and  re- 
turned to  the  Commons. 

PUBLIC    HEALTH   (LONDO]))    ACT,  1891, 
AMENDMENT  BI 

House  in  Committee  (il^cording  to 
Order)  :  Bill  reported  withoit*  Amend- 
ment :  Standing  Committee  nsgatived  ; 
and  Bill  to  be  read  3*  To-morro^ 


House  adjourned  at  Two  o*cl^ 
till  Eleven  o'cl< 


a.m« 
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HOUSE    OF    COMMONS, 
Thursday^  7th  Sepetemher  189S. 


QUESTIONS. 


SHEFFIELD   UNION. 

Colonel  HOWARD  VINCENT 
(Sheffield,  Central)  :  I  beg  to  ask 
the  President  of  the  Local  Govern- 
ment Board  if  he  has  any  objection 
to  commuDicatiug  to  the  Guardians,  or 
the  Sheffield  Press,  the  Report  of  the 
Inspector  as  to  the  division  of  the  town- 
ship into  wards  for  the  election  of 
Guardians  of  the  Poor,  for  the  satisfaction 
of  the  ratepayers  concerned  ? 

Thb  PRESIDENT  of  the  LOCAL 
GOVERNMENT  BOARD  (Mr.  H.  H. 
Fowler,  Wolverhampton,  E.) :  The 
Reports  made  to  the  Local  Government 
Board  by  their  Inspectors  in  cases 
BDch  as  that  referred  to  are  confidential, 
and  I  cannot  furnish  copies  to  the 
Guardians  or  the  Press.  The  responsi- 
bility for  the  decision  in  cases  like  the 
present  one  rests  exclusively  with  the 
Local  Government  Board. 

CUSTOMS  BOATMEN. 
Mr.  HOPWOOD  (Lancashire,  S.E., 
Middleton)  :  I  beg  to  ask  the  Secretary 
to  the  Treasury  what  is  the  cause  of  the 
delay  in  announcing  to  the  Customs  boat- 
men the  promised  information  of  the 
decision  of  the  Treasury  as  to  their  ira- 
proTed  pay  ;  whether  he  will  cause 
inqoiry  to  be  made  as  to  the  employment 
of  some  of  their  number  for  over  100 
hoars  a  week,  taking  into  account  the 
time  necessary  for  clearing,  leaving  for 
the  night,  or  being  relieved  ;  and  is  it 
the  fact  that  a  man  entering  the  service 
at  20  years  of  age  cannot  attain  30s. 
a-week  until  he  is  45  years  of  age  ? 

•The  SECRETARY  to  the  TREA- 
SURY (Sir  J.  T.  HiBBERT,  Oldham): 
The  delay  is  due  to  some  necessary  cor- 
respondence between  the  Treasury  and 
the  Board  of  Customs  as  to  minor  details; 
bat  the  delay  will  not  affect  the  men 
prejadiciallyy  as  the  improvements  now 
saDCtioned  will  take  effect  retrosjiectively 
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from  1st  April,  1891.  The  second 
paragraph  is  assumed  to  refer  to  boat- 
men in  London  assigned  to  boarding 
duty.  I  am  informed  that  no  such  officer 
has  been  employed  for  over  100  hours 
per  week  ;  the  average  attendance  per 
week  is  from  80  to  90  hours,  but  for  20 
to  25  hours  of  this  time  the  men  are  only 
kept  within  call,  and  may  devote  the 
time  to  reading,  sleeping,  or  recreation, 
as  they  please.  The  statement  in  the 
last  paragraph  is  not  correct  even  at  the 
old  rate  of  increment,  and  under  the  new 
rate  of  increment  a  boatman  will  reach 
30s.  a  week  still  earlier  than  at  present. 


VACCINATION  PROSECUTIONS. 

Mr.  LOGAN  (Leicester,  Harborough) : 
I  beg  to  ask  the  President  of  the  Local 
Government  Board  if  he  is  aware  that, 
despite  the  unanimous  recommendation 
of  the  Royal  Commission  on  Vaccination, 
the  vaccination  officer  of  the  Uppingham 
Union  is  again  instituting  proceedings 
against  persons  who  have  already  been 
convicted  and  punished  for  not  having 
their  children  vaccinated  ;  and  if  he  will 
direct  such  officers  in  the  Uppingham  and 
other  Unions  to  discontinue  prosecuting 
persons  who  have  previously  suffered  the 
penalties  for  the  same  offence  in  regard 
to  the  same  children  ? 

Mr.  H.  H.  FOWLER:  The  Local 
Government  Board  have  no  information 
as  to  the  case  referred  to.  The  opinion 
which  the  Board  have  held  as  to  repeated 
prosecutions  was  expressed  in  what  is 
known  as  the  Evesham  letter,  and  they 
still  hold  the  same  view.  I  am  not  em- 
powered to  give  the  directions  which  my 
hon.  Friend  suggests. 

Mr.  LOGAN  :  I  beg  to  ask  the 
Secretary  of  State  for  the  Home  Depart- 
ment if  he  is  aware  that  Ernest  Ambrose 
Adams,  residing  at  Binghurst,  in  the 
Harborough  Division  of  Leicestershire, 
was  in  October  last  proceeded  against 
for  not  having  his  three  children  vac- 
cinated, and  then  paid  fines  and  costs 
amounting  to  30s.  or  thereabouts  ;  and 
was  on  Tuesday  the  5th  instant  again 
prosecuted  before  the  Uppingham  Justices 
on  account  of  the  same  offence  in  regard 
to  the  same  children,  and,  although  not 
fined,  was  again  ordered  to  pay  costs 
amounting  to  10s.  6d. ;  and  if,  having 
regard  to  the  unanimous  recommendation 
of  the  Royal  Commission  on  Vaccination, 
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ho  will  order  the  costs  in  this  case  to  be 
remit  toil  ? 

The  secretary  op  STATE  for 
THE  HOME  DEPARTMENT  (Mr. 
AsgciTH,  Fife,  E.)  :  As  I  have  frequently 
been  obliged  to  say  in  answer  to  similar 
questions,  I  canuotgi ve  effect  to  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  Royal  Commission  until 
Parliament  sees  fit  to  alter  the  law. 

THE  GWYLWVR  SETT  QUARRY. 

Mu.  LLOYD-GEORGE  (Carnarvon, 
&;c.)  :  I  l)eg  to  ask  the  Secretary  to  the 
Treasurv  whether  the  Crown  Quarry, 
called  the  Gwylwyr  Sett  Quarry,  Car- 
narvonshire, is  being  worked  by  the 
lessee  ;  and,  if  not,  will  he  explain  why ; 
whether  there  is  any,  and,  if  so,  what 
provision  in  the  lease  to  compel  the 
lessee  to  work  it ;  and  why  that  provision 
is  not  enforced  ?• 

•Sir  J.  T.  HIBBERT  :  The  Gwylwyr 
Sett  Quarry  is  being  worked,  and  there 
are  Hve  men  at  present  employed  there. 
The  provisions  in  the  lease  for  compelling 
the  lessees  to  work  are  a  certain  or  dead 
rent  of  £50  per  annum,  and  a  covenant 
requiring  the  lessees  to  work  continuously 
with  at  least  two  able-bodied  quarry- 
men.  These  provisions  are  being  com- 
plied with. 

THE  WATERFORD  AND  LIMERICK 
RAILWAY. 

Mk.  O'KEEFFE  (Limerick)  :  I  beg  to 
ask  the  President  of  the  Board  of  Trade 
it'  his  attention  has  been  drawn  to  the 
resolutions  passed  at  the  last  half-yearly 
meeting  of  the  shareholders  of  the  Water- 
ford  and  Limerick  Railway  Company  on 
31st  ultimo,  stating  that  they  considered 
the  action  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  in 
limiting  the  number  of  mixed  trains  on 
their  service,  as  interfering  with  the  in- 
terests of  the  company,  the  convenience 
of  the  public,  and  the  progress  of  local 
business ;  and  whether  he  can  advise 
that  this  resolution  will  be  favourably 
considered  ? 

The  president  of  the  BOARD 
OF  TRADE  (Mr.  Mundella,  Bright- 
side)  :  The  Board  of  Trade  have  not  re- 
ceived the  resolution  referred  to ;  but 
while  I  can  promise  that  such  a  Memorial 
would  havvi  careful  consideration,  I  must 
remind  the  lion.  Member  that  the  Legis- 
lature has  inipose<l  statutory  duties  on 
the  Board  of  Trade,  in  the  interest  of 
public  safety,  which  it  is  not  possible  for 
me  to  disregard. 

Mr,  Logan 


TORY  ISLAND. 

Mu.  MACARTNEY  (Antrim,  S.)  :  I 
beg  to  ask  the  President  of  the  Board  of 
Trade  whether  any  communication  has 
been  made  to  him  by  the  Committee  of 
Lloyds  with  regard  to  the  maintenance  of 
cable  communi(;ation  between  Tory  Island 
and  the  mainland  ? 

Mr.  MUNDELLA  :  Yes  ;  my  atten- 
tion has  been  called  to  this  matter  by  the 
Committee  of  Lloyds,  whose  letters  on 
the  subject  have  been  referred  for  the 
consideration  of  the  Royal  Commission 
on  £Iectrical  Communication. 

Mu.  MACARTNEY  :  I  beg  to  give 
notice  that  I  will  call  attention  to  this 
matter  on  Supply. 

EXAMINATION  IN  SEAMANSHIP. 

Mr.  GIBSON  BOWLES  (Lynn 
Regis)  :  I  beg  to  ask  the  Secretary  to 
the  Admiralty  whether,  during  the 
examinations  in  seamanship  on  the 
BritanmOy  the  instructors  in  seamanship 
are  allowed  to  be  present ;  and  whether 
he  will  consider  the  advisability  of  ex- 
cluding the  instructors  from  these 
examinations,  and  leaving  the  cadets 
alone  with  the  examining  officers  ? 

The  SECRETARY  to  the  AD- 
MIRALTY (Sir  U.  Kay-Shuttle- 
woRTii,  Lancashire,  Clitheroe)  :  The 
answer  to  the  first  paragraph  is  that  it  is 
imder  orders  of  the  examiners  that  the 
instructors  attend  during  the  examina- 
tion ;  and  to  the  second  paragraph,  that 
no  reason  is  known  for  their  exclusion. 

LIGHT  VESSELS  AND  LIGHTHOUSES. 
Mr.  LODER  (Brighton)  :  I  l)eg  to 
ask  the  President  of  the  Board  of  Trade 
what  light  vessels  have  been  or  are  being 
connected  with  the  land  by  telegraph  or 
telephone  ;  whether  all  the  shore,  island, 
and  pile  lighthouses  recommended  by  the 
Royal  Commission  on  Electrical  Com- 
mimication  have  been  so  connected  ;  and 
whether  the  experiment  of  connecting 
the  Fastnet  lighthouse  with  Crookhaveu 
by  a  non-continuous  cable  has  yet  been 
carried  out  ? 

Mu.  MUNDELLA  :  The  work  of 
connecting  the  Kentish  Knock  light 
vessel  with  the  shore  by  telephone  is 
now  in  progress.  Lundy  Island  has 
been  connected.  Either  the  Tuskar  or 
Guufleet  lighthouse  will  be  put  in  hand 
at  once,  and  my  right  hon.  Friend  the 
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Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  has  also 
Authorised  the  connection  of  the  Good- 
win (North  Sand  Head)  light  vessel ; 
till  the  shore  lighthouses  recommended 
except  that  at  the  Needles,  which  is  now 
in  hand,  have  been  already  telephoni- 
callj  connected  with  the  land.  The 
experiment  of  connecting  the  Fastnet 
lighthouse  with  Crookhaveu  hj  a  non- 
continuous  cable  has  not  yet  been  carried 
out. 

POSTMEN'S  VACANCIES. 
Sir  J.  FERGUSSON  (Manchester, 
N.E.)  :  I  beg  to  ask  the  Postmaster 
General  if  he  can  state  approximately 
the  number  of  vacancies  for  established 
postmen  which  occurred  in  the  Metro- 
politan district  and  in  the  Provinces  re- 
spectively in  the  years  1892-3,  and  the 
number  of  telegraph  messengers  who 
were  eligible  for  such  vacancies  ;  and 
whether  the  preference  of  soldiers  over 
telegraph  messengers  and  outsiders  had 
eome  into  operation  within  the  Metro- 
politan District  in  the  said  year  ? 

The  POSTMASTER  GENERAL 
(Mr.  A.  MoRLSY,  Nottingham,  E.)  :  I 
have  the  figures  for  the  year  ended 
August,  1892,  and  perhaps  my  right  hon. 
Friend  will  be  satisfied  with  those. 
They  are  as  follows  : — Number  of  post- 
men's vacancies  filled  in  London  during 
the  year,  522  ;  in  the  rest  of  the  United 
Kingdom,  1,478.  For  these  vacancies, 
there  were  in  London  245  telegraph 
messengers  eligible,  and  In  the  rest  of 
the  Kingdom  543.  The  policy  of  giving 
preference  to  soldiers  over  telegraph 
messengers  has  never  come  into  opera- 
tion, because  the  list  of  those  with  claims 
was  not  exhausted  when  the  rule  was 
altered.  The  preference  to  soldiers  over 
ootsiders  in  those  cases  in  which  there 
are  no  telegraph  messengers  with  claims 
was  made  effective  in  November,  1891, 
and  is  still  in  force. 

ABBRDARB  JUNCTION  STATION. 

Mb.  a.  THOMAS  (Glamorgan,  E.)  : 
I  beg  to  ask  the  President  of  the  Board 
of  Trade,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  General 
Hutchinson,  in  a  Report  dated  17th 
June,  1893,  to  the  Board  of  Trade, 
stated  that  to  enter  the  Aberdare 
Junction  Station  by  the  existing  ap- 
proach is  a  most  dangerous  proceeding 
jmd  one  that  oaght  to  be  put  a  stop  to 
without  uoDeceasary  loss  of  time,  will  he 
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explain  why  no  steps  have  been  taken  to 
render  the  approach  to  the  station  such 
as  could  be  used  with  safety  ? 

Mr.  MUNDELLA:  The  Railway 
Company  have  constructed  a  footbridge 
over  the  main  line,  and  they  contend 
that  an  improved  access  to  the  station 
should  be  constructed  by  the  property 
owners  or  the  inhabitants  at  large. 
General  Hutchinson  reported  that  it  was 
reasonable  that  a  fair  share  of  the 
expense  of  improving  the  means  of 
access  should  be  borne  by  the  property 
owners  and  the  Local  Authority,  and 
the  Board  of  Trade  will  be  glad  to  use 
their  best  endeavours  to  arrange  a 
settlement.  The  hon.  Member  will, 
however,  understand  that  the  Board  have 
no  power  to  use  compulsion  in  the 
matter. 

WALNEY  LIGHTHOUSE. 

Mr.  CAYZER  (Barrow-in-Furness)  : 
I  beg  to  ask  the  President  of  the  Board 
of  Trade  whether,  having  regard  to  the 
chdrges  now  made  on  all  shipping  enter- 
ing the  Port  of  Barrow  for  the  Walney 
Lighthouse  dues,  a  light  which  is  re- 
ported by  shipmasters  entering  that  port 
as  useless  and  not  required,  he  will  take 
steps  to  enforce  the  powers  the  Board  of 
Trade  possess,  and  call  upon  the  proper 
authorities  to  inspect  this  light  and  report 
if  the  light  is  required,  and  whether  it 
should  not  be  abolished  ;  and  whether  he 
will  obtain  a  Return  of  the  receipts  and 
expenditure  of  the  Walney  Light,  and 
the  application  of  the  surplus  revenue 
reported  to  amount  to  several  thousand 
pounds  yearly,  which,  contrary  to  the 
Local  Lighthouse  Act,  is  applied  by  the 
Lancaster  Harbour  Commissioners  and 
Fiirness  Railway  Company  to  other  pur- 
poses than  maintenance  of  the  light  ? 

Mr.  MUNDELLA  :  Walney  Island 
Light  was  not  established  merely  as  a 
harbour  light  leading  vessels  to  the  Port 
of  Barrow,  but  for  the  benefit  of  all 
vessels  navigating  Morecambe  Bay.  Light 
dues  in  connection  with  it  are  chargeable 
under  Statute  on  all  vessels  trading  to 
the  several  ports  in  the  district.  No 
complaint  has  reached  the  Board  of  Trade 
as  to  its  inefficiency  for  the  purpose  for 
which  it  was  instituted.  As  regards  the 
latter  part  of  the  hon.  Member's  ques- 
tion, the  Board  are  already  engaged  in 
collecting  the  information  asked  for  from 
the  different  authorities  concerned. 
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PAYMENTS  FOR  MAIL  SERVICES. 

Mb.  PARKEB  smith  (Lanark, 
Partick)  :  I  beg  to  ask  the  Foatmaster 
General  what  sama  were  paid  in  the  last 
financial  year  for  mail  services  or  otber- 
wiee  hj  the  Post  Office  to  each  of  the  fol- 
lowing Companies: — Cuuard  Company, 
Royal  Mail  Company,  Shaw,  Savill,  and 
Albion  Company, New  Zealand  Shipping 
Company,  Union  Company  (Africnu), 
Castle  Packets  Company,  Orient  Steam 
Navigation  Company,  and  Pacific  Mail 
Steam  Ship  Company  ;  and  whether  any 
subsidies  or  payments  for  mail  services 
were  received  by  the  same  companies 
from  any  Colonial  or  Foreign  Govern- 
raents  ;  and,  if  ao,  bow  much  ? 

Mr.  a.  MORLEY  :  The  amounts 
paid  by  the  Post  Office  \a  the  last 
financial  year  to  the  Companies  named 
were  as  follows  : — Cunard  Company, 
£49,399  ;  Royal  Mail  Company,  £92,855 ; 
Sbaw,  Savill,  and  Albion  Company,  £49 ; 
New  Zealand  Shipping  Company,  £99  ; 
Union  Company,  £424  ;  Castle  Packets 
Company,  £528  ;  Orient  Steam  Naviga- 
tion Company,  £85,738  ;  Pacific  Steam 
Navigation  Company,  £20,114.  I  am 
not  in  a  position  to  say  what  subsidies  or 
payments  for  mail  services  were  made  to 
tbeeeXompanies  by  Colonial  or  Foreign 
Go  verntegnts . 

MONEY  LENDIlh?  'N  THE  DOCKYARDS. 
Mk.  a.  C.  MOR'f.ON  (Peterborougb) ; 
I  beg  to  ask  the  Civll"^"*  "^  '•»«  ^<'- 
miralty  whether  bis  iiite8i.*''°"  '""^  ^^'^^ 
called  to  the  remarks  of  o'''"  County 
Court  Judge  at  Sheernes.  IA  '»  """"fJ- 
lending  in  the  dockynrds  ;  aiU?  wbeiber 
he  will  put  a  atop  to  sucli  pri;i*^''*:^'*> ,'" 
the  interest  of  the  men  and  office^'"'*  '" 
employment  of  the  Government  ?fl 

The  civil  LORD  ov  the  A^'^."^ 
RALTY  (Mr.E.  Robertson-,  dX'^^^^' 
My  hon.  Friend  baa  uot  supplieJ'  T 
With  a  report  of  the  learned  .TndeeT', 
Bervations,  and  I  have  not  been  air^\'" 
obtain  one.  I  am  informed  thatl!  .  *" 
money-lending  transaction  in  qno/T""" 
took  place  outside  the  yard,  and  J'^^"'^ 
fore,  beyond  the  jurisdiction  tf  ,  "'" 
supenntendent.  In  such  a  case,  I?^  ,""" 
see  how  the  authorities  could  WC^"^^''!'' 
Without  undulj  tiwnching  ni/  "*°  *°° 
personal  freedom  of  ibe 
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NAVAL  OFFICERS'  LEAVE. 
Mb.  KNATCHBULL-HUGESSEN 
(Kent,  Faversbam)  :  I  beg  to  ask  the 
Secretary  to  the  Admiralty  whether 
there  has  been  any  exceptional  advantage, 
as  regards  leave  granted  to  the  men,  as 
compared  with  the  officers  engaged  in 
tbe  pas^  Naval  Mainxuvres  ;  and,  if  ao. 

Sir  U.  KAY-SHUTTLEWORTH  : 

No  snuh  comparison  as  the  i|iiostioii 
suggests  can  fairly  be  made.  I  informed 
the  hon.  Gentleman  on  Friday  last  what 
leave  had,  in  the  usual  course,  been 
granted  to  officers  who  served  in  tbe 
Naval  Mauceuvres.  To  the  men  seven 
days'  leave  has  been  given. 

LARNE  AND  STRANRAER  MAIL 
SERVICE. 

Mr.  young  (Cavan,  E.)  :  I  beg  to 
ask  tbe  Postmaster  General  if  he  is 
aware  that  there  is  no  mail  boat  service 
on  Sundays  between  Lame  and  Stran- 
raer, although  the  line  is  subsidised  by 
Government  ;  and  will  be  take  steps  to 
remedy  this  state  of  things  in  the  interest 
of  tbe  public  ? 

Mb.  a.  MORLEY  :  I  am  aware  that 
tbe  mail  boats  between  Stranraer  and 
Lame  do  not  run  on  Sundays.  Tbe  im- 
proved service  on  weekdays  not  long 
since  afibrdod  involved  a  very  large 
additional  expenditure,  and  further  out- 
lay for  tbe  purpose  of  establishing  a 
Sunday  service  would  not  he  warranted. 

VOLUNTEER  EQUIPMENT. 
Colonel  HOWARD  VINCENT  : 
I  beg  to  ask  the  Secretary  of  State  for 
War  if,  having  regard  to  the  heavy  ex- 
pense entailed  upon  Volunteer  corps,  and 
especially  upon  the  officers,  to  provide 
tbe  equipment  necessary  to  earn  the 
capitation  grant,  if  by  their  exertions  tbe 
strength  of  a  battalion  largely  iucreases, 
it  is  possible  to  make  a  grant  per  head  in 
respect  of  such  equipment  as  was  done 
two  years  ago  for  the  Volunteers  then 
serving  ? 
*The  SECRETARY  of'  STATE  for 
WAR  (Mr,  Caupbell  -  Bannermak, 
Stirling,  &c.)  :  Tbe  special  issue  of 
1890-1  was  made  under  exceptiotitU 
circumstances,  and  it  is  not  proposed  to 
further  supplement  the  regulated  allow- 
ances of  Volunteer  corps.  For  an  ex- 
planation of  the  practice  in  this  matter,  I 
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would  refer  the  hoo.  and  gallant  Member 
to  my  answers  to  him  on  February  27, 
1893,  and  to  the  hon.  Member  for  Preston 
on  May  1,  1893. 

VOLUNTEER   DECORATIONS. 

Major  RASCH  (Essex,  S.E.) :  I  beg 
to  ask  the  Secretary  of  State  for  War 
whether  he  is  aware  that  the  Volunteer 
Decoration  is  still  conferred  by  Parcel 
Post ;  and  whether  he  will  consider  the 
advisability  of  conferring  this  decoration 
in  some  more  formal  manner  ? 

Mr.  CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN  : 
The  Volunteer  Officers'  Decoration  is 
usually  presented  at  a  parade  or  other 
suitable  assembly  of  Volunteers  ;  but  in 
cases  where  officers,  owing  to  ill-health 
or  on  account  of  distance,  are  unable  to 
attend  such  parade,  the  post  is  ob- 
viously the  best  means  of  transmitting 
the  decoration.  I  may  add  that  officers 
of  the  Regular  Army,  under  similar  cir- 
cumstances, receive  their  "  orders  "  and 
medals  in  the  same  way. 

THE  QUEEN'S  BUCKHOUNDS. 

Mr.  a.  C.  MORTON  :  I  beg  to  ask 
the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  whether 
the  Government  intend  to  do  away  with 
the  Royal  Buckhounds  ? 

The  chancellor  of  the  EX- 
CHEQUER (Sir  W.Harcourt,  Derby); 
My  hon.  Friend  has  asked  me  a  very 
difficult  question  indeed  ;  but,  of  course,  I 
do  not  know  whether  he  is  aware  of  the 
difficulties  of  it.  The  Government  have 
had  the  matter  in  view  ;  but  they  found 
BO  many  difficulties  surrounding  it  that 
they  have  not  been  able  to  arrive  at  a 
conclusion  with  regard  to  it.  I  hope 
that  on  more  mature  deliberation  I  shall 
be  able  to  give  my  hon.  Friend  a  more 
satisfactory  answer. 

Mr.  a.  C.  MORTON:  In  the 
Autumn  Session  ? 

Sir  W.  HARCOURT  :  I  am  afraid 
that  this  can  scarcely  be  regarded  as  a 
**  non-controversial  subject." 

Mr.  darling  (Deptford)  :  I  beg 
to  ask  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  whether 
the  Government  will  in  this  case  adopt 
the  process  which  has  been  followed 
with  regard  to  the  Welsh  Suspensory 
Bill? 

Sir  W.  HARCOURT:  That  is  a 
matter  that  will  require  consideration. 

Mr,  GIBSON  BOWLES  :  May  I 
ask  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  whether. 


instead  of  doing  away  with  the  Royal 
Buckhounds  by    a  .  suspensory    process, 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  will  consider 
the  propriety  of  poisoning  them  ? 
Sir.  W.  HARCOURT  :  No. 

THE  IMPORTATION  OF  RAGS. 

Mr.  MACDONA  (South  wark,Rother- 
hithe)  :  I  beg  to  ask  the  President  of 
the  Local  Government  Board  whether 
cholera  is  now  prevalent  in  Smyrna ; 
and  whether  he  is  aware  that  one  of  the 
largest  importers  of  rags  in  England  has 
received  a  telegram,  dated  September  2, 
offering  800  bales  of  cotton  rags  to  be 
delivered  forthwith  in  Liverpool  ;  and, 
if  this  be  so,  what  steps  the  Government 
propose  to  take  to  prevent  so  serious  a 
risk  and  danger  to  the  lives  of  so  largely 
a  populated  place  as  Liverpool  ? 

Mr.  H.  H.  fowler  :  I  am  aware 
that  cholera  is  prevalent  in  Smyrna.  The 
Medical  Officer  of  Health  of  Liverpool 
has  informed  the  Medical  Department  of 
the  Local  Government  Board  that  no 
difficultv  has  arisen  there  in  connection 
with  the  regulations  as  to  the  importa- 
tion of  rags  packed  in  bales  and  imported 
as  merchandise,  and  no  difficulty  is 
anticipated  by  him.  The  hon.  Member, 
on  September  1,  asked  me  whether  I 
was  aware  that  there  were  lying  in  the 
wharves  at  Loudon  Bridge  over  300  tons 
of  rags  imported  from  cholera-stricken 
places  in  Europe  which  the  rag  merchants 
in  London  refused  to  touch  or  take  from 
the  fear  of  introducing  cholera.  As  I 
was  unable  to  obtain  any  information 
which  supported  this  statement  in  the 
question,  the  hon.  Member  subsequently 
informed  me  that  the  300  tons  of  rags 
were  then  lying  at  Cotton's  Wharf, 
London  Bridge.  An  Inspector  of  the 
Local  Government  Board  immediately 
visited  that  wharf ;  he  found  no  rags 
there,  and  he  was  assured  by  the  super- 
intendent that  there  had  not  been  any 
rags  at  the  wharf  which  the  merchants 
had  refused  to  take. 

Mr.  MACDONA  asked  whether  it 
was  true,  as  stated  in  The  Globe  of  yes- 
terday, that  400  bales  of  rags,  weighing 
200  tons,  were  despatched  from  St. 
Katherine's  Dock,  the  destination  of  the 
greater  part  being  Yorkshire,  and  thou- 
sands of  tons  of  rags,  which  had  been 
imported  from  Turkey  and  the  Eastern 
ports  of  Europe  were  stored  in  the 
different  docks  and   warehouses   on  the 
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Thames,  and  that  these  rags  were  in  a 
foul  and  filthy  condition  ? 

Mr.  H.  H.  fowler  :  I  cannot 
answer  for  the  accuracy  of  a  newspaper 
paragraph.  I  have  already  explained 
that  the  importation  of  filthy  and  infected 
rags  is  absolutely  prohibited.  What  were 
described  at  the  recent  Congress  at 
Dresden  as  "  rags  of  merchandise  " 
which  have  been  collected  over  a  long 
series  of  years,  packed  by  hydraulic 
pressure,  bound  round  by  iron  bands,  and 
having  the  name  of  the  place  of  origin 
marked  upon  them,  are  held  by  medical 
authorities  at  home  and  abroad  to  be  rags 
that  ought  not  to  be  prohibited.  Under 
these  circumstances,  acting  upon  the 
advice  of  the  Medical  Department  of 
the  Local  Government  Board,  and  with 
the  full  knowledge  that  by  prohibiting 
the  importation  of  these  rags  I  should  be 
putting  a  stop  to  many  important  indus- 
tries and  putting  a  large  number  of  people 
out  of  employment,  I  have  not  felt  justi- 
fied in  prohibiting  the  importation  of 
these  rags,  and  in  acting  in  direct  viola- 
tion of  the  Resolutions  that  were  passed 
by  the  Dresden  Congress,  and  which 
were  signed  on  behalf  of  Her  Majesty's 
Government.  It  is  the  opinion  of  the 
Government  that  no  risk  or  danger  will 
be  incurred  through  the  importation  of 
these  rags  of  merchandise. 

PRECAUTIONS    AGAINST   CHOLERA    IN 

IRELAND. 

Colonel  NOLAN  (Galway,  N.)  :  I 
beg  to  ask  the  Chief  Secretary  to  the 
Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland  if  the  Local 
Government  Board  has  lately  issued  any 
instructions  to  rural  Boards  of  Guardians 
with  respect  to  the  course  to  l)e  adopted 
in  case  cholera  should  break  out ;  if 
the  Local  Government  Board  possesses 
any  temporary  hospitals  or  huts  which 
can  be  at  once  furnished  on  an  outburst 
of  cholera  to  any  locality  ;  and  has  it 
nrade  any  provisions  for  an  immediate 
supply  of  nurses  for  first  cases  ? 

Mr.  ASQUITH  (who  replied)  said  : 
The  Local  Government  Board  have 
Issued  full  instructions  to  all  Sanitary 
Authorities,  including  Boards  of  Guar- 
dians, as  to  the  course  to  be  adopted  in 
case  cholera  should  break  out  in  Ireland; 
and  during  the  present  year  the  Board 
have  been  in  frequent  communication 
with  Sanitary  Authorities  on  the  subject, 
both  by  correspondence  and  by  personal 
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conference  between  the  Authorities  and 
the  Board^s  Inspectors.  It  is  believed 
the  Authorities  are  now  fully  alive  to 
their  duties  and  responsibilities  in  the 
matter.  The  Board  have  no  hospitals  or 
huts  which  could  be  furnished  for  the 
use  of  Local  Authorities,  but  they  have 
prepared  plans  and  specifications  for  an 
inexpensive  form  of  temporary  hospital, 
particulars  of  which  have  been  com- 
municated to  the  Authorities,  and  will  be 
found  in  the  Board^s  last  Annual  Report 
lately  presented  to  Parliament.  I  may 
also  observe  that  an  Act  has  been  passed 
this  Session  enabling  Sanitary  Autho- 
rities to  tAke  possesion  of  land  for  the 
erection  of  cholera  hospitals.  With 
regard  to  the  last  paragraph  of  the  ques- 
tion, it  is  the  duty  of  the  Local  Autho- 
rities to  provide  nurses  ;  and  the  Board, 
through  their  Medical  Inspectors,  as  well 
as  by  a  recent  Circular  Letter,  have 
impressed  upon  the  Local  Authorities 
the  importance  of  this  matter,  and  pointed 
out  how  the  object  in  view  can  be 
attained. 

EMPLOYERS'    LIABILITY  BILL. 

Sir  C.  W.  DILKE  (Gloucester,  Forest 
of  Dean)  :  I  beg  to  ask  the  Secretary  of 
State  for  the  Home  Department  whether 
he  has  succeeded  in  drafting  a  clause 
to  deal  with  sub-contracting  ;  and,  if  so, 
whether  he  will  place  it  upon  the  Paper 
in  the  course  of  the  present  Sittings, 
in  order  that  there  may  be  time  for  the 
consideration  of  it  in  the  country  by 
those  interested  before  the  Employers' 
Liability  Bill  is  brought  forward  on 
Report  ? 

Mr.  ASQUITH:  No,  Sir;  I  have 
not  been  able,  up  to  the  present  moment, 
to  devise  a  satisfactory  solution  of  this 
difficult  problem.  If  I  am  able  to  do  so, 
there  will  be  no  delay  in  putting  down 
the  clause. 

Mr.  STUART-WORTLEY  (Shef- 
field, Hallam)  :  Will  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  do  the  same  in  regard  to  any 
Amendments  which  he  may  have  to 
propose  to  the  new  clause  standing  in 
the  name  of  the  hon.  Member  for  Crewe 
in  reference  to  insurance  ? 

Mr.  ASQUITH:  The  Government 
have  no  intention  of  proposing  any 
Amendments  to  that  clause. 

Mr.  T.  p.  O'CONNOR  (Liverpool, 
Scotland)  :  I  wish  to  ask  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman   whether  his    attention    has 
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been  called  to  the  iiDanimous  Resolution 
passed  by  the  Trades  Congress  calling 
upon  bim  and  the  Government  to  stand 
by  the  clause  of  the  Bill  preventing  con- 
tracting out  of  the  Act  ? 

Mr.  ASQUITH  :  My  attention  has 
been  called  to  the  proceedings  at  the 
Trades  Union  Congress  ;  but  the  Govern- 
ment never  had  any  intention  of  making 
any  alteration  in  the  clause  as  to  *'  con- 
tracting out/' 

CAMPS  OF  EXERCISE. 
Mr.  macartney  :  I  beg  to  ask 
the  Secretary  of  State  for  War  whether 
any  arrangement  has  yet  been  arrived  at 
with  regard  to  the  acquisition  of  the 
deer  park  in  Antrim  Castle  demesne  as  a 
camp  of  exercise  ? 

•Mr.  CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN  : 
No,  Sir ;  no  arrangement  has  been 
arrived  between  the  General  Officer 
commanding  in  Ireland  and  Lord  Mas- 
sereene  as  to  the  use  of  the  deer  park  of 

Antrim  Castle; 

THE  IRISH    EVICTED  TENANTS. 

Colonel  NOLAN  :  I  beg  to  ask  the 
Chief  Sccretarv  to  the  Lord  Lieutenant 
of  Ireland  if  he  can  now  state,  with  any 
degree  of  definition,  when  he  intends  to 
introduce  his  promised  Bill  with  regard 
to  the  evicteil  tenants  ? 

Mr.  ASQUITH:  The  Government 
will  not  be  in  a  position  to  make  any 
statement  on  this  subject  before  the 
Adjournment,  nor  until  they  have  viewed 
the  legislative  business  of  next  Session 
as  a  whole. 

THE  CONVICT  DALY. 

Colonel  NOLAN  :  I  beg  to  ask  the 
Secretary  of  State  for  the  Home  Depart- 
ment whether  Daly,  a  convict,  is  being 
punished  for  statements  alleged  to  have 
been  made  without  his  knowledge  at  a 
distance  of  some  hundred  miles  from  his 
prison  ;  and  whether  Daly  ^^'^itew^fK^ 
vented  from  receiving  visits  ? 

Mr.  ASQUITH  :  The  answer  to  both 
questions  is  in  the  negative.  Daly  will, 
in  the  course  of  a  few  days,  be  visited  by 
a  relative. 

FOLKESTONE  CASUALS. 

Mr.  HOGAN   (Tipperary,   Mid)  :  I 

beg  to  ask  the  President  of  the  Local 

Government  Board  whether  bis  attention 

has   been  drawn  to  the  decision  of  the 


Elham  Guardians  to  increase  the  existing 
accommodation  for  casuals  at  the  Union 
workhouse,  instead  of  providing  a  casual 
ward  at  Folkestone,  from  which  a  large 
number   of    casuals'  have  to  walk  :  and 
whether,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  Elham 
Union   is  over  five  miles  distant    from 
Folkestone,   it    is   intended,  during  the 
coming  winter,  to  subject  applicants  for 
relief  in   Folkestone,  men,  women,  and 
children,  to  the  necessity  of  walking  over 
five  miles  before  they  obtain  that  relief  ? 
Mr.  H.  H.  fowler  :  I  understand 
that  the  Guardians  of  the  Elham   Union 
have  had  under  consideration    the  pro- 
vision of   additional   casual   wards,  and 
that  they    resolved    that     these    wards 
should   be  erected  at  Elham,  and  not  at 
Folkestone.     I    have  not,    however,    as 
yet   received    any  application  from   the 
Guardians  on  the  subject.     When  that  is 
received  it  will  be  my  duty  to  give  the 
proposals   of    the    Guardians  my    most 
careful   consideration.     Since    the    pre- 
vious question  of  the  hon.  Member  as  to 
the   casual    ward    arrangements  of    the 
Union  was  put  to  me,  the  Local  Govern- 
ment Board  directed  the  Inspector  of  the 
district   to  visit  the  wards    and    report 
fully  on   the    subject.      The    facts    are 
these  : — The  casual  wards  of  the  Union 
were  erected  in  1886,  and  are  about  the 
best  wards  in  the  County  of  Kent.  They 
are   built  on    the   cellular   system,   and 
accommodate    20    men  and   10  women. 
Each  cell  is  warmed  by  a  hot-water  pipe 
and     fitted    with     a    bell.       The    beds 
are     straw     mattresses     and    rugs    on 
a    wooden    platform.      There    are    day 
rooms,  and  a  disinfecting  and  drying  room» 
This  is  the  only  building  which  has  been 
certified  by  the  Local  Government  Board 
as    the    casual    wards    for    the   Union. 
There  have,  however,  during  the  present 
year  frequently  been  a  larger  number  of 
male  casuals  than  could  be  accommodated 
in  the  certified  wards.     Temporary  ac- 
_^mmodation    has    in   these   cases   been 
'S'h^'^j^ie^i  i"   ^  building   containing  two 
roQQAB,  which,  prior  to  the  erection  of  the 
xjQ^JrVards,  was  used  as  the  casual  ward, 
Xhig^J^ildiug  is  usetl  once  a  fortnight  as 
a  tempo? "*''y  stable.     To  provide  sleep- 
ing berths  *  ^"  *^^®  occasions  when  there 
img  been     ^^  overflow  wooden  platforms 
"^wed  fro    ^  ^^*®  ground  have  been  fixeil, 
the  beddi  "^S  ^^^g  »  *^ra^  mattress  with 
two  ruB^s-    '^^®  provision  for  women  and 
childr^Q  in  the  certified  casual  ward  is 
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four  single  and  six  double  cells.  When 
the  number  of  women  has  exceeded  the 
accommodation  in  the  certified  wards  it 
is  the  practice  to  provide  for  the  surplus 
in  the  receiving  ward.  On  three  occa- 
sions during  the  year  when  there  was  a 
small  excess  in  the  number  of  women 
the  receiving  wards  happened  to  be  occu- 
pied by  cases  which  had  not  been  ex- 
amined by  the  Medical  Officer,  and  then 
the  overtlow  was  provided  for  in  one  of 
the  two  rooms  of  the  old  building,  but, 
of  course,  not  in  one  which  was  occupied 
by  men.  As  to  the  situation  of  the  pro- 
posed new  wards,  I  may  observe  that 
casual  wards  are  not  intended  for  rosi- 
<lents  in  Folkestone,  but  for  vagrants 
moving  across  the  county,  and  that  as 
regards  several  workhouses  a  casual  ward 
at  Elham  is  on  a  more  direct  route  than 
wards  at  Folkestone  would  be.  As' I 
have  already  stated,  the  Guardians  have 
informed  me  that  the  relieving  officer 
has  instructions  to  make  provision  for  the 
conveyance  by  train  of  persons  who,  in 
consequence  of  age  or  infirmity,  should 
not  be  subjected  to  a  journey  on  foot  to 
Elham,  and  in  cases  of  illness  he  is  also 
instructed  to  find  the  applicant  a  home 
at  one  of  the  common  lodging-houses  at 
Folkestone.  With  reference  to  a  state- 
ment which  I  believe  has  been  made  that 
tramps  of  both  sexes  have  been  put  into 
one  room,  I  can  only  say  that  if  any 
workhouse  master  is  guilty  of  such  a 
course  he  will  be  instantly  dismissed. 

EXTRA   CUSTOMS   OFFICIALS. 

Mr.  darling  (Deptford)  :  I  beg 
to  ask  the  Secretary  to  the  Treasury 
whether  it  is  in  contemplation  by  the 
Government  to  improve  in  any  way  the 
pay  or  position  of  extra  outdoor  officers 
of  Customs  in  the  Port  of  London  ? 

Sir  J.  T.  HIBBERT  :  The  pay  and 
<M>nditions  of  employment  of  extra  out- 
door officers  of  Customs  in  the  Port  of 
London  have  been  recently  improved 
under  Treasury  authority  dated  June  16 
last. 

Mr.  darling  :  May  I  ask  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  i%tiether  t)iere  is 
any  intention  to  further  improve  the 
conditions  under  which  those  ^en  are 
employed  ?  , 

Sir  J.  T.  HIBBERT  :  The  conditions 
under  which  these  men  were  \mployed 
were  very  fully  considered,  anaUt  was 
felt  that  a  great  improvement   icN^their 
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behalf  was    effected  by  placing  a  large 
j  number  on  weekly  instead  of  daily  em- 
ployment and  wages. 

OUTDOOR    DEPARTMENT   OF  CUSTOMS. 
Mr.   VICARY   GIBBS    (Herts,  St. 
I  Albans)  :  I  beg  to  ask  the  Chancellor  of 
1  the  Exchequer,  in  view  of  the  fact  that 
I  the    Treasury    Minute   of    24th   March, 
I  1891,  relative  to  an  inquiry  into  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  Outdoor  Department 
of  Customs,  states  that  the  attention  of 
the   Chancellor  of    the    Exchequer   has 
been  directed  to  the  success  which  else- 
where in  the  Public  Service  has  attended 
Departmental  examinations  held  to  gauge 
the   qualifications   of   officers  at   certain 
stages  of   their    career,  whether  he  can 
say  if  this  statement  refers  to  the  Excise 
Department ;  and,  if  not,  to  which  De- 
partment of  the  Public   Service  it  does 
refer;  and  whether  he  can  say  what  is 
intended  to  be  conveyed  by  the  words 
certain  stages  in  their  career  ? 

•Sir  W.  HARCOURT  :  The  Minute 
was  issued  before  I  went  to  the  Ex- 
chequer, and  I  am  unable  to  give  a  more 
exact  interpretation  of  the  meaning  of 
the  passage  referred  to  than  that  which 
appears  from  its  wording.  If  the  hon. 
Member  desires  more  detailed  information 
he  should  apply  to  my  predecessor. 

THE  AMERICAN  MAIL  SERVICE. 

Captain  DONELAN  (Cork,  E.)  :  I 
beg  to  ask  the  Postmaster  General  whe- 
ther his  attention  has  been  drawn  to  a 
letter  from  a  firm  of  merchants  in  the 
City,  stating  that  their  American  corre- 
spondence, ex  Etruria^  was  not  delivered 
at  their  office  until  after  1  p.m.  on  Satur- 
day, the  2nd  instant ;  whether  these 
letters  reached  London  ready  sorted 
shortly  after  10  a.m.  on  that  day  ;  and 
whether  steps  will  be  taken  to  insure  a 
speedy  delivery  of  the  American  mail 
via  Queens  town,  upon  arrival  in  London  ? 

Sir  a.  ROLLIT  (Islington,  S.)  :  I 
beg  to  ask  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
whether  he  is  aware  that  on  Saturday 
last  the  American  mails,  ex  Etruriaj 
which  left  South  Kingstown  by  the 
12.57  train,  and  which  reached  Holy- 
head at  4.31  and  London  10.17  a.m. 
with  the  mails  fully  sorted  and  ready  for 
immediate  delivery,  did  not  reach  lead- 
ing firms  in  the  City  until  after  1  o'clock 
that  day  ;  and  whether-  this  period  of 
three  hours  between  arrival  and  delivery 
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ifl   within   or  bejond  the  average  time 
coDsidered  necessarj  for  such  delivery  ? 

Mr.  a.  MORLEY  :  I  have  seen  the 
letter  referred  to.  The  first  van  convey- 
ing from  Euston  Station  the  American 
mails  brought  by  the  Etruria  reached  the 
General  Post  Office  at  10.41  a.m.  on  the 
2nd  instant.  The  letters,  although  sorted 
in  the  usual  manner  for  the  various 
London  districts,  had  to  undergo  some 
further  preparation  before  they  could  be 
«ent  out  for  delivery  by  postmen.  They 
just  missed  the  delivery  in  the  City 
commencing  soon  after  1 1,  and  could  not 
be  sent  out  until  noon.  Every  endeavour 
will  be  made  to  insure  a  speedy  delivery 
of  the  letters  as  far  as  possible. 

Mr.  macartney  (Antrim,  S.)  :  I 
beg  to  ask  the  Postmaster  General  at 
what  hour  the  Teutonic^  which  left  New 
York  on  Wednesday,  30th  August,  at  10 
o'clock  a.m.,  reached  Queenstown  on 
Tuesday  last,  and  at  what  hour  the  New 
Yorkj  which  left  at  8.45  a.m.  on  the 
same  date,  arrived  at  Southampton ;  and 
when  were  the  mails  conveyed  per  Teu- 
tonic  and  per  New  York  delivered  in 
London  ? 

•Mr.  a.  MORLEY :  The  Teutonic 
arrived  off  Queenstown  at  3.10  p.m.  on 
the  5th  instant,  and  the  New  York 
arrived  at  Southampton  at  7.20  a.m.  on 
the  6th.  The  correspondence  for  the 
City  brought  by  the  Teutonic  was  sent  out 
by  the  delivery  commencing  at  2.5  p.m. 
p.m.  on  the  6th.  That  brought  by  the 
New  York  had  already  been  delivered, 
having  been  received  in  time  to  be 
included  in  the  delivery  commencing 
at  11.5  a.m. 

Mr.  MACARTNEY  :  Were  the  mails 
which  arrived  by  theiVeii'  York  taken  on 
by  ordinary  or  special  train  ? 

Mr.  a.  MORLEY  :  Not  by  special 
train.  It  was  not  a  case  in  which  a 
special  train  was  required. 

Mr.  sexton  (Kerry,  N.)  :  Was 
there  a  special  service  from  Queenstown 
for  the  Teutonic  ? 

Mr.  a.  MORLEY  :  No ;  there 
was  not — the  full  mail  came  by 
Southampton. 

Mr.  sexton  :  If  there  had  been  a 
full  mail,  would  there  have  been  a  special 
service  from  Queenstown  ? 

Mr.  a.  MORLEY  :  I  cannot  answer 
that,  but  I  will  make  inquiry. 
.    Mr.  sexton  :    I  understand   that 
this  was  one  of  the  cases  where,  the  mails 


arriving  on  Tuesday,  a  special  service 
would  be  given  to  insure  that  merchants 
in  London  and  other  large  towns  would 
be  enabled  to  forward  their  replies  by  the 
mails  going  out  to-day. 

Mr.  a.  MORLEY  :  I  believe  that  is 
the  case,  but  I  will  inquire  about  the 
matter. 

Mr.  macartney  :  Can  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  explain  how  it  was  that 
the  mails  which  arrived  by  the  New  York 
at  Southampton  at  7.20  a.m.  were 
delivered  before  the  specially  addressed 
letters  by  the  Teutonic^  these  letters 
having  arrived  in  London  between  6  and 
7  a.m  ? 

Mr.  a.  MORLEY  :  They  arrived  off 
Queenstown  at  3.10  p.m.  on  the  5th,  and 
in  time  to  be  sent  out  by  the  delivery 
commencing  at  2.5  p.m.  on  the  6th. 

TRALEE  AND  DINGLE    RAILWAY. 

Sir  T.  ESMONDE  (Kerry,  W.)  :  I 
beg  to  ask  the  Secretary  to  the  Treasury 
if  he  will  inform  the  House  what  steps 
have  been  taken  with  reference  to  the 
promised  inquiry  into  the  circumstances 
of  the  Tralee  and  Dingle  Railway,  the 
nature  and  scope  of  the  proposed  inquiry, 
and  the  name  of  the  ofRcial  who  has  been 
appointed  to  conduct  it  ? 

Sir  J.  T.  HIBBERT  :  The  Treasury 
has  written  to  the  Board  of  Public 
Works  expressing  the  opinion  that  an 
inquiry  should  be  held  by  an  expert  as  to 
the  actual  condition  of  the  Tralee  and 
Dingle  Line,  and  the  outlay  on  altera- 
tions and  rolling  stock  necessary  for  safe 
working,  and  asking  the  Board  to  suggest 
an  engineer  to  whom  the  inquiry  might 
be  entrusted.  I  have  not  yet  received 
the  Board's  reply. 

Mr.  SEXTON  :  I  beg  to  ask  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  whether  he  will 
agree  to  lay  upon  the  Table  of  the  House 
a  copy  of  any  Correspondence,  or  of  any 
facts  that  may  be  ascertained  by  the 
inquiry  ? 

Sir  J.  T.  HIBBERT  :  I  will  consider 
the  matter. 

Sir  T.  ESMONDE  :  Will  the  right 
hou.  Gentleman  hurry  up  the  Board  of 
Works  ? 

Sir  J.  T.  HIBBERT  :  I  have  already 
done  so. 

DRUMCONDRA  TRAINING  COLLEQE. 
Mr.  macartney  :  I  beg  to  ask 
the  Chief  Secretary  to  the  Lord  Lieu« 
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teDant  of  Ireland  whether  the  Commis- 
siouers  of  National  Education  in  Ireland 
communicate  the  results  of  the  exami- 
nation held  in  July  of  candidates  for  the 
Training  Colleges  to  them  or  any  other 
persons  ;  and,  if  not,  whether  he  can  state 
why  not ;  and  whether  there  is  any  ob- 
jection to  publishing  a  Return  of  the 
names  of  the  candidates  admitted  to 
Drumcondra  and  the  other  Training: 
Colleges,  with  the  percentage  of  their 
answering  as  well  as  that  of  the  rejected 
candidates  ? 

Mr.  ASQUITH  (who  replied)  said  : 
The  Chief  Secretary  is  in  communication 
with  the  Commissioners  of  National 
Education  with  reference  to  this  question, 
and  will  be  glad  if  the  hon.  Member  will 
repeat  the  question  next  week. 

KILDYSART  PETTY  SESSIONS  CLERK- 
Mr.  MAGUIRE  (Clare,  W.)  :  I  beg 
to  ask  the  Chief  Secretary  to  the  Lord 
Lieutenant  of  Ireland  if  his  attention  has 
been  drawn  to  the  appointment  of  Head 
Constable  Crosby  as  Petty  Sessions 
Clerk  at  Kildysart ;  whether  Constable 
Crosby  has  yet  served  his  time  for  a  pen- 
sion ;  and  whether,  as  he  was  not  retired, 
he  is  eligible  for  the  appointment  ? 

Mr.  ASQUITH  (who  replied)  said  : 
The  name  of  the  Head  Constable  is 
Cromley,  not  Crosby.  He  received  the 
permission  of  the  Inspector  General 
to  become  a  candidate  for  the  post,  and 
was  appointed  by  the  Magistrate.  He 
was  entitled  to  a  pension  on  his  retire- 
meht  from  the  force.  The  matter  is 
now  under  the  consideration  of  the  Irish 
Government. 

THE  COAL  CRISIS. 

Mr.  STUART- WORTLEY  :  I  beg 
to  ask  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the 
Home  Department  whether  he  has  any 
information  as  to  the  serious  rioting  in 
various  colliery  districts  ? 

Mr.  ASQUITH :  I  have  telegraphed 
to  the  Chief  Constable  of  the  West 
Riding  for  a  full  Report.  I  regret  to  say 
that  very  serious  disturbances  are  re- 
ported to  have  taken  place  at  Knotting- 
ley  ;  but  I  am  not  able  to  give  the  House 
any  information. 

SUSPICIOUS  DEATH. 
Mr.    lees    KNOWLES    (Salford, 
W.)  :  I  beg  to  ask  the  President  of  the 
Local  Government  Board  whether  it  is 

Mr.  Macartney 


true  that  one  of  the  female  cleaners  on 
the  establishment  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons was  taken  ill  on  Tuesday  last  and 
died  this  morning  of  Asiatic  cholera  ? 

Mr.  H.  H.  FOWLER:  The  hon. 
Member  has  not  given  me  notice  of  the 
question.  I  am  aware  that  a  fatal  case 
of  a  very  suspicious  character  has  taken 
place  this  morning  of  one  of  the  cleaners 
of  this  House.  The  question  is  receiving 
the  most  complete  examination  by  the 
Medical  Department  of  the  Local  Go- 
vernment Board ;  and,  although  I  am 
sorry  to  say  that  all  the  indications  are 
very  suspicious,  I  am  not  prepared  to  say 
that  it  is  a  case  of  Asiatic  cholera. 


BUSINESS   OF  THE  HOUSE. 

The  chancellor  of  the  EX- 
CHEQUER (Sir  W.  HARCOURT,Derby) : 
A  promise  was  given  recently  that  a  state- 
ment should  be  made  on  behalf  of  the 
Government  with  regard  to  the  future 
progress  of  business.  I  think  it  would 
be  for  the  convenience  of  hon.  Members 
if  I  were  to  mention,  in  the  first  instance^ 
that  the  Army  Estimates  will  be  taken 
on  Monday  next. 

Mr.  HANBURY  (Preston)  :  The 
War  Office  Votes  first  ? 

Sir  W.  HARCOURT  :  Yes.  With 
regard  to  the  Bills  the  Government  desire 
to  keep  on  the  Paper,  I  prefer  to  mention 
the  names  of  those  which  we  hope  may 
live  rather  than  those  which  we  fear  may 
die.  I  would  divide  those  Bills  into 
several  sections.  The  first  section  I 
would  call  Bills  that  we  must  pass,  i 
think.  These  necessary  Bills  are  three 
— the  Expiring  Laws  Continuance  Bill, 
the  Statute  Law  Revision  Bill,  and  I 
must  also  reserve  power  to  bring  in 
occasioned  Financial  Bills  that  may  arise 
out  of  the  circumstances  of  the  time. 
Then  I  come  to  the  second  class,  which 
are  Bills  of  an  extremely  useful  and  non- 
contentious  character,  mostly  Consolida- 
tion Bills,  which  are  of  immense  con- 
venience to  all  classes  of  the  community. 
They  have  been  prepared  with  great 
care,  and,  as  they  merely  re-enact  the 
present  law,  I  hope  the  House  will  allow 
them  to  be  taken  in  the  interstices  of 
business.  They  are  the  Sale  of  Goods* 
Bill,  the  Trustee  Consolidation  Bill,  the 
Merchant  Shipping  Bill,  and  one  that 
does  not  belong  entirely  to  this  category 
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— namelj,  the  Public  Authorities  Pro- 
tectiou  Bill.     Theu  I  come  to  the  third 
and  last  class  of  what  class  of  what  the 
GoverDment  hope  may  be  regarded  and 
accepted  by  both  sides  of  the  House  as 
Don-controversial.  The  first  is  the  Naval 
Defence     Amendment    Bill,    which    \» 
necessary  in  consequence  of  certain  diffi- 
culties that  have  arisen  in  the  winding 
up  of  the   Naval   Defence  Act.     Then 
there  is  a  Bill  mentioned  the  other  day 
by    the    right    hon.     Member    for    the 
Forest     of      Dean,     the     Madras     and 
Bombay     Army       Bill,       and        there 
is    the    Light    Railways  (Ireland)  Bill. 
Then  I  come  to  another  Bill,  which  I 
hope   ^11    be   accepted    as   non-contro- 
versial, the  Sea  Fisheries  (Scotland)  Bill. 
That   has   been  agreed  to  in  all  its  main 
particulars  by  the   Scotch  Members,  and 
is  identical  in  principle  and  similar  in  its 
provuions   to  the  Bill  introdnced  by  the 
lite  Government.     Its   provisions  have 
been    recommended     by    a    unanimous 
Report    on    Sea  Fisheries  this    Session. 
Thai  there  is  the  Bill  of  my  right  hon. 
Friend  the  Home  Secretarv,  the  Pistols 
BilL    I  hope  that  Bill  may  be  accepted 
as  non-controversial.     [Mr.  Hop  wood  : 
No.]     I  understand  that  my  hon.  F'riend 
18  the  only  opponent  of  the  mcasuic,  and 
I  hope  that  he  will  withdraw  his  opposition, 
in  order  that  the  very  general  sense  of 
the  Honse  may  be  carried  out.     Though 
it  is  difficult  to  call  a  Pistols  Bill  a  non- 
controversial  Bill,  I  hope  it  may  so   be 
treated.     Theu   there   is    a   Bill   which 
comes   dowu   from  the  Lords,  called  the 
Law  of  Commons  Amendment  Bill.     I 
hope    that    may   be    put    in    the   same 
ealegorj.     Another  Bill  of  ercat  im])ort- 
aaee   is    the   Savings  Bank   Bill ;    and 
although  the  banking  interest  is  offering 
eoBsiderable   opposition   to   it,  I  under- 
ftaod  from    my   right   hon.   Friend  the 
Postmaster    General    that    negotiations 
are  taking  place  with  a  view  to  a   com- 
promise.     I  should,  therefore,  hope  that 
the   Bill   would  be  kept  on  the  Paper. 
Coming  to  the  last   Bill  upon  which   a 
good   deal  was   said   the   other  day — I 
mean  the  Equalisation  of  Rates  (London) 
Bill — I    would    make    a    very    earnest 
appeal   to  gentlemen  on  both    sides   of 
tlie  House  to  allow  this  measure  to  be 
placed  iu  the  non-controversial  category. 
The  opinion  of  London  is  very  strong  in 
favoor    of     this    measure,  the    London 
Ifemben  are  almost  unanimous  upon  the 


subject,  and  there  is  no  opposition  to  the 
principle  involved.  I  hope  the  late 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  will  allow 
the  Bill  to  1)0  kept  upon  the  Paper,  and 
to  be  treated  as  a  non-controversial  one. 
If  great  conflict  of  opinion  should  be 
found  with  regard  to  it,  it  could  then  be 
dropped.  It  is  a  great  disappointment 
to  the  Government  that  the  circumstances 
will  not  permit  of  these  Bills  being  more 
numerous.  I  hardly  think  it  necessary 
to  stAte  that  the  Employers*  Liability 
Bill  and  the  Local  Government  (England 
and  Wales)  Bill  will  be  kept  upon  the 
Paper  as  the  principal  Bills  to  be  dealt 
with  during  the  Autumn  Sittings  ;  and  I 
should  hope,  if  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
is  able  to  state  that  he  agrees  with  the 
list  I  have  mentioned,  that  the  proceed- 
ings may  be  shortened,  and  we  may  have 
an  earlv  holidav. 

Mu.  GOSCHEN  (St.  George's,  Han- 
over  Square)  :  I  think  the  House  will 
agree  that  while  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  has  made  a  most  conciliatory 
speech,  the  list  of  Bills  which  are  still 
to  be  retained  on  the  Order  Paper,  and 
which  he  hopes  will  be  discussed,  is 
rather  a  long  one.  There  are  14,  which 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  has  divided 
into  three  categories — the  necessary  Bills, 
the  Consolidation  Bills,  and  other  Bills. 
With  regard  to  the  necessary  Bills — the 
Expiring  Laws  Continuance  Bill,  the 
Statute  Law  Revision  Bill,  and  the 
Occasional  Finance  Bill — I  have  only 
two  remarks  to  make.  Of  course  they 
are  necessarv  Bills,  but  I  am  under  the 
impression  that  there  are  matters  in  con- 
nection with  the  Expiring  Laws  Con- 
tinuance Bill  which  will  lead  to  some 
discussion.  That  has  to  be  taken  into 
consideration  when  we  are  discussing  the 
distribution  of  the  time  of  the  House. 
About  the  Statute  Law  Revision  Bill  I 
presume  there  will  be  no  difficulty, 
to  the  Consolidation  Bills,  I  liav^  no 
authority  to  say  how  they  will  bp  dealt 
with  by  the  House  ;  and  I  jffnuk  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Excheqiw(r  will  feel 
that  it  would  be  inipossiWTe  for  nie  to 
give  a  definite  answer  wifthout  consulta- 
tion with  the  Leader  ojf  the  Opposition 
and  Members  intereajfcd.  I  see  no 
objection   to    the    ^i^val    Defence   Act 
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Ijaw  of  Comtnons  AmeDdment  Bill.     I 
believe   the   SaviDgB   Bank  Bill   is   the 
same  measure  as  was  iutroduced  bj  the 
predecessor  of    the   present   Postmaster 
General,  with  this    difference — that  the 
limit  of  the  amount  of  deposits  is  raised 
from  £60  to  £100.     I   understand  that 
there  is  a   possibility  of    a  compromise 
with  the  bankers,  and  if  the  latter  are 
contented  we  shall  be  prepared  to  see  the 
Bill  pass.     Of    course,  I    cannot  speak 
for  the  bankers  without  consultation,  but 
I  can  undertake  that  there   will  be  no 
Party   objection   to    the   Bill.     Theii   I 
come  to  the  last  Bill  mentioned  by  the 
Chancellor     of      the     Exchequer — the 
London  Equalisation  of  Rates  Bill.      I 
must  say  I  was  rather  astonished  at  the 
manner  in  which  it  was  dealt  with  by  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  ;  and  I  think  it  is 
scarcely  fair,  after  the  previous  declara- 
tions which  the  right   hon.   Gentleman 
himself   has   made,  to  re-introduce  this 
question.     The  right  hon.  Gentleman  has 
been,    no,    doubt,     under     considerable 
pressure,  but  with  that  the  House  really 
has    nothing    to    do.      The  right    hon. 
Gentleman  said  that  if  it  was  treated  as 
controversial  it  would  be  dropped.     Cer- 
tainly,    there     are    large    questions    of 
controversy  in  the  Bijl ;    it  is  not,  how- 
ever, a  question  of  the  Members  of  this 
House  only,  but  of  the  Local  Authorities 
in  London,  and  it  would  be  unfair  to  the 
Local  Authorities  to  call  upon  them  at 
this  period  of  the  Session  to  present  their 
case     before     the     House.       The    Bill 
involves      considerable      difference     of 
opinion,  and  I  hope  the   Chancellor  of 
the    Exchequer     will     adhere     to     the 
declaration   with   regard   to   it   that    be 
mode  upon  a  previous  occasion.      It  is 
highly  probable  that  Members  may  have 
left  London   under  the  distinct  impres- 
sion that   the   right    hon.    Gentleman's 
decision  was  final.      I  do  not  feel  that  I 
am  in  a  position  to  give  any  answer  as  to 
other  Bills,  though  personally  I  think  the 
Bombay  Army  Bill  is  a  good  one,  and 
should    not  be   treated   as   a    matter  of 
controversy,  and  that  the  Light  Railways 
(Ireland)  Bill  might  be  passed. 

•Sir     C.     W.     DILKE    (Gloucester, 

Forest  of  Dean),  on  a  point  of  Order, 

asked  whether  it  would  be  in  Order  for 

anyone  to  make  observations  going  be- 
yond those  of  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  and  the  Leader  of  the  Oppo- 

Mr.  Goschen 


sition,  or  whether  questions  only   could 
be  put  ? 

•Mr.  speaker  ruled  that  questions 
only  could  be  put. 

Mr.  weir  (Ross  and  Cromarty) 
asked  whether  the  Grovernment  intended 
to  do  anything  in  the  way  of  legislation 
on  behalf  of  the  Highland  Crofters  ? 

Mr.  RADCLIFFE  COOKE  (Here- 
ford) asked  whether,  as  the  Law  of 
Commons  Amendment  Bill  and  the 
Sale  of  Goods  Bill  were  likely  to 
give  rise  to  protracted  discussion,  it 
would  not  be  better  to  withdraw  both 
Bills  ? 

♦Mr.  ANSTRUTHER  (St.  Andrews, 
&c.)  asked  whether  the  discussion  on  the 
Sea  Fisheries  (Scotland)  Bill  could  be 
taken  at  a  reasonable  hour  ;  and  whether 
the  Government,  in  order  to  facilitate  the 
passing  of  the  measure,  would  accept, 
without  debate,  all  the  numerous  Amend- 
ments which  stood  on  the  Paper  ? 

Mr.  GIBSON  BOWLES  (Lynn 
Regis)  asked  whether,  in  view  of  the 
notes  on  the  Bill  made  by  the  draftsman, 
the  Merchant  Shipping  Bill  was  not 
more  than  a  consolidation  measure  ? 

Mr.  T.  H.  BOLTON  (St.  Pancras, 
N.)  asked  whether  Progress  would  be 
reported  that  night  at  a  reasonable  hour, 
to  allow  the  London  Equalisation  of 
Rates  Bill  to  be  discussed  ? 

Mr.  STUART  (Shoreditch,  Hoxton) 
asked  that,  under  the  peculiar  circum- 
stances of  the  case,  the  Equalisation  of 
Rates  Bill  might  be  read  a  second 
time  ? 

Colonel  LOCKWOOD  (Essex, 
Epping)  inquired  whether  "the  inter- 
stices of  Public  Business  "  meant  Satur- 
day Sittings  ? 

Mr.  darling  (Doptford)  asked 
that  sufficient  notice  of  the  Equalisation 
of  Rates  Bill  coming  on  might  be  given, 
so  that  Members  might  be  present  at  the 
discussion. 

Dr.  FARQUHARSON  (Aberdeen- 
shire, W.)  asked  whether  a  Parish 
Councils  Bill  for  Scotland  would  be 
brought  in  during  the  Autumn  Ses- 
sion ? 

Mr.  a.  C.  MORTON  (Peterborough) 
asked  whether  the  promised  Bill  would 
be  introduced  for  the  repeal  of  the  pro- 
perty qualification  of  Magistrates  in 
England  and  Wales  ? 

Mr.  TOMLINSON  (Preston)  asked 
whether   the    Government    intended  to 
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move  AmeDdments  on  the  Madras  and 
Bombay  Armies  Bill  or  not  ? 

•Sir  a.  ROLLIT  (Isliagton,  S.) 
asked  that,  in  view  of  the  urgent  need  of 
such  a  measure,  the  Savings  Banks  Bill 
might  be  passed  this  Session  ?  He  intended 
to  support  the  Equalisation  of  Rates  Bill 
in  favour  of  which  he  had  presented  a 
Petition  from  his  Vestry,  and  thought 
opposition  to  it  might  be  removed  by 
bringing  on  any  discussion  .  at  an  earlier 
hour  than  2  in  the'  morning. 

Mr.  HENEAGE  (Great  Grimsby) 
asked  whether  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
proposed  to  take  these  Bills  after  12 
o^clock,  or  whether  he  proposed  to  carry 
them  over  to  the  Autumn  Session  ? 

Sir  H.  ROSCOE  (Manchester,  S.), 
considering  the  recurrence  of  cholera, 
asked  for  facilities  for  passing  the  Isola- 
tion Hospitals  Bill. 

Mr.  NAOROJI  asked  when  the 
Indian  Budget  would  be  taken  ? 

Mr.  HOWELL  (Bethnal Green, N.E.) 
asked  that  the  Equalisation  of  Rates 
(London)  Bill  should  be  pressed  forward 
this  Session. 

•Sir  R.  TEMPLE  (Surrey,  Kingston) 
asked  whether  the  Madras  and  Bombay 
Army  Bill  would  be  taken  at  some  hour 
when  it  could  be  fairly  discussed  ? 

Mr.  more  (Shropshire,  Ludlow) 
asked  what  arrangements  the  Govern- 
ment had  in  contemplation  to  enable  them 
to  send  those  Bills  which  they  expected 
to  pass  shortly  before  Christmas  to 
another  place  ? 

Mr.  J.  CHAMBERLAIN  (Birming- 
ham,  W.)  :  My  right  hon.  Friend  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  has  divided 
the  Bills  which  he  proposes  to  take  into 
three  classes.  As  to  the  first  of  these,  I 
do  not  think  there  can  be  any  objection 
on  any  side  of  the  House.  As  to  the 
second  class  of  Bills,  relating  to  consoli- 
dation, I  should,  for  my  own  part,  have  no 
objection  to  them  if  the  Government 
give  their  pledge,  which  I  understand 
them  to  do,  that  the^  would  involve  no 
alteration  of  the  law  [cries  of  " Order  ! "] 
Nor  can  I  believe  there  would  be  any 
objection  to  the  third  class,  provided — 
[cries  of  "  Order  I  "]  I  shall  move  the 
adjournment  of  the  House  if  hon.  Mem- 
bers persist  in  their  interruptions. 

Mr.  SEXTON  (Kerry,  N.)  rose  to 
Order,  and  asked  the  Speaker  whether 
there  was  one  rule  for  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  and  another  for  other  Mem- 


bers of  the  House,  who  would  like,  not 
simply  to  put  questions,  which  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  was  not  doing,  but  to 
speak  ? 

*Mr.  speaker  said,  as  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  was  intimating  that 
there  was  no  objection  to  certain  Bills, 
he  thought  the  progress  of  Business 
might  be  facilitated  if  he  were  allowed 
to  proceed. 

Mr.  J.  CHAMBERLAIN  :  Certainly, 
Sir.  I  cannot  understand  what  the  objec- 
tion was.  As  regards  the  third  class,  there 
can  be  no  objection  to  taking  them  if  the 
Government  would  undertake  to  deal  with 
them  before  12  o^clock;  but  if  they 
intend  to  take  advantage  of  the  new 
Rules  I  can  only  say  there  is  the  very 
greatest  objection  to  all  these  Bills. 

Sir  W.  HARCOURT:  I  thoroughly 
admit  that  no  Bill  ought  to  be  taken  as  a 
Consolidation  Bill  which  is  not  really  of 
that  character,  and  if  the  hon.  Member 
for  King*s  Lynn  (Mr.  Gibson  Bowles)  is 
at  all  right  in  what  he  said  respecting 
the  Merchant  Shipping  Bill — namely, 
that  there  are  serious  alterations  in  it — 
we  shall  not  attempt  to  proceed  with  a 
measure  of  that  volume  and  magnitude. 
I  will  take  notice  of  what  the  hon. 
Member  has  said,  and  inquiry  shall  be 
made  into  the  matter.  All  we  are  doing 
now  is  keeping  these  Bills  on  the  Paper. 
I  was  surprised  to  hear  my  hon.  Friend 
the  Member  for  St.  Andrews  Burghs 
(Mr.  Anstruther),  as  I  understand  those 
Burghs  are  on  the  East  coast  of  Scotland, 
coming  forward  as  the  principal  oppo- 
nent of  the  Sea  Fisheries  (Scotland) 
Bill. 

•Mr.  ANSTRUTHER  (St.  Andrews, 
&c.)  said,  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  was, 
he  thought,  treating  him  unfairly,  and 
endeavouring  to  misrepresent  what  he 
had  said.  All  he  had  done  was  to  put 
certain  questions  to  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man respecting  the  Bill.  He  had  said  no 
word  against  the  Bill. 

Sir  W.  HARCOURT  :  I  understand 
that  most  of  the  Scotch  Members,  except 
the  hon.  Member,  have  withdrawn  their 
Amendments ;  but  if  there  is  any  serious 
opposition  to  the  Bill,  and  it  appears  that 
the  measure  will  require  considerable  time 
to  dispose  of  it,  it  will  not  be  taken.  As 
to  the  question  of  the  hon.  Member  for 
Kiug*s  Lynn  (Mr.  Gibson  Bowles),  I 
forgot  to  mention  that  what  we  propose 
is    that    the    Merchant    Shipping    Bill 
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should     he    read  a  second  time  for  the 
purpose  of  referring  it  to  a  Committee. 

Mr.  GIBSON  BOWLES  pointed  out 
that  he  objected  to  the  Second  Reading  of 
the  Bill,  on  the  ground  that  it  was  not  a 
Consolidation  Bill. 

Sir  W.  HARCOURT:  Something 
was  said  about  the  interstices  of  business. 
I  did  not  mean  by  that  phrase  a  fugitive 
half -hour.  It  may  occur  that  we  may 
have  a  spare  day,  and  in  that  case  we 
shall  endeavour  to  proceed  with  the  least 
controversial  of  the  Bills,  and  get  them 
forward.  I  also  meant  that  these  Bills 
would  be  taken  at  any  time  during  the 
Session.  I  have  always  endeavoured  to 
make  that  clear  as  well  as  I  could. 

Mr.  J.  CHAMBERLAIN  :  I  beg  my 
right  hou.  Friend's  pardon.  I  do  not  know 
that  he  has  said  anything  inconsistent 
with  what  he  says  now ;  but  what  he 
says  now  is  distinctly  inconsistent  with 
the  pledge  the  Prime  Minister  gave. 

Sir  W.  HARCOURT  :  I  think  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  is  mistaken  in  that. 
These  matters  have  been  discussed  be- 
tween the  Prime  Minister  and  myself 
from  the  commencement,  and  I  am  sure 
if  he  had  said  anything  of  that  kind  I 
must  have  known.  Mv  recollection  of 
what  he  said  is  that  it  related  to  the 
main  business  of  the  Session.  It  is  not 
our  intention  to  proceed  with  the  Magi- 
strates* Qualification  Bill  during  the 
present  Session. 

Mr.  A.  C.  MORTON  (Peterborough): 
The  Government  gave  notice  of  the  Bill 
early  in  the  Session. 

Sir  W.  HARCOURT  :  At  all  events, 
it  would  be  regarded  as  a  new  Bill,  and 
we  cannot  ask  the  House  to  go  on  with 
it  now.  Objection  was  taken  by  an  hon. 
Member  to  the  Commons  Amendment 
Act.  I  think  that  may  be  regarded  as 
not  a  very  dangerous  or  revolutionary 
measure.  I  am  not  acquainted  with  the 
Isolation  Hospitals  Bill,  but  I  will 
inquire  concerning  it.  If  it  is  a  useful 
and  urgent  Bill,  and  no  objection  be 
taken  to  it,  it  may  be  disposed  of.  I  am 
very  sorry  I  cannot  mention  the  date  of 
the  Indian  Budget,  because  we  have 
already  stated  that  it  is  to  be  taken  with 
the  Appropriation  Bill.  I  wish  I  knew 
when  the  Appropriation  Bill  would  be 
taken.  As  to  the  Madras  and  Bombay 
Army  Bill,  I  hope  to  take  it  in  reasonable 
time. 

Sir  W.  Harcouri 


Mr.  TOMLINSON  (Preston)  asked 
whether  the  Government  proposed  to 
support  the  Bill,  or  to  move  Amendments 
toit  ? 

Sir  W.  HARCOURT  :  Generally 
the  Government  support  the  Bill  in  its 
present  form,  but,  of  course,  they  do  not 
preclude  themselves  from  introducing 
Amendments.  As  to  the  Scotch  Acci- 
dents Bill,  we  are  obliged  to  exclude  it 
from  the  list  of  those  to  bo  dealt  with  in 
this  part  of  the  Session,  because  I  under- 
stand one  of  its  provisions  is  very  much 
disputed. 

Mr.  weir  (Ross  and  Cromarty) 
asked  whether  the  Crofters  Act  Amend* 
meut  Bill  was  to  be  taken  ? 

Sir  W.  HARCOURT  :  That  would 
be  a  new  Bill,  and  we  cannot  undertake 
to  ask  the  House  to  consider  new  Bills 
now. 

Mr.  POWELL  WILLIAMS  (Bir- 
mingham, S.)  asked  what  was  to  be  done 
in  relation  to  the  Bills  of  Sales  Bill  ?  He 
understood  that  the  Attorney  General 
was  willing  to  re-consider  the  point 
when  he  (Mr.  Williams)  opposed  the  Bill. 
As  he  believed  the  Bill  as  a  whole  was  a 
very  useful  one,  he  hoped  that  it  might 
by  arrangement  be  placed  in  the  category 
of  unopposed  measures. 

Sir  W.  HARCOURT  :  I  have 
inquired  of  the  Solicitor  General  (Sir  J. 
Rigby),  and  he  thinks  there  is  so  much 
opposition  to  the  Bills  of  Sale  Bill  that 
it  cannot  be  included  in  the  list  of 
unopposed  Bills. 

Mr.  GOSCHEN  (St.  George's,  Han- 
over  Square)  :  What  is  to  be  done 
respecting  the  Equalisation  of  Rates 
(London)  Bill  ?  I  presume  that,  a  pro- 
test having  been  made  against  it,  it  will 
not  be  pressed  forward  this  Session  ? 

Mr.  J.  CHAMBERLAIN  :  There 
was  just  now  a  like  controversy  between 
my  right  hon.  Friend  and  myself,  which 

I  think  I  am  now  able  to  clear  up 

•Mr.  speaker  :  Order,  order  !  The 
right  hon.  Gentleman  is  displaying  a 
newspaper.  It  is  usual  when  a  news- 
paper is  used  in  the  House  to  reduce  it  to 
the  smallest  possible  compass. 

Mr.  J.  CHAMBERLAIN:  I  am 
sorry  to  say.  Sir,  I  have  no  other  report 
of  the  Debate  to  which  to  refer  ;  but  it 
appears  that  on  a  previous  occasion  I 
asked  the  Prime  Minister  whether,  sup- 
posing that,  with  the  assistance  of  the 
Opposition,  the  Second  Reading  of  the 
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two  important  Bills  which  had  been 
referred  -to  were  got  through  in  a  month, 
the  Grovemment  were  going  to  introduce 
other  Bills.  The  Prime  Minister  replied 
that  he  thought  I  was  going  a  little 
bejond  what  he  had  said,  and  referred 
me  to  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer. 
The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  (Sir 
W.  Harcourt)  said — 

"  We  are  asked  if  we  intend  to  take  any  other 
measures.  Our  object  certainly  is  to  promote 
these  two  measures,  and,  although  we  cannot 
bind  ourselves  before  the  House,  it  is  not  our 
intention  to  promote  other  measures  thau  these 
two  in  the  Autumn  Session." 

Sib  W.  HARCOURT:  The  right 
hon.  Gentleman  will  see  that  I  stated 
on  another  occasion,  in  reply  to  the 
Member  for  Preston  (Mr.  Hanbury),  who 
asked  me  what  1  meant  by  ''  other  small 
Bills  *' — I  am  speaking  from  recollection, 
and  cannot  say  that  those  were  the  exact 
words — that  I  meant  non-controversial 
measures.  I  am  very  sorry  that  a  mis- 
ODderstanding  has  arisen  between  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  and  myself,  but 
the  intention  of  the  statement  I  made 
WIS  certainly  what  I  have  described. 

Mb-  hanbury  (Preston)  asked 
whether  the  question  alluded  to  did  not 
refer  entirely  to  Bills  to  be  dealt  with 
during  the  present  Sitting  ? 

Sib  W.  HARCOURT:  I  do  not 
think  so,  or  I  should  certainly  never 'have 
bound  myself  at  all.  I  have  always  in- 
tended to  ask  for  these  non-controversial 
measures.  Surely  if  we  have  spare  time 
we  are  not  to  sacrifice  all  these  Bills.  1 
think  our  proposal  is  perfectly  reason- 
able, and  it  is  one  which  has  certainly 
always  been  in  our  minds.  With  refer- 
ence to  the  Equalisation  of  Rates  Bill,  1 
have  said,  and  I  am  bound  by  the  state- 
ment, that,  if  the  responsible  Leaders  of 
the  Opposition  regard  it  as  a  controversial 
measure,  we  shall  not  feel  at  liberty  to 
proceed  with  it.  I  understand  that  my 
right  hon.  Friend  opposite  (Mr.Goschen) 
does  think  it  a  controversial  measure, 
this  opinion  is  in  some  degree  reinforced 
by  what  was  said  by  the  hon.  Member 
for  St.  Pancras  (Mr.  T.  H.  Bolton). 

Mb.  T.  H.  BOLTON  (St.  Pancras,  N.) 
said,  that  was  not  the  case. 

Sib  W.  HARCOURT:  I  do  not 
think  the  hon.  Member  for  Deptford 
(Mr.  Darling)  spoke  hostile  to  the  Bill, 
hot  he  asked  very  fairly  whether  notice 
would  be  giTen,  so  that  Members  would 


be  able  to  discuss  the  Bill  if  it  came  on. 
If  that  were  the  only  condition  I  should 
oe  able  to  comply  with  it,  as  it  is  a  very 
fair  one.  That,  however,  I  do  not  under- 
stand now  to  be  the  present  state  of  the 
case.  I  understand  that  the  hon  member 
for  South  Islington  (Sir  A.  Rollit)  con- 
siders that  the  Bill  could  not  proceed 
without  a  good  deal  of  discussion. 

•Sir  a.  rollit  (Islington,  S.)  :  I 
said  I  was  in  favour  of  the  Bill  and  in- 
tended to  support  it,  but  I  thought  that 
early  to-morrow  morning  was  not  quite 
the  proper  time  for  discussing  it. 

Mr.  T.  H.  BOLTON  said,  he  had  ex- 
presed  no  opinion  that  the  Bill  was  con- 
troversial. He  was  in  favour  of  the 
Bill.  He  bad  asked  merely  whether  the 
Government  would  report  Progress  at 
such  a  time  as  to  afford  an  opportunity  of 
having  some  discussion  on  the  Second 
Readiug  of  the  Bill. 

Sir  W.  HARCOURT  :  Well,  Sir, 
we  cannot  in  the  present  state  of  business 
stop  Supply  in  order  to  proceed  with  this, 
that,  or  the  other  Bill.  I  bad  hoped  that 
as  far  as  the  Second  Readiug  of  the 
Equalisation  of  Rates  Bill  was  concerned 
it  would  have  been  agreed  to  without 
further  discussion.  I  understand  that 
the  hon.  Member  for  North  St.  Pancras 
(Mr.  T.  H.  Bolton)  desires  a  discussion 
on  the  Second  Reading.  Well,  that,  of 
course,  prevents  the  progress  of  the 
Bill.  There  is,  however,  very  little  use 
in  considering  whether  there  should  be  a 
discussion  because  I  understand  the  Bill 
is  not  accepted  as  non-controversial. 

Mr.  R.  jasper  MORE  (Shropshire, 
Ludlow)  asked  what  arrangements  the 
Government  had  in  contemplation  for 
sending  these  measures  to  *^  another 
place."  Would  the  House  of  Lords  sit 
between  Christmas  Day  and  New  Year's 
Day? 

Sir  W.  HARCOURT  :  I  cannot 
undertake  to  answer  for  what  is  done  in 
another  place.  We  can  only  pass  our 
measures  here. 

Sir  J.  T.  HIBBERT :  My  hon. 
Friend  opposite  has  asked  me,  as  to  the 
Expiring  Laws  Continuance  Bill,  whether 
I  propose  to  consider  it  on  Monday  as  the 
Army  Estimates  are  down  for  that  day  ? 
Unless  the  Army  Estimates  are  continued 
until  a  late  hour  I  propose  to  take  the 
Bill  on  Monday.  It  is  necessary  that 
the  measure  should  pass  either  during  the 
present  Sittings  or  the  Autumn  Session. 
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I  know  thftt  some  hoD.  Friends  of  mine ' 
opposite  take  objection  to  cert&in  AcU 
wLich  are  included  in  the  Bill,  but  I  do 
not  think  their  oppoaitioD  can  be  serious, 
because  it  will  be  impossible  for  them  to 
take  any  portious  out  of  the  Bill.  The 
Bill  continues  52  Acts  of  Parliament,  all 
of  them,  with  the  exception  of  two, 
having  been  continued  from  20  to  40 
years.  As  nearly  all  of  those  Acts  ex- 
pire on  the  31st  December,  I  think  I 
can  show  a  good  case  why  the  Bill 
should  be  allowed  to  proceed  on  every 
opportunity. 

Sir  M.  HICES-BEACH  (Bristol, 
W.)  :  May  I  ask  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man whether  it  is  proposed  to  take  to- 
night any  of  the  Bills  mentioned,  and,  if 
BO,  at  what  time  he  proposes  to  report 
Progress  ? 

Dk.  FARQUHARSON  (Aberdeen- 
shire, W.)  asked  the  Secretary  for 
S^tland  whether  it  was  the  intention  of 
the  Goveruroent  to  introduce  a  Parish 
Cpnncils  Bill  for  Scotland  during  the 
Autumn  Session  ? 

.•Mr.  ANSTRUTHER  inquired 
nhether  it  was  not  the  case  that,  on  the 
^econd  Reading  of  the  Sea  Fisheries 
(Scotland)    Bill     to    which     he     (Mr. 

yAnstruther)  had  an  Amendment  extend- 
ing the  operation  of  the  measure,  the 
Secretary  for  Scotland  had  stated 
that  he  would  accept  the  Amendment, 
whether  the  Debate  was  not  very  much 
restricted  in  consequence,  and  whether  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  now  considered  it 
was  fair  to  ask  Members  to  foregi 
all  discussion  of  the  very  important 
branch  of  the  subject  to  which  the 
Amendment  related  ? 

The  secretary  fob  SCOT- 
LAND (Sir  G.  Treteltak,  Glasgow, 
Bridgeton)  :  I  may  say  that  the  Govern- 
ment have  prepared  not  a  Parish 
Councils  Bill,  but  a  Local  Government 
Bill  for  Scotland.  This  measure  would 
give  to  Scotland  everything  that 
be  given  by  the  Local  Government  Bill 
for  England,  but  of  course  it  would  be 
adapted  to  Scotland  and  drawn  on  Scotch 
lines.  Whether  or  not  it  would  be 
accordance  with  the  engagements  mode 
by  the'Coverament  that  this  Bill  should 
be  introduced  during  the  Autumn  Session 
I  will  not  JTmubs,  because  I  do  not  think 
there  will  be  an^^eed  to  introduce  it  and 
have  it  befoiB  thi^JIouse.  The  BUI 
prepared,  and  I  ha^(.  no  doubtthat  tho 
Hir  J.  T.  Bibbti 
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English  Bill  will  be  a  pledge  and  a  pre- 
lude to  the  introduction  of  the  Scotch 
In  reply  to  my  hon.  Friend 
the  Member  for  St,  Andrews  (Mr,  An- 
fltrutber),  the  Government  would  have 
been  extremely  glad  to  introduce  the 
Amendment  relating  to  the  salmon 
Bsheries  which  he  proposed,  and  no  doubt 
it  is  true  that  if  the  Government  had  not 
expressed  that  willingness  my  hon. 
Friend  would  have  occupied,  and  would 
have  been  justified  in  occupying,  for  a 
longer  period  the  time  of  the  House. 
But,  as  the  matter  uow  stands,  the  only 
chance  of  passing  the  Bill  i^  to  pass  it 
without  the  salmon  Amendments.  The 
Government  believe  that  the  Bill  iu  its 
present  shape  is  uuauimousiy  approved 
by  Scottish  Members,  except  with  regard 
to  some  omissions  from  tho  financial 
clauses  which  the  Government  are  pre- 
pared to  make,  I  am  afraid  if  my  hon. 
Friend  insists  on  salmon  Amendments 
being  inserted  there  will  be  uo  chance  cX 
passing  the  Bill  this  Session, 

Mr.  ANSTRUTHER  asked  whether 
the  Government  had  any  intention  of 
proceeding  with  tho  Committee  stage  ot 
the  Bill  before  Monday  ?  Ho  wished  to 
have  an  opportunity  of  considering 
whether  it  was  possible  to  adopt  the  plan 
suggested  by  the  right  hon.  Gentleman, 

'Mr,  HOZIER  (Lanarkshire,  S,)  in- 
quired whether  there  were  not  certain 
Amendments  with  regard  to  the  payment 
of  fishermen's  expenses,  and  so  on,  which 
were  importiint  ? 

Sir  G,  TREVELYAN  :  Tho  Govern- 
ment propose,  in  deference  to  what  I 
believe  to  bo  the  pretty  general  opinion 
of  the  Scottish  Members,  to  leave  out 
Clause  20 — the  financial  clause.  There 
are  also  some  small  Ameudniciits  which 
the  Government  are  prepared  to  accept, 
and  I  believe  wo  shall  be  nble  to 
meet  all  the  objections  taken  to  the  Bill 
by  Scottish  Members,  thi  ugh  I  cannot 
say  we  shall  bo  able  to  introduce  all  the 
Amendments  they  wish  to  mukc.  I 
earnestly  hope  that  between  this  and 
Monday  my  hon.  Friend  (Mr.  Austrulhcr) 
will  consider  the  position,  and  tbut  he 
will  agree  to  the  course  I  suggest. 

Captain  NORTON  (Newington,W.) : 
May  I  ask  the  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer whether  we  are  to  definitely 
understand  that  he  feels  himself  unable 
to    proceed    with    the    Equalisation   of 
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Bates  Bill  for  London  in  consequence  of 
the  hostile  attitude  of  the  Opposition  ? 

Sir  W.  HARCOURT  :  No,  Sir ;  that 
is  not  right.  I  stated  some  time  ago 
that  with  the  exception  of  the  two  Bills 
mentioned,  we  did  not  intend  to  take 
controversial  measures,  and  therefore  I 
endeavoured  to  ascertain  as  far  as  I  could 
what  the  opinion  of  the  House  was  as  to 
what  was  controversial  business.  I  am 
satisfied  that  a  considerable  portion  of 
the  House  regard  this  as  a  controversial 
Bill.  We  therefore  have  decided  not  to 
go  on  with  it. 

Mr.  GIBSON  BOWLES  asked 
whether  it  was  intended  to  go  on  with 
the  Second  Reading  of  the  Merchant 
Shipping  Bill  that  evening,  or  whether 
the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  would 
undertake  not  to  proceed  with  the  Second 
Reading  until  his  (Mr.  Bowleses)  objection 
had  been  fully  considered  ? 

Sir  W.  HARCOURT  :  I  think  the 
hon.  Member  must  be  satisfied  with  the 
declaration  that  we  will  not  take  it  to- 
night. 

Mr.  R.  G.  WEBSTER  (St.  Pancras, 
£.)  inquired  whether  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  the  Secretary  to  the  Treasury 
(Sir  J.  T.  Hibbert)  was  aware  that  the 
Expiring  Laws  Continuance  Bill  con- 
tained the  Ballot  Act,  and  that  as  that 
Act  was  a  controversial  measure,  as 
shown  by  the  discussion  which  took 
place  last  Session,  he  would  allow  it  to 
be  discussed  separately  ? 

Sir  W.  HARCOURT  :  The  hon.  Mem- 
ber, as  well  as  other  hon.  Members,  docs 
not  seem  to  understand  that  no  Amend- 
ment could  be  made  in  any  Act  included 
in  the  Expiring  Laws  Continuance  Bill. 
An  Act  can  be  omitted,  but  not  amended. 
Hon.  Members  should  bear  this  simple 
fact  in  mind  in  connection  with  my  state- 
ment that  the  Expiring  Laws  Con- 
tintiance  Bill  is  a  measure  of  a  non-contro- 
versial character. 

ORDERS  OF   THE  DAY. 


SUPPLY-  COMMITTEE. 

Supply — considered  in  Committee. 

(In  the  Committee.) 

CIVIL    SERVICES    AND    REVENUE    DE- 
PABTMENTS,  1893-4. 

Class  II. 
Motion  made,  and  Question  proposed, 

"That   a  sain,    not  exceeding  £45,471,  be 
granted  to  Her  Majesty,  to  oomplete  the  sum 


necessary  to  defray  the  Charge  whidv  will  oome 
in  coarse  of  payment  during  the  year  ending  on 
the  31  St  day  of  March  1894,  for  the  Salaries  and 
Expenses  of  the  Department  of  Her  Majesty^s 
Seeretary  of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs." 

•Sir  R.  temple  (Surrey,  Kingston) 
said,  he  rose  to  continue  the  statement 
which  he  was  making  on  the  previous 
evening  in  regard  to  Siam.  He  was  at  a 
little  disadvantage  in  heginniug  afresh, 
but  he  hoped  the  Under  Secretary  would 
have  the  points  before  the  House — the 
delimination  of  the  country  within  the 
bend  of  the  river  ;  the  fate  of  Luang 
Prabang  ;  the  neutral  zone  effective  if  it 
were  broad,  ineffective  if  it  were  narrow ; 
and  most  of  all  the  true  definition  of 
integrity  and  independence  of  Siam  not 
only  according  to  French  ideas,  but 
according  to  English  ideas.  Ho  would 
remark,  in  the  first  place,  that,  as  the 
friend  and  ally  of  that  country,  it  might 
be  well  if  some  assistance  could  be 
afforded,  perhaps  indirectly,  to  Siam  in 
raising  the  amount  of  the  indemnity 
which  had  been  imposed  by  France,  so 
that  no  excuse  could  be  given  for  pro- 
longed occupation.  At  all  events,  he 
wished  to  know  how  the  matter  was 
progressing.  The  river  which  ran 
through  the  district  in  which  Chanta- 
boon  was  situated  came  from  the  hills, 
in  which  were  situated  mines  of  precious 
stones  and  possibly  minerals ;  and  in 
those  mines  British  capital  and  British 
mining  engineers  were  employed.  The 
Great  Lake  was  also  a  very  important 
point,  as  also  were  the  islands  in  the 
Gulf  of  Siam.  Ho  wished  to  be  informed 
as  to  the  position  on  the  western  shore  of 
the  Great  Lake,  as  to  whether  the 
islands  in  the  gulf  were  still  occupied  by 
the  French,  and,  if  so,  wore  they  going 
to  be  evacuated,  and  when  ?  Were  the 
Government  without  reliable  and  definite 
information  as  to  the  French  works 
round  Chantaboon  ?  A  still  more 
menacing  matter  was  the  nature  of  the 
proceedings  of  the  French  Special  Envoy, 
who  was  now  at  Bangkok,  and  as  to 
whom  he  had  addresssd  several  questions 
to  the  Government.  Possibly  the  an- 
swers given  to  those  questions  merely 
indicated  that  the  Foreign  Office  did  not 
know  of  any  arrangements  between 
France  and  Siam  which  would  have  the 
effect  of  excluding  British  interests  in 
the  latter  country.  He  further  wished 
to  ask  the  Government  whether  any 
commercial    arrangements     were    being 
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negotiated  at  Bangkok  which  would 
have  an  unfavourable  effect  upon  England 
as  compared  with  France.  He  should 
also  like  to  know  whether  the  British 
Government  would  object  if  Siam 
showed  any  tendency  in  the  negotiations 
with  the  French  Envoy  to  infringe  the 
existing  Treaties  which  secured  to  Eng- 
land the  most-favoured-nation  clause. 
The  answers  previously  given  on  these 
points  could  not  be  regarded  as  satis- 
factory, and  there  was  undoubtedly  con- 
siderable apprehension  existing  that 
something  of  this  kind  was  now 
going  on  between  the  French  Envoy  at 
Bangkok  and  the  Siamese  authorities — 
that  some  concessions  were  being  made, 
and  that  commercial  conditions  were 
being  entered  into  which  would  have  a 
tendency  to  exclude  British  commerce. 
He  had  had  a  letter  from  one  who  was 
well  informed,  part  of  which  he  would 
read  to  the  House,  as  it  showed  how,  by 
making  separate  arrangements,  France 
might  drive  a  coach  and  four  through 
the  Most-Favoured  Nation  Clauses. 
So  he  could  say  that  he  thought 
there  was  reason  for  his  demand  for 
information.  He  believed  that  unless  the 
British  Government  exercised  consider- 
able watchfulness  and  firmness  it  would 
be  perfectly  possible,  despite  all  influences 
to  the  contrary,  for  negotiations  to  be 
entered  into  at  Bangkok  which  would 
prove  to  the  disadvantage  of  British 
commerce,  and  which  would  be  discovered 
when  it  was  too  late  to  effectively  safe- 
guard British  interests.  That  some 
secret  negotiations  were  going  on  seemed 
to  be  very  probable,  for  what  else  was  the 
French  Envoy  doing  at  Bangkok  ?  He 
could  not  be  there  to  settle  the  details  of 
the  ultimatum,  for  they  had  already  l>eon 
unreservedly  accepted.  There  was 
reason  to  believe  that  France  was 
engaged  in  negotiations  with  some 
ulterior  object,  and  it  was  of  great 
importance  to  England  to  provide  against 
those  negotiations  affecting  the  integrity 
and  independence  of  Siam.  He  would 
simply  say  that,  notwithstanding  any 
promises  or  assurances  that  had  been  made 
on  the  point,  the  Government  should  not 
hesitate  to  question  the  French  Govern- 
ment on  the  matter — not  with  reference  to 
old  matters  which  had  already  been  practi- 
cally settled,  but  with  regard  to  the 
future  integrity  and  independence  of 
Siam.      On   the  one  hand  they  should 

Sir  R.  Temple 


warn  Siam  that  they  should  object  to  any 
arrangement  with  France  which  might 
prejudicially  affect  their  treaty  and  com- 
mercial rights  ;  and,  on  the  other, 
should  intimate  to  France  in  a 
friendly  manner,  though  with  a  proper 
degree  of  firmness,  that  they  should 
strongly  object  to  any  arrangement 
which  affected  the  independence  of  Siam. 
Considering  the  great  interests  which 
England  possessed  in  Siam,  and  the 
great  importance  to  her  of  the  integrity 
and  independence  of  that  country  being 
maintained,  he  wished  to  urge  these 
points  on  the  attention  of  the  Govern- 
ment as  strongly  as  possible.  It  might 
be  said  that  it  was  too  late  to  take  any 
such  steps  ;  but  he  admitted  that  many 
precious  interests  had  been  already 
sacrificed,  and  he  denied  that  it  was  too 
late  for  the  British  Government  to  take 
steps  to  prevent  Siam  from  being 
absorbed  into  the  French  Empire,  and  to 
insure  that  she  should  become  a  real  and 
solid  buffer  State  between  the  English 
and  French  possessions.  He  did  not 
wish  to  say  one  word  hostile  to  the 
French.  He  did  not  desire  to  show  anv 
unbecoming  jealousy  of  them.  On  the 
contrary,  he  heartily  wished  them  success 
in  the  consolidation  of  the  dominions  they 
had  acquired  in  that  part  of  the  world. 
But  there  must  be  a  limit  to  French  am- 
bition, and  that  lim  i  t  should  be  drawn  some- 
where in  Siam,  so  as  to  keep  an  inviolable 
zone  between  our  Indian  Empire  and  the 
French  possessions  in  Eastern  Asia. 
Certain  articles  had  appeared  lately  in 
the  Press  and  in  the  London  magazines, 
in  which  it  was  stated  that  our  Indian 
Empire  was  coming  more  and  more 
between  the  two  fires  of  Russia  and 
France,  and,  although  he  was  sorry  to 
say  he  had  not  written  those  articles,  he 
could  say  that  the  statements  in  them 
were  perfectly  true,  and  would  be  con- 
firmed by  any  Englishman  who  had 
resided  in  the  East.  In  conclusion,  ho 
trusted  that  in  his  speeches  on  this  sub- 
ject he  had  not  pressed  too  hard  upon 
the  Government  in  point  of  argument, 
because  he  had  frequently  admired  the 
firm,  resolute,  and  forward  attitude  they 
had  taken  up  with  regard  to  Egypt  and 
Canada,  and  other  places,  and  he  heartily 
concurred  in  the  able  speeches  made  by 
the  hon.  Baronet  the  Under  Secretary  for 
Foreign  Affairs  ;  but  the  present  state 
of  things  in  Siam  was  so  serious  that  it 
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was  necesBary  to  call  the  Government 
to  account  as  strictly  as  the  Rules  of  the 
House  might  allow,  in  the  hope  that 
thej  would  be  able  to  give  a  good 
account  of  their  stewardship  in  this 
matter.  He  was  looking  forward  to  the 
Blue  Book  which  would  inevitably  have 
to  be  presented,  and  he  hoped  that 
would  justify  the  nation  in  reposing  con- 
fidence in  the  Government  as  English 
Ministers  acting  on  behalf  of  England. 

•Mr.  CURZON    (Lancashire,   South- 
port)  :  No  one  in  the  House,  I  am  sure, 
will   be    disposed    to    blame    the    hon. 
Baronet  for  raising  this  important  ques- 
tion, which  he  has  discussed  in  so  inte- 
resting and  authoritative  a  manner.    Not 
even  the  most  ardent   supporter  of  the 
Government  will  say  we  are  doing  wrong 
in  taking  up  a  small  amount  of  the  time 
allotted  to  Supply  in  calling  the  atten- 
tion of  the  House  to  so  grave  a  question 
as    British    interests    in    the   far   East. 
Throughout  this  Session  of  Parliament  I 
venture  to  say  that  the  Opposition  have 
shown  more  than   ordinary    forbearance 
towards   the    Government  in  respect  of 
their  foreign  policy,  mainly,  no   doubt, 
due  to   the  confidence  which  has   been 
hitherto  reposed  in  the  administration  of 
Lord     Rosebery.         Before    proceeding 
further,  I  would  say  that  the  importance 
of  this  subject  must  not  be  gauged  for 
a    moment    by    the    depleted    state   of 
the   Benches    I    see    around    me.        It 
is    unfortunately,    but  undoubtedly   the 
case,      that      there     are      considerable 
sources   of    attraction    in    a   sometimes 
much  derided  place  elsewhere,  where  the 
Foreign  Secretary  is  speaking  on  a  subject 
on  which  his  views  to  most  of  us  are   at 
least  of  as  much   interest   as    his    views 
upon  matters  connected    with    his   own 
Department.      But  though   those   of  us 
who  speak  on   this  question   here    have 
but  a  scant  audience,  much  greater  impor- 
tance is  attached  to  our  words  elsewhere 
than  is  perhaps  apparent  to  the  minds  of 
our  colleagues.  Th:it  which  is  said  in  this 
House  is  not  only  printed  and  circulated 
in    tAfi    newspapers    at    home,    but    is 
teJe;frapSp^    ^^^     published     in    every 
country  iu  *^^lie  far  East.     I  do  not  desiro 
on  this  of*<»A^gion  to  repeat  what  I  said  last 
time    this   SPl^tttter      came     iKjfore     the 
floase^  hnt  thjP^?  ^  would  venture  to  say, 
that   there  i$  jtj^^^  a    single  criticism    in 
which  I  t&eo  ^jJJ^oVilged  or  a  single  antici- 
l»tioa  JiAeojJI***  ^xled  that  has  not  been 
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justified  by  what  has  since  transpired. 
I  adhere  to  the  opinion  previously  ex- 
pressed that  if  in  March  last  the  noble 
Earl  had  found  it  compatible  with  his 
duty  to  address  a  perfectly  friendly 
letter  to  the  French  (irovernment  point- 
ing out  that,  while  we  had  no  desire 
to  interfere  in  the  frontier  dispute 
between  Siam  and  themselves,  we  should 
regard  any  further  encroachment  upon 
the  integrity  and  independence  of  Siam 
with  disfavour  and  as  unfriendly  on  their 
part,  recent  occurrences  would  never  have 
been  seen  or  heard  of.  In  my  travels  in 
Tonkin  and  Cochin  China  last  November 
and  December  I  discussed  this  matter 
with  French  officials,  and  gathered  from 
them  that  it  had  never  entered  into  their 
heads  that  Great  Britain  would  acquiesce 
in  the  French  demands,  which  will  result 
in  the  virtual  dismemberment  and  extinc- 
tion of  the  independence  of  the  Kingdom 
of  Siam.  But  at  an  early  stage  of  these 
proceedings  Lord  Rosebery,  carrying  to 
an  extreme  limit  diplomatic  courtesy, 
assured  the  French  that  we  had  no  con- 
cern in  their  quarrel  in  that  part  of  the 
world,  and  the  French  Government 
forthwith,  interpreting  these  assurances 
in  the  most  liberal  and  most  agreeable 
sense  to  themselves,  proceeded  step  by 
step  at  a  rate  of  progression  which  can 
only  be  described  as  geometrical,  and 
presented  first  one  ultimatum,  then  a 
second,  and  now,  we  understand,  a  third 
to  Siam,  expecting  at  each  moment  to 
be  pulled  up,  and  as  much  astonished  at 
our  forbearance — I  might  almost  say 
our  weakness — as  they  were  gratified 
at  their  own  success.  Meanwhile, 
we  have  been  assured  by  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  Foreign  Office  that  the 
French  Government  is  still  respecting  the 
pledges  it  gave.  But  one  of  the  terms 
is  that  the  Siamese  are  not  to  keep 
any  troops  within  16  miles  of  the  right 
bank  of  the  River  Mekong,  although  they 
are  to  be  allowed  to  retain  a  police  force 
there.  The  only  police,  however,  in  Siam 
are  the  military — and  I  doubt  very  much 
whether  they  would  be  called  military  in 
any  other  country  in  the  world.  To  say 
that  Siam  is  not  to  maintain  military  iu 
this  district,  but  is  yet  to  be  allowed  to 
keep  police  there  for  the  maintenance  of 
order,  is,  therefore,  to  perpetrate  a  joke 
at  the  expense  of  that  country.  It  may 
be  suggested  that  it  is  from  fear  of 
future  collision  that  this  precaution  has 
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been  insisted  upon.  But  haye  the 
French  themselves  withdrawn,  or  con- 
sented to  withdraw,  their  troops  from  a 
space  of  16  miles  on  their  side  of  the 
river  ?  Not  a  bit.  The  French  are  at 
present  concentrating  their  forces  there, 
and  have  sent  two  gunboats  up  the  river. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  this  parti- 
cular condition  has  been  introduced  into 
the  ultimatum,  and  is  being  enforced  by 
France :  firstly,  to  cut  off  communication 
with  the  territory  which  will  still  be  left 
to  Siam  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Mekong, 
and,  secondly,  to  facilitate  that  to  which 
we  must  look  forward  in  the  future  as 
certainly  as  I  am  now  addressing  the 
House  of  Commons — namely,  the  carry- 
ing out  of  further  French  ambition  and 
aspirations  on  the  right  bank  of  the  river. 
With  regard  to  Chantaboon,  the  hon. 
Baronet  seems  to  think  we  have  no 
interest  in  it,  and  says  he  had  no  official 
information  about  it  because  we  have  no 
Diplomatic  Agent  there ;  but  he  is  never- 
theless able  to  state  that  the  300  or  400 
French  troops  in  Chantaboon  are  in  a 
state  of  alarm  because  of  the  contiguity 
of  3,000  or  4,(X)0  Siamese  troops.  In 
my  opinion  the  hon.  Baronet  entirely 
underrates  the  importance  of  Chantaboon 
io  connection  with  the  recovery  by  the 
French  of  the  two  provinces  which  a 
hundred  years  ago  belonged  to  Cam- 
bodia. The  French  have  occupied  the 
river,  and  have  advanced  eight  miles 
inland,  have  seized  the  town  of  Chanta- 
boon, have  thrown  up  earthworks,  and 
have  telegraphed  for  additional  forces. 
I  do  not  share  in  the  matter  of  Chanta- 
boon the  sanguine  anticipations  expressed 
by  the  hon.  Baronet  (Sir  E.  Grey),  and 
I  respectfully  invite  him  to  keep  an  eye 
on  Chantaboon  during  the  course  of  the 
next  few  weeks,  and  to  pause  until  it 
has  been  evacuated  before  he  congratu- 
lates the  Government  and  the  House 
upon  having  saved  those  provinces  for  the 
Siamese  Government,  and  upon  the  fact 
that  the  French  and  Siamese  question 
has  been  satisfactorily  settled.  I  will 
leave  that  point,  and  turn  to  what  is  the 
most  important  question  to  us  —  the 
question  of  British  interests  in  Siam. 
What  are  British  interests  in  Siam  ? 
They  have  been  more  than  once  stated 
and  restated  in  the  course  of  our  discus- 
sions, and  in  reply  to  a  question  from 
myself  they  were  defined  by  the  hon. 
Baronet  (Sir  £.  Grey)  himself  in  terms 
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on  which  no  one  can  improve.  He  de- 
fined British  interests  in  Siam  as  being 
four  in  number.  The  first,  he  said,  was 
the  protection  of  tbo  life  and  property  of 
British  subjects  residing  there ;  the 
second  is  the  continued  preservation  of 
a  neutral  zone  between  the  British  and 
French  territories  ;  the  third,  the  pro- 
tection of  British  trade  ;  and  the  fourth, 
the  continued  independence  and  integrity 
of  the  Siamese  Kingdom  itself.  I  will 
venture  to  siyr  a  few  words  on  each  of 
these  interests.  As  regards  the  protec- 
tion of  the  life  and  property  of  British 
subjects  in  Siam,  I  think  Her  Majesty's 
Government  are  to  be  congratulated  on 
the  alacrity  with  which,  the  moment 
there  was  any  fear  of  those  interests  at 
Bangkok  being  jeopardised,  they  de- 
spatched British  war  vessels  to  the  scene 
of  operations,  although  it  is  a  pity  that 
they  did  not  inform  the  French  Govern- 
ment of  the  objectwith  which  those  ships 
were  sent,  since  the  French  Government 
made  the  despatch  of  the  ships  an  excuse 
for  forcing  the  passage  of  the  river,  and 
menacing  the  capital  itself.  As  regards 
the  second  British  interest — the  continued 
preservation  of  a  neutral  zone  between 
ourselves  and  the  French  —  we  under- 
stand that  negotiations  are  proceeding  at 
Paris  with  the  view  of  carving  out  from 
the  body  of  the  unhappy  victim  a  more 
or  less  narrow  slice  of  territory — possibly 
some  hundred  miles  in  width — the  object 
being  to  prevent  the  frontiers  of  Great 
Britain  and  France  from  coming  into 
perilous  contact  in  the  far  East.  I  presume 
that  this  neutral  zone,  about  which  I  do  not 
desire  for  a  moment  to  press  for  informa- 
tion prematurely,  will  Ije  constructed  out 
of  territory  which  lies  to  the  West 
of  the  trans-Mekong  part  of  Luang 
Prabang,  and  that  it  will  consist 
partly  of  the  former  Burmese  State 
of  Chieng  Kheug,  which  we  ceded 
to  Siam.  Whether  my  anticipations  be 
correct  or  not,  I  should  like  to  know  to 
whom  is  this  neutral  zone,  when  con- 
structed, to  belong,  and  by  whom  is 
it  to  be  administereil  ?  If  it,  is  to 
belong  to  and  to  be  admimstered  bf^. 
Siam,  are  the  Siamese  to  (be  allowi 
to  keep  their  soldiers  ther^,  or  are 
once  more  to  have  raised/  this  farcu 
plea  of  a  police  that  Las/never  existedV 
Again,  what  guarantee^are  you  going 
obtain  for  the  presej/\^ation  of  its 
tegrity  ?     Supposing#that  its  integritj 
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in  the  future  violated  bj  French  troops, 
or   supposing  that  the  wild  tribes   who 
inhabit  it  appeal  to  the  French  to  come 
over  the  border,  how  are  you  going  to 
carrj  out  anj  guarantee  you  may  have 
previously  given  or  exacted  ?     There  is 
another  point.      The  hou.   Baronet  (Sir 
E.  Grey)  has  more  than  once  talked  about 
this  neutral  zone  as  if  it  were  identical 
with   a    "buffer  State."      There  is  the 
greatest  possible  difference  between  the 
two    things.     A    neutral    zone    is    the 
merest  apology,  the  palest  simulacrum, 
of  a  buffer  State  that  can  possibly  be  con- 
ceived.    A  buffer  State  implies  the  crea- 
tion or  existence  of  a  third  or  intervening 
State  between  two  Powers  whose  terri- 
tories would  otherwise  come  in  contact  with 
each  other.     It  implies  the  exercise  by 
the  third  State  of  the  rights  of  sovereignty 
and   the   possession    by   it  of  a   certain 
stability,  and  it  implies  the  respect  of  its 
territories  by   the  two  important  neigh- 
bours who  are  situated  on  either  side  of 
it.     Of  such  a   character   is   the   buffer 
State   of    Afghanistan,   and   of   such   a 
character,  though  perhaps   in  a  modified 
degree,  was,  until  recently,  the  Kingdom 
of  Siam  itself.     As  long  as  the  independ- 
ence and  integrity  of  Siam  were  some- 
thing more  than  a  mere  name,  so  long 
did  it  preserve  the  character  of  a  buffer 
State.     But  both  that  integrity  and  in- 
dependence have  now  been  fatally   im- 
paired, and  unless  the  Government  are 
able    to    procure    guarantees    from   the 
French   that   they   will   respect   the  in- 
tegrity of  the  Siam  that  is  left,  and  will 
give  similar  guarantees  themselves,  the 
buffer    State,    in   so   far    as    relates    to 
Siam,  will  have  totally  disappeared.     In 
any  case  it   is  certain  Uiat   ihe  neutral 
W)ue  you  are  goin^t«4tf^oustruct  in  the 
north-west   wiji^tn   no    respeiit  take  its 
place.      Ya^fiieutral  zone,  as  I  uuder- 
fttand.  i*4rbe  a   mere  strip  of  territory, 
are  going  to  mark  out  with  white 
uTlnt,  much  as  you  might   mark  a  crease 
upon  a  cricket  pitch,  and  within  wliivrh 
1    do    uot    suppose  the  French    positiou 
will  1)0  more  effective  than  would  be  the 
positiou   of  a  somewhat   weak   batsman 
standing  at   the  wickets  expo.^ed  to  the 
attack  of  a  formidable  bowler  at  the  other 
end.     The  tendency  to  argue  that  if  this 
ueutral  zone  is  constructed  we  may  hold 
our  peace  and  thank  God  that  we  have 
got  a  Government  that  has  done  so  much 
for   us  shows  the  existence   of   a  mere 


vain  delusion.  If  we  are  to  come 
out  of  this  lamentable  affair  with  no 
better  result  than  that,  it  will  be  rc" 
garded,  if  not  by  ourselves,  by  every- 
one else,  as  a  painful  exhibition  of 
weakness.  I  come  next  to  the  protection 
of  British  trade  and  British  traders  in 
Siam.  That  interest  is  not  one  that  is 
capable  of  being  satisfied  by  the  mere  pro- 
tection of  British  property  or  British 
subjects  at  Bangkok,  or  by  the  mere 
defence  of  British  shipping  in  the  river. 
The  Committee  must  remember  that,  if 
Siam  is  considered  as  a  commercial 
factor,  far  and  away  above  any  other 
interest  is  that  of  the  trade  of 
Great  Britain.  Of  the  whole  export  and 
import  trade  of  Siam  93  per  cent,  is 
British,  and  the  French  portion  is  less 
than  1  per  cent.  Only  one  French 
steamer  has  plied  between  Saigon  and 
Bangkok,  and  that  was  sunk  the  other 
day.  At  Bangkok  itself,  where  you 
read  in  the  papers  of  the  passing  of 
resolutions  at  enthusiastic  meetings  of 
French  tradesmen,  there  are  only  two 
French  tradesmen,  one  heiug  a  barber 
and  the  other  a  keeper  of  a  knick-knack 
store.  The  entire  export  of  the  main 
products  of  Siam — its  rice,  its  teak,  and 
its  pepper — is  in  British  hands.  The 
great  commercial  emporium  of  Singapore 
is  to  a  large  extent  sustained  by  Bangkok, 
and  the  200,000  Chinamen  who  live  at 
Singapore  in  contented  subjection  to 
British  rule  depend  for  their  sustenance 
on  the  rice  which  is  floated  down  the 
Meuam  and  shipped  at  Bangkok.  The 
mines  of  Siam  are  for  the  most  part  in 
course  of  British  exploitation,  whilst  the 
one  considerable  railway  enterprise  in 
which  the  Siamese  Government  have  been 
led  to  embark — fron\  Bangkok  in  a  north- 
easterly direction  to  Korat — has  been 
given  to  a  firm  of  British  engineers.  These 
are  no  doubt  somewhat  tedious  details, 
but  it  is  necessary  to  give  them  in  order 
to  convey  to  the  Committee  the  character 
of  not  merely  the  important  but  the  over- 
whelming interest,  nay,  the  monopoly  of 
British  trade  which  exists  in  Siam. 
When  we  hear  that  this  interest  is  to  be 
jeopardised  and  thrown  away  out  of  con- 
sideration for  a  French  trade  which  has 
never  existed  and  the  establishment  of 
which  in  the  future  the  French  national 
temperament  renders  impossible,  emo- 
tions are  aroused  which  cannot  be 
regarded  as  satisfactory.      What   is  the 
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uttitude  of  the  Frencli  towards  the  trade 
of    which    I    am    speaking  ?     Wherever 
you  get   French  aud  British  competition 
vou    find   that   it   is    French    policy,  by 
whatever    means     in     their    power,    to 
cripple   and   crush    British    trade.     The 
absence    of     commercial    attributes    on 
their  own   part  does  not  deter  them  for 
one  moment  from  endeavouring  to  injure, 
and,  if  possible,  to  destroy,  British  trade 
in  those  parts  of  the  world  with  which 
they  are  concerned,  even   if  the  process 
of  destruction  involves  injury   to  them- 
selves.     Take  the  case  of  Saigon,  the 
capital  of  French  Cochin  China.     It  was 
for  some  time  a  free  port,  and  became  a 
very  flourishing  and  wealthy  place  ;  but 
as    soon    as    the    French    realised    that 
the  bulk  of  the  trade  profits  were  going 
into  the  pockets  of  the  British  merchants 
they    revolutionised    their  policy ;  Free 
Trade  was   abandoned,   and   the   normal 
French  barrier  of  a  prohibitive  tariff  was 
raised,  even  though  Snigon   was  drained 
of  its    life-blood   in    carrying    out    that 
policy.     This  will    bo    the  policy    that 
will   be  pursued  if   the   French    have  a 
free    hand     in     commercial    and    fiscal 
matters   in  Siam.     I  hope  Her  Majesty ^s 
Government  are  already,  or,    if  not,  that 
they  will  become,    fully    alive    to    their 
responsibility  in  this  matter  ;  that  where 
French    Consuls    are  appointed  in    the 
interior    of    Siam    to    foster  or  protect 
French  trade,  which  does  not  exist,  they 
will    be    employed     to    protect    British 
trade,  which  does  already  exist ;  that  the 
Government  will  take  very  good  care  to 
maintain  on  our  behalf  the  Most  Favoured 
Nation  Clause   in   accordance    with  the 
Treaty  of  1855;   that  they  will  allow  no 
tampering    whatever   within  the  Mttl&y 
Peninsula,  which   distinctlv   falls  within 
the  sphere  of  British  influence,  aud   that 
they  will  require  the    fulfilment    by    the 
Siamese  of  the  contract  they  entered  into 
for    the  completion  of  the   Korat    Rail- 
way and  other  undertakings  in  which  the 
commercial    community    is     so    largely 
interested.     The  fourth  and  last  interest 
is  far  and    away    the  most  important — 
namely,  the  independence    and    integrity 
of  Siam  itself.     It  was  in  July  last  that 
Lord   Rosebery  said    in    the    House    of 
Lords — and  it  was  repeated  by   the   hou. 
Baronet — that   the   integrity   and    inde- 
pendence of  Siam  were  matters  of  great 
importance    to    the    British,    and    more 
especially    to  the  British-Indian  Empire, 
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and  that  Her  Majesty's  Government  were 
fully    alive   to  tlieir  responsibility  in  the 
matter  ;    and     similar     declarations     of 
respect  for  the  integrity  and  independence 
of    Siam    emanated    from    the    French 
Foreign  Minister.     Whilst  we  have  been 
disposed    to    give    full    credit    to    these 
assurances   coming  from   both    quarters, 
we     have    been     confronted    with    the 
very  remarkable  facts  that  the   French 
Government   and   the    French    Foreign 
Minister  appear  to  have  been  engaged, 
step    by    step,    in     violating  the    very 
conditions    which     we     believed     they 
undertook    to   respect,    and    the    British 
Foreign    Minister,    almost   in   the    same 
breath    that  he  declares  that    the  inde- 
'pendence    and    integrity    of    Siam   are 
British  interests,  invites  us  to  witness  their 
progressive    disappearance    with    almost 
Spartan  composure  on  the  ground  that 
the   minor  British   interests  of  which  I 
have   been    speaking   are   not  at  stake. 
Surely,  after   all,   the  main  British  in- 
terest in  Siam  is  the  political  stability  of 
Siam  itself.     If  you  allow  the  power  of 
Siam  and  of  its  King  to  be  crippled,  and 
the  country  to  be  under  French  protec- 
tion, there  will  not  be  the  slightest  good 
in  going  out   with  your  paint-pot  to  de- 
marcate a  neutral  zone,  or  in  insisting  upon 
commercial  equality  for  your  merchants. 
I   would    point   out   that  a   Siam  under 
French  protection,  either  actual  or  nomi- 
nal, must  be  an  anti-British,  anti-English 
Siam,  aud  the  only  Siam  that  can  possibly 
stand    on    its  legs   between  France  and 
Great  Britain  is  a  Siam  whose   borders 
are      defined      and      respected,      whose 
Monarch's  authority  within  its  borders  is 
not  challenged,  and  which  possesses  not 
£u&itiiy  the  symbols,  but  the  realities  of 
independence.     1  Lope,  therefore,  that  in 
conducting  negotiations    Her    Majesty's 
Government  will  not  lose  sight  of  this  far 
larger  question  in  the  backg>QUnd 
pared    with    which    the    questiofflllLa 
neutral    zone    is    comparatively    of   v 
small  importance.     If  we  are  to  attac 
the  credit  which    we  desire  both   to   tlie 
declarations   of   Lord    Rosebery   and   tliet 
French    Government;    if    Great    Britain \ 
desires  to  maintain  the  autonomy  of  Siam,      ■ 
and  if  the  French  have  no  further  designs 
on  the  independence    of    that  Kingdom, 
there  can  be  no  reason  why  both  countries 
should  not  join  in  a  formal  guarantee  of 
the  integrity   and    independence  of   the      {\ 
Siam  that  is  left,  which  shall  be  equally 
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binding  on  both  Powers,  and  shall 
enable  Siam,  even  at  this  late  hour  of 
the  daj,  once  again  to  raise  her  head  and 
take  her  place  amongst  the  Kingdoms  of 
the  East.  I  await  with  interest  what 
the  hon.  Baronet  will  say  on  the  matter ; 
and  although,  I  am  sure,  I  do  not  desire 
for  one  moment  to  demand  from  him  any 
relaxation  of  the  diplomatic  reserve  he 
has  so  skilfully  maintained  up  to  the 
present,  1  hope  that  he  will  at  once  give 
us  some  assurance  that  this  larger  and 
Imperial  aspect  of  the  question  to  which 
I  have  alluded  has  not  been  lost  sight  of 
by  the  Government,  and  that  in  addition 
to  counting  up  the  gains  and  losses  of  the 
moment  itself  the  Government  will  keep 
an  eye  upon  a  matter  which  intimately 
and  deeply  affects  the  future  peace  of 
the  Indo-Chinese  Peninsula. 

•Sir  C.  W.  DFLKE  (Gloucester, 
Forest  of  Dean)  reminded  the  Committee 
that  negotiations  were  still  pending  in 
Paris,  but,  seeing  the  scant  opportunity 
they  would  have  in  the  Autumn  Sittings 
of  dealing  with  the  question,  he  thought 
that  the  Government  was  taking  a 
gre&t  responsibility.  He  was  completely 
in  accord  with  what  had  been  said  by 
the  hon.  Baronet  the  Member  for  the 
Kingston  Division  of  Surrey  and  by  the 
late  Under  Secretary  of  State  for  India, 
as  to  either  a  buffer  State  or  a  neutral 
zone  in  Northern  Siam.  It  was  a 
mockery  ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  its 
creation  could  hardly  be  said  to  be  needed 
in  the  same  way  in  which  it  was  needed 
against  Russia.  France  could  only  get 
to  Siam  by  the  high  seas,  and  on  the 
high  seas  she  was  at  the  mercy  of  Eng- 
land. She  was  in  this  respect  in  a  com- 
pletely different  position  from  Russia, 
who  was  all  but  our  Continental  neigh- 
bour. The  Government  could  make  no 
statement  with  regard  to  Siam,  inas- 
mach  as  negotiations  were  pending ; 
neither  could  they  make  any  statement 
with  regard  to  a  matter  which  was  of 
high  interest  to  many — Uganda — because 
they  had  not  yet  received  Sir  Gerald 
Portal's  Report.  With  regard  to  Uganda, 
it  was  im{>ossible  the  Government  could 
take  any  final  step  until  they  had 
consulted  the  House  of  Commons.  He 
wished  to  refer  to  another  case  of  rela- 
tions with  France,  in  which,  as  in  the 
ease  of  Siam,  it  was  possible  that  the 
French  were  trying  to  make  themselves 
disagreeable  to  ns.    He  meant  the  case 
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of  Madagascar.     He  had  never  been  able 
to  understand  why  the  late   Government 
had  gone  so  far  out  of  their  way  in   sur- 
rendering the  independence   of  Madagas- 
car. It  was  a  country  in  which  our  trade 
was  as  predominant  as  in  Siam  ;  and  it 
was  a  country  in  which  British  mission- 
ary enterprise  had  been  more  successful 
than  in  any  other  portion  of  the  world. 
Fortunately  for  Madagascar,   its  capital 
was  not  on   the  coast  like  the  capital  of 
Siam.     It    was,    therefore,    difficult    to 
march  on    the  capital,  and  the  French, 
when  they  invaded  the  island,  had  failed 
to    reach  it.     A  Treaty   was  signed  by 
which      the      French      recognised     the 
sovereignty   of    the    Hova   Government 
over  the  whole  island.    This  was  a  great 
concession  on  the  part  of  the  French,  to 
gain  which  the  Hovas  agreed  to  entrust 
their  foreign  relations,  but  their  foreign 
relations  only,  to  France.     The  late  Go- 
vernment having  come  to  an  agreement 
with   Germany  as  to   Zanzibar,  which  it 
was  necessary  to  force  on  France,  with 
whom  we  had  a    self-denying  arrange- 
ment as  to  Zanzibar,  recognised  a  French 
Protectorate    over     Madagascar.       The 
present  Government  could  not  put  them 
back  where  they  stood  before  the  late 
Government  took   this   step.     What  he 
wanted  to  know  was,  how  far  the  present 
Government    was    going    in    the   same 
direction  ?     He  would    ask    what    they 
were  doing  ? — nothing,  as  he  hoped.    He 
would  not  go  into  the  question  of  the  re- 
vival of  the  Slave  Trade  on  the  coast  of 
Madagascar  in  consequence  of  the  Con- 
vention recognising  a  sham  Protectorate, 
because  that  would  arise  upon  the  Slave 
Trade  Vote.     But   he  would   point   out 
that  they  had  gained  nothing  by  the  con- 
cessions they  had  made.      He  could  not 
help  thinking  that  their  pledges  with  re- 
gard to  Egypt  had  something  to  do  with 
bringing   about    bad   relations   between 
the  French  and  ourselves,   and  that  the 
policy  pursued  in  Siam  and  Madagascar 
and  with  regard   to  Newfoundland  was 
the  answer  of  the  French.     In  regard  to 
our    relations    with     Newfoundland,    a 
matter  which  would  be  referred  to  on  the 
next  Vote,  he  knew  nothing  to  the  dis- 
credit of  the  Foreign  Office,  but  thought 
that  it  would  be  an  unfortunate  thing  if 
from  any  idea  of  proceeding  with  the  arbi- 
tration to  which  the  Foreign  Office  were 
committed  by  the  late  Government  we 
should  put  further  pressure  on  the  colonists. 
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•Sir  a.  ROLLIT  (Islington,  S.) 
said,  he  had  great  pleasure  in  bearing  his 
testimony  to  the  admirable  and  efficient 
way  in  which  the  commercial  work  in 
connection  with  the  Foreign  Office  was 
carried  out,  and  he  acknowledged  in  very 
handsome  terms  the  services  of  Mr. 
Kennedy,  Chief  of  the  Commercial 
Department,  who  was  about  to  retire. 
The  Commercial  Reports  published 
by  the  Foreign  Office  were  full  of 
information.  Their  high  value  was 
recognised  by  the  Chambers  of  Com- 
merce of  the  country,  and  the  more 
widely  they  were  read  the  more  they 
would  be  appreciated,  and  the  greater 
would  be  the  service  they  rendered. 
The  extension  and  prosperity  of  com- 
merce now  largely  depended  on  the  policy 
and  the  action  of  the  Foreign  Office 
through  the  Consular  Service  ;  so  much 
so  that  it  had  been  stated  by  a  high 
authority  that  commercial  considerations 
had  now  become  one  of  the  most  impor- 
tant features  of  the  duty  of  a  diplomatist. 
Several  foreign  countries  had  recognised 
this  fact,  and  acted  upon  it  by  extending 
their  Consular  Service,  and  he  hoped 
this  country  would  adopt  a  similar  policy. 
The  point  applied  with  special  force  at 
the  present  time  to  Siam,  where  their 
Consular  representation  might  be  wisely 
strengthened.  Most  of  the  import  and 
export  trade  with  thatcountry  was  British 
and  carried  in  British  bottoms,  and  he 
desired  to  impress  on  the  Foreign  Office 
the  fact  that  the  Chambers  of  Commerce 
in  the  country  were  very  anxious  not 
only  as  to  the  protection  of  their  present 
commerce  in  Siam,  but  also  as  to  the 
action  to  be  taken  with  a  view  to  develop 
British  trade  in  that  part  of  the  world. 
In  these  days  of  hostile  tariffs  and  com- 
petition they  must  always  look  out  for 
new  markets,  and  when  Siam  was 
developed  it  would  become  a  most  im- 
portant commercial  centre  for  the  trade 
of  this  country.  Siam  must,  however, 
have  a  real  independence,  and  there  must 
be  no  interference  with  the  advantage 
they  derived  from  the  Favoured  Nation 
Clause,  for  without  that  clause  their 
commercial  poiHtion  would  be  seriously 
embarrassed.  He  hoped  the  commercial 
interests  at  stake  teould  be  kept  in  view 
by  the  Foreign  Oftice. 

Sir  a  W.  Dilh 


Mr.  HANBURY  (Preston)  rose 

•The  under  SECRETARY  of 
STATE  FOR  FOREIGN  AFFAIRS 
(Sir  E.  Grey,  Northumberland,  Ber- 
wick) :  I  do  not  wish.  Sir,  to  exclude  dis- 
cussion on  other  subjects,  but  I  think  I 
am  justified  in  asking  the  Committee  to 
allow  me  to  state  at  once  the  some- 
what narrow  limits  to  which  I  can  go  in 
dealing  with  this  matter.  In  the  course 
of  the  Debate  some  time  ago  on  the  Vote 
on  Account  I  stated  that  the  position  of 
affairs  was  such  that  my  language  had 
necessarily  to  be  guarded  and  restrained 
within  narrow  limits.  I  regret  that  that 
is  still  the  case,  and,  while  I  have  to 
acknowledge  the  forbearance  of  the 
hon.  Member  for  Southport,  I  regret  that 
it  has  not  been  further  extended.  As  to 
the  assurances  given  by  the  Secretary 
for  Foreign  Affairs  to  the  French  Go- 
vernment, it  is  true  that  the  British  Go- 
vernment took  no  part  in  the  disputes 
between  the  French  and  Siamese  while 
those  disputes  were  confined  to  the  terri- 
torial question  South  of  the  18th  parallel 
and  on  the  far  side  of  the  Mekong  ;  but 
directly  the  dispute  covered  a  wider  area, 
it  was  perfectly  obvious  to  the  whole 
world  that  the  Government  considered 
British  interests  were  involved,  for  they 
entered  upon  negotiations  with  the  French 
Government  for  the  delimitation  of  a  neu- 
tral zone.  Hon.  Members  seemed  to  think 
that  we  went  too  far  in  relying  on  the 
assurances  that  were  given  by  the  French 
Government  as  to  what  the  limits  of  their 
action  would  be,  but  the  French  Go- 
vernment contended  that  they  were  not 
breaking  their  pledges  by  their  opera- 
tions on  the  left  bank  of  the  Mekong. 

Commander  BETHELL  (York,  E.R., 
Holderness)  :  Which  bank  is  that  ? 

•Sir  E.  grey  :  The  Eastern  bank. 
There  is  no  difference,  so  far  as  I  am 
aware,  between  the  two  Governments  in 
holding  thatsimilar  operations  on  the  West 
bank  would  break  the  assurances  given. 
The  hon.  Member  for  Southport  admits 
that  the  Government  have  been  prompt 
to  take  measures  for  the  protection  of 
British  life  and  property  at  Bangkok,  so 
I  need  say  nothing  more  on  that  point. 
As  to  the  question  of  the  neutral  zone, 
that  is  a  matter  which  now  forms  the  sub- 
ject of  negotiations,  and  it  is  consequently 
impossible  for  me  to  enter  into  details. 
Then  there  is  the  question  of  British 
trade  at  l^angkok.     It  is  said  that  wq 
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have  a  monopoly  of  the  trade  of  Bang- 
kok, but  that  is  not  the  only  place  where 
Great  Britain  monopolises  a  large  share 
of  trade.     I  will  only  say,  in  reply  to  this 
question,  that  I  read  out  to  the  House 
the  other  day  the  provisions  of  the  Treaty 
between  ourselves  and  Siara.     I  cannot 
conceive  that  more  than  one  interpreta- 
tion can  be  placed  on  the  Treaty,  aud  by 
reading  it  I  did  not  intend  to  convey  the 
impression  that  it  was  not  meant  to  put 
it   in  force.     With   regard  to  the   inde- 
pendence and  integrity  of   Siam,   I   will 
undertake  to  say  that  no  one  can  main- 
tain that  that  independence  aud  integrity 
have  been  violated  in  a  way  that  affects 
British  interests.     No  one  can   seriously 
contend  that  British  interests  or  trade  in 
Siam  have  been  injured  as  yet   by  the 
action  of  France,  Our  trade  is  untouched, 
and  the  negotiations  for  a  neutral  terri- 
tory are  proceeding  satisfactorily.      But 
hon.  Members  opposite  have  been  induced 
to  bring  forward  this  subject  not  so  much 
because  of  what   has   happened    in   the 
past  as  because  of  their  apprehensions  of 
what  may  happen  in  the  future.      With 
regard  to  the  future,  I  am  sorry   to  say 
that,  inasmuch  as  negotiations  are  still 
proceeding  in  Paris,  I  am  precluded  from 
saying  more  upon  the  subject  than  that 
Lord  Dufferin  has  the  fullest  and  most 
definite    instructions     for     the     protec- 
tion   of    our    rights    in    Siam,   and   to 
express  a  hope  that  the  Committee  will 
continue  to  place  confidence  in  the  Go- 
vernment.    With  regard  to  Madagascar, 
I  have  very  little  to  say  further  than  that 
the  relations   between  the  French  Go- 
vernment, Madagascar,  and  the  British 
Government   have  remained  unchanged 
since  the  present  Government  came  into 
Ofiee.     We  have  conceded  no  point  in 
referance  to  that  country.     The  question 
is  left   absolutely   as    it  was  when  the 
present   Government  came   into    Office. 
I  have  only,  in  conclusion,  to  express  the 
great  pleasure  with   which  I   heard  the 
hon.  Member  who  preceded  me  in  this 
Debate    refer,  in  words  of  the   highest 
praise,  to  the  way  in  which  the  Foreign 
Office  is  served'  by  all  those  in  its  service, 
especially  as  to  the  commercial  side  of 
its  policy.       I  endorse  every  word   the 
hon.  Gentleman  said.    I   desire   to  ex- 
press my  gratitude,   which   is   great   in 
proportion  as  I  am  conscious  of  my  own 
experience,   to  those  gentlemen   at   the 
JToreign  Office  who  by  tb^ir  energy,  their 


ability,  and  their  industry  have  given  me 
such  invaluable  assistance  in  performing 
the  duties  of  the  position  which  I  hold. 
We  do  not  in  this  country,  under  our  pre- 
sent system,  follow  the  example  of  some 
other  countries  in  opening  up  markets 
by  Reciprocity  Treaties  for  our  trade 
aud  commerce.  We  rely  entirely  on 
the  great  energy  and  ability  of  our 
commercial  classes.  We  recognise  at  the 
Foreign  Office  that  our  duty  is  to  clear 
the  channels  of  communication  and 
keep  them  open,  relying  upon  the 
enterprise  and  energy  of  our  com- 
mercial classes.  That  is  the  system 
which  has  brought  to  us  so  enormous  a 
share  of  the  trade  and  prosperity  of  the 
world. 

Mr.  J.  W.  LOWTHER  (Cumber- 
laud,  Penrith)  said,  he  thought  the  Com- 
mittee would  agree  with  the  hon.  Baronet 
that  it  was  impossible  for  him  to  make 
public  the  instructions  given  to  Lord 
Dufferin  in  regard  to  the  negotiations 
which  at  the  present  moment  were  being 
carried  on  in  Paris  in  reference  to  Siam. 
They  on  the  Opposition  side  of  the 
House  were  anxious  to  make  certain  that 
the  Government  fully  recognised  the  ex- 
tent to  which  British  interests  were  in- 
volved in  the  maintenance  of  the  inde- 
pendence'and  integrity  of  Siam.  He  did 
not  think  there  was  much  in  what  had 
been  said  by  the  hon.  Baronet  in  refer- 
ence to  Siam  to  quarrel  with.  But  he 
felt  bound  to  draw  attention  to  one  ob- 
servation of  the  hon.  Baronet,  and  that 
was  that  up  to  this  time  nothing  had  been 
done  to  impair  either  the  independence  or 
the  integrity  of  Siam.  That  was  an 
observation  that  he  could  not  allow  to 
pass  without  notice. 

•Sir  E.  grey  :  The  hon.  Gentleman 
has  not  quite  caught  my  expression. 
What  I  said  was  that  up  to  the  present 
time  the  independence  and  integrity  of 
Siam  have  not  been  violated  in  a  way 
that  has  permanently  injured  British 
iriterosts 

Mr.  J.  W.  LOWTHER  said,  that  he 
quite  admitted  the  force  of  the  hon. 
Baronet*s  qualification.  It  put  the 
matter  in  a  diffeximit  light.  He  did 
not  think  they  could  fairly  admit 
that  the  independence  and  integrity  of 
Siam  had  been  fully  maintained,  leaving 
British  interests  out  of  the  question 
altogether,  when  they  found  that  at 
present  this  ao-Cf^Ued  independent  State 
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was  not  permitted  to  have  a  military 
force  within  its  froutiers.  When  they 
fonnd  that  some  three  or  four  of  her 
islands  had  heen  actually  seized  by  a 
foreign  Power,  and  when  they  found  that 
her  ports  were  in  the  occupation  of  a 
foreign  Power,  be  admitted  at  once  the 
great  difficulty  the  hon.  Baronet  bad  in 
making  any  further  s  tatement  in  the  matter, 
and  be  would  simply  say,  before  passing 
from  the  question,  that  they  desired 
specially  to  call  the  attention  of  the  Go- 
vernment to  tbe  great  extent  of  British 
interests  in  Siam,  and  to  the  manner  in 
which  these  interests  might  be  affected 
by  agreements  which  might  be  entered 
into  between  France  and  Siam  without 
our  knowledge.  He  next  came  to  the 
question  raised  by  the  right  hon.  Baronet 
the  Member  for  the  Poorest  of  Dean  with 
regard  to  Madagascar.  The  right  hon. 
Baronet  bad  taken  the  line  that  the  late 
Government  had  recognised  a  Protecto- 
rate which  had  no  existence  either  in 
fact  or  in  paper.  What  were  the  actual 
facts  in  regard  to  the  matter  ?  The 
facts  were  that  after  the  war  between 
tbe  French  and  tbe  Hovas  in  tbe  year 
1884  a  Treaty  was  concluded,  the  first 
Article  of  which  provided — 

"The  Government  of  the  French  Republic 
will  represent  Madagascar  in  all  its  foreign  re- 
lations. Madagascar  abroad  will  be  placed 
under  the  protection  of  France." 

He  could  conceive  nothing  wider  than 
those  words  in  the  direction  of  giving  a 
Protectorate  to  France  in  the  foreign 
affairs  of  Madagascar.  That  Treaty  was 
laid  on  the  Table  of  the  House  by  Lord 
Salisbury  in  March,  1886,  and  it  lay  on 
the  Table  of  the  House  during  the  whole 
of  that  short  Parliament,  but  no  excep- 
tion was  taken  to  it.  Then,  in  the 
year  1890,  Lord  Salisbury's  Government 
simply  recognised  tbe  existing  state  of 
affairs.  They  entered  into  an  arrange- 
ment witb  the  French  Government  by 
which  they  recognised  the  Protectorate 
of  France  over  the  Island  of  Mada- 
gascar. His  contention  then  '  and 
now  was  that  the  Treaty  of  1890 
did  not  go  one  step  beyond  the  Treaty  of 
1886  between  the  French  and  the  Hova 
Governments,  and  he  hoped  that  the 
present  Government  would  not  go  one 
step  beyond  the  position  in  which  they 
at  present  found  themselves  in  relation  4o 
Madagascar.  So  faV,  as  his  recollection 
went    of    tbe   uegot^tions   which    bad 

Mr.  J.  W.  Lowther 


taken  place  in  the  short  time  he  had  had 
the  honour  of  being  at  the  Foreign  Office, 
he  did  not  think  there  was  anything  in 
the  Papers,  which  could  not  properly  bo 
laid  on  the  Table  of  tbe  House.  The 
last  Papers  were  laid  nearly  nine  years 
ago,  and  as  a  great  deal  had  happened 
since  then,  he  tbought  another  instal- 
ment of  Papers  on  Malagasy  affairs 
should  be  furnished  by  the  Government. 
He  was  sorry  to  say  be  differed  from  tbe 
right  hon.  Baronet  the  Member  for  tbe 
Forest  of  Dean  witb  reference  to  tbe 
arbitration  between  the  Colonies  and 
France  in  regard  to  the  Newfoundland 
fishery  disputes.  The  right  hon.  Baronet 
had  implored  the  Government  not  to  go 
on  with  the  arbitration  ;  but  he  should 
be  inclined  to  implore  the  Government  to 
go  on,  for  it  seemed  to  him  that  until 
they  got  that  one  point  settled  it  would 
be  impossible  to  arrive  at  a  solution, 
satisfactory  or  otherwise,  of  this  difficult 
question,  which  had  been  pending  now 
for  so  many  years.  It  was  true  that  the 
Colonial  Government  had  protested 
against  our  going  into  arbitration  on  this 
point.  The  Colonial  Government  really 
desired  that  tbe  Treaty  of  Utrecht  should 
be  ripped  up,  and  that  the  whole  ques- 
tion us  to  the  right  of  France  on  the  east 
and  north-east  shores  of  Newfoundland 
should  be  re-opened.  Tbe  Government 
made  such  a  representation  to  France, 
and  it  was  not  surprising  that  the  French 
rejected  it.  France  had  its  rights  upon 
that  particular  coast,  and  whether  New- 
foundland was  a  British  Colony  or  whether 
she  was  in  a  position  of  independence 
or  whether  she  was  joined  to  the  United 
States,  the  rights  of  France  would  still 
attach  to  the  particular  coast.  He  said 
again  that  until  they  got  this  question  as 
to  whether  lobsters  were  fish  or  not 
settled  they  could  not  make  any  progress 
in  dealing  satisfactorily  with  the  cod 
fisheries,  and  other  points  of  dispute 
between  the  two  Governments.  In  the 
agreement  for  arbitration  it  was  provided 
that  it  should  be  in  the  power  of  either 
the  British  or  the  French  Government 
to  submit  further  questions  for  con- 
sideration to  the  arbitrators.  He  desired 
to  join  with  the  hon.  Member  for  South 
Islington  and  the  Under  Secretary  in  the 
tribute  which  they  had  paid  to  the  gen-  f 
tleman  who  had  served  the  Foreign 
Office  with  exceptional  ability  during  a 
great  number  of  years,  and  whose  loss,  if 
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he  ever  bad  to  leave  the  ForeigD  Office,  it 
would  be  extremely  difficult  to  replace. 
Duriug  the  short  time  he  bad  beeu  in  the 
Foreign  Office  be  owed  a  great  deal  to 
the  assistauce  which  he  derived  from 
that  distinguished  public  servant,  Mr. 
Kennedy.  A  Return  might,  be  thought, 
be  issued  as  to  our  position  in  relation  to 
tariffs  of  foreign  nations.  He  bad 
received  many  inquiries  from  Chambers 
of  Commerce  as  to  tho  issue  of  such  a 
Return.  The  last  Return  had  been 
issued  five  or  six  years  ago,  many 
changes  had  since  been  made  in  the 
foreign  tariffs  against  our  goods.  The 
work  of  preparing  the  Return  would  be 
heavy  ;  but  the  materials  for  it  must,  be 
believed,  be  in  daily  use  at  the  Board  of 
Trade.  He  trusted  that  before  long  they 
might  have  the  promised  Paper  in  regard 
to  Vitu.  He  thought  that  before  deciding 
anything  definite  in  regard  to  Uganda 
we  should  ascertain  the  position  occupied 
by  the  British  Company  in  the  sphere  of 
influence.  The  position  of  affairs  in 
Samoa  bad  gone  from  bad  to  worse,  and 
he  would  like  to  be  informed  as  to  what 
bad  been  decided  in  regard  to  Mataafa, 
and  whether  there  was  any  prospect  of 
a  settled  Government  being  carried  on 
in  Samoa  ? 

•Mr.  PROVAND  (Glasgow,  Black- 
friars)  said,  it  was  only  becoming  that 
someone  on  his  side  of  the  House  should 
acknowledge  the  work  which  was  being 
done  by  the  Foreign  Office,  and  which 
had  been  referred  to  by  the  Member  for 
Islington  (Sir  A.  Rollit).  He  remem- 
bered that  in  1886  and  1886,  when  Lord 
Rosebery  became  Foreign  Minister,  the 
delays  in  obtaining  Consular  Reports 
sometimes  extended  over  two  or  three 
years,  but  a  change  came  about  during 
Lord  Rosebery *8  administration,  and  since 
then  these  Reports,  or  extracts  which  were 
likely  to  be  of  benefit  to  the  connnercial 
community,  had  been  furnished  with 
commendable  rapidity.  For  the  last 
three  or  four  years  the  Foreign  Office 
bad  given  them  commercial  information 
of  a  fuller  character  and  with  greater 
promptitude  than  was  furnished  by  any 
other  Government,  and  be  thought  that  a 
Parliamentary  Vote  of  Thanks  should 
be  accorded  Mr.  Kenned v  and  Lord 
Rosebery  for  the  good  work  they 
bad  accomplished  in  this  direction, 
and  which,  it  was  to  be  hoped, 
would  continue  and,  if  possible,  be  even 


improved  in  the  future.  He  should  like 
to  say  a  few  works  in  reference  to  what 
had  been  said  as  to  Saigon  and  the  other 
French  possessions.  He  had  been  for 
many  years,  and  was  still,  connected 
with  the  trade  of  Eastern  Asia,  and  there- 
fore perhaps  he  might  speak  with  the 
authority  of  one  who  had  not  only  lived 
there,  but  bad  been  actually  engaged  in 
the  trade  of  that  part  of  the  world. 
France  had  don6  enormous  work,  and  at 
very  great  cost,  in  trying  to  develop  trade 
in  Eastern  Asia.  Between  20  and  30 
years  ago  the  French  established  a  line 
of  steamers  there  to  which  the  French 
Government  gave  an  enormous  subsidy, 
but  those  vessels  were  chiefly  employed 
now  in  carrying  British  merchandise. 
The  French  trade,  with  the  exception  of 
the  silk  trade  which  they  had  with 
Shanghai,  was  a  very  small  and  trifling 
trade  indeed.  He  had  been  astonished 
sometimes  at  the  language  of  French 
diplomatists,  journalists,  and  politicians. 
One  would  think,  to  read  their  statements, 
that  the  French  bad  an  enormous  trade 
out  in  the  far  East,  but  as  a  matter  of 
fact  the  most  of  what  was  said  and 
written  upon  the  subject  was  largely 
mythical,  and  French  trade  in  the  far 
East,  as  we  understood  the  word,  had 
practically  little  existence  at  all.  There 
could  not  1)0  any  French  trade  in  any  ports 
in  the  East  if  trade  was  free,  because  it 
would  pass  into  our  hands  or  into  those 
of  the  Germans,  or  would  be  taken  by 
the  Chinese,  who  were  no  doubt  the 
dominating  trading  race  of  the  East, 
and  unless  the  French  prevented  us  or 
the  Germans  or  the  Chinese  from  doing 
trade  then  it  was  certain  they  would 
get  no  trade  for  themselves.  This 
was  true  of  every  place  the  French 
had  in  the  East.  When  they  obtained 
possession  of  any  place  they  immediately 
sat  down  and  concocted  fixed  regulations 
aimed  expressly  against  ourselves,  and  if 
the  first  series  of  enactments  or  regula- 
tions were  insufficient,  they  concocted  a 
few  more,  and  finally  arrived  at  this 
state  of  things  :  that,  whatever  little 
trade  could  be  done  or  was  done, 
must  filter  through  their  hands.  They 
must  take  a*  toll  for  everything  done  in 
the  place,  and  ujnless  they  made  the  regula- 
tions he  spoke,  of,  they  might  as  well 
leave  the  place. >  so  far  as  doing  any  trade 
themselves  wa^  concerned.  He  desired  to 
call  attentioQ  ^o  the  position  of  two  placen 
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in  the  East  which  did  a  large  trade  with 
Siam — ijamely,Hong  Kong  aud  Singapore. 
They  were  absolute  commercial  mysteries 
to  all  Frenchmen  who  had  never  lived  there. 
These  places,  40  years  ago,  had  no  ex- 
istence as  trading  places  at  all.  What 
were  they  to-day  ?  Singapore  was  an 
enormous  trading  entrepot  for  Java, 
Borneo,  Siam,  and  the  whole  of  the  places 
in  the  Straits,  and  Hong  Kong  was  an 
enonnous  trading  port  for  the  whole  trade 
of  the  seaboard  of  China.  Any  person  and 
any  country  might  trade  there.  But  that 
was  not  the  French  idea  of  trade  at  all. 
If  the  French  were  to  obtain  possession  of 
these  two  places  they  would  immediately 
concoct  fiscal  enactments  with  a  view 
to  direct  the  whole  trade  into  their  own 
pockets.  If  France  were  allowed  to 
impose  such  fiscal  regulations  as  these 
on  Siam  the  trade  of  Singapore  and  Hong 
Kong  would  suffer  materially.  It  was 
not  that  the  trade  would  be  done  by 
France,  but  it  would  cease  to  be  done  at 
all ;  the  little  that  remained  passing 
into  French  hands,  and  the  trade 
that  we  had,  at  the  present  time,  con- 
nected with  these  places  would  be  very 
seriously  affected.  Something  like  83 
per  cent.,  or  about  four  vessels  out  of 
every  five  coming  to  the  ports  of  Siam 
were  under  the  British  flag.  He  hoped 
the  hoii.  Baronet  the  Under  Secretary  of 
State  for  Foreign  Affairs  would  be  able 
to  give  us  an  assurance  that  our  interests 
would  be  amply  protected  in  any  arrange- 
ments that  were  come  to.  There  was 
not  the  smallest  doubt  we  should  be  able 
to  retain  the  large  trading  business 
he  had  spoken  of  unless  we  were  inter- 
fered with  by  France  in  the  regulations 
whicii  were  now  being  made.  He  hoped 
the  Foreign  Office  would  see  that  what- 
ever settlement  was  come  to  there  should 
be  nothing  in  it  to  prevent  our  continuing 
our  trade  relations,  both  by  sea  and  land, 
between  this  country  and  Siam,  and 
Singapore  and  Hong  Kong. 

Mr.  H anbury  (Preston)  desired  to 
support  the  views  which  had  been  stated, 
more  particularly  by  the  Member  for 
South  Islington.  Looking  at  this  question 
of  Siam  almost  entirely  from  a  commercial 
point  of  view,  representing,  as  he 
did,  a  manufacturing  constituency  very 
keenly  interested  in  finding  new 
markets  for  its  trade,  he  should  like  to 
say  he  listened  with  great  pleasure  to  what 
the  hon.  Baronet  said  as  \o  the  deeper 

Mr,  Provand  1 


interest  the  Foreign  Office  was  now 
taking  in  commercial  matters.  He  could 
assure  the  hon.  Baronet  that  if  the 
Foreign  Office  acted  firmly  and  vigorously 
where  the  trade  of  this  country  was  con- 
cerned, they  would  have  behind*  them 
such  a  force  of  popular  support — from 
the  industrial  population — as  perhaps  no 
Foreign  Office  had  ever  had  before. 
Referring  to  the  subject  of  Madagascar, 
it  struck  him  as  a  most  peculiar  fact  that 
there  should  be  this  difference  of  opinion 
between  France  aud  England  as  to  the 
proper  interpretation  of  the  Treaty 
relative  to  Madagascar.  It  seemed  to 
him  to  be  a  loosely  worded  document,  and 
it  was  quite  clear  that  France,  at  any  rate, 
did  not  quite  take  the  view  of  that  rather 
ambiguous  phrase,  *'  the  Protectorate  of 
the  Island  of  Madagascar,''  which  our 
Foreign  Office  then  took,  and  which  he 
hoped  was  taken  at  present.  It  was  really 
a  pity  that  the  language  of  the  Treaty  was 
not  less  ambiguous,  and  it  would  also 
have  been  better  if  the  Foreign  Office 
had  not  lent  itself  to  the  French  interpre- 
tation by  withdrawing  two  Consuls  from 
Madagascar  somewhat,  it  appeared,  at 
the  dictation  of  the  French,  thereby  im- 
plying that  the  French  interpretation  of 
that  Treaty  was  the  more  correct  one. 
As  to  the  question  of  Siam,  he  wanted 
to  press  the  Under  Secretary  for  Foreign 
Afi'airs  for  an  answer  on  two  points, 
which  he  did  not  think  were  necessarilj 
confidential,  and  on  which  the  hon. 
Member  for  Kingston  (Sir  R.  Temple) 
asked  for  information.  They  were  ques- 
tions as  to  matters  of  fact.  The  hon. 
Member  for  Kingston  asked  for  informa- 
tion as  to  how  the  indemnity  was  being 
paid  by  Siam,  and  whether  it  was  believed 
that  Siam  would  be  able  to  meet  the 
obligation  that  France  was  imposing 
upon  her,  and  he  also  asked  as  to  what 
information  had  been  received  with 
reference  to  the  French  entrenchments 
around  C ban ta boon.  These  were  two 
plain  questions,  which  could  be  answered 
without  any  disadvantage  to  the  Public 
Service.  The  hon.  Member  for  Kingston 
told  them  on  the  authority  of  a  states- 
man well  known  and  versed  in  Eastern 
affairs  that  the  Most  Favoured  Nation 
Clause  was  really  no  protection  for  our 
interests  in  Siam  against  the  kind  of 
concessions  that  it  was  to  be  feared  the 
French  would  be  able  to  wring  out  of 
the  Siamese.     This  statesman  contended 
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that  in  the  face  of  that  Most  Favoured 
Nation  Clause  the  French  won  Id  he  able 
to  treat  with  the  Siamese  in  this 
fashion.  They  would  say  to  the  latter— 
"We  shall  not  require  the  whole  in- 
demnity we  are  asking  for  if,  in  return 
for  our  not  doing  that,  you  will  give  us 
certain  monopolies  and  certain  couces- 
sions  In  your  own  country."  It  was 
maintained  that  it  was  perfectly  within 
the  obligations  under  which  Siam  rested 
towards  us  and  the  Most  Favoured  Nation 
Clause  that  she  should  come  to  some 
terms  of  that  kind  with  France.  It  would 
be  well  to  know  from  the  Foreign 
Office  whether,  according  to  the 
interpretation  they  put  upon  the  most 
favoured  nation  clause  it  was  possible  for 
the  Siamese  to  treat  with  the  French  on 
such  terms.  In  view  of  the  fact  that  it 
was  possible  these  concessions  and 
monopolies  might  be  granted  to  French 
subjects  under  French  pressure  it  was 
important  to  show  how  vast  were  our 
interests  in  Siam,  and  how  small  was  the 
French  interest  at  the  present  moment. 
No  less  than  87  per  cent,  of  the  whole 
■hipping  in  the  trade  to  Siam  was  English 
shipping  and  of  the  remainder  8  per  cent. 
was  Grerman.  The  value  of  the  English 
imports  was  93  per  cent.,  German  2  per 
cent.  In  value  the  English  exports  were 
85  per  cent.,  German  8  per  cent.  But 
there  was  something  further,  and  that 
was  that  the  greater  number  of  the 
vessels  carrying  foreign  flags  were 
chartered  by  Englishmen,  and  the  whole 
of  the  cargoes  carried  were  English 
cargoes  representing  English  trade.  In 
contrast  with  all  this,  according  to  the 
last  Foreign  Office  Report  the  French 
cargoes,  both  imports  and  exports,  only 
amounted  to  *03  per  cent.,  which  was  a 
perfectly  trifling  and  ludicrous  state  of 
trade  in  comparison  with  that  carried  on 
by  England  with  Siam.  The  mines  in 
Siam,  he  understood,  were  in  English 
hands.  Taking  the  special  exports  from 
Siam,  rice,  which  was  the  principal,  was 
almost  wholly  in  English  hands  ;  the  tea 
trade  was  almost  entirely  carried  on  by 
English  Arms,  and  the  paper  and  spice 
trade  was  in  the  hands  of  two  English 
firms.  Coming  to  the  trade  of  cotton 
manufacturing,  he  was  told  that  one- 
fourth  of  the  whole  import  trade  of  Siam 
consisted  of  cotton  manufactures,  and  the 
latest  Report  stated  that  the  goods  now 
0old  were  almost  entirely    of    English 


manufacture.  This  showed  the  enormous 
extent  to  which  England  was  interested 
in  this  country,  and  although  it  was  quite 
fair  for  the  Under  Secretary  to  say  that 
hitherto  English  trade  had  not  been  much 
aflected  by  what  had  been  going  on,  still 
it  was  possible  that  if  care  was  not  taken 
as  to  concessions  to  France  being  outside 
the  Most  Favoured  Nation  Clause  it  might 
happen  that  a  great  danger  would  be 
done  to  English  trade  which  represented 
three-fourths  of  the  whole  export  and 
import  trade  of  the  country.  He  came  to 
another  matter  connected  with  the  trade 
in  Siam  which,  prospectively  at  any  rate, 
affected  Lancashire  considerably.  He 
had  been  speaking  hitherto  of  internal 
trade,  but  he  wanted  to  say  a  word  or 
two  about  external  trade  which  might  be 
opened  up  through  Siam  or  Burmah  with 
the  South  West  of  China.  There 
was  a  teeming  population  there,  and 
great  openings  for  trade.  It  had 
been  the  object  and  desire  of 
English  merchants  for  a  Qonsiderable 
time  to  get  into  this  corner  of  China 
through  the  Burmese  State.  He  fancied 
the  road  for  a  railway  had  been  surveyed 
three  times — namely,  in  1866,  1869,  and 
1873.  Of  course,  the  annexation  of 
Burmah  made  this  route  a  great  deal 
more  possible.  Whatever  might  happen 
to  France  in  Siam,  we  could  no  doubt  go 
a  long  way  in  the  direction  of  the  south- 
west corner  of  China  through  our  own 
territories  ;  but  whether  we  were  able 
actually  to  reach  that  south  west 
corner  of  China  through  our  own  terri- 
tories would  depend  a  great  deal  upon 
what  was  done  in  Paris,  and  in  the 
negotiation  as  to  the  Burmese  Shan 
States.  It  was  a  question  how  far  per-, 
tions  of  these  Shan  States  could  be  dealt 
with  by  Siam,  or  how  far  we  could  claim  to 
have  complete  control  over  them.  Unless 
we  retained  the  power  to  go  through  certain 
of  the  Shan  States,  about  which  there 
was  this  doubt,  the  railroad  could  only 
be  carried  to  a  certain  point,  because  it 
would  then  have  to  pass  through  a  very 
mountainous  district  not  under  '^ ^^^  ^0 
control,  and  the  whole  of  the  trade  *^/^Si(|Br 
then  have  to  be  carried  on  bv  / '"^^^^^^^ould 
This  would  have  the  effect 'p^^^j^^j^^^ans. 
the  carriage  about  £30  a  ^^\^? f^  making 
prohibitory  rate.  So  ^^r,  '  V^^^^  almost 
to  gather  what  the  Fre^  IT  ^^  ^^^  able 
to  do  was  this  :    Thei^       ^^  ^,,^  trying 

/  orihe  Mekong, 


run  up  the  east  bank 
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and  if  Xhoj  were  able  to  run  through  the 
neutral  zone  they  would  be  able  to  reach 
North  West  China  by  their  own  railway, 
and  no  doubt  a  good  deal  of  the  present 
difficulty    had   been   caused   in   Siam    by 
their  dcj^ire  to  obtain  this  railway.     He 
expressed     the    strong    hope    that    the 
Foreign  Office,  in  the  negotiations  that 
were  taking  place,  would  lose  no  oppor- 
tunity of  seeing  that,  even  if  the  French 
did  get  this  communication  to  the  South 
West  of  China,  that  important  district, 
teeming  with  population   and  presenting 
large  openings  for  English  trade,  should 
not  bu  shut  out  from  us,  and   that  we 
should  be  able  to  get  this  communication 
through    the    Burmese    State   which   at 
the  present  moment  there  seemed  some 
likelihood  of  our  losing.     He  wanted  to 
ask  one  or  two  other  questions  as  to  the 
closing  of  the  trade  in  the  Soudan,  and 
also  as  to  ^^'yassaland.  With  reference  to  the 
Soudan,  he  approached  the  subject  entirely 
from  the  point  of  view  of  his  constituents 
interested  in  the  trade  there.  Until  1877  we 
acted  on  the  idea  that  the  only  way  of 
taming    the   Mahdi   and    his   successor, 
Osman  Digna,  was  to  try  and  starve  out 
that   country.       But    in    1887    a   better 
system  was  adopted,  and  General  Gren- 
fell  and  Sir  Charles  Hollis  Smith,  as  re- 
presenting the  English  Government  out 
there,  encouraged  trade  in  every  possible 
way.     They  had  advanced  to  a  station 
there  in  the  west   side  of  the  mountains 
called,  he  thought,  Boshee.     The  result 
was  that  the  tribes  were  able  to  pasture 
on  the    mo!iutaiiis   during   the  summer  ; 
they  were  bound  to  us  very  much  by  the 
fact  that  they  received  this    protection 
from  us,  and  thev  also  acted  as  an  ad- 
vance  post  against  raids  from  the  Arabs 
from    Khartoum    and    that    side.     But 
General  Greufell  and  Sir  Charles  Hollis 
Smith  had  been  succeeded  by   other  re- 
presentatives, a  new  system  was  adopted 
and  trade    was  closed   under  the  some- 
what mistaken   idea  that  we  should  be 
able  to  starve   out  the  people  of   that 
^ountry,  and  so,  if  necessary,  be  able  to 
the  Soudan  and  go  back   as  far  as 

Khar 

wholly 

was  this :  vK®  ^*^  °^*  heen  able  to  starve 

'  them  out,  it  \^8  ®^^*'''  »"^   ^"^^  ^^^'^g® 

had  happenedV"®   ^^   ^**^^^   ^^^^  ^^^7 

detrimental  to  thS  ^^o^our  of  this  country. 

Unddubtedlv   weV^<^  g^^«  »  P^^^g®  ^ 
the  Arabs,  and  dS"°S  *^®  *^™®  ^^  Sir 


um  ;  but  that,  he  was  told,  was  a 
istaken  notion.     What  occurred 


iVr.  Hanbury 


Charles  Hollis  Smith  we  practically  con- 
tracted that  we  should  protect  them  in 
future.  Under  his  successor  he  believed 
they  were  disarmed  ;  Osman  Digna  came 
down  upon  them,  raided  them,  destroyed 
their  crops,  carried  away  their  women, 
and  we  gave  no  protection  whatever  to 
these  disarmed  men.  If  that  was  true, 
it  was  dishonouring  to  this  country. 
Speaking  from  the  trade  point  of  view, 
these  raids  tended  to  destroy  what  little 
civilisation  there  was  in  that  country  ;  it 
destroyed  the  people  there,  or,  at  any 
rate,  it  destroyed  their  crops,  and  con- 
sequently the  opportunity  of  purchasing 
our  goods  by  a  people  who  might  be  very 
useful  customers.  Again,  the  policy  of 
trying  to  starve  out  Osman  Digna  in  the 
Soudan  had  entirely  failed,  for  he  was 
able  to  get  supplies  from  the  Masai ;  and 
the  only  result  was  that  the  Arabs  whom 
we  had  disarmed  and  had  pledged  our- 
selves to  defend  had  been  raided,  and  the 
whole  trade  with  the  Soudan  had  fallen 
into  the  hands  of  Italian  merchants. 
W^ith  regard  to  Nyassaland,  he  would 
point  out  the  anomalous  position  which 
Mr.  Johnston  occupied  there,  being  at 
the  same  time  Portuguese  Consul,  British 
Commissioner,  and  agent  for  the  British 
South  Africa  Company  within  the 
sphere  of  influence.  He  believed  Mr.  Cecil 
Rhodes,  when  he  was  last  in  England, 
spoke  very  plainly  to  the  shareholders 
of  the  British  South  Africa  Company  to 
the  effect  that  he  had  the  reversion  of 
Nyassaland,  and  that  he  was  actually 
subsidising  it  at  the  present  moment  by 
paying  for  a  large  force  of  police  there. 
This  matter  ought  to  be  cleared  up.  He 
had  received  many  complaints  that  so 
much  power  should  be  put  in  the  hands 
of  a  British  Commissioner  who  was  at 
the  same  time  the  servant  of  a  Char- 
tered Company  ;  and  he  would  like  to 
know  how  far  Mr.  Johnston,  in  acting 
in  this  double  capacity,  was  paving 
the  way  for  Nyassaland  to  fall  into 
the  hands  of  the  Chartered  Company  ? 
He  was  no  great  believer  in  these 
Chartered  Companies,  and  he  was  not 
sure  they  should  find  that  this  one  was 
destined  to  be  somewhat  of  a  failure,  as 
he  was  sorry  to  say  the  British  East 
Africa  Company  had  been.  Before  they 
gave  extended  powers  to  the  British 
South  Africa  Company  and  allowed  it 
to  extend  its  territory  so  much,  they 
ought  to  be  more  careful  that    it  was 
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really  a  companj  with  sufficient  means 
to  carry  out  the  work  coufidod  to  it. 
The  Chartered  Company  claimed  a  large 
jarisdiction  over  Matabelelaud  and 
Mashooaland  ;  but  he  was  told  the  deeds 
and  documents  transferring  to  the 
Chartered  Company  the  rights  over 
these  territories  had  not  been  handed 
over  to  the  Chartered  Company  by  the 
United  Concessions  Company  from  whom 
they  acquired  them  ;  the  Directors  of  the 
one  Company  being  to  a  large  extent 
Directors  of  the  other  Company.  There 
were  many  things  that  required  looking 
into  in  connection  with  the  British  South 
Africa  Company,  and  he  should  like  to 
know  from  the  Under  Secretary  for  the 
Colonies  whether  Mr.  Rhodes  was  justified 
in  telling  the  shareholders  of  the  Com- 
pany when  he  was  last  in  London  that 
he  had  the  reversion  of  Nyassaland,  and 
that  he  was  actually  subsidising  it  by 
finding  a  large  force  of  police. 

Notice  taken,  that  40  Members  were 
not  present;  Committee  counted,  and 
40  Members  being  found  present, 

•Sir  E.  ASHMEAD-BARTLETT 
(Sheffield,  Ecclesall)  said,  he  wished  to 
refer  to  the  statement  that  the  Member 
for  the  Forest  of  Dean  (Sir  C.  Dilke) 
made  with  regard  to  our  policy  towards 
Madagascar.  The  right  hon.  Baronet 
appeared  in  a  new  capacity.  He  (Sir 
Ashmead-Bartlett)  remembered  him  well 
in  the  old  days,  when  he  represented  the 
Foreign  Office,  and  when  he  was  always 
the  defender  and  the  advocate  of  France. 
The  right  hon.  Baronet,  according  to  the 
belief  of  the  Opposition  at  that  time,  was 
the  principal  cause  of  the  unfortunate 
policy  of  the  Government  of  the  day, 
which  was  based  on  the  overthrow  of  the 
understanding  with  the  great  Gorman 
Monarchies,  and  upon  an  alliance  with 
France  and  Russia.  There  was  no  doubt 
that  the  Government  of  1880  to  1885 
was  led  into  that  disastrous  Egyptian 
policy  more  or  less  by  the  influence  of 
the  right  hon.  Baronet.  The  right  hon. 
Baronet  attributed  the  Protectorate  of 
France  over  Madagascar  to  Lord  Salis- 
bury's short  Administration  of  1885-6. 

•Sir  C.  W.  DILKE  said,  he  did  not 
attribute  any  French  Protectorate  over 
Madagascar  to  Lord  Salisbury's  Govern- 
ment. What  he  complained  of  was  the 
terms  of  the  recognition  of  the  Protec- 
torate.    Getiend  want  of  confidence. 


•Sir  E.  ASHMEAD-BARTLETT 
said,  the  right  hon.  Baronet  was  referring 
to  the  Treaty  of  1890,  which  recognised 
the  Protectorate  of  France  over  Madagas- 
car; but  he  (Sir  E.  Ashmead-Bartlett) 
was  referring  to  the  Treaty  of  1885, 
which  was  the  result  of  the  policy  of  the 
present  Prime  MinistorV  then  Govern- 
ment. The  Treaty  of  1890  was  practically 
but  the  recognition  of  the  Treaty  of 
1885.  What  had  happened  since  1885 
was  simply  the  consequence  of  the 
ignorance  and  weakness  displayed  by 
the  Government  of  the  day.  That 
Government  made  a  great  surrender  in 
regard  to  British  interests  in  Madagascar 
in  allowing  the  French  to  do  as  they 
pleased.  He  would  say  that  there 
was  generally  a  want  of  confidence 
felt  in  a  Government  which  had  the 
present  Prime  Minister  at  its  head.  That 
want  of  confidence  was  nowhere  more 
conspicuous  than  in  the  results  which 
had  followed  upon  the  administration  of 
foreign  afiairs  by  the  present  Government 
during  the  past  twelve  months.  They 
had  at  the  Foreign  Office  a  man  of  great 
ability  and  patriotism ;  but,  all  the  same, 
there  was  a  fatal  gloom  overshadowing 
the  present  Government  in  their  foreign 
relations.  He  did  not  say  they  were 
responsible  for  all  the  attacks  tiiat  had  been 
made  on  British  interests  in  different 
quarters  of  the  globe;  but  there  was  a 
general  feeling  abroad  that  when  a 
Government,  of  which  the  present  Prime 
Minister  was  the  head,  was  in  Office, 
British  interests  could  be  attacked  with 
impunity.  That  feeling  had  been  illus- 
trated in  Egjpt.  The  pronouncement 
of  the  Leader  of  the  House  in  1891  with 
regard  to  the  embarrassment  and  injurious 
character  of  the  British  occupation  of 
Egypt  led  the  French  to  attack  that 
occupation,  and  to  intrigue  and  manoeuvre 
against  us  there,  and  so  bad  necessitated 
the  recent  increase  of  our  garrison  in 
that  country.  The  Prime  Minister  was 
the  cause  of  all  their  troubles. 
Siam  was  another  instance  of  the  same 
disastrous  influence.  As  the  hon.  Member 
for  Southport  had  said,  if  the  Govern- 
ment had  before  June  informed  the 
French  Government  that  a  moderate  rec- 
tification of  the  frontier  on  the  Mekong 
would  not  be  objected  to,  but  that  any- 
thing which  would  cripple  Siam,  or  would 
deal  a  blow  at  British  prestige  in  the  East, 
would  not  be  permitted,  the  whole  diffi- 
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culty  with  Siam  would  have  at  once  sub- 
sided. What  would  the  Uuder  Secretary 
of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs  have  said 
had  he  (Sir  E.  Ashmead-Bartlett), 
or  any  hon.  Member,  got  up  in  the  House 
10  weeks  ago  and  said  that  the  French 
would  filch  75,000  square  miles  of  terri- 
tory from  Siam  ;  that  the  Siamese  troops 
would  be  driven  away  from  both  banks 
of  the  Mekong  ;  that  the  revenues  of  the 
richest  Southern  Provinces  would  be 
seized  by  France,  and  important  strategic 
positions  on  the  Gi\lf  of  Siam  would  be 
occupied  by  the  French  forces  ;  that 
France  would  inflict  a  great  blow  on 
British  trade,  and  that  they  would  injure 
British  prestige  throughout  the  East  ? 
The  Under  Secretary  and  his  Colleagues 
would  have  poured  out  the  vials  of 
scorn  on  him,  and  he  would  have  been 
laughed  out  of  the  House.  Yet  every 
one  of  these  things  had  happened. 
Questions  were  repeatedly  put  to  the 
Government,  and  assurances  were  as 
often  given  that  no  danger  was  threat- 
ened to  Siamese  or  British  interests  ;  but 
all  these  assurances  had  been  falsified. 
The  Secretary  of  State  and  the  Under 
Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign  Affaire 
assured  the  country  that  the  independence 
and  integrity  of  Siam  were  objects  of 
first-class  importance  to  Her  Majesty's 
Government.  He  did  not  know  about 
the  independence  of  Siam,  but  he 
thought,  unless  the  present  policy  was 
reversed,  that  independence  would  exist 
only  in  name.  With  regard  to  the  in- 
tegrity of  the  country,  there  was  not  the 
slightest  doubt  that  that  integrity  had  been 
destroyed  by  the  forcible  transfer  of  the 
75,000  square  miles  of  Siamese  territory 
of  which  he  had  spoken.  Four-fifths  of 
the  export  trade  of  Siam  was  in  British 
hands,  and  any  disturbance  with  our 
foreign  Imperial  trade  inflicted  an  injury 
on  this  country,  and  especially  on  the 
working  classes  of  the  country.  On  this 
subject  he  should  like  to  read  a  quota- 
tion from  The  Times*  correspondent  at 
Baugkok.  He  wrote  in  Tuesday's 
issue — 

"  I  must  emphasise  everything?  that  I  have 
hitherto  leKgraphal  to  tiio  dlcct  that  it  is 
England  thai  is  really  attacked  throuji^h  Siam. 
Great  i^ritain  must  harbour  no  illusions,  as  she 
has  lost  prestige  in  the  East  up  to  the  present 
iu  this  Franco-Siamese  conflict.  The  leitew 
which  1  have  received  from  China  and  Japan 
clearly  show  this,  and,  as  reganls  Siam  itself,  so 
far  from  British  interests  being  considered  as 
fully  protected,  I  am  in  a  position  to  state  that 

Sir  E,  Ashmead-Bartlett 


important  British  enterprises  which  were  con 
templatetl  hei-e,  and   which  would  have  given 
employment     to    labour     and     capital,    have 
Ijeen   abandoned  owing    to    fears    for    Siam*s 
future." 

That,  he  thought,  was  worthy  of  the 
attention  of  Her  Majesty's  Government. 
With  regard  to  our  Indian  Empire,  he 
looked  upon  the  influence  which  the 
weak  and  unsuccessful  policy  of  the 
Government  with  regard  to  Siam  would 
have  on  India  as  being  probably  the  most 
serious  phase  of  the  whole  matter.  There 
was  no  use  in  our  affecting  an  ostrich-like 
security  while  Russia  was  advancing  on 
one  side  of  India  and  France  on  the  other. 
There  was  little  doubt  that  France  and 
Russia  were  combining  their  aims  and 
their  policy  in  Europe,  and  it  was  more 
than  likely  that  they  would  also  co 
operate  in  Asia.  He  feared  that  unless 
the  policy  which  the  Government  had 
pursued  in  the  past  was  sooo  and  com- 
pletely reversed  with  regard  to  Siam, 
they  would  find  ere  long  that  the  injury 
which  had  already  been  done  to  Siam, 
and  the  blow  which  had  been  struck  at 
British  prestige,  would  be  very  largely 
increased,  and  to  an  extent  that  might 
even  menace  our  power  in  the  East.  He 
had  desired  to  say  a  word  with  reference 
to  the  Pamirs,  but  at  this  late  period 
of  the  evening  he  would  refrain.  He 
would  only  say  that  he  hoped  the 
Government  were  correct  in  the  state- 
ment they  made  that  the  Russian  force 
in  occupation  had  not  been  increased,  and 
that  the  promise  of  the  Russian  Govern- 
ment not  to  increase  their  force,  or  to 
fortify  important  Passes  on  the  road  to 
India,  would  be  carried  out. 

•Mr.  LAWRENCE  (Liverpool,  Aber- 
cromby)  said  that,  interrupting  the 
Debate  on  Siam,  he  would  invite  the 
attention  of  the  Committee  for  a  short 
time  to  the  subject  of  the  West  Coast  of 
Africa.  They  had  heard  many  enco- 
miums on  the  efforts  and  services  of 
officials  of  the  Foreign  Office,  both  at 
home  and  abroad,  and  nothing  he  intended 
to  say  would  detract  from  the  value  of 
those  services.  The  action  of  the  per- 
manent officials  had,  no  doubt,  been  dic- 
tated by  the  general  policy  that  had 
animated  the  various  Cabinets  that  had 
ruled  over  this  country  for  the  last  few 
years.  He  desired  to  call  attention  to 
the  monopoly  which  the  Royal  Niger 
Company  had  set  up  against  the  expresi 
words  of  their  Charter  granted  in  1885. 
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This    monopolj     was     exercised    Id    a 
couQtrj     comprising      something     like 
000,000  sqnare  miles,  and  said  to  contain 
a  population  of  30,000,000.     The  district 
was  not  an  entirely  new  one,  ao  far  as 
British  trade  was  concerned,  like  other 
districts  in  regard  to  which  Charters  had 
been  granted.      It   had    been  known  to 
British  trade  for  50  years,  and  the  British 
Government   itself    had    been  s)>euding 
money  there  to  the  tune  of  £500,000.    It 
was  stated,  when  the  Charter  came  before 
the  Cabinet  of  the  day,  that  the  interests 
of  all  the  British  traders  had  been  bought 
up,  but  that  statement  was  incorrect,  be- 
cause within  the  last  few  months  they 
had  purchased  the  business  of  the  African 
Association,    which    had  all  along  pro- 
tested against  the  Charter,  and  besides 
this  Association  there  were  about  12:other 
firms  engaged  in  the  trade.     The  petty 
native  traders  who  for  a  large  number 
of  years  had  been  trading  up  and  down 
the    river     had     according    to    Bishop 
Crowther,     entirely     disappeared,      and 
the    potash    trade,    which    was    at  one 
time  entirely  in  the  hands  of  those  native 
traders,   who   were    agents    for   British 
firms,  had  been  monopolised  by  the  Com- 
pany.    Thus  a  trader  writes — 

**Wc  were  not  permitte*!  bj  the  Agent  to 
leave  Lokoja.  From  February  to  Jaly,  1885, 
we  were  detained  there,  unable  to  obtain  a  pas- 
sage for  lis  and  our  potash,  while  the  Company 
poared  into  I^Agos  some  hundred  tons  to  take 
advantage  of  the  '  boom '  then  existing  in  that 
market." 

This  was  not  a  Party  question,  both 
Parties  in  the  State  having  been  re- 
•poQsible  for  what  had  occurred.  The 
fact  was  that  five  or  six  years  ago 
the  colonising  enterprise  of  recent 
jean  was  not  so  distinctly  manifest. 
Imperial  federation  was  not  so  much 
talked  about.  Cabinet  after  Cabinet 
came  into  power,  and  while  they 
could  not  deny  the  great  British 
interests  that  existed  up  the  Niger  they 
had  not  the  courage,  as  they  should  have 
had,  to  send  out  a  representative  of 
their  own  to  organise  and  civilise  the 
district,  but  through  lack  of  courage 
they  handed  over  to  this  company 
the  duty  that  they  themselves  ought 
to  have  discharged.  The  Charter  was 
granted,  practically,  without  public  in- 
quiry and  behind  the  backs  of  the  Glasgow, 
Liverpool,  and  native  traders,  who,  until 
it  was  established,  had  no  knowledge  that 
it  was  goiog  to  be  granted.     The  Charter 


stated  that  no  monopoly  should  be  set 
up,    but    the    ink    of   the    Charter    was 
hardly     dry     when,     in      July,      1886, 
Lord   Aberdare,  at   the  annual   meeting, 
had  stated    that   the  Company   had  set 
out  with  the  full  intention  of  trying  to 
get  a  monopoly  of  the  trade  in  the  dis- 
trict.    When   a  monopoly   of  this  kind 
was  set  up  enormous  injustice  was  done 
to    other    traders.     He    distrusted    the 
policy  of  handing  over  a  great  territory 
to  a   limited  body  of  traders,   believing 
that  competition  was  far  more  civilising. 
Lord    Iddesleigh,    in    November,    1886, 
through  the  Foreign  Office,  had  stated  that 
he  considered  the  terms  of  the  Charter 
were     a     sufficient     guarantee     against 
any  monopoly  and  diffierential  duty  ;  but 
the  Committee  would  see  how  little  was 
the  effect  of  those  words.     It  was  clear  . 
to   everyone   that   when   a   person   was 
Governor  as  well  as  a  trader,  he  was  at  a 
great    advantage     over    other     traders. 
He     could     collect    revenue    from    the 
outside    trader;   he   could,  and   he  (Mr. 
Lawrence)     believed    he    did,    in    this 
case,     pay     backsheesh      to     some     of 
the    black    potentates    inland    in    order 
to  induce  them  to  bring  down  trade  to 
the   offices   of    the   Company.     It   was 
clear  that  a  monopoly,  though  protested 
against  on  paper,  was  certain   to   be  set 
up  in  practice.     A  duty  of  £50  and  £60 
and  up    to   £100   had   to   l>e    paid    for 
stations  on  the  Niger.     It  had,   too,  to 
be  paid  in   gold,  and   if  the  Committee 
remembered  that  at   present  barter  was 
the  sole  method  of  exchange  in  the  dis- 
trict it   would    be    understood    what   a 
hardship  it  was   to  make  these  traders 
bring    gold    out    from    England.     The 
Company  had  imposed  very  liijih  Import 
and  Export  Duties,  and  a  tax  upon  salt 
of    20s.   per   ton,    while   in    the    other 
African  States  in   the   neighbourhood   it 
was  5s.  a  ton,  and  in  the  adjoining  Niger 
Protectorate  4s.  per  ton.     The  duty  on 
palm  oil  was  20  per  cent,  ad  valorem^ 
and    on    palm    kernels   30    per  cent,  ad 
valorem.     These  Export  Duties,  which 
did  not  exist  in  other   British  territories, 
had  been  put  on  owing    to  suggestions 
thrown   out   at  the    Berlin    Conference, 
to  meet  the  special  expenditure  of  keep- 
ing down  slavery.     He  should  like  to  ask 
the  hon.  Baronet  to  say,  when  he  replied, 
what  was  theextriioxpenditurc  in  putting 
down  slavery  that  this  Export  Duty  was 
meant  to  meet,  and  whether  the  expend!- 
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tnro  was  as  large  as  the  amount  receiv^el 
ill  duties.  The  result  of  the  duties  had 
been  that  iu  two  years  eudiug  1888  the 
export  of  palm  kerucls  Irom  Lagos 
dropped  from  2,500  tous  to  1,000  tous. 
The  Committee  would  see,  therefore, 
that  the  Lagos  traders  had  just  reason  to 
object  to  the  monopoly  which,  owing  to 
the  action  of  Cabinets  at  home,  had  been 
set  up  on  the  Niger  River.  If  the  Go- 
yerument  at  home  had  been  content 
merely  with  having  called  into  existence 
the  Royal  Niger  Company,  and  had 
limited  its  trading  to  certain  places, 
say,  north  of  Onitscha,  perhaps 
those  he  represented  would  not  have 
asked  him  to  specially  draw  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Committee  to  the  matter  ; 
but  the  Cabinet  of  1892  improved  on 
the  Cabinet  of  1885,  and  had  extended 
the  area  over  which  the  Company  ruled, 
handing  over  to  them  the  Mahini  country, 
a  large  and  most  fertile  portion  of  the  Oil 
Rivers  district — about  90  miles  of  some  of 
the  richest  territoryin  that  part  of  theworld. 
How  was  it  that  the  Foreign  Office  per- 
mitted this  to  be  done,  notwithstanding 
that  they  had  a  most  serious  representa- 
tiou  from  the  Liverpool  Chamber  of 
Commerce  and  the  Lagos  traders  against 
it — supported,  too,  by  the  opinion  of  Her 
Majesty's  Consul  resident  in  those  parts  ? 
Those  he  represented  believed  that  the 
extension  of  Sir  Claud  Macdonald's  rule 
over  the  whole  of  that  area  would  bo  of 
enormous  advantage  to  the  trading  com- 
munity. It  would  do  away  with  the 
double  system  of  duties  obtaining 
there.  At  present,  the  charging  of 
duties  on  goods  going  out  of  that  terri- 
tory would  lead  to  confusion.  The  un- 
happy natives  had  no  idea  of  customs 
houses,  and  would  be  easily  placed  in  an 
interminable  fog  as  to  whether  they  were 
breaking  the  law  or  not.  The  country  was 
riddled  with  countless  streams  which  were 
the  road  ways  of  the  district.  Clearly  it  w^as 
expedient  that  such  a  district  should  be 
under  one  authority.  He  should  be  told 
thit  the  Niger  Company  originally  came 
into  existence  owing  to  the  enterprise  of 
our  Gallic  neighbours,  who  were  going 
north,  soulli,  cast,  and  west  annexing 
territory  ;  that  the  Company  was  char- 
tered in  order  to  secuie  posse.ssion  of 
these  territories  to  the  British  Crown,  lint, 
if  so,  he  hoped  the  Committee  would  agree 
with  him  as  to  the  reasonableness  of  the 
Company  leaving  th^   Claud  Macdonald 

Mr.  Lawrence 


territory  and  going  farther  afield,  with  all 
its  advantages — its  Imperial  support  and 
so  on.    It  should  leave,  under  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  Sir  Claud  Macdonald,  the  lower 
part  of  the  river,  which  had  long  since  been 
opened  up  to  British  trade,  and  which  had 
been  brought  under  British  influence  by 
Treaties  made  with  Her  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment, direct   through   its  own   Consuls, 
and  not  in  the  least  owing  to  the  action 
of  the  Niger  Company.     Although  this 
most  successful   government  of  the   Oil 
Rivers  Protectorate — which   had    imme- 
diately begun  to  pay  its  way — had  been 
established,  the  district  had  been  sliced 
off  and  handed  over  to  the  Royal  Niger 
Company.     He  did  not  think  this  Com- 
pany came  to  them  with  the  cleanest  of 
hands.     They  all  knew  that  beyond  seas 
many  things  were  done  hj  people  who 
bore  our  name  and  sailed  from  our  shores 
which  could  not  be  defended.    He  did  not 
wish  to  believe  that  all    the  statements 
which    came   from    these   districts   were 
true,  but  it  seemed  pretty  clear  that  some 
very  questionable  things  had  been  done 
by   agents    of    the    Company  ;    and    he 
should    like  to  know  how  far  they  had 
been  made  the  subjects  of  inquiry  by  the 
Foreign    Office   in  days  gone  by  ?     He 
believed  there  was  a  great  deal  open  to 
censure  in  the  early  conduct  of  the  Com- 
pany.    There  was  one  thing  which  had 
been    brought  under  his  notice  in  1885 
and    1886.     A   few    months   before  the 
Charter   was   granted    an    agent  of  the 
Company    captured    three    children    be- 
longing to  a  certain  tribe,  and  held  them 
as  hostages.     The  Company  had  written 
to  the  Foreign  Office  saying  that  the  act 
was  an  exceptional  one  under  an  excep- 
tional  state   of  things.      But  after   the 
three     children     were      captured,      and 
a     white     person    was     taken     in     re- 
taliation by  the  natives,  and   kept  in    a 
black  hole  for  some  time,  an  agent  of  the 
Company    was   actually  sailing    by  and 
taking  no  measures  to  secure  this  person's 
liberty.     There   were  other  stories  of  a 
sinister  character,  which  had  been  narrated 
in  the  columns  of   The  Liverpool  Daily 
Post — a    journal  whose  editor  had  been 
a  well-known  man  in  the  House.     It  was 
stated  in  that  paper  that  natives  endea- 
vouriuf^  to  run    the  gauntlet  through  the 
territory  of  the  Company  had  been  shot 
at.     Ho  could  not  vouch  for  the  truth  of 
that,    but    this  and    the  other  stories  to 
which  he  referred  could  easily  be  verified. 
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Then,  again,  the  Company  was  surrounded 
with  mjsterj,  and  its  own  servants  were 
bound  to  secrecj  as  to  its  action  under  a 
penaltj  of  £1,000.  The  clause  in  the 
'Con tracts  with  their  servants  ran  as 
follows  : — 

"Mr.  agrees  that  he  will  not,  either 


daring  the  currency  of  this  agreement  or  for  a 
period  of  ten  years  after  its  determination,  from 
any  cause  whatever,  without  the  assent  of  the 
Company,  communicate  to  the  newspapers  of 
Great  Britain  or  other  countries,  or  to  any  out- 
ride persons,  official  or  privat-e,  any  facts, 
whether  commercial,  industrial,  scientific,  or 
political,  in  connection  with  the  business  or 
administration  of  the  Company,  or  the  district 
occupied  by  the  Company,  or  with  those  jvho 
shall  have  visited  or  become  acquainted  wmi  it 
during  his  employment  in  the  Company's 
service,  and  that  he  will  not  publish,  or  dis- 
tribute privately,  any  pamphlet,  book,  or 
other  paper  disclosing  any  such  facts,  nor  in  any 
way  knowingly  induce  any  person,  or  persons,  to 
carry  on  any  occupation  of  profit  within  such 
districts.  .  .  .  The  amount  specified  is  by 
way  of  liquidated  damages,  and  not  by  way  of 
penalty,  but  any  such  payment  shall  not 
prejudice  the  right  of  the  Company  to  restrain 
a  continuance  of  such  breach." 

Sir  Claud,  when  Major  Macdonald, 
had  heen  sent  out  to  inquire  into 
the  allegations  against  the  Company, 
bat  his  Report  had  never  been  published. 
He  was  afraid  that  many  Foreign  Office 
Reports  were  for  the  Foreign  Office 
alone,  and  could  not  be  published,  but  he 
had  good  reason  to  believe  that  mauj 
officials — not  merely  Major  Macdonald — 
had  several  times  brought  to  the  know- 
ledge of  the  Government  facts  which 
showed  that  the  operations  of  the  Royal 
Niger  Company  ought  to  be  more  care- 
fully looked  into  than  tbey  had  hitherto 
been.  To  his  mind  what  should  be  done 
was  this  :  some  Crown  Commissioner 
«hoald  be  sent  to  reside  in  the  district. 
Furthermore,  in  his  opinion,  the  Company 
ought  to  be  compelled  to  publish  periodi- 
cal accounts  similar  to  those  which  were 
published  by  the  old  East  India  Company, 
showing  the  receipts  and  expenditure, 
both  administrative  and  commercial. 
Administration  and  trading  accounts 
should  be  kept  rigorously  apart.  What 
the  British  East  India  Company  were 
compelled  to  do  under  Acts  of  33  Geo.  III., 
c.  52,  and  53  Geo.  III.,  c.  155,  he  claimed 
that  the  Royal  Niger  Company  should  be 
compelled  to  do,  because  they  had  ousted 
all  other  traders  from  their  district.  Th is 
did  not  apply  to  the  British  South  Africa 
Company,  iu  whose  territory  there  were 
no  oatside  traders;  but  in  the  case  of  the 
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Niger  Company  the  Government  ought 
to  require  it  to  send  up  accounts  of 
all  their  expenditure  and  revenue  to 
be  laid  before  Parliament.  He  had 
ventured  to  bring  this  matter  before 
the  Committee,  because  they  had  hitherto 
received  no  reply  on  these  matters  from 
the  Foreign  Office.  No  doubt  it  would 
be  said  that  these  Companies  were  the 
cheapest  form  of  annexing  territory  to 
the  British  Crown,  and  that  it  did  not 
matter  in  the  long  run  which  trader  made 
the  profit ;  but  he  felt  convinced  that,  if 
they  wanted  to  spread  civilisation  rapidly 
and  to  found  it  on  a  sound  basis,  the 
soundest  policy  was  to  allow  competition 
to  come  in.  That  would  be  much  more 
efficacious  than  the  policy  of  tying  the 
hands  of  traders  by  allowing  a  monopoly. 

Mr.  J.  W.  LOWTHER  said,  ho  had 
already  trespassed  upon  the  time  of  the 
Committee  for  some  little  space,  but 
would  now  promise  to  be  brief.  He  was 
glad  the  bon.  Member  for  Liverpool 
(Mr.  Lawrence)  had  at  last  had  an 
opportunity  of  bringing  this  matter 
before  the  House,  though  he  was 
afraid  he  could  not  agree  with  the 
hon.  Member  in  the  view  he  had  pre- 
sented in  regard  to  the  action  of  the 
Niger  Company.  The  hon.  Member  re- 
presented that  the  Government  had 
handed  over  the  administration  of  this 
vast  territory  of  500,000  square  miles  to 
the  Niger  Company.  That  Company, 
by  pressing  up  the  river,  had  enabled 
Great  Britain  to  bring  under  her  sphere 
of  influence  the  vast  territory  in  question. 
Liverpool  merchants  who  traded  with 
that  part  of  Africa  had  not  ventured  up 
the  Oil  Rivers. 

Mr.  LAWRENCE  said,  that  he  knew 
of  one  firm  which  had  been  up  there  for 
40  years. 

Mr.  J.  W.  LOWTHER  said,  that  his 
information  pointed  to  the  fact  that  at 
the  time  the  Charter  was  granted  to  the 
Niger  Company  they  had  bought  out 
every  one  of  the  traders  on  the  whole 
river,  and  they  had  gone  l)ehiud  the 
Liverpool  traders,  who  confined  their 
operations  to  the  mouth  of  the  Oil  River, 
and  had  pushed  up  to  the  east,  and  there- 
fore it  was  not  unnatural  that  a  certain 
amount  of  trade  jealousy  should  arise  on 
the  part  of  the  Liverpool  merchants  as 
against  a  Company  ^hose  operations  had 
proved  to  be  eminently  successful.  His 
lion.     Friend     talked    about    monopoly, 
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but  where  was  the  monopoly  ?  By  the 
Berliu  Treaty  of  1885  the  navi- 
gation, of  the  Niger  was  open 
to  all  the  world ;  therefore,  the  clients 
of  the  hon.  Member  were  entitled 
to  make  use  of  it.  And  what  duties 
were  imposed  on  merchants  ?  Absolutely 
none.  There  is  not  a  single  Import  Duty 
imposed  on  any  merchandise  on  the  two 
rivers,  except  in  the  case  of  alcohol, 
tobacco,  and  war  material.  If  the  clients 
of  the  hon.  Member  wished  to  introduce 
those  things  into  the  country  duty  would 
have  to  be  paid,  but  as  to  ordinary 
articles  of  merchandise — in  which  the 
hon.  Member's  clients  probably  dealt — 
there  was  not  a  single  Import  Duty 
of  any  sort  or  kind  to  be  paid  throughout 
the  length  and  breadth  of  the  dominions 
of  the  Chartered  Company.  According 
to  the  information  supplied  to  him  (Mr. 
Lowther),  not  only  was  there  no  mono- 
poly, but  the  trade  of  the  independent 
traders  had  actually  increased  in  the 
district  since  the  Niger  Company  had 
been  granted  a  Charter.  In  1886  the 
Niger  Company  had  the  whole  of  the 
trade  ;  in  1887  independent  traders  had 
l-17th  of  the  trade;  in  1890  they  had 
1.12th  ;  and  in  1891  they  had  l-9th.  He 
did  not  feel  called  upon  to  defend  the 
Niger  Company,  the  Conservative  Go- 
vernment having  been  in  no  way  respon- 
sible for  the  granting  of  the  Charter. 
While  he  was  at  the  Foreign  Office  he 
came  to  the  conclusion  that  the  Company 
was  doing  a  most  admirable  work,  because 
they  prevented  any  importation  of  spirits 
above  the  deltaic  region,  and  in  the  lower 
regions  had  imposed  a  very  high  duty  on 
alcohol.  It  had  enormously  developed 
the  country  in  the  time  it  had  been  there, 
and  had  acquired  for  British  trade  and 
influeuce  this  vast  territory,  which 
amounted  to  nearly  500,000  square  miles, 
and  which,  if  it  had  not  been  so  acquired, 
might  have  been  swallowed  up  by  France 
10  years  ago. 

•Sir  E.  grey  said,  that  in  regard  to 
the  point  Raised  in  the  first  speech  of  the 
hon.  Member  for  Penrith,  as  to  whether 
any  fresh  Papers  on  Madagascar  would 
be  laid  on  \the  Table,  he  could  not 
give  an  rtJiswer  without  further 
inquiry.  Theyquestion  had  been  raised 
in  the  House  Already  this  Session,  and 
the  consideration  which  influenced  the 
Government  in  reusing  to  give  them  was 
that,  affairs  in  Madagascar  being  still  in 
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a  critical  state,  even  if  Papers  which 
might  be  produced  had  no  direct  bearing 
on  the  questions  at  issue,  they  might 
indirectly  have  some  disturbing  influence 
which  it  was  not  desirable  to  provoke. 
However,  the  point  raised  would  be  con- 
sidered. The  question  of  the  Return  of 
the  tarifls  of  foreign  countries  would  have 
to  be  considered  by  him  with  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Board  of  Trade  before  a 
reply  could  be  given.  The  Papers  as  to 
the  cession  of  Vitu  were  in  course  of 
preparation,  and  he  did  not  know  why 
they  had  not  yet  been  presented  to  Par- 
liament. There  had  been  no  intentional 
de^y  in  presenting  them.  With  regard 
to  Samoa  there  had,  no  doubt,  been 
some  trouble  there,  but  there  was  no 
intention  to  inflict  retributive  justice  on 
the  person  who  was  the  cause  of  it. 
Mataafa  was  imfortunate ;  he  did  not 
happen  to  be  the  nominee  of  the 
Treaty  Powers;  and,  secondly,  he  was 
not  successful.  He  was  placed  on 
board  a  man-of-war,  and  it  was  for 
the  three  Treaty  Powers  to  decide 
what  should  be  done  with  him.  He 
would  probably  be  placed  upon  an  island 
belonging  to  one  of  the  Treaty  Powers, 
where  he  would  be  secure,  so  far  as 
Samoa  was  concerned.  By  his  removal 
the  Government  of  Malietoa  had  been 
strengthened,  and  it  was  hoped  that  afiairs 
in  Samoa  might  progress  satisfactorily 
as  soon  as  the  new  officials  had  arrived. 
With  regard  to  Manicaland,  the  British 
and  Portuguese  Commissioners  had  met 
on  the  spot  and  had  gone  through  certain 
delimitations,  but  failed  to  agree.  The 
question  of  final  settlement  was  now 
the  subject  of  correspondence  between 
the  two  Governments.  Regarding  the 
Soudan,  he  was  as  much  against  the 
policy  of  starving  the  Soudan  as 
the  hon.  Member  himself,  but  the 
question  must  depend  upon  the  future 
influence  of  political  considerations.  As  to 
Chantaboou,  they  had  received  assurances 
that  its  occupation  was  only  to  be 
temporary,  while  as  to  the  Most  Favoured 
Nation  Clause,  the  Treaty  was  so  dis- 
tinct that  the  Government  would  be 
bound  to  see  that  no  commercial  advan- 
tages were  given  to  other  countries  which 
would  result  in  the  exclusion  of  British 
trade.  With  regard  to  Nyassaland,  it 
had  been  the  object  of  the  present  Go- 
vernment to  insure  that  its  administration 
should    be    impartial   as    regarded    the 
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yarious  interests  concerned,  and  the 
Government  had  hitherto  made  no  change 
in  the  conditions  under  which  it  was  ad- 
ministered. It  should  be  remembered 
that  in  all  new  territories  this  country 
had  to  consider  whether  the  taxpayers 
would  agree  to  expenditure  enough  to 
take  them  over.  If  the  British 
taxpayer  was  not  asked  to  pay,  they 
must  be  prepared  for  some  anomalies 
in  existing  administration.  As  to 
the  Niger  Company,  it  had  adminis- 
tered the  territory  over  which  it  ruled 
well,  and  had  raised  no  political 
complications.  After  the  most  careful 
inquiry  it  appeared  that  the  Customs 
raised  did  not  so  much  as  cover  the 
amount  which  ijie  Company  spent  in 
administration.  It  was  one  of  the  few 
Chartered  Companies  which  paid  a 
dividend. 

•Sir  J.  FERGUSSON  (Manchester, 
N.£.)     said,     the     Debate     had      been 
necessarily   discursive,   but    beyond    all 
doubt  the  most  prominent  subject  before 
the  Committee  had  been  the  state  f'  "^^^ffairs 
in  Siam.     In   his   humble   opinioit^  the 
Committee  ought  to  accept  as  satisfactory 
the  statement  made  by  the  Under  Secre- 
tary.    He   could   not  associate   himself 
with  the  opinion  of  the  hon.  Member  for 
Sheffield    (Sir    E.    Ashmead  -  Bartlett), 
as    he    did    not     believe     that    British 
prestige     had     been     lowereil     in     the 
East    and     in     India     by     the     occur- 
rences   that  had  taken  place.     We  did 
not,     and     we      never      had,     assumed 
responsibility  for  a  protectorate  in  Siam, 
and  he  ventured  to  think  our  reputation 
was  more  likely  to  suffer  from  extrava- 
gant   pretensions   than   from    confining 
our  efforts   to   our  legitimate   interests. 
The    Under     Secretary    of    State    had 
accentuated  the  statement  he  made  on  a 
former  occasion  with  regard  to  our  great 
commercial   interests   in    Siam   and  the 
Resolution   of    Her   Majesty's    Govern- 
ment  to  defend  and  protect  them.     He 
believed    they   might   look   with    confi- 
dence to  the  Foreign  Secretary  to  act  up 
to  the  spirit  of  that  statement,  and  they 
would  pay  careful  attention  to  the  result 
of  the  negotiations  that  were  going  on. 
He  believed  the  Secretary  of  State  had 
due   regard   to  the  interests  of    British 
commerce,  for    it  would   be  not  only  a 
national  loss,  but  a  national  disgrace  to 
allow  those   interests   to   be   injured  or 
destroyed.     The  Committee  ought  to  be 


satisfied    so    far    with    the    assurances 
of  the  Under  Secretary. 

Mr.  Haxbury  rose 

Sir    W.    HARCOURT:    I    beg   to 
move,  "  That  the  Question  be  now  put." 

Question  put,  "  That  the  Question  be 
now  put." 

The  Committee  divided  ; — Ayes  140  ; 
Noes  55. — (Division  List,  No.  296.) 

Question  put  accordingly,  and  agreed 
to. 

Resolution  to  be  reported. 

Motion  made,  and  Question  proposed 

"  That  a  sum,  not  exceeding  £25,680,  be 
granted  to  Her  Majesty,  to  complete  the  sum 
necessary  to  defray  the  Charge  which  will  come 
in  course  of  payment  during  the  year  ending 
the  31  st  day  of  March  1894,  for  the  Salaries 
and  Expenses  of  the  Department  of  Her 
Majesty's  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies, 
including  certain  Expenses  connected  \^'ith 
Emigration." 

•Sir    E.    ashmead- bartlett 

said,  be  wisbed  to  call  attention  to  the 

position  of  affairs  in  Mashonalaud.   That 

position  was  critical,  if  not  perilous,  for 
British  subjects  and  British  interests. 
There  were  some  1,500  British  subjects 
now  engaged  in  developing  the  resources  of 
that  distant,  but  most  promising  and  na- 
turally rich  country.  They  were  practi- 
cally cut  off  from  the  rest  of  the  British 
possessions.  Hundreds  of  miles  separated 
them  from  any  immediate  assistance 
which  could  be  afforded  either  by 
the  Imperial  or  the  Colonial  Govern- 
ment. The  hon.  Member  for  Preston 
(Mr.  Ilanbury),  in  a  speech  ho  had  made 
earlier  in  the  evening,  had  attacked 
Chartered  Companies.  lie  (Sir  E. 
Ashmead  -  Bartlett)  was  sorry  to  hear 
that  from  the  hon.  Member,  because  if 
the  hon.  Member  would  carry  his  mind 
back  to  Jjie  latter  portion  of  the  last 
century  and  the  earlier  portion  of  the 
present  century  he  would  see  that  the 
East  India  Company,  the  great  prototype 
of  the  present  Chartered  Companies,  had 
done  the  greatest  amount  of  good  for  the 
commerce  and  Imperial  power  of  this 
country.  The  greatest  commercirfl  de- 
velopment of  this  country  abroad  had  ori- 
ginated from  the  efforts  of  private  indivi- 
duals, w^orking  sometimes  for  their  own 
hand  and  sometimes  banded  together  as 
Chartered   Companies.     What   was   the 
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position  of  the   British  Chartered  Com- 
pauies    in    South    Africa  ?     They   had 
been      carrying     on      a      great      work 
of  exploration  and  development   in   one 
of    the  richest  territories,  of  the  world. 
A  grave  danger  now  threatened   them. 
Lo    Bengula,    a    powerful    and    savage 
Monarch,  who  could  put  from  15,000  to 
20,000  armed  men  in  the  field,   was  dis- 
satisfied     with      their     progress,     and 
threatened  them  with  serious  danger,  if 
not  complete  destruction.     Although  the 
colonists  might  be  able  to  defend  them- 
selves within  Forts  Victoria  and  Salis- 
bury from  any  attacks  by  Lo  Bengula^s 
warriors,  their  work,    their   wealth,  and 
their  resources  were  of  such  a  character 
that   their    retirement  within   the   forts 
would  practically  ruin  all  their  enterprise. 
Their  work  was  twofold — mining  and 
agricultural.     There  were  no  two  forms 
of  industry  so  open  to  destruction  by  an 
enemy  as  mining  and  agriculture.  Every- 
body knew  how    easily  crops  could  be 
destroyed,    cattle    carried    off,    and    the 
machinery     and    appliances    of    mining 
ruined  by  an  active  enemy.     Therefore, 
the   retirement   of   the   colonists  within 
those  forts  would  mean  the  practical  ruin 
of  their  settlement  and  the  destruction  of 
their  agricultural  and  mining  enterprise, 
which    were   very  open  to  the  enemy's 
attack.     The  Government  had  assumed 
an  unjust  and  illogical  attitude  towards 
this  great  British  enterprise,  for  they  had 
said  to  the  Chartered  Company  that  their 
forces,  which  would  be  adequate  for'  the 
defence   of  the  forts,   but  absolutely  in- 
adequate for  the  protection  of  the  settle- 
ment  from   the   raids   of  the  Matabele, 
were    not    to    undertake    any   offensive 
movement,  but  were  to  remain  on    the 
defensive.     But  the  only  practical  way  of 
dealing   with  the  danger  would  be  by  a 
speedy  movement  of  the  whole  of   the 
British  forces  in   Mashonaland  upon  the 
King*s  kraal.     He  had  asked  the  Prime 
Minister    the   other    day     whether    the 
defence  of  a  position  was  not  often  best 
secured  by  offensive  tactics.     That  state- 
ment was  received   with  ignorant    jeers 
by  the  Radical  Party,  and  he  was  not 
surprised  at  that.     The  latest  news  from 
Mashonaland  was  that,  in  the  opinion  of 
Sir   H.   Loch   and    of    the    responsible 
authorities  in  Mashonaland,  Lo  Bengula 
was  at  the  present  moment  temporising, 
because  he  had  sent  some  6,000  of  his 
men  on  a  raid  into  the  Mashukuhunbwe 
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country  to  the    north    of  the    Zambesi, 
and   until   they   returned  he    would   be 
unable  to  take  the  offensive  against  our 
colonists.      When    that    force    returned 
Lo  Bengula  would  be  in  a  position   to 
throw  between  15,000  and  20,000  armed 
barbarians    against   the   small    body   of 
1,500  colonists  in  that  distant  country. 
What    was     the     character     of     those 
Matabele  ?  The  Under  Secretary  of  State 
for  the  Colonies  had  tried  to  throw  some 
responsibility  on  the   late  Government. 
"  Though  Lo   Bengula's   character  was 
known,"  said  the  hon.  Gentleman,  "  the 
late  Government  had  some  negotiations 
with  the  Potentate."     He  would  venture 
to  submit  that  that  argument  was  wholly 
beside  the  matter.      The   hon.    Gentle- 
man had  added  that  these  raids  of  the 
Matabele,  which  used  to  be  of  a  most 
destructive  and   horrible   character,  had 
practically  ceased.     But  that  was  not  so. 
The  raids  had  been  resumed  in  the  pre- 
sent year,  and  had  been  attended  with 
all  thahorrors  of  the  massacre  of  the  help- 
less^jtshonas  and  the  carrying  into  cap- 
tivity of  their  women  and  children.  Every 
British  Government  had  at  some  time  or 
other   to    enter  into    negotiations    with 
Powers  and  Potentates  whose  character 
for  humanity  might  very   largely  be  dis- 
puted.    The  object  of  the  late  Govern- 
ment, as  well  as  of  the  Chartered  Com- 
pany, in  entering  into  negotiations  with 
the  King  was  to  secure  peace  and  order 
for  the  large  districts  which  had  hitherto 
been  exposed  to  the  raids  of  these  savage 
tribes  ;  and  it  was  because  that  policy, 
which    had    been  successful    for  several 
years,  was  now  threatened  with  attack  by 
Lo  Bengula  that  he  now  brought  the  matter 
before  the  Committee.     He  would  refer 
hon.  Members  who  wished  to  know  any- 
thing about  the  Matabele  and  their  raids 
to   the   letters    which  appeared  in    The 
Times  of  that  day  and  on  previous  days, 
the  statements  in  which  would  be  fully 
confirmed  by  everyone  who  knew  any- 
thing  about    South  Africa.     He  would 
read  a  few  extracts  from  a  letter  which 
had   appeared  in  The  Times  of  August 
29th,  from  the  Bishop  of  Derry,  whose 
knowledge  of  South  Africa  was  derived 
from  the  most  authentic  sources — 

"The  Matabele  are  descended  from  a  Zulu 
tribe  which  emigrated  in  1825  under  Um- 
milhquiri,  father  of  Lo  Bengula.  They  form  a 
military  state  or  caste  ;  they  are  soldiers,  not  for 
defence  but  for  the  raids  upon  feebler  tribes  for 
cattle,  slaves,  and  especially  women.  Mashona- 
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land  is  the  centre  of  their  raids,  their  happy 
hunting  ground.  The  Matabcle  loves  to  kill, 
lives  to  kill." 

The  Bishop  then  went  on  to  describe  the 
raid  of  the  Matabele.  The  kraals  of  the 
Mashonaa  were  surrounded  at  night.  In 
the  morning  the  savages  made  a  descent 
on  them,  massacred  the  men,  and  car- 
ried off  the  women,  children,  and  cattle  into 
captivity.  A  certain  number  of  Mashona 
men  were  preserved  in  order  to  drive  the 
Mashona  cattle  into  the  country  of  the 
Matabele,  and  when  they  arrived  there 
these  unfortunate  men  were  brutally 
slaughtered  before  the  eyes  of  their 
families.  That  happened  this  very  year, 
and  yet  the  Under  Secretary  for  the 
Colonies  told  them  that  the  raids  were 
things  of  the  past. 

The    under     SECRETARY    of 

•STATE   FOR    THE   COLONIES   (Mr. 

S.  BuxTOx,  Tower  Hamlets,  Poplar)  : 

I  did  not  say  that.     I  said  to  a  large 

extent. 

Sib  E.  ASHMEAD-BARTLETT 
said,  the  words  "  large  extent "  were  not 
used  by  the  hon.  Gentleman,  or,  if  they 
were  used,  they  were  used  in  such  a  way 
that  the  attention  of  the  House  had  not 
been  fixed  on  them. 

Mr.  S.  BUXTON  :  The  hon.  Gentle- 
man^s  question  to  me  was  whether  or  not 
I  could  say  that  the  raids  had  ceased 
within  the  last  few  years.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  with  the  exception  of  the  raid 
the  other  day,  the  raids  are  to  a  large 
extent  things  of  the  past. 

Sir  E.  ASHMEAD-BARTLETT 
said  he  differed  from  the  hon.  Gentleman 
as  to  his  impression  of  what  he  had  said 
on  the  subject.  The  cessation  of  these 
murderous  raids  was  due  to  the  policy  of 
the  late  Conservative  Government  and 
of  the  Chartered  Company.  But  what 
had  happened  this  year  in  Mashona- 
land  ?  In  July  one  of  Lo  Bengula's 
impis  raided  the  country,  and  many 
of  the  unfortunate  Mashonas  were 
massacred  close  to  Victoria  itself,  and 
their  women  and  children  were  carried 
off.  Lo  Bengula,  when  remonstrated  with 
by  the  agent  of  the  company,  said  that 
the  Mashonas  were  his  slaves,  and  that 
he  had  the  right  to  treat  them  as  he  chose. 
For  the  last  50  years  the  unfortunate 
Mashonas  have  been  subjected  to  this 
persecation,  and  thousands  of  them  had 
been  kiUed  and  their  women  and  children 
made  alATea.      The  country   in   which 


these  atrocities  were  being  perpetrated 
was  a  country  under  British  protection, 
a  country  in  which  the  British  flag  was 
flying.  It  might  be  true  that  the 
Chartered  Company  were  largely  respon- 
sible for  peace  and  order  in  Mashonaland  ; 
but  it  was  impossible  for  the  Government 
to  repudiate  the  responsibility,  which 
must  in  the  last  instance  fall  upon  them 
for  the  protection  of  the  British  sub- 
jects in  that  country,  and  for  the 
security  of  those  who  looked  up 
to  them  for  security.  The  Government 
had  thrown  upon  the  Company  the 
responsibility  of  protecting  British  sub- 
jects within  their  territories,  and  yet  had 
forbidden  them  to  take  aggressive  action 
against  Lo  Bengula,  which  seemed  to  be 
the  only  effective  method  of  giving  pro- 
tection to  those  who  were  dependent  upon 
them  for  their  lives.  All  that  was  asked  was 
that  the  Company  and  the  British  settlers, 
in  their  district  should  be  allowed  to  deal 
a  deadly  blow  at  this  barbarous  and  cruel 
tyrant,  and  thus  secure  Mashonaland  for 
all  time  against  the  raids  of  the  Matabele. 
When  Lo  Bengula's  impis  returned  from 
the  raid  they  were  making  against  the* 
Masbukuhunbwes  it  would  be  impossible  to 
protect  Mashonaland  from  the  overpower- 
ing numbers  of  these  savages  should  they 
attack  the  settlement.  If  such  a  thing 
occurred.  Her  Majesty's  Government 
would  have  to  bear  the  responsibility. 
The  Government  had  adopted  the  very 
worst  policy  that  it  could  adopt.  They  haiL 
adopted  the  half-and-half,  meddling  and 
muddling,  policy  which  always  character- 
ised a  Ministry  of  which  the  present 
Prime  Minister  was  the  head,  and. 
refused  to  permit  the  Company  to 
adopt  the  only  rational  means  of  de- 
fending themselves  against  these  raids. 
Lo  Bengula  claimed  that  the  Mashonas 
were  his  slaves,  and  that  he  had 
a  perfect  right  to  carry  off  their 
cattle  and  their  women  and  children. 
What  were  these  Mashonas  doing  for 
the  settlers  ?  They  were  supplying 
the  necessary  labour  by  which  alone 
the  country  could  be  developed ;  they 
acted  as  agricultural  labourers  and 
mining  labourers  in  Mashonaland.  These 
unfortunate  people  had  taken  refuge  from 
Lo  Bengula  in  their  mountain  fastnesses. 
They  had  been  induced  to  come  down 
from  these  fastnesses  in  the  belief  that 
they  would  be  preserved  from  the  cruelty 
of  the  Matabele  under  the  protection  of 
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raided  by  Lo  Bengula.  The  Bishop  of 
Derry  in  his  admirable  and  eloquent 
letter  well  described  the  terrible  results 
of  these  raids — 

•*  The  Mashonas  are  absolutely  necessary  for 
the  development  of  the  country,  whilst  their 
extermination  is  growing  nearer  every  year. 
The  sight  of  gentle,  unoffending  servants  sim- 
ply hacke<l  to  pieces,  their  blood  spurting  over 
the  Englishman's  gown,  or  the  £nglishman*s 
coat,  is  something  too  terrible  for  thought  to 
dwell  upon.  This  cloud,  big  with  death,  ever 
threatening  to  break  into  a  fresh  storm,  and 
forming  again  and  again,  must  be  dissipated, 
unless  the  peaceful  development  of  Mashona- 
land  is  to  become  impossible." 

The  present  condition  of  affairs  was 
described  in  an  extract  which  he  would 
read  from  The  Times  newspaper — 

"  Dr.  Jameson,  the  Administrator  of  Mashona- 
iand,  who  knows  more  about  the  situation  than 
anyone,  has  declared  the  present  position  to  be 
impossible,  and  says  that  it  renders  action  of 
some  sort  imperative.  Mining  work  in  Mashona- 
land  is  suspended  ;  the  natives  who  supply  the 
manual  labour  cannot  be  induced  to  come  down 
from  their  fastnesses.  Prospectors  are  obliged 
to  remain  within  the  protected  area  of  the 
Company's  occupation.  On  all  sides  the  opinion 
appears  to  be  gaining  ground  that  a  trial  of 
strength  between  the  forces  of  barbarism  and 
civilisation  in  that  part  of  Africa  is  becoming 
inevitable.  Such  a  trial  has  in  no  way  been 
courted  by  the  Company.  War  is  financially 
undesirable,  and  if  the  conflict  could  have  been 
postponed  for  another  decade,  the  Company 
would  have  been  in  a  better  position  to 
enter  into  it  with  the  necessary  assurance  of 
snccess." 

AH  this  showed  that  a  grave  re- 
sponsibility would  rest  on  the  Government 
if  they  adopted  the  policy  they  had 
announced  to  the  House.  Her  Ma- 
jesty's Government  had  no  right  to 
blow  hot  and  cold  in  this  matter,  for 
it  involved  the  well-being  and  prosperity 
of  1,500  British  subjects,  and  possibly 
their  lives  as  well.  Either  the 
Government  should  undertake  respon- 
sibility for  the  protection  of  our  fellow- 
subjects  in  Mashonalaud,  or  should  give 
the  British  South  Africa  Company  a  free 
hand  in  dealing  with  Lo  Bengula. 

Commander  BETHELL  said,  it  was 
obvious  that  the  Chartered  Companies 
must  be  restrained  by  the  Government 
to  some  extent  ;  it  was  not  less  obvious 
that  if  war  ensued  the  Imperial  Govern- 
ment must  sooner  or  later  interfere  to 
pr6tect  British  subjects.  The  Under 
Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs 
had   that  evening  spoken  of  Chartered 
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Companies  as  excellent  institutions,  but  in 
his  own  view  the  policy  of  colonising  by 
means  of  such  Companies  was  very 
doubtful.  It  might  be  that  the  accounts 
which  had  been  referred  to  might  turn 
out  to  be  somewhat  exaggerated,  and  it 
might  even  yet  be  found  preferable  to 
square  Lo  Bengula  rather  than  to  fight 
him.  But  whether  that  was  so  or  not,  he 
thought  it  was  quite  clear  that  inasmuch  as 
the  Imperial  Government  restrained  the 
Chartered  Company  from  taking  any 
step  which  they  have  believed  to  be 
necessary  for  the  safety  of  those  over 
whom  they  ruled,  obviously  in  some  way 
or  other  the  Imperial  Government  would 
have  to  come  to  their  assistance  in  time 
of  difficulty.  He  would  suggest  to  his 
hon.  Friend,  who  thought  more  vigorous 
action  should  have  been  taken  by  the 
Government  that  he  should  remember* 
that  if  the  Imperial  Government  was 
called  upon  to  pull  the  chestnuts  out  of 
the  fire  for  the  Chartered  Company,  it 
might  have  something  to  say  to  the 
Chartered  Company  about  the  chestnuts 
after  they  were  pulled  out.  He  would 
not  now  enter  at  greater  length  into  the 
ethics  of  Chartered  Companies.  He 
would  prefer  to  proceed,  as  formerly,  by 
slow  steps  into  a  new  country.  That 
course  was  pursued  in  Nyassalaud  with 
extremely  happy  results ;  and,  while 
upon  this  point,  he  would  like  to  ask 
that  more  frequent  Reports  might  be 
published  as  to  the  condition  of  this  part 
of  Africa.  Although  he  would  have 
liked  to  have  had  some  disciission  before 
Parliament  closed  on  certain  important 
questions  connected  with  Uganda,  they 
could  not  well  discuss  anything  until  the 
Papers  relating  to  that  part  of  Africa 
were  before  them. 

Mr.  J.  CHAMBERLAIN  :  I  want  to 
say  a  word  or'two  upon  questions  relating 
to  African  colonisation,  but  before  I 
do  so  I  would  like  to  say  that  I  am  also 
very  much  interested  in  another  Colony 
— the  Bahamas — the  discussion  in  regard 
to  which,  I  believe,  will  be  raised  by  my 
hon.  and  gallant  Friend  opposite.  It  is 
quite  as  much  for  the  convenience  of  the 
Government  and  the  Committee  as  for 
ours  that  we  should  separate  what  we 
have  to  say  and  keep  each  subject  dis- 
tinct ;  but,  of  course,  if  the  Government 
are  going,  without  giving  us  the  slightest 
warning,  to  move  the  Closure  at  some 
early  period,  then,  of  course,  it  will  be 
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necessarj  for  us  to  deal  with  the  various 
subjects  together.  I  do  hope  that  the 
Under  Secretary  will  take  this  opportu- 
nity of  giving  the  Committee  in  some 
detail  the  opinions  of  the  Government 
upon  the  whole  question  of  Chartered 
Companies,  which  is  a  subject  of  the 
utmost  importance,  and  has,  within  the 
last  few  years,  received  great  develop- 
ment. The  Chartered  Company  of 
Borneo  has,  perhaps,  been  made  a  pre- 
cedent, which  has  been  largely  followed 
in  the  case  of  Africa.  I  am  not  prepared 
to  say  that  this  is  the  best  policy  to 
follow,  and  experience  must  have  shown 
that  there  are  great  difficulties  connected 
with  it.  On  the  other  hand,  there  is 
much  to  be  said  in  its  favour.  If  we  are 
to  proceed  with  that  policy  there  ought 
to  be  some  continuity,  and  some  rule 
ought  to  be  laid  down  as  to  the  respon- 
sibility of  the  Imperial  Government  in 
connection  with  Chartered  Companies. 
There  is  no  advantage  at  all  in  Chartered 
Companies  unless  you  intend  deliberately 
and  permanently  to  throw  upon  them  the 
responsibility  which  you  have  committed 
to  their  charge.  You  say  to  a  Chartered 
Company — **  We  give  you  powers  to 
provide  for  the  peace,  order,  and  good 
government  of  the  land  which  we  trust 
to  your  care,**  and  then  at  the  very  first 
opportunity,  the  moment  there  is  any 
trouble  in  the  land,  there  is  at  once  a 
demand  upon  the  Imperial  Government 
that  they  should  interfere,  and,  apparently, 
the  Imperial  Government  drifts  and 
drifts  until  at  last  it  does  interfere.  We 
have,  therefore,  all  the  disadvantage  with 
regard  to  Chartered  Companies,  all  the 
trouble  and  risk,  and  none  of  the  advan- 
tages. I  think  that  is  altogether  a  mis- 
take. For  myself,  I  may  say  that  I  have 
not  seen  reason  to  doubt  that  the  system 
of  Chartered  Companies  might  have  been 
a  very  good  system,  at  all  events,  in  the 
early  days  of  the  colonisation  of  these 
countries ;  but,  as  I  have  said,  you 
should  make  an  arrangement  with  a 
Chartered  Company  and  stick  to  it. 
You  must  say  to  them — "  You  have  the 
responsibility,  and  you  must  take  it  up. 
If  you  go  into  a  country  you  must  take 
the  risk.**  In  the  case  of  the  British 
South  Africa  Company,  I  am  not  aware 
that  they  have  even  disputed  this  respon- 
flibility,  or  their  readiness  to  fulfil  their 
obligation  ;  but  then  the  Government 
comes    in    and    interferes    with    them. 


and  when  the  Company,  which,  by  the 
way,  had  asked  for  no  assistance,  pro- 
posed to  take  a  forward  movement  or  an 
aggression,  as  it  had  been  called,  but 
which  was  really  a  defensive  movement, 
as  he  understood  it,  against  this  Chief 
Lo  Bengula,  then  the  Imperial  Govern- 
ment steps  in  and  says,  "  You  shall  not 
move  an  inch  without  consulting  us  : 
you  are  not  to  take  the  only  true  method 
of  protecting  the  people  who  look  to  you 
for  protection  ;  you  are  not  to  take  the 
only  reasonable  method,  which  is  to 
punish  Lo  Bengula  for  his  aggressions.** 
If  the  Government  was  going  to  take  the 
resjponsibility  of  saying — "  You  shall  not 
punish  Lo  Bengula  for  his  aggressions,** 
then  all  I  can  say  is  that  in  that  case  the 
Government  will  have  a  very  heavy  re- 
sponsibility if  any  massacreof  either  native 
or  European  subjects  of  Her  Malesty 
took  place.  I  think  the  Government 
ought  really  to  state  the  matter  plainly 
for  the  information  of  the  Committee. 
We  ought  to  know  exactly  what  our  rela- 
tion is  to  these  Chartered  Companies. 
Are  they  practically  independent  bodies  ? 
In  that  case  let  them  take  the  responsi- 
bility, and  then  they  will  have  no  claim 
on  this  country  ;  but  if  the  Government 
resolve  to  interfere  with  the  policy  of  the 
Companies,  we  shall  be  answerable  for 
any  failure  of  that  policy.  I  hope  we 
shall  have  a  clear  statement  on  this 
subject. 

The  under  SECRETARY  op 
STATE  FOR  THE  COLONIES  (Mr.  S. 
Buxton,  Tower  Hamlets,  Poplar)  :  I 
do  not  think  the  Committee  will  expect 
me  on  this  occasion  to  enter  at  length 
into  the  question  of  Chartered  Companies 
generally.  We  have  Chartered  Com- 
panies in  various  parts  of  the  world.  So 
far  as  the  Colonial  Office  is  concerned 
we  have  only  one  in  any  sense  under  our 
control ;  the  Foreign  Office  have  four  or 
five,  and  I  do  not  think  it  would  be  ex- 
pedient on  the  present  occasion  that  I 
should  attempt  to  lay  down  any  principle 
which  ought  to  direct  the  Foreign  Office, 
as  well  as  the  Colonial  Office,  in  dealing 
with  these  Companies.  But  so  far  as  the 
British  South  Africa  Company  is  con- 
cerned, the  position  is  that  they  acknow- 
ledge themselves  to  be  entirely  respon- 
sible both  for  the  administration  and  the 
protection  of  the  territory  over  which 
thev  have  control,  but  in  their  Charter,  at 
regards  any  question  of  dispute  between 
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them  and  the  chiefs  in  their  territory, 
there  is  a  distinct  clause  which  enables 
Her  Majesty's  Government,  if  they  think 
fit,  to  interfere  in  that  dispute  and  to 
forbid  the  Company  taking  a  forward 
action,  or  to  come  to  some  arrangement 
with  them  in  regard  to  that  particular 
matter.  Government  are  in  communica- 
tion with  the  Company  in  regard  to 
the  dispute  with  Lo  Bengula,  and  they 
have  made  no  complaint  whatever  in 
regard  to  the  attitude  Her  Majesty's 
Government  have  taken  up.  They  have 
declared  themselves  perfectly  competent 
to  look  after  their  own  protection,  and 
they  have  declared  themselves  very  well 
satisfied  with  the  moral  support  which 
we  have  given  them. 

Sib  E.  ASHMEAD-BARTLETT  : 
What  is  the  moral  support  ? 

Mr.  S.  BUXTON  :  The  moral  sup- 
port is  that  we  have,  as  regards  the 
posts  of  danger  in  Bechuanaland,  sent 
up  more  police,  and  we  are  prepared 
in  that  sense  to  show  Lo  Bengula 
that,  as  far  as  we  are  concerned, 
be  cannot  attack  our  territory  with  im- 
punity. It  has  been  assumed  that  the 
Company  are  in  a  position  to  attack 
Lo  Bengula  at  the  first  moment.  That 
is  entirely  and  absolutely  incorrect.  The 
Government  arc,  of  course,  bound  to  take 
an  interest  in  the  action  of  the  Company, 
and  what  we  have  done  so  far  as  regards 
their  position  is  simply  this — we  have 
said  that  at  the  first  moment  they  should 
not  make  an  aggressive  movement  on 
Lo  Bengula  without  our  knowledge  and 
authority.  A  good  deal  has  been  said 
about  Matabelelaud  and  Lo  Bengula  and 
his  raids,  which  I  do  not  desire  to  defend  ; 
but  I  think  we  ought  to  require  two 
things.  In  the  first  place,  these  raids  are 
no  new  thing,  and,  in  the  second  place, 
as  regards  the  raid  the  other  day,  Lo 
Bengula  declared  that  he  sent  the  imp! 
in  order  to  punish  the  Mashonas,  partly 
on  our  account — because  they  had  stolen 
some  telegraph  wires — and  partly  be- 
cause he  wanted  to  get  back  some  cattle 
that  had  been  stolen.  I  think  it  is  quite 
clear  that  this  impi  did  largely  exceed 
his  orders,  and  that  they  were  very  severely 
punished  by  a  large  number  being  killed. 

Sir  E.  ASHMEAD-BARTLETT 
(interposing)  :  What  was  the  subsequent 
statement  ? 

Mr.  S.  BUXTON:  His  statement 
was  that  which  we  have  always  admitted 
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— namely,  that  the  Mashonas  were  his 
subjects.  We  have  always  admitted 
that  they  were  his  subjects,  and  his 
statement  that  they  were  his  slaves  waa 
another  way  of  saying  that  they  were 
under  his  jurisdiction.  What  I  wanted 
to  point  out  was  this  :  at  the  present 
moment,  whether  as  a  matter  of  right  or 
wrong,  there  can  be  no  justification  od 
the  part  of  the  Company  for  an  aggres- 
sive movement  which  the  hon.  Gentle- 
man is  so  anxious  should  be  undertaken^ 
and  where  also,  quite  apart  from  the 
rights  and  wrongs  of  the  case,  at  the 
present  moment  they  are  not  in  a  position 
to  make  it.  And,  so  far  as  we  are  con- 
cerned, we  are  not  going  to  be  rushed 
into  another  South  African  War.  We 
feel  it  is  only  right  and  just  from  the 
point  of  view  of  Imperial  interests  as 
well,  I  am  bound  to  say  I  think  of  the 
interests  of  the  Company  themselves, 
that  they  should  not  by  a  forward  move- 
ment, without  proper  support,  be  allowed 
to  suffer  some  reverse  which  might  raise 
a  very  large  number  of  native  troops 
throughout  other  parts  of  Africa  against 
the  white  men.  We  are,  as  far  as  we 
can,  desirous  of  ending  this  dispute  in  a 
peaceful  way  ;  we  are  very  anxious  to- 
take  no  more  risks  than  wo  can  possibly 
help,  but  at  the  same  time  the  Govern- 
ment are  fully  aware  of  the  responsi- 
bilities which  they  have  undertaken  by 
forbidding  this  forward  movement* 
They  believe  that  is  the  right  policy. 
They  know  that  at  the  present  moment 
the  Chartered  Company  themselves  are 
in  accordance  with  the  action  they  have 
taken,  and  I  can  only  say  in  the  very 
delicate  position  of  the  question  at  the 
present  moment  that  remarks  such  as 
those  of  the  hon.  Member  are,  in  my 
opinion,  very  mischievous  and  highly 
inexpedient.  [Sir  E.  Ashmead-Bart- 
LETT  :  Which  remarks  ?]  The  obser- 
vations which  the  hon.  Member  used 
more  than  once,  that  in  his  opinion  we 
ought  to  allow  and  encourage  the  Com- 
pany to  attack  Lobengula  whether  right 
or  wrong — [Sir  E.  Ashmead-Bart- 
LETT  :  I  said  nothing  of  the  kind] — or 
whether  they  are  likely  to  be  successful 
or  be  defeated.  These  remarks  are  so 
much  in  accord  unfortunately  with  the 
views  of  persons  on  the  spot — but  not 
with  responsible  people  in  the  Company 
— ^that  I  fear  unless  a  strong  expression 
of  opinion  in  this  House  is  made,  they 
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maj  eaeilj  rush  us  into  this  war  which 
we  are  very  anxious  to  avoid.     I  hope, 
at  all  events,  that  we  may  be   able   to 
avoid  any  difficulty  with  Lo  Bengula,  and 
I  think  the  hon.  Gentleman  ought  to  re- 
member that  the   Company    and    these 
Colonists   have   been   very  fortunate   in 
having  had  up  till  now  a  very  easy  and 
peaceful  time,  and  I  do  not  think  on  the 
first  difficulty  which   arises    that    they 
ought     to      complain,    or     that     they 
ought    to    call     upon     Her     Majesty's 
Government  to  support  them    in    their 
aggressive  movement.     We  are  prepared 
to  defend  the  territory  for  which  we  are 
responsible  ;  we  are  prepared  to  do  our 
best  to  avoid  difficulties  of  this  sort,  and 
the   Company  themselves    declare    that 
in      their      opinion      they      are      quite 
prepared  to  meet  any  emergency.  There- 
fore, as  far  as  we  are  concerned,  while 
we  fully  feel  the  responsibility  of  any 
action  we  may  have  taken  in  the  matter, 
we  believe  that  such  action  as  we  have 
taken  has  been  in  the  interest  of  peace 
and  in  the  interests  of  the  company  them- 
selves, and  we  believe  that  if  a  difficulty 
arises  we  shall  be  in  a  proper  and  right 
position  to  meet  and  deal  with  it.     With 
regard    to   what    has    been    said   as   to 
further    Papers    on    this    and     kindred 
matters,  I  have  in  the  last  day  or  two 
laid  some  Papers  on  the  Table,  which  I 
hope  will  be  printed  and  circulated  in  a 
very  short  time.  As  regards  the  question 
of  Swaziland,  I  think  hon.  Members  will 
feel  that  it  will  be  more  convenient  to 
discuss  that  question  when  we  reach  it  in 
the  ordinary  course ;  and  if  hon.  Mem- 
bers desire  to  speak  on  it  they  had  better 
do  so  on   the   special  Vote   instead   of 
mixing  it  with  other  questions. 

•The  chairman  (Sir  J.  Goldsmid, 
St.  Pancras,  S.)  called  upon  Sir  C.  Dilke, 

when 

•Sir  E.  ASHMEAD  -  BARTLETT 
said  :  I  desire,  by  way  of  personal 
explanation,  to  say  that  the  Under 
Secretary  has  very  considerably  mis- 
represented what  I  have  said.  I  did  not 
advise  a  forward  movement.  I  said  that 
the  Government  had  no  right  to  throw 
all  responsibility  upon  the  Chartered 
Company,  and  at  the  same  time  forbid  all 
offensive  movement.  The  first  I  knew 
of  the  forward  movement  was  the  state- 
ment by  the  Government  that  they  had 
distinctly  forbidden  a  forward  movement. 
With  r^^ard  to  the  statement  of  the  hon. 


Gentleman,  in  my  opinion,  on  the  whole, 
not  unsatisfactory,  and  if  his  answers  to 
my  questions  had  been  in  the  same  sense, 
the  House  would  have  been  spared  much 
of  my  remarks  to-night. 

•The  chairman  :  I  must  point  out 
to  the  hon.  Member  that  this  is  more 
than  an  explanation. 

•Sir  C.  W.  DILKE   called   attention 
to  the  action   of   naval  officers   on    the 
Treaty  shore  of  Newfoundland,  and  said 
it  would  be  impossible  for  Parliament  to 
impose  its  will  upon  any  other  Colony 
which  had  responsible  and  representative 
institutions  in  the  manner  in  which  it  had 
attempted  to  do  in  the  case  of  the  self- 
governing  Colony  of  Newfoundland.  The 
Under  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies 
had   been  reported  to  have  said,  in  reply 
to   a   question,   that    the   recent  extra- 
ordinary action  of  the  naval  officers  was 
in  pursuance  of  a  discretion  conferred  by 
Treaty.     He   had   afterwards  explained 
that  he  was  misreported  and  had  not  said 
"Treaty."    But  the  discretion  alluded  to 
was  not  contained  in  any  Statute,  and  it 
appeared  to  him  that  the  powers  which 
were  exercised  by  the  naval  officers  were 
outside  any  law.     Turning  to  the  Blue 
Book  which  had  recently  appeared,  he 
said  that  the  first  action  taken  by  Lord 
Ripon  in  the  matter,  to  judge  by  a  tele- 
gram sent  to  the  Colonial  Government, 
went  in   the  same  direction  as  that   in 
which  the  late  Government  had  gone  in 
their  dealings  with  the  colony,  only  the 
language  was  still  more  peremptory.     In 
the  telegram  Lord  Ripon  threatened  that 
Her   Majesty's    Government   would   be 
compelled  to  resort  to  coercive  Imperial 
legislation.      The  whole  question  now  in 
dispute  arose  out  of  the  meaning  to  be 
attached  to  the  words   saying  that   we 
should  not  molest  or  interfere  with  the 
French  fishery  in  the  Royal  declaration 
attached   to  one  of  the  Treaties.     The 
British  contention  was  that  we   had  a 
concurrent  right  of  fishery  on  that  part  of 
the  Newfoundland  shore  upon  which  the 
Treaty  of  Utrecht  had  given  the  French 
the  right  to  land  and  dry  fish.       That 
part  of  the  coast  was  an  integral  portion 
of  the  Colony  and  it  returned  two  Mem- 
bers to  the  Colonial  Legislature.     It  had 
not  been  until  the  lobster  fishery  com- 
menced, in  the  year  1882,  on  the  Treaty 
shore,  that  conflict  arose  on  the  French 
Treaty  rights.  In  1887  the  French  naval 
officers  began  to  cut  the  nets  of  British 
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fishing  boats  that  were  engaged  in  fish- 
ing off  the  Treaty  shore,  and  to  remove 
British  lobster  pots,  and  so  did  that 
which  our  Government  had  declared  that 
thej  had  no  right  to  do.  He  denied  that 
Newfoundland  had  been  unwilling  to 
carrj  out  Treaty  obligations,  and 
declared  that  if,  instead  of  a  feeble 
colony,  they  had  had  to  deal 
with  an  Australasian  Colony,  no  attempt 
would  have  been  made  to  bully  the 
Colony  or  to  propose  Imperial  coercive 
legislation,  as  had  been  attempted  in 
the  case  of  Newfoundland.  He  did  not 
think  that  it  was  to  the  advantage  of 
the  Colony  that  arbitration  should  take 
place  upon  the  limited  subject  to  which 
it  was  confined,  and  as  regarded  which 
it  constituted  a  partial  admission  of  a 
monstrous  claim.  He  did  not  wish  to 
interfere  with  the  Treaty  rights,  but  in 
their  protection  of  the  French  they  had 
gone  far  beyond  the  letter  of  the  Treaty. 
They  had  prevented  their  own  Colonists 
from  making  use  of  their  own  country, 
and  it  was  because  he  felt  that  they  had 
gone  much  too  far  that  he  ventured  to 
call  the  attention  of  the  Committee  to 
the  matter. 

Mr.  a.  C.  MORTON  (Peterborough) 
rose  to  Order. 

•Mr.  DEPUTY  SPEAKER  said,  there 
was  no  question  of  Order  involved,  and 
called  upon 

Colonel  HOWARD  VINCENT 
(Sheffield,  Central),  who  had  risen  simul- 
taneously with  Mr.  Morton.  The  hon. 
Member  said  that,  having  been  recently 
in  Newfoundland,  he  would  impress  on 
the  Government  how  deeply  the  Colonists 
felt  upon  this  question,  and  how  necessary 
it  was  to  arrive  at  a  settlement. 

♦Mr.  a.  C.  MORTON  said,  that 
he  did  not  intend  to  detain  the 
Committee  unnecessarily,  but  he  was  of 
opinion  that  they  ought  to  protect 
the  British  citizens  in  Newfoundland. 
The  hon.  Gentleman  (Mr.  J.  W. 
Lowther)  had  stated  that  the  colonist 
desired  to  "  rip  up "  the  Treaty  of 
Utrecht.  That  was  not  Ipo.  The  New- 
foundlanders had  stated  dikinctly,  through 
their  Delegates  who  wenp  here  in  1891, 
that  they  desired  and  wfere  willing,  to 
purchase  the  French  rights,  whatever 
they  were,  at  a  fair  price.  I  And  all  that 
they  asked  of  the  BritislJ  Government 
was  that,  as  Newfoundland  was  a 
poor    Colony,   the  British  \  Government 
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should  lend  them  the  money  at  a  low 
rate  of  interest,  and  he  (Mr.  Morton) 
was  assured  that  the  Newfoundlanders 
would  pay  both  interest  and  principal  of 
such  a  loan.  He  (Mr.  Morton)  did  not 
think  much  of  the  proposed  Arbitration. 
After  all,  it  would  only  decide  whether  a 
"  lobster  "  was  a  fish  or  not,  and  would 
leave  the  main  question  undecided.  On 
the  whole,  he  (Mr.  Morton)  thought  it 
would  be  just  as  well  to  drop  the  pro- 
posed Arbitration  altogether,  and  to 
approach  the  French  Government  in  a 
friendly  manner  with  a  view  to  settle 
the  question  finally  by  purchasing  the 
French  rights  ;  and  it  was  admitted  that 
the  French  people  had  rights  on  the 
Newfoundland  coast.  Until  that  was 
done  the  "Newfoundland  difficulty" 
would  never  be  settled.  And  he 
(Mr.  Morton)  earnestly  hoped  that 
the  present  Government  would  do 
their  best  to  get  the  matter  settled. 
He  (Mr.  Morton)  had  by  several  ques- 
tions called  the  attention  of  the  Under 
Secretary  of  State  (Mr.  Buxton)  to  some 
grievances  of  the  Newfoundlanders,  but 
the  replies  were  not  very  satisfactory. 
One  of  those  matters  was  with  regard  to 
the  naval  officers  acting  as  Magistrates 
in  questions  affecting  the  rights  of  the 
colonists.  What  the  Newfoundlanders 
said  was  that  they  had  Magistrates  and 
Courts  of  their  own  on  the  land,  and 
they  objected  to  their  citizens  being 
tried  in  secret  on  British  ships  with- 
out any  chance  of  their  being  properly 
represented  or  protected  by  publicity. 
He  (Mr.  Morton)  hoped  that  the  Govern- 
ment would  in  this  matter  allow  the 
colony  complete  Home  Rule.  Then 
there  was  the  question  of  Admiral  SirB. 
Walker,  and  the  compensation  cases.  He 
was  informed  that  the  Admiral  had  evaded 
service  of  the  writs  which  had  been  issued 
against  him.  That,  if  correct,  was  a  dis- 
graceful state  of  things,  and  should  not 
be  allowed  by  the  British  Government 
to  exist  for  a  single  day.  Surely  the 
British  Government  could  appoint  some 
respectable  solicitor  at  St.  John's  to 
accept  service  of  these  writs,  and  allow 
the  Supreme  Court  to  hear  and  settle 
these  cases.  In  this,  as  in  other  matters, 
he  (Mr.  Morton)  hoped  that  the 
Colonial  Office  would  do  their  best  to 
remove  the  grievances  which  were  pro- 
perly complained  of,  and  do  justice  to  our 
oldest  colony. 


\ 
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*SiR  J.  GOLDSMID  said,  as  he  un- 
derstood the  matter,  there  were  three 
points  of  complaint.  The  Colonists  com- 
plained that  the  Government  here  had 
decided  against  them  without  fairlj  con- 
sidering the  i)osition  of  aifairs  ;  that  hj 
the  Treaty  the  French  had  the  right  to 
put  up  temporary  buildings  only  for  the 
purpose  of  curing  cod,  whereas  they  had  put 
up  most  substantial  factories  in  order  to  do 
something  else;  and  further,  that  the  British 
Government  did  not  protect  them  against 
the  French,  who  destroyed  the  nets  and 
implements  of  the  local  fishermen,although 
they  had  at  least  equal  rights  with 
the  French  to  fish  for  Crustacea  as  well 
as  for  cod.  He  thought  the  Admiralty 
might  easily  give  instructions  to  the 
Naval  Officers  to  prevent  the  French 
from  taking  the  law  into  their  own  hands. 
He  could  not  see  the  object  of  arbitra- 
tion. What  was  the  point  for  arbitra- 
tion ?  Was  it  whether  a  lobster  was  a 
fish  ?  If  that  were  determined,  how 
would  it  settle  the  dispute  ?  He  agreed 
with  much  of  the  argument  of  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  the  Member  for  the 
Forest  of  Dean  (Sir  C.  W.  Dilke),  and 
he  thought  it  was  only  fair  to  the 
Colonials  that  they  should  be  consulted 
with  reference  to  what  should  be  done 
in  these  matters  affecting  themselves. 

Mr.  S.  BUXTON  :  Three  points  have 
been  raised,  and  I  shall  deal  with  them 
in  their  order.  With  regard  to  the  ob- 
jection as  to  Justices  of  the  Peace  for 
the  Colony,  they  were  appointed  at  the 
request  of  the  Colony  ;  and  as  soon  as 
the  Colony  is  able  to  appoint  local  Jus- 
tices, the  Government  will  be  glad  to 
relieve  these  officers  from  a  position 
which  they  do  not  desire.  In  many  parts 
of  Newfoundland  they  have  been  of  great 
advantage  to  the  inhabitants,  who  have 
approved  of  the  bulk  of  their  actions. 
We  cannot  now  go  back,  and  we  are 
bound  by  the  Acts  that  previous  Govern- 
ments have  for  many  years  passed.  As 
to  the  question  of  coercing  the  New- 
foundlanders, I  can  only  say  that  England 
has  always  sympathised  with  their  diffi- 
culties, and  has  made  attempts  in  a 
sympathetic  and  liberal  spirit  to  meet 
their  views.  In  1857,  in  1864,  and  in 
1874  action  was  taken,  and  the  difficulty 
with  France  as  nearly  as  possible  con- 
cluded ;  bat,  unfortunately,  the  New- 
foundlanders rejected  our  proposals,  and 
no  settlement  was  arrived  at.    As  to  the 


question  of  the  particular  matter  to 
which  the  permanent  Act  will  apply, 
I  admit  to  the  full  it  is  a  limited  refer- 
ence which  goes  to  the  Board  of  Arbi- 
trators ;  and  I  think  every  one  of  us — 
certainly  Her  Majesty's  Government — 
would  be  only  too  delighted  if  every  one 
of  these  difficult  and  anomalous  French 
Treaty  questions  could  be  referred  to 
arbitration  and  settled  by  definition. 
Unfortunately  you  cannot  go  to  arbi- 
tration unless  both  sides  are  prepared  to 
do  so.  The  late  Government  more  than 
once  approached  the  French  Government 
with  a  view  to  seeing  if  all  the  questions 
at  issue  would  not  admit  of  arbitration. 
The  French  Government,  however,  have 
refused  to  arbitrate  on  all  the  points, 
and  I  think  we  shall  all  agree  that  the 
present  moment  is  not  at  all  a  favour- 
able one  to  meet  the  French  Government 
with  a  view  to  complete  arbitration. 
That  being  so,  and  the  position  being  an 
anomalous  one,  it  appears  to  me  better  to 
have  these  small  questions  arbitrated 
upon  than  to  allow  them  to  add  to  the 
friction  already  existing.  I  can  only 
say  that  we  have  endeavoured,  and  will 
still  endeavour,  to  meet  the  Newfound- 
land Government  in  the  most  friendly 
spirit  we  possibly  can.  The  Despatch 
referred  to,  which  I  am  glad  to  think  the 
hon.  Member  regards  as  an  advance  in 
the  right  direction,  was  written  with  a 
view  to  getting  them  to  send  a  delega- 
tion over  here  to  discuss  the  question, 
and  to  show  that  we,  as  far  as  we  could, 
consistently  with  Treaty  rights,  were 
ready  to  meet  them  in  regard  to  their 
own  local  matters.  We  trust  that  they 
will  endeavour  to  meet  us  in  the  same 
spirit,  so  that  this  section  of  the  matter 
may  be  removed  as  one  source  of  friction 
with  France.  That  is  the  position  so 
far  as  we  are  concerned.  We  are 
anxious  to  settle  this  section  of  the 
matter. 

•Sir  J.  FERGUSSON  said,  that 
during  the  five  years  he  was  Under 
Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs 
this  question  had  constantly  occupied 
the  attention  of  the  Government. 
Nothing  could  be  a  greater  mistake  than 
that  which  appeared  to  dwell  in  the 
mind  of  the  hon.  Member  for  Peter- 
borough— namely,  that  the  late  Govern- 
ment— and  he  supposed  he  could  speak  also 
for  the  present  Government — were  in 
any  way   indifferent  to    this    question. 
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because  Newfoundland  was  not  one  of 
the  largest  Colonies,  or  its  people  one  of 
the  most  numerous  and  best  able  to 
make  their  voices  heard.  On  the  con- 
trary, this  question  had  occupied  an 
amount  of  attention  out  of  all  proportion 
to  its  magnitude  and  the  size  of  the 
Colony,  or  the  interests  involved.  As 
the  Under  Secretary  of  State  had  said, 
it  was  a  matter  of  great  difficulty  with 
which,  after  all,  two  great  Powers  were 
conceroed,  each  tenacious  of  the  privileges 
and  rights  of  its  subjects,  involving  ques- 
tions as  to  which  there  was  considerable 
difference  of  legal  interpretation.  He  had 
been  surprised  at  the  remarks  of  the 
hon.  Member,  but  he  had  been  still  more 
8urpri:$ed  to  hear  from  the  right  hon. 
Baronet  the  Member  for  the  Forest  of 
Dean  (Sir  C.  W.  Dilke),  who  had 
had  large  experience  in  connection 
with  foreign  affairs,  and  who,  he 
freely  admitted,  was  a  very  con- 
siderable authority  on  many  points 
of  foreign  affairs,  arguments  which 
showed  such  a  total  disregard  of 
the  rights  and  susceptibilities  of 
other  Powers.  When  the  right  hon. 
Baronet  deprecated  arbitration  and  said 
that  we  had  the  rights  of  our  Colonies  to 
protect,  and  that  they  should  be  left  to 
manage  their  own  affairs,  was  it  possible 
that  he  was  ignorant  of,  or  indifferent  to, 
the  position  of  the  French  Government 
on  this  question  ?  How  was  it  possible 
that  one  nation — still  less  a  colony  of  a 
nation — could  judge  its  own  cause  ? 
Where  there  was  an  International 
difference  for  one  Power  to  say — "  These 
are  our  rights,  and  these  we  will  main- 
tain," is  nothing  less  than  saying — "  We 
will  go  to  war  unless  our  view  is  ac- 
cepted." Was  it  to  be  supposed  that  the 
French  Government  would  tolerate  an 
assertion  by  us  of  the  right  of  the 
Colonists  of  Newfoundland  to  say  what 
was  the  interpretation  to  be  placed  upon 
certain  Treaties,  and  to  what  extent  they 
would  carry  them  out  ?  It  was  evident 
that  the  responsibility  rested  with  the 
Power  who  made  the  Treaties,  and  that 
it  was  the  duty  of  that  Power  to  see  that 
they  were  carried  out.  The  British  Go- 
vernments had  been  far  from  indifferent  to 
the  susceptibilities  of  the  Colonists.  They 
had  run  considerable  risks  of  difficulty 
with  the  French  Government,  and  he 
was  bound  to  say  that  the  French 
Government  had  been  forbearing  in  the 
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matter.  To  say  that  we  could  permit  a 
Colouy  to  ignore  obligations  under  which 
it  lay,  to  interpret  a  Treaty  for  itself 
and  disregard  the  rights  of  France  under 
that  Treaty,  seemed  to  him  to  ignore  and 
disregard  the  plainest  principles  of  Inter- 
national Law.  The  hon.  Member  for 
Peterborough  said — "  Why  go  into 
arbitration  about  the  matter  of  lobsters  ?  *' 
There  were  a  school  of  politicians  who 
said — "  We  ought  to  go  to  arbitration 
upon  all  matters  of  International  dif- 
ference ;  "  but  when  it  came  to  any  par- 
ticular point  that  had  to  be  arbitrated 
upon  they  said — "  You  have  no  need  to 
go  to  arbitration."  It  was  perfectly  im- 
possible to  contend  on  the  one  hand  that 
arbitration  was  the  course  in  all  cases  of 
difficulty,  and  then  to  decline  to  go  to 
arbitration  because  it  did  not  suit  them 
to  do  so. 

Mr.  a.  C.  MORTON  :  I  never  said 
that. 

•Sir  J.  FERGUSSON  :  But  thehon. 
Member  said  that  some  way  of  settling 
the  matter  ought  to  be  found  with  the 
French  Government.  Well,  the  only 
way  of  settling  a  dispute  was  to  go  to 
an  International  tribunal,  and  that  Her 
Majesty's  Government  had  been  willing 
to  do.  But  here  arose  the  difficulty. 
They  had  to  consider  the  limits  and 
grounds  of  arbitration.  Neither  Power 
was  willing  to  refer  to  arbitration  what 
it  regarded  as  sovereign  rights.  Th» 
F^rench  asserted  their  right  to  something 
like  concurrent  possession  of  the  Treaty 
shore  with  ourselves,  and  to  build  salmon 
weirs  on  the  streams — they  did  build 
them,  in  fact,  and  they  had  to  be  removed* 
The  French  would  like  us  to  refer  to 
arbitration  whether  they  had  a  right  to 
do  such  things,  and  whether  they  pos- 
sessed concurrent  rights  on  the  Treaty 
shore.  This  we  could  not  allow.  Neither 
would  the  French  Government  submit  to 
arbitration  matters  they  considereii  to  be 
their  undoubted  rights  under  the  Treaty^ 
consequently  the  Reference  had  to  be  nar- 
rowed to  the  limits  we  had  stated. 
Nevertheless,  there  were  some  questions 
of  principle  here  involved,  because,  if 
the  curing  of  lobsters,  which  was  not  an 
established  practice  when  the  Treaty 
was  entered  into,  lay  within  the  right  of 
^^  drying  fish,"  then  it  might  follow  that 
the  necessary  buildings  must  be  put  up 
for  the  purpose.  A  good  deal  depended 
on  that  question.     He  had  only  risen  to 
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poiDt  out  how  yaio  and  futile  it  was  to 
say  that  they  could  leave  to  the  Colonies 
the  right  to  settle  affairs  that  were 
matters  of  International  arbitration.  We 
ooald  not  deal  in  amity  with  a  foreign 
Power  with  whom  we  had  contracted  In- 
ternational Treaty  engagements  were  we 
not  to  charge  ourselves  with  the  fulfil- 
ment of  those  Treaty  obligations,  and 
were  we  not  ready  to  settle  by  arbitration 
matters  we  could  not  settle  by  diplo- 
macy. 

Mr.  J.  CHAMBERLAIN  said,  he  was 
unable  to  agree  with  the  strictly  official 
view  put  before  the  Committee  by  his 
right  hon.  Friend   opposite.     The  right 
hon.  Gentleman   was   bound  by  his  re- 
sponsibilities to  support  the  view  taken 
by  successive  Governments,  and  to  accept 
the  view  which  had  been  stated  to  the 
Committee    by     the    Under    Secretary. 
When  he  (Mr.  J.  Chamberlain)  was   in 
America,  dealing  with  a  fishery  question 
of  a  different  kind,  he  had  had  the  oppor- 
tunity of   making   the  acquaintance   of 
some     of     the     foremost     Representa- 
tives    of    the     Colonv    of    Newfound- 
land.     He  had   entered  into    conversa- 
tion   with    them   on    this  subject,    and 
had  learned  a     great     deal     about    it. 
He  confessed  he  had  come  to  the  con- 
clusion which  had   been  so  well  stated 
to  the    Committee    by   the   right   hon. 
Baronet  the  Member  for  the  Forest  of 
Dean.     Those  who  heard  the  right  hon. 
Baronet     would     say    that    these    dis- 
cussions   in    Supply    were    not    purely 
obstructive.     The  right  hon.  Gentleman 
had  given   an   account   of   this   dispute 
with  regard  to  the  lobster  fishery  on  the 
Treaty  coast   of   Newfoundland,  which 
had  been  accepted  by  the  Under  Secre- 
tary of   State  as  substantially  correct ; 
and  what  was  the  conclusion  that  the 
right    hon.    Gentleman   drew  from   the 
statement — a     conclusion    which    must 
have   been   accepted   by  everyone    who 
heard  him,  and  who,  at  the  same  time, 
was    prepared  to    accept    his    facts    as 
correct  ?     It  was  that  the  French  had 
extended  their  rights  under  the  original 
Treaty  and  under  the  Kiog^s  Declara- 
tion until  they  were  now  claiming  more 
than  either  in  equity  or  in  law  they  were 
entitled  to.     The  Newfoundlanders,  ac- 
cording to  the  right  hon.  Baronet,  were 
absolutely    right     in    their    contention. 
What     was     to    be    done  ?       It     was 
suggested  by  the  Grovemment  that  they 


should  be  forced  to  arbitration  because 
the  Colony  would  not  go  willingly.  The 
right  hon.  Baronet  said  there  were 
certain  questions  affecting  territorial 
rights  which  were  not  fair  subjects 
for  arbitration.  "  Suppose,"  he  said, 
"  the  French  claimed  a  Treaty  shore  on 
the  Isle  of  Wight,  would  you  go  to 
arbitration  on  a  claim  of  that  kind  ? 
Clearly  not.  Why  should  you  go,"  said 
the  right  hon.  Member,  "  to  arbitration 
on  a  similar  question  because  it  happens 
to  affect  a  Colony  ? "  Under  these 
circumstances,  they  arrived  at  this  con- 
clusion— that,  in  the  opinion  of  the  right 
hon.  Gentlemiin,  they  could  not  admit 
the  claim  of  the  French — they  could  not 
go  to  arbitration.  What  was  the  alter- 
native? Was  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man prepared  to  go  to  war  ?  Really, 
this  was  very  important.  This  question 
had  been  raised  by  two  supporters  of  the 
Government  who  belonged  to  the  New 
Radical  Party.  Whenever  people  came 
forward  to  defend  the  rights  of  the 
Empire,  and  the  property  of  the  Empire, 
they  were  accused  of  being  Jingoes  at 
once  ;  but  here  were  two  hon.  Members, 
belonging  to  the  New  Radical  Party, 
who  pressed  on  the  Government  a  course 
of  action  which  meant  war  if  it  meant 
anything. 

•Sir  C.  W.  DILKE  :  If  it  is  put  to  me 
as  a  question,  I  say  we  have  no  demand 
at  all  to  make  on  the  French.  We  have 
simply  to  remain  in  possession  of  the 
rights  which  we  have.  If  he  asks  me 
whether  I  think  there  is  any  risk  of  war 
in  that  I  say  no. 

Mr.  J.  CHAMBERLAIN  said,  he 
had  not  asked  any  question  of  the  right 
hon.  Baronet  ;  but  he  was  prepared  to 
give  way  to  him  at  any  moment  he 
desired  to  make  a  further  statement.  As 
he  had  said,  he  was  in  agreement  with 
the  right  hon.  Baronet;  but  he  wanted  to 
have  a  clear  understanding  as  to  the 
position  of  the  new  Radical  Party  on  the 
question  of  Treaty  rights,  for  it  seemed 
to  him  that  it  must  inevitably  lead  them 
into  war.  The  right  hon.  Baronet  said 
it  would  not  lead  to  war,  but  that  was 
simply  the  right  hon.  Gentleman's  ipse 
dixit.  It  would  not  lead  to  war  if  the 
French  Government  gave  way;  but  how 
did  the  right  hon.  Baronet  know  that 
they  would  give  way  ?  What  authority 
had  he  to  speak  for  the  French  Govern- 
ment ?     He  said  we  had  no  demand  to 
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make  ou  them,  but  at  the  present  moment 
French  officers  were  cutting  the  nets  of 
our  people,  they  were  preventing  the 
establishment  of  railways  and  of  local 
communication,  and  interfering  in  many 
ways  with  the  territorial  right  of  our 
Colonists.  And  wer©  we  to  sit  still  ? 
"  No,"  said  the  right  hon.  Baronet,  '*  we 
were  to  give  instructions  to  our  Naval 
officers  to  prevent  the  French  from  doing 
these  things."  But  what  would  be  the 
result  of  that?  War.  ["No,  no  I "] 
It  was  absurd  for  the  right  hon.  Member 
to  interrupt  him  and  to  say  that  it  did 
not  mean  war  with  France.  What  was 
the  alternative  ?  It  was  repression — to 
say  to  the  Newfoundlanders — "  You  are 
a  small  Colony  ;  you  do  not  interest  us. 
It  is  true  you  are  the  oldest  of  the  British 
Colonies  ;  but  as  a  pecuniary  matter,  if  we 
strike  a  balance,  we  shall  not  be  the 
gainers  by  your  possession  ;  and  under  the 
circumstances,  if  you  do  not  take  our 
advice  and  give  way  to  the  French, 
though  we  admit  that  you  are  right  and 
the  French  are  wrong,  we  will  not  protect 
you,  and  you  must  workout  this  question 
for  yourselves."  This  was  really  a  most 
important  question,  on  which  it  was  well 
he  should  clear  their  minds  of  cant,  and  to 
have  a  clear  notion  of  what  their  policy 
should  be.  This  was  a  case  in  which 
his  right  hon.  Friend  would,  he 
thought,  be  prepared  to  say — "  Our 
honour  in  this  matter  is  concerned,  and 
we  are  bound  to  accept  even  the  risk  of 
war  in  protecting  our  Newfoundland 
Colonists."  If  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
said  that,  he  would  not  say  that  he  (Mr. 
J.  Chamberlain)  should  not  be  inclined  to 
support  him ;  but,  then,  do  not  let  the 
new  Radical  Party  accuse  him  and  his 
friends  of  being  jingoes.  The  other 
alteruativc  was  to  say  to  the  Colony — 
"  Go,  in  Heaven's  name,  and  settle 
affiiirs  with  the  French  I  "  That  was  the 
position  taken  up  by  the  hon.  Member 
behind  him. 

Mr.  a.  C.  MORTON  :  No,  no  I 
Mr.  J.   CHAMBERLAIN   said,  he 
did  not  know  whether  the  hon.  Member's 
desire  was  to  repeat  his  statement. 

•Mr.  a.  C.  MORTON  said,  he  ob- 
jected to  what  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
was  saying  about  him.  He  (Mr.  Morton) 
had  stated  in  his  speech  that  what  he 
dehired  was  that  they  should  approach 
the  French  Government  in  a  friendly 
way  with   a  view   to   purchasing   their 

Mr»  J.  Chamberlain 


rights.  He  had  said  that  the  people  o^ 
Newfoundland  had  stated  distinctly  that 
they  were  willing  to  pay  for  these  rights. 

Mr.  J.  CHAMBERLAIN  said,  the 
proposals  of  these  amateur  diplomatists 
were  most  ridiculous.  The  view  now 
put  was  not  that  put  by  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber in  his  original  speech. 

Mr.  a.  C.  MORTON  said,  he  had 
put  that  view. 

Mr.  J.  CHAMBERLAIN  said,  the 
hon.  Member  proposed  that  they  should 
approach  the  French  Governmeut  in  a 
friendly  way  and  say — "  You  are  abso- 
lutely wrong ;  you  have  no  rights.  Now, 
what  will  you  take  for  your  rights  ?  " 
It  was  well-known  that  the  French 
would  not  sell  their  rights  ;  but  if  they 
were  prepared  to  do  so,  it  was  equally 
certain  that  any  price  they  put  on  them 
would  be  much  larger  than  Newfoundland 
could  afford  to  pay.  Newfoundland  was 
a  miserably  poor  Colony,  with  a  popula- 
tion of  300,000  or  400,000.  But  did  the 
hon.  Member  propose  to  put  the  ex- 
penditure on  the  British  taxpayer  ? 
They  had  seen  no  inclination  ou  the  part 
of  the  new  Radical  Party  to  •  spare  the 
British  taxpayer  ;  but  he  confessed  it 
would  be  aoother  thing  to  be  carried  to 
their  credit  if  they  required  Parliament 
to  pay  for  the  extinction  of  rights  which 
did  not  exist.  This  discussion  threw 
light  on  many  interesting  questions.  It 
threw  light  on  the  foreign  policy  of  the 
new  Radical  Party  and  on  their  self- 
governiog  legislative  policy  aud  their 
policy  with  regard  to  the  supremacy  of  the 
Imperial  Parliament  and  the  veto  of  the 
Crown.  In  the  case  of  Newfoundland 
there  was  an  undoubted  and  unimpaired 
and  indefeasible  supremacy  of  the  British 
Crown  ;  the  Imperial  Parliament  had  a 
veto  over  the  legislation  of  the  Colony, 
and  yet  here  was  a  case  in  which  a  small 
Colony  refused  to  carry  out  the  Treaty 
engagements  of  the  Imperial  Power,  and 
the  right  hou.  Baronet  said  that  he  and 
a  great  number  of  his  friends  would  do 
everything  in  their  power  to  prevent  the 
Imperial  Parliament  from  exercising  the 
supremacy  of  the  British  Crown  aud  from 
vetoing  the  concurrent  legislation  of  the 
Colony. 

•Sir  C.  W.  DILKE  :  I  am  loth  to  inter- 
rupt my  right  hon.  Friend,  even  when  he 
refers  to  me  as  speaking  for  the  new 
Radical  Party,  though  I  have  spoken 
simply  for  myself.     I  repudiate  the  sug- 
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gestioD  that  I  would  back  up  the  Coloay 
iu  refusing  to  cfury  out  Treaty  engage- 
men  t«, 

Mr.  J.  CHAMBERLAIN  laid,  he 
was  well  aware  that  the  right  hon. 
Baronet  contended  that  the  French  had 
no  Treaty  right,  and  that  they  were 
wrong  in  their  claim.  But  the  position 
of  the  Goremment  was  the  reverse  of 
that.  They  admitted  the  claim  of  the 
French  as  a  subject  of  contention  which 
they  were  willing  to  submit  to  arbitration. 
How  was  supremacy  to  be  exercised  over 
Newfoundland  when  thny  found  a 
powerful  Party  led  by  the  right  hon. 
Baronet  the  Member  for  the  Forest  of 
Dean  ready  to  use  all  the  Forms  of  the 
House  to  prevent  it  ? 

•Mr.  a.  C.  MORTON  said,  he  wished 
to  repudiate  a  groat  deal  that  the  right 
hon.  Member  for  West  Birmingham  bad 
said.  He  believed  that  the  French  had 
Treaty  rights  ;  so  did  the  Colonists,  and 
they  had  no  desire  to  rip  up  the  Treaty. 
They  were  willing  to  buy  the  French 
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made  they  were  almost  always  said  to 
be  "  mare's  nests,"  and  until  tbey  could 
induce  the  Colonial  Office  to  adopt  a 
better  mode  of  dealing  with  the  questions, 
difficulties  would  be  constantly  arising. 
[Cn«o/"Diviilol"]  He  contended  that 
it  was  the  duty  of  the  Colonial  Office  to 
arrange  with  the  British  Admiral  as  to 
accepting  service  of  writs.  He  (Mr, 
Morton)  had  a  letter  from  a  Member  of 
the  Assembly  of  Newfoundland,  in  which 
he  stated  that  he  had  taken  out  a  writ 
against  Sir  Baldwin  Walker,  hut  had 
been  unable  to  serve  it  hocause  he  had 
left  the  country.  Six  other  cases  had 
been  sent  to  him,  in  one  of  which  the 
claim  was  for  2,000  dollars  ;  but 
Sir  Baldwin  Walker,  although  he  had 
been  in  the  country,  had  evaded 
the  service  of  the  writ  by  only 
coming  on  shore  on  Sunday,  and 
getting  away  to  his  ship  before  the  time 
at  which  the  writ  could  be  legally  served. 
He  (Mr.  Mortou)  did  not  wish  to  concern 
himself  in  any  dispute  between  the 
With  regard  to  the  practicability    Colonial  Office  and  the  Admiralty  ;  but 


of  this  purchase,  the  right  hon.  Gentle-  ;  he  trusted  that  care  would  be  taken  1 
man   ought   to   know    that    the    United    appoint  someone    in    Newfoundland 


States  purchased  two  of  their  present  . 
States — one  from  France  and  one  from  : 
Spain — and     that     within     recent    years 


:ept  service  of  the  writs.  ["Divide  l"j 

Mb.  A.  J.  BALFOUR  :    The  discus- 

which  has  taken  place  has  been  no 


they    had    bought  a  large  tract   of  ter-    j^,,,^^  iuteresting  and  important ;    but 
ntory  from  Russia.     Surely  the  British  |  ^^^^<^  j^  ^i[[  ^^    fgn-    ^jj^t  it  has 


Government    could     do     something 

the  same  sort.     [CriM  of  "Divide  1  "] 

It   was    nonsense  to   talk  of  the   "new 

Radical    Party "    as    desiring   to    carry 

out     a     Jingo   policy.      They    had    no 

such  desire.      What  he  desirad  was  that 

whateverrights  the  French  had  we  should     ^^       ^^  ^_^  ^^^^        y,,,vo.. 

purchase.      There  was  no    question   of    Ttog^o  moTO  to^reporrProgl 

war  in  the  matter,  because  all  these  things 

could    be    settled    if    the    Government 

wished    it    in     an     amicable 


reached  its  natural  termination.  [Cries 
of  "  Oh  1  "j  I  understand  there  are 
still  several  questions  to  be  raised  under 
the  Vote  in  regard  to  other  Colonies  than 
those  that  have  been  dealt  with,  and  I 
think  the  Government  might  now  consent 
report  Progress.     \Cries  of  "No  !  "J 


Motion  made,  and  Question  proposed, 
That  the  Chairman  do  report  Progress, 


\CTUt    of    "Divide!"]        The    Under    *"*^„'^.^  '^*^«  *"  ^"  ^S*'"'  " <^''-  ^* 


Secretary  had  said  that  the  cases  he  (Mi 
Morton)  had  brought  under  the  notice  of 
the   Colonial    Government    were 


J.  Balfour:^ 

Sir  W.  HARCOURT  :  I   hope   the 
~  "'be  disposed  to  sit  a  little 


;  but  judging  from  the  reply  of  the    longer.     I  believe  that  the  other  subjects 


hon.  Member  he,  at  least,  did  not  seem 


3  discussed  will  not  take  long,  and 


to  think  E(o.     The  people  of  Newfound-    seeing  that  the  Government  have  obtained 


land     did     not     think     lo.       It      had 


\  the  past  two  days — 


been  admitted  that  there  was  something    the  Home  Office  Vote  yesterday,  and  the 
a  some  of  the  cases;    but  it  was  con-    Vote  for  the  Foreign   Office    to-day — I 


tended  that  the  matter  < 
settled  by  the  Government, 


be    think  the 

longer.     [Crt'i 


should  go   on  a  little 
)/  "  No !  "]     Do  hon. 


unfortunately,  the  way  in  which  the  Members  opposite  think  that  ono  Vote  a 
Colonial  Office  had  generally  treated  the  day  is  a  satisfactory  rate  of  doing  the 
Colony.       Whatever    complaints     were    large  amount  of  work  yet  before  them  7 
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Id  these  circumataDCeB,!  think 
go  on  with  Supply. 

Mr.  a.  J.  BALFOUR  :  Tiie  right 
hoD.  GeDtleiDBQ  appears  to  think  that  the 
time  which  has  beea  occupie<1  an  this 
and  the  preceding  Votee  hail  l>cen  nn- 
reaBonablj  luDg.  If  he  will  look  hack  at 
the  record  of  the  proceedings  of  previous 
Parliaments  he  will  find  tbiii,  hy  com- 
parison, tl)e  time  which  has  hccn  occu- 
pied on  these  Votes  has  been  extremely 
limited.  I  would  remind  the  right  hen. 
Gentleman  that  two  days  for  discussion 
on  the  Home  Office  and  Foreign  Oifice 
Votes  is  a  very  limited  amount  of  time 
compared  with  that  occupied  on  those 
Votes  last  year.  The  Foreign  Office 
Vote,  which  has  been  closured  afti 
hours'  discussion,  has  usually  tnki 
nights  ;  and  it  must  not  heforfroltcu  that 
we  have  yet  to  discuss  the  Biporf  of  the 
Supply  taken  last  night.  There  arc  many 
important  questious  to  be  nii.suil  on  the 
Votes,  and  it  is  only  in  ISupply  that 
Members  find  their  opportuiiiiy  of  criti- 
cising the  policy  of  the  Government.  I 
do  not  think  there  is  any  desire  to  discusH 
noimportant  Votes  at  undue  length.  All 
we  ask  is  that  discussion  shall  not  Ijc  cut 
short  by  the  arbitrary  action  of  the  Go- 
vernmont. 

Mk.  J.  CHAMBERLAIN  :  Dealing 
only  with  our  discussion  lo-nij,'l]i,  I  would 
poiut  out  that  at  least  two  oi-  three  of 
the  important  questions  which  have  i;omo 
before  us  have  been  raised  by  the  right 
hon.    Gentleman's   own   side.     1    would 
also  point  out  that  Members — notably  the 
hon.  Member  for  Camberweil — who  sit 
on  the  Liberal  side  of  the   House,  who 
have  given  notice  of  their 
bring  forward  certain  matters  uiid! 
Foreign  Office  Vote,  have  left  tii 
uuder    the    impression    that    there 
certainly  lie  no  opportunity  of  dj 
tliem    after  1   o'clock    in    the  morning. 
One  question  to  he  raised  of    which  I 
know  BomethiDg  myself  has  (u  do  with 
the    Bahamas.     I    think    that    out    of 
courtesy  to    hon.  Gentlemen    ivlio  have 
put  down  these    notices  we  should  not 
attempt  to  proceed  with  the  Votes  at  this 
hour.  When  we  were  discussing  thecouduct 
ofbusiness,  the  Prime  Minister,  in  answer 
to  a  statement  of  mine,  which  was  to  the 
effect  that  under  the  new  Rule  it  was 
intended    by    the   Government  that    we 
should     sit     up     every    night    ii 
o'clock  in  the  morning,  distinelly  repu- 
Sir  W.  Ilarcourt 
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dinted  any  such  idsa.  My  right  hon. 
Friend  has  spokeu  as  though  we  were 
only  going  at  the  rate  of  one  Vote  a  day. 
I  would  poiut  out  that  on  Tuesday  the 
Government  obtained  no  fewer  than  five 
Votes,  in  nildition  to  which  they  have 
sluce  obtained  the  whole  of  the  Home 
Office  Vote,  the  Foreign  Office  Vote, 
and  have  now  pretty  well  got  through 
the  Colonial  Vote.  Most  important 
questions  have  been  discussed,  including 
Siani,  Madagascar,  and  the  raids  of  the 
Malabele.  Any  one  of  these  subjects 
at  an  earlier  period  of  the  Session  would 
have  been  good  enough  for  two  days  at 
least,  whereas  we  have  got  rid  of  half-a- 
dozBU  in  a  few  hours.  Any  reasonable 
four  ^  person  who  takes  note  of  the  uumber  of 
important  i^ubjects  which  have  been 
discussed  during  tlie  past  two  days 
will  at  once  he  ready  to  admit 
that  no  time  has  been  wasted. 
The  Government  may  do  what  they 
please,  but  they  cannot  get  this  Vote.  In 
view  of  the  Opposition,  it  will  only  he 
putting  the  House  to  unnecessary 
trouble  if  the  Government  force  us  to  go 
to  a  Division. 

Sir  W.  H  a  K  C  0  U  R  T  :  The 
right  hou.  Member  for  West  iBir- 
mingham  a  short  time  ago  expressed 
his  desire  to  bring  forward  the  question 
of  the  Bahamas.  All  that  the  Govern- 
ment desires  is  that  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  will  bring  that  question  for* 

Mk.  J.  CHAMBERLAIN  :   Not  at 

CoMMANi.ER  BETHELL  said,  he  did 
not  know  whether  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man the    Cliancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
was    awaie  of    the   fact    that  the  hon. 
Memlwr  who  intended  to  raise  the  ques- 
tion of   the  Bahamas   was  not  present. 
He    had  gone  away,  believing  that  the 
NVote  now  under  discussion  would  not  be 
pj^sod      lo-iiight.        He      (Commander 
BcIAMlII)  "U'l  other  Members  had  under- 
stood phat    after  the  question  of  New- 
foundlt^Q*!  hnd  beeu  dealt  with  Progress 
'd  ,'he  reported.      He  would  appeal  to 
C/lianpellor    of   the    Exchequer    to 
-     to  that  course. 

T.    W.   RUSSELL:     Do    the 
jnicnt   propose   to  take   the  post- 
mod  Resolution  relating  to  the  House 
^of  Lords  to-night  ? 

SirW.  HARCOURT:  Yos. 
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Ma.  T.  W.  RUSSELL]:    That   aviH         Sik  W.    HARCOURT  :    I    will    not 

occapj  some  time.  discuss  the  questioQ  in  the  toue  adopted 

Q.  ^    .  .  by  the  right  hon.  Gentleman,  who  sajs 

^  ""  r    •  YiQ  does  not  choose  to  let  the  Committoo 

The  Committee  divided  : — Ayes   43  ;  discuss  a  certain  subject.      Whose  lau- 

Xoea  I3'i. — (Dlviaion  List,  No.  297.)  gnage*  1  should  like  to  ask,  is  the  lan- 

O.  .     ,  /^      ^.  .  ,  ffuase  of  ''  bullyino:  ?"      The  riojht  hou. 

rigmal  Question  again  proposed.  ?,    "i  i    •        *  *i      *         *i   ?  t  i 

®         ^  Off  G-entleman  s  is  not  the  toue  that  I  hope 

Mr.     J.     CHAMBERLAIN  :     The  any  gentleman  uses  on   these  Benches, 

right  hou.  Geatlemin  the  Chancellor  of  I  only  ask,  in  the  interests  of  all  parts  of 

che     Exchequer     suggested     that     the  t^«  House,  and  in  view  of  the  late  perioil 

\ff^*:^  ^-i-u  «  f  *  u'  I  *•  of  the  Session,  that  hon.  and  riofht  hon. 
Motion  with  reference  to  which  notice  Zt  "  i  i  j  j  i  i.  ^i 
,  -  ,  .  1  , ,  ,  ,  ,  Gentlemen  should  do  what  they  can  to 
haJ  bien  given  should  be  brought  on  to-  f,,cilitate  the  despatch  of  Public  Business. 
night.  I  have  already  pointed  out  that,  The  right  hon.  Gentleman  admits  that 
as  regards  the  Motion  in  which  one  of  the  question  on  which  he  desires  to  speak 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman's  own  sup-  will  only  occupy  a  short  time,  and  it 
porters  are  interested,  it  is  impossible  seems  to  me,  therefore,  that  his  only  fear 
for  t!iat  gentleman  to  bring  it  forward,  ^»  ^^^^  posterity  should  lose  the  benefit  of 
because  he  has  gone  home.  As  regards  ^^«  «P«^«^^  *^^  ^®  prepared  to  make.  That 
the  matter  that  I  am  concerned  with,  no  ^»'  "^  ^^^"^^^  ^  ""^'^  important  matter.  I 
doubt  its  discussion  will  not  occupy  much  ^liould  be  very  sorry  that  future  genera- 
time,  but  it  is  a  subject  when  there  could  ^^^"-^^  «^^°"^^^  "^'  be  able  to  study  that 
by  no  possibility  be  any  reference  to  it  oration.  In  former  time*  wo  used  to  con- 
in  the  public  Press.  The  matter  con-  »'^^^  ^  ^  ^^^^^  ^",  ®^'^^  ^^'''•'  f  "^^  ^  ^"^ 
cerns  tlie  administration  of  justice  in  the  ^^^^^  ^^""^  *"  another  place,  where  they 
Bahamas,  and  it  is  a  subject  that  is  of  '^l^  »^'  ^^  anxious  about  the  preservation 
intense  interest  to  the  Colony,  at  all  of  their  orations,  they  are  still  debating 
events  and  which  cannot  be  reported  in  ^^  **^«  House  of  Commons  considers  itself 
the  Press  at  snch  an  hour.  At  all  pl^y-^^^ally  weaker  than  the  House  of 
events,  I  do  not  choose  to  let  it  come  ^f  ^^^'*''  f"^  '^  «?  "^f]"  '""''^^  solicitous 
forward  without  the  possibility  of  its  about  the  reporting  of  its  speeches,  it  will 
being  reported.       It  is  now  25  minutes  ^'^  "''^^^^^  ^«  protract  this  struggle,  and  I 


wuu  luts  xMspurb  ui  ouppiy,  inciuaing  me  .         ,.^        *      •  -^  r  *i    *     i     *    i  i 

matter  on  which  they  sustained  a  defeat  ^  *  <lferent  spirit  from  that  adopted  by 

the  other  night.      1    think  it    is   ask-  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  the  Member  for 

log    too    much    that    we    should    pro-  ^^i^"' '^TiflTuvPT  atv     r      .•    i 

eeed  with  the  ordinary  work  of  Supply.  ,  ^^"- J-  CIIAMBLRLAIN  :  I  entirely 

Understandings  entered    into  with    the  «baro  the  wish  of  the  right  hon.  Gontle- 

Prime  Minister  appear  to  me  not  to  be  "f"  \*'^^  questions  of  this  kind  willhere- 

wonh  anything  at  all.    He  goes  away—  ^^^«^^?  treated  m  a  diiforent  spirit.     As 

[-  Oh,  oh  !  "]-and  his  Lieutenants  will  ^^'^  '\S^''  hon  Gentleman  has  given  way 

not  keep  his  engagements.  ["Oh,  oh  I"]  f  ^^/^  "^^  ^^"^  ^T^'"^  ^'%^'Tv^!i^^ 

But  I  will  not  press  that  pSint.     I  quite  \"''*^*7,5.  ^^''''''^^'       [^^'^*  ^/       ^^'^^'' 

understand  that  the  tactics  of  the  right  ^^^^ '   4.    «     /-.»orxxTvrr.o       t     • 

hon.  Gentleman  the  Chancellor  of  the  ^^'''  ^'  P.    O'CONNOR  :    I  rise   to 

Exchequer   are   part    of   the   policy   of  P^^^^*     I  wish  to  ask  whether  the  riglif. 

ballving  the  House  of  Commons.     Well,  *^^"-  Gentleman  is  m  Order  in  descnl... 


we  have  resisted  that  before,  and  I  shall 
continue  to  resist  it  to  the  end.  Under 
any  circumstances  I  beg  to  move  that 
TOQ,  Sir,  do  now  leave  the  Chair. 

Motion  made,  and  Question  proposed, 
^That  the  Chairman  do  now  leave  the 
Chair."— (Jlfr.  J,  Chamberlain.) 


the  observations  made  by  a  Mev  _j.  ^^ 
"  insolent  remarks  ?" 
•The  chairman  :  I  dj  ^^,  ^^^ 
the  words.  If  the  right  he  Gontleinaa 
did  use  them  they  ar'  ^^^  Parlia- 
mentary, and  I  thiaVt',,^  ^j  j^^  ^^^^ 
Gentleman  will  see  t|  ^oce^ait^  „,  ^jth. 
drawing  tuem. 


VOL.  XVII.       [FOrRTH    SERIES.']  U 
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Mr.  J.  CHAMBERLAIK  :  1  have 
great  pleasure  in  withdrawing  the  ex- 
pression, in  accordance  with  your  ruling, 
and  I  will  suVstitute  another  word  which 
has  been  admitted  to  be  in  Order,  and 
eay,  instead  of  insolent  remarks,  venom- 
ous observations.  I  must  protest — 
[^Cries  q/*"  Divide  !  "] — against  the  mis- 
representation of  my  language  ;  and  again 
I  say  that  to  treat  a  question  which  is  of 
the  greatest  importance  and  interest  to 
one  of  our  Colonies — [Crtejq/' "Divide!"] 
—at  half-past  1— ["  Divide  !  "]— when 
there  can  be — ["  Divide  !  "] — I  say  to 
treat  the  affairs  of  an  important  Colony 
—["Divide!"]—!  say  to  allow— 
["  Divide !  "]— 
•The  chairman  :  Order,  order  ! 

Mr.  J.  CHAMBERLAIN  :  To 
allow  a"  matter  which  interests  an  im- 
portant Colony— ["  Divide  !  "] — to  be 
discussed  at  half-past  1  in  the  morning, 
is  to  show  great  want  of  respect  to  that 
Colony. 

Motion,  by  leave,  withdrawn. 

Motion  made,  and  Question,  "  That 
the  Chairman  do  report  Progress,  and 
ask  leave  to  sit  again," — put,  and  agreed 
to. 

Resolution  to  be  reported  To-morrow  ; 
Committee  also  report  Progress  ;  to  sit 
again  To-morrow. 

SUPPLY— REPORT. 
Resolution  [6th  September]  reported. 

CIVIL  SERVICES  AND  REVENUE  DE- 
PARTMENTS, 1893-4. 

Class  II. 

**That  a  sum,  not  exceeding  £56.697,  be 
granted  to  Her  Majesty,  to  complete  the  sum 
necessary  to  defray  the  Charge  which  will  come 
in  course  of  payment  during  the  year  ending  on 
the  31st  day  of  March  1894,  for  the  Salaries  and 
Expenses  of  the  Office  of  Her  Majesty's  Secre- 
tary of  State  for  the  Home  Department  and 
Subordinate  Offices." 

Resolution  agreed  to. 

SUPPLiY  [5th  September]— REPORT. 

Order  read,  for  resuming  Consideration 

of  Postpone<l^esolution, 

"That  a  8um,\not  exceeding  £22,596,  be 
granted  to  Her  Ma^ty,  to  complete  the  sum 
necessary  to  defray  the^Qha^ge  which  will  come  in 
course  of  payment  during  the  year  ending  on 
the  3l8tday  of  March  189(^»  for  the  Salaries  and 
Expenses  of  the  Offices  of^he  House  of  Lords." 


Question  proposed,  "  That  this  House 
doth  agree  with  the  Committee  in  the 
said  Resolution." 

Mr.  T.  p.  O'CONKOR  said,  he  had 
intended  to  ask  the   Chancellor   of  the 
Exchequer  if  he  could  not  see  his  way  to 
postpone     the    consideration      of     this 
Order      to      next      Monday.       If     the 
right      hon.      Gentleman       had      seen 
his     way     to    do    so    he    would    have 
complied  with  the  wish  of  a  large  num- 
ber  of    his  supporters    in    the    House. 
There    was    a   feeling   abroad   that    the 
subject  of  this  Vote  required  a  great  deal 
of  discussion,  and  that  it  was  ridiculous 
for  this  popular  Assembly  to  supply  the 
means  to   '*  another  place  "  to  enable  it 
to   defy    and    impede    their   legislation. 
He  believed  that  though  they  might  not 
be  able  to  do  it  this  Session,  the  time 
was  not  far  distant  when   the  feeling   to 
which  he  referred  would  assert  itself  by 
Constitutional  methods,  and  the  infringe- 
ment of  the  liberty  of  the  people  would 
be  resented  by  cutting  off  the  Supplies. 
In  view  of  the  late  hour   and  the   late 
period  of  the  Session,  and   of  the  other 
business    the    Government    had     to    do 
before  they  broke  up  for  the   short  vaca- 
tion, he  did  not  propose  to  enter  at  length 
into  the  subject  to-bight.     At  the  same 
time,  he  did  not  think  he  would  be  doing 
his  duty  if  he  allowed  the  Vote  to  pass 
without  attempting  further  to  reduce  it. 
Though   they  carried  a  reduction  in  the 
salary  of  the  Clerk  of  the  Parliaments  by 
£500  the  other  evening,    there   was    a 
strong  feeling  that  this  official  was  not 
the  worst  feature   in   the    long   list   of 
siuecurists  in  the  House  of  Lords,  and 
that  the  case  of  "  Black  Rod  "  was  eveu 
worse.      In    addition   to    the   salary   he 
received  as  Black    Rod,  this  gentleman 
was   on  the  Pension  List   as  a   retired 
Admiral,    and    was    furnished    with    au 
official  residence. 

Sir  W.  HARCOURT  rose  to  Order. 
It  was  not  at  this  stage  possible  to  move 
a  further  reduction  of  the  Vote  without 
re-committing  the  Vote. 

Mr.  speaker  :  The  Question  is 
"  That  this  House  doth  agree  with  the 
Committee  in  the  said  Resolution." 
That  Question  having  been  proposed,  no 
further  reduction  can  be  moved. 

Mr.  sexton  :  In  view  of  that,  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  take  it  that  my  hon.  Friend 
would   effect   the   purpose    he    had    in 
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view    by   dividing    against    the    whole 
Vote. 

Mk.  T.  p.  O'CONNOR  said,  he  had 
consulted  what  he  had  thought  was  a 
considerable  authority  on  the  subject, 
and  had  been  told  that  he  would  be  in 
Order  in  moving  a  reduction  ;  but  as 
Mr.  Speaker  had  ruled  him  out  of 
Order 

Sir  W.  HARCOURT  :    He  has  not 

ruled  that. 

Mr.  speaker  :  A  reduction  can  be 
moved  to  a  Vote  on  Report ;  but  in  this 
case  no  Notice  of  Motion  had  been  given, 
and  no  hon.  Member  rose  to  move ; 
therefore  I  put  the  Question,  "  That  this 
House  doth  agree  with  the  Committee  in 
the  said  Resolution." 

Mr.  T.  p.  O'CONNOR  said,  he  was 
sorry  he  had  not  announced  his  intention 
to  the  Speaker.  He,  however,  was 
williog  to  accept  the  situation  as  it  stood. 
He  would  adopt  the  suggestion  of  his 
hon.  Friend,  and  signify  his  protest  by 
opposing  the  entire  Vote. 

Sir  M.  hicks  BEACH  said,  he 
thougbt  it  was  understood  that  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  would  make 
a  statement  as  to  the  course  it  was 
inteoded  to  take  with  regard  to  the  reduc- 
tion carried  upon  this  Vote  in  Com- 
mittee. 

Sir  W.  HARCOURT  :  I  do  not  think 
there  is  any  course  to  take  except  to  agree 
to  the  Report  on  the  Vote  as  it  was 
passed  the  other  night.  I  have  been  in 
communication  with  the  House  of  Lords 
to  see  what  can  be  done  in  reference  to 
the  Vote.  I  hope  that  some  arrange- 
ment may  be  made  ;  but  I  am  not  able  at 
present  to  say  whether  it  will  be  possible. 
All  that  I  am  at  present  able  to  say  is 
that  we  must  take  the  Vote  as  passed  in 
Committee. 

Mr.  a.  C.  MORTON  said,  he  had 
great  pleasure  in  supporting  the  hon. 
Member  for  the  Scotland  Division  of 
Liverpool  (Mr.  T.  P.  O'Connor.)  They 
had  stood  a  great  deal  during  the  past 
few  months  in  the  shape  of  threats 
from  the  House  of  Lords,  and  now  he 
thought  was  the  time  when  they  must 
do  something  more  than  merely  re- 
monstrate. It  would  be  understood  that 
the  Division  would  be  taken  as  a  protest 
against  interference  with  the  rights  of 


the  people  on  the  part  of  the  House  of 
Lords,  and  not  that  it  was  intended  to 
deprive  the  officers  of  that  House  of 
any  salaries  or  wages  that  might  be  their 
due. 

Sir  W.  HARCOURT  :  The  Govern- 
ment  must  support  the  Vote.  It  may  or 
may  not  be  that  this  House  will  ever  come 
into  conflict  with  the  other  House  of 
Parliament.  If  it  does,  this  is  not  the 
way  in  which  the  battle  will  be  fought. 
If  we  have  differences  to  settle  with  the 
House  of  Lords,  they  must  be  settled  in 
a  very  different  manner  to  reducing  the 
Votes  for  Clerks.  The  Vote  was  reduced 
the  other  night  on  the  ground  that  the 
salaries  of  the  Clerks  in  the  House  of 
Lords  were  too  heavy,  a  view  that  hon. 
Members  may  hold  very  fairly.  But  I 
must  protest  against  the  notion  that  if 
we  have  a  Constitutional  issue  between 
the  House  of  Commons  and  the  House 
of  Lords  it  can  be  fought  on  such  a 
battle-field  as  a  Vote  for  the  salaries  of 
Clerks. 

Mr.  sexton  (Kerry,  N.)  :  We  who 
are  Irish  Members  consider  first  our  duty 
to  the  people  of  Ireland.  I  cannot  for- 
get that  before  the  Home  Rule  Bill  was 
drawn  and  introduced  into  this  House 
the  Leader  of  the  House  had  the  audacity 
to  declare  in  public  that  the  Bill,  what- 
ever it  might  be,  would  be  rejected  by 
the  House  of  Lords.  In  face  of  that 
declaration,  I  consider  that  any  oppor- 
tunity for  attacking  that  institution  in 
any  form  is  most  opportune. 

•Mr.  CARVELL  WILLIAMS  (Notts, 
Mansfield)  said,  he  wished  to  point  out 
to  the  hon.  Member  for  Peterborough, 
who  had  said  that  he  had  no  wish  to 
deprive  any  officers  of  the  House  of 
Lords  of  the  salaries  due  to  them,  that 
if  he  supported  the  Motion  the  hon. 
Member  would  refuse  payment  of  all 
salaries  whatever. 

Mr.  a.  C.  MORTON  :  No  ;  we  have 
given  a  large  amount  on  account. 

•Mr.  CARVELL  WILLIAMS  wished 
to  say  that  when  the  proper  time  arrived 
he  would  be  prepared  to  take  his  share 
in  any  conflict  with  the  other  House  if 
the  necessity  arose,  but  he  agreed  with 
the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  that 
that  conflict  should  be  fought  out  in  some 
different  fashion  than  that  now  proposed. 
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•Sir  J.  FERGUSSON  (Manchester, 
N.E.)  :  It  is  useless  to  argue  with  hoo. 
Grentlemen  who  take  the  line  that  on 
account  of  political  differences  with  the 
House  of  Lords  they  would  refuse  to 
vote  money  towards  its  establishment. 
But  I  would  ask  the  House  generally  to 
consider  the  somewhat  undignified  posi- 
tion the  House  would  place  itself  in  if  it 

adopts  this  Motion.  Some  time  ago 
objections  were  raised  to  the  salaries  of 
the  officers  of  the  House  of  Lords, 
and  a  Committee  of  the  Lords 
was  appointed  by  the  late  Go- 
vernment to  consider  the  matter.  The 
House  of  Lords  freely  entered  'into  the 
feelings  of  this  House  and  proceeded 
to  reduce  the  salaries  to  the  scale  of 
the  salaries  of  this  House — [^Cries  of 
"  No  I  "]— I  think  it  will  be  found 
that  reductions  amounting  to  £7,000 
have  been  made  in  the  House  of  Lords, 
and  on  the  expiry  of  the  tenure  of  the 
present  holders  of  the  office  the  salaries 
will  be  reduced  to  the  same  scale  as  the 
salaries  of  corresponding  officers  in  this 
House.  I  think  that  every  Member  who 
desires  to  maintain  the  honour  and  dignity 
of  the  House  will  vote  against  the 
Motion  now  before  us. 

•Mr.  PAUL  (Edinburgh,  S.)  :  As  I 
object  to  voting  a  single  sixpence  to  the 
House  of  Lords  for  any  purpose  or  under 
any  conditions,  I  will  most  cheerfully 
support  my  hon.  Friend  opposite  if  he 
goes  to  a  Division. 

Mr.  LOGAN  (Leicester,  Harborough) 
said,  that  as  the  Representative  of  an 
agricultural  constituency,  if  the  Motion 
went  to  a  Division  he  would  consider  it 
his  duty  in  the  interests  of  his  constituents 
to  protest  against  the  House  of  Lords  by 
voting  for  the  Motion. 

jQuestion  put. 

The  House  divided  :  —  Ayes  96  ; 
Noes  63.— (Division  List,  No.  298.) 

MESSAGE  FROM  THE  LORDS. 

That  they  have  passed  a  Bill,  intituled, 
"  An  Act  to  amend  the  Education  (Scot- 
land) Acts  with  respect  to  the  age  for 
attendance  at  School."  [Education 
(School  Attendance)  (Scotland)  Bill 
^Lords.J 


And,  also,  a  Bill,  intituled,  "  An  Act 
to  amend  Section  10  of  *The  Companies 
(Winding-up)  Act,  1890.'  "  [Companies 
(Winding-up)  Bill  [Lords.] 

ELEMENTARY     EDUCATION     (bLIND     AND 

DEAF    children)    BILL. 

That  they  do  not  insist  on  their  Amendment 
to  the  Elementary  Education  (Blind  and  Deaf 
Children)  Bill,  to  which  this  House  has  dis- 
agreed. 

LAND    REGISTERS     (SCOTLAND)     BILL 

(No.  447.) 
Order  for  Second  Reading  read,  and 
discharged. 

Bill  withdrawn. 

NOTICE  OF  ACCIDENTS  BILL.— (No.  199.) 
Order   read,   for  resuming  Adjourned 
Debate  on  Second  Reading  [21st  March] 
read,  and  discharged. 

Bill  withdrawn. 

NAVAL    DEFENCE    AMENDMENT    BILL 

(No.  4500 
Considered     in    Committee,    and    re- 
ported, without  Amendment ;  to  be  read 
the  third  time  To-morrow. 

LONDON  (EQUALISATION  OF  RATES) 
BILL.— (No.  332.) 

Order  for  Second  Reading  read,  and 
discharged. 

Bill  withdrawn. 

CONSOLIDATED  FUND  (No.  4)  BILL. 
Read  a  second  time,  and  committed  for 
To-morrow. 

COUNTY   SURVEYORS   (IRELAND)   BILL 
[i^r/f*.]— (No.  453.) 
Considered    in    Committee,    and     re- 
ported, with  an  Amendment ;  as  amended, 
to  be  considered  To-morrow. 

REFORMATORY  SCHOOLS    BILL   [Lords.] 

(No.  457.) 

Read  a  second  time,  and  committed  for 
To-morrow. 

And,  it  being  after  One  of  the  clock, 
Mr.  Speaker  adjourned  the  House  with- 
out Question  put. 

House  adjourned  at  five  minutes 
after  Two  o'clock. 


h  b  ? 
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HOUSE     OF    LORDS, 
Friday,  8th  September  18.93. 


Several  Lords — Took  the  Oath. 

SCIENCE    EXAMINATIONS. 
QUESTION.      OBSERVATIONS. 

The  Bishop  op  SALISBURY  asked 
the  Lord  President  of  the  Couucil  whether 
the  Science  and  Art  Department  would 
reconsider  the  exclusive  system  of  pay- 
ment by  results  of  examination,  in  view 
of  the  recent  effects  of  that  system  and 
the  general  dissatisfaction  of  science 
teachers,  and  would  adopt  that  in  use  in 
the  Education  Department  of  fixed  grants 
for  scholars  properly  attending  and  in- 
structed, supplemented  by  a  system  of 
rewards  for  those  who  show  especial 
merit  ?  He  said,  that  the  present  system 
of  the  Science  and  Art  Department — of 
payment  by  results  for  individual  scholars 
— pressed  very  hardly  on  the  teachers  in 
the  schools,  who  were  not  in  that  way 
adequately  rewarded,  because  it,  of  course, 
cost  as  much  to  teach  stupid  boys  as 
clever  ones,  and  the  Department  always 
bad  the  power  to  greatly  raise  the 
standard  for  passing,  as  he  believed  had 
been  done  this  year. 

•The  lord  PRESIDENT  op  the 
COUNCIL  AND  SECRETARY  of 
STATE  FOR  INDIA  (The  Earl  of 
Kimberley)  :  The  aid  of  the  Department 
is  not  granted  exclusively  on  a  system  of 
payment  by  results  of  examination.  On 
the  contrary,  a  capitation  grant  is  made 
to  both  day  and  night  organised  science 
schools,  provided  that  the  scholar  on 
whose  account  the  grant  is  claimed  has 
made  250  attendances  in  the  case  of  the 
dav  school  and  60  in  the  case  of  the 
night  school,  and  passes  in  a  subject  of 
science  or  obtains  a  higher  success  in  a 
subject  in  which  he  has  already  passed. 
But  the  Department  is  aware  of  the  need 
of  some  modifications  in  the  present 
system  of  aid,  and  it  is  hoped  that  as  the 
Local  Authorities  under  the  Technical 
Instruction  Act  get  their  schools  and 
work  better  organised  the  Department 
may  be  able  after  a  time  to  extend  its 
capitation  and  fixed  grants  in  lieu  in  part 
of  payments  by  results ;  bat  this  must  be 
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a  work  of  time.  I  hope  that  answer 
will  be  satisfactory  to  the  right  rev. 
Prelate. 

The  Bishop  of  SALISBURY  said, 
he  wished  to  thank  the  noble  Earl  for  the 
answer  he  had  given ;  but,  although  the 
grant  was  called  capitation,  ho  would 
point  out  that  it  was  really  only  given 
for  the  scholars  who  passed  with  success. 
They  must  pass  in  one  science,  and  got 
nothing  unless  they  succeeded  in  passing 
the  examination.  It  was,  therefore,  a 
system  exclusively  of  results.  He  begged 
to  give  notice  that  he  would  draw 
attention  to  the  subject  at  an  early  day. 

SHOP  HOURS  ACT   (1892)    AMENDMENT 
(No.  2)  BILL.— (No.  236.) 

SECOND    READING. 

Order  of  the  Day  for  the  Second  Read- 
ing, read. 

Lord  PLAYFAIR  said,  this  was  a 
purely  technical  Bill.  It  had  passed 
through  the  other  House  without  oppo- 
sition and  without  a  single  Amendment, 
and  ho  hoped  their  Lordships  would  give 
it  a  Second  Reading. 

Moved,  "That  the  Bill  be  now  read  2»." 
—{The  Lord  Play  fair.) 

Motion  agreed  to  ;  Bill  read  2*  accord- 
ingly, and  committed  to  a  Committee  of 
the  whole  House. 

FERTILISERS    AND    FEEDING    STUFFS 
BILL.— (No.  263.) 

THIRD    READING. 

Bill  read  3*  (according  to  Order),  with 
the  Amendments. 

Lord  RIBBLESDALE  moved  formal 
Amendments,  which  had  been  agreed  to 
in  Standing  Committee/ 

Bill  passed,  and  returned  to  the 
Commons. 

METROPOLIS    MANAGEMENT    (PLUM- 
STEAD  AND  HACKNEY)  BILL. 

SECOND    READING. 

Order  of  the  Day  for  the  Second  Read- 
ing, read. 

Lord  MONKSWELL  said,  this  Bill 
had  passed  through  the  House  of  Com- 
mons. It  was  not  contentious,  and 
merely   proposed   to    make  two    united 
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parifihes  separate  Local  Goyeniment 
Districts,  on  the  ground  that  they  ought 
to  have  complete  control  and  manage- 
ment of  their  own  accounts. 

Moved,  "  That  the  Bill  be  now  read  2»." 
— (  The  Lord  MonkswelL) 

Motion  agreed  to  ;  Bill  read  2*  accord- 
ingly, and  committed  for  Tuesday  next. 

GOVERNMENT  OF  IRELAND  BILL. 

(No.  265.) 

SECOND   READING.       [ADJOURNED 

DEBATE.] 

[fourth  night.] 

Order  of  the  Day  for  resuming  the 
Debate  on  the  Amendment  to  the  Motion 
for  the  Second  Reading,  read. 

Debate  resumed  accordingly. 

•The  Earl  of  CRANBROOK  :  My 

Lords,  when  I  see  the  serried  ranks  in 
this  Assembly  it  is  obvious  that  a  great 
question  is  under  discussion,  and  it  is 
more  obvious,  when  I  see  the  crowded 
Benches  on  that  side  and  on  this,  that 
this  is  no  Party  question,  but  a  question 
which  concerns  the  interests  of  the  whole 
country,  and  on  which  every  patriot  is 
called  upon  and  is  bound  to  give  an 
opinion.  Much  has  been  said  upon  the 
dispute  which  has  taken  place  in  the 
Liberal  Party  on  the  occasion  of  the 
introduction  of  this  Bill.  Far  be  it  from 
me  to  impute  motives  of  unconscieniious- 
ness  to  one  side  or  the  other  ;  but  there 
are  circumstances  connected  with  the 
change  which  I  think  invite  attention. 
When  people  are  converted  in  battalions 
and  platoons  it  causes  some  suspicion  ; 
and  therefore  it  is  that  it  has  not  been 
for  the  first  time  that  the  name  of  the 
great  magician  who  effected  the  wonder- 
ful transformation  has  been  brought  into 
a  somewhat  prominent  position.  And 
when  it  is  complained  that  remarks  are 
made  with  respect  to  that  remarkable 
man,  it  may  be  said  that  he  has  been  the 
one  great  central  figure  who  has  appeared 
throughout  the  whole  of  this  contro- 
versy, working  and  continuing  to  work 
in  circumstances  which  must  excite  our 
wonder  as  to  his  physical  capacity,  as 
well  as  his  intellectual  power.  My 
Lords,  he  has  been  the  Colossus,  and 
though  far  be  it  from  me  to  say  anything 
as  to  those  who  have  told  us  how  they 
came  to  be  converted  from  their  own 
independent  opinion,  yet  I  cannot  help 
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thinking  that  he  was  the  Colossus  who 
bestrode  that  narrow  world,  •  or  that 
Liberal  world  elsewhere,  and  though  it 
may  be  that  a  portion  of  his  Party 
were  not  influenced  by  him,  yet  I  think 
it  is  perfectly  clear  that,  in  the 
words  of   Shakspeare — 

"  The  petty  men 
Walked  under  his  huge  legs  and  turned  about 
To  find  themselves  " — 

in  a  majority.  I  will  not  use 
the  painful  words  with  which  that 
quotation  ends.  But,  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  the  change  appeared  to  be  coincident 
with  the  change*  of  a  minority  into  a 
majority  and  with  the  exclusion  from 
Ofiftce  into  the  possession  of  it.  We 
have  been  taunted  with  taking  a  pessi- 
mistic view  of  the  Irish  character.  I  am 
not  going  to  dispute  whether  the 
optimistic  or  the  pessimistic  view  is  the 
right  one  ;  but  it  is  clear  that  you  must 
take  men  upon  their  own  statement  as 
well  as  upon  the  statement  which  those 
who  have  been  concerned  with  them 
have  made  of  them  ;  and  after  all,  in  all 
concerns  and  transactions  of  life,  the 
question  of  character  is  one  which  is  a 
matter  of  reputation,  and  which  is 
entered  into  in  every  case  in  which  you 
may  put  persons  in  a  position  of  trust. 
The  confessions  which  we  have  had 
have  been  very  interesting.  We  had  my 
noble  Friend  (Lord  Ribblesdale)  coming 
forward  to  give  a  most  extraoi*dinary 
account  of  his  conversion.  His  was  a 
conversion  apparently  not  caused  by  re- 
pentance for  his  own  sins,  but  the  sins 
which  he  confessed  for  others.  He  made 
full  confession  of  our  sins,  but  he  made 
small  of  his  own.  He  said  he  was  in- 
fluenced by  the  fact  that  the  majority  of 
the  Irish  Members  continued  the  same 
after  the  Government  bad  had  six  years 
of  power,  and  that,  therefore,  because  in 
those  six  years  no  change  took  place  all 
hope  of  proceeding  was  at  an  end,  all 
hope  of  treating  the  Irish  in  any  way 
but  the  one  he  now  adopts,  though  there 
is  no  greater  security  for  the  remedy  he 
proposes  being  operative.  The  other 
case  is  that  of  the  noble  Earl  the  First 
Lord  of  the  Admiralty  (Earl  Spencer), 
who  told  us  that  he  began  to  have  doubts 
in  1885.  I  do  not  think  that  his  con- 
version was  complete  at  that  time — that 
he  had  found  salvation.  But,  though 
he  began  to  have  doubts,  he  was  at  that 
time   an   advocate,  I  will   not   say   for 
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violent  coorcioQ,  bat  for  exceptional  laws 
up  to  the-  beginoing  of  1886,  witbin  a 
few  weeks  of  tbe  time  he  took  office. 
In  Maj,  1884,  at  Belfast  tbe  noble  Earl 
said   that    English    statesmen   and    the 
English  nation  would  face  their  enemy 
with  a  determination  not  to  be  beaten, 
and    would    not    give    up     one     point 
or  idea  in  order  to  maintain   the  united 
Parliament    of    England    and    the    So- 
vereignty of  the  Queen ;    "  I  say  this," 
he   continued,   "not   only   to  the   Eng- 
lish  and    Scottish   nations,   but    to    the 
Irish  nation."     Does  the  noble  Earl  mean 
to  say  that  he  had  in  his  mind  at  that 
moment  anything  but  the  Repeal  of  ^.Se 
Union  ?     He  was  dealing  with  men  who 
were  against  the  Sovereignty  of  England 
and  of  the  Queen  ;  he  was  speaking  of 
men  who  were  Republicans,  who  were 
looking  forward  to  a  Fenian  Republic  in 
Ireland,  and  ho  knows  that  there  is  not 
one  of  the  men  whom  he  now  proposes  to 
put   in    trust  who    was    not    acting    in 
combination   with  them    and    receiving 
their  active  encouragement  and  support. 
But  even  in  1886,  within  a  few  weeks  of 
taking  Office,  he  said  that  if  the  clauses 
against  intimidation  were  given  up  the 
power     of    the    National    League    and 
intimidation     would     increase      to      an 
enormous  extent,  and  "  the  liberty  of  Her 
Majesty*s  subjects  in  Ireland   would  be 
destroyed."        Which     subjects  ?      The 
liberty  of  those  to  whom  you  say   now 
you  are  going  to  give  unlimited  liberty, 
or  those  whom   you   are  going   to    put 
in   the   position  of   being  oppressed   by 
those   to  whom  you  give  that  liberty  ? 
He  added,  that  it   was   essential   for   a 
policy  to  be  pursued  by  which  law  and 
order  would  be  restored  and  maintained 
in    Ireland.       Last    night    Lord   Rose- 
bery   told   us   that   he   had   then    come 
to  the  conclusion  that  there  ought  to  be 
no  more  exceptional  laws,  though  Lord 
Spencer,  who   knew  Ireland,  felt    that 
there  must  be  such  laws  in  order  both  to 
restore   and   maintain   order ;    and    said 
you  could  not  rely  on  any  ordinary  jury 
in    Leinster,    Munster,    or    Connaught. 
These  were  the  terms  in  which  the  noble 
Earl  in  charge  of  the  Bill  spoke  at  the 
beginning  of  1886,  within  a  few  weeks 
of  the  time  when  we  were  called  upon  to 
deal  with  the  Bill  of  that  year.     Now, 
the  conversion  was  said  to   have  taken 
place — ^in  conseqaence  of  what  ?  Because 
the  ConservataveB   were  in   a    minority 


at   a    period    when    it    was    absolutely 
impossible  for  them  to  renew  any  Coercion 
Act,  or   any   exceptional    law,   because 
there  was  no  time  to  do  it.     But  they 
went  to  the  country,  and  when  they  came 
back  in  1886  it  is  notorious  that  if  there 
was  that  fear  for  a  short  time  there  was 
not  only  the  intention   to  bring  forward, 
but  there  was  the  preparation  of  measures, 
in  order  to  take  care  that  law  and  order 
should  be  preserved  in  Ireland.    We  have 
heard  something  to  the  effect  that  induce- 
ments   were   held  out.     Where    is  the 
proof  ?     Who  has  been  selected  as  the 
agent   of  the  Tory  Party  ?      Who  has 
been  the  person  who  is  supposed  to  have 
combined  with  them  ?  It  has  been  denied 
by  a  man  of  the  highest  honour,  one  who 
has  gone  from  among  us,  and  no  one  I 
imagine   will    impeach    the     chivalrous 
truthfulness  of  the  late  Lord  Carnarvon. 
It  has  been  denied  by  Mr.  Balfour  in  the 
other  House  in  terms  which  should  liave 
convinced  anyone,  and  even  yet  we  find 
that  the  Prime  Minister  has  taken  upon 
himself  more  than  once  to  repeat  the  in- 
sinuation, if  he  does  not  state  it  as  a  fact. 
The  noble  Earl  (the  Earl  of  Rosebery) 
who   spoke  last    night    with    so   much 
humour,  and  good  humour  and  candour, 
said  that  he  would   not   enter    into  the 
details     of     the     Bill,      but     that     he 
would     examine    the    principle.     What 
is      the     principle     of    this    Bill  ?      It 
is    a    separate  Legislature  for    Ireland. 
I  will  not  call  it  a  Parliament  if  noble 
Lords  opposite  do  not  like ;  but  do  you 
suppose  you  are   going  to  have  a  Legis- 
lature in   Ireland  with    power   to  enact 
laws,  and  that  it  will  not  swell  into  a 
Parliament  ?     It  is    a  view  that    is  too 
comical  ;  it  is  too  absurd.     I,  for  my  part, 
will  never  hesitate  to  express  my  opinion 
that,  though  it  may  be  most  important 
to   examine  the    details  of   the  Bill  to 
show  how  insoluble  the  problem  is,  the 
very    fact    of     establishing    a   separate 
Legislature  in  Ireland   gives    up  every- 
thing,   because   it  puts  powers  into  the 
hands  of  men  who,  while  they  have  been 
without  a  Parliament,  have  been  endea- 
vouring to  put  themselves  into  the  pos- 
session  of  power   for   certain    purposes, 
and    who  when  they  have  a  Parliament 
will,  undoubtedly,  make  use  of  it  for  the 
extension  of  their  schemes  to  the  utmost 
— for   the   object    which    they   have  in 
view.     Mr.  John  Stuart  Mill  said  that 
an  absolute  or  qualified  separation  of  the 
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two  countries  would  be  a  dishonour  to 
the  one  and  a  serious  misfortune  to  both. 
I  hold  that  opinion  very  strongly.  Then 
Mr.  John  Bright  said  (and  I  agree  with 
him) — 

"  It  is  not  a  question  of  more  or  less ;  I  am 
against  the  establishment  of  a  separate  Legisla- 
ture in  Ireland,  because  all  the  consequences 
will  follow,  whatever  restrictions  you  may  put 
upon  them." 

When  we  come  to  the  Bill  itself,  it  is  the 
produce  of  the  wit  of  man  after  seven 
years  of  incubation.  It  has  been  altered 
again  and  again  while  it  has  been  before 
Parliament  during  this  year.  We  were 
told  that  the  Bill  of  1886  was  dead  ; 
that  it  had  no  life  during  the  seven 
years.  In  the  meantime,  we  have  had 
no  Bill  before  the  country— only  the 
question  whether  there  should  be  a 
Legislature  in  Ireland  or  not,  and  that 
mixed  up  with  a  number  of  other  ques- 
tions. In  its  details  this  Bill,  although 
it  is  the  last,  is,  in  my  opioion,  the  worst 
that  has  been  before  us — the  last  and  the 
worst.  The  great  master  and  magician 
of  finance,  whose  speeches  on  finance 
have  been  the  admiration  of  the  world, 
produced  a  scheme  which,  when  it 
came  to  be  examined,  was  found  to 
be  wrong  in  its  calculations  to  the 
extent  of  £350,000.  It  was  promised 
that  there  should  be  justice  and  equity 
in  finance.  I  have  heard  no  answer  to 
the  speech  of  my  noble  Friend  (Viscount 
Ctoss)  the  other  night,  proving  to  de- 
monstration that  no  less  than  £750,000 
was  handed  over  to  the  Irish  to 
buy  our  own  degradation  and  submis- 
sion to  them.  It  is  difficult  to  talk  of 
these  things  coolly,  they  are  matters  of 
serious  import ;  and  it  has  to  be — if  I 
may  use  a  coarse  expression — rubbed 
into  the  minds  of  the  people  of  Great 
Britain  that  the  Irish  are  not  able  to 
start  on  their  career  without  putting  their 
hands  into  our  pockets,  and  being  paid 
by  us  for  the  degradation  of  Great 
Britain.  And  then  we  were  to  get  rid  of 
friction.  Why,  the  friction  will  be 
greater  than  ever.  Anyone  who  has 
had  much  to  do  with  the  Treasury  knows 
that  it  is  not  easy  to  get  on  with.  When 
they  have  a  Treasury  in  Ireland,  will 
there  not  be  friction  between  the  two 
Treasuries  in  carrying  out  the  terms  of 
this  Bill  ?  Even  although  they  might 
not  be  unjust  in  themselves,  there  may 
be   a    good   deal    to    make   the  hair  of 
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the  Irish  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
stand  on  end  in  dealing  with  the  British 
Treasury,  as  that  of  English  officials 
often  does.  There  is  no  finality  in  the 
scheme  of  the  Bill,  as  it  is  to  be  revised 
at  the  end  of  six  years  ;  and  under  what 
circumstances  is  it  likely  to  be  revised  ? 
With  regard  to  the  land,  there  is  now  an 
abandonment  of  the  second  Bill  which 
was  brought  in  in  1886,  and  of  promises 
that  were  made  by  the  noble  Earl  (Earl 
Spencer),  by  Mr.  Morley,  and  in  the  most 
emphatic  terms  by  Mr.  Gladstone.  The 
Prime  Minister  always  guards  himself  in 
what  he  says,  and  when  his  attention  was 
(;,'\lled  to  what  he  had  said  about  obliga- 
tions of  honour,  he  said  it  was  an  obliga- 
tion with  respect  to  facts  and  circum- 
stances which  were  then  existing.  I 
know  he  did  say  "  the  sands  arc  running 
out " ;  but  an  obligation  of  honour 
depends  upon  its  justice  and  equity,  and 
not  upon  its  acceptance  or  non-acceptance 
at  a  given  time.  The  ofifer  was  founded 
on  the  strength  of  the  claim  that  the 
Land  Question  should  be  dealt  with  here 
and  should  not  be  left  to  the  Irish  Legis- 
lature. I  am  told — but  I  have  not  been 
able  to  verify  the  statement  by  refer- 
ence to  Hansard  —  that  in  the 
other  House  the  Attorney  General  said 
that  if  the  Land  Question  were  not 
settled  by  the  Imperial  Parliament  in 
three  years  the  Imperial  Parliament 
"  would  be  under  an  obligation  to  fix  the 
terms  and  conditions  under  which  it 
should  be  delegated  to  the  Irish  Legis- 
lature." We  have  heard  nothing  of  that 
sort  from  the  noble  Earl  ;  and  I  should 
like  to  know  whether  the  statement  I 
have  cited  is  true  or  not.  If  the  Government 
are  in  power,  do  they  mean  in  three  years 
to  fulfil  the  obligation  stated  by  the 
Attorney  General  on  their  behalf  ?  The 
position  in  which  the  police  are  left 
seems  to  me  to  be  one  of  the  iniquities, 
and  also  one  of  the  dangers  of  the  Bill. 
It  is  admitted  on  all  hands  that  the  police 
have  been  the  stay  and  safeguard  of  the 
nation.  They  have  been  an  honest,  well- 
contented,  well-conducted,  and  well- 
disciplined  force.  Now  you  strike  a 
blow  at  it.  It  is  as  if  you  had  stunned  a 
man  with  a  blow  and  then  expect  him  to 
fulfil  the  duties  which  he  could  only 
perform  in  a  state  of  full  health  and 
strength.  You  are  destroying  the  esprit 
of  the  police.  They  know  that  every- 
thing is  to  be  taken  from  them,  and  that 
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they  are  to  be  deprived  of  their  position 
upon  poor  and  miserable  terms.      In  the 
meantime  they    are    supposed    to  work 
well  under  an  Executive  which  is  taking 
steps    to    cripple    and     destroy     them. 
The     Lord     Lieutenant     is     to     have 
the    police    under    him  ;     but    I    want 
to    know    to    whom    he    is    going    to 
be    responsible  ?     I     understand    he    is 
to  be  responsible    to    the   Irish  Execu- 
tive, and,  therefore,  to  the  Irish  Legis- 
lature ;  but  he  is  also  to  act  as  represent- 
ing  Her  Majesty,  on  the  advice  of  her 
confidential   advisers.       How    is   he   to 
exercise     these     two     functions     with 
decency   and   dignity  ?      If   he  thwarts 
his   Irish    Cabinet    they   can    stop    the 
Supplies.       What    is   he   to   do    then  ? 
Change  his  Ministry  ?      But  suppose  he 
has   the   same   Ministry  or   one   like   it 
forced   upon  him  ?     What   a   miserable 
position    the     Lord    Lieutenant    would 
occupy    if   a  Vote  of   Censure  were  in- 
flicted upon  him  !     All  these  things  do 
not  seem  to  have  been  fully  considered  ; 
and  when  a  question  was  asked  about 
them  in  the  House  of  Commons  there 
was  no  one  to  give  a  satisfactory  answer. 
No  doubt  there  is  to  be  separation  be- 
tween   the    Irish   Legislature   and    the 
military,  which  is  to  be  under  the  com- 
mand of  the  Lord  Lieutenant ;    but  if 
the    interference     of    the    military    be 
required   it   will   be   asked   for   by   the 
Local  Authorities,  and  the  Lord  Lieu- 
tenant must  consult  his  Irish  advisers, 
because    it  will  be    impossible   for    the 
Lord  Lieutenant  to  exercise  his  powers 
without  reference  to  his  Ministers  and 
his  Parliament.     And  the  veto  will  have 
to  be  exercised  under  conditions  similar 
to  those  in  which  the  military  will  be 
employed.      Then     we     come     to    the 
Exchequer    Judges    and    the    Judicial 
Committee.     That,  with  all  deference  to 
my  noble  Friend  (Lord  Playfair),  is    a 
mere    paper    protection.       Who    is    to 
initiate  proceedings  before  the  Judicial 
Committee,  and  who  is  to  be  the  party 
to  argue  in  these  cases  before  it  ?     And 
who  ever  heard  of  cases  of  abstract  prin- 
ciple being  referred  to  a  Judicial  Com- 
mittee, to  settle  not  a  particular  case,  but 
large  questions  which  are  afterwards  to 
be   disputed   in  the   Courts  as   to    the 
extent  of    their  meaning  —  what   was 
meant  by  those  who  gave  the  judgments  ? 
We  come  to  the  other  limitations  and 
restrictions  in  the  Bill.    Limitations  and 


restrictions    are   imperfect    bulwarks   to 
set  up  when  you  have  let  out  the  flood. 
They   are    always    swept    away.     The 
great  stream  carries  with  it  everything,  * 
and  these  smaller  things  are  soon  swept 
away.     The  limitations  and  restrictions 
will   be    the   subject    of   continual   fret 
and  irritation.     My  noble  Friend  (Lord 
Swansea),  who  at  so  early  a  period  of  his 
initiation  to  this  House  gave  us  so  solemn 
a   lecture    last    night,   in   tones    which 
showed  he  was  come  from  a  domineering 
Assembly,  told  us    that  the  Leaders  of 
the  Nationalist  Party  would   hold  high 
oflice,  and  that  they  were  not  such  fools' 
as  to  throw  away  their  office.     Suppose 
the  people  want  some  extension  of  power 
and   you    do    not    give    it    them,   what 
becomes  of  your  office  ?     And  are  there 
to  be   no   rival   ambitions    in    this   new 
Legislature,  no  rivals  for  supremacy  and 
influence — things  which  men  value  more 
than  most  things  in   life  ?     All  Legisla- 
tures, we   know,    continually   strive    to- 
increase  their  power,  and  do  you  suppose 
the  Irish  Legislature  will  not  press  on 
to    get    greater    powers    than    it    has  ? 
It  is  one  of  those  things  I  should  have 
thought  were  beyond  argument.  But  there 
is  a  great  deal  more  than  that.     Those 
gentlemen  who  are  to  hold  high  office 
have  given  pledges — pledges  to  evicted 
tenants,  to  people  who  entered  into  that 
criminal  "  Plan  of  Campaign,"  of  which 
they   were   tiie    instigators.      I    do   not 
hesitate  to  say  that  they  have  demoralised 
the  people  of   Ireland  in  making  them 
l)elieve  they  would  have  anything  for  the 
asking,  all  the  more  if  they  enforce  their 
demands  by  outrage  and  crime.     From 
the  moment  the  Prime  Minister  declared 
that  the  Clerkenwell  explosion  brought 
the  Irish  Church   within  the  sphere  of 
practical  politics    Mr.    Paruell   saw  his 
advantage.  He  siiid — "  We  know  how  to 
work    upon   the   feelings   of  the   Prime 
Minister ; "  and    we  all  know    how   he 
brought  him  into  his  power.     From  that 
day  the  demoralisation  of  the  people  has 
ensued,   which    has   in    many   instances 
been  too  much  pandered  to,  and  insatiable 
demands   will   be   made  when   the  time 
comes  for  tho&e  who  made  the  promises 
to  perform  them.     Do  you  suppose  that, 
when  these  men  have  to  choose  between 
being  traitors  to  the  people  which  elect 
them  and  traitors  to  you,  they  will  stand 
by   you  ?     Do    you    suppose    that    the 
Fenian   organisation  is  extinguished  in 
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Ireland,  and  that  no  pressure  will  be 
placed  upon  the  Irish  Ministers  by  that 
secret  and  earnest  body  ?  Do  you 
suppose  that  the  Irish  Americans,  the 
"  Ireland  of  Retribution,"  the  larger 
nation  of  Ireland  which  is  in  America, 
will  stand  still  and  allow  these  men  who 
have  been  their  agents  to  fall  short  of  the 
promises  they  have  made  in  order  to  get 
the  money  from  America  by  which  alone 
they  could  carry  on  their  machinations  ? 
Of  course,  this  Bill  is  accepted  by  the 
Nationalists.  Did  you  ever  know  a  case 
in  which  a  man  who  wanted  to  defend  him- 
self or  to  commit  a  crime  would  not  thank 
you  for  the  weapon  you  have  put  into  his 
hands  ?  They  know,  as  we  know,  that, 
having  accepted  this  proposed  Legisla- 
ture, they  will  have  accepted  that  which 
will  give  them  every  opportunity  to  treat 
it  as  provisional,  and  to  proceed  from 
step  to  step  until  there  ensues,  I  do  not 
say  separation,  but  that  which  is  worse 
than  separation,  a  dominating  Power 
ruling  over  us  in  Ireland  and  elsewhere 
and  preventing  us  from  doing  justice  to 
the  subjects  of  Great  Britain  who  are 
loyal  to  the  Crown.  My  Lords,  is  there 
anything  to  present  these  people  from 
enacting  that  the  Plan  of  Campaign 
shall  be  a  lawful  thing  for  the  future  ? 
An  attempt  was  made  in  the  House  of 
Conmions  to  get  ex  post  facto  laws 
excepteii,  but  it  was  rejected  under  that 
dominating  influence ;  and  there  is  to  be  a 
power  in  this  Legislature  to  make  any 
ex  post  facto  laws,  a  thing  which  is 
not  allowed  in  any  way  under  the 
American  Constitution,  which  may  bring 
degradation  and  rrin  upon  people  who 
have  simply  done  their  duty  in  matters 
connected  with  the  offices  they  hold. 
These,  my  Lords,  are  serious  things ; 
and  you  have  to  consider  whether  those 
people  who  make  these  pledges  and  who 
have  given  themselves  over  so  absolutely 
to  the  Fenians  and  Irish  Americans 
will  be  able  to  resist  that  powerful  and 
enormous  pressure  which  will  be  put 
upon  them.  And  then  the  evicted 
tenants.  My  noble  Friend  (Lord  Swansea) 
said  he  would  be  prepared  to  legis- 
late anything  which  would  protect  and 
preserve  property.  "  Ah  ! "  said  the 
noble  Earl  opposite,  "  too  late."  When 
you  have  given  these  powers  you  cannot 
resume  them.  It  is  all  very  well  to  talk 
of  the  supremacy  of  Parliament  being 
reserved;     My  Lords,  the  supremacy  of 

The  Earl  of  Cranbrook 


Parliament  has  been  parted  with,  abso- 
lute power  has  been  given  to  the  Irish 
Legislature  to  deal  with  all  questions 
not  specifically  reserved,  and  the  Parlia- 
ment of  England  could  not  without  dis- 
honour take  upon  itself  to  legislate  upon 
those  subjects  which  it  had  delegated. 
It  could  legislate,  no  doubt,  for  the  repeal 
of  this  measure.  It  could  repeal  it ;  but 
that,  again,  is  one  of  those  things  that 
we  cannot'  look  forward  to  with  much 
hope.  We  cannot  suppose  that  those 
who  had  been  induced  to  pass  this  Bill 
would  be  likely  to  repeal  it,  and  so  thrust 
themselves  into  difficulties  and  troubles 
which  they  are  anxious  to  get  out  of. 
Now  I  come  to  another  point,  which  I 
must  dwell  upon.  The  character  of  these 
men,  as  painted  by  themselves,  I  will  not 
quote.  Everybody  knows  what  they 
have  been.  Everybody  knows  that  many 
of  them  are  filled  with  hostility  to  this 
country ;  that  they  wished  success  to 
the  Mahdi,  to  the  Afghans,  to  the  Boers, 
when  British  regiments  were  commanded 
and  constituted  by  their  own  brethren, 
and  the  blood  that  was  shed  was  Irish 
blood.  These  are  the  men  to  whom  you 
are  going  to  give  these  enormous  powers  I 
These  are  the  men  you  suppose  you  can 
ever  make  firm  and  constant  friends  of 
England  I  It  has  been  said  by  the  noble 
Earl  that  he  did  not  charge  the  men  who 
were  asking  for  these  great  powers  with 
being  criminals,  and  I  think  it  Was  the 
Prime  Minister  himself  who  said  that 
though  ho  charged  Mr.  Parnell  he  did' 
not  extend  the  charge.  Were  those 
1,200  men  whom  you  shut  up  in  Ireland 
without  trial — were  they  suspected  of 
crime  or  not  ?  If  they  were  not,  a  gross 
violation  of  law  was  committed  ;  if  they 
were,  how  dare  you  now  turn  round  and 
say  you  never  suspected  them  ?  You 
cannot  get  out  of  the  difficulty.  You 
imprisoned  them  without  trial,  and,  having 
done  so,  you  have  condemnetl  them  as 
guilty  of  crimes  against  their  country, 
and  yet  you  propose  to  give  them  these 
enormous  powers.  You  are  told — it  has 
been  repeated  again  and  again — that  this 
measure  will  give  contentment  to  Ireland. 
We  are  charged  with  being  pessimistic, 
but  could  anything  be  more  optimistic 
than  the  different  speeches  which  have 
been  made  promising  contentment  as  the 
result  of  this  Bill  ?  We  have  had 
Memorials  from  vast  numbers  of  Roman 
Catholics — those  who  are  bold  enough  to^ 
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speak  out-^we  have  seen  PresbyteriaDS, 
Churchmeo,  and  Nonconformists  practi- 
callj  unanimoQs  against  this  Bill,  and  yet 
the  part  of  Ireland  which  is  worst  you 
are  going  to  give  mastery  over  the  best, 
to  put  the  living  under  the  dead,  and  to 
assume  that  that  state  of  things  will 
bring  about  contentment.  The  noble 
Earl  the  Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign 
Affairs  (the  Earl  of  Rosebery)  said  at 
Paisley  that  the  statesmen  of  England 
knew  more  about  Ireland  than  any  por- 
tion of  the  Irish  people.  Does  the  South 
know  as  much  about  the  North  of  Ire- 
land as  we  know  about  the  whole  of 
Ireland  ?  Yet  under  the  Bill  the  South 
is  to  exercise  a  sway  to  which  it  is  not 
entitled.  The  Bill,  in  short,  is  an 
attempt  to  put  an  inferior  Ireland  over 
a  superior  Ireland — a  faction  over  the 
nation — instead  of  leaving  both  to 
the  mitigating  influences  of  an  Imperial 
Parliament  which  would  do  justice  to 
each — an  attempt  to  set  one  against  the 
other,  in  continuance  of  the  perpetual 
conflict  which  has  gone  on  for  many  a 
long  year,  and  would  not  be  stopped  by 
this  most  wretched  measure.  Mr. 
Parnell  said  the  Irish  had  no  right  to  ask 
for  more  than  the  restitution  of  Grattan^s 
Parliament,  but  it  is  now  proposed  to 
give  to  them  not  only  a  Legislature,  but 
an  appendant  Legislature.  In  the  time 
of  Grattan's  Parliament  you  legislated  for 
the  Empire  without  any  Members  for 
Ireland  sitting  in  your  Parliament,  ex- 
cepting those  returned  by  British  con- 
stituencies. Now,  for  the  first  time,  you 
propose  that  there  shall  be  an  addition 
to  our  Parliament.  It  was  during  Grat- 
tan*8  Parliament  that  Great  Britaiu^s 
influence  and  interest  were  at  stake. 
Lord  Rosebery  last  night,  with  great 
candour,  acknowledged  that  Mr.  Pitt  had 
in  the  circumstances  no  course  open  to 
him  but  to  call  for  the  Union  ;  and  it  is 
notorious  that  Lord  Cornwallis — a  most 
genial,  benevolent  man,  and  most  anxious 
to  conciliate  the  Irish  if  he  could — came 
to  the  conclusion  that  nothing  could  save 
Great  Britain  unless  a  Union  were  estab- 
lished. The  noble  Earl  has  given  the 
House  his  reasons,  not  why  this  Bill 
should  be  carried — ^because  he  never 
entered  into  that  questiou  of  this  Bill  at 
all — but  why  something  in  the  shape  of 
Home  Bale  should  be  offered  to  the  Irisb 
people.  He  says  he  wants  to  give  Ire- 
land something  that  is  worth  defending. 


Is  it  credible  that  my  noble  Friend  can 
be  a  party  to  a  Bill  which  would  prevent 
the  Irish  from  defending  themselves  or 
anybody  else,  because  they  are  under  this 
Bill  prohibited  from  drilling — from  avail- 
ing themselves  of  naval  and  military 
resources,  and  how  they  are  to  defend 
themselves  or  anybody  else  under  those 
circumstances  I  cannot  imagine.  Mr. 
Pitt  felt  that  in  a  case  of  diflicultv  Great 
Britain  ought  to  have  every  rein  in  its 
own  hands,  so  that  it  should  guide  the 
coach,  and  manage  the  whole  concern, 
so  that  every  influence  and  power  could 
be  concentrated  in  this  country,  in  order 
that  there  might  be  no  danger  from  Ireland. 
The  noble  Earl,  assumed  that,  in  the 
event  of  a  European  war,  it  was  possible 
that  those  who  were  now  striving  to  ob- 
tain this  measure  might,  in  case  it  were 
rejected,  be  so  traitorous  that  they  would 
welcome  the  French  or  any  other  nation ; 
and  he  assumed  that  if  this  Bill  were 
carried  they  would  have  something  so 
well  worth  defending  that  they  would  not. 
But  it  was  under  Grattan's  Parliament, 
when  the  Irish  had  their  own  Legislature, 
that  the  Rebellion  took  place,  and  when 
disloyalty  reached  such  a  height  that  the 
French,  it  was  supposed,  would  be  wel- 
come in  different  parts  of  Ireland.  What- 
ever restrictions  you  may  impose,  do  not 
tell  me  that  in  setting  up  a  separate 
Legislature  for  Ireland  you  are  not  in 
substance  repealing  the  Union.  Up  to 
1886  we  have  had  a  consensus  of  states- 
men who  had  no  doubt  whatever  of  the 
importance  of  the  Union.  I  happened 
this  morning  to  see  a  passage  in  a  speech 
of  Burke's  with  which  I  so  entirely  agree 
that  I  should  like  to  quote  it.  Of  course, 
I  do  not  say  this  Bill  is  a  separation ; 
but  it  is  the  way,  in  my  opinion,  to  what 
is  worse  than  a  separation.     He  says — 

**  I  think,  indeed,  Great  Britain  would  be  ruined 
by  the  separation  of  Ireland,  but  that  as  there 
are  degrees  even  in  ruin  it  woul<l  fall  most 
heavily  upon  Ireland.  Ireland  would  be  the 
most  completely  undone  country  in  the  world, 
the  most  distressed,  and  in  the  end  the  most 
desolate  country  in  the  world.  Many  people  in 
Ireland  do  not  know  how  much  depends  upon 
her  continued  connection  with  this  Kingtlom." 

Now,  I  know  we  are  told  that  this  is 
no  repeal  of  the  Union.  Do  not,  my 
Lords,  deceive  yourselves  by  words. 
Do  not  tell  me  that  if  you  set  up  a 
separate  Legislature,  whatever  restric- 
tions you  put  upon  it,  that  you  are  not 
repealing  the  Union.     Daniel  O'Connell 
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never  sppke  of  eeparatioD  ;  be  always 
guarded  liimself  agaiDBt  it,  bat  what  did 
Sir  R.  reel  say  ?  In  April,  1834,  he 
said — 


anil  know  that  the  kepeal  of  it  muBt  lead 
dismemliurment  of  this  great  Emjiire,  must  nuke 
GreHt  Hritain  A  fourth-rate  Power  in  Euro])e, 
anil  Ireland  a  savage  wilderness  ;  ami  I  will, 
therefore,  ^Tc  at  once  and  without  hesitation 
an  emphatic  negative  to  the  Motion  for 
Repeal.' 

I  caDDot  forbear  to  recall  to  the  noble 
Earl  opposite  (Earl  Spencer)  the  words 
of  one  who  in  my  youth  exerted  a  potent 
influence  in  politics.  What  did  Lord 
Althorp  say,  a  man  who  was  an  honour 
to  the  Party  with  which  he  was  con- 
nected— 


ever  sacceeil 
t  of  their  object.  No  man 
held  civil  war  in  plater  detestation  than  he 
did,  but  he  should  even  ))refer  that  Co  the 
destruction  anddiamembernicntof  the  Empire." 
By  this  measure  the  Government  pro- 
pose to  give  too  much  from  the  point  of 
view  of  Great  Britain  and  too  little 
from  the  point  of  view  of  Ireland.  Lord 
Playfair  and  other  noble  Lords  who  have 
spoken  have  expressed  the  opinion  that 
the  retention  of  the  Irish  Members  was 
forced  upon  the  Government  by  the 
Unionist  Party.  That  view,  however, 
has  not  liecu  supported  by  any  scrap  of 
proof.  For  my  own  part,  I  have  alway 
said  that  the  only  good  thing  in  the  Bil 
of  1886  was  the  plan  for  excluding  the 
Irish  Members.  They  were  excluded  ii 
the  time  of  Grattan's  Parliament,  and 
why  should  they  be  included  now  ?  But 
the  reduction  of  the  Irish  Representatives 
in  the  House  of  Commons  to  80  is,  in  my 
opinion,  tantamount  to  an  admission  that 
the  present  number  of  103  is  a  dispro- 
portionate amount  of  represeutation  to 
Lave  given  to  the  Irish.  Why  they 
should  have  1 83  Representatives,  for 
that  is  what  it  comes  to,  as  I  shall  show 
presently,  I  do  not  understand.  Wf 
were  told,  I  think  by  the  Secretary  of 
State  fur  Foreign  Affairs,  that  Mr.  Glad- 
stone shares  the  objections  which  we  feel 
to  the  retention  of  80  Members. 

The  Earl  ok  ROSEBERY  :  I  only 
said  that  Mr.  Gladstone  bad  indicated 
rather  clearlv  hia  preference  for  theotbei' 
plan. 

The  Earl  of  Cranbrook 
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•The  Earl  of  CRANBROOK  :  I 
igree  with  the  noble  Earl.  Mr.  Glad- 
tone  has  the  most  extraordinarily  open 
mind  respecting  these  matters  that  any 
(jreat  statesman  could  have.  In  1886  he 
certainly  said  that  he  would  "  never  be 
;i  party "  to  the  retention  of  the  Irish 
Members.  He  may  have  changed  hia 
mind  on  the  point,  but  I  doubtit.  How- 
ever, he  has  iuflicted  upon  this  country 
a  plan  which  he  himself  admittt  to  be 
■'  an  tfnomaly,"  and  which  is  an  invita- 
tion "to  intrigue"  and  "agreat  danger." 
Mr,  Morley,  at  Newcastle,  urged  uport 
the  people  the  importance  of  excluding 
the  Irish  Members  from  the  British 
House  of  Commons,  and  yet  he  ha» 
now  voted  for  the  Third  Reading  of 
»  Bill  which  contains  the  very  provision 
which  he  then  protested  against.  What 
did  Mr.  Morley  say  about  this  plan  of 
retention  ? — 


"I  do  not  care  what  precautions  you  lake: 
I  predict  that  there  is  no  power  on  earth  that 
can  prevent  the  Irish  Members  in  sueh  cireum- 
<tances  from  bein^  in  future  I'arliaments  what 
tbej  have  been  in  the  past,  and  what  to  some 
iiltent  they  are  in  the  present — namely,  the 
arbitera  aud  masters  of  English  policy  and 
English  legisltttive  buBineas,  ami  of  the  rise 
and  fall  of  British  Administrations." 

Is  it  not  atrocious  that  the  two  men  who 
have  condemned  the  plan  of  retention  in 
terms  like  those  should  have  induced  the 
House  of  Commons  to  pass  a  measure  ia 
which  that  very  plan  of  retention  is  cm- 
bodied  ?  In  passing,  I  would  ask  how 
the  election  business  arising  out  of  the 
return  of  these  80  Members  is  to  be 
managed.  You  have  made  no  provision 
in  the  Bill  for  the  trial  of  Election 
Petitions.  Then  I  should  like  to  know 
whether  the  Irish  Members  are  to  be 
exempted  from  considering  Private  Bills 
in  Committees,  or  are  they  to  form  part 
of  Committees  on  Private  Bills  relating 
to  England  only  ?  All  these  things 
must  be  considered.  Consider  what  will 
happen  if  this  plan  of  retention  is 
preserved.  The  80  Members  will  be 
returned,  not  by  the  same  number  of 
constituencies,  but  practically  by  the  same 
voters  as  the  103.  The  103  Members  of 
the  Irish  Legislature  will  be  reinforced 
by  the  80  Representatives.  The  bulk  of 
the  103  Members  in  the  Irish  Parliament, 
and  the  80  Irish  Members  in  the  Imperial 
Parliament,  will  have  one  and  th« 
same  Leader,  and  all  the  subjeets 
which   are    excluded    from    the    cogni- 
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sance  of  the  103  Members  in  Dublin 
will  be  raised  by  the  80  Members  here. 
And  this  is  the  way  in  which  you  pro- 
pose to  get  rid  of  the  friction  caused 
by  Irish  Business  in  the  Imperial  Parlia- 
ment. You  are  going  to  create  a  power 
which  will  dominate  you  in  that  Par- 
liament. The  Government  say  that  if 
these  privileges  are  granted  the  Irish  will 
be  checked  in  their  actions  by  a  sense 
of  responsibility.  It  is  at  this  point  that 
the  question  of  the  character  of  the  men 
to  whom  you  propose  to  entrust  these 
powers  becomes  so  important.  Mr. 
Bryce,  when  writing  philosophically 
about  the  American  Constitution,  said— 

"  The  chief  lesson  which  a  study  of  the  more 
yicioos  among  the  State  Legislatures  teaches  us 
is  that  power  does  not  necessarily  bring  respon- 
sibility in  its  train." 

Now,  to  this  proposed  legislation  Great 
Britain  has  not  given  its  assent.  The 
Union  was  a  Treaty,  and  now  you  propose 
to  repeal  it,  and  to  inflict  degradation 
upon  England.  The  Prime  Minister,  I 
know,  boasts  that  he  is  a  Scotchman  ; 
but  I  think  that  he,  who  was  born  and 
educated  in  England,  and  who  owes 
so  much  politically  to  England,  might 
have  hesitated  to  declare  that  this  coun- 
try, which  had  resisted  his  imperious  will, 
"  required  discipline."  He  writes  to  an 
American — not  one  of  the  chief  and  best 
of  Americans,  but  a  man  who  has  written 
of  this  coimtry  in  a  hostile  manner — and 
says  that  "England  requires  disciplining," 
and  so  he  devises  a  plan  under  which  lie 
gives  us  the  off-scouring  of  the  Irish  Par- 
liament, such  as  they  may  choose  to  send, 
in  order  to  extort  further  concessions  to 
the  Irish  Nationalists.  The  Prime 
Minister  has  said  that  "  Great  Britain  was 
entitled  to  a  voice  on  this  question."  She 
has  given  utterance  to  that  voice.  In 
1887  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  said  that 
the  retention  of  the  Irish  Members  was 
"a  British  question,"  and  not  an  Irish  one; 
yet  it  has  been  carried  by  the  Irish  vote 
against  the  whole  of  Great  Britain. 
Now,  my  Lords,  in  the  final  issue,  we  are 
told  that  we  are  33,000,000  to  3,000,000, 
and  that  we  can  reconquer  Ireland. 
Well,  I  think  Mr.  Gladstone  is  hardly 
tlie  general  who  could  undertake  the 
reconquest  of  Ireland.  After  all,  these 
ooucessions  have  been  made  to  Ireland 
by  a  cowardly  surrender  :  the  idea  of 
reconquering  her  is  so  preposterous 
and  absurd   that    it    does    not   require 


discussion.  I  am  told,  my  Lords,  that 
statistics  show  that  Ireland  has  been  im- 
poverished since  the  Union.  There  is 
abundant  evidence  that  Ireland  has  grown 
in  riches,  and  would  grow  in  quiet  if  you 
would  allow  your  oA^n  Acts  to  operate. 
You  keep  passing  Acts  of  Parliament, 
and  then,  like  children  growing  flowers, 
you  take  them  up  by  the  roots  to  see 
how  they  are  going  on.  The  remedy 
you  have  proposed  is  worse  than  the 
disease  ;  it  will  poison  the  two  countries, 
and  bring  about  constant  friction  and  con- 
stant animosity  and  struggle.  Now,  my 
Lords,  I  will  say  one  word  about  this 
House,  of  which  I  have  the  honour  to  be 
a  Member.  It  is  a  second  House,  and  a 
part  of  the  Parliament  of  this  country. 
Your  Lordships  have  your  rights,  as 
large,  except  in  finance,  as  those  enjoyed 
by  the  House  of  Commons.  Though  not 
a  Representative  Body,  I  admit,  it 
is  your  Lordships'  duty  to  examine 
all  questions  that  come  before  you,  in 
view,  not  only  of  your  rights,  but  of  the 
expediency  and  policy  of  your  action. 
Unfortunately,  there  is  no  question  in 
politics  which  comes  l)efore  us  in  an  ab- 
stract condition.  It  is  always  weighted 
with  circumstances  which  you  have  to 
take  into  account.  We  are  taunted  in 
the  other  House  for  speaking  of  the  pro- 
ceedings of  that  House,  as  if  it  was  not  a 
question  before  us.  But,  my  Lords,  we 
are  part  of  the  Parliament  of  England, 
and  we  have  a  right  and  duty  to  see  that 
that  Parliament,  so  far  as  we  are  con- 
cerned, does  its  duty  ;  and  we  have  a 
right  to  look  at  and  comment  upon  the 
action  of  the  other  House  if  it  evades 
Parliamentarv  law  and  resorts  to  ex- 
pedients  which  we  believe  to  bo  false  and 
fatal  in  themselves,  injurious  to  Parlia- 
ments in  all  parts  of  the  world,  and  to  call 
forth  a  despotism  in  Parliaments,  which 
is  equally  abhorrent  as  despotism  in  in- 
dividuals. We  are  callel  upon  to  try 
this  question  as  upon  our  honour  and  as' 
men  who  are  interested  in  a  peaceful, 
happy,  and  contented  Ireland ;  and  I 
venture  to  say  for  myself  and  those  who 
act  with  me  that  we  are  not  less  in- 
terested in  a  peaceful,  happy,  and  con- 
tented Ireland  than  noble  Lords  oppo- 
site. I  am,  to  a  certain  extent, 
deeply  and  personally  interested  in 
Ireland ;  but  I  do  not  think  it  right, 
because  a  child  or  a  lunatic  desire  a  torch 
or  weapon,  to  put   it  into  their  hands. 
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This  Bill  is  one  which  the  Government 
themselves  admit  will  not  be  final.  It  is 
a  Bill  provisional  in  many  most  important 
particulars,  and  if  passed  must  come  on  for 
reconsideration.  We  agree  that  we  have 
solemn  duties  in  connection  with  Ireland. 
You  despair  ;  we  hope.  You  have  given 
up ;  we  are  faithful  to  our  Imperial 
destiny,  and  believe,  though  it  may  take 
time,  that  we  have  tbe  means  to  redress 
every  grievance  of  which  Ireland  can 
complain.  Now,  my  Lords,  I  will  con- 
clude by  quoting  some  words  of  that 
great  Tribune  of  the  people,  as  be  was 
oalled  by  the  noble  Earl  (Lord  Rosebery), 
Mr.  Bright,  as  they  exactly  express  my 
feelings — 

"  Save  its  population  (Ireland's)  from  the 
future  conduct  of  the  men  who  are  answer- 
able for  much  of  its  present  sufferings  and  for 
all  the  disorder  by  which  it  is  now  afflicted  and 
disgraced.  There  are  2,000,000  of  loyal  people  in 
Ireland.  Let  us  be  firm  in  our  resolve ;  and  if 
it  be  possible-* as  I  believe  it  is  possible — save 
them  for  expulsion  from  the  guardianship  of  the 
Crown  of  the  United  Kingdom  and  from  the 
shelter  and  the  justice  of  the  Imperial  Parlia- 
ment." 

The  lord  CHANCELLOR  (Lord 
Herschell)  :  My  Lords,  I  have  listened 
with  interest  and  admiration  to  the 
speech  of  tbe  noble  Earl  who  has  just 
sat  down.  I  shall  have  some  difficulty  in 
following  him,  becmuse  I  cannot  but  feel 
deeply  conscious  that,  while  he  has  been 
speaking  the  sentiments  of  vast  multi- 
tudes of  noble  Lords  within  this  House, 
I  am  going  to  advocate  a  cause  which 
here  has  few  friends,  and  I  must  neces- 
sarily come  in  conflict  w^ith  the  sentiments 
and  opinions  of  many  noble  Lords  present. 
I  shall,  at  all  events,  endeavour  so  to 
conduct  the  argument  which  I  have  to 
put  before  your  Lordships  as  to  avoid 
saying  a  single  word  which  may  stir  sus- 
ceptibilities any  further  than  is  absolutely 
necessary.  I  have  been  struck  with  the 
constant  repetitions  throughout  this  De- 
bate of  the  statement  that  no  arguments 
have  been  adduced  in  favour  of  tbe  mea- 
sure now  before  your  Lordships.  I  do 
not  wonder  that  such  expressions  should 
come  from  noble  Lords  who  come  here 
from  Ireland.  I  think  it  is  not  unnatural 
that  a  measure  in  which  they  are  so 
deeply  interested,  and  which  must  stir 
natural  prejudices,  should  have  been  re- 
garded by  them  mainly  from  one  point  of 
view  ;  but  I  confess  I  am  astonished  tliat 
noble    Lords  who   have   been  Liberals, 

The  Earl  of  Cranbrook 


and  who  call  themselves  Liberals  still, 
although  they  may  deem  the  dangers  of 
a  measure  of  this  description  as  being  too 
weighty  to  be  encountered,  nevertheless 
fail  to  see  how  much  there  is  in  it,  and 
must  be  in  it,  to  commend  it  to  those  im- 
bued with  Liberal  principles.  I  say 
there  has  been  a  failure  to  recognise  this, 
because  we  have  heard  from  more  than 
one,  in  effect  though  not  in  words,  this 
description  of.  the  measure  : — That  it  is 
tbe  mere  offspring  of  the  self-will  of  a 
fanatic  who  has  lost  his  head,  accepted 
by  subservient  Colleagues  who  have  lost 
their  principles.  [^Opposition  cheers,']  I 
accept  those  cheers  as  a  proof  that  the 
minds  of  noble  Lords  calling  themselves 
Liberals  who  can  thus  view  this  measure 
have  not  been  addressed  to  the  arguments 
which  with  all  unprejudiced  persons  will 
weigh  in  the  consideration  of  the  ques- 
tion. The  noble  Duke  who  moved  the 
rejection  of  the  Bill  said  that  it  was  the 
duty  of  statesmen  to  forecast  the  future 
effect  of  any  measure  that  was  proposed. 
I  agree ;  but  there  is  another  condition 
just  as  rigorously  required  by  statesman- 
ship, and  tliat  is  that  before  forecasting 
the  future  you  shall  have  weighed  the 
arguments  on  both  sides,  and  that  you 
shall  have  examined  the  arguments  which 
are  opposed  to  your  natural  prejudices 
and  preconceived  opinions  or  traditional 
policy  with  as  much  care  and  scrutiny, 
and  give  them  as  full  and  fair  weight  as 
the  arguments  that  are  on  the  other  side. 
The  noble  Duke  commenced  his  speech 
by  sweeping  on  one  side  as  wholly  irrele- 
vant the  references  made  by  Lord  Spen- 
cer to  the  history  of  the  connection  be- 
tween England  and  Ireland  since  the 
Union.  I  confess  that  when  we  con- 
sider what  is  the  matter  with  which 
we  are  now  dealing,  it  is  a  most 
astounding  proceeding  to  treat  that  his- 
tory as  irrelevant.  What  is  the  question 
now  before  your  Lordships  but  this — 
whether  any  arrangement  concerning  the 
Parliamentary  relation  of  the  two  coun- 
tries arrived  at  at  the  beginning  of  the 
century  is  to  remain  untouched,  or  whether 
events  have  shown  that  the  time  has 
come  when  it  is  expedient,  in  the  interest 
of  both  countries,  that  a  change  should 
be  made  ?  Is  it  possfble  rationally  to 
arrive  at  an  answer  to  such  a  question  as 
that  without  looking  to  see  what  have 
been  the  fruits  of  the  measure  whose 
continuation  or  alteration  is  now  in  que»* 
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tion  ?  The  Aet  of  Union  has  been 
treated  by  manj  who  have  spoken  in  this 
Debate  almost  as  if  it  were  a  divine  in- 
stitution and  as  if  it  were  to  be  regarded 
with  a  reverence  which  made  it  almost 
blasphemy  to  say  a  word  against  or  trea- 
son to  suggest  that  it  should  be  altered. 
And  yet,  idPter  al  1,  it  was  an  arrangement  ar- 
rived at  not  so  very  long  ago,  and,  although 
I  do  not  for  a  moment  question  the  great 
ability  of  the  statesmen  by  whom  that 
measure  was  advocated  and  passed,  I  do 
not  think  anyone  will  contend  that  they 
were  infallible.  I  am  not  going  into  an 
inquiry  how  that  measure  came  to  be 
passed  in  Ireland.  It  undoubtedly  was 
passed  in  this  country  in  a  time  of  great 
national  emergency,  and,  indeed,  of  im- 
minent crisis.  Even  at  that  time  of 
danger  and  emergency  there  were  not 
wanting  noblemen  in  this  House  of  ex- 
perience and  judgment  who  believed  it  to 
be  a  mistake.  Lord  Fitzwilliam,  in 
the  Debate  in  this  House,  contended 
that — 

'*  It  would  weaken  instead  of  strengthening 
the  means  of  resistance  to  the  enemy." 

And  he  added  another  statement  which  is 
not  without  its  interest  and  importance 
in  relation  to  the  Parliament  of  Ireland. 
He  said — 

"  The  House  had  the  experience  of  ages ; 
that  the  dangers  apprehended  from  a  separate 
L^islature  had  not  arisen/* 

What  were  the  objects  in  view  at  that 

time  ?     For  my  part,  I  think  that  it  is 

quite  compatible  with  the  belief  that  the 

circumstances  of  that  time  demanded  that 

arrangement  to  believe  now  that  the  cir- 
eomstances  of  our  time  may  demand  a 
modification  of  it.  There  is  one  most 
important  circumstance  in  the  relative 
positions  of  the  two  countries  which 
must  not  be  lost  sight  of.  The  closer 
means  of  communication  to  which  the 
noble  Earl  who  has  just  spoken  has 
alluded  have  afforded  facilities  and  powers 
which  did  not  then  exist  in  this  country 
in  relation  to  Ireland.  Further  than  that, 
at  that  time  the  population  of  Ireland 
was  one-third  of  the  population  of  the 
United  Kingdom.  The  population  of 
Ireland  is  now  only  one-eighth  of  the 
population  of  the  United  Kingdom  ;  and 
I  am  by  no  means  sure  that  if  the  con- 
ditions which  exist  to-day  had  existed  at 
the  beginning  of  the  century  Mr.  Pitt 
would  have  been  in  favour  of  the  Act  of 


Union  which  he  carried  out.  Therefore, 
is  seems  to  me  it  is  not  in  the  slightest 
degree  a  slight  on  the  memory  or  state- 
manship  of  Mr.  Pitt  that  one  should  be- 
lieve that  the  arrangement  then  arrived 
at  was  in  need  of  modification.  What 
were  the  expectations  and  anticipations 
held  out  to  those  who  advocated  that 
measure  ?  They  hoped  and  believed  that 
it  would  weld  the  peoples  of  the  two 
nations  into  one.  It  has  become 
now  a  ground  for  sneering  when  there 
is  any  talk  of  the  ''union  of 
hearts."  But  the  idea  is  not  a  new  one* 
The  words  almost  were  used  in  the  dis- 
cussions on  the  Act  of  Union.  ''  United 
hearts "  was  what  people  were  led  to 
expect  by  some  of  the  speakers  as  the 
effect  of  the  Union.  It  was  expected, 
too,  that  it  would  bring  about  a  state  of 
things  without  which  good  government 
does  not  exist.  I  should  like  to  quote 
the  words  that  were  used  by  a  noble  Earl 
in  this  House  as  to  what  is  essential  to 
good  government. 

"Good  government,"  he  said  in  these 
Debates,  "  should  carry  with  it  the  confidence, 
affection,  and  ready  zeal  of  the  people." 

There  were,  no  doubt,  at  that  time  those 
who  doubted  whether  these  hoped-for 
results  could  be  achieved.  We  are  able 
to-day  to  determine  whether  they  have 
been.  What  is  the  condition  of  things 
we  find  ?  The  Union  under  that  Act 
has  continued  for  93  years,  and  to-day 
and  during  the  last  few  days  from  almost 
every  speaker  in  this  Debate  in  opposi- 
tion to  the  measure  we  have  heard 
references  to  the  loyal  minority  of  Ire- 
land. What  is  this  but  a  confession  that 
there  is  a  disloyal  majority  ?  [^Cheers 
and  counter  cheers.']  Noble  Lortls  cheer» 
I  will  deal  with  the  question  how  this 
came  about,  and  what  is  the  cure  for  iU 
But  are  noble  Lords  satisfied  with  that 
condition  of  things  ?  What  does  it  mean 
— a  disloyal  majority  ?  That  there  are 
some  millions  of  our  fellow-subjects  in  an 
island  close  beside  us  who  have  been 
subject  to  the  Rule  of  Her  Majesty  and 
her  predecessors  for  years,  who  are 
opposed  to  the  rule  under  which  they  live> 
who  desire  its  change,  who  resent  the 
measures  that  are  adopted  towards  them, 
and  who  believe  that  they  are  being 
wronged.  I  believe  that  that  is  the  only 
spot  within  the  broad  dominions  of  the 
Queen,  with  the  numberless  forms  of 
government  under    which    her  subjects 
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live,  and  with  the  myriads  of  which  they 
consist,  where  such  a  state  of  things 
could  be  possibly  found.  [CA^er*.]  Is 
that  not  a  momentous  fact  ?  Noble  Lords 
cheered  it  as  though  they  were  rather 
pleased  with  it,  as  though  it  was  not  a 
thing  to  be  ashamed  of  and  bitterly 
repented.  That  is  the  condition  of 
things  which  we  find  after  all  these 
years,  I  will  not  say  as  the  fruit,  but 
following  upon  and  succeeding  this  Act 
of  Union ;  and  all  I  am  contending  for 
is  this — that  what  ever  else  it  has  done  it 
has  not  produced  that  condition  of  con- 
tentment, it  has  not  secured  those  con- 
ditions of  good  government  which  we 
hoped  for  it,  and  anticipated  for  it,  and 
for  which  in  the  main  it  was  passed.  I 
think  that  the  British  Parliament,  as  a 
piece  of  le^rislative  machinery  for  Ireland, 
has  been  a  failure.  I  think  it  has  not 
quickly  enough  discerned  Irish  wants.  It 
has  turned  a  deaf  ear  to  them  often  when 
they  have  been  urged  before  Parliament. 
It  has  delayed  too  often,  cruelly  and 
wrongly,  the  redress  of  serious  grievances, 
and  it  has  naturally  stirred  up,  and 
inevitably  stirred  up,  a  feeling  of 
hostility  to  the  institutions  of  this 
country.  I  should  like,  before  I  pass 
from  that,  to  allude  to  one  sentence  of 
the  noble  Earl.     He  says — 

''  You  told  us  in  1870  this  measure  was  to  be 
a  satisfactory  solution  ;  you  told  us  in  1881  that 
that  measure  was  to  be  a  satisfactory  solution. 
We  find  none  of  them  a  satisfactory  solution." 

Just  what  I  contend.  We  have  never, 
in  the  British  Parliament,  sufficiently 
understood  Ireland  to  secure  a  satisfactory 
solution,  and  consequently  when  the 
Lish  have  told  us  that  what  we  believed 
was  solving  the  question  would  not  solve 
it,  we  passed  the  measure  that  suited  our 
opinions,  and  that  was  consonant  with 
our  ideas,  and  we  found  by  bitter  expe- 
rience that  they  were  right  and  that  we 
were  wrong.  These  are  the  measures 
which  have  been  from  time  to  time 
passed.  They  have  been  varied  by  co- 
ercive legislation  which  became  necessary 
and  I  admit  always  is  necessary  when 
you  have  discontent  or  to  suppress  revolt 
against  your  institutions  of  the  descrip- 
tion I  have  referred  to.  I  know  it  has 
become  the  fashion  nowadays  to  speak  of 
Coercion  Acts  as  though  they  were  rather 
magnificent  legislative  achievements  of 
which  we  have  no  reason  to  be  ashamed. 
That  was  not  the  language  used  by  the 

Lord  Herschell 


statesmen  of  either  Party  until  recently. 
We  are  reproved  for  expressing  some- 
times hostility  to  or  dislike  of  Coercion 
Acts,  and  it  has  been  suggested  that  you 
cannot  be  opposed  to  them  unless  you  are 
in  sympathy  with  criminals  or  crime. 
That  was  not  the  attitude  of  states- 
men of  either  Party  in  the  earlier 
generations  of  this  century.  Coercion 
Acts  were  alwavs  introduced  under 
pressure  of  extreme  urgency,  to  meet  a 
condition  of  things  which  were  very 
critical,  and  passed  only  for  a  time — 
avowedly  only  justifiable  on  account  of 
the  critical  situation,  avowedly  to  be 
repealed  the  moment  the  situation  became 
no  longer  serious.  Now,  we  have  so  far 
advanced  that  we  have  come  within  the 
last  few  years  to  pass  a  permanent  Co- 
ercion Act  for  Ireland,  and  we  consider 
that,  circumstances  having  brought  us  to 
pass  once  for  all  a  permanent  Coercion 
Act  for  Ireland,  it  is  really  a  triumph 
of  legislativeachievement  for  that  country. 
I  have  been  astonished  at  some  of  the 
language  used  with  regard  to  this  legis- 
lation. I  admit  that  Coercion  Acts  often 
are  necessary.  I  believe  that  whenever 
you  do  not  or  cannot  satisfy  the  just 
aspirations  of  the  people  and  make  them 
content  with  the  government  under  which 
they  are  living.  Coercion  Acts,  or  some 
form  of  coercion,  are  necessary  ;  but  I 
none  the  less  hate  the  process,  believing 
that  the  necessity  for  Coercion  Acts  proves 
that  there  is  a  disease  which  seeks  a 
remedy.  Coercion  Acts  are  spoken  of  as 
light  things.  What  do  they  mean  ? 
You  take  away  in  regard  to  Ireland  some 
of  the  safeguards  which  the  wisdom  of 
our  ancestors  has  placed  on  the  adminis- 
tration of  justice  in  England  for  the  pro- 
tection of  the  people  from  wrong,  hard- 
ship, and  unjust  treatment.  Are  those 
safeguards  of  no  concern  here  ?  Would 
we  endure,  is  there  an  English  Minister 
who  would  dare  to  propose  for  England 
a  measure  such  as  we  passed  for  Ireland  ? 
An  English  Minister  dared  not  do  so,  be- 
cause he  could  not  pass  it.  It  would  be 
impossible  in  the  state  of  things  existing 
here  that  such  a  Bill  should  ever  become 
a  law.  It  can  be  passed  for  Ireland,  be- 
cause the  British  Parliament  by  British 
votes  take  away  the  safeguards  in  Ire- 
land where  we  are  not  subject  to  the  law. 
I  do  not  say  that  it  may  not  be  necessary 
to  do  so  ;  but  I  will  never  fail  to  utter 
my  protest  against  the  view  that  it  is  a 
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light  matter  or  one  of  small  moment. 
When  it  is  said  that  these  Acts  are 
only  passed  against  those  who  are  not 
law-abiding  and  who  will  not  conform  to 
the  law,  has  not  that  been  made  a  justi- 
fication of  every  tyrannous  form  of  go- 
vernment and  law  ?  Are  we  not  always 
told — "  Keep  within  the  law  ;  say  and 
do  nothing  to  which  the  Government  can 
object,  and  then  these  laws  will  not  touch 
you  "  ?  That  has  never  been  considered 
a  sufficient  justification  ;  and,  moreover, 
I  do  not  believe  that  those  safeguards 
can  be  removed  without  the  risk  of  in- 
justice. My  noble  and  learned  Friend 
said  that  there  had  been  no  cases  where 
people  under  the  Coercion  Acts  had  re- 
ceived injustice.  I  do  not  believe  it.  I 
am  satisfied  myself  that  there  were  cases 
in  which  injustice  was  done  for  want  of 
those  safeguards  on  which  we  here  rely. 
I  think  it  is  established  by  these  two  cir- 
cumstances with  which  I  have  dealt  that 
there  is  a  disease  which  has  not  been 
cured  either  by  your  bribes  from  time  to 
time— for  that  has  been  the  form  of 
some  legislation — or  at  another  time  by 
your  Coercion  Acts.  The  disease  still 
exists.  What  has  led  to  the  discontent 
which  exists  ?  I  think  it  is  quite  possible 
that  if  measures  which  were  passed  late 
had  been  passed  earlier  discontent  might 
not  have  been  what  it  is.  But  I  think 
that  this  discontent,  which  has  been 
caused  by  the  consciousness  that  the 
legislation  of  the  British  Parliament  has 
not  succeeded  in  producing  happiness  and 
prosperity,  has  naturally  united  itself 
with  national  sentiments  and  aspirations. 
I  do  not  see  how  it  can  be  doubted  that 
there  does  exist  in  Ireland  among  the 
majority  of  the  people  a  desire  for  some 
distinct  national  life.  Every  circum- 
stance to  which  I  can  look  in  the  course 
of  the  present  century  seems  to  me  to 
conclusively  prove  it.  My  noble  Friend 
(£arl  Cowper)  said  that  the  cry  for 
Home  Rule  was  a  modern  one,  that  it 
only  began  in  1870,  that  before  that 
time  it  was  Feuianism,  and  before  that 
Repeal.  I  agree.  It  has  taken  many 
forms,  and  it  woald  be  a  superficial 
view  to  treat  these*  as  separate  things  ; 
the  same  principle*'  underlays  them  all. 
Whether  it  be  Home  Rule,  or  Fenianism, 
or  Repeal  of  the  Union,  it  was  the  same 
cry  and  desire  for  a  means  of  self- 
government  which  would  enable  the 
people  to  bringy  a^  they  believed  they 


could  bring,  to  themselves  the  prosperity, 
contentment,  and  happiness  which  we 
have  failed  to  bring  to  them.  It  is  said 
— "  How  can  you  expect  to  satisfy  the 
Irish  with  a  plan  of  Home  Rule  when 
you  say  they  have  desired  something  so 
much  more  extensive  than  that — 
Fenianism,  or  it  may  be  Repeal  ?  "  Have 
we  not  seen  instances  in  which  there  has 
been  a  cry  for  a  more  extended  form 
of  national  life  which  has  yet  been 
satisfied  with  a  narrower  ?  Did  Hun- 
gary, when  she  agitated  for  years  and 
fought,  seek  that  arrangement  which  now 
prevails  and  under  which  she  possesses 
he  autonomy  ?  She  sought  something 
more  than  that ;  and  even  when  the 
present  arrangement  was  entered  into 
there  were  some  holding  extreme  views 
who  retired  dissatisfied  and  disgusted 
because  she  had  not  got  more.  But, 
nevertheless,  the  arrangement  has  brought 
satisfaction,  and  contentment,  and  peace  ; 
and  those  who  demanded  and  insisted 
that  more  ought  to  be  obtained  became 
diminished  in  numbers  and  less  important 
as  time  went  on.  I  see  no  reason  to 
suppose  in  any  instance  that  a  smaller 
satisfaction  of  demands  which  have  been 
made  may  not  bring  contentment.  It  is 
said  that  the  tendency  of  the  time  is 
towards  national  consolidation,  while  this 
measure  tends  to  separation.  I  do  not 
for  a  moment  deny  that  the  tendency  of 
time  has  been  towards  national  consolida- 
tion ;  but  there  has  been  another  prin- 
ciple, which  side  by  side  with  this 
national  principle  has  been  more  and 
more  coming  into  force  and  operation, 
and  that  is  the  principle  of  decentralisa- 
tion of  local  autonomy.  Perhaps  in  the 
greatest  instance  of  national  consolida- 
tion which  we  have  seen  in  our  time — 
the  Empire  of  Germany — that  national 
consolidation  has  been  found  not  incon- 
sistent with  the  completest  local 
autonomy.  Is  there  anyone  who  believes 
that  if  another  course  had  been  taken,  if 
tlie  separate  Parliamentary  Governments 
of  those  portions  of  Germany  which  now 
form  the  Empire  had  been  taken  from 
them,  and  an  attempt  had  been  made  to 
govern  a  united  Germany,  or  administer 
its  laws  and  legislate  for  it  through  a 
united  Parliament,  Germany  would  have 
been  stronger  to-day  than  she  is  ?  On 
the  contrary,  the  national  consolidation 
would  never  have  taken  place.  Germany, 
which   is   an   Empire    not   wanting    in 
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Btrength,  an  Empire  not  disregarded 
by  her  foes,  would  not  have  been 
the  Empire  she  is  to-day.  The 
conclusion  to  which  these  facts  seem 
to  me  to  point  is  that  the  only  hopeful 
policy  in  regard  to  Ireland  is  a  policy 
which  shall  seek  to  satisfy  those  desires 
and  aspirations  which  she  recognises, 
and  which  would  enable  Ireland  to 
govern  herself  and  manage  her  own  in- 
ternal affairs.  I  may  be  asked — Why 
do  you  think  this  is  a  hopeful  policy  ? 
As  far  as  I  see,  no  other  policy  has  been 
suggested  which  holds  out  the  slightest 
hope.  I  say  it  is  a  hopeful  policy 
because,  as  far  as  I  know,  wherever  you 
have  given  to  those  who  have  been  dis- 
contented and  who  have  felt  the  yoke 
of  Parliamentary  Government  under 
which  they  lived,  a  freer  system,  wher- 
ever you  have  recognised  their  desires 
and  conceded  them,  you  have  brought 
contentment  and  peace.  Now  it  is  said 
that  our  conversion  to  these  views  has 
been  very  sudden.  I  do  not  know  that 
it  necessarily  fellow's,  because  a  conversion 
is  suddeo,  it  is  therefore  either  mistaken 
or  insincere.  But  if  it  were  so,  it  would 
prove  that  Catholic  Emancipation  was 
a  blunder,  and  that  the  policy  of  Free 
Trade  was  a  mistake.  Talk  of  sudden 
conversion  !  I  was  refreshing  my  recol- 
lection a  day  or  two  ago  with  reference 
to  the  passing  of  Catholic  Emancipation, 
and  I  came  across  this  passage  in  The 
Annual  Register — 

"  The  Duke  of  Wellin^on  in  December  had 
written  in  express  words  that  he  saw  no  prospect 
of  a  settlement  of  the  question  ;  that  it  was  im- 
possible to  expect  men  to  consider  it  dispas- 
sionately and  to  come  to  an  ultimately  satis- 
factory conclusion,  and  that  it  had  better  for  a 
time  be  buried  in  oblivion." 

The  writer  proceeds — 

"  When  the  Duke  of  Wellington  thus  declared 
on  December  11  that  he  saw  no  prospect  of  a 
settlement,  what  man  could  imagine  that  he  had 
already  decided  forthwith  to  force  it  to  a  settle- 
ment ?  When  he  expressed  the  opinion  that  it 
ought  to  be  buried  in  oblivion,  would  it  not  be 
a  deep  insult  to  the  lunderstanding  and  honesty 
of  his  grace  to  imagine  that  he  meant  by  that 
the  instant  agitation  of  the  question  before 
Parliament,  and  that,  too,  as  a  Government 
measure  ? " 

Your  Lordships  will  recollect  the  lan- 
guage used  in  the  other  House,  especially 
with  respect  to  Sir  Robert  PeePs  action 
on  the  Corn  Laws.  And  yet  these  men 
live  now  in  the  admiration,  esteem,  and 
veneration  of  their  countrymen  ;  and  I 
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prophesy  that  the  time  will  come  when 
those  who  now  receive  the  same  measure 
of  abuse  will  not  be  regarded  the  worse 
for  it  by  their  countrymen,  who  will 
recognise  the  benefits  of  their  action.  I 
invite  your  Lordships'  attention  to  the 
situation  in  1886.  A  Franchise  Bill  had 
been  passed,  and  there  was  about  to  be  an 
election,  and  iu  the  House  of  Commons 
this  statement  was  made  by  the  Leader 
of  the  House  and  of  the  Conservative 
Party,  speaking  on  behalf  of  the  Go- 
vernment— 

*'  You  have  now  given  this  large  measure  of 
franchise.  It  is  inconsistent  with  that  measure 
to  govern  the  people  of  Ireland  by  the  old 
method  of  coercion." 

I  think  that  was  a  momentous  statement. 
It  indicates  to  my  mind,  as  it  could  only 
indicate,  lone  thing — that  at  last  there 
was  a  search  being  made  to  find  some 
other  method  of  governing  Ireland.  For 
inasmuch  as  Ireland  needed  to  be  go- 
verned, and  you  were  not  going  to 
govern  her  by  .coercion,  how  were  you 
going  to  govern  her  ?  There  was 
obviously  an  idea  of  some  other  policy, 
and  that  could  only  have  been  a  policy  of 
conciliation  ;  and  there  could  have  been 
no  policy  of  conciliation  which  did  not 
take  the  direction  of  something  in  the 
nature  of  Home  Rule.  But  that  is  not 
all.  Do  not  let  me  be  misunderstood. 
I  am  not  for  a  moment  using  this  argu- 
ment as  a  charge  against  the  Conserva- 
tive Party  that  they  intended  to  advocate 
Home  Rule.  My  argument  is  that  they 
themselves  were  looking,  and  announced 
to  the  country  that  they  were  looking — 
and  were  so  understood  by  the 
country  and  by  us  —  for  some 
other  means  of  governing  Ireland. 
That  was  followed  by  another  momentous 
event.  There  was  an  interview  between 
Lord  Cari^arvon — the  Viceroy  of  Ireland 
— and  Mr.'^  Parnell,  of  whose  character 
and  sayings  we  have  heard  a  great  deal 
during  this  discussion.  Could  anyone 
fail  to  see  that,  after  such  a  declaration 
had  been  made  a^d  after  such  an  inter- 
view had-  taken  pl^ee,  there  were  circum- 
stances which  musi^  stir  the  thoughts  of 
any  man  on  this  question  and  compel  his 
attention  to  the  inquiry — "  Are  we  to  go 
on  with  the  old  system  of  coercion,  or  are 
we  to  adopt  son^^  other  means  ?  **  There 
were  then  8^  Nationalists  returned  to 
Parliament ;  there  was  an  indication 
under  thi«  free  franchise  of  the  opinion  of 
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the  great  majority  of  the  Irish  people. 
What  was  to  be  done  ?  It  is  said  that  states- 
men one  after  the  other  had  approved  the 
Union  and  defended  it.  Undoubtedly 
they  did.  I  do  not  suppose  that  there  is 
anybody  who  would  not  prefer  to  leave 
untouched  the  Act  of  Union,  if  that  Act 
were  regarded  with  equal  affection  and 
esteem  by  the  whole  of  the  British 
Islands.  It  has  been  one  of  the  conditions 
of  political  life  in  this  country  that  when- 
ever measures  have  been  passed,  though 
they  were  distasteful  to  a  large  minority, 
they  have  been  accepted  and  honestly 
acted  upon.  And  so  it  would  naturally 
be  with  the  Union.  No  statesman  would 
rashly  or  readily  attempt  to  disturb  a 
settlement  so  solemnly  arrived  at.  But 
there  often  comes  in  national  life,  as  in 
individual  life,  a  crisis.  You  have  trodden 
a  path  unquestioningly  for  years,  until 
you  are  compelled  to  face  the  question — 
Are  you  taking  the  right  road  ?  It  is 
easy  to  walk  in  the  accustomed  way  ;  it 
is  very  unpleasant  to  face  the  question- 
ings and  difficulties  that  arise  when  you 
begin  to  doubt  whether  you  are  on  the 
right  road  or  not.  It  is  much  easier  to 
dismiss  the  doubts.  But  there  comes  a 
time  when  you  can  dismiss  them  no 
longer,  and  you  are  obliged  to  face  the 
problem.  This  was  the  case  with  many 
in  1885  ;  and  it  was  certainly  the  case 
with  me.  It  is  a  great  delusion  to  sup- 
pose that  the  minds  of  people  in  England 
were  never  stirred  about  Home  Rule 
until  Mr.  Gladstone  brought  the  matter 
forward.  I  do  not  know  whether  others 
had  my  experience ;  but  I  represented 
a  constituency  in  which  there  were  many 
working  men  ;  and  I  know  that  there 
were  many  who  had  misgivings,  and 
more  than  misgivings,  as  to  the  policy  of 
coercion  in  the  Parliament  of  1880-1884. 
I  was  asked  at  various  times  by  one  and 
another  whether  it  would  not  be  possible 
to  give  to  the  Irish  Home  Rule.  They 
saw  that  you  never  could  govern  the 
Irish  without  coercion  unless  you  made 
some  concession,  and  the  mind  of  the 
English  democracy  was  turning  in  this 
direction — ^that  there  was  no  reason  why 
you  should  not  give  the  Irish  some  form 
of  Home  Rule  instead  of  coercion.  It  is 
said  that  the  change  took  place  to 
buy  the  Irish  vote.  What  was  the 
situation  ?  At  that  time  the  Con- 
fervative  Party  were  in  Office.  There 
had     been     returned    in    the    previous 


autumn  a  Liberal  majority  of  86- 
majority  such  as  was  only  balanced  if  all 
the  Irish  Members,  from  Ulster  and  all 
parts,  together  voted  with  the  Conserva- 
tive Party.  What  had  the  Liberal  Party 
with  such  a  majority  as  that  to  fear  ? 
Why  did  they  need  to  buy  the  Irish 
votes  ?  They  would  only  need  them  if 
they  were  unitedly  thrown  in  support  of 
the  Conservative  Party.  If  all  the  Irish 
Members  did  not  support  the  Conserva- 
tive Party,  the  Liberals  would  have  an 
ample  majority.  Could  we  suspect  that 
the  Tory  Party  would  attempt  to  buy  the 
Irish  vote,  or  that  they  would  try  to 
bring  about  such  a  combination  of  Irish- 
men of  all  Parties  as  to  defeat  the  Go- 
vernment which  had  so  large  a  majority 
from  Great  Britain  ?  I  admit  that  a 
change  of  this  kind  cannot  be  made  with- 
out danger.  I  have  never  shut  my  eyes 
to  the  weight  of  the  arguments  which 
may  be  adduced  against  such  a  change. 
I  have  pondered  and  looked  at  them 
from  every  point  of  view  ;  and  I  feel 
that  they  are  of  serious  gravity,  and  that 
they  well  deserve  to  be  considered.  I  do 
not  regard  it  as  a  light  thing.  I  think 
that  any  statesman  or  body  of  men  who 
attempted  to  lead  the  country  to  a  change 
of  this  description  with  a  light  heart  and 
in  any  other  spirit  than  one  saturated 
with  the  conviction  of  the  importance  of 
the  change  would  be  very  foolish — would 
be  mad.  But  when  I  say  that  I  fully 
realise  all  the  dangers  of  such  a  change, 
I  must  ask — Is  there  no  danger  in  leav- 
ing things  as  they  are  ?  We  have  had 
painted  to  us  pictures  of  the  dangers 
which  may  arise  from  a  change  such  as 
this  ;  but  there  has  not  seemed  to  be,  in 
the  mind  of  any  single  speaker  who  has 
addressed  your  Lordships,  the  dimmest 
consciousness  of  the  dangers  which  exist 
in  the  present  state  of  things.  There  is 
scarcely  an  instance  you  can  bring  to 
prove  the  gravity  and  danger  of  the 
change  which  does  not  equally  prove  the 
danger  of  leaving  matters  as  they  stand. 
The  whole  basis  of  the  pictures  which 
have  been  drawn  by  those  who  have 
preceded  me  rests  upon  this — that  after 
this  Bill  passes  Ireland  will  be  discon- 
tented, and  anxious  to  throw  off  the 
English  yoke.  But  if  things  are  left 
alone,  will  not  the  danger  be  then  just  as 
much  ?  It  would  be  there  in  its  most 
serious  form.  I  have  spoken  of  the 
national  aspirations  and  desires  of  a  large 
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body  ot  the  Irish  people  ;  but  I  have  not 
spokea  of  the  sjmpathj  with  those  feel- 
ings which  exist  in  the  tens  of  thousands 
of  Irishmen  scattered  not  only  throughout 
Her  Majesty^s  dominions,  but  in  all  parts 
of  the  world.     Is  there  no  danger  in  such 
a    state    of    things  ?  —  a    discontented 
people  in  Ireland,   a   multitude  sympa- 
thising with  them  in  America,  gold  pass- 
ing   freely    between  the  two  countries. 
Are     there     never     times     when     our 
relations    with     America     become     cri- 
tical ?     How  can   we  shut  our  eyes  to 
the     danger,     and     pretend      that      all 
is  peace  when  there  is  no  peace  ?     There 
is    this    added     danger — that    the    full 
sympathies  of  vast  multitudes  of  Ameri- 
cans who  are   not  Irish,    who   have  no 
connection  with  the  Irish,  and  who  in  a 
sense  may  bo  said  to  have  no  love  for 
them,    are    nevertheless    strongly   with 
them   in   their   demand    for    autonomy. 
The   existence   of    that   sympathy,   the 
belief  that  wrong  is  being  done,  and  that 
a  demand    that    might   be   conceded  is 
being  refused — these  are  most  important 
factors  in  considering  the  situation.      If 
a  concession  be  made  which  is  felt  to  be 
just  and  reasonable,  and  which  is  safe, 
you  will  remove  this  danger  at  all  events, 
and  instead  of  there  being  sympathy  with 
Irish   discontent  and   a  desire  to  assist 
Irish  discontent  in  Ireland  the  sympathy 
will  be  the  other  way.     It  is  said,  how- 
ever desirable   it  may  be  to  attempt  to 
introduce  a  change  of   this  description, 
no  measure  is  possible  ;   statesmanship  is 
not  equal  to  dealing  with  thor  question 
and  creating  a  well-considered  and  work- 
able scheme.     I  should  be  sorry  if  that 
were  true.     I  admit  that  the  task  is  one 
of  enormous  difficulty  ;  I  admit  it  is  one 
in  which  we  may  well  desire  the  aid  of 
the  best  intellects  in  this  country  with- 
out    regard     to     Party.       I    admit    it 
is  impossible  to  devise  any  scheme  not 
involving  great  difficulties  ;  but  I  cannot 
forget  that,  more  than  a  century  ago,  a 
knot  of  men  drawn  from  a  very  limited 
number,    who,    however,    were    sons  of 
England,   were    capable    of    framing   a 
scheme  and  Constitution  which  has  stood 
the  test  of  a  century,  and  has  been  the 
admiration  of  the  civilized  world.     And 
are  we  reduced   to   such  intellectual  or 
statesmanlike  impotence   that   it  is   im- 
possible for  us  to  devise  a  scheme  which 
shall  settle  upon  a  better  footing  than  the 
present  the  relations   between   England 
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and  Ireland.     I,   at  all   events,  do   not 
believe  it.     Now  it  is  said  that  this  Bill, 
indeed,  is  not  perfect — that  it  is  full  of 
imperfections.  ["  Hear,  hear  I "]  Yes,  my 
Lords,  I  quite  admit  it.     But  I  say  that 
there  is  no  scheme  which  can  be  made 
perfect,  there  is  no  Constitution  in  the 
world   which   is   perfect.      If  the  same 
intellectual  acuteness  that  is  applied  to 
this   Bill    were   applied    to   the  British 
Constitution  you  could  prove  that  it  is 
utterly  unworkable,  and  that  not  many 
months    or    years    could    elapse   before 
things  would  come  to  a  dead-lock.      But 
if  this  measure  be  desirable  and  right, 
are  we,  because  a  perfect  scheme  cannot 
be  constructed,  because  no  scheme  can  bo 
devised  that  will  be  free  from  difficulty, 
to  abandon  the  task  ?      I  confess  I  feel 
it  is  idle  to  argue  with  those  who  are 
opposed  to  us  on  the  provisions  of  this 
Bill,  and  for  this  reason — because  I  admit 
that  there  are  dangers  and  difficulties  in 
the  scheme.     If  your  point  of  view   is 
that  no  scheme  at  all  is  necessary  and 
that  there  is  no  reason  for  attempting  to 
give  self-government  to  Ireland,  why,  of 
course,  there  is  an  end  of  the  case  ;   any 
scheme  which  is  in  any  sense  dangerous 
or  perilous  would  prove  to  be  undesirable. 
When  you  say  that  nothing  at  all  is  to 
be  done,  there  is  no  use  in   discussing 
details,     but      I      propose      to     allude 
to     some    of     the     points     that     have 
been      raised.        The    proposition    that 
the     supremacy   of    Parliament    is    not 
maintained  can  only  be  established  if  you 
select     your     own      meaning     for     the 
words,  and  that  meaning  one  which  has 
not  hitherto  been  given  to  them.     The 
legislative    supremacy   of   Parliament  is 
complete ;    Parliament   will   be   able   to 
legislate,  and  its  laws  will  be  as  much 
in  force  in  the  Sister  Country  under  this 
Bill  as  before.   The  enforcement  of  them 
is  not  generally  included  in  Parliamentary 
supremacy.     It  has  been  said  it  would  be 
a  breach  of  honour  for  this  Parliament  to 
legislate  upon  subjects  remitte<l  to  the  Irish 
Parliament.     It  would  be  nothing  of  the 
kind.     There  remains  the  legitimate  use 
of  the  provisions  contained  in  the  Pre- 
amble, and  of  the  clause  to  which  allusion 
has  been  made,  which  mean  that  you  set 
up   a   subordinate    Legislature    without 
impairing  the  supremacy  of  this  Parlia- 
ment.    It  is   this   which   explains    and 
justifies  the  insertion  of   the   words   to 
which  I  allude  ;  they  could  only  servo 
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that  purpose  ;  neither  the  enactment  nor  T  those  of  Ireland,  because  we  do  not  leave 


the  words  in  the  Preamble  can  be  said 
to  serve  any  other  purpose.     You  cannot 
get  rid  of  the  supremacy  of  Parliament ; 
no  words  can  preserve  it  more  than   it 
preserves  itself ;  and   the  only  object  in 
inserting  the  words  was  to  meet  such  an 
argument   as   the  noble  Earl   has  used. 
In  answer  to  the  noble  Duke,  I  maintain 
that   we   have   always    drawn   the   dis- 
tinction between  a  United  Empire  and  a 
United  Kingdom  ;  the  fallacy  involved" 
in  not  drawing  the  distinction  has   been 
on  the  other  side.     Everywhere  speakers 
have  denounced  the  disintegration  of  the 
Empire.     I    maintain   the   unity  of  the 
Kingdom  is  preserved  when  you  have  a 
common  Parliament  in  which   sit  Mem- 
bers   for     every    part    of    the    United 
Kingdom,  with  power  to  deliberate  and 
vote    upon    its    affairs.       You    do    not 
destroy  the   unity  of   the  Kiugdom   by 
delegating   certain   functions   to  a   sub- 
ordinate  Parliament.     The  noble  Duke 
said  that  Parliament  makes  and  unmakes 
Ministries.     A   more  extraordiuarv  and 
astounding    proposition    I    never    heard 
advanced.       Does    this    House    believe 
itself     able    to     make     or     unmake    a 
Ministry  ?     Let  it  pass  any  Resolution 
it  likes,  and  Ministers  will  remain.     Let 
this  House  try  whether  a  Resolution  of 
Censure    will    drive    a    Ministry    from 
OflBce.     It  is  true  that,  by  Constitutional 
practice,  votes  of  the  House  of  Commons 
make  and  unmake  Ministries  ;  but  it  is 
new  to  me  to  hear  from  a  Whig  poli- 
tician, and  a  Leader  of  the  Constitutional 
Party,    that    the    House    of    Commons 
and  Parliament  are  synonymous.    There- 
fore,   when    it   is   said    it    is   necessary 
to    the    supremacy  of   Parliament    that 
there   should    be   interference   with   the 
Executive,  I  say  you  are  using  the  term 
"  supremacy  of  Parliament "  in  a  sense 
in  which  it  has  never  been  used  before. 
I  admit  that  there  will  not  be  the  same 
control  over  the  Irish  Executive.     If  one 
thing  is  certain,  it  is  that  there  has  never 
been  any  concealment  ot  question  that  it 
was  part  of  the  scheme^ that  there  should 
be  an  Irish  Executive.     The  noble  Earl 
asked    why  Irish    IV^mbers,   any  more 
than  Members  for  Af.stralia  or  Canada, 
shoald    sit  in   the  House  of  Commons  ? 
There  seems  to  be  food  reason  why  we 
should  not  include/Representatives  frojpi 
Australia  or  Can/la,  while  we  include 
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to  the    Irish   Legislature    matters   over 
which  the  Legislatures  of  Australia  and 
Canada  have  full  control.      The  reason 
of  this  is  obvious — it   is  that  proximity 
renders  it  in  the  highest  degree  expedient 
that  we    should    have,    for   example,    a 
common  system  of  currency.     More  than 
that,  when    you  are  giving  with   these 
reservations  a  subordinate  Parliament,  if 
you  are   to  maintain   the  supremacy  of 
this  Parliament  and  its  ultimate  control 
in  case  of  absolute  necessity,  it  is  impos- 
sible to  do  it  with  justice  or  propriety  if 
you  are  to  exclude  Irish  Members.  More 
than  that,  when  you  are  retaining  in  the 
British   Parliament   absolute   control    in 
matters  so  greatly  affecting  the  interests 
of  Ireland  as  do  those  named  in  the  3rd 
clause  of    the  Bill,    there  are  certainly 
strong   reasons    against    excluding    the 
Irish  Members  from  the  British   Parlia- 
ment.    If  there  was  one  thing  that  was 
more   clearly  placed  before  the  country 
than  another  it  was  that  it  was  to   be  a 
part  of  the  scheme  of  Home    Rule   that 
Irish  Members  should  be  retained  in  this 
Parliament.     It    is    said    that  you   now 
include  them  and  permit  them  to  vote  on 
all  questions.     Now  I  agree  at  once  that 
that  is  a  matter  of  very   great  difficulty. 
I  should  prefer  myself,  I  frankly  admit, 
a  scheme  by  which   the   Irish   Members 
should   only   vote    upon    those    reserved 
questions  or  Bills   relating    to    Ireland, 
But  the  difficulties  of  such  an  arrange- 
ment will    be  obvious  to  anybody,  and 
although  I  may  not  think  those  difficulties 
so  serious  as  some  do,  although  I  might 
have  desired  some  method  of  that  descrip- 
tion to  be  passed  into  law,  yet  the  differ- 
ence between  that  and   the  retention  of 
the  Irish  Members  for  all  purposes  seems 
to  me,  when  you  are  dealing  with  such  a 
Bill,    if  it  be  a  Bill  at  all  necessary,  a 
matter  of  detail.     The    noble    Earl    has 
suggested    that    ly    this   scheme    Great 
Britain  will  be  in  a  worse  position   than 
she  now  is.     I    confess   I    look    at  the 
matter  as  a  practical  man,  and  although 
I    would    have   desired   their   exclusion 
from  voting  except  upon  reserved  matters 
it    seems    to    me    we    shall    be    in    a 
better   position,    and    not    in    a    worse, 
than   we  were.      The  noble  Earl  says — 
"  But  you  retain  to  them  a  certain  power 
of  interfering  in  legislation   which  con- 
cerns  you,    while   you   cannot    legislate 
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about  local  Irish  affairs.**     Personally  I 
confess  that,  put  in  that  way,  I  at  least 
have  not  the  slightest  desire  to  legislate 
or  take  any  part  in  legislating  in  local 
Irish  affairs.     I  regard  it  as  a  burden  or 
a  responsibility  to  be  performed  if  there 
is  no  Body  to  whom  it  can  be  delegated. 
I  treat  it  as  a  hardship  upon  me  that 
whilst  the  Irish  can  meddle  in  my  affairs 
I  cannot  meddle  in  theirs.     I  can  under- 
stand the  hardship  so   far   as  they  can 
meddle  with  mine.     Yes,  my  Lords,  it  is 
a  hardship  which  exists  now,  and  which 
you  are  seeking  to  perpetuate  ;  but  to  say 
it  is  a  hardship  that  we  cannot  interfere 
in  their  affairs  is  a  thing  which  does  not 
commend    itself    to    my   understanding. 
There  is  not  a  local  English,  Scotch,  or 
Welsh    matter    upon    which    the    Irish 
Members  will  be  able  to  vote,  and  on 
which  they  could  not  vote  and  turn  the 
scale,  on  which  they  will   not  vote  and 
turn  the  scale  now,  if  this  Bill  passes, 
upon  which  they  could  not  turn  the  scale 
if  this  Bill  had  never  been  introduced.    I 
look  for  an  improvement  in  that  respect. 
I  believe,  in  the  first  place,  you  get  an 
enormous  advantage   in   regard   to  time 
which  will  become  available  for  English, 
Scotch,  and  Welsh  affairs  which  is  now 
absorbed  by  Ireland.     You  will  get  rid 
of  her  and  you   will  have  more  time  to 
devote  to  your  own  affairs.     In  the  next 
place,    you    will    find    that    the    Irish, 
when    they    are    managing    their    own 
affairs,    will     become     very    keen    and 
active  in  relation  to  them,  and   you  will 
not   find   the   same   keen   and    constant 
attention  to  English,  Scotch,  or  Welsh 
legislation  which  you  have  at  the  present 
time.     As  a  practical  man,  taking  that 
view  and  wishing  what  you  wish,  I  say  1 
get   something   under  this  Bill ;    I  get 
nothing  if  you  throw  out  the  Bill  and 
the  present  state  of  things  prevails.  With 
regard  to  the  mode  in  which  judgments 
are  to  be  enforced,  questions  were  asked 
me.      In  regard  to  the  Judges  of    the 
Courts  they  will  be  enforced  as  they  are 
now.     The  questions  put  assume  a  refusal 
on  the  part  of  those  whose  duty  it  is  to 
enforce  the  law  to  do  so.     What  now  is 
the  ultimate  resort  in  such  a  case  ?  Why, 
force,   and  nothing  but  force.       But  it 
does  not  follow  that  it  will  be  necessary. 
But  it  will  be  certainly  used  to  force  the 
law  if  it  is  found  to  be  so.     It  has  been 
said  that  the  Exchequer  Judges  are  like 
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Aunt  Sallies  on  the  racecourse.    I  cannot 
see  any  such  resemblance.     The  question 
put  to  me  is  a  riddle  which  I  am  unable 
to  solve,  put   in  extremely  enigmatical 
and  picturesque  language.      I  do  not  see 
what  the  difficulty  is.     It  seems  to  me 
the  position  of  the  Exchequer  Judges  is 
made  very  clear  under  the  Bill.     The 
noble  Lord  who  spoke  before  me,  asked 
how  the  Exchequer  Judges  were  to  be 
appointed.     If  he  looks  at  the  Bill  he 
will  find  they  are  to  be  appointed  as  they 
are  now,  and  be  removable  in  the  same 
manner — a   Motion  in  both    Houses   of 
Parliament.       And    matters    after    this 
Bill  will  be  the  same  as  before  in  that 
respect.      With   regard  to  the  financial 
provisions  with  which  I  do  not  intend  to 
deal  except  to  say  one  word.    The  noble 
Viscount,    Lord   Cross,    said    that   your 
Lordships  have  a  right  to  know  that  the 
Bill    embodies    the   convictions    of  the 
Governmeut.      I    rather   question    that 
right.       When   a   Bill   comes   from  the 
other  House  it  embodies  the  opinion  of 
the  House  of  Commons,  and  it  does  not 
matter  whether  they  are  the  convictions 
of  the  Ministers  or  not.     On  any  parti- 
cular provision  Ministers  may  have  been 
overbalanced  by  a  majority  of  the  House 
of  Commons,  but  to  contend  that  every 
provision,  except  on  a  vital   point,  must 
express  their  convictions  appears  to  me 
to  be  a  novel  doctrine  invented  for  the 
occasion,  and  of  which  we  have  never 
heard  before.     In  regard  to  the  financial 
proposals  I  do  not  care  to  dwell  at  any 
length  for  this  reason  ;    there  are   very 
weighty  arguments  against  Home  Rule, 
and   you    may  convince  the  Committee 
that  this  policy  which  we  bplieve  to  be 
just  and  expedient  is  unjust  and  inexpe- 
dient ;  but  of  this  I  am  certain — if  you  do 
not   convince  your   countrymen  against 
Home  Rule  by  other  arguments  you  will 
never  convince  them  by  any  petty  huck- 
tering  about  a  little  more  or  less  in  regard 
to  the  financial  arrangements.     I  believe 
this  of   the  En^i^lish  people  :  those  who 
think  it  just  ana   right  will  be  glad,  to 
have  it  made  in  tnese  terms  ;  those  who 
do  not  will  object  to  it   in  any  form.     I 
turn  to  a  part  of  *he  case  which  is  un- 
doubtedly of  great  importance,  and  that 
is  the  position  of  the  loyal  minority.     I 
am  not  going  to  say  a  word  disrespectful 
to  the  loyal  minority,  but  this  I  must  say. 
At  the  outset,  I  cannot  subscribe  to  the 
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doctrine  that  either  a  minority  or  a 
majority  would  he  justified  in  resisting 
the  law  as  passed  hj  Parliament  and  re- 
fusing ohedienee  to  it  merely  hecause 
they  apprehended  there  might  come  to 
them  some  possible  harm.  I  can  under- 
stand men  feeling  that  the  state  of 
government  which  has  been  created  and 
under  which  they  live  has  become  so 
intolerable  that  any  risk  must  be  run 
rather  than  submit  to  it,  but  that  must  be 
an  actual  existing  state  of  things,  and  not 
a  mere  guess  which  may  come  about.  I 
should  be  most  desirous  of  seeing  any 
safeguards  introduced  for  the  protection 
of  the  loyal  minority  subject  to  one 
limitation,  and  that  is  that  they  be  not 
such  as  to  give  a  minority  the  rights  of  a 
majority.  A  majority  must  rule,  and  a 
minority  cannot  rule  a  majority.  The 
position  of  the  landlords  and  their  agents 
has  been  a  good  deal  mixed  up  with  the 
fears  of  the  Ulster  or  of  the  loyal 
minority.  Now,  they  are  two  very 
different  things.  I  do  not  mean  for  a 
moment  to  say  that  the  interests  of  the 
landlords  are  to  be  disregarded.  Far 
from  it.  But  it  is  not  about  the  interests 
of  the  landlords,  about  questions  of  rent 
and  otherwise,  that  the  loyal  minority, 
the  people  of  Ulster,  are  specially  con- 
cerned. As  I  understand,  their  fears 
may  be  said  to  be  threefold.  They  fear 
unfair  religious  treatment,  unfair  dif- 
ferential lesrislative  treatment,  or  perhaps 
unfair  treatment  generally  by  the  Legis- 
lature, and  they  fear  unjust  taxation.  I 
believe  myself  those  fears  are  enormously 
exaggerated.  I  do  not  believe  there  is 
any  tendency  to  unfair  religious  treat- 
ment or  unfair  taxation  to  the  minority, 
and  I  base  that  belief  on  experience  ; 
your  belief  is  based  upon  speculation. 
All  experience  tends  to  show  that 
this  unfair  treatment  is  never  received. 
Take  the  Irish  Municipalities,  in  some  of 
which  the  Nationalists  are  in  a  majority. 
Take  the  Corporation  of  Dublin.  The 
Corporation  of  Dublin  administers  its 
affairs  as  well  as  Corporations  which  are 
governed  and  controlled  by  the  loyal 
minority,  and  deals  with  its  political 
adversaries  just  as  fairly  as  political 
adversaries  are  dealt  with  anywhere  else. 
It  has  arranged  its  fi^^ancial  affairs  with 
unusual  success,  and  the  men  who  have 
been  doing  this  municipal  work  are  the 
same  class  as  the  iben  who  will  have  to 
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deal  with  those  other  affairs  in  the  pro- 
posed Legislative  Assembly.  Therefore, 
looking  at  the  acts  done  in  the  municipal 
life  of  Ireland,  you  have  not  only  no 
reason  for  fear,  but  every  reason  to 
expect,  that  in  the  larger  legislative 
life  which  you  propose  to  give 
them  you  will  find  them  actuated  by 
the  same  motives.  It  is  said  you  are 
^oing  to  hand  over  the  government  of 
Ireland — the  fate  of  3,000,000— people  to 
these  persons — to  men  whose  characters 
have  been  spoken  of  in  words  of  repro- 
bation ;  but,  looking  to  the  men  who  now 
represent  the  Nationalist  Party  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  I  believe  you  will 
be  able  to  find  men  to  fill  the  Executive 
offices  with  as  much  ability,  public  spirit, 
patriotism,  and  fairness  as  actuate  men 
who  fill  positions  of  the  same  kind  in  this 
country.  Let  us  look  at  it  for  a  moment 
as  a  matter  of  self-interest.  Those  men 
will  desire  that  their  Government  should 
be  successful,  and  they  will  have  every 
motive  to  deal  with  the  North.  It  seems 
to  me,  in  reality,  the  chance  would  be 
that  the  North  would  get  something 
more  than  its  due  ;  and  I  will  tell  you 
why.  Does  anybody  suppose  when  this 
Bill  passes  that  you  will  have  only  one 
Party  in  Ireland?  You  will  have  two 
sides  to  a  Chamber.  One  will  have  the 
same  legislative  desires  as  the  other 
which  is  opposite  them,  and  the  Party  on 
the  other  will  be  anxious  to  gain  the 
alliance  and  support  of  the  Representa- 
tives of  Ulster  ;  and  there  is  not  the 
slightest  reason  to  fear  that  Ulster  would 
suffer  under  such  circumstances.  I  admit 
there  is  apprehension,  but  I  am  not  pre- 
pared to  accept  the  statement  of  bankers, 
merchants,  and  others  as  necessarily  to 
be  relied  upon,  because  in  times  of  great 
political  excitement,  and  when  animated 
by  political  feelings,  they  do  not  always 
state  what  is  accurate  any  more  than  do 
the  rest  of  mankind.  My  belief  is  that 
the  experience  of  this  Legislative 
Assembly  would  remove  that  apprehen- 
sion, and  that,  when  it  was  seen  there 
was  no  injustice  or  unfairness  in  dealing 
with  different  parts  of  Ireland,  it  would 
go  far  to  remove  much  of  the  bitterness 
which  now  exists  and  make  Ulster  better 
friends  with  the  rest  of  Ireland,  and 
would  take  but  a  short  time  to  remove 
enmity  which  unfortunately  at  present 
exists.     With  regard  to  the  landlords,  we 
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have  been  told  that  4-5 ths  of  the  land- 
lords of  Ireland  have  been  able  to  collect 
their  rents  with  greater  ease  than  those 
of  England.  We  have  been  asked  why 
we  bad  not  introduced  a  Land  Bill.  I  con- 
fess I  should  have  liked  long  ago  to  have 
seen  a  measure  of  land  purchase  passed, 
eminentlj  satisfactory  to  have  obtained  a 
settlement  which  would  free  an  Irish 
Parliament  from  the  responsibility  of 
dealing  with  this  matter.  But  I  believe, 
myself,  that  might  have  been  done  in 
connection  with  the  proposals  of  1886 
without  any  serious  financial  risk  to  this 
country,  or  serious  loss  ;  but  that  was 
not  the  view  taken  at  the  time  of  those 
who  opposed  the  Government  in  1886, 
and  the  Land  Bill  was  used  as  a  stick 
with  which  to  beat  the  Home  Kule  Bill 
all  over  the  country.  The  people  of 
England  were  told  it  was  a  monstrous 
Bill,  and  one  not  to  be  passed.  If  now 
it  is  impossible,  in  the  state  of  public 
feeling,  to  pass  such  a  Bill,  they  are  the 
persons  who  are  responsible  for  the  state 
of  public  feeling  which  has  made  that 
impossible,  and  it  does  not  lie  in  their 
mouths  to  ask  why  we  do  not  introduce 
a  Bill  which  they  have  done  their  utmost 
to  render  difficult,  if  not  impossible.  It 
is  said  that  the  people  of  Great  Britain 
are  against  this  Bill,  and  that  they  have 
shown  it  by  recent  elections.  I  am  not 
prepared  to  admit  that  as  a  matter  of 
fact.  My  belief  is  that  the  majority  of 
the  electors  of  Great  Britain  voted  in 
favour  of  the  Bill.  I  admit  that  the 
majority  of  the  Representatives  returned 
were  against  it ;  therefore,  there  can  be 
no  doubt  in  a  great  many  instances — and 
I  have  investigated  some — that  the  scale 
of  the  elections  was  turned  by  the  same 
persons  voting  in  several  places,  and, 
therefore,  the  opinion  of  the  people  of 
Great  Britain  is  not  necessarily  repre- 
sented by  the  number  of  Members  re- 
turned. It  is  next  said  that  there  was 
no  mandate  for  this  Bill  in  all  its  clauses. 
The  noble  Duke  says  the  Bill,  and  every 
clause  in  the  Bill,  must  be  before  the 
country.  To  what  would  that  reduce  our 
Legislative  Assembly  ?  I  say  nothing 
to  a  referendum  ad  hoc.  The  Represen- 
tatives of  the  people  meeting  in  Parlia- 
ment would  have  to  pass  the  Bill  as  it 
stood,  because  they  had  no  mandate  to 
mend  it.  It  is  also  said  that  the  Bill  has 
not  been  discussed.     Then  why  not  take 
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your  revenge  on  the  other  House  ?  PasB 
the  Second  Reading,  amend  the  Bill  in 
every  clause,  and  force  the  House  of 
Commons  to  discuss  it.  It  is  said  that 
the  Bill  was  discussed  with  the  object  of 
educating  the  people.  It  took  86  days 
in  the  other  House,  and  they  were  not 
enough,  to  educate  the  people  as  to  the 
Bill,  and  your  Lordships  are  going  to  make 
that  education  complete  in  four  days. 
I,  of  course,  know  that  this  Bill  will  be 
Rejected  amidst  tumultuous  and  en- 
thusiastic cheers.  I  wonder  if  there  are 
sounding  in  your  Lordships'  memories 
the  echoes  of  cheers  just  as  enthusiastic 
which  were  but  the  precursors  of  the 
victories  of  great  reforms.  We  watch 
on  the  shore  the  flowing  tide,  and  as 
we  watch  it  we  scarce  can  believe  in  its 
approach,  but  its  approach  is  none  the 
less  certain.  My  Lords,  if  this  measure 
is,  as  we  believe,  founded  on  principles 
of  equity  and  justice,  principles  which 
in  past  times  have  borne  precious  fruit, 
your  Lordships'  action,  though  it  may 
retard,  cannot  preventer  even  long  delay, 
the  ultimate  triumph  of  our  policy. 

Lord  HALSBURY  :  I  must  congratu- 
late my  noble  and  learned  Friend  upon 
his  excellent  speech,  although  there  are 
some  matters  'on  which  I  am  in  con- 
troversy with  him.  I  believe  there  has 
been  a  real  effort  to  deal  with  some  parts 
of  the  Bill  which  is  before  your  Lord- 
ships' House.  But  I  have  noticed  with 
some  surprise  that  the  Ministers  who  are 
responsible  for  the  Bill  have  talked  about 
anything  but  the  Bill  ;  and  I  must  say, 
with  a  feeling  of  pride  in  my  old  profes- 
sion, when  it  came  to  the  turn  of  the 
Lord  Chancellor,. there  was  an  effort,  at 
all  events,  to  deal  with  the  arguments 
which  were  directed  against  the  passing 
of  the  measure.  Let  me  say  a  word  on 
what  I  think  is  a  misapprehension  in  the 
mind  of  my  noble  and  learned  Friend.  I 
do  not  think  anyone  cares  about  the 
conversion  of  any  person  unless  it  is 
sincere,  and  to  bi3  a  conversion  it  must  be 
assumed  to  be  i>incere  ;  a  thing  which 
makes  the  history  of  this  Bill,  and  where 
it  comes  from,  and  how  it  comes,  im- 
portant. There  is  a  more  than  half- 
implied  right  that  you  have  no  option 
but  to  pass  the  Bill  which  is  now  sent  to 
this  House  by  the  House  of  Commons. 
I  am  not  going  at  any  length  into  that 
matter  ;    but  I   suppose   nobody   would 
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gravely  contend  that  a  portion  of  the 
Legislature  would  have  a  right  to  put 
itself  in  conflict  with  the  country  by 
legislating  on  questions  on  which  the 
country  has  never  been  consulted.  We 
have  heard  from  the  noble  and  learned 
Lord  something  about  the  internal  rela- 
tions of  the  Party  to  which  he  belonged 
before  the  surrender  of  1886.  I  think  I 
am  entitled  to  say  that  no  responsible 
politician  prominent  in  political  warfare 
had  ever  pronounced  before  that  year  in 
favour  of  any  measure  of  Home  Rule 
whatsoever.  In  fact,  up  to  that  time 
there  was  a  deliberate  determination  on 
the  part  of  the  Liberal  Party  to  preserve 
the  Union  intact.  The  policy  of  this 
Bill  was  sprung  upon  the  country  as  a 
surprise,  for  before  1886  it  had  not  been 
adopted  by  any  Party  except  the 
Nationalist  Party.  I  do  not  think  the 
words  of  the  Duke  of  Devonshire  could 
bear  the  interpretation  my  noble  and 
learned  Friend  has  placed  upon  them. 
What  he  did  ask  was  what  reference  had 
been  made  by  the  noble  Earl  who  had 
moved  the  Second  Reading.  With 
regard  to  the  Bill  itself  no  reference  had 
been  made  to  it.  I  think  we  are  all 
agreed  as  to  the  great  and  serious  im- 
portance of  such  a  subject  as  this.  I  am 
afraid  I  cannot  think  so,  because  I  notice 
in  the  amusing  speech  of  the  Secretary 
of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs  last  night  it 
seemed  to  me  to  be  hardly  appropriate  to 
so  grave  an  occasion.  Rightly  or  wrongly 
many  of  our  fellow-countrymen  believe 
that  their  happiness,  property,  and  even 
lives  depend  upon  the  decision  of  Parlia- 
ment in  this  case.  Such  apprehensions 
are  not  likely  to  be  allayed  by  the  noble 
Earl's  jocose  observations.  Upon  the 
question  really  before  us — namely,  that 
^*'  this  Bill  be  read  a  second  time,'*  I  am 
bound  to  say  the  noble  Earl  said  not  a  word. 
I  admit  that  during  the  interval  between 
1886  and  1892  we  heard  a  great  deal 
about  Home 'Rule,  but  those  who  spoke 
about  it  never  gave  a  satisfactory 
answer  to  the  question — "  What  does 
Home  Rule  mean  ?  "  But  now  we  have 
a  Bill  on  the  subject  before  us,  and  what 
does  the  noble  Earl  do  ?  He  repeats  the 
vague  and  ambiguous  statements  about 
Home  Rule  which  were  made  in  the 
interval  to  which  I  have  alluded.  If  the 
speech  of  the  noble  Earl  opposite  was 
intended  as  an  exhibition  of  tactics  and 
diplomacy   it  was   a   complete    success. 


because  I  will  undertake  to  say  that  if  at 
some  future  time  the  noble  Earl  were  to 
say — "  I  spoke  in  favour  of  some  measure 
of  self-government  for  Ireland,  but  I 
never  approved  one  single  clause  of  this 
Bill,"  he  would  be  perfectly  within  his 
rights.  The  noble  Earl  did  not  utter 
one  single  syllable  in  defence  of  the 
clauses  of  the  Bill.  In  fact,  he  said  very 
candidly  that  he  would  not,  and  he  gave 
a  reason — ^I  was  going  to  say  not  quite 
respectful,  I  will  not  say  to  your  Lordships' 
House,  but  to  Parliamentary  Institutions. 
Suppose,  my  Lords,  a  Minister  of  the 
Crown,  having  a  large  majority  who  he 
knew  would  vote  for  him,  came  down  to 
the  House  of  Commons,  and  said  to 
them — "  This  is  a  Bill  I  recommend,  but 
I  will  not  trouble  you  to  discuss  it.*' 
Would  that  be  a  Constitutional  thing  for 
him  to  do  ?  Parliament  consists  of  both 
Houses.  Neither  House  is  a  Parliament 
without  the  other,  and  considering  the 
interest  taken  in  this  measure,  and  the 
manner  in  which  noble  Lords  had  come 
from  north,  south,  east,  and  west 
simply  to  give  their  approval  to  the 
measure,  it  all  went  to  prove  that  it  was 
part  of  a  system  of  separate  Assembly. 
It  is  hardly  suggested,  my  Lords,  that 
this  Bill  has  been  discussed.  We  have 
had  from  the  other  side  of  the  House 
nothing  pointing  to  what  the  Bill  is  going 
to  effect.  No  speech  has  been  directed 
to  show  that  this  or  that  particular  clause 
will  remedy  this  or  that  particular  defect. 
We  have  nothing  put  before  us  but  this 
general  proposition — "  Something  must 
be  done,  because  what  has  been  done  in 
the  past  has  not  succeeded."  That  may 
be  a  very  good  reason  for  saying  that 
something  must  be  done,  but  how  does  it 
recommend  the  adoption  of  the  principle 
of  this  Bill  ?  And  I  have  to  remind  you 
again  that  the  question  is  that  this  Bill 
may  be  read  a  second  time.  Now,  my 
Lords,  I  will  say  a  word  or  two  about 
the  Bill  itself.  It  does,  in  effect,  repeal 
the  Act  of  Union.  I  know  that  it  has 
been  said  that  it  does  not,  but  whether  it 
does  so  or  not  may  very  easily  be  dis- 
covered by  anyone  who  reads  the  Bill  and 
the  Act  of  Union.  Does  a  thing  assume 
■  a  different  aspect  because  you  call  it  by 
a  different  name  ?  I  heard  my  noble  and 
learned  Friend  continually  use  the  phrase 
"  subordinate  Legislature."  If  the  Irish 
Legislature  is  to  bo  a  subordinate  Legis- 
lature, why  does  not  the  Bill  say  so  ? 
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When  it  was  suggested  that  that  word 
might  be  introduced  to  render  that 
beyond  doubt  it  was  refused.  It  is  the 
duty  of  the  Government,  I  presume,  in 
thus  initiating  a  new  Constitution,  to  see 
that  justice  is  done  both  to  Ireland  and 
England,  and  I  should  have  expected 
from  the  promoters  of  the  Bill  some 
effort  to  show  that  that  has  been  done. 
But  has  it  been  done  ?  It  has  been 
pointed  out  that  the  new  form  which 
the  new  Governing  Body  is  to  assume  is 
one  that  will  lend  itself  to  the  oppres- 
sion of  one  section  of  the  community  by 
another.  That  apprehension  is  seriously 
entertained  by  a  large  number  of  people. 
Why,  then,  instead  of  a  general  lecture 
on  the  impropriety  of  indulging  in  petti- 
ness, have  we  not  had  some  practical 
description  of  the  grounds  on  which  the 
apprehension  to  which  I  have  referred  is 
said  to  be  groundless  ?  It  is  the  old 
story.  You  are  to  trust  everybody,  and 
it  is  assumed  that  there  will  be  an  entire 
change  of  heart  and  disposition  on  the 
part  of  those  you  have  hitherto  looked 
upon  as  your  bitterest  enemies.  Is  there, 
my  Lords,  any  indication  of  a  kindly  and 
generous  feeling  towards  those  of  their 
countrymen  who  are  now  in  a  minority 
in  the  House  of  Commons  on  the  part  of 
those  who  in  the  future  will  be  in  a 
majority  in  the  Irish  Legislature  if  this 
Bill  passes  ?  I  confess  I  certainly  fiud 
no  evidence  of  it.  I  do  not  want,  if  I 
can  help  it,  to  speak  of  individuals,  but 
who  are  the  people  who  are  to  be  elected 
into  this  new  Legislature  ?  The  noble 
Earl  who  moved  the  Second  Reading  of 
the  Bill,  though  he  did  not  say  so  in 
terms,  inferred  that  in  the  formation  of 
the  Legislative  Assembly  and  the  Irish 
Ministry  the  best  persons  would  be 
adopted,  and  that  there  would  be  a 
change  of  disposition  in  those  who  are 
to  exercise  authority  there.  But  I  ob- 
serve that  Lord  Swansea  was  of  opinion 
that  the  men  now  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons would  hold  high  office,  and  I  would 
rather  accept  his  judgment  on  the  point 
than  that  of  the  noble  Earl.  It  is  impos- 
sible not  to  know  that  these  men,  who  were 
the  subjects  of  the  investigations  by  the 
Special  Commission,  have  not  lost  their 
popularity  among  their  constituents  incon- 
sequence of  the  finding  of  that  Commis- 
sion. What  reason,  then,  is  there  to  suppose 
that  they  will  not  retain  that  popularity 
in  the  future  with  the  people  who  had 
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retained  it  to  get  Home  Rule  in  the  past  ? 
It  is  said  that  they  would  be  contented, 
but  would  they  be  contented  with  much  less 
than  they  originally  demanded  ?  We 
must  not  prophesy,  but  our  opponents 
may.  I  have  no  wish  to  prophesy.  I 
only  draw  an  inference  which  everybody 
must  draw  from  the  evidence.  It  has 
been  said,  in  language  with  which  your 
Lordships  are  doubtless  familiar,  that 
"  provisional "  is  stamped  on  every  line 
of  this  Bill.  I  think  I  should  be  disposed 
to  say  that  "  vengeance  "  is  stamped  on 
every  line  of  the  Bill.  The  loyal 
minority,  the  Police,  the  Civil  servants, 
all  of  them  are  in  turn  to  come  under  the 
vengeance  of  those  who  have  been  their 
enemies  in  the  past  and  will  continue  to 
be  their  enemies  in  the  future.  I  should 
just  like  to  say  one  word  upon  that.  A 
paper  has  just  been  handed  to  me  con- 
taining  a  statement  which  I  have  not  had 
time  to  verify  myself,  which  is  attri- 
buted to  Mr.  Gractan — "Give  them  the 
power  and  they  give  themselves  your 
property."  That  strikes  me  as  a  motto 
to  be  placed  just  over  the  door  of  the 
new  Irish  Legislature.  The  extaordiuary 
character  of  the  Bill  is  well  illustrated 
by  the  provision  relating  to  the  Ex- 
chequer Judges.  They  are  appointed  to 
determiue  certaiu  questions,  and  the 
difficulty  that  presents  itself  tome  is  this. 
There  is  to  be  an  ordinary  Executive  in 
Ireland,  and  therefore  the  Sheriff,  by 
hypothesis,  will  not  execute  the  process 
of  the  Exchequer  Judges.  The  Ex- 
chequer Judges  are  to  have  the  power  to 
appoint  a  Sheriff  of  their  own.  Suppose 
what  I  may  call  the  ordinary  Sheriff, 
known  to  the  law,  is  under  the  orders  of 
the  Executive  Authority,  aud  the  new 
Sheriff — the  Exchequer  Judges'  SherifT — 
is  ordered  to  do  something  which  the 
proper  Sheriff  will  not  do,  and  the  forces 
of  the  law  arc  under  the  command  of  the 
ordiuary  authorities,  what  is  to  happen  ? 
The  new  Sheriff  may  call  out  the  posse 
comitatus,  and  the  ordinary  Sheriff  may 
take  the  same  course.  Who  is  to  decide 
between  the  two  ?  That  is  only  one 
illustration  of  the  almost  impossible 
theory  of  having  an  Irish  Executive 
which  is  to  be  controlled  by  another  Exe- 
cutive. There  is  still  a  further  difficulty. 
The  Exchquer  Judges'  Sheriff  has  no 
funds,  no  staff,  no  officers  ;  he  is  to  be 
"a  person  appointed."  All  I  can  say  is 
that    I   should  -not    like,    under    these 
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circamstatices,  to   be   a    Sheriff  of   the 
Exchequer    Judges.       With     reference 
to  the   Land  Question,  one  would  sup- 
pose, from  the  sort  of  argument  that  has 
been  addressed  to  your  Lordships,  that 
this  was  a  sort  of  game  of  chess  between 
the  two  political  Parties.     The  landlords 
are  the  persons  whose  property   by  the 
hypothesis  is  imperilled.      In   order   to 
protect  them  it  is  suggested  that  some 
purchase   or  land  scheme  is   to    be  put 
before  the  people.     The  Liberal  Union- 
ists and  Tories  between  them  proclaim 
all  over  the  country  that  this  is  a  wicked, 
an  unworkable,  and  an  improper  scheme. 
Suppose  it  were    entirely    erroneous    to 
entertain    such    a    view,  are   we  to  be 
punished  ?     No.     It  is  the  landlords  that 
are  to  have  their    property  taken   from 
them.      That  is  not  the  attitude  of  a  re- 
sponsible   Government.      The   question 
before  the  Government  is  whether  or  not 
the  effect  of  the  Bill  may  be  to  inflict 
a  grievous  wrong,  and  to  take  away  men's 
property    without    compensation.      The 
answer  given  is — "  Oh,  you  agitated  so 
that  we  could  not  pass  our  Land  Bill, 
and  so  we  are   going    on    without    it." 
That  is  not  the  mode  in  which  such  a 
question   should    be    dealt  with.     Prin- 
ciples of  justice  and  right  demand  that 
you  should    protect    the    property    you 
have    put    in    peri!.      I   now    come    to 
the  vexed  question  of  the  retention  of 
the  80  Members.     I  do  not  myself  know 
exactly  what  position  we  are  in  on  that 
subject.     My  difficulty  is  a  conundrum 
much  more  difficult  than  my  noble  and 
learned   Friend  professed  to   be  able  to 
solve.     One  knows  perfectly  well    that 
down  to  within  a  few  hours  of  the  deter- 
mination everybody  supposed  that  such  a 
provision  was  not  to  be  in  the  Bill  as  it 
now  contains.     Three  of  the  Ministers  in 
this  House  disapprove  of  it,  and  nobody 
debated  it  in  the  House  of   Commons. 
If  ever  there  was  a  Bill  introduced  with 
an  apology  in  this  regard  this  is  that 
Bill.     Can  anyone  say  anything  for  the 
provision  or  adduce  any  logical  defence 
of  it  ?     Does  anybody    reasonably  con- 
tend that  when  we  are  here  precluded 
from  the  discussion  of  Irish  affairs  we  are 
nevertheless  to  allow  80  Irish  Members 
to  come  and  discuss  our  local  affairs  ? 
The     Lord     Chancellor     said     it     was 
not    a    privilege    to  discuss  local  Irish 
affairs.      But    that    is    not    the    point. 
The  presence  in  Parliament  of  these  men, 


their  influence  and  power,  the  mode  in 
which  they  could  make  their  presence 
known  and  disagreeable,  those  are  the 
real  questions  ;  and  when  the  matter  is 
passed  over  as  a  joke  and  not  worthy  of 
being  discussed  from  that  point  of  view, 
I  confess  it  seems  to  me  that  of  all  the 
extraordinary  things  that  one  has  seen 
in  Parliamentary  life,  nothing  is  more 
extraordinary  than  to  see  a  proposition 
which  has  been  repudiated  by  everybody 
in  the  first  instance,  which  is  not  sup- 
ported by  the  Ministers  in  the  House 
from  which  this  Bill  comes,  nevertheless 
put  forward  for  your  Lordships'  accept- 
ance without  a  single  word  being  said  in 
respect  of  its  reason  or  common  sense» 
I  really  do  not  know  but  what  I  am  dis- 
posed to  emulate  the  language  of  King 
Lear — 

"  Someone  is  going  to  do  dreadful  things ;. 
what  they  are  now  I  know  not,  but  they  shall 
be  the  terror  of  the  Earth." 

I  am  not  going  into  abstract  views  as  to 
the  extent  to  which  resistance  to  lawful 
authority  is  permissible  or  not.     People 
must  judge  for  themselves  what  degree 
of  outrage  of  the  human  rights  justifies 
such  a  resistance.     I  deprecate  any  dis- 
cussion of  this  matter.     But,  at  the  same 
time,  what  statesman  or  man  responsible 
for  the  government  of  his  fellow-creatures 
will  safely  neglect   the   possibilities   of 
insurrection    and    armed    resistance     to 
authority  ?    My  noble  and  learned  Friend 
said  that  the  Union  had  failed  in  this — 
that    notwithstanding    it    had    been    in 
operation   for  93   years  there  had  been 
continual   recrudescences   of    crime  and 
outrage    in    Ireland.     But   was    Ulster 
loyal   at   the   time   of  the   Union  ?     If 
Ulster  now  speaks  with  a  united  voice 
against  the  Bill,  it  is  the  effect  of  the 
Union.     Perhaps  it  hardly  avails  to  say 
that    the     intelligence,    education,    and 
property  of  Ireland  are  opposed  to  the 
Bill  ;    for  it   almost   seems   as    though 
education  were  to  be  a   disqualification 
for  the  exercise  of  the  franchise.     The 
most  conspicuous  example  of  that  is  that 
one  of  the  most  distinguished  seats  of 
learning  in  Europe — Trinity  College — is 
to  be  disfranchised.     This  Bill  is  partly 
a  disfranchising  Bill.     One  would  have 
supposed     that     justice     would     have 
been    done     in     giving     representation 
to  all  parts  of  Ireland.     But  I  find  this  in 
the  Schedule,  though  I  do  not  know  who 
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is  responsible  for  it.  The  County  of 
Meatli  lias  au  electorate  of  12,000  aud  a 
population  of  86,937.  The  County  of 
Armagh  has  an  electorate  of  25,146  and 
a  population  of  143,289 — nearly  double 
that  of  Meath.  But  they  are  both  to 
have  two  Members.  By  the  abolition  of 
the  divisions  of  the  counties — which  is 
contrary  to  the  principle  adopted  in  this 
country — every  one  of  the  Loyalist 
Representatives  in  the  South  of  Ireland 
will  be  taken  away.  Has  that  been  done 
deliberately  or  not  ?  No  discussion 
about  this  has  taken  place  in  the  House 
of  Commons.  The  Schedules  were 
closured  ;  and  no  explanation  of  all  this 
was  given.  What  Reform  Bill  or  great 
measure  of  any  kind  has  ever  been  passed 
where  you  had  not  a  discussion,  at  all 
events,  about  the  distribution  of  political 
power  ?  Either  you  had  Conferences 
between  the  two  Parties,  or  you  had 
Boundary  Commissioners,  who  took  every 
care  to  see  that  there  should  not  be  an 
arrangement  of  boroughs  or  districts 
which  would  produce  injustice.  In  this 
case  only  has  it  happened  that  an  English 
Minister  has  brought  forward  a  Bill  in 
which  he  has  arranged  the  whole  thing, 
and  has  not  permitted  any  vote  except 
that  on  the  question — "  Shall  this 
Schedule  as  a  whole  become  law,  aye  or 
no  ?  "  If  this  were  to  be  drawn  into  a 
precedent  hereafter,  what  would  become 
of  the  liberty  of  the  subject  ?  You  say 
that  76  days  of  discussion  were  devoted 
to  the  Bill.  I  do  not  care  if  there  were 
176,  so  that  the  subject-matter  demanded 
it.  I  could  find  a  clause  which  should 
consist  only  of  one  line,  and  which, 
nevertheless,  would  form  proper  matter 
for  a  discussion  of  several  mouths. 
Suppose  it  were — "Let  the  English 
Common  Law  be  repealed."  The  dis- 
cussion of  that  clause  might  well  take 
76  days,  for  the  one  line  comprehended 
the  whole  of  the  English  Common  Law, 
which  was  the  growth  of  centuries. 
And  here,  where  the  Bill  enters  into  the 
most  complicated  political  relations,  and 
has  added  to  it  a  reform,  it  is  idle  to  sav 
that  a  discussion  of  76  days  is  extravagant. 
I  know  that  a  solemn  warning  has  been 
given  to  us  in  tones  of  dreadful  note. 
But  I  have  no  disposition  to  assume  the 
position  of  a  martyr  on  this  subject  as 
yet.  I  do  not  believe  that  I  shall  suflier 
for  the  vote  I  am  going  to  give.  On  the 
contrary,  I  believe  that  it  will  be  a  popular 
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vote.  I  believe  that  by  voting  against 
this  Bill,  so  introduced,  so  sprung  upon 
the  country,  so  concealed  up  to  the  last 
moment  as  to  its  nature  and  contents,  and 
passed  in  a  totally  different  form  from 
that  which  it  had  at  the  Second  Reading 
— I  believe  that  the  democracy  of  this 
country  will  say  that,  if  there  is  one 
thing  which  proves  the  absolute  neces- 
sity of  such  an  institution  as  the  House 
of  Lords,  it  is  that  that  House  has  given 
them  an  opportunity  of  making  their 
voices  heard  on  a  matter  in  respect  of 
which  they  had  been  tricked  out  of  their 
votes  by  these  men.  Have  you  given  in 
the  Bill  adequate  protection  as  promised  ? 
I  have  not  found  it.  Have  you  restricted 
the  Irish  from  legislating  on  any  of  those 
subjects  which  it  might  be  perilous  to 
leave  to  them  ?  I  do  not  believe  it. 
Would  it  be  lawful,  for  instance,  for  the 
Irish  Legislature  to  prohibit  marriage 
between  Roman  Catholics  and  Protes- 
tants ?  Lord  Playfair  said  that  there 
had  never  been  a  Christian  martyr  in 
Ireland.  I  do  not  know  how  he  defines 
Christian  martyr.  The  noble  Lord  should 
read  the  histories  of  1641,  or  of  what 
happened  at  Wexford  Bridge  in  1798.  I 
have  read  that  those  who  would  not 
abjure  their  faith  were  tortured  and 
killed  ;  and  surely  they  were  Christians 
aud  martyrs.  I  do  not  wish  to  revive 
memories  which  had  better  be  forgotten. 
I  know  that  some  of  the  most  loyal  and 
devoted  subjects  of  the  Crown  are  to  be 
found  in  the  ranks  of  the  Roman  Catholics. 
Is  it  not  true,  also,  that  there  are  some  of 
those  not  without  infiuence  in  Ireland 
who  nurse  and  cherish  with  undying 
vitality  the  spirit  of  ancient  persecution  ? 
And  it  is  in  these  circumstances  that  you 
are  going  to  leave  without  further  pro- 
tection the  loyal  inhabitants  of  the  North 
of  Ireland  to  the  mercies  of  the  new 
Legislature.  You  know  what  they  have 
said,  but  you  do  not  believe  them  ;  they 
were  words  of  passion.  I  confess  that  I 
should  rather  look  at  what  people  did, 
whether  they  denounced  crime  and  de- 
clined to  associate  with  crime  rather  than 
look  at  the  lamb-like  professions  of  these 
men.  I  am  prepared  to  vote  against  this 
Bill  because  I  believe  it  is  not  in  accord- 
ance with  the  will  of  the  couutrv.  It 
has  not  been  explained  to  the  people,  and 
it  is  not  understood  by  them,  while  it  has 
not  been  properly  discussed  in  the  House 
of  Commons. 
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The  Bishop  of  BIPOX  said,  it  was 
their  duty  to  lay  aside  all  prejudice  of 
political  faction  in  answering  a  question 
of  this  kind,  and  he  thought  he  could 
claim  to  have  done  so  when  he  stood 
before  them  to  speak  as  he  did  on  this 
occasion.  It  came  to  him  with  a  sort  of 
pain  that  for  the  first  time  since  he  entered 
their  Lordships^  House  he  should  be 
compelled  to  go  into  a  Lobby  different 
from  that  which  would  be  occupied  by 
his  noble  Friends  Lord  Spencer  and 
Lord  Ripon.  All  his  early  life  was  asso- 
ciated with  the  Irish  soil  and  climate  ;  he 
had  visited  her  shores  since  then,  and 
even  now  .he  never  set  foot  upon  Irish 
land  without  feeling  that  nature  re-as- 
serted herself,  and  a  new  thrill  of  impulse 
stirred  within  him.  He  had  drunk  in 
with  rapture  the  language  of  those  great 
men.  Flood,  Grattan,  and  Curran  ;  he 
lived  in  their  lives  :  he  spoke  in  their 
speeches  ;  he  rejoiced  in  their  aspirations  ; 
and,  as  he  walked  through  College  Green, 
often  and  often  his  heart  would  throb  at 
the  thought  once  more  that  the  bank 
might  be  transformed  into  the  House  of 
Parliament.  But  in  looking  at  a  question 
of  this  kind  he  was  disposed  to  ask 
whether  there  was  any  reasonable  ground 
for  hesitation  ?  Whatever  their  impulse 
might  be,  there  still  came  the  thouglit  to 
pause  and  consider  before  they  acted. 
Speaking  for  himself  alone,  he  should 
say  that  there  had  not  been  given  due 
consideration  to  this  measure  by  the 
people  of  the  country.  He  had  listened 
to  the  speech  of  the  noble  £arl  last 
night,  and  it  appeared  to  him  that  it  was 
like  a  man  who  had  built  you  a  house. 
You  objected  to  the  arrangements  of  the 
windows,  and  he  altered  them  ;  and  you 
objected  to  the  colour  of  the  bricks,  and 
he  altered  them.  Your  objections  were 
met,  and  everything  was  altered,  until  he 
was  disposed  to  ask  himself  where  was 
the  house.  He  agreed  with  the  noble 
Earl  (Rosebery)  that  the  Irish  Question 
ought  not  to  be  considered  from  the 
Party  standpoint.  It  ought  not  to  be 
dealt  with  in  the  rivalries  and  wrangling 
of  Parties,  but  by  sober,  wise,  and  deli- 
berate conference  of  Englishmen  deter- 
mined to  do  their  best  for  that  which  was 
dearest  to  them,  while  doing  that  which 
was  best  designed  to  meet  legitimate 
aspirations.  There  were  two  ways  in 
which  great  systems  of  States  might  be 
established — ^namely,  federation,  as  in  the 


United  States  and  Germany,  and  incor- 
poration or  unification,  which  was  the 
method  by  which  the  British  Empire  had 
grown.  In  seeking  to  set  up  a  separate 
Legislature  in  Ireland  the  Bill  seemed 
like  an  attempt  to  put  the  clock  back  in 
English  history.  It  might  be  that  the 
time  had  come  when  we  should  seek 
henceforth  to  pursue  the  ideal  of  federa- 
tion, and  when  this  Parliament  should 
include  Representatives  of  the  Colonies 
as  well  as  of  the  British  Isles,  and  if  he 
saw  in  this  Bill  a  nucleus  which  might 
afterwards  be  developed  into  Imperial 
federation  it  would  have  enormous  fasci- 
nation for  him.  But  while,  with  regard 
to  the  ideal  of  unification,  the  Bill  was  a 
retrogression,  with  regard  to  the  ideal  of 
federation  it  was  ill-advised,  because  it 
was  incapable  of  indefinite  application  in 
other  cases.  A  federation  scheme  should 
be  great  and  generous  in  its  conception 
and  framed  with  a  view  to  its  adoption  in 
the  case  of  Scotland  and  Wales  as  well 
as  Ireland.  This  was  not  the  case  with 
the  Bill ;  it  dealt  with  Ireland  as 
an  exceptional  case ;  it  did  not 
work  out  the  idea  of  unification  ; 
and  it  did  not  involve  the  idea  of 
federation.  For  these  reasons — he  might 
say  Constitutional  reasons — he  was  oiot 
prepared  to  give  his  approval  to  the  Bill, 
and  hesitated  to  do  so.  They  all  knew 
the  Irishmen  ;  the  finest  gentlemen  in 
the  world  ;  loved  for  their  simplicity, 
their  charming  expressions  and  indivi- 
duality, their  honesty,  hospitality,  and 
fascinating  indolence.  He  did  not  mean 
to  say  they  were  idle  ;  but  he  must  say 
that  out  of  all  the  races  of  the  world 
they  had  rather  a  strong  taleut  that  way. 
When  he  said  this,  he  said  it  with  the 
utmost  good  temper,  but  they  might  have 
seen  them  as  holiday  travellers.  But 
they  were  the  most  tenacious  people  on 
earth.  There  was  no  race  under  heaven 
so  tenacious  of  their  purpose  and  deter- 
mination to  have  it.  The  religious  feel- 
ing was  much  more  deeply  set  iu  them 
than  we  ha<l  any  idea  of,  and  while  we 
deplored  religious  differences  we  could 
not  ignore  them.  It  was  said  that  ebulli- 
tions and  outrages  were  seldom  based  on 
religious  animosity  ;  but  he  could  not 
accept  that  view.  Going  back  to  1798, 
what  took  place  theu  ?  A  number  of 
men  marched  into  Wexford  to  strike  a  blow 
for  their  freedom  as  they  thought ;  14,000 
turned  their  hands  against  the  Protestant 
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Party  there  and  massacred  them,  and 
transformed  what  was  intended  to  be  a 
political  movement  into  a  religious  one, 
the  United  Irishmen  standing  aloof  in 
silent  and  sullen  indignation.  Thcj 
might  look  forward  to  better  times  ;  but 
he  did  not  think  the  time  had  come  when 
they  could  risk  the  interests  of  the  Empire 
under  the  scheme  of  this  Bill.  Thej 
could  hardly  understand  the  passionate 
attachment  of  the  Irish  to  freedom.  He 
made  no  apology  for  any  strong  language 
the  Irish  had  used— everyone  used  strong 
language  at  times.  They  had  all  used 
words  they  were  sorry  for,  and  he  thought 
it  was  an  unfortunate  incident  of  this 
great  contest  that  the  past  had  been  so 
much  raked  in  order  to  find  the  bitter 
phrases  used  on  one  side  or  the  other. 
Not  thus  should  the  question  be  debated  ; 
if  sometimes  passionate  words  had  been 
used  on  one  side  or  the  other,  he 
remembered  the  words  of  Edmund 
Burke  —  "I  pardon  something  to 
earnestness  wherever  I  see  it. " 
Edmund  Burke  had  said  that  the  very 
Constitution  laid  down  that  when  Repre- 
sentatives met  in  the  House  of  Parlia- 
ment they  had  no  interests  beyond  the 
interests  of  the  Empire,  and  local  interests 
must  of  necessity  be  subordinated  to  the 
interests  of  the  United  Kingdom.  He, 
therefore,  must  decline  to  accept  the 
principle  that  any  portion  of  the  Empire 
under  the  dominion  of  Parliament  was  to 
be  governed  by  the  ideas  which  happened 
to  prevail  in  particular  localities.  He 
made  no  apology  for  any  strong  language 
the  Irish  had  used — we  all  used  strong 
language  at  times.  We  had  all  used 
words  we  were  sorry  for,  and  he  thought 
it  was  an  unfortunate  incident  of  this 
great  contest  that  the  past  had  been  so 
much  raked  in  order  to  find  the  bitter 
phrases  used  on  one  side  or  the  other. 
Not  thus  should  the  question  be  debated  ; 
if  sometimes  passionate  words  bad  been 
used  on  one  side  or  the  other,  he  remem- 
bered the  words  of  Edmund  Burke — "I 
pardon  something  to  earnestness  wherever 
I  see  it.**  It  was  said  that  the  appre- 
hended dangers  of  the  Bill  were  purely 
imaginary,  and  that  the  future  was  en- 
tirely safe.  In  1 869  he  felt  it  his  duty 
to  work  against  the  Disestablishment  of 
the  Irish  Church,  very  largely  on  the 
ground  that  the  principle  on  which  the 
measure  was  advocated  was  not  a  sound 
one  for  the  English  people  to  act  upon. 

The  Bishop  of  Bipon 


The  doctrine  was  that  Ireland  ought  to 
be  governed  according  to  Irish  ideas,  and 
that  he  felt  to  be  so  dangerous  a  principle 
that  he  ventured  to  say  at  the  time— 

^  As  sare  as  that  principle  is  allowed,  the 
demand  for  Home  Rale,  or  whatever  they 
please  to  call  it,  could  not  in  consistency  be 
denied ;  for  if  the  principle  is  true,  then  yon 
must  take  it  with  all  that  follows"  ; 

and  that  was  exactly  what  had  happened. 
If  they  accepted  the  principle  that  Ire- 
land was  to  be  governed  by  Irish  ideas^ 
then  the  day  that  Ireland  asked  for 
separation  they  were  bound  to  give  it  her. 
There  was  no  logical  escape  from  that. 
But  was  it  likely  that  the  demand  for 
separation  would  come  ?  There  was  one 
item  in  the  Bill  which  struck  him  as  very 
strange— namely,  the  provision  that  the 
collection  of  the  taxes,  among  other 
things,  should  for  six  years  be  in  the 
hands  of  the  Imperial  Parliament.  There 
was  no  more  unpopular  man  in  the  world 
than  the  tax-collector  ;  he  was  no  more 
popular  in  Ireland  than  in  England.  He 
remembered  that  when  a  friend  of  his 
was  discussing  Home  Rule  with  an  Irish 
peasant  he  said — "  But,  you  know,  you 
will  have  to  pay  your  taxes  to  Mr.  This 
or  That  in  Dublin."  "  Oh,  dear,  no  I 
was  the  reply.  **  Oh,  but  you  will. 
"  Oh,  dear,  no  ;  they  are  every  one  of 
them  far  too  much  the  gentleman  to  ask 
that."  If  the  tax-collector  was  identi- 
fied in  the  popular  mind,  not  with 
the  Irish  Legislature  sitting  in  Dublin^ 
but  with  English  rule,  what  chance 
bad  they  of  maintaining  anything  like 
the  popularity  of  England  among  the 
people.  It  had  been  said  this  Bill  did 
not  change  things  ;  that  under  the  Union 
Ireland  had  not  prospered  to  the  extent 
it  was  expected  she  would.  Certainly 
the  Union  had  had  this  result — that 
while  100  years  ago  the  United  Irishmen 
opposed  to  English  rule  were  the  men  of 
Ulster,  to-day  those  men  were  all  that 
had  been  described  as  loyal.  The 
statistics  put  forward  by  Lord  Playfair 
proceeded  on  the  old  fallacy  of  post  hoc 
propter  hoc.  The  country  had  passed 
through  bad  and  difficult  times,  and 
Ireland,  so  largely  agricultural,  had 
suffered  greatly  in  her  agriculture, 
though  England  had  endeavoured  to  help 
her  as  much  as  she  could.  England  had 
not  been  wanting  in  generosity  or  sym- 
pathy for  Ireland,  and  was  ready  to  help 
her  in  the  future  as  in  the  past.     But  it 
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was  another  thing  to  say  that  these  con- 
ditions had  sprung  from  the  operation  of 
the  Union.  He  claimed  that  the  Union 
had  done  much  for  Ireland,  especially  in 
her  manufacturing  centres.  Supposing 
this  Bill  passed  the  sympathy  of  those 
men  would  be  alienated  by  their  being 
placed  at  the  mercy  of  the  majority,  and 
every  Loyalist  would  be  converted  into  a 
Separatist.  Resolutions  had  been  passed 
by  the  Presbyterian  and  other  Bodies 
deprecating  this  Bill.  There  was  some 
risk  that  this  Bill  would  not  be  in  auy 
sense  final,  but  must,  stir  up  certain 
jealousies,  which  might  develop  into 
further  dangers.  Therefore,  he  could  uot 
be  one  to  rush  forward  without  thought 
in  such  a  matter  as  this,  feeling  that  the 
Bill  might  uot  assuage,  but  might 
possibly  accentuate  difficulties,  feeling  the 
question  ought  not  to  be  dealt  with  by 
one  Party,  but  by  both  Parties  in  the 
State,  feeling  also  that  every  step  taken 
unwarily  might  land  us  deeper  in  the 
Serbonian  bog  ;  believing  also  that  even 
though  there  was  delay  there  was  enough 
generosity  and  enough  appreciation  in  the 
minds  of  Irishmen  everywhere  to  know 
that  there  was  nothing  which  we  would 
not  be  ready  to  grant  them  in  satisfaction 
of  their  legitimate  aspirations  so  long  as 
we  kept  whole  that  Union  and  that 
Empire  which  is  so  priceless  to  us  and 
so  indispensable  to  them. 

Lord  MONKSWELL  said,  he  wished 
he  could  think  the  right  rev.  Prelate  was 
right  when  he  spoke  in  his  eloquent 
speech  of  the  impartial  judgment  of  that 
House  upon  the  Bill.  The  speech 
seemed  to  him  to  lead  to  a  lame  and 
impotent  conclusion.  The  right  rev. 
Prelate  said  that  matters  were  very  bad 
indeed  in  Ireland,  and  that  that  country 
was  hopelessly  divided  against  itself, 
he  did  not  suggest  a  shadow  of^)^edy 
except  that  Ireland  should  wajf;  Que  of 
his  arguments,  indeed,  wag' strongly  ki 
favour  of  Home  Rule,  wh^  he  talked  of 
the  passionate  attachrngbt  of  Ireland  to 
freedom,  and  said  tha/no  people  in  the 
world  were  so  tenacjibus  of  their  opinions 
as  the  Irish  people  In  supporting  the 
Second  Reading  of  that  Bill,  he  had  no 
wish  to  make  extravagant  demands  on 
noble  Lords  op^gite  who  did  not  agree 
with  him,  and  Would  not  ask  them,  there- 
fore, to  share  tig  views  as  to  the  merits 
of  Home  Rule.  All  he  would  urge  upon 
them  was  that  whether  this  Home  Rule 


was  good    or  bad,  it  was,  at  all 


policy 

events,  the  best  available  under  the 
circumstances,  and  the  only  one  that  had 
a  chance  of  success.  The  only  alterna- 
tive policy  suggested  from  the  Opposition 
Benches  was  another  20  years'  resolute 
government  of  Ireland.  They  said,  no 
doubt  with  sincerity,  they  were  eager  to 
submit  the  question  to  the  verdict  of  a 
General  Election,  but  for  that  purpose 
they  would  have  to  put  before  the  people 
this  alternative  policy  of  theirs,  and  they 
would  never  get  a  mandate  to  carry  it 
out.  That  policy  of  "resolute  govern- 
ment" had  been  tried  and  had  failed. 
There  was  a  time  when  the  objections  to 
that  policy  came  home  strongly  to 
noble  Lords  on  the  Front  Opposition 
Benches,  though  they  had  recanted  their 
opinions  in  that  respect.  There  was  not 
the  slightest  doubt  those  objections  would 
appear  very  serious  to  the  democracy  of 
England.  A  fatal  obstacle  to  'their 
obtaining  such  a  mandate  from  the  English 
people  at  the  next  General  Election  was 
the  want  of  continuity  in  their  Irish 
policy.  After  what  happened  in  1885, 
the  people  of  England  thoroughly 
disbelieved  in  the  steadiness  of  their 
policy  with  regard  to  Ireland  in  any  shape, 
and  he  did  not  think  the  events  from  1886 
to  1892  had  altered  their  opinion.  The 
Party  opposite  had  not  been  steadfast 
either  to  Home  Rule,  Coercion,  Revision 
of  Judicial  Reutii,  or  Local  Government 
for  Ireland.  By  their  own  action  the 
Party  opposite  had  entirely  cut  away 
the  ground  from  under  their  own 
feet,  and  the  people  would  ask — 
*'  What  guarantee  have  we  that  your 
resolute  government  which  you  ask  a 
mandate  for  will  be  really  a  resolute  go- 
vernment." He  would  ask  those  who 
vocate?%tr?»CXe4-Cause  of  the  Utiion 
as  against  Home  Rule  wU^v  they  had  not 
always  shown  a  firm  front,  aud.put  aside 
the  abhorred,  detested,  and  accursed 
thing,  and  why  they  had  made  some- 
thing like  a  compact  or  alliance  with 
persons  whom  they  denounced  as  ruffians 
of  the  deepest  dye  ?  He  hoped  to  obtain 
the  assent  of  some,  at  ail  events,  of  the 
noble  Lords  opposite  to  the  statements 
he  was  about  to  make.  Mr.  Gladstone 
resigned  on  the  12th  June,  1885.  Three 
days  afterwards  Lord  Salisbury  began  to 
form  a  Conservative  Government,  and 
the  new  Government  began  at  once,  as 
they  were  bound  to  do,  to  collect  infer- 
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matioQ  with  a  view  to  formnlatiog  a 
policy.  Tbe  firet  step  that  the  new 
Government  took  with  a  view  of  collfiot- 
ing  tliat  iuformatiOQ  wae  significant,  and 
had  given  rise  to  a  good  deal  of  comment. 
On  the  very  day  after  Lord  Salisbury 
accepted  Office  there  was  sent  out 
from  the  headquarters  of  the  Conserva- 
tive Party  in  Londou  a  circular  marked 
private  and  coDfideDtlal,  asking  how 
many  Irish  voters  there  were  in  the 
various  uouBtitue Deles  where  the  Irish 
vote  was  strong,  aud  whether  that  vote 
would  bo  or  not  sufficiently  stroug  to 
carry  the  election.  That  fact  had  never 
been  deuied  from  that  day  to  this.  The 
result  of  that  Irish  poll  could  not  be 
aimouDccd  lo  Parliament  for  nearly  three 
iveeks  after  the  issue  of  tlie  circular. 
Ministers  met    Parliament    on    the  6tli 

July,  presumably  with    tbe    iuteresting     ,     ,.     _.       ,  ,  ,      __.  ,.,..,,     j , 

t..*,™™.;^..    ^1  ;.,!      Ik         I,    1      !..„■   „j     tlie (iirection  of  federatton,  and  that  Ireland  i« 
information    which    tbey    had  obtamed    to  that  ei.ent  to  be  i^paraW  from  the  Unitad 

tint      o    rnii    or  Tha       ,r.-.,...     .,  '^ 


ing  informatioQ  at  bis  disposal  which 
had  been  subsequently  obtained  in  the 
method  indicated.  Then  a  most  impor- 
tant utterance  was  made  by  Lord 
Salisbury,  at  Kewpoct,  dealing  with  the 
question  of  Home  Rule,  and  throwing 
doubts  on  the  efficacy  of  coercion  for 
putting  down  boycotting.  He  went  on 
to  say — 

"  I  have  never  seen  an;  plan  or  suggestion 
which  giycB  me  the  slightest  indication  that  a 
eolDtioD  of  the  problem  had  been  found." 
He  further  said — 

**  I  wish  it  maj  be  fonnd,  but  I  think  wa 
ehoald  be  holding  out  false  expectations  if  we 
avowed  a  belief  which  as  yet,  at  all  events,  we 
cannot  entertain." 

Mr.  GoBchen,  on  the  10th  October, 
commenting  on  that  speech  said — 

"  Docs  Lonl  BnTisburf  hope,  then,  that  the 
solution  of  tbe  Irish  Question  is  to  be  found  in 


from  the  i 


>  of  that   I 


The 


Kinjfdon 


Lord  Chancellor  had  eone  fully  into  what    .    „„„  „, ,i„,     «,„ 

,  ,,        ,      c-    ti-  ,      1   YY-  1     T.       1  I    cannot    gather     iroi 

followed.     Sir  Michael  Hieks-Beach  on    „„„,„.,„„  „,?„,  ,,,„    -i^ 


this 


oracular 
Bouteuce  what  the  idea  of  the  Prime 
Miniateris  upon  the  subject.  The  noble 
Marquess's  Newport  speech  was  followed, 
as  was  well  known,  on  the  23rd  November 
^  by  tbe  issue  of  the  Paruellite  Mi 
'  [  denouncing  the  Liberal  Party. 
Duke  of  Devonshire,  at 


1  Hieks- 
that  day  announced  that  the  Coercion 
Act  was  to  lapse,  and  he  made  the  state- 
ment that  i>erraanent  coercion  for  Ireland 
was  absolutely  impossible  under  the 
circnmstaures.  What  was 
development  ?     On  July  17, 

toanappealfromMrParnell,  there  was    l^"^"  s'pe*;^;;^  „„  the  28th  July^ 
a   Debate    on    the    Maamtrasna   murder,  i     •  '^-        ...  .     .      ■" 

In  justice  to  tlie  Party  opposite  it  should 
be  stated  that  many  Conservative 
Members  were  thoroughly  disgnated  with 
the  coudnct  of  their  Leaders  in 
reference  to  tbe  imputations  they  cast 
upon  Lord  Spencer  and  his  administra- 
tion of  justice.  The  result  was  to  per- 
suade the  Nationalist  Party  in  Ireland 
that  Home  Rule  was  not  so  absolutely 
"  alihprreut  to  the  Conservatives  as  people 
had  "supposed^  .  That  was  not  all. 
Another  cir^irmstance  in  connection  with 
the  Cou^rvative  policy  was  that  on 
July  9,    io    the    House    of    Ci 


ifesto 

The 


1S85, 
to  dwell 
Irish 
policy  by  GovernmenI,  aaid — 

"  It  may  be  the  neoesaitv  of  the  present 
Government  that  they  bboulil  rely  on  tbe 
Party  ot  Mr.  Pnrnell  for  rho  conduct  of  bud- 
tiess  ditriiig  the  present  Session." 
And  also  that  it  might  be  their  sole 
chance  of  Becuring  a  majority  during 
the  next  election  lo  co-operate  with  the 
Irish  Nationalists.  The  noble  Duke  again 
at  BeKast,  on  the  oth  November,  said — 

"  We  are  ot    opinion  that  an   offensive  and 
defensive  alliance    has    for    some    tinie    past 

iatcii  between   the  Conservative  Party  and 


Lord    Randolph     Churchill     was     asked  i  the  Party  led  by  Mr.  Paniull," 
whether  he  adhered  to  certain  opinions 
which   he  expressed   in    1863    strongly 
denunciatory  of  the  principle  of  Home 
Rule  ?     His  answer  was — 


"AnythinK  which  1  may  have  said  at  that 
me  was  perfectly  justified  by  the  Bi>eciftl 
rcumslances  of  that  time,  aud  by  the  amount 
information  I  may  have  had  in  my  posses- 


It  might  be  supposed  that 

Randolph  Churchill  had  not  the  interest-  |  their   conduct 
Lord  Monktxoell 


Again,  he  said  at  Matlock — 

"  He  adhered  to  hia  opiidon  that  the  Con- 
servative Party  bail  see  a  Imd  example  of 
political  morality." 

And  at  a  meeting  of  the  Eighty  Club, 
on  tbe  5th  March,  I8H6,  ihe  noble  Duke 
spoke  to  the  same  elfect.  It  might  be 
Baid  that  n  great  deal  liad  happeticil  siuce 
1885,  and  that  the  Leaders  of  the  Party 
1883  Lord  I  opposite  had  changed  their  minds — that 
"       '    '  '     '       'th    regard   to   coercion 
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from  1886  down  to  1892  proved  nothing 
as  to  their  capacity.  They  knew  their 
onlj  chance  of  obtaining  power  was  in 
their  devotion  to  coercion  and  the  Union. 
The  steadfast  action  of  the  Government 
during  those  years  showed  that  thej  had 
a  fair  share  of  that  intelligence  which 
kept  people  on  the  right  side  of  the  fence 
when  they  saw  an  infuriated  bull  on  the 
other.  The  people  could  not  be  induced 
to  believe  in  the  steadfastness  of  the 
Conservative  Party  in  any  policy  of 
Ireland.  Had  they  any  alternative  course 
to  Home  Rule  ?  Soft  words  could  not 
turn  away  the  wrath  of  the  Irish  people, 
who  would  be  satisfied  with  nothing 
short  of  Home  Rule.  Would  they  refuse 
to  yield  to  the  aspirations  of  a  high- 
spirited  people  upon  whom  they  had 
lately  conferred  a  largely-extended  fran- 
chise ?  They  had  known  for  700  years 
what  it  was  to  incur  the  animosity  of 
the  Irish  people,  and  surely  that  ex- 
perience had  been  long  and  bitter  enough 
to  justify  them  in  doing  what  they 
could  to  conciliate  and  secure  the  friend- 
ship of  a  warm-hearted  people. 

The  chairman  of  COM- 
MITTEES (The  Earl  of  Morley), 
though  reluctant  to  trouble  the  House  at 
that  period  of  the  Debate,  when  almost 
every  form  of  argument  had  been  used, 
was  unwilling  to  give  a  silent  vote  on 
the  question  before  their  Lordships, 
especially  as  he  was  the  only  Member  of 
that  House  who,  in  1886,  felt  himself 
bound  to  leave  the  Government  of  that 
day.  That  was  a  step  which  no  one 
could  take  with  a  light  heart  and  with- 
out great  sorrow,  but  it  was  a  step  which 
he  had  never  regretted  having  taken. 
Subsequent  events  had  confirmed  the 
opinions  upon  which  he  acted  at  that 
time.  The  Bill  of  1886,  condemned  as 
it  was  by  Parliament  and  the  country, 
had  been  condemned  to  a  still  greater 
degree  by  its  authors  themselves  by  the 
production  of  the  new  measure  now  on 
their  Lordships'  Table.  He  almost 
thought  the  Government  might  have 
expressed  gratitude  to  the  Unionist 
Party  for  saving  them  from  the  discredit 
of  passing  the  Bill  of  1886,  which  they 
had  acknowledged  to  have  been  a  bad 
Bill  by  their  substitution  of  the  present 
one.  But  was  the  measure  before  the 
House  really  an  improvement  on  the 
former  one  ?  Did  it  comply  with  any  of 
the  testa  which  the  Prime  Minister  him- 


self and  Earl  Spencer  had  at  different 
times  laid  down  as  the  tests  with  which 
any  Home  Rule  scheme  ought  to  comply  ? 
The  measure  was  not  a  real  settlement 
of  the  question.  They  had  been  told 
that  "  provisional "  was  written  across 
every  page  of  it.  In  the  public  dis- 
cussions of  this  subject,  much  had  been 
said  about  giving  the  management  of 
their  own  affairs  to  the  Irish  people.  If 
that  phrase  had  merely  meant  a  delega- 
tion of  definite  powers  to  Ireland  to 
manage  her  own  local  affairs  under 
proper  restrictions,  and  with  adequate 
securities  for  the  supremacy  of  Parlia- 
ment, he  probably  should  not  vote  as  he 
intended  to  do  that  night.  But  the  Bill 
meant  far  more  than  that.  It  meant 
giving,  not  a  subordinate,  but  a  co- 
ordinate Legislature  and  Executive  to 
Ireland,  and  in  doing  that  the  scheme 
involved  grave  dangers  to  the  Empire 
and  jeopardised  the  integrity  of  the  Con- 
stitution. There  were  British,  and 
English,  and  Irish  questions  involved  in 
this  matter,  and  he  was  astonished  that 
uo  stress  had  been  laid  on  them  by  noble 
Lords  opposite.  He  had  listened  in  vain 
for  any  reference  to  them  in  the  speech 
of  the  noble  Earl  the  Secretary  for 
Foreign  Affairs,  who  gave  but  a  luke- 
warm support,  not  to  the  Bill  at  all,  but 
to  the  principle  in  the  abstract  ;  as  to 
the  principle  in  the  concrete,  he  took 
very  good  care  not  to  commit  himself  to 
a  single  word  in  it.  What  was  the 
justification  for  the  Bill  ?  It  was  said 
that  the  Bill  was  demanded  by  the 
Representatives  of  the  Irish  people,  and 
he  did  not  deny  it ;  but  it  was  demanded 
by  them  as  the  right  of  a  nation,  and  the 
noble  Lord  opposite  who  spoke  last 
night  stated  in  precise  terms  that  Ireland 
was  a  nation.  Why,  then,  were  they 
denied  national  rights — for  surely  it  was 
not  contended  that  the  Bill  gave  all  that 
a  nation  was  entitled  to  ?  The  nationality 
was  asserted,  and,  at  the  same  time,  the 
national  aspirations  had  not  been  satisfied. 
If  there  were  limits  bevond  which  the 
demands  of  the  majority  should  be  re- 
stricted, they  should  be  the  limits  of 
national  morality  and  national  expediency, 
and  no  Government  responsible  for  the 
welfare  of  this  realm  ought  to  confer  on 
any  part  of  it  rights  that  would  endanger 
the  safety  of  the  Empire  or  the  integrity 
of  the  Constitution.  He  would  carry  the 
argument  one  step  further,  and  ask  to 
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what  area  were  these  rights  to  be  con- 
fined ?  Why,  if  these  rights  were 
granted  to  Ireland,  should  similar  rights 
be  refused  to  Scotland,  Wales,  and  York- 
shire ?  Still  more,  why  should  the  right 
to  be  maintained  in  union  with  England 
be  refused  to  Ulster  when  she  demanded 
it  by  her  masses  and  her  classes  ?  Were 
their  Lordships  prepared  to  go  against 
the  experience  of  yesterday  ?  Were 
they  prepared  to  accept  these  doctrines 
for  Scotland  and  Wales,  and  other  parts 
of  the  Kingdom  ?  As  the  right  rev. 
Prelate  (the  Bishop  of  Ripon)  had  said, 
though  in  somewhat  different  form — 

"  Federalism  is  surely  a  step  forward,  when 
it  combines  unconnected  or  serai-coherent  com- 
munities ;  it  is  a  step  backward  when  you  are 
disintegrating  a  United  Kingdom." 

He  would  not  deal  with  the  other  pro- 
position advanced  by  the  Government  in 
bringing  forward  this  Bill,  that  it  was 
impossible  for  a  British  Parliament  to 
deal  fairly  and  justly  with  Irish  problems. 
He  was  not  there  for  a  moment  to  deny 
that  Ireland  had  been  the  victim  of  bad 
government  in  the  past,  but  during  the 
last  30  or  40  years  our  legislation  had 
been  just  and  generous  towards  Ireland, 
and  he  felt  sure  that  if  this  unfortunate 
somersault  had  not  been  executed  by 
noble  Lords  opposite  seven  years  ago 
further  liberal  legislation  would  have 
been  granted  to  Ireland  in  the  shape  for 
which  the  noble  Earl  (Lord  Rosebery) 
said  she  had  so  passionate  a  desire — 
namely,  local  self-government.  It  takes 
generations  to  allay  the  animosities  of 
centuries.  But  he  would  ask  noble 
Lords  opposite  who  talked  of  the  im- 
possibility of  our  doing  justice  to  Ireland 
whether  they  were  not  somewhat  to 
blame  in  fanning  the  flame  of  separation 
by  encouraging  the  Irish  Representatives 
in  their  hopes  of  getting  absolute  power 
in  that  country,  and  bribing  the  tenants 
by  holding  out  to  them  that  they  would 
get  their  land  for  nothing  or  for  prairie 
value?  Was  it  by  encouraging  those 
political  and  pecuniary  motives  that  the 
solution  of  the  great  problem  of  Irish 
difficulties  would  be  facilitated  ?  The 
noble  Lord  opposite  last  night  gave  the 
House  some  interesting  statistics  with 
regard  to  the  failure  of  the  Union. 
Among  other  things,  he  said  that  the 
failure  of  certain  crops  was  a  sign  that 
the  Union  had  failed.  If  the  noble  Lord 
examined  the  agricultural  statistics   of 

The  Earl  of  Morley 


'  this  country  he  would  find  that  the  area 
under  wheat  had  very  much  diminished. 
He  thought  that  the  reduction  of  the 
area  under  wheat  might  with  equal  logic 
be  attributed  to  the  Union — that  the 
diminished  yield  per  acre  was  just  as 
much  attributable  to  that  event  as  the 
reduction  of  the  area  under  potatoes. 
Even  if  the  case  of  the  Government 
was  stronger  as  to  Ireland,  there  would 
be  the  question.  Would  it  be  safe  for  the 
Empire  to  allow  Ireland,  geographically 
linked  as  she  was  to  England,  to  have  an 
independent  position  ?  He  would  ask 
the  noble  Earl  the  Secretary  of  State 
for  Foreign  Affairs  to  consult  his  naval 
and  military  advisors  whether,  under  this 
Bill,  the  position  of  England  would 
be  as  secure  as  it  was  now  that  she 
had  the  administration  of  Ireland.  It 
had  been  said  that  the  Act  of  Union  was 
justified  both  by  then  existing  external 
danger  and  by  internal  revolution.  In 
the  present  state  of  Europe  and  of  the 
world,  was  it  impossible  that  England 
might  be  in  as  perilous  a  position  at 
some  future  day  as  she  was  then  ?  Then 
as  to  the  Parliament  constituted  by  this 
Bill,  a  question  which  vitally  affected 
Great  Britain.  It  was  simply  pedantry 
and  cant  to  say  that  the  voice  of  Great 
Britain  was  not  to  be  consulted.  When 
so  vast  a  change  was  contemplated  with 
regard  to  the  retention  of  the  Irish 
Members  noble  Lords  opposite  could 
never  make  up  their  minds  what  they 
would  do.  They  first  excluded  them, 
then  they  included  them  for  Imperial 
affairs,  and  then  included  them  for 
all  purposes.  It  seemed  to  him  that 
having  now  nailed  their  weathercock  to 
the  mast  they  had  adopted  in  the  end 
the  most  dangerous  of  those  proposals. 
No  Irish  matters  would  come  before 
the  Imperial  Parliament,  and  yet  a  solid 
mass  of  Irish  Members  were  brought 
there  who  had  no  local  responsibilities. 
He  would  like  to  know  what  the  electors 
of  Great  Britain  would  say  when  this 
clause  was  put  before  them,  and  they 
found  that  the  irresponsible  Members 
from  Ireland  would  have  larger  powers 
in  the  management  of  Scotch  affairs  than 
Scotland  herself.  It  would  be  remem- 
bered that  the  Reform  Bill  of  1884  added 
500,000  to  the  Irish  electorate,  and  one 
most  important  question  raised  on  this 
Bill  was  that  Ireland  was  very  much 
over-represeuted    at   this   present    time 
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in  Parliament,  and  that  the  lojal 
minority  were  very  much  under- 
represented.  With  regard  to  the 
iojal  minority,  they  were  in  a 
perilous  position  scattered  throughout 
the  different  parts  of  Ireland.  He 
remembered  that  the  Duke  of  Devon- 
shire, who  was  then  a  Member  of  the 
Liberal  Cabinet,  used  the  argument  that 
he  was  not  inclined  to  attach  too  much 
importance  to  the  exact  numerical 
strength  of  the  Loyalist  Irishmen.  In  any 
case,  lie  said  that  representation  could 
not  be  very  large,  and  the  real  Repre- 
sentatives of  the  loyal  minority  were  to 
be  found  in  the  650  Members  for  England 
and  Scotland,  the  vast  majority  of  whom 
agreed  more  closely  with  the  minority  in 
Ireland  than  with  the  majority.  That 
statement  had  not  been  repudiated,  and 
therefore  he  assumed  that  it  was  accepted 
by  the  Colleagues  of  the  noble  Duke ;  and 
he  asked  whether  it  was  fair,  now  that  the 
effect  of  that  Reform  Bill  was  beginning 
to  be  seen,  that  those  men  who  said  the 
Bill  would  expose  them  to  spoliation  and 
oppression,  and  who  had  stood  by  us  in 
days  gone  by  should  be  sacrificed  ?  Had 
there  been  only  one  Chamber  in  the 
British  Legislature  he  had  some  doubts 
as  to  whether  the  Bill  would  have  passed 
it.  In  all  the  other  Constitutions  of  the 
civilised  world  a  distinction  was  drawn 
between  Constitutional  and  fundamental 
laws  and  those  which  were  not.  We  had 
no  such  distinction.  The  theory  and 
practice  of  our  Constitution  was  that 
Parliament  was  supreme.  That  being 
so,  a  very  heavy  responsibility  rested  on 
their  Lordships.  They  were  asked  to 
try  an  experiment  which  they  could  not 
undo.  That  experiment  involved  sur- 
render to  the  disloyal  ;  it  involved  be- 
trayal of  the  loyal.  It  involved  dangers 
to  the  Empire  and  to  the  Constitution, 
and  before  it  was  passed  their  Lordships 
were  bound  to  give  the  people  of  Great 
Britain  an  opportunity — the  first  oppor- 
tunity they  had  had — of  discussing  the 
main  lines  on  which  the  Bill  was  based 
and  the  manner  in  which  it  had  been 
passed.  Every  effort  would  be  made  to 
discredit  their  Lordships'  House ;  every 
device  would  be  used  to  conceal  the  real 
effect  of  the  measure,  and  to  wrap  it  up 
in  other  measures  which  might  make  it 
more  palatable  ;  but,  unless  the  flame  of 
patriotism  burned  low  in  this  country, 
unless  oar  generation  was  oblivious  of  its 


great  Imperial  and  Constitutional  tradi- 
tions, he,  for  one,  felt  little  doubt  that  the 
verdict  of  the  country  would  support  the 
vote  their  Lordships'  House  was  going 
to  give,  and  would  with  scorn  and  indig- 
nation reject  this  dangerous  and  unjust 
measure. 

The  Marquess  of  SALISBURY  ; 
My  Lords,  I  feel  that  there  is  some  satis- 
faction in  occupying  the  position,  which 
probably  I  hold,  as  that  of  the  last  person 
who  will  make  a  speech  against  Home 
Rule  in  the  course  of  the  present  Session. 
But,  although  it  is  a  position  which  has 
in  it  much  of  distinction  and  honour,  it 
cannot  be  denied  that  there  are  incon- 
veniences attaching  to  it.  Many  active 
and  powerful  minds  have  passed  before 
on  the  path  that  I  must  follow.  I  am 
not  only  gleaning  after  gleaners,  but 
gleaning  after  a  long  succession  of 
gleaners  who  leave  few  ideas  that  I  can 
venture  to  submit  to  your  Lordships. 
But  that  consideration  at  least  has  this 
counterbalancing  value — that,  if  not  out 
of  pity  for  your  Lordships,  if  not  out  of  a 
sense  of  the  propriety  of  the  situation, 
still  out  of  mere  poverty  of  ideas,  it  is  im- 
possible for  me  to  detain  your  Lordships 
long  upon  this  last  critical  night.  I  con- 
fess that  throughout  this  Debate 
the  one  idea  that  has  been  pre- 
sent to  my  mind  has  been — Why 
have  they  introduced  this  Bill  ?  I  had 
hoped  for  some  satisfaction  from  the 
various  able  speakers  on  the  Government 
side,  but,  though  their  speeches  were  in- 
teresting and  powerful  and  showed  great 
intellectual  resource,  they  showed  that 
resource  in  nothing  more  remarkably  than 
in  the  ingenuity  with  which  every 
speaker  avoided  speaking  of  the  Go- 
vernment Bill.  The  noble  and  learned 
Lord  who  spoke  this  evening  made  a  few 
perfunctory  remarks  upon  the  Bill,  but 
when  he  came  to  the  matters  of  real 
conflict  he  was  careful  to  point  out  that  he 
did  not  agree  with  the  Government  on 
the  subject.  When  he  dealt  with  the 
retention  of  the  Irish  Members,  which  ib 
an  outrage  upon  England  so  enormous 
and  so  grotesque  that  I  am  surprised 
that  it  has  ever  found  a  place  in  any  pro- 
position emanating  from  a  responsible 
Government — when  he  dealt  with  that 
he  at  once  said  he  was  not  inclined  to 
associate  himself  with  so  desperate  a 
cause.  He  at  once  said  he  would  have 
preferred  some  other  arrangement  very 
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much.  Then,  when  be  dealt  with  the 
abandoDment  of  the  landlords,  with  the 
certain  riiiu  of  a  whole  class  to  whom,  if 
to  anybody,  the  honour  of  this  country  is 
pledged  that  their  diminished  resources 
should  be  enjoyed  in  security  and  peace 
— when  he  dealt  with  that  he  said — 
"  You  did  not  support  what  we  gave  you 
in  1886,  atid  although  I  think  your 
present  fate  is  very  terrible,  still 
you  must  acknowledge  you  have 
brought  it  on  yourselves  by  resist- 
ing us/'  And  the  noble  and  learned 
Lord  finished  his  account  of  his  own  in- 
tellectual position  by  protesting,  with  a 
vigour  which  I  have  no  doubt  was  per- 
fectly sincere,  against  anybody  desiring 
to  know  what  was  the  real  opinion  of 
any  Cabinet  Minister  upon  any  Cabinet 
Bill.  Well,  the  noble  Lord  the  Foreign 
Secretary  last  night  was  even  more  in- 
structive. I  have  no  doubt  that  he  had 
in  his  mind  some  grave  important 
delivery  worthy,  of  the  position  which  he 
occupies  and  of  the  esteem  with  which 
he  is  held,  which  should  guide  the 
Houses  of  Parliament  along  the  difficult 
path  which  the  perplexities  of  modern 
times  have  forced  them  to  go  over.  But 
when  he  came  to  the  Bill  he  did  what  I 
have  often  observed  in  speakers  with  a 
singular  facility  for  the  lighter  and  most 
humorous  kinds  of  speech.  He  took 
refuge  in  that  in  order  to  save  himself 
from  the  necessity  of  expressing  a 
grave  opinion  upon  any  grave  sub- 
ject whatever.  But  I  admired  the 
skill  with  which  the  noble  Lord 
avoided  the  burning  subjects  of  the  day. 
He  was  oppressed  with  the  restrictions 
of  the  time,  within  which  his  observa- 
tions were  compressed.  He  felt  that  it 
was  impossible  to  press  the  House  too 
far,  and  yet  he  gave  us  a  full  quarter  of 
an  hour  discussing  the  tactics  of  the 
Opposition  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
which  I  should  have  thought,  of  all 
possible  subjects,  was  the  least  fitted 
for  discussion  within  these  walls. 
But  the  effect  was  such  as  to  reduce 
the  time  at  his  disposal  so  much  that 
when  he  came  to  the  question  of  the 
Ulster  objection  to  this  Bill  he  simply 
turned  over  his  leaves  and  B&id  that  time 
would  not  allow  him  to  deal  with  the 
Ulster  question.  With  respect  to  the 
question  of  the  admission  of  80  Members 
— foreigners — to  take  care  of  our  English 
legislation,  the  noble  Lord  was  equally 
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happy.  He  said  that  it  was  impossible 
for  him,  in  view  of  the  prejudice  of  the 
great  numbers  on  this  side,  to  do  any- 
thing but  discuss  principles,  and  there- 
fore he  would  not  discuss  details.  And 
the  admission  of  the  Irish  members  was 
merely  a  question  of  detail,  and  there- 
fore he  would  not  discuss  it  at  all.  It 
must  be  admitted  that  we  did  not  gain 
very  much  guidance  from  the  speech  of 
the  Foreign  Secretary.  But  1  am  not 
sure  that  in  saying  that  I  imply  any 
derogation  from  the  high  esteem  in  which 
we  hold  his  dexterity  and  skill.  On  the 
contrary,  it  seemed  to  me  that  the  pro- 
blem which  he  set  himself  to  solve  was, 
"  How  shall  I  get  through  an  hour  and 
a  quarter's  speech  without  undertaking 
any  pledge  which  may  bo  inconvenient 
to  me  in  the  future  ?  "  And  if  that  was 
the  problem  which  he  set  himself  to 
solve,  I  am  bound  to  say  that  he  solved 
it  with  absolute  success.  There  is  not 
a  word  or  a  sentence  in  the  noble  Lord's 
speech  which  can  be  used  against  him  on 
any  future  occasion,  except  that  particu- 
larly precious  remark  about  the  dangerous 
character  of  the  London  County  Council, 
to  which  we  shall  refer  on  future  occa- 
sions. I  will  not. speak  of  the  noble 
Lord  who  introduced  this  Bill.  He  had 
a  very  painful  position  to  reconcile.  He 
had  got  himself,  by  his  own  confession 
— though  one  of  the  most  chivalrous  and 
honourable  of  human  beings — into  an 
admission  that  he  had  committed  a  very 
mean  and  treacherous  act.  I  am  quite 
sure  that  he  has  not  intentionally  com- 
mitted any  mean  or  treacherous  act ;  but 
it  is  impossible  to  refuse  one's  sympathy 
to  a  man  who  by  his  own  admission  can 
find  himself  in  a  corner  like  that.  But 
the  noble  Lord  had  a  peculiar  way  of 
dealing  with  political  opponents.  Ho 
stated  their  case  with  great  fairness  ;  he 
said,  "  Noble  Lords  opposite  say  this  and 
say  that,"  and  then  he  follows  it  with 
the  formula,  "  I  do  not  agree  with  them." 
Having  got  so  far,  he  went  no  further, 
and  he  never  offered  any  refutation  of 
the  position  or  arguments  he  impugned. 
With  the  help  of  that  formula  it  was 
easy  to  construct  a  defence  of  the  Govern- 
ment Bill,  which  could  not  be  defended 
by  any  other  formula  whatever.  I  have 
omitted  one  remarkable  observation  of 
the  Foreign  Secretary  which  affects  the 
position  of  the  Government  with  which 
I   was   connected    eight    years   ago.     I 
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must  say  that  this '  recalling  of  ancient 
history  is  rather  hard  on  one ;  and  it  is 
difficult  to  carry  one's  memory  back  to 
all  that  happened  in  those  times.     My 
memory  is  simply  prosaic, '  and  possibly 
so  far  defective ;  but   the   noble  Lord's 
memory    is    active    and    poetical,    and 
it     surrounded     the     history     of     the 
year  1885  with  a  brilliant  atmosphere  of 
legend,  which  I  have  no  doubt  will  be  the 
delight  of  poetical  critics  of  the  future. 
But  I  take  this  opportunity  just  to  set 
the  facts  upon  their  true  footing.     The 
noble  Lord  represented  that  we,  differing 
from  the  coercive  policy  of  the  Govern- 
ment of  Lord    Spencer,  broke  the  con- 
tinuity of  that  coercive  policy,  and  thereby 
cut  under  the  feet  of  the  Liberal  Party, 
and  rendered   it  impossible  for  them  to 
pursue  a  coercive  policy  in  the  future. 
I  dislike  the  use  of  that  word  coercive.    I 
dislike  it,  because  coercion  is  usually  used 
to  describe  the  legislation  which  defends 
a  Government  against  the  political  efforts 
of    those   who   desire   to   overthrow   it. 
That  is  the  use  which  the  word  has  ob- 
tained in  every  country  in  the  world.   But 
this  is  a  case  where  the  word  is  applied 
simply  to  the  making  more  efficient  of 
the  Criminal  Law  for  dealing  with  those 
criminals    whom    everybody    condemns. 
There  is,  unfortunately,  a  small  portion  of 
the  peasantry  of  Ireland  who  have  formed 
this    ideal   for    thetasclves  —  a    general 
establishment  and  sanction  of  fraudulent 
insolvency,    sustained    by    attempts    at 
murder.     And  to  prevent  the  application 
of  that  novel  ethical  code   there  is   no 
doubt  that  from  time  to  time  the  powers 
of  the   ordinary  Courts   have   been   in- 
creased and  their  efficiency  in  detecting 
and  punishing  crime  augmented.     If  you 
like  to  call  that  coercive  you  may  ;  but 
it  is  not  coercive  in  the  sense  in  which 
the  word  has  been  applied  in  every  poli- 
tical disquisition  during  the  last  century 
in  Europe.     But,  passing  from  that  di- 
vergence, the   noble  Lord   the   Foreign 
Secretary  stated  or  implied  that  in   1885 
we  had  summarily  interrupted  the  current 
of  coercive  legislation,  as  I  have  defined 
it,  and  that  thus  it  was  impossible  for 
the    Liberal    Party   to   undertake  such 
legislation  again.     What  really  happened 
was  this.  There  was  a  terminable  Crimes 
Act.     It  was  an  Act  which  was  to  ter- 
minate in  1885.     It  was  an  Act  which 
was  to  terminate  when  the  Session  of 
1885  tenninated.    It  may  have  been  the 
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intention  of  the  Government  of  that  day 
to  renew   it ;    but  on  the  6th  of  June, 
when  the  Division  was  taken  by  which 
their  official   existence  was  terminated, 
they  had  not  produced  upon  the  Table 
of  Parliament  a  single  clause  in  order  to 
revive  and  perpetuate  the  law  to  which 
they  were  supposed  to  attach  so  much 
importance.      If  the  Bill  was  not  per- 
petuated it  was  their  fault.     They  had  a 
majority  in  Parliament.     We  had  only 
this  consideration  to  deal  with  ;  we  had 
not  the  majority  of  Parliament.     It  was 
open  to  us  to  take  the  ordinary  Constitu- 
tional   resource    and    dissolve   at   once. 
That  would  not  have  given  the  Crimes 
Act  to  us  immediately,  but  it  would  have 
given  us  that  Act  later.     But  the  ques- 
tion was  whether,  in  view  of  the  Reform 
Bill  which  had  just  been  passed,  it  being 
certain  that  another  Dissolution  would  be 
necessary  within   a   few  months,  it   was 
justifiable  to  infiict  on  the  people  of  this 
country  and  Members  of  Parliament  that 
amount    of    inconvenience    in    order   to 
accelerate    the   necessary   strengthening 
of  the  provisions  of  the  law  by  a  few 
months.     We  thought,  in   view  of   the 
then  position  of  Ireland,  that  the  autumn 
might  be  safely  passed  without  any  such 
drastic  measure  which  would  have  created 
such  great  inconvenience  ;  and  before  we 
resigned,  before  our  position  was  attacked, 
a  Representative  of  our  Government  in 
the  House  of  Commons  had  announced 
our  intention  to  strengthen  the  Criminal 
Law.     Those,   therefore,  who   say   that 
they    changed    their    opinions    because 
we    had    not    been    sufficiently    prompt 
in     reinforcing      the      Criminal      Law 
forget   that   they   did  not   change  their 
opinions  until  after  the  declaration  of  Sir 
Michael  Hicks-Beach,  after  that  miser- 
able  excuse,  such  as   it   was,  had  been 
taken  from  them.     But  what  would  von 
think    of  any    statesman    who    had  an- 
nounced his  attachment  to  the  great  prin- 
ciple of  union  between  the  two  countries,, 
and  was  dependent  on  the  question  of 
whether  his  political  opponents  had  re- 
vived or  had  not  revived  for  two  or  three 
months  certain   provisions  of   the   law  ? 
What  would  Mr.  Pitt  have  thought  if  he 
could  have  foreseen  that  his  distinguished 
relative  in   the   present   intended   so  to 
guide  his  political  conduct  that  he  was 
willing  to   shatter  at  a  blow  the  whole 
edifice  which  Mr.  Pitt  had  raised,  because 
the  Tories  by  delaying  criminal  legisla- 
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tioD  for  a  few  months  had  cut  the  ground 
from  under  the  feet  of  the  Liberal  Party. 
I  confess  that  the  excuse  seems  to  me  a 
sadder  remark  of  the  degeneracy  of  poli- 
tical  opinion  than  all  the  tergiversation 
which  has  taken  place  during  the  lament- 
able eight  years  through  which  we  have 
passed.     There  was  yet  another  defender 
on  the  Government  side,  Lord  Ribbles- 
dale.     His  view,  at   all  events,  had  the 
advantage  of  being  so  remarkable  that  I 
do  not  think  that  anybody  else  had  taken 
it  before,  or  that  any  one  else  will  take  it 
hereafter.     He  belongs  to  what  may  be 
called  the  noble  army  of  confessors   in 
this  Debate.     Confession  is  a  very  inte- 
resting element  in  literature.     From  St. 
Augustine  to  Rousseau,  from  Rousseau  to 
Lord  Ribblesdale,  it  is  a  most  interesting 
record  of  the  working  of  individual  minds. 
But  he  seems  to  have  conceived  the  idea 
that  if  there  was  anything  in  the  Union, 
anything  in  the   policy  which  Mr.  Pitt 
had  taken  up  90  years  ago  after  the  ex- 
perience of  centuries,  it  ought  to  be  estab- 
lished   and    proved    by    the    popularity 
which  it  would  win  among  Irish  agitators 
within  the  space  of  six  years,  and   when 
ho  found  with  inconceivable  surprise  that 
Mr.  Healy  and  Mr.  Sexton  and  their  fol- 
lowers were  not  impressed  with  the  ad- 
vantages of  resolute  government  in  Ire- 
land he  at  once  concluded  that  Mr.  Pitt 
was   wrong,  and  turned  round  with   all 
the  vigour    which   a    Gladstonian    Peer 
might   be  expected   to  display.     But   I 
would  represent  to  him  that  he  must  not 
commit    the   very   ordinary   mistake   of 
imagining  that  all  men  are  like  himself. 
You  cannot  count  on  the  maintainers  of 
Nationalist  or    Fenian  or  Moonlighting 
opinion  in  Ireland  changing  their  opinion 
with  the  rapidity  which  we  have  been 
happy  to  see  Gladstonian  Peers  and  com- 
moners have  been  able  to  exercise  during 
the    last    eight    years.      Alertness   and 
agility    are   always   admirable  qualities. 
We  always  desire  to  see  them  exercised 
whether    by    mind    or    body,    but    the 
peculiar  rapidity  with  which  this  exercise 
of  turning  Dervishes  has    been  exerted 
by    the    Gladstonian  Party    is    peculiar 
to  itself,  and  cannot  be  paralleled  in  any 
portion  of  the  annals  of  this  country,  or 
any  other  country  of  which  I  have  ever 
heard.     That  was  not  the  most  remark- 
able part  of  Lord  Ribblesdale's  speech. 
The  most  remarkable  part  of  Lord  Rib- 
blesdale's  speech  was  that  which  it  did 
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not    contain.     It    did   not    contain   one 
single  reference  to  the  Bill  which  he  was 
put  up  to  defend.     Being  a  man  of  great 
ingenuity,   and   not  shrinking  evidently 
from  intellectual  paradox,  it  is  very  re- 
markable  that    he   did   not    attempt  to 
establish  the  value  of  one  single  clause 
in  the  Bill  which  had  been  committed  to 
his  care  to    recommend   to    the   House. 
My  Lords,  I  feel  that  we  are  in  some 
difficulty  owing  to  these  peculiar  tactics 
on  the  part  of  Her  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment.    Of  course,  if  they  like  to  move 
that  a  Bill  should  be  read  a  second  time, 
and  then  say,  in  a  half  whisper,  '^  But 
we  cannot   bear  it  ^^    all    the    time ;    it 
places,  I  will  not  say  the  votes,  but  the 
arguments  of  the  House  in  considerable 
difficulty,  because,  though  our  votes,  as 
we  are  happy   to  believe,   will  entirely 
sustain  the   secret  wishes    of   the    sup- 
porters of   the   Government,   it   is  very 
difficult  for   us   to   argue   against   them 
when    we   know   they  absolutely   agree 
with  us  on  every  point.     Well,  my  Lords, 
I  ask  myself  again,   "  Why  have   they 
brought   in   this  Bill  ?  "     We  have  ob- 
tained no  information  from  the  speeches 
which  they  have  delivered.     I   am  not 
surprised  at  it.     But  have  we  any  infor- 
mation  from  earlier  discussions  ?      We 
used  to  hear  something  about  the  Colo- 
nies.    We  were  told  that  th^re  was  the 
remarkable   case    of  Quebec,  where  the 
grant  of  a  Home  Rule  Bill  had  produced 
absolute  agreement  between  classes  that 
were   formerly    divided.     I    have   some 
doubt  as  to  the  historical  value  of  that 
illustration.     I   am  told  that  Quebec  is 
not  that  perfect  Garden  of  Eden  which 
some   would  induce  us   to  imagine,  but 
that  the  minority  is  being  crowded  out  by 
the  majority,  and  will  very  soon  disap- 
pear altogether.     I  am  told  also  that  in 
Quebec  alone  of  Her  Majesty's  Posses- 
sions on  that  Continent,  a  large  Party 
has,  through  its  Leader,  avowed  treason- 
able views  with  respect  to  the  connection 
of  the  Colony  with  the  Crown.     I  should 
not,  therefore,  be  inclined  to  take  Quebec 
for  my  example,  even  if  it  were  in  any 
degree  relevant.     But  is  it  relevant  ?    Is 
it  possible  to  compare  the  position  of  a 
Constitutional  Colony  under  the  Crown 
with  the  position   you  propose  to  esta- 
blish for  Ireland  under  this  Bill  ?     Has 
there  been  for  the  last  century  any  states- 
man   so  bold   that  he  would  propose  to 
Parliament  that  a  Colony  should  not  only 
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enjoj  sutooomj  such  fts  the  British  Colo- 
nies  enjoy,    but  should   also    have   the 
privilege  of  seuding  80  or  100  Members 
to  the  Imperial  Parliament,  representing 
no   interests  in   England,  bound  bj   no 
attachment  to  England,  lying  under  no 
responsibility  with  respect  to  the  possible 
application  of  the  laws  passed  here  to  the 
community  they  represent,  and  yet  pos- 
sessing an  absolute  vote,  a  vote  as  large 
as  that  of  any  of  the  Representatives  of 
the  country,  on  all  questions  which  in  the 
relations  of  life   concern  the  people   of 
this  country  often   most  deeply  ?      My 
Lords,  it  is  absurd.     Such  a  proposition 
would  not  only  have*'  counted  out  *^  a  man; 
it  would  have  sent  him  to  Bedlam.    The 
suggestion  is  inconceivable,  that  the  in- 
terjection  of    80    foreigners,    who   will 
suffer  in  no  degree,   and  whose    consti- 
tuents will  not  suffer  from  anything  they 
do,  should   have  a  special,  isolated,  and 
distinct     privilege,     due     not    to    their 
character     or     their     achievements      in 
the  past,  of  determining  the  position  of 
the  English  Government.     It  is  a  matter 
of  intense  importance,  for  they  attempt 
Co  tell  you  that  this  Home  Rule   is  re- 
commended by  colonial  experience.     But 
colonial  experience  means  that   foreign 
affairs  shall  be  given   to  England    and 
domestic  affairs  shall  be  given  to  a  colony. 
Never  in  any  quarter  of  the  world  did 
the  wildest  theorist  suggest  that  80  Mem- 
bers for  a  Colony  should  have  the  power 
of  legislating  on  English    subjects   and 
interests.     That  is  one  of  the  grounds  on 
which  we  were  told  that  Home  Rule  was 
desirable  ;  but  that  is  a  theoretic  ground. 
There  was  one  practical  ground  which  I 
used  to  hear  in  the  past,  I  do  not  hear 
much  of  it  now — namely,  that  we  should 
get  rid  of  all  Irish  questions  and  friction 
with    Irish    Members.     I  do  not  think 
there  is  any  suggestion  of  that  kind  now. 
How  are  we  to  get  rid  of  Irish  questions  ? 
We  have  provided  for  80  Irish  Members, 
who  must  have  something  to  talk  about, 
and   who  must  establish  their  position  in 
the  House  of  Commons  in  order  to  make 
themselves  marketable    wares    in   their 
negotiations  with  Ministers,  and  are  we 
to   expect   that   they  will   be  treated  as 
nothing  less  than  foreign  adjuncts  to  the 
British  Parliament  ?     Difficulty  has  un- 
doubtedly arisen   from   many   questions 
connected  with  Irish   Government,    but 
hitherto  Irish  qnestions  have  not  included 
some  of  the  matters  which  you  have  pro- 


vided for  discussion  in  the  future  Irish 
Legislature  if  it  should  exist.     There  is 
the  religious  question.     You  have  pro- 
vided that  there  is  to  be  nothing  in  the 
nature  of  a  religious  establishment  or  of 
religious      denominational      education  ; 
these  are  put  out  of  the  power  of  the 
Irish  Legislature.     I  am   not  discussing 
the  wisdom  or  the  unwisdom  of  such  re- 
strictions ;  but   I  do  not   imagine   that 
that  is  the  way  to  peace  and  quietness  on 
Irish  Questions.     Your  80  Members  sent 
mainly  by  Archbishop  Walsh  will  not  be 
quiet  on  the  question  of  whether  denomi- 
national  education  is  to  be  allowed  in 
Ireland,  or  whether  the  existing  system 
is  to  be  overset.     They  will  not  be  silent 
on    the    question    whether    the  Roman 
Catholic  Church  ought  or  ought  not  to 
be  endowed.     I  am  not  saying   whether 
it  is  wise  or  foolish,  but  you  are  merely 
deceiving  yourselves  if  you  imagine  you 
can  shut  these  things  out  from  the  Irish 
Parliament  and  allow  80  Irish  Members 
to  sit  in  the  House  of  Commons,  if  you 
imagine  that  you  can  get  rid  of  the  Irish 
question  by  so  contradictory   a  policy  as 
that.     Again,  take  the  question  of  Free 
Trade.     In  this  country  we  support  Pree 
Trade  on  account  of  the  benefits  it  has 
conferred  on  certain   industries  ;  but   it 
has  been  a  sentence  of  death  to  agricul- 
ture in  many  parts  of  the  country.    How 
will  Ireland  look  at  Free  Trade  ?     She 
has   no  manufactures  ;  she    is  all  agri- 
cultural, and  if  an  Irish  Parliament  asks 
itself  how  it  stands  with  regard  to   the 
question  of  Free  Trade  I  am  afraid  the 
answer   must    be   very   similar   to   that 
which  was  made   by  an   Irish  juryman 
who,  finding  himself  alone  in  his  opinion 
in  the  box,  said  he  had  never  before  met 
with    1 1    men  so    obstinate.      We    are 
absolutely  alone.     I  do  not   say  we  are 
wrong    by    any    means ;  but    do     you 
imagine  you  will  shut  out  the  question  of 
Free  Trade  from  discussion  by  an  Irish 
Legislature,  and  that,  with  80  Members 
in     the     House     of     Commons,     with- 
out  employment    and    free    to    do     as 
they  like,  you  have  made  any  provision 
for  getting  rid  of  Irish  friction  and  pre- 
venting   Irish    waste    of    time  ?      The 
Irish  Question  will  be  with  you  as  it  has 
been  in   the  past,   only   more   intensely 
than  in   the  past ;  and  it  will  be  so  as 
the   result   of    the  provisions  you  have 
deliberately   adopted.     In    the   speeches 
of  noble  Lords  opposite  I  see  no  hope  of 
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escape  from  Irish  friction.     I  see  nothing 
in   the   false,    misleading,    and    wholly 
fallacious    parallel   instituted    with   the 
Colonies  to  explain  the  object  and  aim 
which  the  Government  have  in  view  in 
.  proposing  this  Bill  to  the  House.     But 
what  appears  to  me  to  be  visible  through 
all  their  arguments  is  that  it  is  a  policy 
of  despair.     They  say — *'  We  have  not 
known  how  to  succeed,  and  we  must  try 
something    nobody    has    tried    before." 
That  is  the  position  in  which  their  argu- 
ments stand.     It  is  true  they  are  pro- 
posing    something     nobody    has     tried 
before ;    but   they    have    no    right,    in 
resorting  to  the  policy  of  despair,  to  ask 
you  to  take  a  step  which  involves  the 
existence  of  the  happiness  and  prosperity 
of  a  very  large  minority   of   the   Irish 
people  and  of  those  who  are  distinguished 
by  prosperity,  by  industry,  by  education, 
and  by  success.     They  have  no  right  to 
ask  you  to  make  these  things  a  subject 
of  experiment,  and  to  sot  them  on  the 
hazard,  to  be  destroyed  if  they  fail,  in 
order   to  carry  out  a  policy    of  despair 
because  we  have  failed.  Have  we  failed  ? 
Has  the  existing  state  of  things  failed  ? 
The  state  of  things  between  England  and 
Ireland  is   this.     Ireland    is   a   country 
which    from  the  first   has    been    deeply 
divided    to  the    base  by    perpetual   dif- 
ferences and  conflicts.     It  is  a  society  in 
which   unity  has  never  existed.     When 
the   English   came  seven  centuries  ago 
they  did  not  diminish  these  divergencies, 
but   they  did  not  increase  them  ;    they 
existed    as    they    had    existed    before. 
When     the    era    of     religious    conflict 
arrived   it   was   not  true   that   the   dif- 
ferences   were  caused   by    religion,   but 
the     differences     assumed     a     religious 
character.     They  did  not  differ  because 
they     differed     on    religion,    but     their 
views     upon     religion    lent    themselves 
to   the   native   constant,   incurable    dif- 
ferences and  quarrelsomeness  of  the  race. 
And  so  it    passed    through    the    era   of 
religious  dissension,  and   then  came  the 
period    of    representative    Government. 
Representative  Government  is  a  splendid 
instrument  of  human  happiness  when  the 
community  is  so  homogeneous  that  divi- 
sion on  one  point  shall  not  imply  division 
on  another  ;  but  that  men  will,  according 
as  each  question  is  raised,  range  them- 
selves according  to  their  opinions,  and  give 
their  voices  for  the  benefit  of  themselves 
and  of  the  community  without  passion, 
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antipathy,  or  prejudice.    But  when  there 
is  a  deep  division,  a  division  of  race  or  a 
division  of  religion,  a  division  which  no 
experience  can  efface,  a  division  which 
men  will  not  give  up  on  account  of  any 
lower  secular  motive,  a  division  which 
goes  from  father  to  son  and  lasts  from 
generation  to  generation,  a  division  which 
rests     upon     tradition     and      sentiment 
and    not    upon    any    mere     pursuit    of 
individual   interest,    then   representative 
institutions,  if  they   are  applied  without 
a   corrective,   are   the    most    dangerous 
curse  that  can  be  inflicted  upon  such  a 
community.    They  continue,  they  deepen, 
they     intensify     those     divisions,     and 
ascendency,  on  one  side  or  the  other  as 
the  circumstances  of  the  age  may  give  to 
either  side  the  predominance — ascendency 
and  oppression  are  the  results  of  repre- 
sentative government  applied  to  a  com- 
munity so  divided  if  there  is  no  corrective. 
The  only  possible  corrective  is  the  fusion 
into  a  larger  community  in   which   such 
divisions  have  no  influence.     When  the 
rebellion  of  '98  was  over,  and  the  mis- 
carriage of   that  wild,    chivalrous,    but 
most  unwise  dream  of   G rattan  had  been 
exposed,  Mr.  Pitt  had   to  consider,  with 
the  centuries   behind  him  .to  guide  him^ 
how   the   peace   of    Ireland   was    to    be 
insured.     To  do  it  with   a  strong   hand 
was  not  possible  ;  the  date   had   passed 
for  that.      It  might  have  been  done  a 
century  or   two  centuries  before,  but  in 
his  day  the  thing  was  no  longer  possible^ 
and  no  longer  desirable   if  it  had  been 
possible.     He  felt  that  the  only  remedy 
was    to    fuse    these    conflicting    parties, 
whom    nothing  could  bring  together,  in 
the  ranks   of  a  larger  community,  where 
their   peculiar    subject  of    conflict   was 
unknown,    and    where,    therefore,   in  a 
common  assembly   the  issues  that  were 
raised   upon  them  could  be    impartially 
and    equitably   judged.     That   was    the 
philosophy  of  his  policy.     Has  it  failed  ? 
It    was    not   fairly  tried.      There    were 
no  words  in  the  speech  of  the  noble  Earl 
the      Foreign      Secretary      that     I     so 
thoroughly    agreed    with    as    when    he 
dwelt    upon    the    fact    that  Mr.   Pitt's 
experiment  was   never  fairly  tried.      If 
Mr.    Pitt     could     have     repealed    the 
Catholic  disabilities,  if    he   could   have 
endowed  the  Roman  Catholic  priesthood, 
if  he  could  have  abolisheil  or  commuted 
the  tithe  in   Ireland,  I  have   no  doubt 
that  all  the  troubles  which  have  haunted 
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the  connection  between  England  and 
Ireland  would  have  been  a  mere  matter 
of  imagination  and  never  passed  into 
history.  It  was  one  of  the  most  terrible 
blows  in  our  historv  that  fate  has  dealt 
us  the  decree  that  at  that  moment  there 
should  be  a  Sovereign  whose  disease  was 
too  far  progressed  to  allow  hiip  to  judge 
soundly  of  the  circumstauces  of  the 
moment,  and  whose  disease  was  not  far 
enough  advanced  to  allow  the  decision 
to  be  placed  in  other  hands.  It  was  a 
fearful,  fearful  calamity,  and  we  have 
staggered  under  it  ever  since.  But 
wlien  you  judge  whether  the  Union  has 
succeeded  you  must  ask  yourselves  how 
long  has  the  true  experiment  of  the 
Union  been  in  force.  The  union  which 
Mr.  Pitt  dreamt  of  was  a  union  from 
which  the  thorn  of  religious  bitterness 
should  have  been  extracted.  The  first, 
the  essential  step,  was  not  taken  till 
'29  ;  the  next  step,  the  commutation  of 
tithe,  was  not  taken  till  ^35  ;  the  last 
step  was  taken  in  a  manner  which,  to 
my  mind,  was  the  worst  manner,  and 
was  not  the  manner  intended  by  Mr. 
Pitt  ;  I  mean  the  establishment  of 
equality  between  Catholics  and  Protes- 
tants— it  was  not  taken  in  the  manner 
intended  by  Mr.  Pitt,  but  by  that  time 
the  Liberal  Party  had  passed  under  the 
control  of  one  of  its  most  pitiless  and 
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conscience.      I  heartily  wish  concurrent 
endowment  could  have  been  adopted,  but 
it  was  too  late.     But  at  all  events,  badly 
or  wisely,  the  full  scheme  which    Mr. 
Pitt     had     in    view    was     not    carried 
out    till    1870.      Therefore,    when    you 
judge     his     work,     you      must     judge 
it,  not   as  it  passed  from  his  hand,  not 
as  he  intended  it  to  operate ;  you  must 
judge  it  as  it  was  affected  by^  lament- 
able disturbing   influences  of   the   time 
through  which  it  must^iieeds  pass,  and 
yet,  with  all  that  dedi^ion,  will  you  tell 
me  that  Union  has  ^  been  a  success  ? 
I  listened  very  cartfully  and  with  very 
great  interest  to/lie   noble  Lord,  Lord 
Playfair.     I  wafl£rery  much  interested  at 
his  eflTorts  to  prie  that  the  Union  had 
not   l>een  a  aylfyg  ;  for  I  knew  that  if 
any  man  c<ljjf^o  it  he  could.     If  any- 
body could^ve  proved  that  it  was  the 
noble    £38V  and  with   the   figures   and 
statisties  fjb  facts  which   he  turned  and 
waved  in  UtWiands  he  could  produce  any 
result  or  iM^ession  which  he   pleased. 


according  to  the  impulse  which  he  gave 
them  by  his  own  deft  manipulation.  Yet 
all  he  proved   was  that   Ireland  had  not 
improved  so  fast  as  England  and  Scot- 
laud,  that  is  the  whole  proof  he  could 
give  of  the  failure  of  the  Union.     I  say, 
with  national  humiliation,  that  England 
has  not  improved  so   fast   as    Scotland 
during  that  period,  but  that  is  the  result 
of  that  extreme  superiority  in  respect  of 
all  money  getting  affairs  which  is  shown 
by  all  those  who  are  born  north  of  the 
Tweed.     So  it  is  in  Ireland,  where  un- 
doubtedly   nature    has    not    fjifted    the 
people  with  those  powers  of  rapid  pro- 
gress which  are  displayed  both  north  and 
south  of  the  Tweed  ;  but  the  proof  is 
this :     Living    is    happier,    houses   are 
better,  wages  are  higher,  prosperity  is 
greater,  trade  has  risen,  cultivation  is  more 
extended  ;    and,   if  I  may  turn    to   the 
moral  side,  though  wo  have  dark   spots 
like  Clare,  Kerry,  and  Limerick,  there  is 
no  question  that  it  is  impossible  to  com- 
pare the  Ireland  of  1893  with  the  Ire- 
land of   1801  in  respect  of  order,  of  law, 
and  of  property.     The  Lord   Chancellor 
himself   admitted   to-night  that  though 
much  was  said  of   the  impossibility  of 
landlords  obtaining  rent,  and  cf  the  in- 
jury to  landed  property  which  has  been 
caused,  yet  over  five-sevenths  of  Ireland 
at  this  time,  amid  all  the  circumstauces 
of  depression  which  we  know  so  well, 
amid  falling  markets  and  inclement  skies, 
rent  is  better  paid  than  it  is  in  any  part 
of  England.     Could  you  have  said  that 
at  the  beginning  of  the  century,  and  if 
there    is    that    change,    have   you    not 
a    right  to   say   that   the   Union   bears 
its  patt  in  the  glorv  ai^d  the  honour  which 
that'charir-  «emands  .'^     Tnat  i>.^;^^  g^^ 
wnat  reason  have  you  for  this  experiraeuL, 
whose  details  nobody  will  defend,  whose 
results  nobody  can  foresee  ?     What  rea- 
son have  we  for  it  ?     Lord  Ribblesdale 
was  very  much  struck  with  the  fact  that 
the  result  of  our  legislation  was  that  all 
the  Nationalist  leaders  did  not  at  once 
fall   into   our  arms.     As  far  as  I  have 
read  human  history,  I  do  not  think  that 
has   been    the    way    of   insurrectionary 
leaders.      My   impression   is   that   they 
have,  generally  speaking,  stuck  to  their 
opinions,  and  that  though  facts  may  have 
left  them,  they  have  never  left  the  facts. 
They  have  never  given  themselves  up  to 
their  opponents  so  long  as  there  was  a 
shred  to  fight  for.  It  is  an  utter  blunder. 
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a  blander  of  the  gravest  character,  to 
look  at  the  coDtentmeot  of  the  people  as 
exhibited  at  the  polls  for  a  test  of  the 
success  of  your  commercial,  economical, 
or  political  legislation.  It  will  be  a  test 
two  generations  hence.  The  grandsons 
will  love  70U  because  you  have  been 
just  to  the  grandfathers ;  but  it  takes 
long  to  change  the  opinion  of  a  nation, 
of  a  people,  or  of  a  Party.  Gladstonian 
Peers  imagine  that  it  takes  only  as  long 
to  change  the  opinions  of  a  Party  as  it 
takes  to  change  their  own,  but  that 
is  a  lamentable  error.  The  mass  of 
mankind  are  much  stauncher  than  that. 
Men  hold  to  their  beliefs  and  will  not 
desert  them,  and  a  community  changes 
its  opinion  not  in  any  great  degree  by  a 
change  in  the  opinion  of  the  individuals 
of  which  it  is  composed,  as  by  the  fact 
that  the  men  who  have  grown  up  in  one 
set  of  opinions  and  clung  to  them  die  ofF, 
and  others  who  had  no  cause  to  form 
those  opinionft  succeed  and  take  their 
place.  That  is  the  history  of  a  change  in 
the  opinion  of  a  community  ;  and  to  ask 
that  within  the  limits  of  the  Septennial 
Act  results  of  a  salutary  policy  shall  be 
depicted  in  the  change  of  opinion  which 
local  politicians  may  show,  is  to  exhibit 
absolute  ignorance  of  the  working  of 
human  nature  in  the  political  world, 
whether  in  its  highest  or  its  lowest  de- 
velopments. Men  do  not  change  like  that. 
I  maintain,  therefore,  that  the  Union  has 
not  failed.  It  has  had  terrible  difficulties 
to  contend  with.  It  has  had  the  de- 
struction of  the  food  of  the  people,  a 
destruction  unparalleled  in  any  nation,  a 
destruction  which  has  left  in  the  mind  of 
Lord  Playfair  the  somewhat  simple- 
naindgd- 'bonder  why  there  are  not  so 
lany  potatoes  produced  after  the  famine 
as  there  were  before.  He  evidently 
thinks  the  aphis  vaslator  was  a  mere 
agent  of  the  British  Government.  Ire- 
land has  had  to  contend  with  a  change  of 
commercial  policy.  Free  Trade  has  hit 
her  very  hard ;  yet  in  spite  of  these 
things,  in  spite  of  the  utter  destruction 
of  the  food  of  the  people,  in  spite  of  the 
religious  thorn  which  it  has  taken  70 
years  to  extract,  the  Union  is  marked  in 
all  its  progress  in  the  moral,  legal,  social, 
economical,  and  commercial  position  of 
the  people,  which  I  should  have  thought 
would  have  warned  the  most  careless 
and  the  most  hasty  from  declaring  that  it 
was  a  failure.     If  it   is   not  a  failure. 
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what  rashness  it  is  to  shatter  this  struc- 
ture in  order  to  plunge  into  new  experi- 
ments of  which  you  know  nothing,  and 
the  result  of  which  you  have  no  means  of 
predicting.  I  heard  again  and  again  the 
demand  on  the  other  side  for  some  policy 
of  ours.  I  will  repeat  it,  and  I  will  give 
the  policy  which  we  recommend  in  the 
language  of  two  great  men.  One  shall 
be  the  language  of  Mr.  Gladstone — 
"  Patient  continuance  in  well-doing,"  and 
the  other  shall  be  the  language  of  Presi- 
dent Lincoln — "  Keep  on  pegging  away.'* 
Those  are  the  lines  you  have  to  follow, 
and  you  will  follow  them  more  safely 
than  these  rash  experiments  with  machi- 
nery which  you  have  never  tried,  with 
theories  which  you  have  never  tested, 
and  by  placing  weapons  in  the  handa 
of  men  who  have  always  hated  you. 
I  am  told  by  the  Colonial  Secretary  that 
the  first  object  of  government  is  the 
satisfaction  and  contentment  of  the 
governetl.  That  is  a  fine  copy-book 
formula,  but,  like  all  copy-hook  formulas, 
it  requires  to  be  corrected  in  accordance 
with  particular  circumstances.  There 
may  be  cases  in  which  other  people 
besides  the  governed  have  an  interest  iD 
the  condition  of  the  country  to  which 
reference  is  made.  But  my  first  objec- 
tion to  this  valuable  formula  is  that  it  i^ 
physically  incapable  of  being  applied  in 
the  case  of  Ireland.  I  will  defy  you  to 
devise  any  system  of  government  that 
shall  be  in  the  true  and  literal  sense  to 
the  satisfaction  of  the  governed,  for 
three-fifths  of  the  governed  will  like  it 
and  two-fifths  of  the  governed  will  de- 
test it.  It  is  an  absurdity,  because  it  is 
impossible.  The  mere  existence  of  the 
loyalist  minority,  the  mere  existence  of 
Ulster,  would  condemn  that  copy-book 
formufa  «ckI  make  it  impossible  of  applica- 
tion to  Ireland.  Do  not,  I  entreat  you, 
dismiss  as  a  m^re  figment  of  the  imagina- 
tion, or  as  the  ni>?re  outcome  of  a  heated 
brain,  theapprehens/ions  which  the  Ulster 
people  have  of  the  government  which  is 
to  be  established  inVlreland  under  this 
Bill.  I  am  told  that  iiiose  who  will  form 
the  Government  will  be  the  elected  of 
the  people  of  Ireland,  niut  I  know  they 
will  be  the  men,  if  this  B^U  passes,  who 
have  achieved  the  victory  tkp  which  the 
Government  will  be  due.  GJ^  to  Belgium, 
Italy,  Greece,  America,  vfcu  will  find 
that  wherever  there  has  hfben  a  revolu- 
tion the  men  who  have  mAde  the  revolu* 
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tion  have  been  the  great  men  after  the 
revolution  ha^  been  effected  ;  thej  have 
been  the  men  who  have  been  placed  in 
power.  Well,  do  yon  really  know  who 
the  men  are  who  will  be  placed  in  power  ? 
Our  recollections  disappear  somewhat 
rapidly  in  these  times ;  but  you  know 
that  a  large  number  of  them  have  had 
their  connection  with  crime  investigated 
by  a  Special  Commission,  and  that  the 
exact  nature  of  that  connection  has  been 
recorded  by  Judges  of  the  highest 
capacity  and  undoubted  integrity,  and 
no  shred  of  evidence  had  ever  been  pro- 
duced to  negative  the  decision  that  was 
pronounced.  This  is  the  Report  of  the 
Special  Commission — 

'*  We  find  that  the  respondents  did  not  do- 
noance  the  system  of  intimidation  which  led  to 
crime  an<l  oatrage,  but  persisted  in  it  with 
knowledge  of  its  effects.** 

That  is  the  judicial  decision,  given  after 
months  of  investigation,  and  you  know 
that  among  the  leading  men  who  are 
urging  forward  this  Bill  a  large  number 
were  respondents  in  this  examination. 
There  were  38  men,  whose  names  I  have 
here,  and  who  are  now  Members  of  Par- 
liament, upon  whose  brows  that  condem- 
nation was  stamped — 38  men,  and  remem- 
ber, this  Bill  passed  the  Third  Reading 
by  34  majority.  It  is  a  Bill  which  has 
not  only  been  passed  by  a  South-Irish 
majority,  not  only  been  passed  by  men 
elected  by  the  carefully- watched  illiterates, 
not  only  passed  under  the  orders  of 
Archbishop  Walsh,  but  passed  by  men 
on  whom  this  criminal  brand  had  been 
placed  by  three  of  the  highest  Judges. 
Is  not  Ulster  right  to  be  afraid  ?-  Would 
yon  yourselves  wish  to  submit  to  such 
domination  ?  Would  yon  not  struggle 
against  it  to  the  last  ?  Would  you  not 
make  every  effort  in  your  power  to  pre- 
vent yourselves,  your  families,  your  for- 
tones,  and  your  fame  from  being  placed 
in  such  hands  as  these  ?  And  yet  this  is 
whut  you  are  invited  to  do  by  passing 
this  Bill.  My  Lords,  my  time  is  running 
short,  and  the  only  other  point  to  which 
I  woold  draw  your  attention  is  the  large 
Imperial  character  of  this  question.  The 
Lord  Chancellor  said  that  this  Bill  would 
reconcile  to  us  the  people,  the  statesmen, 
of  America,  and  that  if  we  went  to  war 
wf  should  not  have  to  reckon  with  so 
hostile  an  America  as  we  might  other- 
wise expeet.  But  is  there  not  another 
poflsible  view  of  the  matter  ?     Supposing 


the  effect  of  this  Bill  were  to  place  Ire* 
land  in  the  hands  of  those  who  detested 
us,  and  that  trouble  arose  with  America, 
should  we  not  then  be  in  an  •  infinitely 
worse  position  thau  any  which  a  con- 
tinuance of  the  present  state  of  things 
could  possibly  put  us  into  ?  Remember 
the  great  privilege  of  the  position  of 
Great  Britain.  On  some  sided  our  coasts 
lie  against  those  of  Continental  Powers. 
But  against  the  great  mass  of  our  coasts 
on  the  west  and  north-west  we  have  our 
own  territory  in  our  own  possession,  and 
we  are  practically  safe  from  any  attack, 
and  especially  in  these  days  when  the 
neighbourhood  of  harbours  is  essential 
for  naval  action,  if  one  has  cause  to 
anticipate  it.  That  is  our  present 
strategical  position,  and  it  is  one  of  the 
finest  strategical  positions  in  the  world. 
Give  over  Ireland  to  vour  enemies,  to 
those  who  hate  you.  Let  the  ordinary 
government  of  Ireland  be  conducted  by 
those  who  are  hostile  to  you — I  do  not 
say  it  need  ever  reach  the  point  of  civil 
war,  let  it  be  simply  hatred  and  hostility 
— then  all  those  harbours  of  Ireland 
which  lie  over  against  the  harbours  of 
this  country  would  be  at  the  mercy  of 
the  enemy  who  attacked  you,  and  unless 
you  chose  to  undertake  the  task  of  re* 
conquering  Ireland  and  shattering  by 
mere  military  force  the  structure  you  are 
now  so  painfully  building  up,  you  would 
have  no  security  from  the  sympathy  which 
the  Irish  in  command  of  their  own  harbours 
could  give  to  the  Navies  or  privateers 
or  cruisers  by  whom  your  trade  might  be 
j  threatened.  I  have  seen  a  paper  by  a 
j  very  distinguished  naval  officer,  who 
knows  his  work  Y&ry  well,  and  who  says 
that  in  any  future  war  the  trade  route  of 
England  could  no  longer  pass  along  the 
Channel — the  batteries  of  torpedoes  that 
line  the  opposite  coast  would  be  too 
dangerous  ;  that  our  trade  route  must  be 
taken  to  the  Western  ports  of  England, 
to  Liverpool  and  Glasgow  and  Bristol, 
and  that  as  long  as  Ireland  is  ours  and 
we  can  b^  sure  that  she  will  not  join  the 
enemy,  so  long  will  such  transference  be 
safe  and  right.  I  am  not  speaking  of 
good  will.  I  accept  the  proposition  that 
we  should  in  either  case  have  Ireland's 
good  will  ;  but  if  we  leave  things  as 
they  are  we  should  have  the  control  of 
our  coasts.  If  we  pass  this  measure  the 
control  of  the  coasts  would  pass  to  those 
who  wish  nothing  so  much  as  our  suffer- 
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ing  and  dowufall.  It  is  sarelj  very  rash, 
nothing  can  be  rasher,  than  for  mere 
imaginary  objects  to  run  such  a  risk. 
Nothing  could  be  rasher  than  to  sacrifice 
that  which  we  deem  our  secular  strength 
and  privilege  and  to  expect  that  on  the 
other  side  of  the  Channel  we  shall  be 
exposed  to  the  attack  of  no  enemy.  That 
you  are  asked  to  give  up  with  no  other 
security  for  your  well-being  and  safety 


against  her,  or  when  the  armed  neutrality  of 
the  Baltic  disputed  her  maritime  rights — never, 
though  another  Buonaparte  should  ))itch  his 
camp  in  sight  of  Dover  Castle,  never  till  all  has 
been  staked  and  lost,  never  till  the  four 
quarters  of  the  world  have  been  convulsed  by 
the  last  struggle  of  the  great  English  people 
for  their  place  among  the  nations." 

I  read  that  as  the  motto  which  I  hope 
the  Unionist  Party  will  adopt.  If  Eng- 
land withdraws  her  mandate  ;  if  England 
tells  us  she  wishes  that  this  horror  should 


than  this  wretched  optimist  trust  in    the  i  j-ir 

good  will  of  the  people  upon  whom  you  1  ^  consummated,  I  agree  that  a  different 
have  to  depend,  a  trust  that  would  be  state  of  things  will  have  arisen.  I 
madness  if  thev  were  ordinary  men,  be-  ^li^ve  that  to  be  impossible,  and  that,  as 
cause  the  incitement  and  suggestion  of  ,  long  as  England  is  true  to  herself  now 
making  a  profit  out  of  it  would  be  too  '  or  on  any  future  occasion,  if  you  allow 
great— a  trust  that  is  something  more  this  atrocious,  this  mean,  this  treacherous 
than  madness  when  you  are  dealing  with  revolution  to  pass,  you  will  be  untrue  to 
a  race  of  people  and  an  organisation  that  t^^e  duty  which  has  descended  to  you  from 
for  centuries  has  hated  you  and  longed  to 
obtain  your  downfall.     Those  are  great 

concessions.     My  time  is  passed.     I  will  *  i  -n 

not  urge  you  further,  but  I  will  ask  be-  bequeathed  to  you  from  the  past,  you  will 
fore  I  conclude  to  call  back  to  you  what '  be  untrue  to  the  Empire  of  England, 
the  opinion  in  this  country  used  to  be  |  •The  LORD  PRESIDENT  of  the 
before  these  terrible  changes  took  place,  COUNCIL  and  SECRETARY  of 
when  the  Liberal  Party  was  still  in  the  j  STATE  fok  INDIA  (The  'Earl  of 
hands  of  Libera]  politicians,  and  not  in  '  Kimijerley)  :  If  the  noble  Marquess 
the  hands  of  deserters  who  had  truversed  !  thought  fit  at  the  outset  of  his  speech  to 


a  splendid  ancestry,  you  will  be  untnie  to 
your  highest  traditions,  you  will  be 
untrue     to    the    trust     that    has    been 


every  zone  of  political  opinion.  When 
the  Liberal  Party  was  in  the  hands  of 
Liberal   politicians    we    might    distrust 


make  some  apology  to  your  Lordships 
for  having  to  address  you  after  so  many 
speeches  have  been  heard,  not  only  here. 


them  and  disagree  with  them  as  to  local  |  but  in  the  other  House  and  all  over  the 
and  interiorquestions,  but  we  felt  sure  that  |  country,  on  this  well-worn  theme,  I  feel 
in  all  Imperial  questions  their  heart  beat  |  sure  I  shall  have  the  sympathy  of  those 
as  true  to  the  Empire  of  England  as  ours.  |  whom  I  address  in  the  task  I  have  to 
Let  me  read  to  you  what  was  said  by  a  >  perform.  The  noble  Marquess  commenced 
man  who  was  no  Orangeman,  by  a  man  with  some  criticism  of  the  speeches  which 
who  lost  his  own  seat  at  the  most  critical  ;  have  been  delivered  from  this  side  of  the 
period  of  his  political  life  because  he  House ;  and  he,  as  was  very  natural, 
would  befriend  the  Roman  Catholics,  by  directed  his  principal  observations  to  the 
a  man  who  was  armed  with  every  iustru-  I  brilliant  speech  of  my  noble  Friend  the 
ment  of  historical  knowledge,  and  whose  Foreign  Secretary.  My  noble  Friend  is 
opinion  was  deeply  pledged  on  the  side  like  one  of  those  actors  who  possess  in 
of  the  Liberal  Party,  and  against  those  the  highest  degree  both  a  tragic  and 
who  sit  on  this  side  of  the  House.  I  will  comic  vein,  and  if  he  commenced  with  a 
read  to  you  what  he  said  upon  the  main-  !  numl)er  of  witty  observations  which,  I 
tenance  of  the  Union,  and  I  will  ask  you  '  am  sure,  delighted  the  House,  he  did 
on  which  side  he  would  be  sitting  if  he  i  not  forget  to  turn  in  the  latter  part  of  his 
had  now  to  take  part  in  politics.     When  I  speech  to  the  graver  aspect  of  the  subject. 


he  uttered  these  words  he  was  sitting  on 
the  Liberal  side,  and  Mr.  Gladstone  was 
sitting  on  the  Conservative  side.  Lord 
Macaulay  said — 


I  do  not  think  it  is  possible  that  any 
more  impressive  appeal  could  have  been 
addressed  to  this  House  than  was 
addressed  to  it  on  the  general  policy  of 
The  repeal  of  the  Union  we  regard  as  fatal  the  question  by  my  noble  Friend.  The 
to  the  Empire,  and  we  will  never  consent  to  it  noble  Marquess  taunted  the  noble  Earl 
— never,  though  the  country  should  be  sur- 
rounded by  dangers  as  great  as  those  which 
threatened  her  when  her  American  Colonies  and 
France  and  Spain  and  Holland  were  leagued 

The  Marquess  of  Salisbury 


with  not  going  into  the  details  of  the 
Bill,  and  I  am  glad,  as  it  relieves  me  of  a 
great  many  observations  upon   it ;    but 


\ 
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the  noble  Marquess  has  followed  his  I  "  More  than  being  undesirable,  I  hold  that 
example,  and  he  has  confined  hhnself  j  ^^^.tt'^S^^^^^ 
ahnost  exclusively  to  the  question  of  the  ,  ^ould  the  policy  of  Lord  Salisbury's 
general  policy  on  which  this  Bill  is  based.  ,  Government  be  described  in  wonls  more 
This  18  a  question  of  principle.  This  ^  accurate  or  condemned  in  words  more 
House  is  about  to  divide  on  the  question,  ,  explicit  ?  At  that  moment  Lord  Car- 
Shall  there  be  or  shall  there  not  be  any  narvon  was  recognised  as  the  exponent 
measure  of  self-government  for  Ireland  ?  '  ^^  ^he  policy  of  the  Conservative  Govern- 
rrk         -J-  •       ^  44  v  f  in    imn    .    mcut,  and  therefore  his  must  be  the  view 

LOpposiUon  ones  oj  '  .No  no  !    ]    What ,  ^^^^^^  ^^^  Government  took.     The  noble 

do  1  near  i     Pdo,  no !     Ls  it,  then,  pos-    -w^       ^     a  a    -».  *     ^ »,    t        *ii 

„:»  1         ,.         n    '.,    ^    ^\       f<  \'      \  Marquess  finds  it  convenient  to  forget  all 

Bible,    after   all,    that   the    Conservative    .,    .^i  \      r\t  t  ^ 

x>«-4.      ^  4.  ^  \\        *  e  .        .•         that  has   passed.     Of    course,    I    accept 

Jrarty  contemplates  at  some  future  time '   i        *  *  *  j      r  A  ^    i>      u 

-  ^        «*  -.    e      ij!  X  if      T       '  the  statements  made   from   that    Bench 

some  system  of  self-government  for  Ire-  ,  ^i    i.  -u  i.     -^i   ^i     t  •  i. 

I-.    1  0     T«i    i.   •  •  I  fWM     \  that  there  was  no  compact  with  the  Irish 

land  ?      That  is  a  precious  cheer.     The    o    <.        wru  t    u  ^  n 

..  1  •  I    u       u  XX  •    '  "arty.     When   men  of    honour  tell   me 

question  which  has  been   put  to  us    m    .i    .•'y  ,         i  ^     i   i-         •*      u  *  t 

„ 1       0^  1     •        L  xu       xi        I  that  1  am  bound  to  believe  it.     But  I 

speech    after    speech    is   whether   there  I  ^i    *  ^i  *u       ^     i 

„f  11  ,  *^  e      li!  X    say  that  the  course  they  took  was  an 

shall  bo  any  measure  of  self-ffovernment  ,     \         ,  j?    .       ^  i 

•  T    I      1     T-u        II    Ar  1-1      X    extremely     unfortunate     one,    and    one 
for  Ireland.    I  he  noble  Marquess  did  not       i-i       •'^i  iix  u 

•  II  _  .1  ,       *   ^u         1 1     f\  1       which  must  have  led  to  much  miscon- 
foUow  the  example  of   the  noble  Duke  ,    *      ^-       v  ^i  v.-     x- 
— u      u*     *   1  i.   -..1     I  •  X    •     I  J'       •  'x*        '  struction,  because  there  was  a  combination 
who  objected  to  the  historical  disquisitions      *     •           *                u-  u     u         i    xi    ^ 

.         "^    1 1     u  .      ,      T  xu'  1     1  •  X    •     1  ^  ^f  circumstances   which   showed   that   a 
of  my  noble  Friend.     I  think  historical  ,    ,  *       i-  i    i      j     i.  j 

J.      <  ...  ,,  .     T».,,  ^       I    1  change  of  policy  was  singularly  adapted 

disquisitions  upon  this  Bill  are  not  only  ,.  i-^xutuid^         i  j.    t- 

Jl  1       1  •  X        i.'        u  X  I     1   X  I     '  to  conciliate  the  Irish  Party  and  to  bring 

useful  and  interesting,  but  are  absolutely  '    u     *  xi    x  x     i  •  u         1 1        i     v^ 

.    1.  1 1    *     xu  II         1x1-       :  about  that  support  which  would  no  doubt 

indispensable  to  the   well   understanding    ,  -xxxu  tj 

_*  .i*^  ..        ,    e  rrii  ui      be  very  convenient  to  them.     1  do  not 

of  the  question   before  us.      The  noble  ,    ,.     i  ■'        •     •        ^  x     xu  j 

TLji  ^        c        ixxLx       X       1-1     attach    much   importance   to   the  words 

Marquess   referred  to  the  taunts  which  '        i  u    xi         ui    a/t  *  xt 

%       ^,  ,1  ,-  ^,.      .,       -.  used  by  the  noble  Marquess  at  Newport. 

have  been  addressed  from    this  side  of  ;  t  ,       "^  •.        x    i-  j   xu  j         j  t 

*u^    TT  X         1    X  X  xi       1  have  often  studied  those  words,  and  I 

the    House   as   to    what    we    term    the  '  xu-  i   xi    x  -x  r  n  j  j 

...  c    ^1       ri  x*        Tj    .      think  that  It  was  a  verv  carefully-guarded 

coquetting   of    the    Conservative   Party  ,       n  ^  \.    -a     "t      in  i 

-.:*u    i.1  ^    TT  r>   I      ij    X      •      TOO-     speech.     But,  besides  Lord  Caniarvon  s 

with    the   Home   Rule   Party   in    188o.     /  .      ^.         '.  ^,  .  , 

rr«i  ^      1 1    nvT  •  1  1     £  I  declaration,  there  was  something  much 

J.  he  noble  Marquess  said — and,  of  course,  •     -^       x      tu  -ux 

.1  .  ,  .  S  xu     -x       xi    X  -x  •      more  significant.     I  have  no  iwish  to  use 

there  is  no  higher  authority — that  it  is  ,  ^j         j    xu       i_  i      >         j 

..  •  X  1     X  xi    .    xL      '  very  hard  words,  though  very  hard  words 

an  entire  mistake  to  suppose  that   they ;       -^      ,        .     ^'  o  x  x i  xu 

....        .  ^f  ,        I  •    X     X    ^  are  used  against  us.     But  there  was  the 

irave  up  m  principle  what  he  obiects  to    n.,        ^      ^      /«  .  , 

^.    \.       -   ^   ^x^  ^  .  1-  •'        TT    '  Maamtrasna  anair,  and  a  meaner  action 

our   terming   the   coercive   policy.      He  i  ^i       ^i  ^  i        u    xi     /\ 

:j  .u  X     •  X  X   1    u     xi       than  the  course  taken  by  the  Opposition 

said  that  circumstances  created    b>'  the    .  ,.         'xu   xl  x    ir  • 

r^  x    r  Tit     m  J  X  *     i  •  i     »"  connection  with  that  affair  was  never 

Ciovernment  of  Mr.  Gladstone,  of  which    ^  ,       ,  i-x-     i  x>  _x       ^nu  • 

T  —  -%;r      u  1      J  'x  •  '11      taken  by  any  political  Party.    Their  con- 

1  was  a  Member,  rendered  it  impossible     i     x    xi!  xu  •     •  j-     x-         e 

^i^       ,  :  ^     r\ai       j     •        xu  x  '  duct    then    was  the  mam  indication  of 

when  he   came  into  Office  during  that  i.xxi-       -u  i-xx* 

.  ..        xu    n  •  A   X      T     '11    what  their  wishes  and  intentions  were. 

▼ear  to  continue  the  Crimes  Act.     I  will    xt         t-hx         x  -xUx 

1^*      x^   — I    i.  T      1  n  -1         ;  J^«ow,  I  will   turn  to  more  ancient  but 

refer  to  what  Lord  Carnarvon  said  on  .,      ^.        t.^  ^,    ^      uxu 

,1  .  1  T      1   T  •     X         x     very    instructive    history — that    of    the 

the  occasion  when,  as  Lord  Lieutenant,  i  x   i        j?      tt  •  t 

.       .     ,     .1  ,        ,   .  •     :  I  Act     of      Union.       I      cannot      men- 

be   took  the   unusual    and  inconvenient  i  ^.        ^i       tt  •  -xu     x  u    • 

#    I    ,    .        .,      T  •  1         1-         e '  tion    the    Union    without   remembering 
course  of  declaring  the  Irish   policy  of       .    ,  •  i   i     xu    t^  i       «    a        n 

..      /-,  i.  •     *     J    J!  xu    x>       •        what  was  said  by  the  Duke  of  Argyll. 

the  Government  instead  of  the  Premier.  ,  x^  j  .      l-  u    -i?  -x   i:  j 

T      ]     ri  j*i  i.  '  lie  used  an  argument  which,  if  it  had 

Liord     Carnarvon     did      not      say     one        ^  ij«  i«i-tuij 

.     ,  i'L«  u      ii.xi'  not  proceeded    from   his    lips,  I    should 

single    word    m   his    speech    about   the  ,  ,        *^    n   i         ^  xxr^       u  i 

®#  .  -xin-  Ax    have  called   grotesque.     When  he  spoke 

reason  for  not  renewing  the  Crimes  Act .    u  ^i_     tt  •        u     •        i.  •   i  u 

•  .        xu      •  'u'l-r      £  •        .^  I  oi  the  Union    having   been    carrieil  by 
being    the   impossibility   of   passing    it.    ,   .,  ,  ,.  ®  ,         •  i  xu  x    \m 
TT    ®  'A y           r         o         ,  bribery  and  corruption,  he  said  that   Mr. 

Pitt  was  merely  "buying  out  corruption." 

Did  anyone  ever  hear  such  a  ridiculous 

contention  ?     What  a  pitiful  excuse  for 

That  is  a  declaration  of  general  policy    Mr.  Pitt  I     To  think  that  a  great  states- 

and  principle.     The  only  other  remark    man  should  be  defended  by  the  argument 

be  made  was  carious  when  we  remember  I  that  it  was  a  morally  defensible  and  ac- 

what  Lord  Salisbury's  Government  ac- |  countable  position  to  bribe  for  the  purpose 

toallj  did.     He  said —  of  buying  out  bribery  I     Then  the  noble 


"  1  believe  for  my  part  that  special  legislation 
of  this  kiud  is  inexpoiient.'* 
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Duke  said  that  we  were  just  as  corrupt, 
because  whenever  a  Partj  offered  mea- 
sures which  were  likely  to  conciliate 
votes,  tliat  Party  was  corrupt.  In  the 
same  way,  therefore,  the  Irish  Land  Act, 
and  the  Congested  Districts  Act,  and  the 
Light  Railways  Act  were  all  attempts 
to  bribe  the  Irish  Members.  These 
Arguments  only  require  to  be  mentioned 
for  it  to  be  seen  that  they  have  no  weight. 
But  the  argument  of  the  noble  Marquess 
is  this — that  the  Union  failed  because  it 
was  not  accompanied  by  the  measures 
with  which  Mr.  Pitt  desired  it  to  be  ac- 
companied. It  is  impossible  to  be  cer- 
tain in  such  a  matter  ;  but  as  a  defence 
of  Mr.  Pitt,  that  is  a  complete  argument. 
That  great  statesman  had  a  great  policy, 
and  only  a  part  of  that  policy  was 
allowed  to  be  adopted.  But  we  have 
not  to  deal  with  what  would  have  hap- 
pened if  something  had  been  done  which 
was  not  done.  It  is  no  good  saying 
what  would  be  the  state  of  things  if  Mr. 
Pitt  had  been  allowed  to  carry  Catholic 
Emancipation,  the  redemption  of  tithes, 
the  endowment  of  the  Catholic  religion, 
and  other  measures.  None  of  these 
things  were  done  ;  and  now  we  have  to 
deal  with  things  as  they  are.  What  are 
the  facts  ?  The  facts  are  these,  that  the 
Union,  though  passed  93  years  ago,  leaves 
us  in  the  position  of  having  to  consider 
the  condition  of  Ireland.  What  is  the 
test  of  the  success  of  a  policy  ?  The 
test  is,  '^  Have  you  a  contented  nation  ; 
have  you  subjects  of  the  Crown  who 
accept  the  system  of  government  under 
which  they  live  cheerfully  and  loyally  ?  " 
By  that  test  the  Union  must  be  tried ; 
but  instead  of  this  being  the  con- 
dition of  affairs  we  are  told  that  you  have 
two  hostile  nations  in  Ireland.  One 
of  them  is  steeped  in  the  old  doc- 
trine of  ascendency.  ['*  No  I  "]  The 
noble  Lord  who  says  "No"  has  not 
studied  the  history  and  the  condi- 
tion of  Ireland.  The  other  nation, 
no  doubt,  has  been  frequently  dis- 
loyal, always  unquiet  and  frequently 
resorting  to  practices  which  we  all  con- 
demn, because  they  do  not  respect  the 
law,  not  looking  upon  the  law  as  their 
defender  but  as  their  oppressor.  Is  that 
a  satisfactory  state  of  things,  or  a  satis- 
factory result  of  the  Union  ?  How  long 
are  we  to  go  on  in  this  way  ?  A  noble 
Lord  spoke  of  hope,  but  are  we  to  go  on 
listening  to  that  flattering    tale  for  the 
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next  100  years  ?  I  do  not  call  that 
statesmanship ;  I  call  it  an  absolute 
neglect  of  the  facts  of  the  case,  and  a 
refusal  to  look  at  the  facts  as  they  are. 
What  are  our  reasons  for  our  change  of 
policy  ?  It  is  not  pleasant,  it  is  not 
agreeable,  to  stand  up  before  your 
fellow-countrymen  and  say  that  you  have 
changed  your  opinions  ;  but  I  say  that 
it  requires  much  more  courage  to  change 
your  opinions  than  to  remain  consistent 
in  your  opinions ;  and  frequently  the 
truest  statesmanship  is  not  to  persevere 
in  that  which  experience  has  shown  to 
be  wrong,  but  to  have  the  courage,  as 
great  statesmen  have  had  the  courage 
before,  on  looking  at  the  facts  as  they 
are  and  to  say — "  No  ;  we  find  that  we 
were  wrong,  and  we  no  longer  can 
counsel  our  countrymen  to  go  in  a  wrong 
direction,  but  we  will  tell  you  fairly  and 
honourably  what  is  the  best  for  the 
nation."  Everything  that  could  pos- 
sibly be  held  out  to  us  would  have  per- 
suaded us  to  take  the  opposite  course. 
There  was  not  only  the  loss  of  political 
friends,  but  great  social  dissensions  were 
created  in  this  country  which  place  many 
men  in  a  position  of  extreme  unpleasant- 
ness. We  have  been  told  that  we  took 
this  course  because  we  sought  Office  ; 
but  if  we  did  so  we  were  not  very  suc- 
cessful in  our  efforts,  because  we  passed 
six  years  in  the  cold  shade  of  Opposition. 
Do  noble  Lords  believe  that  instead  of 
being  actuated  by  motives  to  serve  the 
nation  to  the  best  of  our  capacity  we 
were  actuated  by  a  miserable  petty 
feeling  to  get  into  some  place  in 
order  to  receive  a  salary.  After  long 
years  of  experience  we  saw  that  the 
system  of  Government  had  not  sue* 
ceeded  in  Ireland,  and  we  saw,  as  we 
believed,  new  evidence  that  there  is  not 
contentment  under  our  system.  Election 
after  election  there  was  returned  a  very 
large  majority  of  Members  who  held  one 
opinion  opposed  to  our  system.  In  these 
circumstances,  we  thought  it  to  be  our 
duty  to  propose  a  change.  But  I  may, 
perhaps,  be  permitted  to  say  something 
based  on  my  own  experience.  We  are 
told  that  this  change  of  policy  is  really 
impossible  because  of  the  character  of 
the  men  to  whom  we  should  have  to 
entrust  the  new  system  of  government 
in  Ireland.  It  is  a  long  time  ago,  bu^ 
when  I  was  entrusted  with  the  607 
vemment    of    Ireland    I    had.   to    dealt 
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with  the  Fenian  conspiracy.  I  do  not  sup- 
pose that  noble  Lords  think  I  sympathise 
with  attempts  at  rebellion.  I  put  those 
attempts  down  sternly  and  without  the 
smallest  hesitation  ;  and  so  I  would,  if 
need  be,  again.  But  if  you  ask  me  whether 
I  regard  all  those  Fenians  as  criminals  in 
the  ordinary  sense  of  the  word,  I  say  that 
it  never  entered  into  my  mind  so  to 
regard  them.  I  knew  there  were  many 
desperate  men  among  them,  and  I  also 
knew  that  many  of  them  were  true 
Irish  patriots  who,  though  mistaken 
in  their  views,  were  not  criminals  in  the 
ordinary  sense.  They  were  conspirators, 
as  there  have  been  conspirators  before,  and 
in  other  and  more  favourable  circum- 
stances these  men  might  have  served 
their  country  and  their  Crown  with 
honour  and  success.  We  are  told  that 
Irish  Members  have  been  branded  by  the 
Pamell  Commission.  I  know  what 
pleasure  it  gives  noble  Lords  to  cite  the 
Parnell  Commission.  I  say  of  all  unjust 
proceedings  to  crush  a  political  Party 
that  was  the  most  unconstitutional  that 
was  ever  adopted.  I  have  never  had 
but  one  opinion  on  the  subject.  Over 
and  over  again  the  majority  of  the  people 
in  Ireland  have  been  spoken  of  as  our 
enemies.  £nemies !  They  are  our 
fellow-countrymen,  subjects  of  the  Queen, 
and  they  are  to  be  regarded  as  our 
enemies  I  The  word  is  frequently  used. 
["  No,  no  !  "]  It  is  of  no  use  to  say 
**No";  they  have  often  been  described 
as  such  in  this  House  and  out  of  it.  You 
know  perfectly  well  that  speech  after 
speech  has  been  made,  in  which  the 
Irish  people  have  been  spoken  of  as  our 
enemies.  I  will  not  say  you  used, 
although  I  believe  I  could  quote 
words  that  were  used  in  this  De- 
bate, but,  at  all  events,  you  used  such 
words  that  showed  you  regarded  the 
Irish  as  your  enemies.  Is  it  likely 
you  will  govern  Ireland  with  success  if 
you  have  such  feelings  towards  a  large 
portion  of  the  Irish  people  ?  The  Irish 
have  been  branded  with  crime  and  spoken 
of  as  men  who  would  rob  landlords,  and 
who  were  not  fit  to  be  trusted  with  free 
government.  Then  why  did  you  trust 
them  with  it  ?  Why  did  you  give  them 
equal  votes  with  their  fellow-subjects  ? 
I  remember  when  the  Ballot  Act  was 
passed  I  said  that  for  the  first  time  you 
would  know  what  the  true  opinion  of  the 
Irish  people  was,  and  you  would  find  out 


how  strong  the  national  feeling  was* 
You  cannot  now  treat  the  Irish  people  as 
hostile  without  acknowledging  that  the 
government  of  Ireland  is  practically 
impossible  except  by  force.  Before 
referring  to  Ulster  I  wish  to  make  an 
apology  to  the  late  Lord  Chancellor  of 
Ireland  for  referring  to  his  speech  as  one 
of  bluster  and  brag.  On  reflection,  I 
am  satisfied  those  words  have  no  appli- 
cation to  his  speech,  and  I  withdraw  un- 
reservedly what  I  said.  When  the  noble 
Marquess  (ther  Marquess  of  Londonderry) 
said  that  Ulster  did  not  indulge  in  bluster 
and  brag,  I  exclaimed  "  Oh  I  "  which 
seemed  to  astonish  him.  I  will  read  to 
the  House  one  or  two  passages  from  the 
report  of  a  meeting  at  Killyman,  in  the 
County  of  Tyrone.  The  Rev.  Leslie 
Carter,  of  Armagh,  said — 

"  They,  the  Protestants  of  the  North,  would 
march  to  the  House  of  Commons  and  compel 
their  enemies  to  be  silent  while  their  Repre- 
sentatives were  speaking.  If  Barrett  was 
executed  for  blowing  up  a  prison  the  time 
might  not  be  far  distant  when,  for  attempting 
to  blow  up  our  venerable  Protestant  Constitu- 
tion, Gladstone  and  his  co-conspirators  might 
be  hanging  as  high  as  Haman." 

The  Rev.  H.  Henderson  said — 

"The  Government  were  driving  the  Pro- 
testants into  civil  war,  and  if  they  pursued 
their  present  policy  they  would  have  another 
Derry  and  another  Boyne.*' 

The  Rev.  R.  C.  Donnel  said — 

"  He  knew  they  were  perfectly  ready  to  stand 
by  their  colours,  and  that  there  were  men  on 
the  platform  who  were  ready  to  lead  them  forth 
against  the  enemy." 

The  Marquess  of  LONDON- 
DERRY :  Will  the  noble  Earl  give  the 
date  } 

•The  Earl  of  KIMBERLEY  :  These 
words  were  uttered  on  the  Ist  of  June^ 
1869,  in  relation  to  the  Disestablishment 
Bill. 

The  Marquess  of  LONDON- 
DERRY :  When  I  said  Ulster  never 
blustered  or  bragged  I  was  alluding  to 
the  Union. 

•The  Earl  of  KIMBERLEY:  I 
have  quoted  this  to  show  that  on  that 
occasion,  at  all  events,  Ulster  did  bluster, 
but  did  nothing  whatever.  I  am  not  in 
the  least  dismayed  by  bluster,  and  I  am 
certain  that  the  noble  Marquess  (London- 
derry) would  be  the  first  person  to  despise 
us  if  he  thought  we  should  be  intimidated 
in  the  smallest  degree  in  doing  what  W9 
think  is   our  duty   by   any   threat   that 
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100,000  or  any  other  Dumber  of  men 
were  to  meet  together,  although  it  may 
be  unpleasant  for  the  noble  Marquess  to 
be  reminded  of  it.  I  think  it  was  the 
Duke  of  Argyll  who  spoke  of  this  mea- 
sure as  a  revolutionary  one.  But  I  think 
the  word  revolutionary  might  be  applied 
better  in  reference  to  another  matter  we 
have  heard  of.  It  is  no  doubt  a  very 
difRcult  and  a  very  grave  subject  to  speak 
of — the  right  of  rebellion.  Now,  I  am 
not  one  of  those  who  will  assert  that  in 
no  circumstances  whatever  can  there  be 
a  moral  right  to  rebel,  but  it  is  a  new 
thing  to  me  at  least  that  men  who  have 
been  responsible  Ministers  of  the  Crown 
should  use  such  language  as  that  adopted 
by  Mr.  Arthur  Balfour  at  Belfast  on 
April  4  last,  when  he  declared  that  no 
rational  or  sober-minded  man  would  say 
that — 

"  What  is  justifiable  against  tyrannical  kings 
may  not  under  certain  circumstances  be  justi- 
fiable against  a  tyrannical  majority." 

Do  you  think  that  language  of  that  kind 
is  calculated  to  maintain  the  peace  and 
the  order  of  Ireland,  especially  when  it 
is  spoken  by  one  who  has  been  a  Minister 
of  the  Crown  ?  I  do  not  say  that  Ireland 
ought  to  be  governed  as  a  Colony  ;  Ire- 
land is  too  close  to  this  country,  and  it  is 
for  that  reason  we  do  not  propose  in  this 
Bill  to  govern  Ireland  as  a  Colony.  I 
was  surprised  to  hear  the  noble  and 
learned  Lord  (Lord  Halsbury)  speak  of 
paper  securities  as  perfectly  worthless. 

Lord  HALSBURY  :  I  think  so,  but 
I  did  not  say  so. 

•The  Earl  of  KIMBERLEY  :  The 
Imperial  supremacy  may  be  called  a 
paper  security,  but  I  maintain  that  it  is 
the  very  foundation  of  the  civil  govern- 
ment of  this  country,  and  I  say  the 
supremacy  over  Ireland  would  be  a  real 
supremacy.  Let  me  say  one  word  about 
the  much-contested  question  of  the  re- 
tention of  the  Irish  Members.  No  doubt 
that  is  one  of  the  great  difficulties  in  the 
Bill,  but  the  opinion  of  the  country  was 
clearly  in  favour  of  the  proposal  embodied 
in  the  Bill.  The  noble  Duke  who  moved 
the  rejection  of  the  Bill  has  certainly 
changed  his  mind  on  this  subject. 

The  Duke  op  DEVONSHIRE  :  I 
explained  that  the  circumstances  are 
different. 

•The  Earl  of  KIMBERLEY:  I 
was  rather  surprised  the  noble  Mar- 
quess said  nothing   as   to  the  want   of 
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sufficient  discussion  before  the  Bill  came 
here,  or  as  to  what  has  been  called  the 
concealment  of  our  policy  during  the  last 
six  years,  before  the  Bill  was  brought  in. 
I  was  astonished  to  hear  a  noble  Lord 
make  this  statement,  because  in  the 
Manifesto  which  the  noble  Marquess 
issued  to  the  electors  he  plainly  told 
them  that  the  contest  was  to  take  place 
upon  the  question  whether  there  was  to 
be  a  domestic  Legislature  in  Ireland.  I 
maintain  that  the  question  was  fully 
before  the  country,  and  fully  dis- 
cussed in  the  country.  We  are  told  that 
a  Bill  ought  to  have  been  before  the 
country,  but  what  Bill  ?  Ought  we  to 
have  circulated  a  Bill  while  we  were  in 
Opposition,  or  ought  the  Government  to 
have  circulated  a  Bill  ?  The  fact  is 
these  are  new-fangled  ideas  invented  for 
the  occasion.  I  am  surprised  that  the 
Conservative  Party  should  try  to  intro- 
duce new  principles  into  our  Constitu- 
tion. The  first  of  those  *  principles  is 
nothing  less  than  the  Referendum^  whioii^ 
if  adopted,  would  eflfect  a  complete  re- 
volution in  our  Constitution.  The  other 
principle  is  that  every  measure  must 
have  a  majority  of  the  people  of  Great 
Britain  in  its  favour.  But  why  a 
majority  of  the  people  of  Great  Britain  ? 
Why  not  a  majority  of  the  people  of 
England,  and  of  Scotland,  and  of  Wales, 
and  of  Ireland  ?  This  is  the  federal 
principle  which  noble  Lords  opposite 
wish  to  introduce,  and  the  reason  is  that 
it  is  not  convenient  for  them  to  deal 
with  this  measure  in  the  old  consti- 
tutional way.  The  noble  Marquess 
said  that  there  are  strategic  reasons 
for  refusing  to  assent  to  the  policy 
embodied  in  this  Bill.  He  thinks  that 
Ireland  will  be  dangerous  because,  he 
says,  we  are  to  surrender  our  con- 
trolling force.  But  he  is  in  error,  for  all 
military  and  naval  forces  are  to  be 
absolutely  under  the  control  of  the  Im- 
perial Government.  How,  therefore,  are 
we  placing  ourselves  at  a  disadvantage 
strategically  ?  But  these  arguments  are 
merely  the  means  by  which  you  try  to 
veil  your  ineradicable  distrust  of  the 
Irish  people.  I  ask  your  Lordships  to 
recollect,  now  that  you  are  about  to 
throw  out  this  measure  by  an  immense 
majority,  what  has  occurred  on  previous 
occasions,  in  connection  with  similar 
action  on  your  part.  In  1880  you  threw 
out   the  Compensation   for   Disturbance 
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Bill  by  282  against  51,  but  the  very 
next  year  yoa  consented  to  pass  a  far 
more  drastic  and  far-reaching  measure 
— namely,  the  Land  Act  of  1881. 

The  Marquess  op  SALISBURY  : 
That  was  not  the  same  Bill  at  all  ;  the 
other  was  much  worse. 
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•The  Earl  of  KIMBERLEY  :  The 
noble  Marquess  considers  it  was  much 
worse  ;  but  I  have  heard  him  speak  in 
terms  of  the  strongest  condemnation  of  the 
Act  of  1 88 1 .  Why  cannot  you  bring  your- 
selves to  conceive  that  is  a  melancholy 
condition  to  have  a  country  in  the  con- 
dition in  which  Ireland  is  after  your  vain 
attempts  for  a  century  to  rule  her  on  the 
present  system  ?  Why  cannot  you  see 
that  you  ought  not  to  rest  your  govern- 
ment of  Ireland  upon  the  paper  founda- 
tions on  which  it  has  hitherto  been 
founded,  and  that  you  should  make  up 
your  minds  to  rest  it  upon  the  far  firmer 
foundations — ^as  the  experience  of  the 
whole  world  has  shown  them  to  be — of 
giving  to  a  people  who  are  desirous  of  it  the 
management  of  their  own  domestic  affairs, 
when  you  can  do  so,  as  this  Bill  has 
shown  that  it  can  be  done,  consistently 
with  the  maintenance  of  the  unity  of  the 
Empire  and.  the  supremacy  of  Parlia- 
ment ? 

Leave  having  been  given  to  the  Lord 
Bishop  of  Bath  and  Wells  to  vote  in  the 
House,  on  questii'U  whether  the  word 
('*  now  ")  shall  stand  part  of  the  Motion. 
Their  Lordships  divided  : — Contents  41  ; 
Xot-Contents  419. 

Resolved  in  the  negative. 

Bill  to  be  read  2^  this  day  six  months. 

STATiJTORY   RULES    PROCEDURE  BILL. 

( No.  237.) 

Order  of  the  Day  for  the  Third  Read- 
ing, read,  and  dischirged. 

PUBLIC   HEALTH   (LONDON)    ACT,   1891, 
AMENDMENT  BILL.— (No.  260.) 

Read  3*  (according  to  Order),  and 
passed. 

Hoose  adjourned  at  a  qaartcr  before 

One  o*clock  a.m.,  to  Monday  next, 

half-past  Eleven  o'clock. 


HOUSE      OF     COMMONS, 
Friday,  8th  September  1893. 


Q  U E  S  T  10  N  S. 


INOCULATION    EXPERIMENTS    IN 

INDIA. 

Mr.  HOPWOOD  (Lancashire,  S.E., 
Middleton)  :  I  beg  to  ask  the  Under  Secre- 
tary of  State  for  India  whether  he  has 
received  an  answer  to  enable  him  to  sav 
by  what  authority  Dr.  HaflTkiue  has  been 
permitted  to  inoculate  soldiers  at  Agra 
with  cholera  virus  as  an  experimental 
precaution  against  cholera ;  by  what 
authority  was  he  allowed  to  inoculate 
250  school  children  in  elementary  schools, 
and  were  the  children  voluntary  subjects 
of  the  experiment  ;  and  if  he  has  not  yet 
received  the  answer,  will  he  require  the 
authorities  to  send  the  information  at  an 
early  date  ? 

The  UNDER  SECRETARY  of 
STATE  FOR  INDIA  (Mr.  G.  Russell, 
North-  Beds.)  :  The  reply  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  State's  Despatch  asking  for  infor- 
mation on  this  subject  has  not  yet  been 
received.  The  Government  of  India  has 
been  asked  by  telegraph  to  expedite 
their  Report. 

Mr.  HOPWOOD  :  I  beg  to  ask  the 
Under  Secretary  of  State  for  ludia  whe- 
ther Surgeon  Major  King  has  been  re- 
stored to  the  position  from  which  he  had 
been  transferred  for  the  use  of  lymph  not 
now  sanctioned  by  the  Government ;  is 
the  Government  aware  that  thd  lymph 
in  question  is  recommended  in  the 
Mafiual  of  Instruction  on  Vaccination, 
published  by  the  Government  in  India, 
as  formerly  by  tdie  authorities  here  ;  and 
is  the  lymph  in  question  variolous  or 
sinall-pox  in  its  origin,  and  how  is  it  re- 
garded by  the  medical  advisers  of  the 
Indian  Government  ? 

Mr.  G.  RUSSELL  :  The  question  is 
the  repetition  of  one  which  was  asked 
me  by  my  hon.  Friend  on  the  11th  July, 
when  I  informed  him  that  the  Govern- 
ment of  India  would  be  asked  to  furnish 
a  Report.  The  Despatch  was  sent  on  the 
27th  July,  and  the  answer  has  not  yet 
been  received. 
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been  sent  in  to  the  Secretaiy  as  deeiring 
*'  ittend  such  Bitting  and  give  eTideoce. 


DIPHTHBKIA  IN  THE  ISLAND  OF  LEWIS. 

Kb.  weir  (Roaa  and  Cromarty)  :  I  i  t„  „„„„„„„  „„    «    "  "       .  ~i 

,        ,        I     .L^   o        .         t      c-     Ji      ,    -In  consequeoce  of  a  necesBftry  chaDEe  of 

'  day,  tbe  26tb,  to   poBtpoae  that  sitting. 


whether  inquiry  has  been  made    by  thi; 
County    Medical    Officer  of  Health    for 


,nd  on  the  same  day  the  Secretary  sent 


B08B  and  Cromarty  into  the  serious  out-    „„,:„_„   „»  .1  „         ,'        „     •  1,     '    ,  . 


Island  of  Lewis  ;  and  whether,  shouli 
the  Board  of  Supervision  inveBtigate  into 
the  cause  of  the  outbreak,  it  will  do  bo 
through  the  agency  of  a  member  who  i» 
a  medical  man  and  not  entruBt  the  in- 
quiry to  a  lawyer  ? 

The  secretary  for  SCOT- 
LAND (Sir  G.  Tketkltan,  Glasgow, 
Bridgeton)  :  Inquiry  has  been  made  into 
the  recent  outbreak  of  diphtheria  at  the 
Fort  of  NesB  by  the  Sanitary  lledical 
Officer  in  charge  of    that  part    of   thi 


everyone  who  bad  previously  received 
an  intimation  to  attend  and  give 
evidence.      It  is  right   to  add  that  the 

I  poBtpoued  Bitting  was  held  ou  Monday, 
4th  September,  and  continued  into  the 

,  following  day,  when  everyone  interested 
who  came  forward   was  afforded  a   full 

'  opportunity  of  giving  his  evidence. 

THE  CABE  OF  HENRIETTA  WARD. 
Mr.  POWELL  WILLIAMS  (Bir- 
.  !  mingham,  S.)  :  I  beg  to  ask  the  Secre- 
islanil — Dr.Rosa,  of  Borve,  a  thoroughly  !  '"•'y  ot  State  for  the  Home  Department 
competent  official — and  by  the  deputy  .'  whether  hia  attention  has  been  called  to 
Chief  Medical  Officer  of  the  diatrict.  Dr.  the  case  of  Heurietta  Ward,  a  married 
Macrae.  They  have  notified  to  the;  ]  woman  with  four  children,  who  was  con- 
County  Medical  Officer  18  cases  of  mild  victed  on  her  own  coufcaaiou  at  the  Bir- 
type  at  Neas  and  one  at  Barvaa.  The  mingham  Petty  Seasious  ou  the  4th 
infected  districts  have  been '  visited  by  iUBtant  of  atealiug  boots,  and  aeuteuced 
Dra,  Roaa  and  Macrae,  aud  reported  on  ,  '<>  six  weeks'  iinprisonmeot  with  bard 
to  Lewis  Diatrict  Committee,  and  instruc-  labour;  whether  be  is  aware  that  the 
tiooB  given  to  Sanitary  Inspector  as  to  i  woman  bad,  up  lo  the  time  of  her  con- 
necesaary  prompt  action  and  precainiona  victiou,  borne  a  ;:ooil  character,  and  that 
as  to  disinfection,  &c.  The  Board  of  ;  the  offence  was  the  first  of  which  she  had 
Supervision  will  be  made  aware  of  the  ,  been  convicted  ;  aud  whether,  under  all 
outbreak  at  their  nest  meeting  on  the  the  circumstances,  ho  will  take  the 
12th  instant  ;  but,  in  the  circumstances  i  «entence  into  consideration,  with  a  view 
above  staled,  it  is  improbable  that  they  '  "^  according  to  her  the  benefit  of  the 
will  think  it  necessary  to  make  further  ,  •'''"Bt  Offenders  Act  ? 
investigationa.  The  SECRETARY  of  STATE  fob 

I  THE  HOME  DEPARTMENT  (Mr. 
THE  DEEB  FOREST  COMMISSION.  !  AsQUiTH,  Fife,  E.)  :  I  have  carefully 
Mr.  weir  :  I  beg  to  aak  the  Secre-  j  'onsidered  all  the  circumatances of  this 
tary  for  Scotland  whether  it  is  the  fact    lase,  and  I  regret  that  I  do  not  see  my 


that  the  crofters  and 
tanta  of  the  country  around  Thurao  were 
invited  by  the  Deer  Foreat  Coramissiou 
to  attend  at  Thurso,  oui  Tuesday,  29th 
Auguat,  to  give  evidence  at  a  sitting  of  the 
Commiasion  ;  whether,  ou  their  arrival, 
they  found  that  no  aittiug  would  be  held 
that  day  in  consequence  of  the  absence 
of  the  Chairman  and  Secretary  ;  and  why 
no  arrangements  were  made  to  furuiah 
information  to  the  persooB  who  attended 


way  to  interfering  with  the  sentence. 


ogiv. 


YORK  CAVALBT  BARRACKS. 
Mr.  BUTCHER  (York)  :  I  beg  to 
ask  the  Secretary  of  State  for  War 
whether  the  Government  contract  for  the 
painting  of  the  Cavalry  Barracks  at  York 
has  been  sub-let  ;  whether  the  sub-eon- 
(ractor,  to  whom  such  contract  has  been 
sub-let,  is  paying  hia  workmen  employed 
in  doing  the  work  contracted  for  by  such 
as  to^^hen  the^sittiug  of  j  .ontraet  wages  which  in  many  cases  are 
considerably  below  the  wages  generally 
accepted  as  current  in  the  trade  for  com- 
petent workmen  ;  and  having  regard  to 
the  Resolution  of  this  House  of  the  1 3th 
February,  1891,  what  steps  the  Govern- 


the  Commission  would  be  held  P 

Sir  G.  TEEVELYAN  :  It  Ib  the  fact 
that  notices  were  iBsued  in  common  form 
for  a  sitting  at  Thurao  on  Tuesday,  29th 
August,  to  everyone    whose    name    had 
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meDt  propose  to  take  in  regard  to  the 
matter  ? 

•The  financial  SECRETARY 
TO  THE  WAR  OFFICE  (Mr.  Woodall, 
Hanley)  :  A  Report  was  recently  re- 
ceived from  the  local  Trades  Union 
authorities  to  the  effect  that  some  work 
of  this  kind  was  heing  carried  out 
by  a  sub-contractor.  The  General 
Officer  Commanding  at  York  has  been 
directed  to  inquire  into  the  matter. 

TRIAL  BY  JURY  IN  BENGAL. 

Mr.  PAUL  (Edinburgh,  S.)  :  I  beg  to 
ask  the  Under  Secretary  of  State  for  India 
whether  any  steps  have  been  taken  to  ex- 
tend the  system  of  trial  by  jury  in  Bengal 
to  districts  of  that  Province  where  it  does 
not  now  prevail,  and  in  cases  where  it 
does  not  now  apply,  as  recommended  by 
the  native  members  of  the  Commis- 
sion which  recently  reported  on  the  sub- 
ject ? 

Mr.  G.  RUSSELL  :  No,  Sir.  The 
Despatch  which  I  informed  my  hon. 
Friend  on  the  18th  May  the  Secretary  of 
State  was  expecting  from  the  Govern- 
ment of  India  on  the  subject  of  the 
recommendations  of  the  Bengal  Jury 
Commission  has  not  yet  been  received  ; 
and  the  Secretary  of  State  is  unable, 
therefore,  to  make  any  statement  at 
present. 

SCOTCH     RAILWAY    RATES. 

Mr.  ANSTRUTHER  (St.  Andrew's, 
&c.)  :  I  beg  to  ask  the  First  Commis- 
sioner of  Works,  as  Chairman  of  the 
Select  Committee  on  Railway  Rates  and 
Charges,  whether  any  evidence  has  been 
taken  by  the  Committee  as  to  the  rates 
in  force  for  traders  in  the  South  and 
£a8t  of  Scotland,  especially  between 
Edinburgh  or  Leith  «nd  Cupar  Fife  ; 
whether  the  evidence  already  taken  by 
the  Committee  will  be  circulated  to  hon. 
Members ;  and  whether  he  can  hold  out 
any  hope  of  a  final  Report,  at  an  early 
date,  on  the  question  referred  to  the 
Conmiittee  ? 

The  first  COMMISSIONER  of 
WORKS  (Mr.  Shaw-Lepevre,  Brad- 
ford, Central)  :  Three  witnesses  have 
given  evidence  before  the  Railway  Rates 
Committee  as  to  the  rates  in  the  South 
and  East  of  Scotland,  but  not  with 
regard  to  Cupar  Fife  in  particular.  The 
evidence  taken  by  the  Committee  has 
been  reported  to  the  House,  and  has 


been  ordered  to  be  printed  ;  but  I  cannot 
say  how  soon  copies  can  be  circulated 
to  hon.  Members.  The  Committee  will 
meet  to  consider  its  final  Report  as  soon 
as  possible  after  the  re-assembling  of  the 
House  in  November. 

MARKING  OF  FOREIGN  MEAT. 

Colonel  HOWARD  VINCENT 
(Sheffield,  Central)  :  I  beg  to  ask  the 
President  of  the  Board  of  Agriculture 
if  the  attention  of  the  Government  has 
been  called  to  the  evidence  given  before 
the  Select  Committee  on  the  Marking  of 
Foreign  Meat,  and  particularly  to  the 
unanimous  testimony  of  44  witnesses, 
including  several  leading  butchers,  as  to 
the  frequent  supply  to  consumers  of 
cheap  foreign  meat  as  prime  English, 
best  Scotch,  best  Irish,  or  Welsh  mutton, 
at  prices  genuine  Home-produced  articles 
command  ;  and  what  steps  it  is  proposed 
to  take  to  carry  out  the  recommendation 
of  the  Committee  as  to  the  registration 
of  persons  dealing  in  imported  meat  ? 

The  PRESIDENT  or  the  BOARD 
OP  TRADE  (Mr.  Mundella,  Sheffield, 
Brightside)  :  My  right  hon.  Friend  has 
desired  me  to  answer  this  question.  The 
evidence  taken  before  the  Committee  has 
not  yet  been  circulated,  and  we  cannot 
make  any  statement  on  the  subject  until 
we  have  had  an  opportunity  of  fully  con- 
sidering it. 

MAGAZINES  OF  HER  MAJESTTS  SHIPS. 
Mr.  HANBURY  (Preston)  :  I  beg 
to  ask  the  Secretary  to  the  Admiralty 
what  information  the  Admiralty  possess 
as  to  the  temperature  to  which  cordite 
can  safely  be  submitted  in  the  magazines 
of  Her  Majesty^s  ships  ;  whether  in  any, 
and,  if  any,  in  what  vessels  the  magazines 
are  placed  between  the  boilers  ;  and  in 
what  vessels,  by  means  of  non-conduct- 
ing materials  or  otherwise,  adequate  pre- 
cautions have  been  taken  against  tlie 
magazines  becoming  so  hot  as  to  render 
it  dangerous  to  store  cordite  in  them  ? 

•The  SECRETARY  to  the  AD- 
MIRALTY (Sir  U.  Kay-Shuttle- 
WORTH,  Lancashire,  Clitheroe) :  The 
answers  to  the  three  questions  are  : — 
(1.)  Cordite  can  safely  be  submitted  to  a 
temperature  of  100  degs.  Fahrenheit  in 
the  magazines  of  Her  Majesty^s  ships 
without  any  sensible  deterioration.  (2) 
In  the  Sans  Pareily  Nile^  Trafalgar^  the 
seven  vessels  of  Royal  Sovereign  class, 
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and  the  Hood.  (3)  lu  all  vessels  where 
magazine  temperatures  of  100  degs.  or 
above  have  been  noted  proper  precautions 
have  been,  or  are  being,  taken  to  keep 
the  magazines  within  that  limit. 

WEIGHING  INSTRUMENTS  IN   GOVERN- 
MENT ESTABLISHMENTS. 

Mr.  JESSE  COLLINGS  (Birming- 
ham, Bordesley)  :  I  beg  to  ask  the  Pre- 
sident of  the  Board  of  Trade  whether 
scales  and  other  weighing  instruments 
used  in  dockyards  and  other  Government 
establishments  are  required  to  have  the 
stamp  of  the  Local  Authority  in  which 
they  are  used  in  addition  to  the  stamp  of 
the  Local  Authority  in  which  they  were 
made  ;  and,  if  not,  whether  such  scales 
and  weighing  instruments  are  being  used 
in  violation  of  the  provisions  of  the  Act 
of  1889  ? 

Mr.  MUNDELLA  :  I  have  no  infor- 
mation that  scales  and  other  weighing 
instruments  used  in  dockyards  and  other 
Government  establishments  are  required 
to  be  re-stamped  as  referred  to  in  the 
question  of  the  right  hon.  Member  ;  and 
the  Board  of  Trade  are  advised  that  the 
Weights  and  Measures  Acts  do  not  re- 
quire weighing  instruments  which  are 
the  property  of  the  Crown  to  be  stamped 
by  the  Inspectors  of  Weights  and  Mea- 
sures appointed  by  the  Local  Authorities. 

APPLICATION    OF  RATES  TO  PAYMENT 
OF  PENSIONS. 

Dr.  FARQUHARSON  (Aberdeen- 
shire, W.)  :  I  beg  to  ask  the  Lord  Ad- 
vocate whether  County  Councils  are 
entitled  under  the  existing  law  to  apply 
rates  to  the  payment  of  pensions  or 
grants  ? 

•The  lord  ADVOCATE  (Mr.  J. 
B.  Balfour,  Clackmannan,  &c.)  :  If 
I  were  to  answer  my  hon.  Friend's 
question  in  general  terms,  my  reply 
would  be  in  the  negative,  unless  where 
such  pensions  are  permitted  by  Statute ; 
but  if  I  were  asked  whether  a  County 
Council  may,  under  special  circum- 
stances, and  as  part  of  an  arrange- 
ment for  the  retirement  of  a  deserving 
servant,  make  to  him  a  superannuation 
allowance,  I  cannot  say  that  this  would 
be  necessarily  illegal. 

GREENWICH  AGE  PENSIONS. 

Mr.  E.  J.  C.  MORTON  (Devon- 
port)  :  I  beg  to  ask  the  Civil  Lord  of 

Sir  U.  Kay-ShuUleworth 


the  Admiralty  if  he  is  now  able  to  state 
what  steps  the  Admiralty  will  take  to 
ensure  that  all  those  qualified  to  receive 
Greenwich  Age  Pensions  shall  receive 
them  ? 

The  civil  LORD  of  the  AD- 
MIRALTY (Mr.  E.  Robertson, 
Dundee)  :  The  Treasury  having  assented 
to  the  recommendation  of  the  Committee 
on  Greenwich  Hospital  Age  Pensions 
that  a  sum  of  £16,000  a  year  shall  be 
added  from  Naval  Funds  to  the  amount 
previously  available  for  these  pensions, 
additional  pensions  to  this  amount  will 
be  granted  from  1st  October  next.  An 
explanatory  statement  on  this  subject 
will  be  laid  on  the  Table  in  a  few  days. 

AFFAIRS  AT  HARBOUR  ISLAND, 
BAHAMAS. 

Mr.  godson  (Kidderminster):  I 
beg  to  ask  the  Under  Secretary  of  Stato 
for  the  Colonies  whether  the  attention  of 
the  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies 
has  been  called  to  a  letter  from  Mr. 
Julius  Stafford  Solomon,  late  Resident 
Justice  at  Harbour  Island,  Bahamas,  to 
the  Chief  Justice  of  the  Colony,  in  which 
Mr.  Solomon  intimates  that  ho  has  been 
compelled  by  the  Bahamian  Govern- 
ment to  reluctantly  resign  his  position  as 
a  Resident  Magistrate  ;  whether  any» 
and  if  any  what,  offence  was  alleged 
against  Mr.  Solomon ;  whether  he  is 
aware  that,  upon  Mr.  Solomon  quitting 
office,  the  Resident  Justice  at  Governors 
Harbour,  Bahamas,  was  transferred  ta 
his  post  at  Harbour  Island,  and  a  Mr» 
Austin  Thompson,  a  brother-in-law  of 
R.  H.  Sawyer,  a  member  of  the  Executive 
Council,  was  provisionally  appointed  as 
Resident  Justice  at  Governors  Harbour  ; 
whether  he  is  also  aware  that,  after  an 
inquiry  recently  held  before  the  Execu- 
tive Council  of  the  Colony  into  some 
alleged  misconduct  of  the  Postmaster  of 
the  Colony,  the  said  Postmaster  was 
suspended  from  office  and  Mr.  Austin 
Thompson  appointed  provisionally  to 
fulfil  the  duties  of  Postmaster ;  and 
whether  the  Secretary  of  State  will 
cause  inquiry  to  be  made  both  into  the 
circumstances  attending  Mr.  Solomon^s 
quitting  office  and  Mr.  Austin  Thomp<> 
son's  appointment  as  Resident  Justice  and 
acting  Postmaster  ? 

The  under  SECRETARY  op 
STATE  FOR  THE  COLONIES  (Mr.  S. 
Buxton,  Tower  Hamlets,  Poplar)  :  Mr* 
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Yelverton,  the  Chief  Justice  of  the 
Bahamas,  has  in  a  Letter  received  to-dav 
coramiiuicated  to  the  Secretary  of  State 
a  letter  addressed  to  him  by  Mr.  Solomon, 
late  Resident  Justice  of  Harbour  Island, 
in  which  he  implies  that  he  has  been 
compelled  to  resign  his  office.  The 
Secretary  of  State  is  not  aware  that  any 
offence  has  been  alleged  against  Mr. 
Solomon.  The  Governor  reported  that 
Mr.  Solomon  had  retired  on  a  pension, 
but  we  have  no  information  of  the  circum- 
stances which  led  to  his  retirement ;  but, 
in  view  of  Mr.  Solomon's  letter,  further 
iDquirles  are  being  made.  On  the  re- 
tirement of  Mr.  Solomon,  Mr.  O'Halloran, 
the  Resident  Justice  of  Governors  Har- 
bour, was  provisionally  appointed  Resi- 
dent Justice  of  Harbour  Island,  and  Mr. 
Austin  Thompson  was  provisionally  ap- 
pointed Resident  Justice  of  Governor's 
Harbour.  These  provisional  appointments 
have  been  duly  reported  to  the  Secretary 
of  State,  but  have  not  yet  been  confirmed 
by  him.  The  Postmaster  of  the  Bahamas 
has  been  suspended  from  his  office. 
Pending  the  appointment  of  a  new  Post- 
master, the  officer  administering  the 
Government  has  appointed  Mr.  Austin 
Thompson  to  be  acting  Postmaster. 

Mr.  AUSTEN  CHAMBERLAIN 
(Worcestershire,  E.)  :  Was  Mr.  Solomon 
retired  on  account  of  his  age  ? 

Mr.  S.  BUXTON  :  The  only  infor- 
mation received  by  the  Colonial  Office  is 
that  he  retired  on  a  pension. 

THE  BEHAR  CADASTRAL  SURVEY. 

Mr.  WEBSTER  (St.  Pancras,  E.)  : 
I  beg  to  ask  the  Under  Secretary  of  State 
for  India  whether,  under  the  Bengal 
Tenancy  Act  of  1885,  any  limits  are  im- 
posed as  to  the  area  within  which  the 
Government  is  empowered  to  make  a 
compulsory  survey  at  the  expense  of  the 
landlords  and  tenants  ;  and,  if  so,  whe- 
ther the  Government  of  Bengal  would  be 
instructed  to  observe  those  limits  in  its 
operations  in  connection  with  the  Behar 
Cadastral  Survey  ? 

Mr.  G.  RUSSELL:  Section  101  of 
the  Bengal  Tenancy  Act  of  1885  permits 
the  Local  Government  to  make  a  survey 
and  record  of  rights  in  a  local  area  with- 
out any  limitation  with  the  previous  sanc- 
tion of  the  Governor  General  in  Council, 
and  permits  the  local  Government  to  do 
so  without  such  previous  sanction  in  four 
specified  cases.     Section  114  of  the  same 
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Act  provides  for  the  defrayal  of  the  cost 
of  such  operation,  in  either  case,  by  the 
landlords  and  tenants.  The  Secretary  of 
State  is  confident  that  the  Govern- 
ment of  Bengal  are  duly  observing  the 
requirements  of  the  law  in  this  matter. 

A  CRIMEAN  VETERAN. 

Viscount  WOLMER  (Edinburgh, 
W.)  :  I  beg  to  ask  the  Secretary  of 
State  for  War  whether  his  attention  has 
been  called  to  the  case  of  David  Gordon, 
late  No.  6,024,  who  has  served  in  the 
Crimea,  and  was  discharged  from  the 
Grenadier  Guards  on  January  26,  1861, 
with  a  good  character,  and  with  the 
record  of  10  years'  service  in  the  Army 
certified  on  his  parchment  discharge  cer- 
tificate ;  and,  if  so,  whether  he  will  state 
the  reason  why  Gordon  has  been  in- 
formed in  an  Official  Letter  of  May  20, 
1893,  that  he  is  not  eligible  as  an  appli- 
cant for  a  special  Crimean  pension  be- 
cause he  has  only  nine  years  and  364 
days'  service  in  the  Army  reckoning  for 
pension  ? 

The  financial  SECRETARY 
TO  THE  WAR  OFFICE  (Mr.  Woodall, 
Hanley)  :  Private  Gordon  served  from 
December  ^0,  1850,  to  January  26,  1861 
— i.e.,  10  years  and  28  days  ;  but  he  for- 
feited 29  days*  service,  and  consequently 
could  only  reckon  nine  years  364  days 
towards  pension.  As  10  years  is  the 
minimum  qualifying  service  for  the 
special  campaign  pension,  he  is  not  en- 
titled thereto.  It  must  not  be  forgotten 
that  the  number  of  these  special  cam- 
paign pensions  is  limited,  and,  though  10 
years  is  the  minimum  service  qualifying, 
there  are  very  many  of  the  unsuccessful 
applicants  who  have  served  a  much  longer 
time,  and  whose  cases  naturally  have  pre- 
cedence. 

Viscount  WOLMER  :  I  wish  to  ask 
whether  the  hon.  Member  observes  that 
the  application  made  by  this  man  is  to 
be  enrolled  among  the  applicants  ;  and 
whether,  although  this  man^s  discharge 
certified  that  he  had  served  10  years,  the 
Treasury  refuses  to  hold  him  eligible 
because  his  term  of  service  was  one  day 
short  of  the  10  years  ? 

Mr.  woodall  :  I  admit  that  it  is 
a  very  hard  case  ;  and  if  the  10  years, 
instead  of  qualifying  as  an  applicant, 
qualified  for  pension,  we  should,  of 
course,  press  the  claim  upon  the  Treasury  ; 
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but,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  man  stands 
a  long  way  behind  other  claimants. 

Viscount  WOLMER  :  May  the  man 
not  be  allowed  to  be  enrolled  among  the 
applicants,  and  then  his  application  would 
take  its  chance  among  the  rest  ? 

Mr.  WOODALL  :  I  will  promise  to 
go  into  the  matter  if  I  see  the  smallest 
chance  of  his  obtaining  a  pension  in  the 
event  of  his  title  as  an  applicant  being 
admitted. 

FOREIGN  NAVIES. 

Mr.  HANBURY  (Preston)  :  I  beg  to 
ask  the  Secretary  to  the  Admiralty 
whether  he  can  state  what  is  the 
amount  estimated  for  new  construction 
during  the  present  year  in  the  Navies  of 
Germany,  Russia,  France,  and  Italy 
respectively  ? 

•Sir  U.  KAY-SHUTTLEWORTH  : 
Germany,  £947,725 ;  Russia,  £1,692,124 ; 
France,  £2,918,120;  Italy,  £1,000,000. 
The  corresponding  estimated  expenditure 
in  cash  and  stores  (including  contract 
ships  under  Naval  Defence  Act)  for  this 
country  is,  for  1893-4,  £2,982,086, 

THE  NATIONAL  TELEPHONE  COMPANY. 

Captain     BAGOT     (Westmoreland, 

Kendal)  :  I  beg  to  ask  the   Postmaster 

General  whether,  in    view  of   the   fact 

that  the  Report  of  the  Select  Committee 

on  the  Telegraphs  Bill,  on  which    the 

agreement   between  the  Post  Office  and 

the  National   Telephone  Company  is  to 

be  founded,  was  arrived  at  without  any 
evidence  being  taken  either  from  any 
Municipal  Corporation  or  from  any  re- 
presentative of  the  telephone-using  public, 
and  that  the  Committee  was  appointed 
on  the  eve  of  the  Dissolution,  he  will  con- 
sider the  advisability  of  the  reappoint- 
ment of  the  Committee  to  take  further 
evidence  in  the  interests  of  the  public 
before  concluding  the  agreement  with 
the  National  Telephone  Company  ? 


Mr.  SAUNDERS  (Newiugton,  Wal- 
worth)  :  I  beg  to  ask  the  Postmaster 
General  if  he  will  give  the  London 
County  Council  an  opportunity  of  con- 
sidering the  proposed  agreement  with  the 
National  Telephone  Company  before  it  is 
completed  ? 

Mr.  Woodall 
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Sir  J.  FERGUSSON  (Manchester, 
N.E.)  :  I  beg  to  ask  the  Postmaster 
General  whether,  in  view  of  the  desire 
to  that  effect  expressed  in  several  large 
Provincial  centres,  he  proposes  to  lay 
upon  the  Table  the  agreement  in  regard 
to  telephones  made  with  the  National 
Telephone  Company  before  its  final  con- 
clusion ;  whether  that  agreement  is  in 
accordance  with  the  heads  of  agree- 
ment signed  by  his  predecessor  and  with 
the  Report  of  the  Select  Committee  of 

1892  ;  whether  it  leaves  him  at  his  di8-# 
cretion  to  grant  licences  to  other  Com- 
panies and'  to  Municipalities  ;  and 
whether  it  extends  at  all  the  present 
licence  of  the  National  Telephone 
Company  ? 

Mr.  J.  STUART  (Shoreditch, 
Hoxton)  :  I  beg  to  ask  the  Postmaster 
General  whether,  in  the  proposed  agree- 
ment between  the  Post  Office  and  the 
National  Telephone  Company,  there  is 
any  clause  which  directly  or  indirectly 
interferes  with  the  power  of  the  London 
County  Council  to  establish  and  carry  on 
at  any  time  hereafter,  if  licensed.  Tele- 
phone Exchanges  in  the  Metropolis  ? 

•The    postmaster    GENERAL 

(Mr.    A.    Morley,    Nottingham,    E.)  : 

There  appears  to  be  some  doubt  as  to 

what  was  intended  by  the  Report  of  the 

Committee    6n    the    Telegraph    Bill    of 

1892.  I  am  informed  that  some  Members 

of    the    Committee    understood    by    the 

words  used  that  the  agreement  should  be 

laid  on  the  Table  before  final  ratification, 

while  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  the   lato 

Postmaster  General  and  the  right  hon. 

Gentleman  the   late    Chancellor  of    the 

Exchequer,  both  of  whom  served  on  the 

Committee,  and   the  latter  of  whom  was 

its  Chairman,  understood  and  intended 

the  words  which  were  used  to  mean 
that  Parliament  should  be  informed  of 
the  terms  of  the  agreement  after  it  was 
concluded.  My  right  hon.  Friend  is 
aware  that  the  proposed  agreement  is 
intended  to  carry  out  the  policy  for  which 
he  became  responsible,  and,  indeed,  will 
be  the  document  embodying  in  legal 
form  the  heads  of  agreement  which   he 
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wtsb^  of  the  Local  Authority,  does  ex- 
clude any  other  Body  from  doiog  so  ? 

•Mr.  a.  MORLEY  :    The  agreement 
does  not  give  any   special    powers    that 


settled  with  the  Company,  and  which 
were  signed  by  him  on  behalf  of  tbe  late 
Government  before  be  left  Office.  Under 
these  circumstances,  and  as  I  understand 
he  suggests  that  the  document  should  be 
laid  OD  the  Table  of  the  House  before  its 
final  conclusion,  and  considering  the 
difTerence  of  opinion  which  appears  to 
exist  as  to  what  was  intended  by  the 
Report  of  the  Committee,  I  have  decided 
to  take  the  course  suggested,  and  to  lay 
the  proposed  agreement  on  the  Table 
before  it  is  signed.  The  draft  of  the 
agreement  is  now  under  the  consideration 
of  the  Company.  I  am  advised  that  it  is. 
in  strict  accordance  with'  the  heads  of 
agreement,  which  were,  'as  I  have 
said,  signed  by  my  predecessor,  and 
with  the  Report  of  the  Select  Committee, 
as  well  as  with  the  Treasury  Minute 
which  was  laid  before  Parliament.  It  in 
BO  way  limits  or  affects  the  discretion  of 
the  Poatmaster  General  to  grant  licences 
for  telephone  exchange  business.  It  doe& 
not  extend  the  term  of  the  licence  of  the 
National  Company.  It  restricts  the 
operations  of  the  Company  to  specified 
areas,  and  withdraws  from  them  the 
right  to  establish  and  work  trunk  wires 
between  these  areas.  But  it  confers  on 
the  Company  the  right  to  exercise  the 
powers  which  are  conferred  on  tbe  Post- 
master General  himself  by  the  Telegraph 
Acts  of  1863  and  1878,  and  by  the  pro- 
visions in  the  Telegraph  Act,  1892,  re- 
lating to  Provisional  Orders.  But  this 
right  is  subjected  in  every  case  to  the 
veto  of  the  Local  Authorities  specified  in 
Section  5  of  tbe  Telegraph  Act  of  last 
Session. 

Sir  J.  F£RGUSSON  :  I  wish  to 
ask  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  whether 
power  is  given  to  take  up  streets  without 
the  consent  of  tbe  Local  Authorities  P 

Mr.  a.  MORLEY  :  No ;  it  is  subject 
to  the  veto  of  the  Local  Authorities. 

Mb.  TOMLINSON  (Preston) :  Will 
an  opportunity  be  given  to  tbe  Honse  for 
discussing  tbe  agreem^Dt  P 

Mr.  a.  MORLEY  :  As  soon  as  the 
agreement  is  come  to  It  will  be  laid  on 
tbe  Table  of  tbe  House. 

Mr.  GIBSON    BOWLES:    May  I 

ask  tbe  right  hon.  Gentlemam  whether 
the  agreement,  though  it  does  not  give 
power  to  take  up   Blreete  agftiast  the 
2  A  2 


licencees. 

■Mh.  PROVAND  (Glasgow,  Black- 
friars)  :  If  the  Telephone  Company  get 
these  powers  will  it  abut  out  any  com- 
peting Company,  or  the  Municipality 
itself,  should  it  desire  to  establish  tele- 
phones ? 

*Mr.  a.  MORLEY  :  That  is  a  matter 
for  the  Local  Governing  Authority  to 
decide. 

Mr.  a.  C.  MORTON  (Peterborough) : 
Will  sufficient  time  be  given  to  Local 
Authorities  to  consider  the  terms  of 
the  agreement  ? 

•Mr.  HOZIER  (Lanarkshire,  S.)  :  WiU 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  kindly  arrange 
to  have  the  agreement  considered  by  the 
House  dnring  the  Autumn  Sitting,  and 
not  during  the  present  Sitting  ? 

•Ur.  a.  MORLEY:  That  will  depend 
on  when  the  agreement  is  made.  In 
reply  to  the  hon.  Member  for  Peter- 
borough, I  have  to  say  that  there  will 
be  ample  time  for  the  Local  Authorities 
to  consider  the  agreement. 

THE  NIGER  COMPANY. 
Mb.  T.  BAYLEY  (D-rbyshire, 
Chesterfield)  :  I  beg  to  ask  the  Under 
Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs  if 
he  will  take  steps  to  get  at  tbe  truth  of 
the  report  freely  circulated  in  the  papers, 
that  natives  who  attempted  to  cross  tbe 
territory  of  the  Royal  Chartered  Niger 
Company  from  one  region  outside  tbe 
Company's  jurisdiction  to  another  have 
been  summarily  shot  ? 

•Sir  E.  grey  :  If  any  specific  case, 
supported  by  trustworthy  evidence,  is 
reported  to  Her  Majesty's  Government, 
they  will  make  inquiries,  hut  they  cannot 
do  so  on  mere  hearsay. 

Mr.  T.  BAYLEY  :  Do  I  understand 
the  answer  to  indicate  that  Her  Majesty's 
Government  have  no  Representative  in 
the  territory  of  the  Niger  Company  ? 
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•Sir  E.  grey  :  The  Niger  Companj  and   I    must,   therefore,   ask    the    hon. 
is  primarily  responsible  for  the  adminis-  Member  to  postpone  it. 
tration  of  its  own  territory.   The  Govern- 
ment   have    no    Bepreaentative    in    the  DEER  FOREST  COMMISSION  FEES. 

^^^^^^y-  Mr.  DALZIEL   (Kirkcaldy,  &c.)  :  I 

bee:  to  ask   the  Secretary  for  Scotland 

PUBLIC  HEALTH  REPORTS.  ^^^  .^  .^  ^1,^^  ^^^  ^^^^^^  ^  j^^^^^  ^^ 

Mr.  JESSE  COLLINGS  :  I  beg  to  the  Royal  Commission  on  Deer  Forests, 

ask  the  President  of  the  Local  Govern-  w   remunerated   to    the   extent  of    five 

ment  Board  whether,  in  view  of  the  im-  ^'""^f  *  ^fJ  ^^"^  ^'«  services;  whether 

*  xi     r>        .      £  xi.     ^#   1*     1  any  other  Member  of  the  Commission  is 

portance  of  the  Reports  of  the  Medical  i/,^^^;  ^  „f            ,„  beyond  an  allow- 

Officer  of  Hea  th,  he  w.ll  cause  such  B^-  ^^^^  ^/^^^      .„^^        ^^  f^^  ^^     ^^^ 

ports  to  be  sent  to  the  officers  of  health  u  ^u     ^u                 *  *    iii,  r«^«yi«  «.«- 

^g  xu     o     'A         A    *u    •*•      i.u        u     X  whether  the  payment  to  Mr.  Gordon  waa 

of  the  Sanitary  Au  horities  throughout  ^^^  ^^  ^j^^  ^^^^^  ^^  ^^^  Commissioners ; 

the  Kmgdom,  and  also  to  free  hbranes  ^^^    .^   ^^   ^^J^^^   ^^^^   ^l^^  exceptional 

and  to  village  reading  rooms  ?  treatment  accorded  to  Mr.  Gordon  has 

•The  PRESIDENT  of  the  LOCAL  caused  great  dissatisfaction  both  inside 

GOVERNMENT  BOARD  (Mr.  H.  H.  »°.<^  ^"^^^'^^  ^^  ^^^  "^"^«  ^^   ^^'^  C^°^- 
Fowler,  Wolverhampton,  E.)  :     I  may 

say  that  I  sympathise  to  a  great  extent  Sir  G.  TREVELYAN  :  Mr.  Gordon 

with  the  desire  of  the  right  hon.  Gentle-  is  a  land  surveyor  and  valuator  of  great 

man.     The  Local  Government  Board  are  experience.     As  it  is  a  usual  custom  in 

in  the  habit  of  forwarding  Medical  Re-  the  case  of  professional  men  who  serve 

ports  to  the  Local  Authorities  and  the  on  Commissions  where  their  professional 

Local  Public  Officers.   I  would  point  out  knowledge  is  made  use  of,  the  Treasury 

that  the  Treasury  did  not  agree  with  my  has    granted    Mr.   Gordon    professional 

predecessor,  Mr.  Ritchie,  as  to  a  further  remuneration.       The      other     Members 

extension  of  this   distribution.     I   have  receive  the  usual    subsistence  allowance 

not  had  the  opportunity  yet  of  approach-  with     their     travelling     expenses,    and 

ing  the  Treasury,  but  I  mean  to  make  a  according  to  the    regulations  laid  down 

further  effort   in    that   direction,  when,  by   the    Treasury   they   cannot  .  receive 

perhaps,  I  may  meet  with  a  better  fate  "^ore.     The  arrangement  that  Mr.  Gor- 

than  Mr.  Ritchie  when  he  made  a  similar  ^on  should  receive  professional  remunera- 

application.  tion  was  made   according  to  the  usual 

practice,  and  not  at  the  request  of  the 

MANCHESTER  SHIP  CANAL.  Conimissioners.     I  am  aware  that  some 

of  the  Members  of  the  Commission  have 

Mr.   KNOWLES    (Salford,  W.)  :    I  been  dissatisfied  with  the  arrangement, 

beg  to  ask  the  President  of  the  Local  i^^^    DALZIEL  :    May    I    ask    the 

Government  Board  whether  his  attention  right   hon.    Gentleman    whether    he    is 

has   been   drawn   to   the   fact   that  the  aware  that  of  the  seven  Comn.issioners 

nuisance   arising   from    the   Manchester  ^o"r  voted  against  payment,  and  that  the 

Ship  Canal  has  become  dangerous  to  the  Proposal  was  only  adopted  by  Mr.  Gor- 

1      1x1     r  xi     •  1    I  'x     ^       e  j.^     r>       X  don  voting  for  the  payment  for  himself, 

health  of  the  mhabitants  of  the  County  j  xi     r»i    •             *   "^  .  .       .            .      I 

_^           ,     #  o  1*     •        11  s.nd  the  Chairman  exercising  two  votes  r 

Borough  of  Salford  and  the  neighbour-  ^       ^    mr^T^xrT^T  x-  a  ^t      ▼ 

,,,,,,                            f ,       ,  Sir  G.  TREVELYAN  :   I  can  only 

hood  ;  and  whether,  as  suggested  by  the  ^^^  cognisance  of  the  resolutions  that 

Council,  he  wil     direct   a    Government  are  communicated  to  me  by  the  Secretary 

inquiry  to  be  held  as  to  the  best  means  ^^  ^^^  Commission  as  coming  from  the 

of  dealing  with  the  subject  ?  Commission,  and   I  could  not  make  any 

Mr.  H.  H.  fowler  :  This  question  inquiries  as  to   what   passed  within  the 

appeared  on  the  Paper  only  this  morning.  Royal  Commission,  perfectly  independent 

It  will  require   some  communication  to  ^f  the  Scotch  Office, 

take  place  between   the  Local  Govern-  Mr.  WEIR  :  May  I  ask  the  right  hon. 

ment  Board  and  the  Salford  authorities.  Gentleman  whether  Mr.  Gordon  attends 
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most  regulftrlj  on  these  days  oa  which  he    the  Chancellor  of  the  Excheqaet 
receives  a  fee,  and  on  the  other  days  he    definite  and  final  liet  P 
Beldora  puts  in  an  appearance  ?  "  "  '        "' 

Sm  H.  MAXWELL  (Wigton)  :  ] 
wish  to  ask  whether  it  is  true,  ai 
reported,  that  three  Ucinbere  of  th( 
Commission  have  sent  in  their  resigna' 

Sib  G.  TREVELYAN  :   No 


I  the 


Mr.  a.  C.  MORTON  :  I  wish  to  ask 
whether  it  would  not  be  advieahle,  in 
caMs    of     this     sort,    that     paid     laud 


W.  HARCOURT :  I  do  not 
propose  to  add  any  other  measures  to 
that  list.  I  got  the  fullest  informatioD  I 
could  upon  the  subject  of  the  Bill,  and  I 
have  given  the  House  the  result. 

Mb.  PAUL:    Will  the   Governmeot 
it  is  I  not  consider  the  possibility  of  taking  the 
I  Bill  in  the  Autumn  Session  ? 

Sik  W.  HARCOURT  :  I  do  not  think 
can  add  to  the  answer  I  gave. 


surveyo 
•  vote  o 

-s  should  not  be  allowed 
n  the  CoiumisDion  ? 

[No. 

nswer  was  given.] 

FATAL  ACCIDENTS  IS  SCOTLAND. 
Mr.  PAUL  :  I  beg  to  ask  the  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer  vrhethe 


BBA  FIKHEKIKS. 
Mr.  ANSTRUTHER  (St.  Andrews, 
&c.):I  beg  to  ask  the  Patronage  Secrctftry,. 
tis  Chairman  of  the  Select  Committee  on 
Sea  Fisheries,  when  the  Evidence  given 
before  that  Committee  will  be  printed 
and  distributed;  and  if  he  can  state 
whether  the   Government  intend  during 


Fatal  Accidents  Inquiry  (Scotland)  Bill    the  present  Session  of  Parliament  to  give 


not  a  contentions  measure,  as 
passed  through  the  Standing  Committee 
on  Law,  and  as  it  affects  the  whole  in- 
dustrial population  of  Scotland,  the  Go- 
remment  will  give  an  opportunity  for 
paesing  il,  either  before  the  Adjournment 
or  during  the  Autumn  Sitting  ?  I  also 
desire  to  ask  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
whether  he  ie  aware  that  the  Bill  was 
supported  in  ihe  Grand  Committee  by  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  the  Member  for 
St.  Andrew's  University,  and  also  by 
the  late  Under  Secretary  of  State  for  the 
Home  Department  7 

Sir  W.  HARCOURT ;  I  answered 
this  question  yesterday,  when  I  gave,  as 
a  reason  for  not  including  that  measive 
in  the  list  of  Bills  which  we  hope  to  be 
able  to  pass,  that  I  was  informed  that 
alterations  had  been  made  in  the  Bill 
which  rendered  it  controversial.  I  have 
no  personal  knowledge  of  this  matter,  but 
1  obtained  all  the  information  I  could  on 
the  subject. 

Mb.  PAUL  :  May  I  ask  whether  thi 


effect  by  legislation  to  the  recommenda- 
tions contained  in  the  Report  of  that 
Committee  ? 

•TpE  PARLIAMENTARY  SECRE- 
TARY TO  THE  TREASURY  (Mr. 
Marjori BANKS,  Berwickshire)  :  I  have 
made  inquiries  of  the  printers,  and 
they  promise  that  the  evidence  shall  be  in 

the  hands  of  Members  not  later  than  the 
end  of  this  mouth.  TheGovornmeutdonot 
intend  to  introduce  any  new  measure,  but 
it  is  their  intention  to  pass  the  Scotch 
Fisheries  Bill.  The  only  thing  necessary 
to  secure  the  realisation  of  that  good  in- 
tention is  the  support  and  co-operation 
of  the  hoD.  Member  in  passing  this  entirety 
non-conteutious  and    non-Party  measure 


Mb.  ANSTRUTHER  :  I  desire  to 
ask  my  right  hon.  Friend  if  it  is  not  the 
casft  that  between  myself  and  the  Secre- 
tary for  Scotland  there  is  no  contention 
with  regard  to  the  Scotch  Fisheries  Bill, 
and  that  the  Amendmeuts  which  I  have 
ri«bt"uor  GiotSn'  ir\;."6'"th.ri    t'l^fi"  Ik"  Paper  .re  .c«.pl.ble  lo  the 


moved  in  Committee 
favour  of  holding  inqi 


indment 
B  before  a  jury 


right  hon.  Gentleman  F 
Sib  H.  MAXWELL : 


o  ask 


aa  well  as  before  the  Sheriff,  and  that  I  "'  "t '»  possible  to  treat  as  a  non-contro- 

withdrew  the  Amendment  because  I  was  *ersial  measure  a  Bill  in  regard  to  which 

assured    hy    the  Representotives   of  the  ""^re  are  no  less  than  seven  pages  of 

Government  that  that  would  make  the  Amendments  ? 


mtroversial    and    prevent 


MARJORIBANKS  :    I  cannot 

i  undertake  to  decide  what  is  the  conten- 

Mr!  HENEAGE  (Great  Grimsby)  :    tion  between  the  Secretary  for  Scotland 


I  desire  to  ask  whether  tbe  House  i 


and  the  hon.  Member  for  St.  Andrews. 


take  the  liat  of  measures  announced  by    In  reply  to  the  hon.  Gentleman  oppoeite, 
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in  the  Shannon, 
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I  have  reason  to  believe  that  the  greater  ^ 
portion  of  the  Amendments  to  the  Bill 
will  be  withdrawn. 

POST  OFFICE  SAVINGS  BANK  DEPOSITS 

IN  IRELAND. 

[7  Mr.  sexton  (Kerry,  N.)  :  I  beg 
to  ask  the  Postmaster  General  whether 
the  number  and  amount  of  deposits  in  the 
Post  Office  Savings  Banks  in  Ireland  for 
the  half-year  ended  30th  June  last 
exceeded  the  number  and  amount  of 
deposits  for  the  corresponding  period  of 
1892  ;  and,  if  so,  to  what  extent  ;  and 
whether  since  the  beginning  of  the 
ourrent  half-year  the  deposits  have 
exceeded  the  withdrawals  in  number  and 
amount  ? 

•Mr.  a.  MORLEY  :  The  number  of 
deposits  in  the  Post  Office  Savings 
Banks  in  Ireland  during  the  half-year  end- 
ing 30th  June  last  was  195,969,  or  2,537 
more  than  during  the  corresponding 
period  of  1892.  The  amount  deposited 
in  the  same  period  was  about  £601,000, 
or  about  £12,000  more  than  in  1892. 
During  the  first  two  months  of  the 
current  half-year,  that  is,  July  and 
August,  the  deposits  exceeded  the  with- 
drawals by  about  36,000  in  number  and 
about  £24,000  in  amount. 

Mr.  T.  W.  RUSSELL  (Tyrone,  S.)  : 
I  desire  to  ask  whether  the  attention  of 
the  Postmaster  General  has  been  drawn 
to  the  Report  just  laid  on  the  Table  of 
the  House,  in  which  it  is  stated  that 
the  amount  of  deposits  is  £49,000  less 
than  the  amount  estimated  at  the  close  of 
1892 ;  and  whether  this  is  the  first  occa- 
sion since  the  establishment  of  the  Post 
Office  Savings  Banks  in  which  the 
estimated  balance  was  less  by  £49,000 
than  it  was  in  the  preceding  half-y^r  ? 
I  would  also  ask  whether  the  Report 
stated  that  certain  information  is  not 
favourable,  and  why  this  information  is 
for  the  first  time  withheld  ;  and  whether 
the  attention  of  the  Postmaster  General 
has  been  drawn  to  the  paragraph  which 
stated  that  for  the  first  time  in  the 
history  of  these  banks  there  was  a 
decrease  of  £49,000  ? 

•Mr.  a.  MORLEY  :  That  is  a  ques- 
tion which  it  is  clearly  impossible  to 
answer  without  notice.  My  attention 
has  been  drawn  to  the  Report,  but  not  to 
the  paragraph  referred  to.  If  the  hon. 
Gentleman  wishes  for  an  answer  I  must 
ask  him  to  put  down  a  question. 

Mr.  Marjoribanks 


Mr.  T.  W.  RUSSELL  :  I  will  do  so. 
Mr.  sexton  :  I  wish  to  ask  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  whether  ho  is 
aware  that  the  period  of  heavy  with- 
drawals extended  only  from  March  to 
June,  within  which  time  speeches  and 
letters  were  published  advising  the 
public  to  withdraw,  and  whether  there 
has  been  a  great  increase  of  deposits 
and  a  great  falling  off  in  withdrawals  since 
the  public  became  acquainted  with  the 
provisions  of  the  Home  Rule  Bill  ? 

•Mr.  a.  MORLEY  :  I  do  not  ^^ay  how 
far  the  speeches  and  letters  affected  the 
result,  but  the  fact  is  as  stated  by  the 
hon.  Member. 

Mr.  T.  W.  RUSSELL  :  Was  it  not 
rather  caused  by  the  declaration  that 
the  House  of  Lords  would  throw  out  the 
Bill? 

Sir  T.  lea  :  I  desire  to  ask  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  was  not  the  advice  to 
which  the  hon.  Member  for  Kerry  re- 
ferred given  in  a  letter  addressed  to  the 
editor  of  a  paper  ? 

•Mr.  a.  MORLEY  :  The  hon.  Gen- 
tleman  referred  to  newspaper  letters. 

THE  liECEXT  DISASTER  IN  THE 
SHANNON. 

Mr.  sexton  :  I  be<r  to  ask  the 
President  of  the  Board  of  Trade  whether 
he  proposes  to  take  any  action  on  the 
subject  of  a  resolution  of  a  public  meet- 
ing held  on  the  4th  instant  in  the  Court 
House,  Tarbert,  County  Kerry,  in  connec- 
tion with  the  recent  loss  of  17  lives  by  an 
accident  in  the  River  Shannon,  in  which 
the  attention  of  the  Board  of  Trade  is 
directed  to  the  way  the  traffic  to  and 
from  the  steamer  plying  to  Tarbert 
Island  is  conducted,  passengers  having  to 
embark  and  disembark  in  all  weathers  in 
an  open  boat  at  serious  risk,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  Steamship  Company  de- 
clining to  come  alongside  the  pier,  and 
expresses  an  earnest  request  that  an  im- 
mediate inquiry  be  held  ;  and  whether 
he  will  comply  with  this  request  ? 

Mr.  MUNDELLA  :  I  have  not  seen 
the  resolution  to  which  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber refers  ;  but  I  have  requested  the 
owners  of  the  steamers  which  ply  be- 
tween Limerick  and  Tralee  to  furnish  me 
with  an  explanation  of  the  conditions 
under  which  passengers  were  embarked. 
The  reply  of  the  Steamship  Company 
was  that  although  the  steamer  itself  has 
been  surveyed  and  certified  by  the  Board 


of  Trade,  the  method  of  receiving  and 
discbargiDg  pasaeogerB  is  entirely  usder 
the  coDtrol  of  the  Local  Authority. 

Mr.  sexton  :  I  wish  to  ask  the 
right  hon.  GeDtleman  what  ib  the  Local 
Authority,  aod  also  whether  the  Board 
of  Trade  has  any  power  to  hold  an  iu- 
quiry  to  ascertain  whether  the  system  of 
embarking  and  disembarking  passeagers 
is  dangoroua  to  life  ? 

Mb.  MUNDELLA:  The  Local 
Authority  would  be  the  authority  of  the 
porta  to  which  the  vessel  traded. 

THK  ALLEGED  CASE  OF  CHOLERA  AT 
THE  HOUSE  OF  COMMG.N'S. 
Mb.  KNOWLES  :  I  beg  to  ask  the 
Secretary  to  the  Local  Government 
Board  whether  he  can  make  any  state- 
ment with  regard  to  the  inquiry  into  the 
cause  of  the  death  of  a  female  cleaner  of 
the  House  of  Commons  referred  to  in  the 
answer  of  the  Fresitient  of  the  Local 
Government  Board  to  ray  question  yes- 
terday ;  and  whether  the  cause  of  death 
was  Asiatic  cholera  ? 

•The  SECEETABY  to  the  LOCAL 
GOVERNMENT     BOARD    (Sir    W, 
Foster,    Derby,    likestou)  :    Yes,  Sir ; 
a    very    careful    inquiry     has     hitherto 
failed  to  discover  any  connection,  direct 
er  indirect,  between  this  case    and 
choleraic    iufection.     Nevertheless, 
Acieulific  investigation  made    since 
terday      gives     a      very     unfavourable 
aspect  to  the  cage.      There  is  evideuci 
that    the    woman     has    for    some    time 
past    suffered    from    diarrbcea,  and    wt 
in  a  weak  and  unsatisfactory  conditio 
«f     health,     and,     moreover,     that    hi 
home    was   in    some   respects  in  an  ii 
sanitary  condition.     I  may  b)bo  add  thi 
since  the  reply  given  yesterday,  one  < 
the  Board's  Inspectors,  Dr.  Sweeting,  has 
been  instructed  to  communicate  at  ouce 
with  the  officers  of  the  Vestry  as  to  the 
measures  lo  be  immediately  taken  with 
regard   to  the  sanitary  condition  of  the 
premises  which  the  woman  occupied.     If 
these  measures  have  not   already   been 
taken  and  the  premises  put  into  a  satis- 
factory sanitary  condition  this   will    be 
done  forthwith. 

Has  the 
noxious 
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^^meil  in  the  "  Aye  "  Lobby  at  the  present 


[No  answer  v 


=n.] 


Ur.  GIBSON  BOWLES  : 

bon.     Gentlemui    obaerved 


COMPENSATION  IN  CASE  OF  KIOTS. 

Mn.  H.  J.  WILSON  (York,  W.R., 
Holmfirth)  :  I  beg  to  ask  the  Secretary 
fif  State  for  the  Home  Department  whe- 
ther, in  cases  where  Jisturbauces  take 
place,  and  property  is  damaged,  and  the 
Riot  Act  read,  who  is  responsible  for 
the  compensation  to  be  paid  to  the 
aufferers  ? 

Mr.  ASQUITH  :  The  Riot  and  Dis- 
turbance Act  of  1886  provides  that 
where  property  in  a  police  district  is 
iniured  by  persons  riotously  and  lumnl- 
tuonsly  assembled  the  compensation  has 
to  be  paid  out  of  the  Police  Rate  of  the 
district,  and,  therefore,  the  whole  of 
the  ratepayers  guffer  for  the  acts  of  a 
few. 

SATUEDAY  SITTINGS. 
Mr.  a.  J.  BALFOUR  (Manchester, 
E.)  :  I  wish  to  ask  the  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
a  few  questions  with  regard  to  Business. 
First,  as  to  the  Saturday  Sittings.  It 
was  usual,  in  the  time  of  the  late  Govern- 
ment, to  make  Saturday  Sittings  subject 
to  the  Wednesday  Rule,  and  I  wish  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  to  indicate  whe- 
ther or  not  it  is  the  iutentiou  of  the  Go- 
vernment to  prolong  the  Saturday  Sit- 
ting to  any  important  extent  beyond  the 
hour  of  adjournment  on  Wednesday  ? 
Then  I  would  ask  the  right  boo.  Gentle- 
man to  take  the  Report  ou  the  Foreign 
Office  Vote  to-night  at  a  rather  earlier 
hour  than  usual  to-night,  as  an  important 
question  about  Armenia,  which  it  was 
proposed  to  raise  on  that  Vote,  was  shut 
'  out  by  the  action  of  the  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman. 

Sir  W.  HARCOURT  :  We  propose 
to  follow  the  precedent  set  by  the  late 
Government,  and  not  continue  the  Satur- 
day Sitting  after  7  o'clock.  With  re- 
gard to  the  other  question  of  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman,  I  should  not  have  moved 
the  Closure  on  the  Foreign  Office  Vote 
if  I  bad  not  thought  that  tho  question 
was  practically  settled.  But,  as  I  under- 
stand there  was  some  misapprehension 
ou  that  point,  we  will  take  the  Report  at 
12  o'clock. 


Colliery 
MOTIO  if. 


{COMUONS} 


Digturbancet. 
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'  no  doubt  right  the  Local  Authorities  ia 

'  theee  districts  should  cluim  the  protectioD 
of  extra  police  and  the  presence  of  Her 

I  Majesty's  troops,  but  lie  did  not  think  it 
would  be  right  for  the  House  tog-o  ODirith 

I  iis  ordinary  business,  content  with  puttiug 
dowu  these  riots  bjr  force  without  giving 
an  expression  of  opinion  in  favour  of 
settling  disputes  by  reason  instead  of  bj 
.!>=  .^uuoo  .u.  ..uu  u.  uoD  f*"**^^-  His  opinion  was  that  if  the  House 
if  disouTe'ing  a"definite°maMer"of''ureent  '■  discussed  these  disturbances  in  a  spirit  of 


ADJOnRNMKNT. 

Colliery  Dibtcrbances. 

Ur.  Brckner,  Member  for  the  North- 

wich   Division  of  Cheshire,  rose  in  his 

place,  nnd  asked  leare  to  move  the  Ad- 

jonmrnent  of  the  House  for  the  purposi 


public  imQortance— namely,  the  disturb- 
ances in  the  colliery  districts  in  Leeds, 
Pontefract,  and  Dewsbury ;  but  the 
pleasure  of  the  House  not  having  been 
signified,  Mr.  Speaker  called  on  those 
Members  who  supported  the  Motion  to 
rise  in  their  places,  and  not  less  than  40 
Members  having  accordingly  risen : — 

Mr.  BRUNNER  hoped  that  no  Party 
advantage  would  be  taken  of  bis  Motion. 
It  needed  bo  argument  to  prove 


sympathy  with  those  who  suffered, 
especially  those  who  suffered  innocently 
on  account  of  them,  the  result  would  be 
a  calming  of  the  ptiblic  mind,  and  espe- 
cially— this  was  what  he  particularly 
desired — a  calming  of  the  spirit  of  anger 
which  now  posHCBsed  the  people  in  those 
districts.  It  was  no  use,  he  admitted, 
preaching  patience  to  hungry  men,  but  be 
was  satisfied  that  if  the  House,  who  was 
no  party  to  the  quarrel,  sliould  express 
sympathy  with  the  sufferers,  ihoy  would 


House  that  this  matter  of  the  disturbances    be  inclined  to  accept  a  reasonable  settle- 


.  the  colliery  districts  was  urgent 
important.  His  most  definite  object  iu 
making  the  Motion  was  to  urge  upon  the 
Government  to  press  forward — and  if 
need  be  for  that  purpose  to  suspend  the 
Standing  Orders — the  tliree  Bills  pro- 
viding  for   arbi 


the    House.      It   bad   been    said    to  arbitration. 


ment  at  the  hands  of  whoever  might  offer 
it.  The  hon.  Member  tor  Soutii  Tyrone 
(Mr.  T.  W.  Russell)  said  yesterday,  with 
a  touch  of  austerity,  that  the  working 
men  had  refused  arbitration.  They  were 
perhaps  to-day  in  consequence  of  those 
disturbances  the  less  inclined  to  submit 


that  the  Government  Bill    was    not    i 


Mr.    speaker  said,  he  was  soriy 


effective  Bill,  because  it  did  not  provide  j^  "to  interfere  ;  hut  the  ho. 

fur  iv^mTkii1ai.^n         Tlift  Rill  miirhl-  hava  it>         ^        .       t       .        -        .      i        i  ^  . 


for  compulsion.     The  Bill  might  have  iti 


a  had  obtained  the  leave  of  the  House 


hulM.  nnd  the   other   l»o   Bill,   might    ^'move  "ilT' Ajjonn.menl  not  tor    the 
b.TO  their  faults !  but  lie  .ubniitted  that    pu^po.e  of  di.cu..inR  the  generel  policy 


they  could  be  amended  i 


Bills,  if  put  into  the  hands  of 
Committee  of  the  House. 

•Mr.  speaker  said,  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber was  not  now  discnssing  the  question 


lade  goo-l    ofarbitratio 


my  policy  of  that  kind 


itained  in  Bills  before  the  Hoi 

for   the  purpose  of  discussing   existing 

circumstances  in  the  colliery  districts. 

Mb.    BRUNNER    regretted  that  be 

of  the  position  of  affairs  in  the  colliery    should  have  trespassed  on  the  good  order 

districts,    but   the  nature  of  some  Bills  j  of  the  House,  but  he  bad    no  doubt  the 


before  the  House.     That  would  be  quite    Speaki 
irregular. 

Mr.  BRUNNER  said,  that  for  the  last 
three  days  news  had  appeared  in  the 
papers,  which  to  his  mind  was  deplorable 
in  the  extreme,  of  disturbances  in  various 
parts  of  the  country.  Three  days  ago 
these  disturbances  began  iu  South  Wales  ; 
yesterday  they  were  repeated  in  other 
parte  of  the  country,  and  to-day  they 
had  news  that  disastrous  riots,  accom- 
panied by  arson  and  bloodshed,  had 
occurred  in  the  three  districts  he  had 
named  in  the  Xorth  of  England.    It  was 


lid  recognise  that  his  iuten- 
rate.  were  respectful  to  the 
}  the  House.  He  trusted 
that  the  Government,  represented  as|it 
was  by  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer, 
would  at  Buy  rale  advise  the  House  what 
it  ought  to  do  under  the  sad  circumstances 
he  had  brought  under  its  notice,  and  that 
the  result  of  the  discussion  would  tend 
to  the  peace  and  good  order  of  the 
country. 

Motion  made,  and  Question  proposed, 
"That  this  House  do  now  adjourn." — 
(Mr.  Brunner.) 
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The  chancellor  of  the  EX- 
CHEQUER (Sir  W.  Harcourp,  Derby)  : 
If  there  is  a  reasonable  prospect  of  pro- 
ceeding with  the  Arbitration  Bill?  before 
the  House,  there  are  no  Bills  that  the 
Government  woald  be  more  glad  to  pro- 
ceed with  than  these.  I  hare  already 
stated  the  reason  why  it  was  found  im- 
possible to  deal  with  those  Bills.  With 
reference  to  the  unhappy  events  in  ques- 
tion, there  is  no  doubt  that  great 
sympathy  is  felt  by  the  House  for  those 
who  have  suffered  by  them,  and  deep 
regret  that  such  circumstances  should 
occur.  The  House  will  feel,  however, 
"that  it  would  not  be  expedient  or  wise  at 
this  moment  to  discuss  the  position  of 
affairs  with  the  imperfect  information 
they  have,  and,  therefore,  I  hope  the 
matter  will  not  be  further  proceeded  with, 
and  that  my  hon.  Friend,  having  stated 
his  feelings  on  the  subject,  will  kindly 
withdraw  his  Motion. 
•Mr.  JAMES  LOWTHER  (Kent, 
Thanet)  wished  to  take  the  opportunity 
of  addressing  a  question  to  the  Home 
Secretary  with  regard  to  those  most  dis- 
creditable scenes  which  had  been  enacted 
during  the  last  few  days  in  different  parts 
of  the  country.  He  could  speak  with 
more  or  less  personal  knowledge  as  to 
what  was  going  on  in  the  West  Riding 
of  Yorkshire.  He  was  in  that  part  of  the 
country  within  the  last  two  days,  and  in 
the  very  parish  where  he  was  resident 
a  large  mob,  numbered  literally  by 
thousands,  paraded  the  district  to  the 
terror  of  Her  Majesty^s  peaceful  sub- 
jects, brandishing  formidable  weapons, 
and  conducting  themselves  in  a  manner 
which  was  absolutely  inconsistent  with  a 
condition  of  civilised  society.  He  had 
not  been  personally  a  witness  of  what 
occurred,  but  he  was  informed  to  that 
etfect  by  persons  upon  whose  word  he 
could  place  the  utmost  reliance,  and 
who  had  been  witnesses  of  the  scenes 
to  which  he  referred.  He  certainly  had 
no  intention  of  making  any  attack  upon 
the  Home  Secretary,  who  deserved  the 
thanks  of  the  community  at  large 
for  the  manner  in  which  he  had  dis- 
charged his  duty  under  circumstances 
like  those  he  was  alluding  to,  and 
had  always  placed  at  the  disposal  of 
the  Local  Authorities  who  had  made  ap- 
plication in  due  form  such  additional 
police  force  as,  in  his  judgment,  was 
necessitated  by  the  requirements  of  the 


case,  while  the  Secretary  of  State  for 
War  had  in  like  manner  facilitated  the 
despatch  of  troops  to  districts  where 
their  presence  was  required.  He, 
however,  asked  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man to  satisfy  himself,  before  he 
gave  his  official  sanction  to  the 
payment  of  the  money  of  the  British 
taxpayer  to  the  Local  Authorities,  that 
they  had  been  duly  diligent  in  the  dis- 
charge of  the  duty  incumbent  on  them — 
namely,  that  of  taking  adequate  steps  for 
the  preservation  of  the  public  peace.  He 
wanted  to  know  what  steps  the  Local  Au- 
thorities took  to  insure  the  termination  of 
the  disturbances  and  the  prevention  of  the 
extension  of  the  evils  to  neighbouring 
districts  under  their  control,  as  he  was 
informed  the  Chief  Constable  of  the  West 
Riding  of  Yorkshire,  who  either  was,  or 
should  have  been,  perfectly  cognisant  of 
what  was  going  on  throughout  the  dis- 
trict, took  no  steps,  or  at  any  rate  no 
adequate  steps,  to  guard  against  the 
continuation  and  extension  of  the  evils. 
It  was  48  hours  or  more  after  those  large 
crowds  had  been  paraded  in  the  manner 
to  which  he  had  referred  that  excesses 
took  place  in  the  same  neighbourhood, 
and  in  adjoining  parishes  and  other  dis- 
tricts of  the  West  Riding.  He  thought 
they  were  entitled  to  ask  what  the  autho- 
rities of  the  West  Riding  were  about  to 
allow  such  a  condition  of  affairs  so  long 
to  prevail,  and  why  they  had  not  fol- 
lowed the  example  of  the  authorities  in 
Wales  and  taken  precautionary  measures, 
by  mean»  of  which  such  scandalous  oc- 
currences would  have  been  averted.  He 
hoped  the  Home  Secretary  would  insist 
on  a  full  inquiry  into  the  conduct  of  the 
Chief  Constable  and  of  the  local  Magis- 
tracy. 

Mr.  CREMER  (Shoreditch,  Hagger- 
ston)  said,  the  information  given  to  the 
House  by  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
amounted  to  the  fact  that  he  saw,  a  few 
days  ago,  an  enormous  demonstration  in 
one  of  the  mining  districts  of  the  West 
Riding,  and  that  the  men  were  in  a  state 
of  fierce  excitement  ;  but  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  had  not  seen  those  men  com- 
mitting any  turbulent  or  violent  acts. 

•Mr.  JAMES  LOWTHER  said,  he 
had  never  said  that  he  himself  saw  what 
he  described,  but  he  was  credibly  in- 
formed by  persons  on  whose  word  he 
could  rely  that  they  saw  the  crowds  who, 
he    had    further    been     informed,    had 
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brutally  assaulted  men  for  no  other 
crime  thau  discharging  an  honest  day^s 
labour. 

•Mr.  CREMER  said,  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman^s  information  being  of  a 
secondhand  character  was  still  less  re- 
liable. He  wished  to  ask  the  Home 
Secretary  if  the  statement  that  a  con- 
tingent of  London  police  had  been  drafted 
into  the  mining  districts  was  true,  and  if 
he  was  in  a  position  to  give  the  House 
any  information  which  would  lead  it  to 
conclude  that  the  statements  which  had 
been  made  day  by  day  by  the  public 
Press  in  regard  to  acts  of  violence  and 
outrage  committed  by  the  miners  were 
true,  or  whether  he  believed  them  to 
be  exaggerated  ?  He  had  seen  it  stated 
that  the  scenes  of  violence  that  were 
reported  to  have  occurred  had  been 
grossly  exaggerated. 

The  secretary  of  STATE  for 
THB  HOME  department  (Mr. 
AsQuiTH,  Fife,  E.)  :  The  House  must 
have  observed,  after  listening  to  the 
speeches  of  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
opposite  and  my  right  hon.  Friend,  that 
it  is  altogether  premature  to  discuss  this 
question.  The  right  hon.  Gentleman 
opposite  suggested  that  the  Local  Autho- 
rities had  shown  apathy  in  the  matter, 
and  my  hon.  Friend  suggested  that  the 
statements  published  in  the  newspapers 
were  untrue.  It  is,  therefore,  obvious 
that  the  House  is  not  in  a  position  at 
this  moment  to  form  any  opinion.  The 
course  the  Government  have  to  take  is  a 
simple  one.  The  Local  Authorities  are 
the  persons  who  are  by  law  responsible 
for  the  maintenance  *of  order  and  peace, 
and  if  they  fail  in  their  duty  they  are 
liable  to  be  indicted.  If  they  feel  that 
the  resources  at  their  command  are  inade- 
quate for  the  preservation  of  order  no 
Government  could  refuse  them  assist- 
ance. How  far  there  may  have  been 
exaggeration  in  the  statements  published, 
and  how  far  there  may  have  been  apathy 
on  the  part  of  the  Local  Authorities, 
are  matters  the  House  cannot  discuss  at 
present.  I  trust  the  House  will  be 
satisfied  with  my  assurance  that  the 
Government  have  put  at  the  disposal  of 
the  Local  Authorities  the  force  that  is 
necessary  for  the  maintenance  of  public 
order.  I  deprecate  strongly  the  neces- 
sity for  the  use  of  force,  and  I  earnestly 
trust  that  those  who  have  influence  with 
the  miners  will  seize  this  opportunity  of 

Mr.  James  Lawther 


using  it.  A  few  words  spoken  with 
authority  might  have  far  more  tran- 
quillising  effect  than  the  use  of  physical 
force 

Mr.  WOOTTON  ISAACSON 
(Tower  Hamlets,  Stepney)  said,  he  had 
just  come  from  Wales.  ["Order!"]  Yes- 
terday he  addressed  several  bodies  of 
miners  with  regard  to  their  grievances. 
[^Renewed  cries  of  "  Order  I "] 
•Mr.  SPEAKER  called  the  hon. 
Member  to  Order,  as  the  House  was  not 
discussing  the  position  of  affairs  in 
Wales. 

Mr.  BRUNNER  asked  leave  to  with- 
draw  his  Motion,  and  thanked  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  and  the 
Home  Secretary  for  what  they  had  said. 

Mr.  WOOTTON  ISAACSON  said, 
that  surely  he  might  be  permitted  to 
state  what  he  had  been  an  eye-witness  of. 
["  Order  !  "]  He  begged  to  say  that 
men  who  were  on  strike  in  Wales  were 
misled  by  those  people  of  authority  to 
whom  the  Home  Secretary  had  referred 
["  Cries  of  "  Order  !  "] 

Mr.  DILLON  (Mayo,  E.)  rose  to 
Order.  The  hon.  Member  was  referring 
to  the  strike  in  South  Wales. 

•Mr.  speaker  again  called  the  hon. 
Member  to  Order. 

Mr.  WOOTTON  ISAACSON  said, 
he  bowed  to  the  ruling  of  the  Chair,  but 
continued    to    refer    to    occurrences    in 

•Mr.  speaker  (interrupting)  :  Is  it 
your  pleasure  that  the  Motion  be  with- 
drawn ? 

Motion,  by  leave,  withdrawn. 

SITTINGS  OF  THE  HOUSE  (SATURDAY). 

Resolved,  That  this  House  do  meet 
To-morrow.— (TAc  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer,) 

ORDERS   OF   THE   DAY. 


SUPPLY— COMMITTEE. 
SuppLY^-considered  in  Committee. 

CIVIL  SERVICES  AND  REVENUE 
DEPARTMENTS,  1893-4. 

Class  II. 
1.  £25,680,  to  complete  the  sum  for 
Colonial  Office. 

Sir  J.  GORST  (Cambridge   Univer- 
sity)   desired    to    express  the   extreme 
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pleasure  with  which  he  had  heard  the 
declaration  of  the  Under  Secretary  of 
State  for  the  Colonies  that  Her  Majesty's 
Government  had  seen  their  way  to  stop- 
ping any  forward  movement  against 
Lo  Beugula  for  the  present ;  that  the  South 
African  Company  had  acquiesced  in  the 
advice  ;  and  that  therefore  the  danger  of  a 
bloody  war  in  South  Africa  between  the 
European  settlers  and  the  natives  was 
for  the  moment  averted.  He  wished  to 
impress  upon  Her  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment, however,  that  in  order  to  preserve 
the  peace  in  South  Africa  not  only  was 
great  vigilftnce  required  on  the  part  of 
the  Colonial  Office,  but  a  most  active  and 
energetic  policy  was  necessary.  Nobody 
in  this  country  knew  the  real  cause  of 
the  quarrel  between  Lo  Beugula  an.d  the 
British  settlers.  In  all  these  quarrels 
between  Europeans  and  natives  one 
never  heard  more  than  one  side  of  the 
question,  and  the  natives'  case  was  not 
stated.  Ho  was  sorry  to  see  signs  of  a 
desire  in  some  quarters  to  get  up  a 
feeling  in  this  country  against  Lo  Beu- 
gula, and  to  hound  the  Government  on 
and  induce  them  to  indulge  in  a  disastrous 
war.  Nobodv  knew  what  the  causes  of 
the  quarrel  with  Lo  Beugula  were  ;  but, 
reading  between  the  lines  and  drawing 
npon  one's  experience  in  disputes  of  the 
kind,  he  felt  sure  that  the  Government 
would  exercise  the  most  wise  and  salutary 
influence  if  they  turned  a  deaf  ear  to  any 
proposal  for  an  attack  upon  Lo  Beugula. 
He  could  not  help  improving  the  occa- 
sion by  pointing  out  the  great  dangers 
and  difficulties  of  the  policy  which 
allowed  of  the  existence  of  Chartered 
Companies.  He  had  some  right  to  speak 
on  the  subject,  because  he  opposed  most 
vehemently  the  first  Charter  of  the  kind 
ever  granted,  that  to  the  North  Borneo 
Company,  and  took  the  sense  of  the 
House  against  it.  He  had  the  support  on 
that  occasion  of  the  present  Leader  of  the 
Opposition  (Mr.  A.  J.  Balfour)  and  the 
noble  Lord  the  Member  for  South 
Paddington  (Lord  R.  Churchill).  The 
affair  in  South  Africa  was  an  example  of 
the  serious  dangers  to  which  the  granting 
of  Charters  to  companies  of  this  kind  in 
uncivilised  territories  gave  rise.  The  hon. 
Gentleman  the  Under  Secretary  had  wisely 
refused  to  respond  to  a  challenge  thrown 
down  by  the  right  hon.  Member  for  West 
Birmingham  (Mr.  Chamberlain),  and  to 
state  the  general  policy  of  the  Govern- 


ment with  regard  to  Chartered  Com- 
panies. He  (Sir  J.  Gorst)  did  not  believe 
the  Government  had  any  policy  on  the 
subject,  or  that  any  Government  ever 
had.  British  Governments  had  drifted 
into  one  Charter  after  another,  and  he 
had  no  doubt  the  granting  of  such 
Charters  would  continue  until  it  landed 
Great  Britain  in  some  national  disaster, 
when  the  country  would  wake  up  and 
the  reign  of  Chartered  Companies  would 
come  to  an  end.  If  a  Chartered  Com- 
pany could  be  left  entirely  to  itself  and 
allowed  to  suffer  the  consequences  of  any 
injustice  or  unwise  attack  made  upon  the 
native  races,  it  might,  perhaps,  govern 
as  wisely  as  Her  Majesty's  Government. 
Every  Chartered  Company,  however, 
knew  that  it  had  the  Government  at  its 
back.  The  South  African  Company 
knew  very  well  that  if  it  made  an  attack 
on  Lo  Beugula,  and  he  in  retaliation 
slaughtered  British  settlers,  the  Govern- 
ment would  have  to  interfere.  The 
policy  of  Chartered  Companies  seemed 
to  be  one  of  drifting  into  national  re- 
sponsibilities which  were  sure  to  involve 
this  country  in  the  greatest  difficulties 
whenever  the  affairs  of  any  Company 
arrived  at  a  critical  position.  The  position 
of  things  in  South  Africa  was  an  object 
lesson  to  this  country.  If  the  present 
strained  relations  resulted  in  war,  this 
country  would  have  to  lavish  its  blood 
and  treasure  in  bringing  to  a  successful 
conclusion  affi^irs  in  the  initiation  of 
which  it  had  no  hand  whatever.  The 
Government  had  not  sufficient  control 
over  the  Companies  to  prevent  them 
quarrelling  with  native  Chiefs,  but  the 
Companies  had  sufficient  control  over 
the  Government  to  force  them  to  come 
to  their  assistance  and  to  save  them- 
selves from  the  consequence  of  their  in- 
justice or  bad  policy.  He  hoped  that 
vigorous  action  on  the  part  of  the  Go- 
vernment might  avert  the  dai 
at  present  threatened  in  Soutly^rica. 
There  was  nothing  more  Jnnportant 
to  the  British  settlers  Jthere  than 
the  maintenance  of  peac^  He  hoped 
the  Government  would  Jray  the  present 
peril  to  heart,  and  that  leither  this  or  the 
next  Goyernment  woAild  arrive  at  a 
definite  policy  about/  Chartered  Com- 
panies before  a  national  disaster  occurred. 
The  under  SECRETARY  of 
STATE  FOR  TH*  COLONIES  (Mr.  S. 
Buxton,  Tower  Hamlets,  Poplar)  :  Per- 
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haps  the  right  hoD.  Gentleman  will 
allow  me  to  thank  him  for  the  tone  he 
has  adopted  in  his  speech.  It  compared 
very  favourably  with  the  big-drum  beat- 
ing we  had  from  the  hon.  Member  for 
Sheffield  (Sir  £.  Ashraead-Bartlett)  last 
night,  and  I  think  it  will  tend,  as  far  as 
a  speech  can  tend,  towards  the  result 
we  all  have  at  heart  —  namely,  the 
maintenance  of  peace  in  South 
Africa.  I  am  afraid,  however,  I  must 
not  take  quite  such  a  sanguine 
view  as  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  in  re- 
gard to  the  possibility  of  averting  a  war. 
I  hope  and  believe  that  war  will  be 
averted,  but  at  the  present  moment  it  is 
impossible  for  me  to  make  any  strong 
statement  on  the  subject.  Both  the  Go- 
vernment and  those  who  are  responsible 
for  the  work  of  the  Chartered  Company 
are  at  the  present  moment  working  in 
accord  for  the  maintenance  of  peace,  and 
I  think  the  result  will  be  to  maintain 
peace.  I  quite  agree  with  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  that  what  must  be  deprecated 
at  the  present  moment  are  the  excited, 
warlike,  and  bloodthirsty  letters  and 
speeches  emanating,  I  am  sorry  to  say, 
to  a  large  extent  from  those  who  ought 
not  to  preach  war — I  mean  missionaries 
in  some  parts  of  Africa.  The  danger  we 
run  at  the  present  moment  is  that  those 
who  are  on  the  spot,  many  of  them  being 
naturally  in  an  excited  state  of  mind,  many 
of  them  being  hot-headed  and  perhaps  not 
under  the  proper  control  of  those  in 
charge  of  the  country,  may  by  some  in- 
discreet act  get  us  into  war.  Unfor- 
tunately there  always  has  been,  especially 
in  South  Africa,  a  party  which  has  been 
in  favour  of  these  native  wars,  because 
unhappily  a  large  number  of  the  people 
obtain  very  great  pecuniary  advantages 
from  such  wars.  I  think  it  was  Sir  C. 
Warren's  army  in  1884  which  was  called 
the  "  Salvation  Army,"  because  nearly 
^'erybody  in  South  Africa  made  a  good 
thing  put  of  that  war.  There  are  some 
who  sp^ak  as  if  these  raids  were  a  new 
thing,  anAw  as  if  it  were  the  duty  of  the 
Governmenl  and  of  the  Company  to  carry 
out  a  crusade*g«^»nst  X.o  Bengula  and  the 
Matabele  on  Recount  of  their  recent 
action.  The  rigm  hon.  Gentleman  (Sir  J. 
Gorst)  says  we  oPb'  ^®*'*  o°c  w^^e  of  the 
question.  I  am  gi^  ^o  know  that  in  this 
case  we  have  recoiv^^  through  Sir  Henry 
Loch  a  great  deal  hi  information  from 
Lo  Bengula  himself  2i°^  ^^^^  ^^^"^  ^r* 
Mr.  S.  Buxion       \ 


Collenbrander  and  others  living  at  his 
kraal.  I  said  last  night,  and  repeat  now, 
that  the  blame,  as  far  as  there  is  blame, 
is  by  no  means  all  on  one  side,  and  that 
while  I  do  not  say  there  was  justification 
for  the  raiding  of  Lo  Bengula's  impi,  as 
far  as  Lo  Bengula  is  personally  con- 
cerned he  is  anxious  to  live  in  friendly 
terms  with  the  whites,  as  far  as  we 
can  judge,  and  that  the  officer  in 
charge  of  the  impi  exceeded  his  orders 
in  interfering  with  the  white  men. 
I  say  at  present  that  there  is  no  justifica- 
tion for  an  aggressive  movement,  and  I 
am  sure  that  those  in  charge  for  the 
Chartered  Company  are  not  in  a  position 
CO  make  such  a  movement.  The  Govern- 
ment thought  it  their  duty  to  step  in  and 
to  say  that,  at  the  present  moment  at  all 
events.they  would  prohibit  any  aggressive 
action  likely  to  lead  to  war  in  South 
Africa.  As  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
has  truly  said,  a  war  if  it  takes  place 
cannot  be  necessarily  confined  to  Mata- 
beleland  and  Mashonalaud.  The  right 
hon.  Gentleman  referred  to  the  position 
of  Chartered  Companies  and  their  rela- 
tions with  the  Imperial  Government.  I 
declined  last  night  to  discuss  the  general 
policy  respecting  Chartered  Companies, 
because  I  did  not  think  this  a  ijappy  or 
appropriate  occasion  on  which  to  do  so. 
I  may  say,  however,  I  agree  very  much 
with  the  remarks  of  the  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman. I  agree  that  we  have  very  much 
in  the  past  drifted  into  these  Chartered 
Companies,  and  the  experience  we  have 
now  had  of  their  action  is  not  so 
encouraging  that  it  is  likely  any  Govern- 
ment will  give  further  Charters.  There 
is,  however,  this  to  be  said  in  discussing 
the  question,  and  it  certainly  was  brought 
before  the  Government  of  the  day  with 
regard  to  the  British  South  Africa  Com- 
pany— namely,  that  if  that  Company  had 
not  undertaken  at  the  moment  the  ad- 
ministration and  opening  up  of  Mashona- 
laud possibly  the  Government  was  not  in 
a  position  to  undertake  that  responsibility, 
and  the  territory  might  have  been  lost  to 
the  United  Kingdom  and  absorbed  in  the 
Transvaal.  That  wc  shall  all  admit 
would  have  been  under  the  circumstances 
a  great  mistake.  I  am  bound  to  say  that 
the  present  position  in  these  days  of 
Chartered  Companies,  whose  responsi- 
bility, as  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  has 
pointed  out,  breaks  down  just  when  we 
want  it  to  be  effective,  is  i\  great  anomaly. 
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As  far  as  the  British  South  Africa 
Company  are  concerned,  they  informed 
me  that  they  are  prepared  to  carry  out 
their  responsihility.  I  can  only  trust 
that,  thanks  to  the  moderate  desires  and 
actions  of  those  responsible  for  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  Company,  and  thanks  I 
must  say  to  the  action  of  the  Govern- 
ment supported  by  this  House,  the  great 
danger  may  be  averted,  and  that  a  war 
which  would  be  a  very  serious  one  for 
South  Africa  will  not  take  place. 

•Mr.  E.  H.  BAYLEY  (Camber- 
well,  N.)  wished  to  refer  to  a  question 
relating  to  Gibraltar.  In  the  first  place, 
he  must  protest  against  the  mistake  that 
was  usually  made  in  referring  to  the 
people  of  Gibraltar  as  inhabitants  of  a 
fortress.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  guns 
were  placed  on  the  top  of  the  Rock  of 
Gibraltar,  and  the  Colony  was  at  the 
foot  of  the  hill.  It  was  as  inaccurate  to  say 
that  the  people  were  living  in  a  fortress  as 
to  say  that  the  people  of  the  City  of 
Loudon  were  living  in  the  Tower  of 
London.  In  the  Colony  of  Gibraltar 
about  £60,000  a  year  of  local  taxation 
was  raised,  and  up  to  two  years  ago  the 
ratepayers  had  a  voting  power  over  the 
expenditure  of  their  own  money.  Local 
affairs  were  managed  by  a  mixed  Sanitary 
Board,  consisting  of  Commissioners 
partly  appointed  by  the  Governor,  and 
partly  selected  by  him  from  a  list  of 
names  submitted  by  the  Grand  Jury. 
The  ratepayers  now  complained  that  two 
years  ago,  by  a  stroke  of  the  pen,  they 
were  deprived  of  their  representation  on 
the  Board,  which  was  made  to  consist 
entirely  of  the  officials  nominated  by  the 
Governor.  The  reason  why  this  action 
was  taken  was  that  the  ratepayers^ 
representatives  on  the  Board  declined  to 
be  parties  to  a  flagrant  job,  which  was 
being  forced  upon  them  by  the  official 
members — namely,  the  spending  of 
£60,000  on  a  scheme  for  driving  a  tunnel 
through  the  rock  in  search  of  water. 
This  scheme  had  now  been  dropped.  It 
was  said  in  opposition  to  the  proposal 
that  no  water  would  be  found,  that  the 
cost  would  be  enormous,  that  a  better 
supply  would  be  obtained  \>j  surface 
collection,  and  that  the  tunnel  would 
render  the  rock  no  longer  impregnable. 
The  Government  had  now  to  some  extent 
retraced  their  steps  by  giving  the  rate- 
payers a  representation  of  four  members, 
the  remaining  five  being  nominated  by 


the  Governor.  As  the  ratepayers 
paid  two-thirds  of  the  taxation,  they  were 
entitled  to  two-thirds  of  the  members,  or 
six  out  of  the  nine.  As  it  was,  however, 
they  were  in  a  minority,  whilst  the  official 
members  consisted  of  men  not  necessarily 
taxpayers  or  persons  holding  any  stake 
in  the  Colony,  and  who  might  be  here 
to-day  and  gone  to-morrow.  He  con- 
tended that  the  principle  that  taxation 
and  representation  should  go  together, 
which  the  Liberal  Party  upheld  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  should  be  made  to 
apply  to  all  the  Colonies  of  the  Empire. 

•Mr.  S.  BUXTON  :  I  am  obliged  to 
my  hon.  Friend  for  his  speech,  because 
I  am  sure  he  has  the  same  desire  as 
we  have  to  meet  the  views  of  the  rate- 
payers of  Gibraltar  as  far  as  is  possible. 
I  must,  however,  point  out  to  him  that 
when  we  came  into  Office,  and  considered 
the  questions  dealing  with  Gibraltar, 
there  were  &ve  subjects  in  which  the 
ratepayers  seemed  to  be  interested.  The 
first  was  the  question  of  the  restoration  to 
the  Grand  Jury  of  the  privilege  of 
nominating  the  panel  from  which  the 
unofficial  Commissioners  were  selected. 
That  privilege  we  granted  with  great 
pleasure.  The  second  was  that  the 
Commissioners  should  have  the  power  of 
appointing  their  own  Chairman.  That  was 
also  conceded.  The  third  was  the  separa- 
tion of  the  office  of  Colonial  Engineer  from 
that  of  Engineer  to  the  Sanitary  Board 
and  other  offices,  and  giving  the  Commis- 
sioners power  to  appoint  their  own 
Engineer.  That  was  conceded,  as  was 
also  the  fourth  request — namely,  that  the 
power  of  the  Governor  to  veto  the  con- 
struction of  a  work  by  the  Board  and  of 
requiring  the  Board  to  defray  from  the 
rates  the  cost  of  public  works  now  exe- 
cuted by  the  Commissioners  should  cease. 
Finally,  it  was  asked  that  in  future  the 
Colonial  Secretary  should  cease  to  be 
a  Member  of  the  Board.  On  that, 
as  on  the  other  points,  we  were  able 
to  meet  the  ratepayers.  There  was 
a  further  point  in  which  they  considered 
they  had  a  grievance,  and  I  am  bound 
to  say  I  think  it  was  a  very  serious  one. 
It  related  to  the  question  of  the  water 
and  drainage  scheme.  That  is  very  much 
a  question  of  engineering,  as  to  the  details 
of  which  wo  ourselves  are  hardly  in  a 
position  to  speak ;  but  the  conclusion  we 
have  come  to  is  that  a  Committee  should 
be  appointed  to  inquire  into  the  question 
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of  the  sanitation,  and  the  water  supply 
of  Gibraltar,  and  that  on  that  Commis- 
sion the  ratepayers  should  be  directly 
represented,  not  only  by  their  own 
Chairman,  but  by  one  of  their  non- 
official  members.  Finally,  there  is  the 
question  of  proportional  representa- 
tion on  the  Sanitary  Board.  At  this 
point  I  must  draw  attention  to  one 
fact,  which  I  think  my  hon.  Friend 
omitted — namely,  that  in  the  original  pro- 
posal of  the  deputation  of  ratepayers  it  was 
stated  that  the  question  of  representation 
might  easily  be  solved  in  a  manner  satis- 
factory to  Her  Majesty's  Government  if 
the  other  matters  they  referred  to  were 
conceded  to  them.  We  have  met 
them  as  regards  the  other  matters; 
but  Her  Majesty's  Government  cannot 
give  them  a  majority  on  the  Board. 
Rightly  or  wrongly,  we  have  felt  bound 
to  treat  Gibraltar  as  a  fortress  rather 
than  as  an  ordinary  Colony.  I  agree 
with  the  general  principle  as  to  taxation 
and  representation,  but  we  say  that 
the  principle  cannot  be  carried  out 
fully  here,  for  we  are  bound  to  treat 
Gibraltar  as  a  fortress.  We  have  no  desire 
and  no  intention  to  control  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  Sanitary  Board  by  the 
official  majority  unless  in  matters  which 
affect  defence.  There  is  perfect  liberty 
in  other  matters — the  official  majority  in 
all  the  cases  can  vote  as  they  like,  not 
being  bound  by  any  official  view.  The 
Police  Magistrate  the  other  day  was  put 
on  to  the  Board  temporarily  to  take  the 
place  of  another  official  member  on 
leave.  This  was  done  under  a  mis- 
apprehension of  our  desires.  We  cer- 
tainly do  not  desire,  in  the  case  of  a  tem- 
porary absence  of  an  official  member,  to 
show  distrust  of  the  Board  by  appoint- 
ing another  and  a  temporary  member.  I 
hope  the  hon.  Gentleman  will  be  satis- 
fied that  we  have  endeavoured  to  meet 
his  views  and  those  of  the  ratepayers  on 
this  question. 

Admiral  FIELD  (Sussex,  East- 
bourne) said,  he  had  nothing  to  say  in 
reply  to  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  who 
had  just  sat  down.  It  was  only  right 
the  Government  should  take  care  and 
look  at  the  matter  from  the  official  point 
of  view,  but  he  did  not  think  they  would 
press  their  views  further  than  were 
necessary.  His  object  in  rising  was  to 
know  what  steps  had  been  taken  to 
remedy  the  crying  grievances  existing  in 

Jdr.  S»  Buxton 


the  Crown  Colony  of  St.  Helena  ?     He 
hoped  something  had  been  done  in  regard 
to  these  grievances.     He  did  not  think 
the  decrease    of    the    population  was  a 
matter  for  regret,  but  it  had  transpired 
that  there  was  great  disproportion  in  the 
number  of  women  and  children  and  that 
of    men.     His    suggestion  was  that  the 
Government    should   make    use    of    the 
assistance  of  the  Admiralty  to  carry  off" 
some  of  the  surplus  population  to  South 
Africa.     There   was    another  matter  to 
which  he  wished  to  call  the  attention  of 
the    Under    Secretary.      It    was    with 
regard  to  the  Bahamas,  and  the  statements 
which    had    been    made    and    circulated 
among     Members     by     Chief     Justice 
Yelverton,  to  the  effect  that  the  adminis- 
tration of   justice    was  grossly  corrupt, 
that    the    Members    of    the    House    of 
Assembly  were  influenced  by  bribes,  and 
that  only  six  out  of  the  29  Members  in 
the  House  were  not  related  to,  oi  con- 
nected with,  one  another.     He  had  had 
an    interview    with    the    Chief    Justice, 
which  he  found  to  be  extremely  painful. 
He  cared  nothing  for  the  Bahamas,  but 
when  such  charges   had  been  made  by 
such  a  high  legal  officer  it  was  right  that 
a    Commission    of    Inquiry    should    be 
appointed  to  investigate  the  accusations 
on    the    spot,    as    had     been    done    in 
Jamaica     in     the     case     of     Governor 
Eyre.     The    charges    were   certainly  of 
a      very     grave      character,      and      he 
need      not      recapitulate      them,      but 
they    were   certainly    entitled    to    some 
reply  on  this  question  from  the  Govern- 
ment.      He   repeated,  that  the   charges 
might  be  true  or  false  ;  he  did  not  know 
— he  hoped  they  were  false — but,  at  all 
events,  there  should  be  a  proper  inquiry 
into  them.     Either   they   were   true   or 
false — if    true,   then  there   should   be  a 
proper     reform    of    administration  ;     if 
false,  then  the  Chief  Justice  should  be 
dismissed.      That,   he    thought,   was   a 
demand    which    the   Government   could 
not  resist.       The   question    was   not   a 
Party  one  ;    it  was  simply  that   it  was 
alleged  that  a  moral  sewer  existed  ;  if 
that  were  the  case,  then  they  ought  to 
cleanse  it 

Mr.  J.*  CHAMBERLAIN  (Binning- 
ham,  W.)  :  We  have  all  listened  wiih 
great  interest,  I  am  sure,  to  the  speech 
which  we  have  just  heard.  This  is,  Sir. 
an  advantage,  at  least,  we  shall  have  in 
this    discussion     those    who    take    aa 
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interest  in  the  circumstances.  The 
matter  would  have  come  upon  us  by 
surprise.  For  some  months  past  we 
have  been  deluged  by  letters,  by  ques- 
tions, and  by  newspaper  paragraphs  with 
respect  to  the  matters  to  which  my  hon. 
and  gallant  Friend  has  called  attention. 
Although  the  questions  came  from  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  House,  and  the  letters 
appeareii  under  different  signatures,  and 
some  with  none,  every  one  of  them  was 
due  to  the  intervention  of  the  person 
with  whom  my  hon.  and  gallant  Friend 
had  that  interview  which  he  described 
as  extremely  painful.  Unlike  my  hon. 
and  gallant  Friend,  I  feel  a  great  interest 
in  these  Islands*  A  relative  of  mine 
happens  to  be  there,  and  I  have  heard 
very  much  about  them.  Now,  let  me, 
in  the  first  place,  assure  my  hon.  and 
gallant  Friend  that  in  spite  of  the  in- 
sinuations which  have  been  made  there 
is  no  general  disconteqt  or  dissatisfaction 
in  the  Bahamas.  The  feeling  is  general 
that  the  present  Governor  has  performed 
his  duty  very  much  to  the  advantage  of 
the  islands.  These  are  not  charges,  but 
very  disgraceful  calumnies  and  insinua- 
tions. A  charge  is  made  against  the 
Legislative  Council.  Well,  Sir,  in  the 
Legislative  Council,  which  consists  of 
nine  Members,  there  is  no  such  connec- 
tion between  the  Members  as  has  been 
alleged ;  but  in  the  Legislative  Assembly 
there  are  persons  who  are  connected  by 
relationship  that  did  not  lead  to  corrup- 
tion. That,  Sir,  is  natural.  When  the 
population  is  small  it  is  not  possible  to 
obtain  competent  persons  without  taking 
some  who  may  have  some  sort  of  rela- 
tionship with  one  another.  It  is  more 
likely  that  should  occur  in  a  place  where 
the  population  is  small  than  that  it 
should  happen  here  with  us.  There  is 
a  population  of,  I  think,  45,000,  only 
12,000  of  whom  are  whites.  How  can 
you  select  fit  men  for  a  Legislature  in  a 
community  of  this  kind  without  running 
the  risk  of  choosing  from  amongst  those 
who  are  related  ?  I  say.  Sir,  it  is  not 
possible — we  must  take  them  as  we  find 
them,  which  is  largely  among  those 
who  have  relationship  one  with 
another.  It  is  only  by  cowardly 
insinuation  that  we  are  told  that 
this  relationship  is  a  disadvantage. 
I  say  that  the  greatest  advantage  has 
accrued  from  the  present  system.  What  I 
complain  especially  of  is  the  fact  that 


these  cowardly  insinuations  should  be 
made  by  a  public  officer — though  on  half- 
pay,  he  is  that — at  a  time  when  the 
Governor  was  absent,  at  a  time  when  no 
fair  reply  could  be  made.  We  have 
heard  that  this  place  is  a  moral  sewer.  I 
would  like  to  read  my  hon.  and  gallant 
Friend  the  remarks  made  by  Lord 
Herschell  (Lord  Chancellor  of  England) 
when  these  matters  were  before  the 
Judicial  Committee  of  the  Privy  Council. 
Lord  Herschell  said — 

**With  reganl  to  the  documents  which  you  are 
about  to  refer  to,  headed  *  Notes  by  the  Chief 
Justice  of  the  Colony.'  They  consist  in  large 
part  of  a  number  of  scandalous  allegations 
libout  a  great  number  of  people  in  the  Colony, 
and  have  no  possible  bearing  on  the  questions  of 
law  which  have  been  referred  to  this  Board. 
They  cannot  be  allowed  to  remain  here  on  re- 
cortl  in  this  case,  because  it  is  imi>o8sible  to 
allow  a  reference  of  this  sort  from  Her  Majesty 
to  be  made  the  vehicle  of  disseminating 
scandalous  matter  of  that  description." 

I  hope,  at  all  events,  to  take  my  part  in 

prevejiting  the  Committee  of  this  House 

being  made  the  vehicle  of  disseminating 

without  contradiction  that  same  scandal- 
ous matter  which,  of  course,  the  Privy 
Council  refused  to  entertain.  I  want  to 
say  a  word  or  two  about  the  Governor  of 
the  Colony,  who,  I  think,  is  the  chief 
victim  of  these  abominable  allegations. 
I  have  only  recently  made  the  acquaint- 
ance of  Sir  Ambrose  Shea,  but  in  con- 
sequence of  the  interest  I  have  in  the 
Islands  I  have  been  able  to  learn  a  good 
deal  about  him.  These  Islands  were  of 
a  most  God-forsaken  character  until 
quite  recently.  At  the  time  of  the  Civil 
War  many  of  the  people  made  consider- 
able fortunes,  but,  like  other  fortunes 
easily  acquired,  they  were  not  properly 
spent,  and  I  think  very  little  really  per- 
manent benefit  accrued  to  the  Islanders 
by  the  profits  then  made.  Since  that 
time  the  Islands  had  been  going  down, 
and  only  two  industries  were  carried  on. 
One  was  the  sponge  industry,  which  ig 
very  laborious  and  brings  wery  little 
profit  to  those  who  undertook  it.  The 
other  was  the  fruit  industry,  the  profits 
of  which  vary  considerably  according 
to  the  climate.  The  inhabitants  consist 
largely  of  people  of  colour,  who  are 
very  good-tempered  and  contented 
people,  and  deserve  a  much  better  fate 
than  thev  have  met  with.  But  for  vears 
past  they  have  almost  been  starving  in 
consequence   of   the   trifling  amount  of 
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employmeDt  thej  have  been  able  to 
obtain.  Sir  Ambrose  Shea,  unlike  other 
Colonial  officials,  was  a  man  of  business 
before  he  became  an  official,  and  he 
entered  the  Colonial  Service  late  in  life. 
As  soon  as  he  became  Governor  he  set 
to  work  to  improve  the  condition  of  the 
inhabitants.  He  was  struck  bj  a  plant 
which  was  regarded  as  little  better  than 
a  weed,  but  which  he  thought  would  pro- 
duce a  very  good  fibre.  I  do  not  say  he 
discovered  the  plant,  but  it  is  certainly 
owing  entirely  to  his  individual  energy 
and  action  that  the  help  of  a  number  of 
capitalists,  some  from  America  and  some 
from  this  country,  has  been  secured  for 
the  purpose  of  experimenting  with  this 
plant.  Thousands  and  tens  of  thousands 
of  pounds  are  being  spent,  and  it  is 
certain  that  the  experiment  will  be 
carried  out  on  an  adequate  scale  and  with 
every  chance  of  success.  I  am  not  so 
sanguine  as  the  Governor  himself  is  as  to 
the  result  that  will  be  obtained.  -  The 
attempt  is,  in  my  opinion,  a  great  specu- 
lation, butwhateverits  results,  the  benefit 
to  the  Islands  of  trying  the  experiment 
has  been  enormous.  Even  if  the  experi- 
ment fails  large  sums  will  have  been 
spent  and  a  large  amount  of  employment 
given  to  the  poor  people,  whereas  if  it 
succeeds  much  work  will  be  provided, 
and  no  doubt  the  Colony  will  become 
one  of  the  most  prosperous  in  the  West 
Indies.  All  this  has  been  done  by  one 
man,  and  I  say  that,  in  the  interests  of 
the  Public  Service,  when  you  find  a  man 
goes  beyond  the  red  tape  of  his  office 
and  initiates  an  industry  for  the  purpose 
of  benefiting  the  people  he  ought  to 
have  the  sympathy  and  support  of  this 
House  and  the  full  confidence  of  his 
employers.  He  certainly  ought  not  to 
be  made  the  subject  of  scandalous  and 
absolutely  baseless  insinuations. 

Admiral  FIELD  :  I  never  mentioned 
his  name. 

Mr.  J.  CHAMBERLAIN  :  I  abso- 
lutely acquit  my  hon.  and  gallant  friend 
of  having  acted  unfairly.  I  am  sure 
these  circumstances  were  unknown  to 
him,  and  I  am  certain  that  he  will  agree 
with  me  that  a  man  who  has  done  work  of 
this  kind  deserves  commendation  and 
ought  not  to  be  made  the  subject  of 
such  attacks  as  Mr.  YelvertofQ  has  pub- 
lished throughout  the  land.  ;  This  Mr. 
Yelverton  has  made  attacks  \on  almost 
every  person  of  position  in  tne  Colony. 

Mr,  J,  Chamberlain 


Mr.    Yelverton  is  Chief  Justice  of  the 
Bahamas — that   Colony   has    been  most 
unfortunate  in  its  Chief  Justices.     They 
are  appointed  by  the  Home  Government, 
and    I    cannot    help    wondering    what 
genius    of    discord    presides     over    the 
appointments  of  Chief  Justices  of  these 
small  Colonies.     The  late  Chief  Justice 
— the  gentleman  of  the  murder  case — 
has  been  alluded   to.     He  got  into  hot 
water  in  reference  to  that  case,  and  so 
great  was  the  feeling   of   the   Colonial 
Office  with  regard  to  his  action  that  he 
was   retired   on    a   pension,  which   this 
unfortunate  little  Colony  has  to  pay  to 
this  day.    Thus  you  have  a  Chief  Justice; 
forced    upon    the  Colony,   or  appointed 
without  reference  to  the  Colony,  by  this 
country,   and   when    the    Chief    Justice 
misbehaves    himself    and    the    Colonial 
Office  recognise  that  the  appointment  is 
a  mistake,  it  is   not  this   country  which 
pays  the  cost,  but  the  Colony.  After  this 
experience  the  Colony  begged  the  Local 
Authorities  to  be  very  particular  in  the 
gentleman  who  was  to  succeed  the  late 
Chief  Justice,  and  at  the  suggestion  of 
the  Colonial  Office  they  raised  the  salary 
of  the  Chief  Justice  from  £700  to  £1,000, 
in  order  to  have  a  really  first-class  man. 
Just   a  word   about   the   title   of  Chief 
Justice.     Chief   Justice  is  a  big  word, 
but   in    the   Bahamas    it   means  a  very 
small  thing.     The  Chief  Justice  has  no 
Judges  sitting  with  him  ;  he  is  the  only 
Judge  in  the  Colony,  and  not  only  is  he 
Chief  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court,  but 
he   is   the    Supreme    Court.     There  are 
a  number  of  Magistrates  who  are  paid 
astounding  salaries,  varying  from  £50  to 
£260  a  year,  and   I  believe  they  do  jus- 
tice quite  as  well  as    can    be  expected 
under  the  circumstances,  and   upon  the 
whole  their  decisions  have  given  satis- 
faction.    The  Chief  Justice  is  required 
to  review  the  decisions  of  these  inferior 
Courts,   and   to   take    the    more  serious 
cases.     I    only    regret   that    we   should 
have  to  use  the  title  of  Chief  Justice, 
because  there  are  some  people  who  are 
carried  away  and  swelled   out  with  the 
importance  of  the  name  that  is  given  to 
them.     I  believe  that  if  Mr.  Yelverton 
had  been  called  a  Magistrate  he  never 
would  have  made  such  a  fool  of  himself. 
It  is  only  because  this  briefless  barrister 
who  was  sent  out  there  has  been  swagger- 
ing   about  ever  since  with   the  title  of 
Chief  Justice  that  he  has  been  swelling 
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himself  like  the  frog  in  the  fable  until 
he  has  gone  very  near  to  bursting.  Mr. 
Yelverton  was  appointed  by  the  late 
Government.  When  he  went  to  the 
Colonies  the  first  thing  he  did  after  being 
there  14  days  was  to  ask  for  leave  of 
absence,  and  he  was  absent  for  4  months. 
Even  the  short  period  of  14  days  was 
enough  to  show  some  of  the  peculiarities 
of  this  judicial  authority.  He  is  an 
eccentric  person,  and  one  of  his  eccen- 
tricities is  that  he  has  a  terrible  fear  of 
anything  in  the  nature  of  a  contagious 
disorder.  The  mere  report  of  a  con- 
tagious disease  within  100  miles  of  him 
fills  his  mind  with  terror.  I  do  not 
say  he  fears  for  himself,  but  he  is  afraid 
because  of  his  office.  A  Member  of 
Parliament  or  any  other  ordinary  person 
might  die  of  disease ;  but  if  disease  should 
attack  a  Chief  Justice  there  is  no  koowing 
but  that  the  constellations  might  fall. 
Accordingly  during  the  14  days  of  his 
first  visit  he  wrote  to  the  papers  that 
there  was  going  to  be  an  exhibition  in 
Jamaica,  and  that  the  passage  of  people 
to  and  fro  might  be  the  means  of  im- 
porting disease  into  the  Colony.  He 
therefore  begged  the  authorities  to  take 
the  utmost  precautions  against  the  im- 
portation of  disease.  I  do  not  wonder 
that  the  colonials  thought  this  was  an 
extraordinary  performance  for  this  gentle- 
man to  indulge  in.  In  1891,  the  second 
year  of  his  appointment,  he  again  ob- 
tained leave  of  absence,  and  was  absent 
for  fiYe  months.  I  may  say  that  the 
Colony  does  not  object  to  his  absence. 
What  the  Colony  objects  to  is  the 
presence  of  this  gentleman,  and  I  believe 
that,  had  he  been  away  even  longer,  no 
complaints  on  that  score  would  have 
come  from  the  Colony.  He  returned,  and 
again  he  exhibited  a  great  number  of 
peculiarities,  which,  in  the  opinion  of  the 
colonists,  tended  to  lessen  the  dignity  of 
the  Bench  he  was  supposed  to  adorn. 
He  wrote  letters  to  the  newspapers,  and 
engaged  in  controversy  on  every  conceiv- 
able subject,  and  he  took  the  opportunity 
given  by  his  position  to  deliver  allocu- 
tions from  the  Bench,  which  are 
extremely  humorous  performances.  I 
must  refer  to  two  of  them.  On  one 
occasion  he  delivered  from  the  Bench  a 
long  speech,  in  which  he  said  that  on  a 
recent  occasion  he  had  delivered  a  judg- 
ment in  favour  of  a  man  of  colour  in 
the  island;  that  thereupon  the  grateful 
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man  of  colour  had  attempted  to  corrupt 
the  Bench  by  offering  him  a  present  of 
six  pine-apples,  and,  with  an  expression 
of  horror  at  the  conception  the  man 
must  have  had  of  the  character  of  the 
Chief  Justice,  he  stated  for  the  benefit 
of  all  whom  it  might  concern  that  he 
had  refused  the  gift,  and  he  said  it  was 
necessary  to  call  attention  to  the  matter, 
so  that  the  Resident  Justices  might 
understand  that  the  Bench  must  be  pre- 
served pure  and  incorruptible.  Well, 
this  was  thought  to  be  a  display  of 
virtue  which  was  quite  lumecessary.  It 
was  thought  that  the  Chief  Justice  might 
have  refused  six  piue-apples  without 
making  such  a  fuss  about  it.  Later  on 
he  wrote  another  letter  to  a  newspaper. 
It  appears  that  500  tons  of  coal  were 
being  imported  into  the  Bahamas  for  the 
use  of  the  lighthouse  service.  The 
Chief  Justice  wrote  to  the  local  news- 
paper to  say  he  had  heard  with  alarm  of 
the  intention  to  import  this  coal.  He 
had  reason  to  believe  that  coal  contained 
the  germs  of  malarious  disease.  He  did 
not  think  it  beyond  the  bounds  of  possi- 
bility that  this  coal  might  contain  the 
germs  of  yellow  fever,  and  that  the  whole 
of  the  Colony  might  be  affected.  He  there- 
fore entered  his  solemn  protest  agauist 
the  suggestion  that  500  tons  of  coal 
should  be  stored  at  Nassau  for  the  use  of 
the  lighthouse  service.  I  do  not  know 
how  my  hon.  Friend,  if  he  had  been 
living  in  the  Colony,  would  have  viewed 
these  continual  outbursts  from  this 
judicial  authority.  The  colonists  were 
not  without  a  certain  kind  of  rough 
humour,  and  after  this  display  on  the 
part  of  the  Chief  Justice  there  appeared 
an  anonymous  letter  in  a  local  paper 
signed  "  Colonist,"  of  which  I  must  read 
one  or  two  paragraphs.  The  writer 
says — 

"iSearch  the  annals  of  the  Bench  of  every 
country,  of  every  ape,  and  I  defy  creation  to 
produce  a  more  noble,  more  self-deiiyiiiu',  anil 
more  virtuous  exhibition  of  a  tender  conscience 
than  was  afforded  by  our  Chief  Justice  in  re- 
fusing to  accept  a  gift  of  pine-apples  I  Some 
cynic  has  said,  '  Every  man  has  his  price.'  It  is 
assuring  to  this  community  to  know  that  the 
*  Fount  of  Justice  '  in  this  Colony  is  a)K>ve  the 
price  of  even  one  dozen  pine-apples.  Mr. 
Yelverton's  noble  words  of  scornful  renuncia- 
tion should  be  graven  in  letters  of  gold  upon 
the  walls  of  every  Magisterial  office  in  this 
Colony;  then,  and  not  till  then,  will  sweet 
potatoes,  pigeon  peas,  &c.,  cease  to  exert  their 
baneful  influence  on  the  administration  of  jus- 
tice in  this  Colony.     But  should  we  be  selfish 
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and  confine  the  influence  of  such  virtue  to  the 
limited  area  of  this  Colony  ?  No,  Mr.  Editor ; 
1  and  others  cherish  the  hope  that  this  beauti- 
fuj  incident  will  become  historical,  and  the 
whole  world  be  benefited  by  this  last  an<l 
greatest  j)roof  of  the  purity  of  English 
justice." 

The  letter  goes  on  ro  say — 

**  A  great  many  people  of  this  city  are  mean 
enough  to  say  that  he  sliould  risk  his  valuable 
life  to  attend  to  the  duties  of  his  office  in 
summer  as  well  as  winter — they  contend  that 
the  (lay  of  non-resident  officialdom  is  over,  and 
that  a  man  should  reside  in  the  Colony  that 
pays  him  his  salary — the  law  allows  six  weeks 
leave  of  absence,  and  Mr.  Velverton  should  be 
subservient  to  that  law  if  to  no  other." 

It  goes  on  with  the  following  ironical 
remark  ; — 

"  Fevers,  like  thunderstorms,  have  their  uses 
in  West  Indian  Colonics.  Fever  is  regarde<l  by 
the  natives  as  a  merciful  provision  of  Provi- 
<lence  to  clear  the  atmosphere  of  the  Civil  Ser- 
vice of  some  officials  who  are  exhaled  and 
emanate  from  Downing  Street." 

By  those  of  us  who  are  well  acquainted 
with  the  humours  of  political  life  in  this 
country,  I  think  it  will  be  agreed  that, 
although  we  may  not  necessarily  approve 
the  good  taste  of  this  communication,  it 
does  not  go  nearly  as  far  as  our  news- 
paper editors  go  every  day  of  their  lives. 
On  the  publication  of  the  letter,  the  Chief 
Justice  summoned  the  editor  of  the 
pajxjr,  Mr.  Moseley,  to  his  Court.  lie 
demanded  that  the  editor  should  give  up 
the  name  of  the  colonist  who  had  written 
such  an  abominable  letter.  The  editor 
refused,  and  the  Chief  Justice  proceeded 
to  find  him  guilty  of  contempt  of  Court 
and  to  deliver  the  judgment  of  the 
Court.  I  could  not  possibly  read  the 
whole  of  the  judgment,  which  fills 
several  pages  of  the  pamphlet  I  have 
before  me,  but  really  it  is  a  most  nobb 
allocution.     He  says — 

• 

"  You  have  grossly  insulted  this  Court  and 
the  administration  of  justice.  Vou  talk  of  the 
combine<l  wisdom  of  Governor  Shea.  Providence, 
the  Boanl  of  Health,  and  the  Chief  Justice, 
whom  you  satirically  descril>e  in  the  second 
paragraph  of  your  article,  <! noting  from  the 
]udgment  to  which  I  have  referrcfi,  as  an 
*  English  Barrister,'  an<l  to  whom  you  mockingly 
allude  as  a  'luminary  of  the  English  Bar.*  " 

He  goes  on — 

*•  This  is  your  way  of  criticising  the  action  of 
the  Chief  Justice  with  regard  to  the  case  for 
Eleuthera,  to  which  I  have  referre*!.  Comment 
is  needless.  Had  it  been  the  language  of  some 
idler  from  the  Shambles  1  should  not  have  been 
so  astonished.  And,  then,  in  that  language  of 
mocking  admiration  which  you  demean  yourself 

Mr,  J.  Chamberlain 


into  publishing,  you  go  on  to  give  the  Chief 
Justice  what  you  (or  your  vulgar  correspondent) 
call  wortls  of  warning." 

Continuing,  Mr.  Yelverton  says — 

"  Then  comes  a  most  horrible  paragraph,  the 
wish  being  evidently  the  father  to  the  thought." 

And  he  goes  on  to  quote  the  remark 
al)ont  fevers  being  like  thunderstorms, 
and  adds — 

"  You  go  on  to  suggest  that  officials  should  bo 
sent  to  live  in  unhealthy  offices  here,  so  as  to 
expedite  their  deaths,  and  then,  in  a  similar 
foul  strain,  in  a  Colony  where  it  is  essential  that 
the  law  should  he  maintained  and  respecteti,  and 
human  life  guarded,  you  wind  up  a  letter  which 
I  forbear  again  to  criticise  by  what  you  or  your 
correspondents  are  evidently  pleased  to  consider 
an  insulting  allusion  to  myself  and  others  con- 
necte<l  with  the  Government  of  the  Colony. 
What  is  the  universal  opinion  .is  to  such  a  pro- 
duction ?  There  is  but  one,  and  that  is  emphatic 
condemnation.  This  Court  is  gla«l  to  see  that, 
notwithstanding  insidious  attempts  (and  the 
Court  is  alive  to  wliat  goes  on  around  it),  the 
heart  of  the  Colony  as  an  integral  part  of  the 
British  Empire  is  sound." 

After  the    explanation    of    the  circum- 
stances the  Chief  Justice   proceeded   to 
sentence    the  editor   of    the  paper,    for 
contempt   of  Court,    to    he    imprisoned 
during  his  pleasure,  and  then  to  pay  two 
separate  fines,  and  he  was  to  be  detained 
in  custody  until  the  fines  had  been  paid. 
The    editor    accordingly    went    to  gaol. 
There  was,  as  may  well  be  supposed,  the 
greatest  indignation  in  the  Colony,  and  a 
very     near    approach     to   a  public   riot. 
A    deputation,   consisting     of     lill     the 
principal    inhabitants    of     the     Colony, 
including     five     ministers     of     religion, 
and  a  number  of  Magistrates  and  Mem- 
l)ers  of  the  Legislative  Assembly,  waited 
upon  the  Governor,  and  asked  him  to  re- 
lease   the  editor.       The    Governor   verv 
properly  telegraphed  home  to  ask   whe- 
ther he  had  the  power  to   exercise  the 
clemency  of   the  Crown,  and   thereupon 
he  released    the    prisoner.      There    was 
great    rejoicing    in    the    Colony    at    his 
action,  and  fiags   were  displayed  in  the 
streets  in  honour  of   the  occasion.     The 
Chief  Justice,  furious  at  the  interference 
of  the  Governor,  not  onlv  came  home  to 
England  to  raise  before  the  Privy  Coun- 
cil  the  question  whether  the  GoTemor 
had  power  to  release  the  editor,  but,  as 
circumstances  have  shown,  endeavoured 
to  calumniate  the  Governor  and  everv 
man  of  influence  in  theColonvon  account 
of  the  view  they  took  of  his  very  extra- 
ordinary proceeding.     The  matter  came 
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Privy  Council,  and  the  view  they  took  of 
it  may  be  gathered  from  certain  inter- 
locutory observations  made  by  some  of 
the  Members  of  that  tribunal.  '  The  Lord 
Chancellor  said — 

"  The  point  to  be  considered  was  whether  it 
was  contempt  to  suggest  that  an  occupant  of 
the  Bench  was  wanting  in  wisdom  or  was 
foolish." 


Lord  Watson  said — 

•'He  should  be  sorry  if  every  person  who 
happened  to  call  him  a  fool,  in  resfject  of  some 
judgment  he  had  delivered,  was  to  be  held 
^ilty  of  contempt.  It  would  depend  on  the 
^circumstances." 

The  Lord  Chancellor  further  said — 

"  If  a  Judge  steps  into  the  arena  of  newspaper 
criticism,  you  cannot  regard  a  letter  written  in 
the  course  of  a  newsj)aper  controversy  in  the 
same  light  as  what  I  may  call  a  volunteered 
attack.'' 

In  conclusion,  after  havinpr  heard  all  the 
arguments,  l)oth  for  and  against,  the 
Court  came  to  the  conclusion,  firstly,  that 
the  letter  signed  "  Colonist ''  was  not, 
in  the  circumstances,  calculated  to 
ol>stnict  or  interfere  with  the  course  of 
justice  or  the  due  administration  of  the 
law,  and,  therefore,  did  not  constitute  a 
contempt  of  Court,  and  that  Mr.  Moseley 
was  not  guilty  of  contempt  of  Court  in 
refusing  to  give  up  the  name  of  the 
writer  ;  and,  lastly,  that  the  Koyal  pre- 
rogative did  extend  to  such  cases.  There- 
fore, the  Judicial  Committee  gave  their 
decision  against  the  Chief  Justice.  Well, 
I  thiuk  I  have  said  enough  to  justify  the 
Governor  of  the  Colony  in   the  action  he  I  eonfinii  the  opinion  1  have  formed  that 


stances,  they  will  not  pay  another 
farthing.  But  the  Colonial  Office,  who 
have  no  money  at  their  disposal,  have, 
until  the  Chief  Justice  is  disposed  of,  to 
find  half-pay.  They  have  found  it  by 
charging  it  to  the  Crown  funds  of  the 
Colony,  so  that  it  is  exactly  the  same 
thing  as  though  it  were  paicl  by  a  Vote 
of  the  Legislative  Assembly,  as  the 
Crown  funds  belong  to  the  Colony,  and 
not  to  this  country.  We  have  i^  right 
to  pay  out  of  their  money  a  Chief  Justice 
whom  they  would  not  have  at  any  price. 
I  must  say  I  think  the  time  has  come 
when  this  interregnum  ought  to  be  closed, 
and  the  Colony  should  be  told  what  is  in 
future  to  be  the  position  of  the  Chief 
Justice  ;  whether  he  is  to  be  sent  back 
or  not,  and  whether  tliev  are  to  be  called 
upon,  in  meal  or  in  malt,  to  pay  his 
salary.  The  Chief  Justice,  who  is  at 
present  a  public  official,  is  writing  to  the 
newspapers  letters  containing  these 
calumnious  assertions.  I  wish  to  know 
whether  this  is  in  accordance  with  the 
Regulations  of  the  Public  Service  ? 
Then,  Sir,  I  ask  my  hon.  Friend  the 
Under  Secretary  of  State  for  the 
Colonies  whether,  as  fa;*  as  he  is  aware, 
there  is  any  foundation  whatever  for 
these  exceedingly  dishonouring  charges 
which  the  Chief  Justice  has  brought 
against  the  Governor  of  the  Colony 
and  against  other  responsible  and  respect- 
able persons  ?  I  would  oul)  say,  in  con- 
clusion, that  I  hope  my  hon.  Friend  will 


has  taken,  and  also  to  show  the  Com- 
mittee the  character  of  the  person 
who  now  constitutes  himself  his 
traducer.  I  want,  in  conclusion,  to 
ask  some  questions  of  my  hon.  Friend 
the  Under  Secrctarv  of  State  for  the 
Colonies.  I  have  not  one  word  of  criti- 
cism or  complaint  to  make  use  of  respect- 
ing the  action  of  the  Colonial  Office  in 
this  mater.  They  have  treated  the  Chief 
Justice  with  consideration,  but  they  have 
meted  out  complete  justice  to  the  parties. 
But  I  wish  to  point  out  that  the  situa- 
tion at  present  is  intolerable.  This  man 
has  now  been  absent  from  the  Colony 
since  Juno  in  last  year.  During  the 
whole  of  that  time  he  has  been  receiving 
half -pay  from  the  Colony.  Formerly 
this  payment  was  voted  by  the  Legisla- 
tive Assembly.  That  Assembly  has 
given    the     Government    distinctly    to  I 


these  charges   are  groundless,  and    that 
they  have  only  been  made  as  an  after- 
thought in  consequence  of  the  difficulty 
into  which  the  Chief  Justice  has  got  him- 
self. I  will  ask  the  Under  Secrctarv  whe- 
ther,  in  such  circumstances,  it  can  be  con- 
tended  for  a   moment   that  a  man  who 
has   behaved  in   this   way,  who  has  pro- 
voked and  insulted  and  libelled  so  many 
oi  the  chief  persons   in   the  Colony,  can 
possibly    be  allowed    to    return     to    tlie 
Colony    in    the    important    position    of 
Chief  Justice,  and   whether,  under  these 
circumstances,    he    is    in    a    position    to 
anuDunce  that  some  change  will  be  made 
in  respect  of  him  ? 

Mr.  little  (Whitehaven)  obj^erved 
that  there  was  a  question  of  principle 
underlying  this  case.  The  first  point  he 
desired  to  touch  upon  was  in  regard  to 
Judges  in  the  Colonies  having  unlimited 
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power    of   committing   for   contempt  of 
Court.      That    was    considered   a   very 
grave  power,  even  in  England,  and  within 
the  last  quarter  of  a  century,  even  in  the 
Supreme  Courts  in  England,  there  had 
been  cases    in    which    there    had    been 
grave  doubts  as  to  whether  that  power 
had  been  rightly  exercised.     When  they 
came  to   these  small    Crown    Colonies, 
when  men  were  appointed  Chief  Justices 
or  Justices,  some  of   whom   had  never 
had  the  conduct  of  a  civil  action  of  any 
kind   whatever    in   the  course  of  their 
practice  at  the  Bar,  and  when  they  gave 
to  these  men  the  same  power  of  com- 
mittal for  contempt  of  Court  that  was 
given    to    the   Judges  of  the  Supreme 
Court  in  England,  he  need  hardly  point 
out  that  grave   injustice  had  been   fre- 
quently  done.     Let  any  lawyer  in  this 
House  take  the  Privy  Council  cases  for 
the  last  20  years,  and,  on  consideration 
of  the  cases  in  regard  to  committals  for 
contempt  of  Court,  he  would  come   to 
two  conchisions  :  first,  that  in  many   of 
these  cases   the  Judges  in  these  Crown 
Colonies  had  done  substantial   injustice 
in  cases  in  which  they  had   committed 
people    for  contempt    of    Court  ;     and, 
secondly,  that  in  some  cases  that  sub- 
stantial injustice  could   not  be  remedied. 
He  mentioned  the  case  of  a  newspaper 
editor,  who  was  also  a   barrister,    who 
was  committed  for  contempt  of  Court, 
and  imprisoned  for  a  lengthened  period, 
besides  being  fined.     During  the  time  of 
his  t  imprisonment  his  wife    died  ;     and 
when   he  came    out,   having    been    im- 
prisoned in  this  not  too  healthy  climate, 
he  himself  died  within  a  short  time  after 
he  had  received  the  decision  of  the  Privy 
Council    that  he  ought    never  to  have 
been  committed  at  all.     He  could  men- 
tion other  instances  not  so  serious,  but 
which,  at  any   rate,  went  to  show  that 
such  a  power  ought  not  to  be  placed  in  the 
hands  of  men  appointed  in  this  way.   This 
matter  about  committal  for  contempt  of 
Court  had  been  the  subject  of  dispute  for 
years  between  the   Colonial   Office   and 
some  of  the  Crown  Colonies.       One  of 
the  Crown  Colonies  passed  a  legislative 
Act  and  sent  it  home  to   the   Colonial 
Office.      This  Act  contained   a   number 
of  very  valuable  provisions,  giving  a  man 
a  right  to  trial  by  jury,  and,  among  other 
things,  it  limited  the  power  of  imprison- 
ment    for    contempt.        The     Colonial 
Office,  however,  was,  he  believed,  still 

Mr.  Little 


squabbling   with   that  Colony  over   the 
question  of  whether  the  Act  should  be 
passed  in  the  form  it  was  sent  over  or  not. 
He  suggested  to  the  Under  Secretary  that 
the  time  had  come  when  they   ought  to 
have  a  general  Act  with  regard  to  every 
Crown    Colony    providing    against   this 
arbitrary    power   of  committal  for   con- 
tempt of  Court,  and  he  hoped  the  Com- 
mittee would  receive  an  assurance  that  the 
subject  should  be  considered.  He  believed 
that  the   right  hon.   Member  for  West 
Birmingham  had   perfectly  satisfied  the 
Committee  that  there  were  no  grounds  for 
the  charges  made  by  the  Chief  Justice. 
He  (Mi.  Little)  had  friends   in  a  neigh- 
bouring Colony,  and  the  information  he 
had  received  in  regard  to  this  matter  con- 
vinced  him  on  this   point.      Again,   he 
was  satisfied  that  if  the  Chief  Justice 
had  had  a  case  at  all  he  would  have  been 
able  to  have  found  amongst  his  brethren 
of  the  Bar  in  that  House  one  who  would 
have  taken  up  his  case  and  placed  it  before 
the  Committee,  and   the  worst  possible 
point  against  the  Chief  Justice  was  that 
among    the    innumerable    lawyers    that 
overcrowded  the  House  he  had  not  been 
able  to  find  one  to  put  his  case  before  the 
Committee.     Dealing  with  the  position 
of  a  Chief  Justice  in  the   Colonies,  he 
pointed  out  that  while  the  Chief  Justice 
in  a  number   of  cases  investigated  wa» 
outside  the  Legislative  Council,  yet  in 
some  of   the    Colonies    he   had    a   most 
extraordinary  way  of  having  representa- 
tives inside  the  Legislative  Council.    For 
instance,  he  had  the  power  of  appointing 
men    to    be    Receivers    in    Bankruptcy 
w^iose  accounts  he  had  to  supervise,  and 
the  moment  these  men   were   appointed 
they  were  simply  and  purely  the  servants 
of  the  Chief  Justice  in  the  Legislative 
Assembly.     The  Colonial  Office  ought  to 
purify  the  administration  in  these  Crown 
Colonies   by  putting  an  end  to   such   a 
state  of  things,  which  had  often  resulted 
in  transactions  not  creditable.     The  hon. 
and  gallant  Admiral  had  referred  to  the 
Jamaica  Commission.     Within   the   last 
12  months  the  Colonial  Office  had  sent 
out  a  Commission  composed  of  Sir  William 
Markby  and   Sir  Frederick  Pollock,  and 
that  Commission  with  regard  to  another 
of  our  Crown  Colonies  recommended  the 
retirement    of    two    of   the  Judges,  and 
another  was  transferred  ;  and  if  there  had 
been  any  reason  for  anything  of  that  sort 
in  this  instance,  the  Colonial  Office  would 
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have  acted  in  the  same  waj.  All  who 
read  the  evidence  given  before  the  Com- 
mission to  which  he  referred  must  come 
to  the  conclusion  that  more  supervision 
was  required  in  these  Crown  Colonies 
than  the  Colonial  Office  at  present  exer- 
cised in  regard  to  Judges.  In  that  case 
it  was  clear  that  the  Chief  Justice  vear 
after  year  had  been  acting  in  a  way 
contrary  to  all  ideas  and  all  practice  of 
justice,  and  that  another  Judge  had  acted 
in  a  way  which  made  him  practically 
the  echo  of  the  Chief  Justice.  But  all 
this  had  gone  on  for  years,  and  five  years 
before  the  Commission  was  issued  there 
had  been  complaints  from  the  Chamber 
of  Commerce  of  Tobago  with  regard  to 
the  administration  of  justice  in  that  island. 
He  would  suggest  that  instead  of  having 
the  expense  of  a  Commission,  with  this 
long  delay  before  these  things  could  be 
properly  investigated,  it  might  be  de- 
sirable to  establish,  in  the  case  of  these 
small  Crown  Colonies,  something  in  the 
shape  of  a  Judicial  Visitor.  That  was  to 
say,  instead  of  the  Colonial  Office'getting 
Reports  at  home,  and  endeavouring  to 
form  a  judgment,  a  man  of  judicial 
experience  should  be  sent  out  to  the 
Colonies,  not  to  investigate  specific 
charges,  but  in  order  to  supervise  the  ad- 
ministration of  justice,  by  seeing  that 
things  were  being  conducted  in  a  proper 
and  orderly  manner.  From  the  Report 
of  the  Commission  to  which  he  had 
alluded,  it  was  perfectly  manifest  that  if 
anyone  with  the  experience  of  the  ad- 
ministration of  justice  had  gone  to  the 
Colony  and  investigated  the  proceedings, 
the  whole  thing  must  at  once  have  been 
put  an  end  to,  instead  of  having  been  a 
source  of  expense  and  trouble  for  a  period 
of  five  years  after  the  charges  against 
the  Chief  Justice  had  been  seriously 
made  to  the  Foreign  Office. 

•Mr.  godson  (Kidderminster),  as 
one  who  had  practised  at  the  Bar  for  a 
good  many  years  with  Mr.  Yelverton, 
desired  to  say  a  few  words  for  him.  His 
statements  might  be  accurate  or  inaccurate, 
but  evervoue  who  knew  Mr.  Yelverton 
would  recognise  that  he  would  not  have 
made  the  statements  he  did  if  he  did  not 
himself  believe  in  the  truth  of  every 
word  of  the  charges  he  made.  He  (Mr. 
Godson)  was  sorry  to  hear  the  tone  in 
which  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  the 
Member  for  West  Birmingham  took  up 
the  other  side  of  the  question.  He  himself 


was  not  going  to  weary  the  Committee 
by  going  into  either  one  side  or  the 
other.  He  took  a  very  serious  view  of 
the  whole  case.  Certain  facts  had  been 
alleged  on  the  one  side,  and  certain  facts 
had  been  alleged  on  the  other.  They 
were  totally  inconsistent  and  contra- 
dictory, and  that  was  the  very  best  argu- 
ment for  the  appointment  of  a  Committee 
of  Inquiry  perfectly  independent  of  all 
parties,  and  framed  upon  the  precedent 
of  the  Commission  to  which  the  last 
speaker  had  referred.  He  did  not  think 
there  was  any  foundation  for  one  of  the 
attacks  made  hy  the  right  hon.  Member 
for  West  Birmingham  upon  Mr.  Yelver- 
ton— namely,  that  these  facts  were  not 
laid  before  the  public  by  him  or  on  his 
behalf  until  he  had  had  this  adverse 
decision  in  the  Privy  Council.  In  fact, 
Mr.  Yelverton  had,  soon  after  his  arrival 
in  the  Colony,  laid  these  facts  before  the 
Governor,  who  had  referred  the  matter 
to  the  very  Attorney  General  whose 
conduct  was  impugned.  The  right 
hon.  Gentleman  had  stated  that  Mr. 
Yelverton  could  not  return  to  the 
Colony.  Possibly,  practically  not.  Of 
course,  as  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  had 
stated,  the  question  of  his  right  to  com- 
mit for  contempt  for  acts  committed 
outside  the  Courts  having  been  de- 
cided against  him,  it  would  make  his 
return  unpleasant ;  but  there  was, 
theoretically  and  technically,  nothing 
whatever  to  prevent  Mr.  Yelverton 
taking  up  his  position  again.  He  ad- 
mitted that  Mr.  Yelverton  made  a  foolish 
mistake  ;  but  there  was  no  imputation 
whatever  against  Mr.  Yelverton's  charac- 
ter in  any  way,  professional  or  private ; 
therefore  the  assertion  made  by  the  Mem- 
ber for  West  Birmingham  was  not  strictly 
supported  by  the  fact.  It  was  most  im- 
portant that  in  all  the  Colonies,  and  more 
especiallyinapoorone,the  Legal  Advisers 
of  the  Government  should  bo  perfectly 
independent  men,  and  there  was  nothing 
more  injurious  and  likely  to  bring  about  a 
miscarriage  of  justice  than  that  a  man  in 
any  way  connected  with  the  island 
should  be  appointed  to  a  responsible 
legal  position.  That  was  the  ob- 
jection ho  had  to  the  gentleman  who 
occupied  the  position  of  Attorney  General 
in  this  case.  Ho  should  be  free  from 
bias  and  local  prejudice.  The  Attorney 
General  in  this  Colony  was  closely  con- 
nected with  the  leading  citizens.     In  one 
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case  he  liad  to  prosecute  his  wife's 
nephew.  He  could  not  imagine  a  case 
in  which  a  man  would  be  more  likely 
to  go  astray.  Again,  take  the  case 
in  which  he  prosecuted  a  man  for 
stabbing  another  man.  It  was  clear 
that  it  was  a  case  of  either  mur- 
der or  manslaughter,  but  the  Attorney 
General,  to  whom  the  prisoner  appeared 
to  be  somewhat  distantly  related,  took 
good  care  he  should  be  tried  for  neither 
of  these  oifences,  and  presented  a  bill 
from  the  Grand  Jury — which  in  that 
island  was  the  Attorney  General  for  the 
time  being — for  a  very  minor  charge. 
The  then  Chief  Justice  (Mr.  Austin) 
must  have  felt  that  the  offence  was 
a  very  grave  and  serious  one,  or  he 
would  never  have  imposed  the  sentence 
of  two  years'  imprisonment,  the  highest 
sentence  the  law  allowed.  He  was  glad 
to  hear  that  a  gentleman  had  been  &ent 
over  by  the  Colonial  Office  to  take 
up  a  judicial  position  in  this  Colony 
who  would  be  independent  of  any  local 
feeling.  He  thought  that  was  a  very 
wise  and  judicious  proceeding  on  the 
part  of  the  Colonial  Office.  He  would 
urge  that  this  Attorney  General  should 
be  removed  from  the  position  he  occupied, 
for  it  was  perfectly  clear  he  could  not  do 
justice  as  between  the  Crown  and  friends 
and  relations  of  his  who  might  be  brought 
into  trouble.  He  trusted  the  Government 
would  grant  this  Commission,  and  that 
they  would  also  give  it  power  to  report 
generally  upon  the  manner  in  which 
legal  proceedings  were  conducted  in  that 
Colony. 

Mk.  JUSTIN  MCCARTHY  (Long- 
ford, N.)  said,  it  was  not  often  his  fortune 
to  agree  with  the  right  hon.  Member  for 
West  Birmingham,  but  on  this  occasion 
he  fullv  concurred  with  almost  everv- 
thing  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  had  said. 
He  did  not  intend  to  go  into  this  long 
controversy  as  to  the  Chief  Justice's 
conduct  and  the  various  legal  questions 
connected  with  it ;  he  only  wanted  to 
bear  his  personal  testimony  to  the  in- 
tegrity and  high  character  of  Sir  Ambrose 
Shea.  He  was  the  only  Colonial  Go- 
vernor he  knew  of  under  whose  in- 
fluence and  care  a  Colony  had  grown  up 
from  something  like  bankruptcy  to  a 
condition  of  actual  and  increasing  pro- 
sperity. This  result  had  been  brought 
about  in  a  great  measure  because  of  the 
watchfulness,   foresight,   and    the   close 

Mr.  Godson 


and  strict  business  management  of  Sir 
Ambrose  Shea,  who  was  entitled  to  every 
consideration  and  respect  from  that 
House.  He  only  rose  to  offer  his  humble 
testimony  to  the  character  which  Sir 
Ambrose  Shea  bore,  and  the  opinion 
which  all  those  who  knew  him  had  long 
formed  of  his  integrity  and  abilities. 

Mr.  S.  BUXTON  :  In  regard  to  the 
question  of  the  distress  in  St.  Helena,, 
to  which  the  hon.  and  gallant  Admiral 
referred  in  his  opening  remarks,. 
I  cordially  sympathise  with  the  view 
he  has  laid  before  the  Committee. 
We  deplore  the  falling-off  in  the  trade  of 
St.  Helena,  and  the  unfortunate  distress 
which  exists  in  that  island.  The  hon» 
Gentleman  called  my  attention  to  what 
had  been  done  by  the  Admiralty,  and 
asked  whether  we  intended  to  take 
further  steps  in  that  direction.  I  think 
I  have  shown  alreadv  that  we  have  taken 
steps,  and  he  will  be  glad  to  hear  that 
the  other  day  one  of  Her  Majesty'* 
troopships  did  take  off  four  families — in 
all  22  souls — from  the  island  to  South 
Africa.  This,  I  hope,  is  only  an  instal- 
ment ;  and  I  may  tell  him  that,  as  far  as 
we  haye  any  control  in  the  matter,  we 
shall  take  care  that  these  persons  takeir 
by  the  Admiralty  shall  not  be  just  the 
able-bodied  ones  of  the  family,  but  the 
family  as  a  whole.  That  was,  I  under- 
stand, the  case  with  those  taken  the 
other  day.  With  regard  to  the  question 
as  to  the  Bahamas,  there  are  one  or  two 
points  on  which  I  should  like  to  say  a 
few  words.  My  hon.  Friend  behind  me 
('Mr.  Little)  spoke  of  the  power  which  i» 
given  into  the  hands  of  Magistrates  and 
of  Judges  in  small  Colonies  of  inflicting 
punishment  for  contempt  of  Court,  and  I 
am  bound  to  say,  from  my  short  ex- 
perience at  the  Colonial  Office — quite 
apart  from  this  particular  case — it  does 
seem  to  me  there  is  often  a  monstrous 
abuse  of  this  power  on  the  part  of  the 
Judicial  Authorities  in  our  Colonies.  If 
we  can  see  our  way  to  curtail  that  power 
— and  we  have  already  done  something  in 
that  direction — I  am  sure  it  will  meet 
with  the  approval  of  those  who  are 
interested  in  these  matters.  I  quite 
agree  with  my  right  hon.  Friend  the 
Member  for  West  Birmingham  when  he 
said  that  it  is  a  great  mistake  in  this- 
case — as  in  others — that  these  Judges — 
and  they  are  gentlemen,  after  all,  of  no 
great  authority   or   position — should    be 
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endowed  with  the  title  of  Chief  Justice. 
In  this  particular  case,  as  well  as  in 
others,  the  Chief  Justice  is  a  mere  name. 
He  has  reallj  no  Judge  under  him,  and 
he  is  the  supreme  and  sole  Judge  of  that 
particular  Colony.  I  think  that  in  this, 
and  in  other  cases,  it  has  tended  to  give 
an  undue  idea  of  their,  powers  and 
authority,  and  tends,  to  that  extent,  to 
do  some  harm.  I  do  not  know  that  I 
can  agree  with  my  hon.  Friend  behind 
me  (Mr.  Little),  who,  I  understand, 
wants  a  sort  of  Inspector  of  Judges  to 
go  round  the  diiferent  islands  examining 
judicial  grievances.  I  think  that  would 
lead  to  great  difficulty,  and  would  result 
in  making  matters  worse  than  they 
are  at  the  present  moment.  I  am 
bound  to  say  in  regard  not  only  to  the 
case  l)efore  us,  but  other  cases,  that  I 
do  think  the  Secretary  of  State  ought 
to  have  much  fuller  power  than  he  at 
present  possesses  of  removing  Judges  on 
his  own  initiative  if  ho  thinks  they  have 
done  anything  wrong.  It  is  (juite  right 
that  in  England  the  greatest  possible 
sanctity  and  power  should  reside  in  the 
person  of  the  Judge  ;  but  when  it  comes 
to  the  small  Colonies  and  the  class  of 
men  sent  out  there,  I  think  there  should 
be  a  much  more  expeditious  way  of 
getting  rid  of  bad  subjects  than  there  is 
at  the  present  moment.  With  reference 
to  the  particular  case  to  which  our 
attention  has  been  called  this  afternoon, 
I  cannot  follow  my  right  hon.  Friend  in 
regard  to  the  i>osition  of  Mr.  Yelverton. 
He  will  easilv  understand  that,  his  <;ase 
being  before  the  Privy  Council  at  the 
present  moment,  it  would  not  be  right  or 
expedient  on  my  part  to  enter  into  the 
merits  or  demerits  of  Mr.  Yelverton  as  a 
man  or  Chief  Justice.  In  regard  to  one 
question  he  has  raised  in  reference  to  his 
salary,  I  can  only  say  I  feel  as  much  as 
he  does,  or  as  anyone  interested  in  the 
Colonies  can  do,  the  very  unfortunate 
position  in  which  the  Colony  has  been 
placed  by  the  delay  that  has  taken  place 
in  deciding  this  particular  case  of  Mr. 
Yelverton.  But  I  think  he  did  give 
credit  to  the  Colonial  Office  for  having 
endeavoured  to  expedite  matters.  We 
were,  however,  confronte<l  with  difficul- 
ties ;  it  was  with  the  utmost  possible 
difficulty  we  could  make  any  progress  ; 
every  step  we  have  taken  had  to  be 
taken  under  the  advice  of  the  Law 
Officers  of  the  Crown,  and  such  delay  as 


may  have  occurred  has  really  been  due 
to  exceptional  or  necessary  courses,  and 
certainly  in  no  sense  has  it  been  according 
to  our  desire  or  intention.  I  should  like 
to  see  the  question  settled  as  soon  as 
possible  ;  but  until  it  is  settled  I  do  not 
see  how  it,  can  be  taken  otherwise  than 
that  the  Colony  should  pay  the  salary. 
There  is  no  fund  from  which  it  can  be 
paid  ;  but  I  hope  the  delay  will  not  be 
long,  and  that  the  Privy  Council  will  soon 
have  come  to  a  conclusion.  As  regards  the 
speech  of  the  hon.  Member  below  the 
Gangway,  he  brought  forward  some 
cases  of  general  administration.  I  am 
glad  to  be  able  to  avail  of  this  oppor- 
tunity of  paying  tribute  to  the  great 
ability  which  Sir  Ambrose  Shea  has 
shown  in  the  discharge  of  his  duties  as 
Governor  of  the  Bahamas.  I  quite 
understand  that  the  hon.  and  gallant 
Member  (Admiral  Field)  has  not  fathered 
the  charges  which  have  been  made,  but  it 
is  greatly  to  be  regretted  that  the  charges 
have  been  made. 

Admiral  FIELD  said,  he  was  most 
careful  to  guard  against  the  possibility 
of  fathering  the  charges.  He  only 
sought  for  information  and  inquiry. 

Mr.  S.  BUXTON  :  Yes  ;  I  understood 
that,  as  I  have  said  ;  but  it  is  a  pity 
these  charges  should  have  been  made 
without  inquiry.  The  hon.  and  gallant 
Member  asks  that  we  should  grant  an 
inquiry.  I  am  bound  to  say  that  the 
Colonial  Office  has  given  the  matter 
attention  for  a  considerable  time  p«st ; 
and  we  ask  the  Connnittee  to  leave  the 
responsibility  in  the  hands  of  the 
Colonial      Office.  No       case       has 

been  made  out  for  so  serious  a  mea- 
sure as  a  Committee  of  Inquiry. 
I  deplore,  Sir,  that  in  the  past  judicial 
posts  in  these  small  Colonies  have  been 
Hlleil  up  by  relatives  of  those  in  power 
in  particular  Colonies.  It  is  impossible, 
however,  to  remedy  that  just  now.  What 
would  be  the  advantage  of  a  Committee 
of  Incjuiry  in  that  case  ?  For  the  pur- 
pose of  dealing  with  these  posts  on 
account  of  relationship  ?  We  in- 
tend in  future  to  put  in  outsiders 
rather  than  those  in  the  island,  and  I 
do  not  think  we  can  go  further  than  that. 
There  would,  therefore,  be  no  advantage 
to  be  gained  by  a  lioyal  Commission  or 
any  Special  Committee.  Well,  now, 
Sir,  reference  has  been  made  to  the  late 
Postmaster   General   of    the    Bahamas. 
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18  a  lameutaoio  case, 
evidence  agaiost  Mr.  Smith  for  seduction 
aud  abductiou  has  uot  been  held  to  be 
conchisive,  Mr.  Smith  was  ultimately 
aquitted  of  the  charges  made  f.gainst 
him  ;  but,  Sir,  the  circumstauces  of  the 
case  rendered  it  impossible  that  he 
could  be  reinstated.  Then,  Sir,  there 
are  the  charges  made  in  connec- 
tion with  relatives  of  the  Attorney 
General  of  the  island.  It  lias  been 
conclusively  proved  that  there  is  no 
foundation  for  those  charges.  That  is 
all  I  need  say,  I  now  ask  the  Committee 
to  leave  the  responsibility  of  the  govern- 
ment of  this  Colony  in  the  hands  of  the 
Colonial  Office.  Any  specific  accusation 
will  always  receive  careful  attention, 
and,  while  I  do  uot  think  there 
is  any  difficulty  to  call  for  this  inquiry 
that  has  been  asked  for,  I  am  sure  the 
Hpuse  will  acknowledge  that  we  are 
doing  our  best  to  prevent  a  recurrence  of 
these  scandals,  and  I  hope  that  the 
matter  will  be  allowed  to  remain  in  our 
hands. 

Admiual  field  said,  he  must  pro- 
test against  the  way  in  which  the  Under 
Secretary  had  censured  him  for  uot 
having  inquired  into  the  truth  of  the 
charges  he  had  brought  before  the  Com- 
mittee. He  had  had  no  means  of  doing 
80.  He  had  read  the  statements  laid 
before  him,  and  he  had  had  an  interview 
with  the  Chief  Justice,  and  he  only 
brought  the  matter  before  the  House  for 
the  purpose  of  securing  inquiry. 

Mr.  S.  BUXTON  said,  he  did  not 
censure  the  hon.  and  gallant  Gentleman. 
He  merely  expressed  a  desire,  if  he 
recollected  aright,  that  there  should  have 
been  inquiry  before  such  serious  matters 
were  brought  before  the  Committee  in 
this  form.  He  thought  it  was  somewhat 
hard  that  accusations  of  this  kind  should 
be  brought  before  the  House,  and  that 
uot  even  a  prima  facie  case  should  be 
made  out  in  respect  of  them. 

Mr.  HENNIKER  HEATON 
(Canterbury)  said,  a  considerable  time 
had  elapsed  without  having  this  Matter 
dealt  with,  and  he  would  express/a  hope 
that  the  Colonial  Office  would  ii6t  delay 
much  lon<jer. 

Mr.  WADDY  (LincolnshiJe,  Brigg) 
said,  it  was  the  bounden  dijty  of  the 
Chief  Justice  to  have  had  thj^se  charges 
investigated   at    once    by    the    Colonial 

Mr.  S,  Buxton 


Office.  Had  he  taken  the  proper  steps 
they  would  not  have  remained  over  so 
long. 

Mr.  HANBURY  (Preston)  said,  he 
had  just  a  few  words  to  say  about  the 
large  contribution  for  Imperial  purposes 
of  the  Straits  Settlements.  These  Settle- 
ments had  to  pay  the  whole  of  the  cost 
of  their  defences,  and  he  thought  that 
was  unjust.  The  contribution  had  re- 
cently been  raised  from  £50,000  to 
£100,000.  It  seemed  to  him  strange 
that  because  Singapore  occupied  a  most 
important  position  it  ought  to  have  this 
exceptional  charge  thrown  upon  it.  The 
Straits  Settlements  had  recently  spent 
£80,000  upon  fortifications.  Thej 
practically  paid  one-fifth  of  their  revenue 
for  these  purposes,  and  in  order  to  do  so 
had  to  draw  upon  their  fund  which  was 
reserved  for  sudden  contingencies,  and 
had  also  to  stop  public  works.  This  was 
uot  fair  treatment  in  the  case  of  a  Crown 
Colony.  Even  in  proportion  the  Straits 
Settlements  were  not  fairly  treated.  He 
fancied  the  War  Office  was  the  offender 
in  the  matter,  and  he  should  like  to  hear 
from  the  Under  Secretary  of  State  for 
the  Colonies  whether  any  remonstrance 
had  been  addressed  to  the  War  Office  in 
respect  of  the  grievous  burdens  which  had 
been  imposed  upon  these  Crown  Colonies  ? 
They  should  be  able  to  find  a  fair  solu- 
tion. The  position  as  it  stood  was  not 
fair,  and  he  hoped  they  \YOuld  have  in- 
formation on  the  subject. 

•Sir  C.  W.  DILKE  said,  he  wished  to 
say  in  a  few  words  that,  in  his  opinion, 
no  case  had  been  made  out  for  exempting 
this  wealthy  Colony  from  paying  for  its 
own  expenses. 

Sir  J.  GORST  replied,  that  the  com- 
plaint of  the  hon.  Member  for  Preston 
was  that  Singapore  had  not  only  to  pay 
the  cost  of  defending  Singapore,  but  also 
to  contribute  a  large  portion  of  her 
Revenue  to  defending  the  British  Em- 
pire. 

Mr.  S.  BUXTON  said,  that  the  delay 
in  the  case  of  the  appeal  of  the  Chief 
Justice  of  the  Bahamas  being  heard 
before  the  Judicial  Committee  of  the 
Privy  Council  was  due  to  the  length  of 
the  list  of  causes  in  that  Court.  The 
question  as  to  the  amount  of  the  con- 
tribution of  the  Straits  Settlements  was 
under  consideration.  The  contribution 
had  been  raised  to  £100,000,  but  it  was 
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only  to  run  for  three  years.     The  Colonial    not  to   listen    too   favourably   to   these 

Office  was  very  anxious  to  deal  liberally    views. 

with  the  Colonies.      However,  all  ques-        ^  ,  . 

tions  of  this  kind  had  to  be  considered  by         ^  ^^  *^^®®^  ^^• 

the  Colonial  Office  in  consultation  with 

the  War  Office,  and  the  Treasury  and  the 

Colonial    Office   had    to   abide   by    the 

decision  come  to  by  these  Departments. 

•Sir  R.  temple  (Surrey,  Kingston) 
said,  the  Under  Secretary  of  State  for 
the  Colonies  had  not  told  the  Committee 
what  was  the  cost  of  the  military  charges 
against  Singapore.  It  should  be  remem- 
bered that  the  troops  were  kept  at  Singa- 
pore not  only  to  keep  the  Efative  popula- 
tion in  order,  but  to  preserve  a  great 
Imperial  strategical  position.  Nobody 
would  deny  that  Singapore  ought  to  pay 
her  own  military  charges  ;  but  what  the 
colonists  complained  of  was  that  they 
should  be  made  to  pay  also  the  cost  of 
maintaining  this  strategical  position, 
which  was,  of  course,  a  purely  Imperial 
matter.  The  real  point  was  to  ascertain 
what  the  amount  of  military  charges  at 
Singapore  might  be,  iucluding  the  coal- 
ing station,  which  must  be  Imperial. 
If  the  House  knew  this  amount,  then  it 
could  judge  whether  the  sum  of 
£100,000  imposed  on  Singapore  was 
fair  or  not.  This  question  was  an  extra- 
ordinary instance  of  the  vicissitudes 
not     only    of    human    affairs,    but     of 

human  sentiment.      Singapore  was  once 

included   in  the  Indian  Empire,  and  it 

then   had   to   pay  no   Imperial   charges 

whatever.      But  the  British   merchants 

and  traders  residing  there  thought  they 

ought  to   have    the  status  of  a   Crown 

Colony.     Their  wishes  were  acceded  to, 

and  as  a  consequence  they  had  to  pay 

Crown  Colony  charges.      They  had  now 

begun  to  lament  the  step  they  had  taken, 

and  with  them  it  was  a  case  of  "out  of 

the  frying-pan  into  the  fire,**  and  they 

realised  the  proverb  of  King  Stork  and 

King  Log.     But  that  was  no  reason  why 

they  should  not  be  protected  and  relieved 

of  burdens  which  they  were  not  justly 

called  upon  to  bear. 

Sir    M.    HICKS-BEACH    (Bristol, 

W.)  :    I  find  myself  entirely   unable  to 

agree  with  the  views  expressed  on  this 

matter  on  this  side  of  the  House.    I  have 

had    occasion   to   go   carefully  into  this 

matter,    and    I    would    appeal    to    the 

Chancellor  of  the   Exchequer  and    the 

Under  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies 


•Sir  J.  T.  HIBBERT  said,  that  be- 
fore the  next  Vote — the  Vote  for  the 
Privy  Council — was  put,  he  wished  to 
explain  that  it  was  the  intention  of  the 
Government  to  move  to  reduce  the  Vote 
by  £1,000  in  respect  of  the  salary 
of  the  Lord  President  of  the  Council. 
The  full  amount  of  the  salary  had 
been  put  down  on  the  Votes,  because 
it  was  impossible  to  say  at  the  time  they 
were  prepared  how  long  the  present 
arrangement  would  last,  or  how  long  the 
present  Government  would  remain  in 
Office.  But,  as  six  months  had  now 
elapsed,  the  Government  were  able  to  re- 
duce the  Item  for  the  salary  of  the  Lord 
President  of  the  Council  by  half. 

Mr.  HENEAGE  asked  whether,  if 
the  Secretary  to  the  Treasury  moved  this 
reduction,  he  would  be  precluded  from 
moving  the  Amendment  of  which  he  had 
given  notice — namely,  the  rejection  of 
the  entire  salary  of  the  Lord  President  of 
the  Council  ? 

The  chairman  :  The  Amend- 
ment of  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  will  be 
in  Order. 

Motion  made,  and  Question  proposed, 

"That  a  sum,  not  exceeding  £7,533,  be 
granted  to  Her  Majesty,  to  complete  the  sum 
necessary  to  defray  the  Charge  which  will  come 
in  course  of  payment,  during  the  year  ending 
on  the  31st  day  of  March  1894,  for  the  Salaries 
and  Expenses  of  the  Department  of  Her  Ma- 
jesty's Most  Honourable  Privy  CJouncil  and  for 
Quarantine  Expenses." 

Mr.  HENEAGE  (Great  Grimsbj) 
said,  his  object  was  to  abolish  altogether 
the  salary  of  the  Lord  President  of  the 
Council.  At  the  time  the  Minister  for 
Agriculture  had  been  constituted,  he  ob- 
jected altogether  to  any  fresh  taxes  being 
put  on  the  Votes  on  account  of  the  new 
Offices,  because  he  held  that  there  were 
some  sinecures  that  might  be  abolished, 
and  the  money  paid  in  salaries  for  these 
sinecures  devoted  to  the  Agricultural  De- 
partment. He  held  the  opinion  that  the 
Office  of  the  Lord  President  of  the  Coun- 
cil had  become  a  sinecure,  just  like  the 
Office  of  Lord  Privy  Seal.  It  was  stated 
by  the  Secretary  to  the  Treasury  that 
although  £2,000  was  asked  as  salary 
for  the  Office,  the  money  was  not  drawn 
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by  Lord  Kimberley,  and  would  not  be 
drawn  hv  him  so  lonsr  as  he  also  held  the 
Office  of  Secretary  for  India.  If  Lord 
Kimberley  could  perform  the  duties  of 
the  Secretary  of  State  for  India  and 
President  of  the  Council,  anybody  else 
could  perform  the  duties  of  the  two 
Offices  also ;  and  if  Lord  Kimberley  did 
not  want  to  draw  the  salary,  nobody  else 
would  require  to  draw  the  salary.  He 
therefore  objected  to  the  salary  alto- 
gether. He  held  that  the  Lord  President 
of  the  Council  was  not  required  at  all. 
He  thought  the  Office  should  be  abolished, 
and  the  duties  attached  to  it  trans- 
ferred to  some  other  Office.  The  Lord 
President  of  the  Council  a  few  years 
back  was  not  only  an  officer  of  a  very 
high  rank,  but  he  had  important  duties  to 
perform.  He  was  responsible  for  every- 
thing connected  with  agriculture  and 
education.  Now  he  was  responsible  for 
neither,  for  there  were  two  separate 
Offices  and  Ministers  for  Agriculture 
and  Education.  In  fact,  now  the  only 
dutv  attached  to  the  Office  of  Lord 
President  of  the  Council  was  a  ceremonial 
duty.  It  might  be  said  that  the  Office 
was  a  very  ancient  Office,  and  that 
on  that  account  it  ought  to  be  con- 
tinued. The  same  thing  was  said  when 
he  proposed  the  abolition  of  the  salary 
of  the  Lord  Privy  Seal  ;  but  after  a  time 
that  salary  was  abolished,  and  the  Office 
of  Lord  Privy  Saal  was  now  held  by  the 
Prime  Minister  in  addition  to  other 
Offices.  The  outcry  had  also  been  raised 
against  the  abolition  of  the  Office  of 
Judge  Advocate  General.  It  was  said 
that  it  was  a  high  and  ancient  Office, 
and  that  they  could  not  possibly  get  on 
without  it.  But  the  Office  was  abolished, 
and  they  had  got  on  without  a  Judge 
Advocate  General  for  years — or,  at  least, 
there  was  no  one  in  Parliament  held  the 
Office.  He  did  not  want  to  take  away 
all  the  salary  of  the  Lord  President  of 
the  Council.  He  would  like  to  soe  a  re- 
arrangement of  the  salaries  attached  to 
the  various  Offices  of  the  Government  in 
accordance  with  the  duties  discharged  by 
each  Office.  He  thought  it  was  monstrous 
and  ridiculous  that  Ministers  like  the 
President  of  the  Board  of  Trade  and 
President  of  the  Local  Government 
Board  should  have  only  the  same  salary 
as  the  Chief  Commissioner  of  Works, 
the   Postmaster  General,   the  Secretary 

Mr,  Heneage 


to  the  Admiralty,  and  the  Secretary  to 
the  Treasury.  He  begged,  in  conclusion^ 
to  move  the  reduction  of  the  Vote  by 
£1,000  in  respect  of  the  salary  of  the 
Lord  President  of  the  Council. 

Motion  made,  and  Question  proposed, 
"  That  Item  A,  Salaries,  be  retluced  by 
£1,000"  (Salary  of  the  Lord  President 
of  the  Council). — (J/r.  Heneage,) 

Sir  W.  HARCOURT  :  I  verv  much 
sympathise  with  my  right  hon.  Friend  as 
to  the  abolition  of  sinecures.  The  Office 
of  Lord  Privy  Seal  is  a  sinecure, 
but  the  Office  of  Lord  President  of 
the  Council  is  not.  Orders  in  Council 
are  extremely  numerous,  and  require  a 
responsible  Minister  to  answer  for  them. 
The  fact  of  one  Minister  discharging 
two  Offices  and  only  drawing  the  salary 
of  one,  as  in  Lord  Kimberley 's  case,  i» 
not  a  sufficient  ground  for  abolishing 
this  ancient  Office.  If  the  argument  of 
my  right  hon.  Friend  were  to  hold  good, 
it  would  follow  that  the  Office  of  First 
Lord  of  the  Treasury  ought  to  be 
abolished,  because  it  has  sometimes  been 
held  by  a  Minister  who  at  the  same  time 
was  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer.  Under 
these  circumstances,  the  arrangement 
which  has  just  been  indicated  by  the 
Secretary  to  the  Treasury  is  solely  of  a 
temporary  character. 

•Sir  C.  VV.  DILKE  said,  he  would 
like  to  see  the  Office  of  the  Lord  Presi- 
dent abolished  and  its  duties  distributed 
among  various  Departments.  Each  Head 
of  a  Department  should,  moreover,  be 
answerable  for  all  Orders  in  Council 
which  were  issued  in  relation  to  his 
special  Department. 

*Mr.  GIBSON  BOWLES  said,  his 
sympathies  were  divided  between  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  and  the  right 
hon.  Member  for  Great  Grimsby.  On  the 
one  hand,  he  could  not  help  recollecting 
that  the  Lord  President  of  the  Council 
held  an  Office  that  was  of  the  highest 
antiquity  and  of  great  importance. 
There  was  a  time  when  no  act  was 
done  by  the  Crown  except  with  the 
consent  of  the  Privy  Council.  At 
that  time  the  Lord  President  of  the 
Council  was  a  person  of  great  importance, 
but  at  present  the  Lord  President  of  the 
Council  was  but  a  mere  shadow  of  hia 
former  glory.  Under  these  circumstances, 
it   seemed    to   him   that    the    time    had 
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arrived  to  put  an  eud  to  the  Office.  The 
Lord  President  of  the  Council  had 
nothing  to  do,  aud  in  doing  that  he  was 
assisted  hy  a  large  uumher  of  other 
persons.  Restricting  his  observations 
to  the  Lord  President,  he  was  unable  to 
see  what  duties  he  could  possibly  per- 
form. .  He  could  see  no  reason  for  the 
President,  or  for  such  Office,  or  for  the 
messengers  ;  and  unless  a  better  case 
were  made  out  for  this  shadow  of  a 
name  than  had  been  made  up  to  the 
present  moment,  he  thought  the  Com- 
mittee would  be  inclined  to  carry  out  the 
policy  the  Government  were  pledged  to 
by  reducing  the  salary  as  proposed  by 
the  right  hon.  Member  for  Great  Grimsby 
(Mr.  Heneage). 

•Sir  J.  T.  HIBBERT  said,  that  even 
if  they  took  away  the  salary,  they  could 
not  by  that  means  abolish  the  Office  of 
Lord  President.  They  ought  to  look  at 
the  question  in  a  broad  spirit.  The 
present  Government  had  in  its  ranks  the 
noble  Lord  who  held  the  Office  of 
Secretary  of  State  for  India,  who  had 
also  undertaken  the  duties  of  Lord  Presi- 
dent of  the  Council,  and  who,  therefore, 
did  not  require  any  salary  in  respect  of 
the  latter  Office.  But  only  six  months 
of  the  present  year  had  gone  past,  and 
supposing  they  reduced  the  salary  as  pro- 
posed, and  then,  before  the  other  six 
months  were  over,  another  Government 
was  to  come  into  Office,  or  the  present 
Government  made  a  re-arrangement,  it 
would  create  great  difficulty  in  dealing 
with  this  question  upon  its  own  merits. 
To  his  miml,  the  chief  objection  to  the  pro- 
posal of  his  right  hon.  Friend  was  that  it 
tied  the  hands  of  the  present  Govern- 
ment in  case  of  a  re-arrangement  of 
Offices,  and  it  also  tied  the  hands  of  anv 
other  Government  that  might  come  into 
Office  and  might  wish  to  have  the  Offices 
arranged  in  a  different  way.  He  thought 
there  were  strong  reasons  why  the  salary 
should  not  be  taken  away  ;  and  if  the 
arrangement  continued  to  the  end  of  the 
next  six  months,  of  course  the  remainder 
of  the  salary  would  fall  into  the  Exche- 
quer. He  did  not  say  whether  there 
should  not  be  a  general  re-arrangement 
of  Ministerial  salaries.  That  was  a  large 
matter  for  the  consideration  of  the 
Cabinet  and,  perhaps,  for  an  in((uiry  by 
a  Committee  of  that  House ;  but  he 
ventured    to   say   they   could    not    deal 


with  it  on  a  Vote  for  the  salary  attaching 
to  the  Office. 

Sir  J.  FERGUSSON  (Manchester, 
N.E.)  ventured  to  think  that  while 
economy  was  perfectly  right  in  practice — 
and  many  small  economies  would,  in  the 
aggregate,  provide  funds  for  some  very 
useful  purpose — still  that  economy  might 
be  carried  too  far.  The  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer  had  told  the  Committee 
that  there  were  many  and  important, 
if  not  laborious,  functions  attached  to  the 
Office  of  Lord  President  of  the  Council. 
This  Minister  had  frequently  to  attend 
Her  Majesty  on  business  which  could  not 
be  performed  without  the  functions  of 
the  Sovereign.  He  had  to  explain  to  Her 
Majesty  very  many  important  matters  of 
State,  and,  moreover,  there  had  been 
many  Lord  Presidents  who  had  taken  a 
very  considerable  share  of  the  work  of 
their  own  Department  and  done  good  and 
useful  work  in  the  administration  of  edu- 
cation. He  would  put  it  to  the  Com- 
mittee whether  it  was  not  desirable  there 
should  be  an  Office  in  which  a  statesman 
of  long  experience  and  high  standing 
should  be  placed  without  his  being 
charged  with  very  onerous  functions  ? 
He  was  quite  sure  the  Office  of  Lord 
President  had  generally  been  filled  by  a 
statesman  whose  counsels  could  not  well 
be  dispensed  with  in  the  Government, 
and  who,  ])erhaps,  would  no  longer  have 
undertaken  an  Office  which  was  charged 
with  heavy  Departmental  duties  such  as 
belonged  to  the  Post  Office.  The  noble 
Lord  who  at  present  acted  as  Lord 
President  of  the  Council  had  such  great 
experiencjc  that  no  doubt  he  might  l>e 
able  to  conduct  the  duties  of  both  De- 
partments without  being  too  great  a 
tax  upon  him.  But  it  might  not  always 
be  convenient  to  place  in  the  Office  of 
Secretary  of  Stale  for  India  a  Minister 
who  could  perform  the  Offices  of  both 
Departments  ;  and  it  might  be  readily 
conceived  that  there  might  be  times 
when  the  duties  of  the  Secretary  of 
State  for  India  would  be  so  absorbing  that 
it  would  be  impossible  to  perform  the 
functions  of  President  of  the  Council  in 
addition.  For  his  part,  he  recognised 
the  appropriateness  of  the  views  ex- 
pressed by  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exche- 
quer, and  he  thought  it  would  be  a 
great  mistake  to  abolish  the  salary  of  the 
Office. 
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Sir  W.  HARCOURT  said,  he  had 
been  asked  what  was  the  business  of 
the  President  of  the  Council.  The 
President  of  the  Council  was  still  the 
head  of  the  Education  Department,  and 
represented  it  in  the  House  of  Lords.  He 
was  supreme  in  the  Department  if  he 
thought  it  right  to  interfere.  To  prac- 
tically revolutionise  the  organisation  of 
the  head  of  the  Department  was  a  matter 
that  ought  to  btj  done  with  full  con- 
sideration. It  was  an  extremely  im- 
portant question.  They  could  not,  after 
a  fiye  miuutes^  conversation,  knock  off 
the  head  of  the  Department. 

Sir  J.  GORST  (Cambridge  Univer- 
sity) said,  it  was  quite  clear,  from  what 
had  been  said  by  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer,  that  the  post  of  Lord  Presi- 
dent of  the  Council  was  not  a  sinecure. 
He  desired  to  call  the  attention  of  the 
Committee  to  quite  a  novel  point,  which  he 
thought  worthy  the  consideration  of  Com- 
mittee of  Supply.  They  had  here  a  noble- 
man performing  the  functions  of  two  im- 
portant State  officers — the  Secretary  of 
State  for  India  and  the  Lord  President 
of  the  Council.  The  salary  of  the 
Secretary  of  State  for  India  was  paid  by 
the  Indian  taxpayer  ;  the  salary  of  the 
Lord  President  of  the  Council  was  paid 
by  the  British  taxpayer.  As  the  duties 
of  the  two  Offices  were  discharged  by 
the  same  individual,  there  was  obviously 
an  opening  for  economy.  The  whole  of 
the  economy  was  for  the  benefit  of  the 
English  taxpayer,  and  no  corresponding 
benefit  whatever  was  to  be  derived  from 
it  by  the  Indian  taxpaver. 

•Mr.  a.  C.  MORTON  said,  if  he 
rightly  understood  the  matter,  the  Go- 
vernment were  not  going  to  pay  any  of 
this  salary  during  the  current  year  ;  and 
if  they  could  get  an  assurance  from  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  that  during 
the  Recess,  or  at  any  other  reasonable 
time,  the  Government  would  re-consider 
the  whole  question,  they  ought  to  be 
satisfied  for  the  present.  It  appeared 
to  him  that  if  a  Minister  who  had  to  lead 
the  House  of  Lords  and  take  charge  of 
the  whole  affairs  of  India,  with  its  280 
millions  of  people,  was  also  able  to  under- 
take the  duties  of  Lord  President  of  the 
Council,  there  could  not  be  much  to  do  in 
the  latter  capacity.  He  wanted  to  see 
this  Office  done  away  with,  and  the 
Minister    of     Education,    or     whatever 


Minister  did  the  work,  should  get  the 
salary,  if  it  was  necessary  to  pay  any 
salary.  The  Lord  President  of  the  Council 
was  one  of  the  Offices  created  years  ago 
for  the  purpose  of  giving  the  money  of 
the  taxpayer  to  some  nobleman  or  other 
person  belonging  to  the  West  End  of 
London.  Such  Offices  should  be 
abolished,  and  the  salaries  given  to 
those  Ministers  who  had  to  do  the 
work,  and  who  were  responsible  to  Par- 
liament. He  gathered  that,  although 
the  Government  were  not  going  to  pay 
this  money,  they  were  going  to  keep  it 
on  the  Vote.  This  was  a  dangerous 
thing  to  do,  because  if  the  Prime 
Minister  or  the  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer were  over-influenced  by  some- 
body who  wanted  a  good  salary  and 
nothing  to  do,  he  might  be  led  astray. 
Again,  if  the  Department  had  got  the 
money  to  spare  on  one  item,  they  might 
spend  it  on  another  about  which  Parlia- 
ment would  then  know  nothing,  because 
they  would  not  be  asked  to  vote  it,  which 
was  a  very  objectionable  practice. 

Mr.  POWELL-WILLIAMS  (Bir- 
mingham,* S.)  said,  that  as  a  reason  for 
this  Vote  they  had  been  told  that  the  Lord 
President  of  the  Council  was  really  the 
head  of  the  Education  Department ;  but 
it  would  be  interesting  to  know  to  what 
extent  the  Lord  President  of  the  Council 
had  really,  in  later  years,  been  accus- 
tomed to  take  upon  himself  any  responsi- 
bility for  the  actual  work  of  the  Educa- 
tion Department,  or  had  any  active  work 
in  shaping  its  policy.  All  the  real  work 
was  done  by  the  Vice  President. 

Sir  W.  HARCOURT  said,  there  was 
no  doubt  that  the  Lord  President  exer- 
cised a  most  active  influence,  and  really 
he  might  say  he  was  almost  the  principal 
factor  in  the  Education  Department. 
The  Education  Department  was  a  Com- 
mittee of  which  the  Lord  President  was 
the  head. 

Mr.  POWELL-WILLIAMS  asked, 
under  the  present  Government,  what  part 
did  the  Lord  President  actually  tajce 
in  relation  to  the  work  of  the  Education 
Department  ?  If  he  took  little  or  no 
part  in  the  work  of  the  Education  De- 
partment, it  was  evident  that  his  services 
were  not  necessary.  What  would  be 
the  difficulty  in  making  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent President  and  giving  him  the  full 
responsibility  for  the  work  of  the  Depart- 
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meat.  The  proposal  of  the  Governmeat 
was  that  the  Committee,  by  its  decisioD 
to-day,  should  leave  attached  to  this 
Office  a  salary  of  at  any  rate  £1,000  a 
year  ;  but  unless  they  could  show  more 
flubstantial  reasoua  for  this  course,  aud 
could  shoTT  that  work  was  really  per- 
formed in  .  connection  with  the  Office, 
the  Committee  would  act  wisely  in  Je- 
cliniug  to  graot  furtber  salary  to  the 
Lord  President. 

Mb.  BARTLEY,  who  spoke  from 
many  years'  service  in  the  Department, 
said,  it  seemed  to  him  tbat  it  would  be 
altogether  a  mistake  to  leave  the  posi- 
tion of  this  matter  as  it  was.  The  Lord 
President  of  the  Coiiucil  was  nominally 
the  head  of  tlie  Departmeut ;  but,  as  a 
rule,  he  did  uot  take  an  active  part  in  its 
administration,  tbe  educational  work  of 
the  country  being  left  to  the  Vice  Pre- 
sident under  him,  particularly  if  tbe  Vice 
Presideut  happened  to  be  a  strong  man. 
But  the  mischief  came  in  here — the 
Lord  President  would  want  to  interfere 
veryoften  without  knowing  alUhecircum- 
stances,  and  he  very  often  did  ao  interfere. 
The  Vice  President  was  tbe  real  bead  of 
the  Education  Departmenl,  to  which  his 
whole  work  was  devoted  ;  but  instead  of 
being,  as  he  ou^ht  to  be,  the  absolute  < 
head,  he  was  only  the  second  head,  and 
tbe  Lord  President  could  now  comedown  I 
aud  interfere  with  the  educational  work  I 
as  to  tbe  circumstances  of  which  he 
might  know  nothing.  This  anomaly 
would  have  to  be  done  away  with,  and 
the  Vice  President,  who  did  the  work, 
would  have  to  be  the  head  of  tbe  Educa- 
tion Department  instead  of  having  this 
sham  heail. 

Mr.  HENEAGE  said,  he  never  in- 
tended to  alxilisb  the  Office  of  Lord 
President,  l)ecanse  it  was  absolutely 
necessary  that  there  should  be  tbat 
Office,  as  its  occupants  bad  certain 
statutory  duties  to  perform  ;  but  what  he 
did  contend  was  that  these  duties  were 
so  few  aud  occupied  so  little  time  tbat 
the  Office  could  very  well  be  combined 
with  another  Office  ;  and,  therefore, 
there  was  no  necessity  for  giving  two 
salaries  to  two  men  to  do  the  work. 
The  Secretary  to  the  Treasury  had  told 
them  tbat  the  Government  wanted 
tiiia  £1,000  in  case  the  present  holder  of 
the  Office  declined  any  longer  to  keep 
it,  and  they  had  to  appoint  someone  else. 
If  this  contingency   should  occur,    the 
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Government  had  a  Minister  at  the  pre- 
sent moment  with  absolutely  nothing  to 
do — namely,  the  C  bonce  11  or  of  the 
Duchy  of  Lancaster,  who  could  bold  the 
Office  uutil  the  end  of  the  year,  so  that 
tbe  Government  would  not  require  the 
money.  His  idea  bad  always  been  that 
the  men  who  did  the  work  should  have 
the  credit  aud  also  the  power.  If  the 
Government  did  not  want  the  money, 
why  could  tbey  not  accept  bis  Motion  ? 
If  they  would  not,  tbcn  half  a  loaf  was 
better  than  no  bread  ;  and  if  tbe  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer  would  under- 
take to  say  the  money  should  not  be 
used,  he  would  not  put  the  Committee 
to  the  trouble  of  dividing. 

•Mh.  NAOROJI  (Finsbury,  Central) 
pointed  out  tbat  the  Secretary  of  State 
for  India  performed  certniu  other  duties 
for  which  rich  England  savc.l  £2,000, 
and  made  poor  India  pay  him  £o,000. 
VVbat  the  Government  ought  to  have 
done  would  have  been  to  have  given  a 
corresponding  relief  to  tbe  people  of  India 
for  utilising  tbe  Secretary  of  State  for 
India,  whose  services  belonged  entirely 
to  India.  Ho  hoped  tbe  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer  would  take  care  that  such 
an  injustice  should  not  be  doue. 

Mr.  a.  C.  MOKTON  asked  for  some 
pledge  that  the  Govemmont  would  con- 
sider this  question. 

Sill  W.  HARCOURT  said,  be  re- 
garded the  prcseut  arrangement  as  alto- 
gether temporary  ;  but  he  could  not  give 
a  pledge  that  this  money  should  not  be 
used.  It  was  uot  inteuded  to  be  used ; 
but,  supposing  there  was  such  u  catas- 
trophe as  a  change  of  Government,  he 
could  not  give  any  undertaking  which 
would  bind  the  succeeding  Government. 
All  he  could  say  was  that  lliere  were 
many  circumstances  connected  with  this 
Office  which  required  consideration. 

Mr.  HENEAGE  said,  ho  would  uot 
put  the  House  to  the  trouble  of  a  Divi- 
sion ;  but  next  Session  be  hoped  to 
bring  forward  the  question,  with  the 
view  to  having  tbe  whole  of  those  sub- 
jects considered  by  a  Committee. 

Motion,  by  leave,  withdrawn. 

Original  Question  again  proi^osed, 
•Mk.  GIBSON  BOWLES  objected  to 
tbe   item  of  £1,623  for  quarantine  cx- 
penaea,  which  ho  characterised  as  one  of 
the    most    indefensible    abusea    which 
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existed  in  this  country.     On  the  Mother- 
bank  in  the  Solent  there  were  four  old 
battleships,    with    a    superintendent,    a 
mate,  and  a  small  sthflT  of  seamen  who 
cost  £1,153.     There  was  never  anybody 
in  these  ships  but  six  or  seven  ancient 
moss-grown   mariners  who  had  nothing 
to    do    except    keep    the    ships    clean. 
Nobody  used  them,  and  people  wondered 
why  on  earth  they  were  there  !     They 
were  there  because  1,000  years  or  so  ago 
some  foolish  person  conceived  the  idea  of 
quarantine.       In  these  days  such  a  relic 
of    barbarism   should    not    be   kept   up. 
Quarantine  was  not  only  useless,  but  it 
was  positively  mischievous  and  dangerous. 
It    was    useless   because,    if    thev    were 
^oing    to    have     yellow    fever    and    the 
plague  or  other  evil  things  imported  into 
this  country,  they  would  not  come  by  the 
Motherbank,    but    by     the    Dover    and 
Calais  boats  which  ran  four,  five,  or  six 
tunes   a  day,  and    carried    thousands  of 
passengers.     Therefore,  if  quarantine  was 
a  proper  method,  it  would  be  quite  use- 
less   to   keep    up   this   establishment  at 
Motherbank.     Quarantine  was  only  kept 
up  by  foreign  nations  in  order  to  furnish 
them   with   a   cheap  method    of    taxing 
foreigners  by  requiring  fees  to  be  paid  to 
their  Consuls  by  ships  for  vise-iug  Bills  of 
Health,     lie  did  not  think  any  gentleman 
would  get  up  and  defend  the  system  of 
quarantine  at  all,  or  this  form  of  it  repre- 
sented at  Motherbank.     If  there  was  to 
be  any  form  of  quarantine  at  all  it  was 
not  the  Privv  Council  that  should  under- 
take  it,  but  the  Local  (4overnment  Hoard. 
At  the  present  time  the  Local  Government 
Board  was  stirring  in  the  matter,  for  they 
were  going  down   to  different  ports  and 
ordering  certain  things  to  be  done  in  order 
to  carry  out    the  system  of  quarantine, 
the  expenses  for  which  had  to  be  borne 
by  the   Local   Authorities.     These   par- 
ticular four  ships  with  the  superintendent 


and 


moss-grown 


mariners,  toffcther  with 


expenses  for  the  hire  of  hoats,  &c.,  cost 
£1,623.  He  believed  nobody  could  de- 
fend such  an  outlay,  or  show  that  it  had 
ever  been  of  the  slightest  use.  He  be- 
lieved it  was  a  mere  survival  from  the 
time  of  George  IV.,  which  had  been 
allowed  to  go  on  until  now,  when  he 
hoped  the  Secretary  to  the  Treasury 
would  consent  to  the  redu«!tion  of  the 
Vote  by  this  sum.  He  begged  to  move 
the  reduction  of  the  Vote  by  £1,623  for 
the  quarantine  expenses. 

Afr.  Gihson  Bowles 


Motion  made,  and  Question  proposed, 
"That  £5,910  be  granted  for  the  said 
Services." — (^Mr,  Gibson  Bowles.) 

•Sir  J.  T.  HIBBERT  said,   that  the 
quarantine  establishment  to  which    the 
hon.  Member  had  referred   was  set    up 
under  an  Act  of  Parliament    passed    a 
considerable    time    ago.       He    admitted 
that   public  opinion   had    changed  very 
much    of    late    years    with    respect    to 
quarantine,  but  this  system  at  Mother- 
bank   only  applied  to  two  very  serious 
diseases — namely,  to  yellow    fever  and 
the  plague,  and  atfeeted  no  vessels  except 
those  coming  from  the  West  Indies  and 
Central  and  South  America.    There  were 
Conventions  with  Foreign  Powers  in  re- 
spect of  this  station,  and   it  would    be 
necessary   to  consult   them  before    they 
could  abolish  it,  and,  moreover,  legislation 
would  be   necessary.     His   hon.    Friend 
said  these  four  vessels  were  never  used. 
He  was  sorry  to  say  that  was   not  the 
case.     Five  ships  had  been  in  quarantine 
for  yellow  fever  from   the  year  1889  to 
1892 — which  was  coming   very   near  to 
the    present    time.      One    ship   was    in 
quarantine  in  May,   1889  ;    two  in  April, 
1891  ;  one  in  January,  1892,  and   one  in 
February,     1892.       Then,     again,    with 
respect  to  the   cost  of  maintaining  these 
vessels,  he  was  informed  tlint  the  Customs 
had  the  service   of   ihe   men   when   they 
were  not  engaged  in  quarantine  duties, so 
that  they  were  in  contiiuious  (ujcupation. 
That    being    so,     it    was     not     snch  an 
extravagant  and   wasteful    matter  as  the 
hon. Gentleman  seemed  to  think.    Again, 
there  was  a  provision  in  this  Vote  for  the 
inspection   at     Liverpool,    Southampton, 
and   certain    other   port>,    under    stated 
conditions,  of  vessels   coming   from    the 
countries  he    had    named    hv  a    medical 
officer,  which  acted  as  a  jireventiou  against 
the  admission  of   the  two  diseases.     The 
service   was  kept  up  by   Statute,   and  it 
would   be   impossihie    to  jiher  it  without 
legislation.        If    the    hon.     Gentleman 
wished   to   raise  the   (piestion  he   would 
suggest  he  should  do  so  next  Session  by 
bringing   forward   a   Motion  for  a  Com- 
mittee of  Inquiry. 

Mk.  GIBSON  BOWLES  was  quite 
disposed  to  adopt  the  course  suggested. 
The  right  hon.  Gentleman  spoke  as  if  it 
was  compulsory  by  the  Act  of  George  IV. 
to  keep  these  four  ships  going,  but  as  he 
read  the  Act  there  was  nothing  whatever 
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in  it  to  prevent  this  reduction  being 
made.  Moreover,  such  a  system  could 
not  be  effectual  as  a  prevention  of 
disease,  as  the  enormous  passenger 
traffic  was  left  untouched  bj  these 
quarantine  arrangements.  He  would, 
however,  acting  on  the  suggestion  of  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman,  withdraw  his 
Amendment. 

Motion,  hj  leave,  withdrawn. 

Original  Question  put,  and  agreed  to. 

Motion  maile,  and  Question  proposed, 

"That  a  sum,  not  exceediDg  £108,090,  be 
granted  to  Her  Majesty,  to  complete  the  sum 
necessary  to  defray  the  Charge  which  will  come 
in  course  of  payment  during  the  year  ending  on 
the  31st  day  of  March  1894,  for  the  Salaries 
and  Expenses  of  the  Office  of  the  Committee  of 
Privy  Council  for  Trade  and  Subordinate 
Departments. 

•Captain  NA  YLOR-LEYLAND(Co1- 

chester)  said,  he  had  one  or  two  matters  to 

bring  before  the  Committee  in  relation  to 

this  Vote.  He  would  like  to  address, 
first  of  all,  some  observations  with  regard 
to  the  new  Labour  Department  of  the 
Board  of  Trade.  This  Department  ought 
to  be  of  the  greatest  use  to  the  work- 
men of  the  country.  He  appreciated 
what  had  been  done.  But  there  had 
been  sins  of  commission  and  omission. 
They  had  heard  at  the  last  Election  of 
the  appointment  of  a  Minister  for  Labour 
— a  Minister  for  dealing  with  labour 
questions  alone  ?  That  would  be  the 
natural  outcome  of  the  creation  of  a 
Labour  Department.  What  had  been 
done  in  this  direction  ?  Nothing.  All 
that  the  President  of  the  Board  of  Trade 
(Mr.  Mundella)  had  done  was  to  change 
the  name  of  the  Commercial  Department 
into  that  of  the  Department  of  Labour. 
After  doing  that  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man came  forward  and  said — "  See  what 
a  good  boy  am  I !  "  They  ought  to 
have  a  responsible  Minister  for  Labour, 
but  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  had 
practically  done  next  to  nothing.  There 
was  only  one  Department  of  State  which 
was  bound  to  look  after  labour  as  matters 
now  stood,  and,  for  his  own  part,  he  was 
grateful  to  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  for 
what  had  been  done.  There  were  four 
things  which  the  Department  did,  and 
four  things  only,  and  it  seemed  to  him 
that  if  nothing  else  was  to  be  expected 
they  had  better  not  have  such  a  Depart- 
ment.    The  first  point  was  the  issue  of 


The  Labour  Gazette,  a  monthly  publica- 
tion which  no  doubt  contained  a  great 
deal  of  information,  and  which  would  be 
useful  if  circulated  amongst  trade  centres. 
The  other  three  points — and  this  was  an 
extraordinary  thing — were  all  matters 
of  inquiry.  It  had  boen  said  that 
this  was  essentially  "  a  Government 
of  inquiry,"  and  that  was  true. 
The  Government  forgot  that  the 
first  duty  of  Parliament  was  to  legislate, 
and  whenever  they  were  asked  to  do  any- 
thing they  always  declined  to  legislate, 
and  said — "  We  are  going  to  inquire." 
The  second  point  in  the  operations  of  the 
Department  was  to  undertake  special 
inquiries  into  important  subjects  bearing 
upon  labour.  It  was  not  at  all  necessary 
to  have  a  Department  of  the  State  to  do 
that,  for  if  there  were  subjects  connected 
with  labour  that  required  inquiring  into, 
a  Select  Committee,  a  Departmental 
Committee,  or  a  Special  Commission 
would  be  sufficient  for  the  purpose.  The 
third  duty  of  the  Department  was  to  carry 
out  such  inquiries  as  might  be  ordered  by 
Parliament  from  time  to  time,  and  the 
fourth  duty  was  to  issue  a  Report  of  its 
proceedings.  If  the  President  of  the 
Board  of  Trade  were  to  get  up  and  tell 
the  Committee  that  these  four  points 
covered  all  that  the  Department  could 
do  in  the  interest  of  the  working  classes, 
as  a  Member  of  the  Opposition  he 
was  glad  to  hear  it,  but  from  the 
point  of  view  of  the  labouring  classes 
it  was  a  circumstance  to  be  regretted.  If 
they  wished  to  make  this  Department  a 
reality  and  not  a  sham,  they  should  take 
away  whatever  work  connected  with 
labour  other  Departments  had  to  do,  and 
place  all  the  work  under  the  jurisdiction 
of  a  responsible  Minister.  They  should, 
for  instance,  take  the  factory  legislation 
out  of  the  hands  of  the  Home  Secretary, 
they  should  take  the  Board  of  Hygiene 
from  the  Local  Government  Board  and 
the  Labour  Correspondence  from  the 
Board  of  Trade,  and  they  should 
relieve  the  Colonial  Office  and  the 
Foreign  Office  of  all  their  labour  busi- 
ness, and  when  they  had  done  that  they 
might  be  said  to  have  a  nucleus  of  the 
proper  Labour  Department.  They  would 
then  have  a  Department  which  would  have 
the  confidence  of  the  working  class  of 
the  country,  and  that  was  one  of  the 
first  things  which  a  Minister  for  Labour 
ought  to  possess.     He  contended,  there- 
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fore,    that    the    right    hoD.    Gentleman 
opposite  was  guilty  of  the  sin  of  omis- 
sion in  not  having  set  up  a  proper  De- 
partment of  Labour.     All  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  had  done  had  been  to  cake 
the  Commercial  and   Statistical   Depart- 
ment   as    it   was   and   add    to    it    four 
Inspectors.     His  next  point  against  the 
right    hon.    Gentleman     was     his     sin 
of     commission.      He     had    25  Labour 
Correspondents,  as    to   whose    appoint- 
ment    he     was     to     be     congratulated, 
but  he  could  not  be  congratulated  on  the 
method  he   had  adopted  of  appointing 
these  gentlemen.     They   were  in  every 
sense  of  the  word   Government  officials, 
and  they    received   Government  pay  of 
from  £15  to  £20  a  year.     The  very  first 
thing  that  ought  to  be  demanded  of  them 
was  that' they  should  occupy  the  position 
of    Government   officials,  and    be    non- 
political    in   every   sense   of  the    word. 
But  what  was  the  fact  ?     Why,  that  17 
of  them  were  without  doubt  Gladstonian 
Liberals.      He   could   find   out  nothing 
about  the  other  eight,  but  it   was  quite 
likely  that  they  were  of  the  same  political 
complexion.      In  one  case  in    his    own 
district  a  man   named  Joseph  Robinson 
took  a  van  through  the  Harwich  Division. 
He  held  meetings  in  every  village,  and 
said  to  the  villagers — "You  are  going  to 
have  an  election  very  soon.      If  you  vote 
for  the   Gladstonian  candidate  you  will 
get  £1  a  w^eek  wages,  and  a  3d.  loaf  for 
Id.     The  rich  will  become  poor,  and  the 
poor  rich."      Shortly  after   that — three 
days  as    a  rule — the   Radical  candidate 
for  the  Division  went  into  the  village,  and 
said — "  Mr.  Joseph  Robinson   was  here 
a  day  or  two  ago,  and  told  you  about  the 
Radical  candidate,    who    was   going    to 
give  you  £1   a  week    in  wages.     I  am 
the  gentleman  of  whom  he  spoke."     No 
doubt   this    was   fair   political    warfare, 
but  what  he  objected  to  was  that  after 
the  General  Election — directly  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Board  of  Trade   came   into 
Office — the   first  man   he  appointed   as 
Local    Labour   Correspondent   was  this 
man  Joseph  Robinson.     This  was  show- 
ing a  regard  for  one's  political  friends, 
and  an  appreciation  of  their  merits  which 
was  startling.  But  Mr.  Joseph  Robinson's 
case  was  only  one  out  of  17.     The  abuse 
of  which  he  complained  had  been  17  times 
repeated  ;  and  though  he  believed  that 
Mr.  Robinson  had  resigned,  that  did  not 
get   them   away   from   the  fact  of   his 

Captain  Naylor-Leyland 


appointment.  Perhaps  the  President  of 
the  Board  of iTrade  would  be  able  to  say, 
in  the  first  place,  why  Mr.  Robinson  had 
been  appointed,  and,  in  the  second  place, 
why  he  had  resigned.  He  did  not  wish 
to  be  hard  on  the  President  of  the  Board 
of  Trade,  for  he  believed  that "  evil  com- 
munications corrupt  good  manners."  He 
was  very  much  afraid  that  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  had  been  associating  lately 
with  the  Chancellor  of  the  Duchy. 
If  that  was  so,  he  would  tell 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  that  he 
had  a  most  dangerous  associate, 
because,  if  there  ever  were  flagrant  cases 
of  the  appointment  of  political  allies  to 
Government  offices,  they  had  been  per- 
petrated recently  by  the  Chancellor  of 
the  Duchy.  He  begged  to  move  that 
Item  A  be  reduced  by  a  sum  of  £1,000. 

Motion  made,  and  Question  proposed, 
"That  Item  A,  Salaries,  be  reduced  by 
£  1  fi00r—{Captai7i  Nay  lor- Ley  land.) 

Mr.  JESSE  COLLINGS  (Birming- 
ham, Bordesley)  said,  he  agree<l  with 
the  hon.  and  gallant  Member  who  had 
last  spoken  with  regard  to  the  appoint- 
ment of  Labour  Correspondentij.  Of 
course,   the   right    hon.    Gentleman  was 

responsible  for  the  appointments  who- 
ever actually  made  them ;  and  they 
reflected  anything  but  credit  on  the 
Department.  In  Birmingham  a  gentle- 
man of  great  ability  had  been  appointed, 
but  a  gentleman  distinguished  by  ex- 
treme partisanship,  who  had  brought 
serious  accusations  against  the  Small 
Arms  Factory,  every  one  of  which  had 
been  disproved.  This  gentleman's  re- 
ports would  be  read  in  connection  with 
the  individuality  of  the  writer.  This 
gentleman's  great  merit  no  doubt  was 
that  he  had  the  honour  of  doing  his  best 
to  defeat  him  (Mr.  Jesse  Ceilings)  at  the 
General  Election.  A  hundred  men  could 
have  been  selected  in  Birmingham,  each 
perfectly  qualified  to  furnish  the  neces- 
sary information,  but  the  appointment 
had  been  made  as  a  reward  for  services 
rendered  to  the  Gladstonian  Partv.  Then 
as  to  The  Labour  Gazette,  People 
who  understood  these  subjects  must 
laugh  when  reading  the  monthly  reports 
of  some  of  the  Labour  Correspondents 
He  did  not  understand  the  majority  of 
the  Reports,  but  this  was  the  sort  of  thing 
that  was  reported  about  Birmingham — 
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*<  Eogineen  and  machinists  are  slack ;  there 
is  an  improTed  demand  for  bedsteads;  gal- 
Tanifled  iron  makers  are  receiving  good  orders." 

These  coDtributions  to  The  Labour 
Gazette  were  little  jerky  paragraphs, 
which  did  not  contain  as  much  informa- 
tion as  the  dailj  papers  of  Birmiugham, 
the  latter  obtaining  their  facts  from 
merchants,  manufacturers,  and  others — 
sources  of  information  to  which  the 
Labour  Correspondents,  as  a  rule,  were 
not  admitted.  To  bis  mind  the  Depart- 
ment had  been  lowered  through  the  way 
it  had  lent  itself  to  political  partisanship. 

Mr.  AUSTIN  :  What  did  jour 
Party  do  ? 

Mr.  JESSE  COLLINGS  said,  it 
was  not  a  question  of  what  their  Party 
did.  If  the  hon.  Member  referred  to  the 
Unionists  he  would  challenge  him  to 
bring  any  charge  against  them. 

The  chairman  :  The  Question 
before  the  Committee  has  reference  to  a 
reduction  of  Item  A — the  salary  of  the 
President  of  the  Board  of  Trade. 

Mr.  JESSE  COLLINGS  :  The 
reduction  touching  the  administration  of 
the  Department. 

The  chairman  :  Yes  ;  but  only 
80  far  as  the  present  President  of  the 
Board  of  Trade  is  concerned. 


Mr.  JESSE  COLLINGS  said,  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  was  responsible  for 
all  appointments  made,  and  every  branch 
of  the  Administration  came  under  review. 
He  now  wished  to  raise  a  question  of 
great  importance  to  the  shopkeepers  of 
the  United  Kingdom  ;  he  referred  to  the 
administration  of  the  Weights  and 
Measures  Act  of  1889.  This  might 
appear,  at  first  sight,  to  be  a  matter 
which  did  not  affect  the  general  public, 
but  really  great  inconvenience  was 
occasioned  by  this  administration,  and 
great  annoyance  was  given  to  shop- 
keepers and  manufacturers.  No  doubt 
the  President  of  the  Board  of  Trade  and 
the  Board  of  Trade  generally  were 
anxious  to  do  the  best  they  could  for  the 
administration  of  the  Act,  but  the  com- 
phuut  was  that  they  took  too  much  of  an 
official  view  of  the  grievances  complained 
^  This  was  not  a  question  of  securing 
jtut  weights  and  scales  and  measures, 
for  they  were  all  agreed  as  to  the 
necessity  of  that.  Parliament  had  in- 
terested itself  io  the  matter  from  the 
Mrliest  timeB,  and  there  were  40  or  50 

VOL.  XYIL  [fourth  series.] 


measures  on  the  Statute  Book  dealing 
with  it.     The  Act  of  1889  said  that— 

**  Weighing  instruments  shall  be  stamped  and 
certified  by  an  Inspector  under  this  Act. 

Now,  the  grievance  was  that  when  a 
weighing  instrument  was  stamped — ^at 
the  place  at  which  it  was  made  or  any- 
where else — if  it  was  taken  into  another 
locality  that  stamp  was  no  longer  of  any 
use.  The  local  Inspector  insisted  that 
he  should  put  a  stamp  on,  and,  therefore, 
the  weighing  instrument  was  stamped 
for  the  second  time,  whether  or  not  the 
balance  were  just.  He  had  read  the  Act 
of  1889  carefully,  and  he  did  not  think  it 
required  this  secoud  stamping.  The 
difficulty  arose,  he  thought,  from  the  model 
regulations  which  the  Board  of  Trade  had 
issued,  and  that,  he  believed,  was  the 
opinion  of  the  hon.  Member  for  North 
Hackney,  who  had  spoken  some  time  ago 
on  this  subject,  and  who  had  given  it 
most  careful  attention.  The  Act  of 
1878,  which  had  not  been  repealed,  was, 
he  believed,  referred  to  in  the  Act  of 
1889  as  the  principal  Act 

The  chairman  :  The  matter  the 
right  hon.  Member  is  referring  to  comes 
under  the  Item  I.,  K.,  or  L.,  but  the 
present  reduction  is  moved  on  Item  A. 

Mr.  JESSE  COLLINGS  said,  they 
had  pursued  this  matter  up  to  the  point 
of  the  President  of  the  Board  of  Trade 
saying  "aye  "or  "no"  to  the  remedy 
proposed.  Therefore,  they  were  con- 
cerned with  a  pure  act  of  administra- 
tion, for  which  the  President  of  the 
Local  Government  Board  was  respon- 
sible. The  Act  of  1878  said  that  the 
stamping  of  any  weight  or  measure  by 
an  Inspector  would  hold  good  in  any 
part  of  the  United  Kingdom  until  such 
weight  or  measure  was  found  to  be 
unjust,  and  that  the  weight  or  measure 
should  not  be  liable  to  be  restamped. 
He  was  aware  that  that  applied  to 
weights  and  measures,  but  would  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  the  President 
the  Board  of  Trade  say  whether^ -'the 
non-extension  of  that  to  scales  and 
weighing  instruments  was  n9t  an  over- 
sight ?  Was  it  deliberatsiy  intended 
that  scales  and  weighiig  instruments 
should  be  excluded  ?  If  go,  that  opened 
up  another  question.  But  seeing  the 
frequent  reference  lo  the  Act  of  1878 
as  the  principal  A^t,  it  seemed    to   him 
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that  the  omission  was  accidental.  Beams 
and  scales  were  made  in  Birmingham, 
London,  Bristol,  Liverpool,  but  prin- 
cipallj  in  Birmingham.  In  these  cities 
the  beams  and  scales  were  sent  to  the 
Inspectors — who  were  trained  men 
having  staffs  under  them — and  were  duly 
stamped  and  certified  as  correct.  That 
might  be  on  a  Monday.  They  were 
sent  on  the  Tuesday,  say,  into  Dorset- 
shire. The  moment  they  arrived  at  their 
<]estination,  the  Inspector  there  said — 

"  I  do  not  care  whether  they  are  just  or 
unjust — they  bear  the  stamp  of  the  Inspector 
of  the  place  of  manufacture^  a  properly-qualified 
man,  and  therefore,  ])rc8umabl7,  the  instruments 
are  just,  but  I  must  put  my  stamp  on  them  as 
well,  and  failing  that  being  done  you,  the 
owner,  are  liable  to  fine  and  punishment." 

He   would  mention  the  two  cases  which 

happened  near  Birmingham.      When  the 

notice  was  sent  out  requiring  tradesmen 

to  have  their  scales  seen  to  under  the 

Act,  one  tradesman  sent  all  his  scales  to 

the  Birmingham  Inspector  to  have  them 
verified  and  stamped.  That  was  done  at 
the  cost  of  60s.  Another  tradesman  sent 
his  scales  to  a  maker  to  have  them  ad- 
justed who  in  his  turn  sent  them  to  the 
Inspector's  office  to  have  them  duly 
stamped.  These  two  sets  were  returned 
and  within  a  week  the  Inspector  of  Bal- 
sall  Heath,  just  outside  Birmingham,  sent 
to  these  tradesmen  to  tell  them  they  were 
liable  to  punisbmenc  unless  he  put  his 
stamp  on  the  instniments.  That  was  the 
first  case.  Ihe  second  occurred  at  a 
place  called  Sturchley,  about  three  miles 
from  tlie  centre  of  Birmingham.  A 
chemist  desiring  to  have  his  scales 
accurately  adjusted  sent  them  to  a  manu- 
facturer to  get  them  put  right  and 
stamped  at  the  Birmingham  office.  When 
they  were  returned  he  was  told  by  the 
Inspector  at  King^s  Norton  that  he  must 
send:his  scales  there  to  be  stamped,  as  the 
Birmingham  stamp  was  no  good.  It  was 
obvious  that  these  tradespeople  were 
subjected  to  serious  delay,  expense,  and 
annoyAUce  by  the  arbitrary  action  to 
which  Yhey  were  subjected.  He  had 
to-day  aski^d  a  question  as  to  whether  the 
weighing  instruments  used  in  the  Govern- 
ment offices,  ^'n  the  dockyards,  and  the 
Post  Offices  weVe  liable  to  be  stamped  by 
local  Inspectors,  and  the  reply  was  no, 
they  had    an   Icsp'^ctor    of   their   own; 

How  'would  that  Work  ?     If  the  dock-t 

» 
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yard  authorities  purchased  goods  in 
Portsmouth  or  Plymouth  they  would  be 
weighed  in  scales  bearing  two  stamps, 
but  they  would  be  weighed  again  in  the 
dockyards  to  see  if  they  were  right  in 
scales  which  did  not  bear  a  second  stamp, 
and  which,  therefore,  by  the  ordinary 
standard  which  applied  to  tradespeople, 
were  illegal.  The  Act  of  1889  aimed  at 
doing  away  with  anomalies,  and  he 
believed  that  to  a  large  extent  it  did  re- 
move them,  but  the  fault  was  with  the 
administration. 

Mr.  MUNDELLA  (interrupting) 
said,  he  had  been  most  unwilling  to 
interrupt  the  right  hon.  Gentleman,  but 
the  matter  in  question  was  one  the  Board 
of  Trade  had  nothing  to  do  with.  It  was 
under  Statute.  He  should  be  most  happy 
to  consider  what  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man had  to  say,  and  he  could  assure  him 
that  he  (Mr.  Mundella)  was  the  last 
person  to  put  any  obstacle  in  the  way  of 
trade.  The  Local  Authorities  made  the 
bye-laws  under  which  this  re-stamping 
was  required,  and  without  altering  the 
Statute  it  was  impossible  to  change  those 
bye-laws.  The  County  Councils  in  the 
country  districts  were  responsible  for  the 
bye-laws. 

Mk.  JESSE  COLLINGS  said,  this 
statement  brought  him  to  the  point.  The 
bye-laws  were  revised  by  the  Board  of 
Trade,  and  rightly  so,  because  the  nearer 
they  approached  to  uniformity  in  this 
matter  of  weights  and  scales  the  better  it 
was  for  the  trading  community. 

Mr.  mundella  :  Hear,  hear  ! 

Mr.  JESSE  COLLINGS  said,  he 
complained  that  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man took  an  official  view  of  the  matter, 
and  the  object  of  this  discussion  was  to 
try  and  induce  him  to  look  at  it  from  a 
trader's  point  of  view.  When  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  was  convinced,  he  was 
sure  no  one  would  be  more  anxious  to  get 
rid  of  the  difficulties  which  existed,  and 
which  referred  not  only  to  Birmingham 
manufacturers,  but  to  the  various  trades 
in  the  United  Kingdom.  The  right  hon. 
Gentleman  had  pointed  out  on  a  previous 
occasion  that  scales  and  weighing 
machines  were  liable  to  injury  in  transit^ 
and  that,  therefore,  they  should  be 
examined  and  stamped  in  the  district  in 
which  they  were  used  as  well  as  the  dis- 
trict in  which  they  were  made.  In  reply 
to  that  it  was  only  necessary  to  poldt 
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oat  that  the  greatest  care  was  taken  in  f 
packiug  them,  the  work  being  entrusted  | 
to  none  but  the  most  experienced  and 
skilful  packers.  There  was  considerable 
liability  to  injury,  however,  in  sending 
the  machines .  in  the  carriers*  carts  from 
the  tradesmen's  premises  to  the  places  of 
business  of  the  local  Inspectors.  Weigh- 
bridges and  platforms  it  was,  of  course, 
necessary  to  adjust  and  stamp  after  they 
were  fixed,  for  they  were  machines  that 
had  to  be  sent  away  from  the  manufac- 
turers in  parts,  and  that  required  to  be 
built  up  afterwards.  No  doubt  the  local 
Inspector  was  the  proper  person  to  stamp 
machines  of  that  kind.  Some  definition 
should  be  adopted  to  separate  the  two 
classes  of  scales.  It  was  not  for  him 
(Mr.  Jesse  CoUings)  to  suggest  a  defini- 
tion. The  right  hon.  Gentleman  the 
President  of  the  Board  of  Trade  had  got 
over  greater  difficulties  than  that,  and  no 
doubt  he  would  be  able  to  provide  s 
satisfactory  definition  if  he  took  the 
matter  in  hand.  But,  certainly,  these 
were  matters  which  carried  great  annoy- 
ance to  the  traders  throughout  the 
country.  The  powers  of  the  In- 
spectors varied,  and  the  lives  of  the 
shopkeepers  in  many  districts  were 
made  a  burden  to  them,  for  they  had 
to  submit  to  the  harassing  regulations 
rather  than  incur  that  which  would 
almost  mean  ruin  to  them — namely,  a 
report  that  their  scales  were  unjust.  In 
a  letter  he  had  received  on  this  subject 
from  Birmingham  the  writer  said — 

"  Mr.  Mundella  does  not  appear  to  understand 
our  grievance.  Oar  conteation  is  that  there 
should  be  one  fixed  standard  iu  testing  weighing 
iustruments,  and  that  an  instrument  stamped 
by  an  Inspector  in  one  district  should  not  bp 
rejected  in  another  on  account  of  its  not  having 
the  local  stomp." 

He  went  on  to  say — 

"  It  is  an  extortion  and  an  injustice." 

The  tradesmen  of  the  country  had  other 
grievances.  For  instance,  it  was  com- 
plained that  the  Inspector  in  Plymouth 
had  refused  to  verify  balances,  saying,  in 
the  first  place,  that  all  scales  should 
have  the  borough  number  on  them  ;  and, 
secondly,  that  the  balances  registered  the 
weight  in  two  places.  Well,  to  his  know- 
ledge, for  the  past  40  years  balances  had 
always  registered  the  weight  in  two 
places.  Some  of  the  Inspectors  did  not 
know  their  biMiness.    He  was  aware  that 


they  had  to  pass  an  examination — ^those 
employed  after  the  passing  of  the  Act- 
but  they  were  not  all  acquainted  with  the 
properties  of  different  kinds  of  weighing 
instruments.  This  question  was  thought 
of  far  more  importance  in  Germany, 
France,  and  other  Continental  countries, 
where  they  had  a  Commission  of  scien- 
tific men  to  determine  the  qualities  and 
properties  of  different  weighing  instru- 
ments as  they  were  invented.  But  in 
this  country  it  was  all  left  to  the  In- 
spector. Take  an  instance.  There  was 
a  scale  used  in  nearly  all  Post  Offices — a 
modern  invention,  which  was  extremely 
nice  in  registering  called  the  '*  accele- 
rative  scale.**  In  some  districts  in 
Yorkshire  and  the  North  of  England 
the  Inspectors  reconmiended  that  scale  as 
being  good  ;  but  there  were  other  places 
in  which  the  Inspectors  warned  the 
traders  that  if  they  used  that  sort  of 
thing  they  would  not  stand  it.  His  con- 
tention was  that  this  matter  should  not 
be  left  to  the  Inspectors,  or,  at  auy  rate, 
there  should  be  some  appeal  to  the  Board 
of  Trade.  There  was  a  scale  borrowed 
from  the  French  called  the  "vibrating 
scale,**  which  was  still  more  nice  and 
accurate  ;  but  this,  like  the  others,  was 
subject  to  the  opinion  of  the  Inspectors 
whether  it  was  good  or  not.  As  to  the 
remark  of  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  the 
President  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  that 
this  was  a  question  of  Statute  and 
not  of  administration,  he  would  remind 
him  that  the  Board  of  Trade  had 
already,  in  answer  to  an  appeal  made  to 
it,  issued  regulations  putting  an  end  to  a 
grievance.  The  same  thing  should  be 
done  in  regard  to  inspection.  The  right 
hon.  Gentleman  admitted  that  he  had 
power  over  all  the  bye-laws  and  regula- 
tions that  any  Local  Authority  might 
choose   to   make.      First   of    all,   these 

resrulations    must   be   submitted  to   the 

__■ 

Board  of  Trade  to  be  amended  or 
rescinded.  If  the  Board  of  Trade  would 
insist  upon  the  rules  all  over  the  country 
being  made  uniform,  the  traders  would 
know  what  they  had  to  put  up  with. 
Most  of  the  existing  rules  had  been 
passed  directly  after  the  Act  came  into 
force,  and  when  there  had  been  little 
experience  of  its  operation.  No  doubt 
the  rules  were  as  good  as  could  be  passed 
at  the  time.  But  since  then  there  had 
been  an  enormous  amount  of  experience 
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of  the  working  of  the  Act,  and  he 
thought  it  the  duty  of  the  President  of 
the  Board  of  Trade  to  frame  the  regula- 
tions in  accordance  with  that  experience. 
The  big  towns  from  which  the  scales 
were  issued  in  the  first  place,  all 
possessed  capable  Inspectors,  and  the 
weighing  instruments  were  stamped  by 
those  officials.  The  Inspector  in  a  small 
district  should  not  be  allowed,  for  the  sake 
of  the  fee,  to  say — "I  do  not  care  whe- 
ther your  scale  is  just  or  unjust;  and 
even  though  it  has  been  verified  by  a 
capable  Inspector,  I  wilbtest  it  again, 
and  put  a  second  stamp  on  it,  and  if  you 
do  not  submit  I  will  summon  you  before 
the  Borough  Justices,  and  have  you 
punished  for  using  an  unjust  scale.*' 
The  last  time  this  subject  was  raised  he 
was  asked — "  Do  not  you  want  scales  to 
be  examined  bv  Local  Authorities  at 
all  ? "  Yes  ;  when  a  scale  got  old  it 
should  be  examined  locally,  re-adjiisted, 
and  stamped.  But  this  was  not  a  matter 
of  adjustment ;  it  was  one  of  petti- 
fogging and  unnecessary  interference 
with  scales  already  adjusted  and  stamped. 
Sir  M.  HICKS-BEACH  (Bristol, 
W.)  :  I  can  quite  understand  that  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman,  representing  as  he 
does  a  great  centre  of  industry  where 
these  weighing  machines  are  made, 
should  have  thought  it  his  duty  to  bring 
the  matter  at  some  length  before  the 
Committee  ;  but  I  would  express  the 
hope  that  the  question  may  not  be 
much  further  pursued,  because  it  is  one 
of  a  far  wider  character  than  is  covered 
by  the  Vote  now  before  the  Committee, 
and  there  are  many  other  points  in  the 
Vote  to  which  hon.  Members  desire  to 
call  attention.  What  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  has  really  done  in  his  speech 
this  evening  is  to  reiterate  the  principle 
which  deputations  from  Birmingham 
brought  before  me  when  I  was  President 
of  the  Board  of  Trade,  which  may  be  a 
good  principle  in  itself,  but  which  is 
quite  contrary  to  the  Weights  and 
Measures  Act  of  1878  and  the  amending 
Act  of  1889.  The  principle  which  the 
trade  of  Birmingham  desiie  now  to 
establish  is  the  principle  of  the  central 
administration  of  the  Weights  and 
Measures  Act  as  against  local  administra- 
tion. [Mr.  Jesse  Collings  :  Not  at 
all.]  The  right  hon.  Gentleman  desires 
there  should  be,  as  in  Germany,  a  Com- 
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mission  which  shall  inspect  these  different 
weights  and  measures  and  weighing 
machines. 

Mr.  JESSE  COLLINGS  :  When  I 
referred  to  the  Commission  I  referred 
only  to  the  giving  an  opinion  on  any 
new  invention,  or  new  kind  of  scale 
which  modern  scientific  and  mechanical 
skill  might  have  invented,  and  I  argued 
that  we  should  not  leave  it  to  these 
Inspectors  to  say — "  This  is  a  new  thing  ; 
I  do  not  want  it.**  That  is  quite  a 
different  matter. 

Sir  M.  hicks-beach  :  I  really 
know ;  I  have  had  it  all  before  me. 
They  desire  there  should  be  a  central 
and  not  a  local  administration  of  these 
Acts.  [Mr.  Jesse  Collings  :  Not  at 
all.]  At  any  rate,  he  wishes  that  the 
stamp  of  the  Inspector  at  Birmingham, 
which  is  the  centre  of  the  trade,  should 
run  throughout  England.  He  wishes 
that  the  Inspectors  in  other  parts  of 
England  should  perform  their  duties  in 
the  same  way  as  the  Inspectors  of 
Birmingham,  and  that  they  should  be  as 
competent  as  the  Inspectors  of  Birming- 
ham. He  complains  they  are  not  so. 
The  whole  of  his  speech,  I  will  venture 
to  say,  pointed  to  the  administration  of 
these  Acts  under  central  control.  That 
is  contrary  to  the  Acts  themselves.  It 
might  be  a  very  good  change,  and  I  am 
not  arguing  whether  it  is  or  not,  because 
this  is  not  the  time  to  do  so.  When  I 
brought  in  the  Amendment  Act  of  1889 
I  deliberately  determined  to  base  that 
Act  on  the  system  which  I  found  in 
existence,  because  I  was  quite  sure  that 
if  I  had  attempted  to  take  from  the  Local 
Authorities  the  powers  they  possessed 
under  the  original  Act  I  should  have 
had  no  chance  of  passing  that  amending 
Act.  Take  this  point  of  stamping 
weighing  machines.  The  right  hon. 
Gentleman  proposes  practically  to  de- 
prive the  Local  Authority,  say  of  my 
County  of  Wiltshire,  of  the  power  to 
stamp  weighing  machines  in  their  county, 
although  under  the  Act  they  aro 
responsible  for  the  administration  of  the 
Act,  and  for  seeing,  through  their  In- 
spectors, that  the  weighing  machines  are 
correct.  That  is  what  is  suggested,  and 
that  they  should  take  in  all  cases  the 
stamp  of  the  Inspector  at  Birmingham, 
where  the  weights  are  made.  That  is 
depriving   them    of  the  authority  thej 
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now  possess.  He  wishes,  as  I  have  said, 
further  coatrol  by  a  CeDtral  Authority 
over  all  these  Local  Authorities  in  the 
matter  of  their  bye-laws — iu  the  matter 
of  their  luspectors  and  their  qualifica- 
tions. I  do  not  desire  to  enter  into 
this  question  of  Central  Authority,  but  I 
do  hold  very  strongly  that  what  the 
clients  of  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
really  wish  would  not  be  attained  ;  and 
even  if  it  were  possible  to  comply  with 
their  request  as  to  stamping  their 
machines,  they  would  still  press  for  a 
further  approach  towards  central  adminis- 
tration, and  that  could  only  be  achieved 
by  an   entire  alteration  of  the  existing 

Mr.  J.  CHAMBERLAIN  :  I  may 
say  I  have  been  asked  by  my  constituents 
to  Support  my  right  hon.  Friend  in  his 
application  to  the  Board  of  Trade.  I 
think  my  right  hon.  Friend  who  has  just 
spoken  has  somewhat  misapprehended  the 
intention  and  object  of  the  right  hon.  Mem- 
ber for  Bordesley.  Certainly  we  do  not  de- 
sire that  this  system  should  be  centralised 
in  its  character.  What  wo  desire  is  that 
the  practical  working  of  the  system  should 
not  be  changed  from  what  it  has  been 
for  a  very  long  course  of  years.  Within 
very  recent  times — in  fact,  the  period 
during  which  my  right  hon.  Friend  has 
been  at  the  head  of  the  Board  of  Trade, 
the  working  of  the  system — I  am  not 
saying  the  law — appears  to  have  been 
changed. 

Mil.  M  UN  DELL  A  :  I  can  assure  my 
right  hon.  Friend  it  has  not  been  changed 
in  the  least.  The  regulations  are  just 
the  same. 

Mr.  J.  CHAMBERLAIN  :  I  did  not 
say  the  regulations  had  been  changed. 
Perhaps  if  thq  right  hon.  Gentleman 
listens  to  what  I  say  he  will  understand 
me.  I  said  the  working  of  the  system 
appears  to  have  been  changed.  I  am  not 
now  talking  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  or 
any  interference  by  the  Board  of  Trade. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  until  very  recently, 
scales  which  had  been  stamped  in  Bir- 
fningham  were  not  required  to  be  stamped 
a  second  time  at  Plymouth.  But  now, 
under  the  existing  working  of  the  system, 
Birmingham  and  Plymouth  are  just  as 
far  apart,  just  as  far  separated,  as  France 
and  England,  and  the  stamp  which  has 
been  put  upon  the  scales  in  Birmingham 
by  a  qualified  official  is  treated  as  abso- 


lutely of  no  value  whatever  by  another 
qualified  official  in  Plymouth.  That  is 
calculated  in  a  most  serious  way  to  inter- 
fere with  trade.  My  right  hon.  Friend 
says — and  I  quite  believe  him — that  it  is 
not  the  object  of  the  Board  of  Trade  to 
interfere  with  commerce.  Of  course  it  is 
not.  It  is  their  business  to  facilitate 
commerce,  and  whenever  any  difficulty 
of  this  kind  arises  to  find  some  practical 
way  to  overcome  it.  I  do  not  know 
whether  it  is  due  to  a  change  of  opinion 
among  the  Local  Authorities,  or  what, 
but  undoubtedly  there  has  been  a  change 
in  the  practice.  There  is  no  pretence, 
as  my  right  hon.  Friend  opposite  appears 
to  imagine,  on  the  part  of  Birmingham 
to  say  that  the  Local  Authority  at  Ply- 
mouth is  not  to  be  allowed  to  examine  a 
scale,  and  is  to  take  for  granted  the  cor- 
rectness of  a  scale  because  it  has  the  Bir- 
mingham mark.  They  may  test  the  scales 
as  often  as  they  like,  and  if  found 
to  be  incorrect  they  may  see  that  an 
alteration  is  made.  What  we  complain 
of  is,  that  without  going  into  the  ques- 
tion whether  the  scale  is  correct  or  not, 
they  insist  upon  putting  a  second  mark 
upon  it  and  obtaining  a  second  fee. 
And  if  you  can  suppose  the  same  set  of 
scales,  as  might  happen  to  be  the  case, 
in  the  course  of  one  month  went  from  the 
North  of  England  to  the  South  they 
might  pass  through  the  jurisdiction  of 
five  different  Local  Authorities  and  every 
Local  Authority  would  affix  a  separate 
stamp  and  take  a  fee.  That  is  perfectly 
ridiculous  and  absurd.  There  is  no  objec- 
tion to  any  one  Local  Authority  ascer- 
taining that  the  stamp  of  a  previous  Local 
Authority  has  been  correctly  affixed,  but 
then  they  ought  not  to  demand  when 
they  find  the  scales  correct  either  a  fee 
or  the  right  to  stamp  a  second  time.  I 
hope  I  have  made  it  clear  what  is  the 
contention  of  the  Birmingham  trade,  and 
I  think  it  will  be  found  to  be  the  con- 
tention of  every  other  locality  in  which 
this  particular  article  is  manufactured. 
The  difficulty  has  only  arisen  of  late. 
I  am  not  complaining  of  the  Board  of 
Trade.  It  may  have  arisen  from  local 
circumstances,  a  sudden  excess  of  zeal  on 
the  part  of  Local  Authorities  on  finding 
out  a  field  where  they  might  gather  fees. 
But  whatever  be  the  reason,  it  is  the 
business  of  the  Board  of  Trade  to  find  a 
remedy.     When  I  went  to  the  Board  of 
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'  Trade  the  present  Lord  Farrer  told  me 
that,  although  the  Board  of  Trade  was 
not  the  first  titular  office,  it  was  the 
proud  hoast  that  everything  they  did  was 
doue  on  commercial  principles  and  the 
principles  of  common  sense.  I  hope  that 
has  not  changed.  Here  is  a  common- 
seuse  Yiew  of  the  situation.  Under 
existing  circumstances  trade  is  being 
seriously  hampered  ;  it-was  not  hampered 
before.  I  admit  there  has  been  no 
alteration  of  the  law,  and,  so  far  as  I 
know,  no  alteration  of  the  regulations  of 
the  Board  of  Trade.  But  if  under  the 
law  an  interference  with  trade  has  arisen, 
owing  to  new  circumstances  which  did 
not  arise  before,  it  is  the  business  of 
the  Board  of  Trade  to  remove  it.  Wo 
do  not  want  to  centralise  the  matter  or 
interfere  in  any  way  with  the  right  of 
the  Local  Authority  to  deal  with  matters 
within  their  own  province ;  but  it  is 
perfectly  ridiculous  to  treat  every  Local 
Authority  as  if  it  were  an  absolutely 
separate  Kingdom  in  itself,  and 
as  though  a  Local  Authority  in  one 
place  was  competent  to  take  abso- 
lutely no  notice  of  what  was  done 
by  a  Local  Authority  in  another 
place,  especially  when  each  of  these 
Local  Authorities  is  working  under  statu- 
tory regulations,  which  insure  that  the 
work  shall  be  done  by  qualified  officials. 
I  hope  my  right  hon.  Friend  will  not 
'  give  anything  like  an  official  answer  to 
this,  but  will  promise  to  look  into  the 
matter  with  a  view  to  finding  some 
remedy  for  what  really  is  a  considerable 

•  grievance. 

Mr.   MUNDELLA  :  I  think  I  had 

better  dispose  of  this  matter  at  once,  as 

there  are  other  subjects  which  Members 

of  the  Committee  are  anxious  to  reach. 

'I  oan  only  confirm  what  has  been  said  by 

the  right  hon.  Gentleman  opposite  (Sir 

'M.    Hicks-Beach).      When  the  Act  of 

"1889  was  passed  it  gave  powers  to  the 

Local  Authorities  to  make  bye-laws  re- 

•  gulating  both    the    use  '  of    scales    and 
-  weights    and    measures.     Weights   and 

Ineasures  need  not  be  re-stampcd,  but 
scales  were  specially  omitted.  My  right 
hon.  Friend  (Mr.  Jesse  Ceilings)  says 
that  if  I  was  familiar  with  what  was 
'done  at  Birmingham  I  should  know  that 
a  scale  always  arrived  in  an  accurate 
condition  at  its  destination.  I  would  re- 
mind him  of  a  letter  of  complaint  which 

Mr,  J.  Chamberlain 


he  sent  to  me  not  long  ago  in  which 
these  7;'ords  occur — 

"  Scales  are  made  to  such  a  nicety  that  they 
very  easily  get  out  of  order." 

County  Councils  have  almost  invariably, 
under  the  Act  passed  by  my  right  hon. 
Friend  opposite,  adopted  this  bye-law, 
which  I  am  advised  they  have  a  statutory 
right  to  pass — 

"In  any  district  where  there  is  a  properly 
certified  Inspector,  and  where  the  offices  are 
open  to  the  public  every  week-day,  the  Local 
Authority  may  require  that  any  weighing  in- 
strument lawful  to  be  used  for  trade  in  their 
district  shall  be  treated  and  stamped  by  their 
Inspector,  although  such  weighing  instrument 
may  have  been  stamped  in  the  district  of 
another  Local  Authority." 

When  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  a  few 
weeks  ago  brought  this  matter  under  my 
notice  I  referred  to  what  was  done  by  the 
Local  Authorities.  And  do  lot  me  point 
out  to  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  that 
they  have  a  right  to  protect  the 
consumer,  and  a  very  important 
duty  is  incumbent  upon  them  in 
that  respect.  I  took  up  the 
last  Report  of  the  London  County 
Council  with  respect  to  this  question  of 
the  Weights  and  Measures  Act.  They 
say — 

"The  Acts  require  that  all  weights,  measures, 
and  weighing  instruments  shall,  before  l^ng- 
used  in  trade,  be  verified  and  stamped  by  an 
Inspector  of  Weights  and  Measures,  and  during 
the  year  the  numbers  of  these  appliances  dealt 
with  by  the  Councirs  staff  were  as  follow : — 
Number  of  weights  verified  and  stamped, 
228,628 ;  number  of  measures  verified  and 
stamped,  456,280  ;  number  of  weighing  instm- 
ments  verified  and  stamped.  22,684 ;  number 
of  weights  rejected  as  unfit  for  stamping, 
28,614  ;  number  of  measures  rejected  as  unfit 
for  stamping,  171,913  ;  number  of  weighing 
instruments  reje^ed  as  unfit  for  stamping, 
6,094."  .  jf 

Twenty  per  cent,  of  the  number,  there- 
fore, were  rejected.  Surely  it  is  of  the 
utmost  importance  to  London  that  the 
County  Council  under  this  Act  shall 
carry  out  that  careful  inspection  which 
they  have  done  hitherto,  and  which  is  eo 
essential  in  the  interests  of  the  consumer. 
Let  me  point  out  to  the  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman that  even  these  figures  I  have 
quoted  are  much  below  the  figures  for 
the  year  before.  Instead  of  being 
22,000,  as  this  year,  the  number  last 
year  was  53,577.  The  large  number 
in  the  earlier  year,  as  stated  in  the 
County   Councirs   Report,   was  due    to 
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th    fact  that  the  requiremeDt  for  verify- 

iDg  and  stamping  weighing  instruments 

had  only  recently  come  into  force  ;  and, 

as   those  appliances  already  in  use  are 

gradually  verified  and  stamped,  a  reduc- 
tion in  the  number  must  take  place,  as 

new    scales    only    will    require    to    be 

stamped.     No  doabt  there  has  been  some 

complaint,  and   I   should    be    only   too 

happy,  if  I  could  see  my  way  without 

injuring    the    consumer,     and     without 

depriving    the   County    Council   of    the 

duty  they  owe  to  their  own  constituents, 

to  prevent,  or  relieve  from,  this  necessity 

of  re- stamping.     I  see  some  difficulties 

in  the  way,  and  I  do  not  want  to  make 

promises  I  cannot   fulfil.     Suppose,  for 

instance,  that  the  Inspector  examines  a 

number   of  scales,   say    in   an    onlinary 

shop,  and  finds  some  accurate  and  some 

inaccurate,  and  gets  the  whole  properly 

re-adjusted.     What   is  the  best  way  of 

testifying  that  they  are  re-adjusted  so 

that    when    another    Inspector     comes 

round    he     may     know     they    are     in 

good   condilion  ?      Why,    that   on  such 

a    date     they     were     duly     re-stamped 

by  the  Inspector,  and  surely  there  should 

be  some  mark  upon  them  to  show  that 

they  were  accurate  and  in  good  condition. 

That  is  really  what  is  practically  being 

done.     I  am  not  in  a  position  to  break 

the  law,  however  harsh  it  may  be  with 
respect  to   some  of  the   manufacturers, 

but  I  am  most  anxious  to  relieve  manu- 
facturers of  any  difficulty  in  respect  of 
the  transmission  of  weighing  instruments 
and  scales,  and,  where  accurate,  to  avoid 

the  necessity  and  cost  of  having  them 
re-stamped.  I  will  submit  the  Act  as  it 
DOW  stands  to  the  Law  Officers  of  the 
Crown,  and  ascertain  whether  the  Local 
Anthorities  have  the  right  to  re -stamp  or 
not.  If  they  have,  it  will  be  my  duty 
to  inquire  whether  the  re-stamping  is 
considered  by  the  Local  Authority  a 
matter  of  such  importance  that  the  Act 
must  be  adheredi  to  or  not.  I  respectfully 
•ay  that,  after  all,  this  is  not  a  matter  of 
administration,  but  a  matter  of  the  con- 
stmctioD  of  an  Act  of  Parliament,  and  I 
do  not  think  I  can  at  once,  on  the  demand 
of  the  right  hon.  Gentleman,  reverse  the 
practice  of  my  predecessor  in  the  work- 
ing of  the  Act  for  the  last  four  years. 
I  can  only  promise  my  right  hon.  Friend 
<y>'  deal  with  the  case  in  a  reasonable 


time,  and   after  a   proper  investigation, 
the  whole  matter  shall  receive  attention. 
Mr.  JESSE  COLLINGS  asked  where 
in  the  Act  two  stamps  were  required  ? 

Mr.  MUNDELLA  :  Two  stamps  are 
not  required,  but  the  Act  gives  power  to 
make  bve-laws  requiring  re-stamping. 

Mr.  PO WELL-WILLIAMS  said,  the 
President  of  the  Board  of  Trade  did  not 
quite  realise  what  the  right  hon.  Member 
for  the  Bordesley  Division  asked  for.  The 
ri^ht  hon.  Gentleman  had  spoken  of  the 
testing    which    took    place,   say    by  the 
London  County  Council,  with  a  view  to 
ascertain    whether    a     consignment     of 
scales  from   Birmingham   were  accurate 
or    not.     But,    supposing   one  of    these 
scales  was  sent  to  Croydon,  the  person 
endeavouring  to  sell  it  without  the  stamp 
of  the  Croydon   Authorities   was  appa- 
rently liable  to  a  penalty.   That  appeared 
to  him  to  be  perfectly  ridiculous,  and  it 
was  doing  the  work   twice  over.     The 
right    hon.    Gentleman    said    the    law 
required  this  to  be  done,  that  the  Local 
Authorities   had  power  to  insist  on  it. 
But  the  bye-laws  and  regulations  under 
which   the  Local  Authorities   acted  re- 
quired the  assent  of  the  Board  of  Trade, 
and  that  being  so,  this  was  a  matter  of 
administration   by  the   Board  of  Trade, 
because   the  Board  of    Trade  ought  to 
have   the   power  to  prevent   obnoxious 
legislation,     having    no    practical    uti- 
lity,     being      insisted     on      in      their 
bye-laws.     It  was  not  sought  to  do  any- 
thing which  would  diminish  the  protec- 
tion the  consumer  received  in  relation  to 
the  accuracy  of  the  scales,  but  what  was 
contended  was,  that  the  necessity  of  in- 
sisting on  these  repeated  tests  was  an  un- 
necessary interference  with   the  trade  of 
the  country,  which  the  Board  of  Trade 
ought  to  stop. 

Mr.  M.  AUSTIN  (Limerick,  W.) 
wished  to  make  a  few  observations  in 
reply  to  the  hon.  and  gallant  Member 
for  Colchester  (Captain  Naylor-Leyland), 
and  the  Member  for  the  Bordesley 
Division  (Mr.  Jesse  Ceilings),  as  to  the 
appointment  of  local  labour  correspon- 
dents. These  appointments  had  been 
persistently  attacked  during  the  Session, 
but  he,  as  a  representative  of  the  work- 
ing population,  heartily  endorsed  the 
action  taken  by  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
the  President  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  who 
had  earned  the  gratitude  of  the  workers 
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by  appointing  these  correspondents  to 
give  an  insight  into  the  condition  of  the 
industrial  population.  He  was  inclined 
to  think,  if  they  went  a  little  below  the 
surface  of  this  question,  it  would  not  be 
difficult  to  find  the  cause  of  the  attacks 
on  these  appointments.  He  thought  it 
was  because  there  was  not  enough  of  the 
Birmingham  mixture  in  them,  rather 
than  any  desire  to  advocate  the  cause  of 
the  workers,  which  actuated  the  attacks 
of  hou.  and  right  hon.  Gentlemen  on 
these  appointments.  The  right  hon. 
Gentleman  opposite  (Mr.  Jesse  Col  lings) 
had  declared  there  was  a  good  deal  of 
political  bias  in  these  appointments,  but 
he  thought,  if  they  only  looked  at  the 
miserably  small  salaries  of  £15  or  £20  a 
year  paid  to  these  men,  that  the  House 
had  little  right  to  raise  the  question  of 
politics  with  regard  to  them.  There 
were  25  correspondents  in  the  Unite<l 
Kingdom,  and  the  total  income  of  the 
whole  of  them  was  only  £500  a  year. 
He  thought  the  best  answer  to  the 
attacks  of  gentlemen  in  the  House  of 
Commons  was  the  fact  that  not  a 
single  complaint  had  been  made  by 
any  single  Trade  Society  in  the 
United  Kingdom  against  a  single 
one  of  the  correspondents  appointed. 
They  had  met  with  the  general  approba- 
tion of  the  workers,  and  he  would  there- 
fore deprecate  altogether  the  attacks 
which  had  been  made  upon  them.  The 
Member  for  Bordesley  Division  talked  as 
if  these  appointments  almost  threatened 
the  Empire.  If  the  correspondents  were 
all  sound  Tories,  he  wondered  would  so 
much  be  heard  about  them.  He  did  not 
think  so,  and  he  would  only  hope  that 
the  number  would  be  extended,  and  that 
the  salaries  would  also  be  taken  into  con- 
sideration by  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
the  President  of  the  Board  of  Trade. 
The  Board  of  Trade,  since  the  appoint- 
ment of  the  right  hon.  Gentleman,  and 
indeed  all  Departments  of  the  Govern- 
ment, had  done  all  in  their  power  to 
further  the  interests  of  the  workers  in  the 
United  Kingdom,  and  he  saw  no  cause 
for  the  complaints  made  by  hon.  Gentle- 
men in  that  House. 

Mr.  MUNDELLA  said,  that  he  had 
nothing  whatever  to  do  with  the  selection 
of  the  labour  correspondents.  A  Com- 
mittee of  the  Board  of  Trade,  of  which 
the  Comptroller  was    Chairman,  and  of 

Mr.  M,  Austin 


which  Mr.  Burnett  was  also  a  member, 
made  that  selection,  and  the  names,  irre- 
spective of  Party  politics,  were  then 
submitted  en  bloc  to  him  for  his  approval. 
He,  had  never  heard  of  Mr.  Joseph 
Robinson  until  he  heard  of  his  resigna- 
tion. He  could  not  understand  what 
ground  of  complaint  could  be  made 
against  the  labour  correspondent  at  Bir- 
mingham, for  Mr.  Burnett  had  himself 
gone  down  there  and  selected  him.  It 
was  monstrous  to  say  that  these  appoint- 
ments were  flagrant  political  appoint- 
ments, and  he  was  certain  that  if  his 
predecessor  came  back  to  Office  he  would 
not  interfere  with  one  of  them.  As  to 
the  permanent  officials,  there  had  been 
three  additional  labour  correspondents 
appointed.  One  was  a  very  able  lady, 
who  had  taken  Universitv  honours ; 
another  was  Mr.  Drummond,  a  well- 
known  working-class  leader  and  a  Con- 
servative ;  and  the  third  was  a  gentle- 
man about  whose  politics  he  knew  nothing 
whatever.  It  had  been  said  that  l7  out 
of  the  25  labour  correspondents  were 
Gladstonians.  That  was  vefv  mu<di  the 
proportion  of  Gladstonians  amongst 
working  men  generally  ;  and  he  had  no 
doubt  that  that  proportion  would  go  on 
increasing.  But  whatever  the  corre- 
spondents were,  their  appoinmenta 
were  due  to  no  action  on  his  part. 
He  would  challenge  any  Member  to 
say  that  The  Labour  Gazette  had  shown 
any  tinge  of  partiality  in  respect  of 
political  or  labour  questions.  Under 
these  circumstances,  he  thought  hon. 
Gentlemen  opposite  had  no  cause  of 
complaint. 

Admiral  FIELD  said,  he  thought  the 
President  of  the  Board  of  Trade  had 
taken  the  criticisms  about  the  payments 
of  these  labour  correspondents  somewhat 
too  seriously.  For  his  part,  he  would 
be  the  last  to  accuse  the  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman of  any  Party  feeling  in  the  matter. 
He  did  not  care  twopence  whether  the 
labour  correspondents  were  Radicals  or 
Conservatives,  so  long  as  they  were  the 
best  men  for  the  posts,  and  he  thought 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  had  used  his 
patronage  very  well.  He  asked  the 
right  hou.  Gentleman  to  turn  his  thoughts 
in  another  direction.  The  right  hon. 
Gentleman  was  the  father  of  the  Mercan- 
tile Marine.  The  Mercantile  Marine 
was  not  virtually  under  the  guardianship 
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of  the  right  hon.  Gentlemau,  and  he 
thought  the  right  hon.  GeDtleman  and 
all  concerned  with  the  Board  of  Trade 
ought  to  give  their  consideration  as  to 
how  faV  the  Mercantile  Marine  could  be 
made  serviceable  to  the  nation  in  the 
crisis  of  a  great  war.  The  right  hon. 
Grentleman  bad  some  able  advisers. 
Above  all,  he  had  a  distinguished  naval 
officer  in  his  service,  and  he  wanted  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  to  put  that  ofRcer 
into  the  Intelligence  Department  of  the 
Admiralty  with  the  view  of  settling,  as 
it  was  suggested  by  Lord  Charles 
Bere»ford  in  a  recent  address,  tbe  ques- 
tion of  trade  routes,  and  forming  a  plan 
of  action  for  the  merchant  ships  in  the 
event  of  war.  He  wanted  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  to  direct  the  naval  officer  to 
consider  this  question  in  concert  with 
the  Admiralty.  There  was  another  im- 
portant question  to  which  he  desired  to 
direct  the  attention  of  the  right  holi. 
Gentleman.  Lord  Charles  Beresford,  in 
the  address  already  referred  to,  had  stated 
the  signalling  in  the  Mercantile  Marine 
was  deplorable.  In  fact,  there  was  hardly 
anyone  in  the  Service  instructed  in  sig- 
nalling. Lord  Charles  said  that,  in  order 
to  test  the  signalling  of  a  Mercantile 
Marine,  he  signalled  32  merchant  ships 
in  the  course  of  a  voyage,  and  only  seven 
of  the  32  took  the  signal  in  and  answered. 
In  a  time  of  war,  if  a  cruiser  could  not 
make  itself  understood  by  the  merchant 
ship,  the  result  might  be  deplorable. 
Signalling  was,  in  his  (Admiral  Field's) 
opinion,  bad  enough  in  the  Navy,  but  in 
the  Mercantile  Marine  it  was  very  bad. 
-Ho  thought  that  one  officer  at  least  in 
every  merchant  ship  should  be  educated 
in  signalling,  and  should  be  able  to  pass 
an  examination  in  signalling 

Mr.  GIBSON  BOWLES  :  So  they 
are. 

Admiral  FIELD  said,  he  could  not 
accept  the  hon.  Member  as  an  authority 
on  the  subject.  He  thought  a  dis- 
tinguished naval  officer  like  Lord 
Charles  Beresford  a  more  competent 
judge.  There  was  a  Report  on  light- 
houses and  the  inspection  of  lighthouses 
furnished  to  the  House,  in  which  it  stated 
that  the  light  on  the  Deal  Pier  Head  and 
the  lights  on  the  Dover  Admiralty  Pier 
were  insufficient,  and  he  hoped  that  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  would  see  that  the 
recommendations  of    the    Report    were 


carried  out.  He  also  wished  to  know 
whether  anything  had  been  done  to  carry 
out  the  recommendations  of  the  Light 
Commission  upon  lighthouses  and  light- 
ships with  regard  to  establishing  electric 
communication  between  lighthouses  and 
lightships  from  the  shore  ? 

Sir  M.  HICKS-BEACH  said  there 
was  no  item  in  the  Vote  under  considera- 
tion more  important  than  the  item 
relating  to  the  inspection  of  ships'  pro- 
visions under  the  Act  of  1892.  He 
wished  to  ask  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
whether  Insjiectors  had  been  appointed 
under  the  new  Act,  and  what  were  the 
ports  at  which  it  was  proposed  to  station 
them  ?  He  also  wished  to  know  what 
progress  had  been  made  with  the  building 
of  the  Patent  Office  ? 

Mr.  MUNDELLA  said,  he  could 
assure  the  hon.  and  gallant  Member  for 
Eastbourne  that  there  was  a  most  perfect 
understanding  between  the  Admiralty 
and  the  Board  of  Trade  on  the  subject 
of  trade  routes  for  merchant  ships.  He 
could  also  assure  the  hon.  and  gallant 
Gentleman  that  instructions  were  given 
and  examinations  held  in  signalling  in 
the  Mercantile  Marine,  and  that  all 
merchant  vessels  ought  to  be  in  a  posi- 
tion to  respond  to  signals.  But  he 
intended  to  make  further  inquiries  in  the 
matter.  On  the  subject  of  light- 
houses and  lightships,  the  whole 
of  the  lightships  were  attended 
by  Trinity  House,  and  there  was 
nothing  in  the  Vote  for  that  Depart- 
ment, while, as  he  had  stated  the  previous 
day  in  answer  to  the  question,  a  good 
deal  of  work  had  been  done  in  establish- 
ing electrical  communication  between  the 
shore  and  the  lighthouses.  It  was  in- 
tended to  lay  on  the  Table  a  Supple- 
mentary Estimate  for  the  work.  In 
reply  to  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  the 
Member  for  Bristol,  on  the  subject  of 
the  inspection  of  ships'  provisions,  he  had 
to  say  that  as  soon  as  he  came  into 
Office  he  gave  his  immediate  attention 
to  the  Act  which  had  just  been  passed. 
Steps  were  at  once  taken  to  obtain  a 
competent  class  of  Inspector  in  order  that 
the  Act  might  be  put  into  proper  opera- 
tion. A  staff  of  1 4  Inspectors  had  been 
appointed,  and  they  were  stationed  at 
the  five  principal  ports  of  the  country — 
London,  Liverpool,  Glasgow,  Cardiff,  and 
Shields,  and  they  had  definite  instruction|f 
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that  the  inspection  of  the  provisions  of 
all  ships  were  to  he  carried  out.  Between 
July  17  and  Septemher  2  of  the  present 
year  273  ships  had  heen  inspected,  and 
in  96  cases  provisions  were  condemned, 
while  13  ships  had  some  slight  defect  in 
their  provisions.  WLen  these  defects 
were  pointed  out  to  the  shipowners 
they  were  at  once  remedied,  and  indeed 
he  hoped  to  he  ahle  to  carry  out  this 
most  important  matter  in  connection  with 
the  comfort  and  well-heing  of  seamen 
without  making  it  burdensome  or  oppres- 
sive to  the  shipowners.  Only  one 
vessel  had  been  detained,  and  that  only 
for  a  short  time  ? 

Sir  M.  hicks-beach  asked  whe- 
ther it  was  only  proposed  to  appoint 
Inspectors  for  the  ports  mentioned  ? 

Mr.  MUNDELLA  said,  it  was  found 
to  be  very  easy  to  send  an  Inspector  to 
any  port  when  necessary,  and  it  was 
believed  that  the  14  Inspectors  would  be 
able  to  carry  out  the  whole  work.  With 
regard  to  the  Patent  Office  he  had  not 
the  information  required,  but  he  would 
obtain  it,  and  give  it  to  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  on  Monday. 

Sir  M.  hicks-beach  said  he  only 
wanted  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  to  give 
bis  attention  to  the  matter. 

•Mr.  JAMES  LOWTHER  (Kent, 
Thanet)  said,  it  was  somewhat  difficult 
to  follow  the  course  of  the  Government 
in  this  matter.  After  listening  to  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  he  had  come  to  the 
conclusion  that,  at  any  rate,  the  appoint- 
ment of  Labour  Correspondents  had  been 
handed  over  to  a  Committee  the  political 
convictions  of  which  were  pretty  well 
known,  and  behind  which  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  sheltered  himself. 

Mr.  MUNDELLA  :  It  is  very  unfair 
to  say  that  political  opinions  of  the  Go- 
vernment have  never  governed  anything 
which  they  have  had  to  do,  and  it  is  not 
fair  to  say  that  we  have  acted  from 
political  motives,  or  that  I  have  endea- 
voured to  screen  myself  behind  them. 
As  far  as  I  am  concerned,  I  do  not  know 
their  political  opinions.  I  am  responsible 
for  every  officer  in  the  Department,  what- 
ever his  opinions  may  be. 
*Mr.  JAMES  LOWTHER  said,  he 
would  refer  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  to 
the  case  of  Mr.  Gifien.  Did  the  right 
faon.  Gentleman  not  know  Mr.  Giffen's 
politics  ?      The  right  hon.  ^Gentleman's 

Mr.  Mundella 


ignorance  was  sublime.  He  would  not^ 
however,  pursue  that  subject,  though  he 
could  not  follow  the  gallant  Admiral  in 
dismissing  so  lightly  the  undoubtedly 
important  question  of  the  manner  in 
which  these  Labour  Correspondents  had 
been  appointed.  He,  however,  desired  to 
refer  to  the  subject  of  electrical  communi- 
cation with  lightships,  and  to  the  fact  that 
in  this  matter  a  large  number  of  the  re- 
commendations of  the  Royal  Commission 
had  not  been  acted  upon.  He  would  like 
to  have  an  explanation  of  this.  The 
right  hon.  Gentleman,  not  content  with 
the  Royal  Commission  appointed  by  the 
previous  Government,  nominated  a  De- 
partmental Committee,  apparently  to 
whittle  down,  as  far  as  possible,  the  re- 
commendations of  that  Royal  Commis- 
sion. He  did  not  think  the  subject  had 
been  properly  considered.  It  was  of  the 
greatest  importance  that  they  should  have 
proper  facilities  in  every  respect  as  to 
saving  life.  The  whole  subject  relating 
to  these  lifeboats  and  lightshipa  was  of 
great  importance,  and  he  hoped  the  re- 
commendations made  on  the  subject 
would  be  thoroughly  carried  out.  He 
need  not  refer  to  the  well-known  cases  of 
the  Enterprize  and  the  Sea  King,  or  to 
the  many  instances  in  which  the  absence 
of  communication  had  led  to  lamentable 
loss  of  life  and  property.  The  Com- 
missioners specified  five  vessels  which 
they  recommended  should  be  immeiliately 
connected,  but  the  Government  proposed 
to  ignore  three-fifths  of  those  recom- 
mendations. 

Mr.  macartney  (Antrim,  S.) 
said,  he  wished  to  call  the  attention  of  the 
President  of  the  Board  of  Trade  to  the 
great  advantage  derived  by  the  steamera 
of  the  most  important  Steam-Packet 
Companies  from  the  telegraphic  com- 
munication which  had  been  estab- 
lished between  Tory  Island  and  the 
mainland.  He  asked  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  to  undertake  that,  until  the 
Royal  Commission  reported,  if  any 
accident  should  happen  to  the  cable  (he 
would  not  allow  the  telegraphic  com- 
munication to  suffer.  He  thought  his 
request  in  this  matter  was  very  reasonable. 
There  were  many  great  advantages 
gained  by  what  had  been  done  ;  and  he 
thought  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  would 
recognise  the  importance  of  this  com- 
munication in  such  a  way  that  it  would 
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be  possible  for  them  to  have  it  contiDned 
without  possibility  of  interruption.  He 
hoped  the  undertaking  to  which  he 
referred  would  be  carried  out. 

Major  DARWIN  (Staffordshire, 
Lichfield)  said,  he  would  like  to  ask  what 
were  the  difficulties  which  the  Board  of 
Trade  experienced  in  bringing  the  Cheap 
Trains  Act  into  operation  ?  When  he 
called  the  attention  of  the  President  of 
the  Board  of  Trade  to  the  fact  that  the 
fares  on  the  underground  railway  be- 
tween EarPs  Court  and  the  Mansion 
House  were  illegal,  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  said  he  would  have  the  case 
examined  by  a  Committee  of  the  House. 
That  Committee  never  reported,  and  the 
illegal  fares  were  still  being  charged.  In 
reply  to  a  second  communication  on  the 
subject,  he  was  told  that  the  Board  of 
Trade  had  no  power  to  bring  the  matter 
before  a  Court  of  Law.  He  believed  that 
the  Board  of  Trade  had  the  power, 
because  the  law  declared  that  they 
^  shall  *'  undertake  a  prosecution  in  cases 
where  it  was  needed.  It  was  practically 
impossible  for  private  persons  to  under- 
take these  prosecutions.  The  first  and 
second-class  passengers  were  season- 
ticket  holders,  and  the  third-class 
passengers  were  not  in  a  position  to 
institute  prosecutions  of  this  sort,  so  that 
the  Railway  Companies  could  practically 
in  the  case  of  small  fares  defy  the  law 
unless  the  Board  of  Trade  stepped  in  and 
saw  that  the  law  was  properly  enforced. 
Section  17  of  the  Act'>of  1844  provided 
tiiat  where  a  Railway  Company  was  act- 
ing in  excess  of  the  power  given  by  such 
Act,  and  if  it  should  be  to  the  public 
advantage  that  the  Company  should  be 
restrained  from  so  acting,  the  Board  of 
Trade  should  certify  the  same  to  the 
Attorney  General,  who  should  take  pro- 
eeedings  to  restrain  the  Company  from 
•cting  in  an  illegal  manner.  In  1864 
certain  maximum  fares  were  laid  down 
by  the  Company,  but  they  were  charging 
mbove  these  fares,  and  in  all  the  corre- 
tspondence  no  one  had  been  able  to  point 
out  under  what  powers  the  excess  fares 
Were  being  charged.  The  Company 
stated  that  in  certain  cases  they  were 
really  charging  under  the  fares,  but  that 
eould  not  be  an  excuse  for  charging  over 
the  maximum  in  others,  though  it  might 
be  an  excuse  to  oome  before  a  Committee 
end    ask    for    a    re-arrangement.       He 


thought  it  was  evident  it  must  be  to  the 
public  advantage  that  the  Board  of 
Trade  should  interfere  when  illegal  fares 
were  being  charged.  Under  the  Act  it 
was  incumbent  upon  the  Board  of  Trade 
to  take  action  in  such  circumstances,  and 
he  should  like  to  know  why  they  had 
not  done  so  ? 

•Sir  a.  ROLLIT  (Islington,  S.) 
desired  to  put  a  question  to  the  President 
of  the  Board  of  Trade  on  a  matter  of 
some  importance,  and  which  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  would  remember  having 
been  concerned  with  a  short  time  ago,  wheu 
a  deputation  waited  upon  the  President  of 
the  Board  of  Trade  in  reference  to  an 
Amendment  of  the  Trade  Marks  Depart- 
ment. The  proper  administration  of  that 
Department  was  a  question  of  great 
moment  to  the  trading  community.  He 
ventured  to  say  that  on  the  occasion  of 
the  visit  of  this  deputation  there  was 
disclosed  to  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  an 
amount  of  delay,  laxity,  and  confusion 
not  altogether  consistent  with  the  proper 
management  of  the  Department,  and 
which  was  not  completely  explained  by 
the  head  of  the  Department  present  at 
the  time.  The  right  hon.  Gentleman 
gave  his  cordial  assistance,  and  said  he 
would  take  the  earliest  opportunity  of 
going  into  the  question.  He  hoped  they 
might  now  receive  the  assurance  that  the 
Department  had  been  put  on  a  different 
and  improved  basis. 

Mr.  J.  CHAMBERLAIN  desired  to 
ask  a  question  on  this  Vote.  He  thought 
he  was  right  in  saying  that  the  expenses 
of  the  Patent  Office,  as  shown  by  the 
published  Estimate,  were  calculated  for 
the  yeur  at  £59,861,  and  the  receipts  were 
shown  at  £183,000.  Then  there  was  a 
note  to  the  effect  that  the  Patent  Office 
publications  would  add  another  £6,000 
to  that.  That  meant  that  while  the 
expenditure  was,  roughly  speakings 
£60,000,  the  receipts  from  patents  were 
expected  to  reach  £189,000,  and  the 
difference  was  the  profit  derived  by  the 
State  from  inventors,  which  amounted 
to  £130,000  a  year.  It  was  per- 
fectly certain  that  public  opinion 
would  not  allow  that  profit  to  go  con- 
tinuously into  the  Exchequer,  and  the 
question  was  what  way  should  it  be  dis- 
posed of  ?  He  did  not  know  what  view 
his  right  hon.  Friend  took,  but  when  he 
(Mn  J.  Chamberlain)  was  at  the  Board 
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of  Trade,  a  Patent  Act  was  passed  by 
which  the  sum  for  initiating  a  patent  was 
most  considerably  reduced,  so  that  at  the 
present  time  a  provisional  specification 
could  be  obtained  for  £1,  and  a  patent  for 
one  year  for  £5.  That  he  entirely  approved 
of,  but  he  held  then,  and  he  had  always 
held  since,  that  it  would  be^:  most  unde- 
sirable largely  to  reduce  the  fees  upon  the 
later  terms  of  a  patent.  The  late  President 
of  the  Board  of  Trade  took  a  different 
view  of  the  matter,  and  the  subsequent 
payments  were,  under  his  management, 
very  considerably  reduced.  He  was  of 
opinion  that  such  a  course  tended  to 
allow  a  number  of  useless  patents  to 
remain  and  interfere  with  further  inven- 
tion ;  and  his  own  view  was  that  while 
they  should  allow  an  invention  to  be 
secured  for  a  short  time  for  a  very  small 
sum,  and  afterwards,  unless  the  patent 
proved  itself  to  be  of  sufficient  value  to 
justify  considerable  further  payments,  it 
was  very  much  in  the  interest  of  the  com- 
munity at  large  that  the  patent  should 
lapse,  and  he  would  continue  the  higher 
payment  for  the  later  period.  His  in- 
terest in  the  matter  was  this  :  Having 
got  this  balance  of  £130,000,  he  was 
afraid  great  demands  would  be  made 
upon  it  to  reduce  the  subsequent  pay- 
ments which  he  thought  the  Government 
would  be  unable  to  resist.  He  would 
much  rather  that  some  of  that  money,  at 
all  events,  should  be  spent  on  what,  he 
believed,  would  be  a  much  more  valuable 
policy  —  namely,  in  proceeding  more 
rapidly  with  the  publication  of  specifica- 
tions and  abstracts.  He  shared  any  blame 
there  was  to  be  borne  for  it ;  and  although 
they  did  something  in  his  time  at  the 
Board  of  Trade  to  accelerate  matters,  he 
did  not  contend  they  did  all  that  might 
be  done,  and  successive  Governments 
were  somewhat  to  blame;  but  it  was 
something  like  a  public  scandal  that  such 
publications  had  been  so  long  delayed. 
He  thought,  with  the  enormous  profit  in 
the  hands  of  the  Treasury,  something 
might  very  easily  be  done  to  secure  a 
much  earlier  publication  of  these  specifi- 
cations. 

Mr.  MUNDELLA  (who  was  very  in- 
distinctly heard  in  the  Reporters^  Gallery) 
was  understood  to  say  that   he  thought 

the  change  made  by  the  Member  for  West 
Birmingham  in  the  direction  of  reducing 

Mr.  J,  Chamberlain 


the  initial  cost  of  a  patent  was  extremely 
wise,  as  had  been  shown  by  the  re- 
sult. In  consequence  of  that  diminution 
of  cost,  there  had  been  a  great  increase 
in  the  number  of  patents.  He  agreed, 
also,  that  the  later  patents  were  patents 
which  ought  to  pay  the  full  fees.  This 
diminution  had  resulted  in  the  receipts 
being  something  like  £87,000  less  last 
year.  [Mr.  J.  Chamberlain  :  There 
is  still  a  profit.]  Yes,  there  was  still 
a  profit.  Without  pledging  himself 
to  any  course,  he  might  say  he 
thought  the  patentees  who  had  the 
advantage  ought  to  pay  some  of  the  tax. 
He  was  quite  anxious  to  facilitate  as 
much  as  possible  the  use  and  introduc- 
tion of  inventions,  but  at  the  same  time 
some  benefit  should  go  to  the  State.  With 
regard  to  the  early  publication  of 
specifications  and  abstracts  he  was  en- 
tirely with  his  right  hon.  Friend.  He 
also  thought  they  should  be  a  better 
quality  of  publication,  those  now  issued 
having,  in  hi^  opinion,  become  very 
shabby  and  quite  unworthy  of  a  country 
like  England.  He  considered  they  ought 
to  take  steps  to  make  the  drawings  and 
illustrations  more  creditable.  With  re- 
spect to  the  Royal  Commission  on  Light- 
houses they  made  certain  recommenda- 
tions, but  it  was  impossible  to  carry  out 
all  these  at  once.  The  duty  devolved  on 
the  Board  of  Trade  and  the  Post  Office 
to  carry  out  these  recommendations,  and 
they  appointed  a  small  Committee  to 
consider  them  and  Report  upon  the  best 
method  of  carrying  them  out.  He  had 
asked  the  members  of  the  Committee  not 
to  wait  for  a  formal  Report  in  regard  to 
the  matter,  but  to  make  a  Report  as  soon 
as  possible,  and  then  a  decision  would  be 
at  once  arrived  at.  With  respect  to  the 
question  of  illegal  fares  on  the  Metro- 
politan Railway,  he  had  not  been  able 
to  satisfy  himself  that  the  fares  were 
illegal.  Several  Acts  overlapped  each 
other,  and  under  these  the  Company 
claimed  that  the  fares  were  legal.  Care 
should  be  taken  to  look  into  the  whole 
matter,  so  that  it  might  be  put  on  a  satis- 
factory basis.  His  hon.  and  learned 
Friend  the  Member  for  South  Islington 
(Sir  A.  RoUit)  had  asked  as  to  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  Trades  Mark  Depart- 
ment, and  he  could  assure  him  that  the 
matter  was  being  vigorously  taken  in 
hand,  and  a  searching  inquiry  made  into 
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it.     He  hoped  they  should  now  be  able  to        Major  RASCH  (Essex,  S.E.),  said, 
take  this  Vote.  he  had  set  down  on  the  Notice  Paper  a 


Sir  M.  hicks-beach  desired  to 


Motion  for  the  reduction  of   the   Vote. 


say  a  few  words  on  the  question  con- 
nected with  the  electric  communication  "®  ^"'^  wanted  to  call  the  particular 
of  the  shore  with  lightships,  because  he  attention  of  the  President  of  the  Board 
was  responsible  for  the  appointment  of  of  Trade  to  the  repeated  omission  of  the 
the  Royal  Commission.  He  understood  Railway  Department  of  the  Board  of 
from  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  that  Trade  to  put  pressure  on  the  London, 
although  he  could  not,  of  course,  carry  Tilbury,  and  Southend  Railway  Com- 
out  all  the  recommendations  of  the  Com-  pany,  to  obviate  a  danger  which  existed 
mission  at  once,  yet  he  would  do  what  in  consequence  of  which  several  deaths 
the  Member  for  Thanet  desired,  and  had  occurred  at  Tilbury  Docks,  one  fatal 
carry  out  this  particular  recommeudation  accident  occurring  only  last  week.  The 
connected  with  regard  to  lightships  as  Railway  Company  ran  four  lines  of  mil- 
soon  as  possible.  way  through  the  dock,  which  lines  were 
Mr.  MUNDELLA  :  Certainly.  absolutely  open,  there  being  no  guard  or 
Sir  M.  HICKS-BEACH  :  With  ^«"^^'  8**.^  ^'j,  ^»t<5hman,  and  accidents 
reference  to  the  question  of  his  hon.  were  cent mually  occurring.  He  and  his 
Friend  (Mr.  Macartney)  as  to  Tory  7"«tituenU  bad  not  only  memorialised 
IsUnd,  he,  hoped  the  right  hon.  Gentle  the  Board  of  Trade,  but  they  had  written 

mau  would  bear  in  mind  that  a  great  dis-  2?"J^'°"^"«^7  ^  """"t     ?^«"!;>"^1»«^      ^^« 

tinction  existed  between  maintaining  this  Jilbury  and  Southend  Railway  Company 

communication  for  the  purpose  of  light  but  without  result.     He  hoped  that  the 

and  for  the  purpose  of  sending  messages.  "^'^^^  ^^°;  Gentleman  would  take  steps 

The  cable  on  T^y  Island  was  establi^ed  to  compel  the  Company  to  obviate  this 

by  Lloyds  purely  for  trade  purposes,  and  «<^°dalous  danger. 

he  did  not  think  the  Goverument  ought  •Mr.  GIBSON  BOWLES  said,  that 
to  impose  on  the  general  taxpayer  the  as  regarded  signalling  there  was  an  ad- 
burden  of  retaining  communication  for  ^j^^^^^  ^^^j^„^l  ^^^  ^^  ^j  1^  ^l^j^l^ 
trade  purposes,  and,  therefore,  as  the  ,  ^,  .-i  -*,  .  7  i  .  .i 
Boyal  Commission  was  appointed  merelv  ^^'^  Mercantile  Marine  used,  and  m  the 
to  consider  the  question  of  communication  ^s®  ^^  which  they  were  fully  competent, 
of  this  kind  for  the  saving  of  life  and  No  doubt  the  electric  communication  with 
property,  their  Report  on  Tory  Island  lighthouses  was  very  advisable,  but  he 
would  be  from  that  point  of  view.  Any  boped  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  would 
communication  for  trade  purposes  should  "^t  fix  his  whole  attention  on  that  and 
be  paid  for  by  the  shipowners.  ^^»^'ert  it  from  the  rule  of  the  road  at  sea. 

Sir  W.  HARCOURT  v.as  obliged  to  Mr.  MUNDELLA   asked    the    hon. 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  for  the  obser-  and    gallant    Member    for     South-East 
vations  he  had  made  on  this  subject.    He  Essex  to  accept  his  assurance  that  the 
could  only  say  that  as   guardian  of  the  Boanl  of  Trade  had  again  and  again  put 
public  finances  certainly  there   were  cir-  pressure  on  the  Tilbury  Railway  Com- 
cumstances   at   the   present  time  which  pany  in  respect  to  the  matter  he    had 
made  him  very  unwilling  to  indulge  in  meutiouod,  and  they  had  done  so  only 
Supplementary  Estimates,  and  one  of  the  during  the  present  week.     He  should  be 
rare  exceptions  he  had  made  had  been  in  very  happy  to  communicate  the  result  to 
favour  of   these  lightships.     A  Supple-  the  hon.  Member. 
mentary  Estimate  for  £10,000  had  been  rk.,«o*;^«  ..«♦  ««  i  .>«^«*;„«.i 
laid  on  the  Table  that  da;  to  establish  Q"^'"**"  P"''  *"^  neg»t.ved. 
communication  with  the  lightship  on  the  Original  Question  pot,  and  agreed  to. 
Goodwina.       He    would  appeal   to  the  ^^jg  ^^  ^^^  j^te  the  sum  for  Bank- 
Committee  to  aUow  the  Vote  which  hey  Department  of  the  Board  of  Trade, 
had   been    discussing    to    pass,   and  he  «glgji  ^ 
would  then  promise,   at    12   o'clock,  to  ^ 

report  Progress  and   proceed   with   the  Resolutions  to  be  reported  To-morrow  ; 

Report  of  Sopplj*  Committee  to  sit  again  To-morrow. 


SUPPLY— REPORT. 
Resolution      [7th      September]      re- 
ported : — 

CIVIL  SERVICES  AND  REVENUE 
DEPARTMENTS,  1893-4. 

Class  II. 

*^  That  a  sum,  not  exceeding  £45,471,  be 
granted  to  Her  Majesty,  to  complete  the  sum 
necessary  to  defray  the  Charge  which  will  come 
in  coarse  of  payment  during  the  year  ending  on 
the  Slstdayof  March  1894,  for  the  Salaries  and 
Expenses  of  the  Department  of  Her  Majesty's 
Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs." 

Mr.  a.  J.  BALFOUR  (Manchester, 
E.)  said  it  was  understood  that  his  hon. 
Friend  the  Member  for  Preston  (Mr. 
Hanbury)  would  raise  the  question  of 
Armenia,  but,  as  the  hon.  Member  was 
not  here,  he  thought  it  was  right  he 
should  raise  the  question,  and  that  they 
might  have  some  statement  from  the 
Government  in  regard  to  it.  Her 
Majesty^s  Government,  he  thought,  must 
have  something  to  say  upon  a  question  of 
this  kind.  He  had  no  doubt  the  fact« 
relating  to  that  country  were  in  the 
possession  of  Her  Majesty's  Government, 
and  he  trusted  they  would  have  an  assur- 
ance from  Her  Majesty's  Government  that 
the  various  questions  involved  would  be 
dealt  with  in  a  properSiianner,  and,  above 
all,  that  Papers  would  be  laid  on  the 
Table  without  delay. 

•The  under  SECRETARY  of 
STATE  FOR  FOREIGN  AFFAIRS 
(Sir  E.  Grey,  Northumberland,  Ber- 
wick) :  On  this  question,  Sir,  I  should 
like  to  say  I  cannot  promise  that  the 
Papers  will  be  immediately  laid  on  the 
Table  of  the  House.  They  required 
much  consideration.  Very  strong  mea- 
sures were  taken  by  the  Porte — not  only 
strong,  but  somewhat  indiscriminate, 
which  culminated  in  the  trial  at  Angora. 
The  right  hon.  Gentleman  is  aware  of 
the  state  of  matters.  The  accused  were 
not  allowed  to  produce  witnesses,  and 
Her  Majesty's  Government  considered 
whether  they  should  not  make  represen- 
tations to  the  Porte  in  the  interests  of 
justice  and  mercy.  These  representa- 
tions were  strictly  limit^  to  the  case  of 
persons  as  to  whom  there  was  no  doubt 
in  the  mind  of  any  reiMBonable  man  that 
they  were  innocent.  ^In  two  cases  the 
results,  as  is  known,  wdre  eminently  satis- 
factory. The  practice  \>i  making  repre- 
sentations at  Con8tantii)ople  under   the 
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Treaty  of  Berlin  does  not  invariably  pro- 
duce good  results  ;  and  it  is,  I  am  sure  it 
will  be  acknowledged,  a  practice  which 
should  be  carefully  guarded.  Her 
Majesty's  Government  have  taken  care, 
as  one  of  the  Treaty  Powers,  to  discharge 
their  obligations.  That  is  a  fair  statement 
of  our  position,  and  I  hope  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  and  his  friend  will  be  satis- 
fied that  we  have  not  been  at  fault. 

•Mr.  GIBSON  BOWLES  (Lynn 
Regis)  said,  he  would  point  out  that  if 
Her  Majesty's  Government  were  required 
to  interfere  in  Armenia  by  the  Treaty 
of  Berlin — the  61st  Article — and  he  did 
not  believe  they  were — if  that  was  the 
case,  however,  surely  they  would  be  jus- 
tified in  interfering  on  the  side  of  Turkey 
under  the  II th  Article.  What  had  been 
done  in  that  direction  ?  He  would  like 
to  know  had  anything  been  done  ?  He 
had  to  complain  that,  with  regard  to  the 
Pamirs,  to  Afghanistan,  and  to  Siam  they 
had  not  been  able  to  obtain  any  informa- 
tion from  Her  Majesty's  Government.  He 
would  like  to  point  out  that,  in  these 
matters,  the  fc>trouges,t  position  this 
country  could  take  up  was  to  decline 
secret  negotiations.  He  knew  that  was 
not  the  opinion  nil  round  ;  but  it  was  his 
opinion,  and  he  strongly  urged  it  upon 
the  Government.  He  was  sorry  they 
had  not  more  information  on  these  sub- 
jects— the  subjects  that  had  been  men- 
tioned— for  it  was  his  conviction  that  no 
Minister  could  curry  on  a  worthy  foreign 
policy  unless  he  had  the  people  of  Eng- 
land behind  him,  and  that  could  not 
happen  unless  the  people  were  kept  in- 
formed of  what  was  going  on.  He  would 
venture  to  express  a  hope  that  Papers  on 
the  various  subjects  would  be  laid  on  the 
Table  without  delay. 

Sir  T.  lea  (Londonderry,  S.)  said, 
there  was  a  strong  feeling  in  Madagascar, 
as  well  as  in  England,  that  the  Slave 
Trade  was  increasing  in  consequence  of 
the  laxity  on  the  part  of  the  French 
Government  in  putting  a  stop  to  it.  He 
thought  Her  Majesty's  Government 
should  be  in  a  position  to  deal  with  a 
question  of  such  serious  importance,  and 
he  ventured  to  intervene  merely  for  the 
purpose  of  asking  them  to  do  so.  The 
question  was  a  serious  one,  and,  for  his 
part,  he  should  be  very  glad  to  have 
something  done  in  regard  to  it. 

Resolution  agreed  tot 
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MADRAS  AND   BOMBAY    ARMIES   BILL. 
[Lard*.]    (No.  413.) 

SECOND    READIKG. 

Order  for  Second  Reading  read. 

•The    under    SECRETARY    of 

STATE  FOR  INDIA  (Mr.  G.  Russell, 

North  Beds.)  :  I  rise  to  move  the  Second 

Reading  of  this  Bill,  and  in  view  of  the 

advanced  period  of  tho  evening  I  will  say 

as  few  words  as  possible  in  making  the 

Motion.     The  measure  is  of  the  simplest 

possible   character.       Its    object    is    to 

unite  the  Presidential  Armies  of  India 

into  one.     To  the  civilian  mind  it  seems 

obviouslj  of  enormous  advantage  that  all 

those  Armies  should  be  commanded  from 

one  centre.     The  history  of  the  Bill  may 

be  stated  briefly  thus  :  In  the  early  days 
of  our  Empire  in  India  three  Armies 
sprang  up  in  the  course  of  nature.  It 
was  an  almost  inevitable  growth-^that 
there  should  be  an  Army  in  each  Presi- 
dency. Bengal  had  a  certain  primacy, 
which  was  attributable  to  the  fact 
that  it  was  under  the  command  of  the 
head  of  the  Bengal  Army  that  the 
English  troops  in  India  served.  This 
system  of  three  Presidential  Armies  went 
on  unimpaired  until  the  Mutiny.  It 
was  then  found  in  practical  experience 
prejudicial  to  the  military  service  that 
the  three  Annies  should  not  be  really 
as  well  as  nominally  under  one  control. 
After  the  Mutiny  there  was  expressed  on 
all  hands  a  desire  for  a  closer  union  of 
the  three.  The  development  of  railways 
and  telegraphs  made  that  union  easier 
and  more  natural.  For  years  the  history 
of  the  matter  has  been  one  long  series  of 
recommendations  by  the  Government  of 
India,  met  by  successive  concessions  on 
the  part  of  this  country.  In  1869  the 
three  Military  Accounts  .  Departments 
were  amalgamated ;  in  1876  the 
Remount  Departments  were  amalga- 
mate<l.  Then  came  the  Afghan  War. 
In  1879  a  Commission  was  appointed  ; 
in  1881  the  Government  of  India  re- 
ported in  favour  of  the  union  of  the 
three  Armies,  but  it  was  refused  on  the 
gix)und  of  insufficient  authority.  In  1884 
the  three  Ordnance  Departments  were 
amalgamated;  :  in  1885  the  Government 
of  India    reported  again  in  favour  of  the 


union,  but  it  was  declined,  because  of  the 
difficulty  of  legislation ;  in  1886  the 
Punjab  Frontier  Force  was  transferred  to 
the  Commander-in-Chief.  In  1888  the 
Government  of  India  reported  again,  and 
then  Lord  Cross,  at  that  time  Secretary 
of  State,  though  he  said  that  the  exigen- 
cies of  Public  Business  would  not  enable 
him  to  propose  legislation,  suggested 
certain  practical  steps  which  conduced  to 
the  attainment  of  the  end  desired.  In 
1889-90  the  Transport,  Clothing,  Mili- 
tary Works,  Military  Education,  and  the 
offices  of  Judge  Advocate  General  were 
amalgamated.  When  that  was  done  the 
amalgamation  was  practically  complete. 
All  that  we  now  ask  is  that  the  House 
of  Commons  will  join  with  the  House  of 
Lords  in  giving  legislative  sanction  to  an 
arrangement  which  by  this  time  is  pretty 
nearly  established.  We  have  by  this 
time  a  vast  amount  of  authority  on  our 
side.  We  have  the  authority  of  four 
Viceroys — Lord  Lytton,  Lord  Ripon, 
Lord  Dufferin,  and  Lord  Lansdowne,  and 
of  the  most  distinguished  Indian  Generals, 
including  Sir  D.  Stewart,  Lord  Roberts, 
and  Sir  G.  White.  In  another  place  the 
illustrious  Duke  the  Commander-in-Chief 
has  expressed  himself  favourable  to  the 
change.  The  Bill  has  come  here  with 
the  full  sanction  of  everybody  interested 
in  Indian  and  military  problems.  I 
have  said  all  that  need  be  said 
about  the  essential  parts  of  the  Bill. 
There  remains  one  question,  accessory  and 
ancillary — namely,  whether  or  not  the 
Commanders-in-Chief  shall  retain  seats 
in  Legislative  Councils.  On  that  point 
I  am  bound  to  say  the  authorities  are  not 
quite  so  unanimous  as  they  are  w^ith  regard 
to  the  main  part  of  the  change.  The  Go- 
vernment of  India,  reviewing  all  the  cir- 
cumstances and  balancing  the  authori- 
ties were  not  in  favour  of  these  military 
officers  retaining  their  seats,  and  my  noble 
Friend  the  Secretary  of  State  when  he 
moved  the  Bill  in  another  place  moved  it 
with  the  condition  that  the  officer; 
should  lose  their  seats  on  the  Legislative 
Councils.  However,  he  found  that 
military  opinion  was  opposed  to  him,  and 
he  made  a  concession  on  the  point  which 
stands  in  the  Bilk  E  am  prepared  to 
maintain  that  concession.  It  is  not  a 
light  matter  to  disregard  the  wishes  and 
advice  •  of .  the  Government  of  India  on 
the   point,    but  I   feel    that   the  .tnain 
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purpose  of  the  Bill  is  so  important 
that  it  would  be  a  pitj  to  jeopardise  it 
bj  making  an  alteration  which  would 
ensure  the  rejection  of  the  measure  in  the 
House  of  Lords.  I  would  ask  the  House 
to  agree  to  the  proposition  I  now  make, 
with  the  added  condition  that  the 
Generals  commanding  in  Madras  and 
Bombay  shall  retain  their  seats  on  the 
Legislative  Councils, 

Motion  made,  and  Question  proposed, 
''That  the  Bill  be  now  read  a  second 
time." — (Mr.  G.  Russell.) 

Mr.  NAOROJI  (Finsburj,  Central)  : 
Will  the  Legislative  Councils  oppose 
this  clause,  and  will  the  Generals  be 
paid  ? 

•Mr.  G.  RUSSELL:  The  Generals 
are  not  paid  extra  salaries  in  respect 
of  their  services  on  the  Legis- 
lative Councils  ;  therefore,  their  re- 
moval, if  brought  about,  would  not 
of  necessity  involve  a  saving ;  but  it 
might  be  held  by  the  authorities  in  India 
that  when  these  Generals  are  relieved  of 
certain  duties  they  might  also  be  relieved 
of  salaries.  That,  however,  is  specula- 
tive, and  I  cannot  say  that  that  view  will 
be  taken. 

Sir  M.  hicks  BEACH  (Bristol, 
W.)  :  I  only  rise  to  say  that  I  think  my 
hon.  Friend  the  Member  for  the  King- 
ston Division  of  Surrey  (Sir  R.  Temple) 
is  very  anxious  to  offer  to  the  House 
some  observations  on  the  Bill.  I  think, 
in  view  of  his  great  authority,  the  Com- 
mittee stage  might  be  postponed  to 
Monday  instead  of  being  taken  to- 
morrow. 

Mr.  G.  RUSSELL :  Hear,  hear  I 

Motion  agreed  to. 

Bill  read  a  second  time,  and  committed 
for  Monday  next. 

MESSAGE  FROM  THE  LORDS. 

That  they  have  agreed  to, — Sheriff 
Courts  Consignations  (Scotland)  Bill, 
without  Amendment. 

Burghs  Gas  Supply  (Scotland)  Act 
(1876)  Amendment  Bill,  Elementary 
Education  (School  Attendance)  Bill, 
with  one  Amendment  to  each  Bill, 

Mr.  G.  Russell 


CONSOLIDATED  FUND  (No.  4)  BILL. 

Considered  in  Committee,  and  reported, 
without  Amendment ;  to  be  read  the 
third  time  To-morrow. 

PISTOLS    BILL.— (No.  425.) 

Read  a  second  time,  and  committed  for 
Monday  next. 

NAVAL    DEFENCE    AMENDM^T   BILL. 

(No.  460.) 
Read  the  third  time,  and  passed. 

LIGHT  RAILWAYS  (IRELAND)  BILL. 

(No.  454.) 

Read  a  second  time,  and  committed  for 
To-morrow. 

COUNTY  SURVEYORS    (IRELAND)   BILL 
[Zori*].— (No.  453.) 

As  amended,  considered ;  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed,  with  an  Amend- 
ment. 

REFORMATORY  SCHOOLS  BILL    ILords]. 

(No.  457.) 

Considered  in  Committee,  and  reported, 
without  Amendment ;  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  without  Amendment. 

COLLEGE  CHARTER  ACT,  1871  (COLLEGE 
OF  ORGANISTS). 

Copy  presented,^-of  a  Petition  of  Sir 
Joseph  Barnby  and  others  praying  Her 
Majesty  in  Council  to  grant  a  Charter  of 
Incorporation  to  the  College  of  Organists, 
together  with  a  Copy  of  the  Draft  of  the 
Charter  [by  Act]  ;  to  lie  upon  the  Table, 
and  to  be  printed.  [No.  411.] 

ADJOURNMENT. 

Motion  made,  and  Question  proposed, 
"  That  this  House  do  now  adjourn." 

Mr.  R.  G.  WEBSTER  (St.  Pancras, 
E.)  asked  at  what  hour  to-morrow  the 
Government  proposed  to  take  the  Report 
stage  of  the  Colonial  Vote  ? 

•The  parliamentary  SECRE- 
TARY TO  THE  TREASURY  (Mr. 
Marjori BANKS,  Berwickshire)  :  After 
Supply — I  suppose  at  about  7  o'clock. 

House  adjourned  at  a  quarter 
before  One  o'clock. 


{9  Septbuber  1893}  Skipping  BUI.         7J4 

Mr.  HANBURY  (Preeton)  :    If  the 
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QUESTIONS. 


COAST  LIGHT  COMMUNICATION. 

SiK  M.  HICKS-BEACH  (Brishil, 
W.)  :  1  desire  to  ask  the  Secretary  to 
the  Treasury  a  queatiOD  upon  the  Sup- 
plemeDtary  Estimate  circulated  tliis 
moruing.  On  the  Board  of  Trade  Vote 
00  the  previous  night  the  question  of 
telegraphic  communication  with  light- 
hwues  and  lightships  was  discussed,  and 
it  was  understood  that  a  Supplementary 
Estimate  would  be  taken  for  that  pur- 
poae.  I  find  that  Supplementary 
Estimate  proposed  to  be  taken  is  for 
£10,000,  which,  it  appears,  is  to  be 
sdded  to  the  grant  towards  the  Mercau- 
lile  Mvine  Fund.  Of  course  that  may 
be  only  a  matter  of  form,  but  I  hope  it 
is  not  to  be  taken  as  an  indication  that 
the  Government  consider  the  cost  of  the 
telegraphic  communication  ought,  in  any 
case,  to  be  a  charge  upon  the  Mercantile 
Uariae  Fund.  That  was  not  my  inten- 
tion, and  I  hope  it  will  not  l>o  done, 
except,  of  course,  where  the  communica- 
tion is  deflired  for  Board  of  Trade 
purposes  ? 

The  SECRETARY  to  the  TREA- 
SURY (Sir  J.  T.  HiBBERT,  Oldhmn)  : 
The  Supplementary  Estimate  was  put 
in  the  form  in  which  it  now  appears  for 
convenience  of  discussion.  The£10,000 
wilt  be  kept  entirely  separate  from  the 
Mercantile  Marine  Fund. 

Sir  U.  HICKS-BEACH  :  It  bos 
really  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  that 
Fnnd. 

The  president  ok  the  BOARD 
OF  TRADE  (Mr.  Mdndella,  Sheffield, 
Brightaide)  :  That  is  bo.  The  Mercan- 
tile Marine  'Fund  will  not  bear  one 
farthingof  the  expense  of  the  telegraphic 
commuoic«tioo.  The  Board  of  Trade 
intend  to  execnie  the  work  by  degrees, 
and  the  Treaanrjr  will  supply  the  money, 
for  wbtoh  the  Bo*rd  wilt  sccoimt. 

TOL.   XTU.   [POtTRTH   SIRIBS.] 


Board  of  Trade  is  going  to  carry  out 
this  work,  why  not  make  it  a  Board  of 
Trade  Vote  ?  I  shall  object  to  the  Vote 
Q  that  score. 

Sir  J.  GORST  (Cambridge  Univer- 
ity)  :  Who  will  account  for  the  expen- 
diture of  the  Vote  ? 

SiK  J.  T.  HIBBEBT  :  The  Board 
of  Trade. 

Mr.  HANBURY  :  Then  why  not 
put  it  on  their  Vote  ? 

Mr.  BARTLEY  (Islington,  N.) :  I 
hope  we  shall  get  proper  time  to  con- 
sider this  Vote  before  the  House  rises. 

Sir  J.  T.  HIBBERT  :  It  is  pro- 
posed that  the  Supplementary  Estimates 
will  be  taken  the  same  time  as  the 
Votes,  which  is  the  invariable  practice. 

'Mil.  GIBSON  BOWLES  (Lynn 
Regis)  :  Is  there  not  a  deficiency  in  the 
Mercantile  Marine  Vote  this  year,  and 
is  this  Estimate  iutonded  to  meet  it  ? 

Sir    J.    T.    HIBBERT  ;    Certainly 


THE  MERCH.^NT  SHIPPING  BILL. 

Mr.  BARTLEY  :  I  beg  to  ask  the 
President  of  the  Board  of  Trade  whe- 
ther, as  a  large  number  of  shipping 
traders  are  anxious  to  have  time  to  con- 
sider the  new  Amendments  to  the  Mer- 
chant Shipping  Bill,  the  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman intends  to  push  on  the  measure 
before  the  Adjournment,  or  whether  he 
wilt  postpone  its  further  consideration 
until  the  Autumn  Session  ? 

Sir  M.  HICKS-BEACH  :  I  hope 
that  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  will  take 
the  Second  Reading  of  the  Bill  before 
the  House  adjourns  for  the  Autumn 
sittings.  The  Bill  is  one  more  for  con- 
sideration in  Committee  than  on  the 
Second  Reading,  and  I  know  that  many 
shipowners  desire  to  look  into  its  pro- 

Mr.'mUNDELLA  :  I  agree  with  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  that  it  is  of  the 
utmost  importance  that  the  Bill  should 
become  law  within  a  reasonable  time. 
There  is  no  intention  on  the  part  of  the 
Government  to  hurry  it  on.  What  we 
propose  is  that  the  Second  Heading  shall 
be  taken  before  the  House  adjourns  for 
the  Autumn  Session,  and  that  then  it 
shall  be  referred  to  a  Joint  Committee  of 
both  Houses,  who  will  go  through  the 
clauses  to  see  that  it  is  purely  a  consoli- 
dation measure. 
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•Mr.  GIBSON  BOWLES  :  I  desire 
to  ask  the  right  hoD.  Gentleman  whether 
it  is  not  the  fact  that  the  Bill  consists  of 
over  700  clauses,  that  it  has  only  been  in 
the  hands  of  Members  for  a  few  days, 
and  that  there  is  absolutely  no  urgency 
for  it ;  and  whether,  under  these  circum- 
stances, the  right  hon.  Gentleman  does 
not  think  it  advisable  to  defer  the  Second 
Reading,  which  would  affirm  a  principle 
involving,  amongst  other  things,  new 
penalties,  until  such  time  as  the  shipping 
community  can  consider  the  Bill  ? 
[No  answer  was  given.] 

CHOLERA. 

Mr.  a.  chamberlain  (Wor- 
cestershire,  £.)  :  I  beg  to  ask  the 
Secretary  to  the  Local  Government 
Board  whether  he  can  give  any  further 
information  as  to  the  reported  case  of 
cholera  in  the  House  ? 

The  secretary  to  the  LOCAL 
GOVERNMENT  BOARD  (Sir  W. 
Foster,  Derbyshire,  Ilkeston)  :  No,  Sir. 
I  have  nothing  to  add  to  what  I  said  yes- 
terday. 

SCIENCE  AND  ART  VOTES. 

Sir  R.  TEMPLE  (Surrey,  Kingston): 
I  bear  to  ask  my  right  hon.  Friend  the 
Vice  President  of  the  Council  whether 
there  are  not  some  Votes  for  Science  and 
Art  to  be  taken  ? 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT  op  the 
COUNCIL  (Mr.  Acland,  York,  W.R., 
Rotherham)  :  Yes,  Sir. 

Sir  R.  temple  :  When  will  they 
be  taken  ? 

Mr.  acland  :  In  their  Class  order. 

THE  BOARD  OF  TRADE  VOTE. 

Mr.  JAMES  LOWTHER  (Kent, 
Thanet)  :  I  desire  to  ask  the  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer  whether,  having  re- 
gard to  the  fact  that  some  questions  con- 
nected with  t^ie  Board  of  Trade  have 
been  left  undiscussed,  he  will  allow  the 
Report  on  that  Vote  to  come  on  at  some 
hour  this  evening  when  it  can  be  pro- 
perly discussed  ? 

The  chancellor  op  the  EX- 
CHEQUER (SirW.  Harcourt,  Derby): 
As  we  have  all  undergone  tremendous 
inconvenience  by  meeting  on  a  Saturday, 
I  hope  we  will  make  the  best  progress 
with  business  we  can.  The  Vote  for  the 
Board  of  Trade  was  taken  with  the 
general  conseu   of  the  House. 


Mr.  T.  H.  BOLTON  (St.  Pancras, 
N.)  :  I  desire  to  raise  a  question  on  the 
Bankruptcy  Vote  last  night,  but 
refrained  in  deference  to  the  under- 
standing that  the  Vote  would  be  agreed 
to  at  12  o^clock.  I  therefore  hope  that 
the  Report  of  the  Vote  will  be  brought 
on  at  a  time  to  enable  me  very  briefly  to 
raise  this  question. 

Sir  W.  harcourt  :  I  can  only 
again  express  the  hope  that  this  un- 
fortunate 'Saturday  Sitting  will  be  availed 
of  to  expedite  business  as  much  as 
possible. 

ORDERS  OF   THE  DAY. 


SUPPLY— COMMITTEE. 
Supply, — considered  in  Committee. 

(In  the  Committee.) 

CIVIL    SERVICES    AND    REVENUE 

DEPARTMENTS,  1893-4. 

Class  II. 

1.  Motion    made,  and    Question    pro- 
posed, 

**That  a  sum,  not  exceeding  £36,059,  be 
gfranted  to  Her  Majesty,  to  complete  the  sum 
necessary  to  defray  the  ('harsre  which  will  come 
in  course  of  payment  during  the  year  ending 
on  the  31st  day  of  March  1894,  for  the  Salaries 
and  Expenses  of  the  Board  of  Agriculture,  and 
to  defray  the  repayable  Expenses  to  be  in- 
curred in  matters  of  Inclosure  and  Land  Im- 
provement." 

•Mr.  J.  LOWTHER  (Kent,  Thanet) 
said,  there  were  a  number  of  matters 
in  this  Vote  on  which  it  would  be 
desirable  to  dwell ;  but  he  would  not 
now  touch  upon  them,  as  he  was  anxious 
not  to  interpose  any  obstacle  in  the  way 
of  a  business-like  despatch  of  Supply. 
He  wished,  however,  to  call  attention  to 
the  position  occupied  in  connection  with 
agriculture  by  the  Department  for  which 
the  Committee  were  now  asked  to  vote 
Supplies.  He  had  not  been  one  of  those  who 
went  into  ecstacies  at  the  prospect  of  the 
appointment  of  a  Minister  of  Agriculture. 
He  never  could  bring  himself  to 
believe  that  the  mere  change  of  the 
designation  of  the  official  whose 
duty  it  was  to  represent  in  Parliament 
the  Agricultural  Department  would  do 
any  practical  service  to  those  engaged  in 
agriculture  ;  and  he  never  shared  in  the 
expectation,  which  had  been  entertained 
by  many  agriculturists,  that  the  es* 
tablishment    of  a  Department  of  Agri- 
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oalture  would  relieve  the  diflBfculties  under 
which  agriculturists  had  so  long 
suffered.  He  was  bound,  however,  to 
admit  that  the  Department  had  been  very 
fortunate  iu  securing  as  its  first  President 
one  so  thoroughly  conversant  with 
agricultural  matters  as  his  right  hon. 
Friend  the  Member  for  Sleaford,  and 
he  thought  the  agricultural  community 
had  also  every  reason  to  be  satisfied  with 
the  arrangements  made  by  the  present 
Government  for  the  representation 
of  the  Department.  As  the  Repre- 
sentative of  the  Associated  Cham- 
bers of  Agriculture,  he  was  bound 
to  give  expression  to  their  sense  of  the 
unswerving  courtesy  with  which  their 
representatioDs  had  been  received  by  the 
right  hou.  Gentleman  the  present  Presi- 
dent of  the  Board  of  Agriculture. 
But  that  brought  them  to  the  ques- 
tion —  what  had  the  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman done  ?  The  Government  an- 
nounced at  the  commencement  of  the 
Session  that  they  intended,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  inquiring  into  the  widespread  and 
universally  admitted  agricultural  de- 
pression, to  appoint  a  Select  Committee 
of  the  House.  He  ventured  to  put  down 
a  notice  distinctly  challenging  the  wisdom 
of  that  decision.  His  main  ground  of 
objection  was  that  the  appointment  of 
such  a  Committee  was  calculated  to  pro- 
duce unnecessary  delay  in  the  way  of 
the  adoption  of  practical  measures  of 
relief.  Since  then  the  Government  had 
so  far  changed  their  plan  as  to  substitute 
for  the  Select  Committee  a  Royal  Cora- 
mission.  He  did  not  object  to  a  Royal 
Commission  to  the  same  extent  as  he 
objectel  to  a  Select  Committee.  On  a 
Royal  Commission  the  services  could  be 
secured  of  able,  competent,  and  recognised 
agricultural  authorities,  whose  views  and 
opinions  would  command  weight  amongst 
all  sections  of  the  community,  whilst  he 
could  conceive  of  no  tribunal  under  the 
sun  less  competent  to  conduct  such  an  in- 
quiry, or  whose  judgment  would  carry  less 
weight,  than  a  Select  Committee  of  the 
House.  There  were  extremely  few 
Meml>ers  of  the  House,  taking  the  House 
9A  a  whole,  and  including  the  Front 
Bench  at  which  he  was  standing,  whose 
opinions  on  agricultural  topics  would  pos- 
sess any  intrinsic  value, and  the  number  of 
those  Members  who  possessed  the  tech- 
nical knowledge  adequate  for  a  Com- 
mittee of  the  kind,  and   at    the    same 


time  retained  a  free  and  indepen- 
dent judgment  on  the  subject,  was 
still  fewer.  It  was  notorious  that 
the  exigencies  of  electoral  requirements 
had  compelled  many  Members  of  the 
House  to  smother  the  opinions  which  it 
was  well  known  they  possessed.  There- 
fore, while  there  were  few  Members  of 
the  House  who  could  be  classified 
as  agricultural  authorities,  fewer  still 
dared  to  state  their  own  views  on 
the  subject.  He  would  ask  why  the 
Government  needed  the  assistance  of 
either  a  Royal  Commission  or  a  Com- 
mittee in  this  matter?  A  very  able  staff 
was  at  the  disposal  of  the  Minister  of 
Agriculture  in  his  Department— a  staff 
containing  several  gentlemen  to  whose 
opinions  on  agriculture  the  country  would 
attach  far  greater  weight  than  to  the 
opinions  'of  any  Select  Committee. 
Where,  then,  was  the  need  for  this 
inquiry  ? 

The  president  of  the  BOARD 
OF  AGRICULTURE  (Mr.  H.  Gabdner, 
Essex,  Saffron  Walden)  :  To  inquire 
into  bimetallism. 

•Mr.  J.  LO  WTHER  said,  he  would  not 
declare  himself  on  one  side  or  the  other 
of  the  violent  controversy  about  bi- 
metallism. He  desired  to  keep  a  per- 
fectly open  mind  for  the  arguments  ad- 
vanced on  the  subject.  He  thought  that 
upon  every  subject  which  could  be  pro- 
fitably gone  into  by  the  Commission  the 
right  hou.  Gentleman  had  advisers  at  his 
disposal  in  his  Office. 

Sir  VV.  HARCOURT  :  There  is  the 
question  of  the  relief  of  local  taxation. 

Mr.  J.  LOWTHER  asked,  was  the 
Royal  Commission  to  advise  also  on  the 
subject  of  bimetallism  ? 

Sir  W.  HARCOURT  :  No. 
•Mr.  J.  LOWTHER  said,  the  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer  seemed  to  take 
a  view  of  the  Commission  distinctly 
opposite  to  the  view  of  the  Minister  for 
Agriculture.  It  now  seemed  that  the 
Minister  for  Agriculture  would  derive 
from  the  Royal  Commission  no  assistance 
on  the  question  of  bimetallism,  which 
apparently  vexed  the  soul  of  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman.  He  admitted  that  the 
question  of  local  taxation  was  very  im- 
portant ;  but  anybody  who  imagined 
that  prosperity  would  be  restored  to 
agriculture  by  peddling  or  tinkering  with 
local  rates  were  entirely  on  the  wrong 
tack,  though  he  had  always  contended 
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that  relief  from  that  source  was  equitably 
due  to  those  eugaged  in  the  agricultural 
industry.  At  the  National  Agricultural 
Conference,  which  was  held  last  winter, 
all  these  subjects  were  discussed  ;  but 
the  one  point  that  really  aroused  interest 
at  the  gathering  was  the  gross  injustice 
under  which  the  agricultural  community 
laboured  in  having  taxes,  local  and  Im- 
perial, placed  upon  their  industry,  whilst 
those  against  whom  they  had  to  compete 
abroad  were  exempt  from  their  imposi- 
tion. The  resolution  adopted  by  the  Con- 
ference did  not  inevitably  involve  Protec- 
tion— a  question  which  he  was  prepared 
to  argue  out  anywhere — though  he  ad- 
mitted it  led  up  to  Protection,  which 
was  the  only  real  solution  of  the  diffi- 
culty. The  resolution  declared  that  the 
Conference  was  of  opinion — 

^^Tltut  the  unfair  competition  of  untaxed 
foreign  import*  with  home  produce  and  manu- 
factures which  are  gubjectea  to  heavy  internal 
taxatUn  it  an  anomaly  and  an  i^juMicey 

The  Resolution  further  declared — 

"  That  all  competing  imports  should  pay  a 
duty  not  less  than  the  rates  and  taxes  levied 
on  the  home  production." 

That  resolution  was  adopted  by  the 
most  representative  agricultural  assembly 
that  ha^l  ever  gathered  together  in  the 
country,  and  it  called  attention  to  an  in- 
justice which  it  was  within  the  power  of 
the  Government  to  deal  with,  without 
infringing  to  any  extent  on  the  doctrine 
which  they  had  so  much  at  heart — the 
doctrine  which  by  some  strange  misnomer 
was  called  by  the  term  "  FreeTradc."  There 
were  set  out  in  the  resolution  of  the  Con- 
ference two  alternative  plans  by  which 
the  desires  of  those  who  passed  the  resolu- 
tion could  be  carried  out.  Either  taxes 
bhould  be  placed  on  imports,  or  home 
products  should  be  relieved  from  all 
taxation,  whether  Imperial  or  local. 

The  chairman  :  That  is  a  matter 
of  policy  which  cannot  be  discussed  on 
this  Vote.  The  question  of  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  Royal  Commission  is  in 
Order,  but  not  the  policy  of  the  Govern- 
ment. 

•Mr.  J.  LOWTHER  said,  he  would 
return  to  the  question  of  the  Royal  Com- 
mission. A  Royal  Commission  on 
Agriculture  sat  under  the  Duke  of  Rich- 
mond several  years  ago,  and  cost  a  large 
sum  of  money.  He  supposed  the  Com- 
mittee would  be  asked  to  undertake  a 
large  expenditure  also  for  the  proposed 

Mr,  J,  howther 


Royal  Commission  ;  and  he  would  ask 
whether  the  able  staff  at  the  command 
of  the  Agricultural  Department  could 
not  supply  the  Government  with  suffi- 
cient information  to  make  some  sub- 
stantial and  practical  proposal  to  Parlia- 
ment without  undertaking  this  expense  ? 
He  was  quite  aware  that  the  views 
which  he  held  in  regard  to  the  real  cause 
of  agricultural  distress  were  not  uni- 
versally admitted  even  by  those  with 
whom  he  acted  on  most  political  ques- 
tions ;  but  there  was  no  doubt  that  most  of 
the  agricultural  community  were  with 
him,  though  they  might  not  proclaim 
their  views  from  the  housetops. 

The  chairman  :  The  right  hon. 
Gentleman  is  now  out  of  Order.  He  is 
dealing  with  a  question  of  policv. 

•Mr.  J.  LOWTHER  said,  "^he  quite 
recognised  the  strict  justice  of  the  Chair- 
man's ruling ;  but  it  was  difficult  to 
separate  the  question  of  policy  from  the 
question  technically  before  the  Committee. 
The  Government  wanted  to  make  a  show 
of  doing  something  for  the  agriculturists, 
beyond  that  which  Parliament  charged 
them  to  do  under  alreaily  existing  Statutes, 
and  they  hoped  to  fulfil  that  something 
by  appointing  a  Royal  Commission.  But 
he  would  point  out  to  the  Minister  for 
Agriculture  that  thouc^h  he  might  have 
100  Reports  from  100  Royal  Commissions, 
he  would  never  succeed  in  relieving  agri- 
cultural distress  unless  he  relieved  the 
agricultural  community  of  the  very 
heavy  disadvantages  under  which  they 
laboured. 

Commander  BETHELL  (York,E.R., 
Holderuess)  said,  he  gathered  from  an 
observation  made  by  the  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer  that  the  Commission 
about  to  be  appointed  to  inquire  into 
agricultural  depression  would  be  able  to 
inquire  also  into  the  question  of  local 
taxation.  It  was  quite  true,  as  his  right 
hon.  Friend  the  Member  for  Thanet  had 
said,  that  no  relief  could  be  given  through 
local  taxation  which  would  make  any 
material  improvement  in  the  position  of 
agriculturists  ;  but  it  was  none  the  less 
true  that  if  local  taxation  was  placed  on 
a  footing  so  that  the  farmers  would  not 
feel  that  they  were  unjustly  treated  it 
would  be  a  step  in  the  right  direction. 

The  chairman  :  I  must  point  out 
to  the  hon.  and  gallant  Gentleman  that 
he  is  now  discussing  a  question  of 
policy. 
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CoxMANDEB  BETHELL  said,  he  was 
rather  drawn  out  of  the  proper  cour:}e  by 
the  remark  of  the  ChaDccHor  of  the 
Exchequer.  He  suggested  that  the 
Board  might  follow  the  example  of  other 
countries,  notably  Germany,  where 
experiments  were  carried  on  in  the  growth 
of  cereals  and  other  agricultural  matters. 
He  had  no  wish  to  belittle  what  had  been 
done  by  Local  Authorities,  but  some 
experiments  were  beyond  the  power  or 
means  of  Local  Authorities,  and  such 
experiments  he  considered  should  either 
be  made  by  the  Central  Authority,  or  tiie 
Local  Authorities  should  receive  assist- 
ance in  conducting  them.  No  one  would 
deny  that  if  our  agriculturists  were  to 
com^Ste  successfully  with  the  agricul- 
turists of  other  countries  they  must  have 
the  light  of  the  best  scientific  research 
that  was  possible  thrown  upon  their 
industry.  Ho  gladly  recognised  what 
the  President  of  the  Board  of  Agriculture 
had  done  during  this  Session  to  prevent 
and  stop  the  disease  among  swine,  and 
assured  him  that  that  part  of  the  agri- 
cultural community  which  he  represented 
were  grateful  to  him  for  carrying  out  the 
policy  of  his  predecessor. 

Dr.  FARQUHARSON  (Aberdeen- 
shire, W.)  said,  the  agricultural  constitu- 
encies of  Scotland  would,  he  was  sure, 
thoroughly  appreciate  in  the  right  way  the 
so-called  friendly  attitude  of  lion.  Gentle- 
men opposite,  and  would  understand  the 
way  in  which  they  had  consistently 
blocked  all  the  attempts  of  the  Minister 
for  Agriculture  to  do  something  for  the 
agricultural  community.  He  had  paid 
a  visit  to  the  North  not  very  long  ago, 
and  he  knew  that  the  farmers  there 
looked  forward  with  great  interest  to  the 
appointment  of  this  Co!umittee  ;  and, 
contrary  to  what  was  said  by  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  opposite  (Mr.  J.  Low- 
ther),  there  were  Members  in  that  House 
capable  of  giving  an  opinion  on  agricul- 
tural matters,  and  the  farmers  would 
willingly  have  entrusted  their  case  to 
them.  He  thought  a  great  deal  of  time 
had  been  lost  which  might  have  been 
judicially  occupied  in  the  consideration 
of  this  question  by  a  Committoe.  He  was 
glati  that  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  was 
2$o  far  repentant  that  he  had  now  given 
his  blessing  to  the  appointment  of  the 
Royal  Commission,  from  the  labours 
af  which  he  anticipated  great  good.  He 
would  like  to  ask  what  the  Government 


were    going    to    do    to    carry    out  the 
Resolution  passed  by  the  House  in  favour 
of  an  inquiry  into   the  working  of  the 
Agricultural  Holdings  Act  ?     That  Act 
had    not   carried   out   the    expectations 
formed  with  regard  to    it.       It  had  un- 
doubtedly broken  down,  and   there  was 
an    intense    desire  on  the   part   of   the 
atfriculturists  of  the  North   that  this  in- 
quiry  should  be  carried  out.     He  wanted 
to  know  whether  it  was  to   be  carried 
out    by    an     independent     inquiry,    or 
whether     it     would     ue     one     of     the 
matters  that  would   be  handed  over  for 
consideration  by  the  Royal  Commission  ? 
He    represented,    perhaps,    the   leading 
cattle  feeding,    if   not   cattle    breeding, 
county  in  Scotland,  and  the    Minister  of 
Agriculture  would  probably   not  be  sur- 
prised if  he  asked  him  to  give  some    in- 
formation as  to   the  present   position    of 
the  Canadian  cattle   question.       Had  he 
anything  to  tell  the  House  in  continua- 
tion of  the  very  interesting  Papers  which 
he   presented  a  short  time  ago  ?     As  to 
the  present  condition  and  as   to  the  con- 
tinued results  of  the  investigation  of  the 
lungs  of  these  animals,  he  presumed  that 
the  animals  were  being  still  scientifically 
investigated,  and  he  should  like  to  find 
out  whether  there   had  been  any   more 
cases    of    disease    discovered    in   lungs 
which  the  right  hon.  Gentleman's  advisers 
pronounced  to  be  pleuro-pneumonia  ?     A 
perusal  of  the  Papers  presented  had  not 
removed  his  doubts  as  •  to  whether  these 
cases  were  pleuro-pneumonia  or  not,  or 
whether  they  were  not  cases  of   sporadic 
lung   affection  partly  developed   by  the 
journey,   and    not   absolutely   of  an   in- 
fectious    character.        Was    there    any 
further   evidence   communicated    to   the 
right     hon.     Gentleman     which    would 
enable  them  to  come  to  a  more  definite 
conclusion  on  that  point  ?     He  regretted 
that   the    Minister    of    Agriculture  had 
not     seen     his     way     to     accept     the 
invitation  of  the  Canadian    Government 
to      send     out     two     experts     at     the 
expcnseof  that  Government  to  investigate 
this  question.     The  Canadian  people  con- 
sidered that  they  were  now  on  their  trial 
in  thi«  respect,   and  they    believed    that 
such  an  investigation  would,  at  all  events, 
do  no  harm,  and   would  satisfy  not  only 
the  Canadians,  but   the   people   in    this 
country.      He   hoped  the  door  was  not 
absolutely  and  finally  closed  against  the 
acceptance  of  the  Canadian  offer.  In  this 
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matter  Canada  was  placed  between  the 
devil  and  the  deep  sea,  aud  she  wonid  lie 
glad  of  the  opportunity  of  clearing  her 
character,  and  of  Hhowing  that  pleuro- 
pneumonia had  not  and  did  not  now 
exist  in  Canada.  He  hoped  the  ri<{ht 
bon.  Gentleman  would  consent  to  the 
Commi^Bion  inquiring  not  only  into  that 
point,  but  also  into  the  point  whether  the 
frontier  regulations  were  BufRcieut  to 
prevent  the  incursion  of  plenro-pneu- 
monia  from  the  United  States  into 
Canada.  Finally,  he  wished  to  ask  how 
much  longer  the  restriction  on  the  im- 
portation of  Canadian  cattle  into  this 
country  was  likely  to  continue  ? 

•Mr.  T.  H.  BOLTON  (St.  Pancras, 
N.)  said,  he  did  not  propose  to  follow  the 
right  lioD.  Gentleman  the  Member  for 
Tbiiuelin  bis  observations  with  reference 
to  the  appointment  of  the  Boyal  Commis- 
sion. He  did  not  suppose  that  any 
great  result  would  follow  from  the 
labours  of  that  CommisBion.  No  doubt 
something  had  to  be  done,  and  it  was 
necessary  for  the  Government  tliat 
the  Commission  should  be  appointed ; 
but  how  far  it  would  realise  the 
expectations  of  the  Liberal  County 
Member?,  who  had  matle  Inrge 
promises  of  what  might  he  ex- 
pected from  the  GoTcrnmeut,  lie  was 
not  prepare<l  to  say.  Allusion  had  very 
properly  been  made  to  the  restrictions 
pntupou  the  importation  of  cattle  disease 

into    thia  country  from  abroad,  and   he 

hoped  the  right  hou.  Gentleman  would  not 

too  hastily   relax    those    very    judicious 

reetrictions.     He  was  glad  that  the  right 

hon.  Gentleman  the    President    of    the 

Board  of  Agriculture  had,  under  con- 
siderable pressure,  displayed  great  firm- 
ness.     He     hoped     that     before     they 

threw     open    the    ports   of    this    couu- 

try     to     the     nnrestricted     importation 

of  live  cattle,    if    there    was    the    least 

suspicion  of  disease,  they   would    cause 

every  inquiry    to   be  made,  so  that  the 

breeders  of  this  country  should 

unnecessary  risk..      In  the  early  part  of 

the  Session  he  called    the    attention    of 

the  right  hou.  Gentleman  to  tho  lament- 
able increase  of  glanders  and    farcy 

London.     The  disease  not  only  inflicted 

loes  on  the  owners  of  horses,  but  it  iii- 

Tolved  A  serious  danger    to    human  life. 

at  regarded  people    brought  iu   contact 

with    horses  and    persons    driving    aud 

travelling  in  hansom  cabs ;  and  it 
Dr.  Farqttharton 
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was,  therefore,  of  the  greatest  pos- 
jihle  consequence  that  it  should  be 
grappled  with.  There  were  Orders  pre- 
fer the  slaughter  of  animals 
affected  ;  but,  unfortunately,  the  qnes- 
of  the  compensation  to  be  given 
rested  with  the  Local  Authorities,  and 
in  London  the  County  Council  bad 
thought  fit  to  refuse  to  give  com- 
penaalion  out  of  the  public  funds  to 
induce  owners  who  suspected  that 
the  disease  was  incubating  to  give  notice 
to  the  Public  Authorities.  The  County 
Council  relied  on  supervision  and  in- 
spection to  stamp  out  the  disease.  But 
the  far  more  effective  course  would  be  to 
offer  every  possible  inducement  to  the 
owners  of  horses  to  give  notice  ojpny 
BUHptciou  of  the  existence  of  the  disease, 
and  he  hopcil  the  right  hou.  Gentleman 
would  press  the  practical  importance  of 
that  view  upon  the  County  Council. 

Colonel  SOLAN  (Galway,  N.}Baid, 
that  none  of  his  constituents  rode  in 
bansom  cabs  except  whoutbey  visited  an 
English  town,  but,  as  Chairman  of  a 
Sanitary  Board  for  some  years,  he  was 
quite  aware  that  sickness  in  animals  was 
not  reported  unlesM  proper  compensatioQ 
was  given  for  the  slaughter  of  tliosa 
animals.  If  they  wanted  to  stamp  out 
glanders  in  London,  they  would  have  to 
compensate  the  owners,  or  they  would 
have  everyone  against  them.  Ho  hoped 
the  Board  of  Agriculture  would  not  be 
coaxed  by  the  remarks  of  tho  hon.  Mem- 
ber for  Aberdeenshire  (I)r, Farqnh arson). 
They  had  had  immense  trouble  and 
expeuse  tn  stampiug  out  pleuro-puea- 
mouia. 

Dr.  FARQUH ARSON  said,  that  all 
he  asked  for  was  inquiry. 

Colonel  NOLAN  said,  that  if  the 
hon.  Member  merely  asked  for  inquiry, 
be  did  not  think  there  could  be  too 
much  inquiry  into  the  subject.  With 
regard  to  the  Swine  Fever  Bill,  or  Act, 
he  wauled  to  know  whether  it  would  be 
administereil  liy  the  Central  Authority  in 
London  or  not  ? 

Mb.  H.  GARDNER  :  It--  whole  ob- 
ject is  to  transfer  to  the  Central 
Authority  the  power  now  exercised  by 
the  Local  Authorities. 

Colonel  NOLAN  pointed  out  that 
the  Act  bad  not  been  lin  use  in  Ireland 
before,  and  was  a  new  one  so  far  as  they 
were  concerned. 
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Mr,  HANBURY  (Preston)  wished  to 
offer  a  complaint  from  the  dairy  farmer^s 
point  of  view,  in  which  he  was  personally 
interested,  and  he  would  confine  himself 
principally  to  the  point  of  the  small  pro- 
tection the  makers  of  hutter  got.  He  had 
DO  c  inplaint  to  make  personally  against 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  or  his  prede- 
cessor ;   his  sole  complaint  was  that  the 
Board  of  Agriculture  had  not  got  suffi- 
cient powers    for  the  protection  of    the 
makers     of     butter     in     this     country. 
He    would    like  to  know  if  the  matter 
was  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  Board 
of   Trade  ?     He  believed  the  Board  of 
Trade  had  very  little  authority.     It  had 
no  power  of  classification   as   regarded 
the  Customs.     The  only  headings  in  the 
Customs  statistics  were  butter  and  lard  ; 
but    there    were    many   articles    which 
came    between    these   two.     Something 
should  be  done  to  inform  them  to  what 
extent  importers  adulterated  their  butter 
with  margarine  ;  and  when  that  adultera- 
tion exceeded,  say,  15    per  cent.,  they 
ought  to  be  obliged  to  state  the  fact  in 
their    bills    of    lading,   for    adulterated 
butter  did  even  more  mischief  than  mar- 
garine itself.     Then  there  was  no  pro- 
tection against  the  adulteration  of  butter 
inland.     The  whole  control  rested  with 
the  Local  Government  Board,  and  under 
that  Board  was  exercised   by  the  Local 
Authorities,     who      administered     their 
powers   very  loosely.      The   result  was 
that  the   English  dairy  farmers  had  to 
encounter  most  unfair   competition.     It 
was   monstrous  that,  with  regard   to   a 
matter  affecting  so  large  a  portion  of  the 
farming    interest,  the   President   of  the 
Board   of   Agriculture   should   have   no 
power   to   give   protection   against   this 
very  serious  and  unfair  competition.     In 
the  few  cases  in  which  the  retail  dealers 
were  prosecuted  they  very  often  escaped 
on  the  plea  that  the  adulterated  article 
.was  supplied  by  the  wholesale  dealer  ; 
and    the    prosecution    was    not    carried 
further.     Not  only  should  these  matters 
be  placed  under  the  control  of  the  Board 
of  Agriculture,  but  that  Board  ought  to 
have  an  analyst  of  its  own.     At  present, 
analyses  were  made  at  Somerset  House, 
and    everybody    had    complained    with 
regard  not  only  to  butter,  but  to  milk 
and  other  articles.     Dr.  Bell  allowed  a 
percentage    of     adulteration    that     was 
perfectly  absurd.     He  believed  that  in 
milk  Dr.  Bell  allowed  from    15   to  20 


per  cent,  of  water ;  at  any  rate  he  was 
told  80  by  the  public  analysts.  That 
gentleman  took  the  very  w^orst  kind  of 
butter  and  milk,  and  said  it  was  possible 
in  the  very  worst  cases  for  it  to  be 
pure  butter  or  milk.  Dairy  farming 
was  becoming  more  and  more  an  im- 
portant portion  of  the  farming  industry 
of  this  country,  and  all  such  matters 
ousrht  to  be  under  the  control  of  the 
Board  of  Agriculture.  France,  Sweden, 
and  other  foreign  countries  were  doing 
everything  in  their  power  to  protect 
their  dairy  interests,  and  the  large  im- 
portation of  Danish  butter  was  especially 
due  to  the  great  interest  shown  in  regard 
to  dairy  produce  by  the  Board  of  Agri- 
culture of  Denmark.  In  regard  to  the 
importation  of  butter  and  articles  of  that 
description,  the  Minister  for  Agriculture 
should  have  power  to  protect  the  farming 
interests  of  this  country  quite  independent 
of  the  Board  of  Trade. 

•Mr.  jasper  more  (Shropshire, 
Ludlow)  said,  the  hon.  Member  for 
Aberdeenshire  was  not  quite  correct  in 
attributing  continued  opposition  to  the 
Committee  proposed  by  the  Government 
on  Agricultural  Depression,  as  the  right 
hon.  Member  for  Sleaford,  in  reply  to  a 
question  of  his,  said  he  would  withdraw 
his  opposition  on  the  condition  of  a  more 
restricted  Reference,  and  he  found  that 
other  Members  who  had  blocked  the 
Motion  consented  to  do  the  same.  He 
would  ask  if  the  term  "  depression  "  was 
not  a  misnomer,  and  if,  after  the  s{>eeches 
made  in  the  House,  the  Commission 
should  not  be  on  agricultural  distress  ? 
He  wished  to  ask  the  President  of  the 
Board  of  Agriculture  if  he  would  give 
effect  to  the  Report  of  the  Committee  of 
the  House  on  uniformity  of  weight  ? 
That  Committee  had  reported  just  when 
the  agricultural  meeting  in  London  had 
come  to  a  close,  or  he  would  have 
been  troubled  with  a  deputation.  [Mr« 
H.  Gardner  pointed  out  that  this  was  a 
matter  for  the  Board  of  Trade.]  He 
thought  it  ought  to  be  a  matter  for  the 
Board  of  Agriculture,  and  he  hoped  the 
President  of  the  Board  of  Trade  knew 
that  the  Chairman  of  the  London  County 
Council  had  agreed  to  join  a  deputation, 
and  he  believed  the  President  of  the 
Board  of  Trade  would  find  the  subject 
congenial  to  his  mind.  He  felt  they 
oweil  an  acknowledgment  to  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Board  of  Agriculture  for  his 
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attempt  to  grapple  with  the  fraudulent 
bales  of  artificial  mauures.  He  was 
placed  iu  a  difficult  position  between 
the  trader  and  the  farmer.  He 
regretted,  however,  that  the  Treasury 
did  not  see  their  way  to  encourage  the 
Board  prosecuting  fraudulent  sellers,  as 
it  was  well  known  the  Board  of  Trade 
did  under  the  Merchandise  Marks  Act. 
The  cases  might  not  be  exactly  similar, 
but  they  heard  from  the  remarks  on 
margarine  how  Acts  passed  with  the  best 
intentions  failed,  and  he  thought  Bills 
passed  by  the  House  should  not  be  in- 
operative. The  journals  of  the  Royal 
Agricultural  Society  were  full  of  cases  of 
fraudulent  sales  of  artificial  manures,  and 
regrets  that  there  had  been  no  prosecution. 
He  should  like  to  ask  what  checks  would  be 
placed  on  the  movement  of  swine  under 
the  Swine  Fever  Bill  which  came  into 
operation  in  November  ?  He  felt  they 
were  indebted  to  the  President  of  the 
Board  for  the  interesting  leaflets  he 
issued  following  the  precedent  of  the 
Board  of  the  last  century,  and  he  would 
suggest  the  circulation  should  be 
increased  amongst  the  members  of  the 
local  Farmers'  Clubs. 

Sir  M.  hicks  BEACH  (Bristol, 
W.) :  I  am  not  disposed  to  complain 
of  the  President  of  the  Board  of  Agri- 
culture for  having  recommended  the 
appointment  of  a  Royal  Commission  on 
the  question  of  the  depression  iu  agri- 
culture. The  right  hon.  Gentleman  and 
I  know  how  grave  is  that  depression 
in  some  parts  of  England,  and  I  confess 
myself  I  could  not  have  discovered, 
without  a  great  deal  of  preliminary  in- 
quiry, any  adequate  remedy.  I  now 
wish  to  direct  the  attention  of  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  to  one  of  the  burdens  of 
agriculture,  which  has  already  been  in- 
quired into  by  a  Royal  Commission,  and 
that  is  the  question  of  tithe  rent-charge. 
The  President  of  the  Local  Government 
Board  played  a  very  useful  and  active 
part  as  a  Member  of  the  Royal  Com- 
mission which  inquired  into  that  sub- 
ject, and  the  Commission,  which  was 
carefully  constituted,  and  well  able  to 
deal  with  the  question,  made  a  una- 
nimous Report  nearly  two  years  ago. 
No  one  who  is  aware  of  the  heavy 
burdens  of  tithe  on  agriculture  will  deny 
the  great  importance  of  the  subject. 
Early  in  this  Session  I  asked  Her 
Majesty's     Government     whether    they 

Mr,  Jasper  More 


were  prepared  to  introduce  a  measure 
on  the  basis  of  that  Report  ?  I  received 
a  sympathetic  answer  from  the  First 
Lord  of  the  Treasury,  inviting  me  to 
present  a  Bill  ;  but  of  course  it  is  impos- 
sible for  any  private  Member  to  attempt 
satisfactorily  to  deal  with  such  a  sub- 
ject, and  there  was  an  end  to  the  matter. 
I  know  the  number  of  subjects  which 
claim  the  attention  of  Her  Majesty's 
Government,  but  this  is  a  matter  of  real 
and  pressing  importance.  The  right 
hon.  Gentleman  has  the  Report  of  the 
Royal  Commission  signed  by  one  of  his 
own  Colleagues,  and  I  believe  the  Prime 
Minister  himself  is  favourable  to  legis- 
lation. It  is  a  moment  in  which  legis- 
lation might  be  attempted  with  great 
advantage  to  the  tithe-payers,  because, 
the  tithe  being  so  low,  better  terms 
might  be  agreed  to  by  the  tithe-owners 
than  on  other  occasions.  I  wish  to  press 
this  matter  as  one  which  has  already 
been  inquired  into,  and  which  cannot 
be  put  off  by  referring  to  the  new  Com- 
mission. When  I  was  President  of  the 
Board  of  Trade  there  was  no  one  more 
persistent  in  his  references  to  this  subject 
than  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  himself. 
He  was  continually  insisting  on  the 
necessity  of  the  redemption  of  the  tithe 
rent-charge  on  fair  terms,  and  continually 
urging  tbe  late  Government  to  bring  in  a 
Bill  for  dealing  with  the  subject.  I  do 
press  him  now  to  do  something  to  carry 
out  in  Office  the  opinion  he  held  when  in 
Opposition,  by  taking  an  early  oppor- 
tunity of  submitting  to  the  House,  and 
taking  every  means  in  his  power  of 
passing  into  law  a  measure  based  upon 
the  Report  of  the  Roval  Commission. 

Mr.  CROMBIE  (Kincardineshire) 
said  that,  since  the  last  Debate  on  the 
subject,  the  Papers  which  had  been 
issued  by  the  Board  of  Agriculture,  so 
far  from  convincing  them  that  the  Pre- 
sident of  the  Board  was  right  and  that 
they  were  wrong,  seemed  rather  to 
strengthen  their  case.  He  rose  to  dispel 
an  illusion  which  seemed  to  have  got 
possession  of  the  hon.  and  gallant  Gentle- 
man the  Member  for  Galway  (Colonel 
Nolan).  The  hon.  and  gallant  Gentle- 
man said  that  this  was  entirely  a  question 
of  the  ports.  Of  course,  Canadian  cattle 
must  be  landed  at  the  ports,  and  the 
ports,  no  doubt,  reaped  the  benefit  of 
that ;  but,  on  the  occasion  of  the  former 
Debate  on  this  subject,  the  gallant  Gen- 
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tlemaD  smid  tlimS  those  who  were  a^tDst 
the  exclusion  of  CanaduiQ  cattle  were 
largelr  interested  in  Shipping  Companies. 

Colonel  NOLAN  :  I  did  not  quite  say 
that.  On  looking  orer  the  reports  I  saw 
I  was  so  represented,  but  what  I  said 
was  **  shipping  interests,^*  which  is  quite 
a  different  thing. 

Mr.  CROMBIE  said,  he  was  glad  to 
obtain  that  statement  from  the  hon.  and 
gallant  Gentleman,  and  perhaps  he  (Mr. 
Crombie)  might  saj  that  tho::e  who  were 
interested  in  this  question — at  any  rate, 
be  spoke  for  himself  and  his  hon.  Friend 
(Dr.  Farquharson) — had  no  personal 
interest  whatever  in  any  shipping 
Company. 

CoLoxEL  NOLAN  :  But  vour  con- 
stituents  ? 

Mr.  CROMBIE:  There  is  no  Shipping 
Company  in  either  of  our  constituencies, 
and  we  are  simply  advocating  the  views 
of  our  agricultoral  constituents,  and  I  am 
perfectly  certain  we  shall  not  misrepre- 
sent  them 

•Mr.  EVERETT  (Suffolk,  Wood- 
bridge)  said,  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
the  Member  for  West  Bristol  (Sir  M. 
Hicks-Beach)  had  urged  the  extreme 
importance  of  passing  a  measure  for  the 
redemption  of  tithes.  The  tithe  as  it  at 
present  stood — as  those  acquainted  with 
the  subject  knew — was  based  upon 
com.  If  the  tithe  were  redeemed, 
the  redemption  would  have  to  be 
based  upon  gold — and  that  at  a  time 
when  gold  was  steadily  mounting  up  in 
value.  It  would  be  much  better  to  keep 
tithes  as  they  were  at  present,  than  to 
attempt  their  redemption  under  such 
circiunstances.  Some  time  ago  some 
people  were  very  anxious  to  have 
tithe  fixed  at  par  ;  but  they  had  since 
learned  that  if  they  had  taken  that  step, 
what  appeared  to  them  at  that  time  to  be 
likely  to  be  a  relief  would  really  have  added 
seriously  to  their  burdens.  Tithes  were 
going  down  now  continuously  every  year ; 
and  he  hoped  that  until  the  currency 
question  was  put  on  a  different  footing 
no  effort  would  be  made  to  change  the 
terms  from  corn  to  gold. 

Mr.  a.  C.  MORTON  (Peterborough) 
observed,  that  in  view  of  the  existence  of 
glanders  in  London,  there  was  a  great 
objection  to  allow  horses  to  drink  at 
water  troughs  in  the  streets ;  and  if  the 
Board  of  Agriculture  could  do  anything 
m    the    matter  their   action   would    be 


welcome.  With  regard  to  the  importa- 
tion of  Canadian  cattle,  the  change 
seemed  to  be  that  our  Canadian  friends 
desired  to  relax  the  restrictions  with 
regard  to  disease.  That  was  not  so. 
All  that  was  asked  was  that  there  should 
be  inquiry,  and  as  many  eminent  medical 
men  in  Canada  said  that  there  was 
neither  tuberculosis  nor  pleuro-pneumonia 
there,  it  was  only  right  that  all  doubt  on 
the  subject  should  be  removed  by  inves- 
tigation. With  regard  to  the  dairy 
question,  that  was  a  matter  for  the  Local 
Authorities  ;  and  if  the  law  were  carried 
out  properly  the  Local  Authorities  and 
Magistrates  ought  to  put  a  stop  fo 
adulteration,  and  we  ought  to  encourage 
the  production  of  these  articles  in  this 
country.  As  to  the  delay  in  appointing 
a  Committee  to  consider  this  depres- 
sion in  agriculture — it  was  due  entirely 
to  the  opposition  of  the  Torv  Partv. 

The  chairman  :  l'  think  this 
matter  is  not  in  Order  on  this  Vote. 

Mr.  a.  C.  MORTON  would  not 
pursue  the  matter  further.  In  regard  to 
the  Small  Holdings  Act  and  the  Allot- 
ment Acts,  the  Liberal  Party,  at  any  rate, 
without  regard  to  anv  Commission 

The  chairman  :  I  think  the  hon. 
Member  will  find  that  the  Board  of 
Agriculture  has  nothing  to  do  with 
either  Acts,  and,  that  being  so,  of  course 
it  is  not  open  on  this  Vote  to  discuss 
them. 

Mr.  a.  C.  MORTON  said,  he  should 
have  liked  to  have  obtained  some  infor- 
mation as  to  the  working  of  these  Acts. 
Another  matter  he  should  have  wished  to 
mention  was  the  reclamation  of  slob  lands 
in  tidal  rivers.  He  contended  that  the 
Department  over  which  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  presided  was  of  as  much 
interest  to  towns  or  cities  as  to  agri- 
cultural districts,  and-,  indeed,  more  so, 
because  the  towns  were  being  flooded  with 
labourers  who  could  not  find  work  in  the 
country  because  of  the  land  not  being 
properly  cultivated.  He  would  urge  the 
President  of  the  Board  of  Agriculture  to 
obtain  powers  which  would  enable  him 
to  assist  us  much  as  possible  the  cultiva- 
tion of  the  land  of  this  country  by  the 
tillers  of  the  soil. 

The  PRESIDENT  of  the  BOARD 
OF  AGRICULTURE  (Mr.  H.  Gard- 
ner, Essex,  Saffron  Walden)  :  I  have 
no  reason  to  complain  of  the  discussion 
which  has  taken  place  this  afternoon,  and 
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I  must  thank  Terj  warmly  right  bon.  and- 
hon.  GeDtlemen  opposite  for  the  kind 
words  they  have  been  good  enough  to  say 
not  only  upon  this  but  upon  other  occa- 
sions as  to  the  administration  of  my 
Department  since  I  came  into  OfHce.  1 
can  assure  them  and  the  Committee  that 
it  has  been  a  great  encouragement  to  me 
to  receive  these  congratulations  since  I 
assumed  an  Office  which  I  accepted  with 
great  diffidence.  The  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man who  initiated  this  Debate  referred 
at  some  length  to  the  appointment  of  the 
Agricultural  Committee,  which  has  since 
also  been  spoken  of  by  other  Members. 
But  with  all  deference  to  the  Committee, 
I  think  it  is  hardly  necessary  1  should  go 
into  the  dispnted  points  in  regard  to  it, 
because  that  Committee  is  defunct.  We 
have  appointed  a  Hoyal  Commission,  on 
which  we  shall  have  the  assistance  of 
right  hon.  and  hon.  Gentlemen  opposite, 
so  that  the  Royal  Commission  will 
certainly  be  a  non-Party  one,  and  ought 
to  receive  the  confidence  of  everv  mem- 
ber  of  the  agricultural  community.  The 
right  hon.  Member  for  Thanet  was  some- 
what critical  with  regard  to  the  Commis- 
sion. Ho  wished  to  know  why  it  was  we 
wished  to  appoint  a  Commission  at  all, 
and  how  it  was  that  with  the  very 
.valuable  officers — whose  advice  I  gladly 
.recognise — at  my  disposal,  the  Govern- 
ment thought  it  necessary  to  propose  a 
Boyal  Commission  to  the  House  ?  Sir, 
•there  are  subjects — as  I  ventured  to  point 
out  while  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  was 
speaking — which  the  Royal  Commission 
no  doubt  will  inquire  into  with  the 
assent  of  the  agricultural  interest 
of  the  country  which  do  not  come 
under  the  purview  of  my  Department. 
Though  we  trust  there  may  be  no  great 
discussion  in  that  Commission  on  such 
subjects  as  bimetallism  and  Preferential 
Duties,  still  by  our  terms  of  Reference  we 
have  not  excluded  any  discussion  of  these 
subjects.  I  was  asked  a  question  as  to 
the  burdens  on  land.  The  questions  of 
local  taxation  and  of  burdens  on  land  are, 
I  know,  subjects  of  interest  to  the  agri- 
cultural community  ;  but  they  do  not  lie 
absolutely  in  my  Department,  and  I  am 
certain  it  will  be  to  the  advantage  of  the 
agricultural  interest  generally  that  these 
subjects  should  be  discussed  by  a  Com- 
mission which,  I  venture  to.  think,  has 
the  thorough  confidence  of  the  country 
in  its  composition,  and   which    contains 

Mr.  H,  Gardner 


amongst  its  members  some  experts  of  the 
very  highest  rank,  and  which  will  be 
able  to  report  to  the  country  on  this 
much-vexed  and  interesting  subject 
generally.  Then  there  was  a  question 
put  to  me,  which  I  may  answer  at  once, 
with  regard  to  the  Agricultural  Holdings 
Act.  I  had  the  honour  in  the  Debate 
on  the  Address,  on  behalf  of  the  Govern- 
ment, to  say  that  though  we  were  very 
favourable  to  legislation  to  reform  the 
Agricultural  Holdings  Act,  we  did  not  wish 
to  take  that  responsibility  until  thesubjcct 
had  received  preliminary  inquiry.  That 
view  had  the  approval  of  the  right  hon. 
Member  for  Sleaford  and  the  Conservative 
Party  generally,  and  it  is  to  the  Royal 
Commission,  which  is  so  admirably  consti- 
tuted to  inquire  into  this  matter,  that  we 
look  for  some  advice  on  the  subject.  I  do 
not  think  it  necessary  for  me  to  go  very 
much  further  into  the  subject  of  the 
Royal  Commission,  and  I  will  endeavour 
to  answer  as  briefly  as  possible  the  ques- 
tions put  to  me  from  various  quarters  of 
the  House.  The  hon.  and  gallant  Gen- 
man  opposite  (Commander  Bethell)  drew 
the  attention  of  the  Committee — and  I 
think  very  rightly — to  the  great  value 
of  scientific  education  in  agriculture,  and 
he  referred  to  what  foreign  countries  did 
in  that  respect.  I  have  often  said  that  I 
thoroughly  recognise  the  advantage  of 
scientific  education  as  bearing  on  the 
prosperity  of  the  farming  interest,  but  I 
do  nol,  on  the  other  hand,  quite  lend 
myself  so  much  to  centralisation,  as  I 
fancy  the  hon.  and  gallant  Gentleman 
seems  to  wish.  It  has  always  been  the 
boast  of  this  country,  and  especially  with 
regard  to  the  agricultural  interest,  that 
private  enterprise  has  done  wonders  with 
regard  to  the  farming  interests  generally 
in  all  parts  of  it.  I  need  only  refer  to 
the  experimental  work  done  by  Sir  John 
Lawes  at  Rochester,  by  Sir  John  Gilbey, 
and  by  the  Duke  of  Bedford  at  Roth- 
amstead.  I  am  happy  to  say  that  by  per- 
mission of  the  Treasury  the  Department 
has  been  able  to  buy  a  number  of  copies 
of  the  records  of  the  oxcellout  work  at 
Rothamstead,  which  will  be  distributed 
to  the  various  Bodies  having  to  do  with 
agricultural  education.  That  is  a  good 
step  on  our  part  in  the  right  direction, 
and  that,  I  think,  in  some  way  answers 
the  hon.  and  gallant  Gentleman. 
The  vexed  question  of  closing  the 
ports    to   Canadian   cattle  and    kindred 
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other  .  <|i]e8tioQfi  have.  .  .occupied  the 
atteatioQ  of  the  House  at  some  length 
duriog  this  Session.  I  can  only  say  that 
while  I  thoroughly  recognise  that  the 
desire  of  those  hon.  Members  who  wish 
to  see  the  present  restrictions  removed  is 
to  benefit  Scotch  farmers  by  the  intro- 
doctioD  of  Canadian  store  cattle,  at 
the  same  time,  I  am  bound  to  say  I  feel 
it  necessary  to  adhere  to  the  decision  I 
announced  on  a  previous  occasion.  I  am 
bound  to  rely  on  those  three  eminent  men 
given  me  by  the  country  as  veterinary 
advisers  to  the  Board  of  Agriculture,  and 
to  their  opinion  I  am  certainly  resolved 
to  adhere.  I  should  be  absolutely  rash 
if  on  such  technical  subjects  as  these  I 
were  to  over-ride  the  opinions  of  three  of 
the  best  experts  this  country  can  produce. 
Indeed,  if  I  adopted  such  a  course  I 
should  not  be  fit  to  hold  the  Office  I  have 
the  honour  to  hold.  My  hon.  Friend 
talks  about  an  inquiry,  which  I  a<lmit, 
as  put  forward  by  liim  and  others,  has  a 
ph&usible  appearance.  I  remind  the 
Committee  that  I  have  in  no  way  shut 
the  door  with  regard  to  this  question 
of  Canadian  cattle.  The  whole  question 
turns  upon  the  difficulty  of  examination. 
That  is  as  far  as  I  can  go  ;  but  I  will, 
of  course,  be  glad  to  have  any  communi- 
cation from  the  Canadian  Government 
on  the  subject.  Now  I  come  to  the 
question  of  glanders.  In  answer  to  the 
hon.  Member  for  North  St.  Pancras  (Mr. 
T.  H.  Bolton),  there  are  only  two  courses 
open  to  us— either  to  go  to  the  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer,  or  else  allow 
the  County  Council  to  take  the  matter 
into  their  own  hands  and  pay  compensa- 
tion. The  hon.  Member  is  aware  that 
the  disease  is  one  chiefly  confined  to  the 
Metropolitan  area,  and  I  think  will  see 
that  it  would  hardly  be  fair  to  impose 
general  charges  in  reference  to  a  matter 
which  is  purely  local.  On  the  other  baud, 
how  are  we  to  compel  the  County  Council 
to  pay  for  putting  down  the  disease  when 
they,  as  the  representatives  of  the  rate- 
payers, do  not  feel  called  upon  to  act  for. 
this  purpose  ?  At  the  same  time,  I  am 
glad  to  say  the  number  of  outbreaks 
has  been  less  in  the  present  year  than 
last  year,  and,  so  far  as  I  can  see,  there 
is  a  distinct  improvement  in  the  last  two 
years.  The  cases  reported — the  fresh 
outbreaks — are  973,  whereas  the  number 
last  year  was  1,106.  He  will  be  glad  to 
know  that  in  comparison  with  other  years 


there  is  a  decrease  in  the  number  of  cases 
of  glanders.  Well,  as  to  the  question  of 
the  hon.  and  gallant  Gentleman  (Colonel 
Nolan),  I  have  to  say  that  the  Act  is 
about  to  receive  assent,  and  it  will  be 
administered  by  the  Local  Bodies  in  the 
same  way  as  the  Pleuro-Pueumonia  Act 
is  carried  out.  I  do  not  know  how  the 
authorities  in  Ireland  are  guided  in  that 
respect,  but  I  presume  they  will  act  on 
the  same  principle.  With  regard  to  the 
observations  of  the  hon.  Member  for 
Preston  (Mr.  Hanbury),  the  question  is 
not  one  for  my  Department ;  it  is  one  of 
general  administration — of  general  policy 
— upon  which  I  do  not  feel  justified  in 
expressing  an  opinion. 

Mil.  HANBURY  asked,  was  it  a  fact 
that  the  hon.  Gentleman  had  no  power 
to  protect  them  in  the  way  indicated  ?    , 

Mr.  H.  GARDNER  :  I  think  I  may 
say  that  I  am  always  glad  to  use  my 
influence  to  the  best  advantage  in  dealing 
with  these  matters.  I  have,  at  any  rate, 
tried  to  use  my  influence  in  the  past  as 
best  I  could. .  As  to  the  question  of 
weights  and  measures,  it  is  a  question 
for  the  Board  of  Trade.  I  am  glad  to 
hear  the  testimony  paid  by  the  hon. 
Member  to  the  value  of  the  pamphlets 
published  by  the  Department,  and  the 
answers  to  questions  in  connection  with 
Secretaries  of  Agricultural  Societies  and 
labourers  throughout  the  country.  In 
answer  to  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  (Sir 
M.  Hicka-Beach),  who  put  a  questioQ 
with  regard  to  tithe-rent  charge,  I  refer 
him  to  a  previous  reply  on  the  matter,  in 
which  it' was  stated  that  there  was  no 
hope  of  bringing  in  any  legislation  this 
Session.  Speaking,  so  far  as  I  am  con 
cerned  with  the  Department,  I  think  I 
may  say  that  we  are  most  anxious  to 
deal  with  this  matter  as  speedily  as  pos- 
sible. Well,  Sir,  I  think  I  have  answered 
all  the  questions  put  to  me,  and,  thanking 
the  Committee  once  more  for  the  attentioD 
with  which  I  have  been  listened  to,  I 
venture  to  ask  the  Committee  now  to 
allow  this  Vote  to  pass. 

•Sir  R.  TEMPLE  (Surrey,  Kingston) 
said,  he  would  ask  whether  there  were 
any  Returns  as  to  small  holdings  under  the 
Act  passed  last  year,  also  as  to  labourers' 
allotments,  which  are  understood  to  be 
increasing  fast  ?  They  had  an  item  on 
the  Paper  for  a  salary  of  £700  for  a 
Director  of  Statistical  Intelligence.  They 
should  have  some  information  regarding 
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that.  Also  there  were  three  items  under 
sub-heads  of  this  Vote  for  agricultural 
education.  He  presumed  it  did  not  relate 
to  the  higher  branches  of  instruction,  but 
dealt  with  elementary  branches,  which 
were  very  backward. 

Mr.  H.  GARDNER  said,  the  Depart- 
ment was  specially  debarred  from  dealing 
with  education  in  those  schools.  If  the 
hou.  Baronet  would  refer  to  the  Paper, 
he  would  see  that  this  had  nothing  to  do 
with  elementary  schools.  The  Returns 
asked  for  by  the  hon.  Baronet  had  reached 
him,  and  he  would  have  them  laid  before 
the  House. 

•Sir  R.  temple  said,  they  should 
have  more  information  as  to  the  duty 
done  for  a  salary  of  £700. 

Sir  M.  HICKS-BEACH  said,  he  did 
not  expect  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  to 
say  much  in  reply  to  his  question  as  to 
tithe-rent.  On  the  question  of  Returns,  he 
would  point  out  that  it  was  very  difficult 
to  get  such  Returns  in  adequate  time,  and 
he  thought  they  should  have  some 
remedy  for  that  state  of  things. 

Major  JONES  (Carmarthen,  &c.), 
who  was  very  indistinctly  heard,  was 
understood  to  ask  a  question  in  relation 
to  an  expenditure  of  £300,  and  also  as 
to  what  ha<l  been  done  in  relation  to 
Welsh  claims  on  the  Department  ? 

Mr.  H.  GARDNER  said  he  would 
be  glad  to  give  his  consideration  to  the 
matter  raised  by  the  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman (Sir  M.  Hicks-Beach).  He 
would  also  be  glad  to  consider  Welsh 
claims,  as  he  recognised  the  good  work 
done  by  the  College  at  Aberystwith. 

♦Mr.  GIBSON  BOWLES  (Lynn 
Regis)  said,  he  thought  it  was  distinctly 
incumbent  upon  him  to  say  a  few  words 
dealing  with  this  question,  and  he  was 
all  the  more  ready  to  do  so  since,  as 
having  no  practical  knowledge  of  agri- 
culture, he  was  on  an  exact  par  with 
the  President  of  the  Board  of  Agri- 
culture himself.  The  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman had  told  them  that  he  had  no 
power  to  deal  with  some  of  the  most 
important  matters  in  relation  to  agricul- 
ture— adulteration,  for  instance,  which 
he  said  he  had  no  power  to  prevent 

The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
rose  in  his  place,  and  claimed  to  move, 
"  That  the  Question  be  now  put." 

Question  put,  "  That  the  Question  be 
now  put." 

Sir  R,  Temple 


The  Committee  divided  : — ^Ayes  110  ; 
Noes  24. — (Division  List,  No.  299.) 

Question  put  accordingly,  and  agreed 
to. 

Motion  made,  and  Question  proposed, 

"That  a  sum,  not  exceeding  £21,674,  be 
granted  to  Her  Majesty,  to  complete  the  sum 
necessary  to  defray  the  Chaise  which  will  come 
in  course  of  payment  during  the  year  ending 
on  the  31st  day  of  March  1894,  for  the  Salaries 
and  Expenses  of  the  Charity  Commission  for 
England  and  Wales,  including  the  Endowed 
Schools  Department." 

Notice  taken,  that  40  Members  were 
not  present ;  Committee  counted,  and  40 
Members  being  found  present, 

•Mr.  LOGAN  (Leicester,  Harborough) 

moved  to  reduce  the  salary  of  the  Chief 

Commissioner  by  £500,  in  order  to  draw 

attention   to   the  administration  of    the 

Department.  The  traditional  policy 
seemed  to  him  to  be  that  in  the  event  of 
anyone  going  to  the  Department  with  a 
complaint  of  what  he  regarded  as  mal- 
administration of  justice,  they  endea- 
voured, if  possible,  to  choke  him  off, 
and  utterly  disregarded  any  complaints 
he  might  make.  He  complained  that 
there  was  no  adequate  supervision 
exercised  by  the  Charity  Commissioners 
over  the  Trustees  of  the  various  Chari- 
ties of  the  country,  or  over  the  accounts 
which  they  presented.  In  one  case  in 
the  Harborough  Division  the  Charity 
Commissioners  had  permitted  the  Trus- 
tees of  a  Charity  to  neglect  sending  in 
an  account  for  two  years,  and  then  the 
account  was  of  the  most  meagre  character. 
Another  case  was  the  following  :  In 
March,  1892,  a  meeting  was  held  in  the 
village  in  which  he  resided  relating  to 
the  administration  of  a  Charity  known  as 
the  Hanbury  Charity.  At  a  public  meeting 
a  resolution  was  passed  asking  the  Charity 
Commissioners  to  inquire  into  the  system 
of  education  provided  under  this  Charity ; 
and  although  an  inquiry  was  held  in 
May,  1892,  the  draft  scheme  was  not 
published  until  June,  1893.  When  they 
would  get  the  scheme  into  operation 
Heaven  only  knew !  Meantime,  the 
children  in  the  village  were  suffering. 
Moreover,  the  Charity  Commissioners 
were  out  of  sympathy  with  the  masses  of 
the  people  in  the  villages.  They  did 
not  act  in  accordance  with  the  spirit  of 
the  age.  In  the  new  scheme  to  which 
he  had  alluded  there  was  a  clause  to  the 
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effect  that  the  new  Trustees  should  be 
elected  at  a  Vestry  meeting  held  under 
the  monstrous  system  of  the  old  cumula- 
tive vote  instead  of  "One  Man  One  Vote," 
the  principle  which  had  been  rdopted  in 
the  Local  Government  Bill.  It  was  high 
time  there  was  an  inquiry  iuto  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  Charity  Commis- 
sioners. He  claimed  that  the  poor  people 
in  our  villages  were  entitled  to  at  least 
as  great  consideration  as  regarded  the 
time  of  the  House  as  were  the  inhabitants 
of  Siam,  the  Bahamas,  or  other  places. 

•Sir  F.  S.  POWELL  (Wigan)  said,  he 
believed  that  there  was  no  body  of  men 
who  did  their  duty  with  more  entire  self- 
devotion  or  with  a  more  enlightened  view 
than  the  Charity  Commissioners  did. 
He  served  some  years  ago  upon  a  Com- 
mittee which  inquired  carefully  into  these 
matters,  and  the  result  was  eminently 
satisfactory  to  those  who  had  con- 
fidence— as  he  had  —  in  their  action. 
He  did  not  believe  that  any  persons  were 
strangled  with  red  tape.  He  did  not 
know  what  was  the  nature  of  the  case  to 
which  reference  had  been  made  ;  but  he 
did  know  that  sometimes  when  schemes 
bad  been  delayed  it  was  from  the 
desire  of  the  Commissioners  to  meet  the 
wishes  of  all  parties  interested,  and  so  to 
devise  a  scheme  which  would  be  generally 
acceptable.  He  congratulated  the  Com- 
missioners upon  the  fact  that  there  was 
no  claim  this  year  for  the  City  Parochial 
Charities.  If  the  Commissiouers  had 
done  no  other  work  than  that  of  carrying 
out  the  Parochial  Charities  Act  for 
London  they  would  have  deserved  well  of 
their  country.  He  was  sure  that  all 
who  took  an  interest  in  the  cause  of 
technical  education,  and  desired  to  see 
the  advance  of  useful  education  in  the 
Metropolis,  would  be  deeply  grateful  to 
the  Commissioners  for  the  part  which 
they  had  taken.  He  rejoiced  that  they 
had  seen  their  way  to  modify  the 
scheme  for  St.  PauFs  School.  He  saw 
the  first  scheme  with  great  regret, 
aud  was  glad  that  such  a  modificatiou 
had  been  made  as  would  at  once  continue 
the  work  of  that  great  school,  and  at  the 
same  time  found  another  school  to  supply 
a  want.  It  would  be  satisfactory  to  the 
Committee,  he  thought,  if  some  account 
were  ^iven  of  the  present  position  of 
Christ's  Hospital.  That  was  a  scheme  of 
the  most  gigantic  character,  and  it  was  a 
great  achieTemeot  to  carry  it  iuto  law  ; 


but  thev  had  not  heard  much  of  the 
operation  of  the  scheme  during  the  last 
12  months.  He  felt  great  regret  on 
reading  the  scheme  of  the  Commissioners 
respecting  Merionethshire,  believing  that 
some  portions  of  it  w^ero  not  in  accord- 
ance with  the  enlightened  feeling  of  the 
age  as  regarded  religious  instruction.  He 
thought  that  the  restrictions  imposed 
upon  Welsh  boarding  schools,  under  the 
Welsh  schemes,  in  respect  of  religious 
education  by  the  Commissioners  were  not 
in  accordance  with  the  spirit  of  the  times, 
and  he  was  sure  they  were  contrary  to  the 
general  principles  of  religious  freedom. 
He  hopeid  that  in  any  future  scheme  a 
more  liberal  and  enlightened  view  would 
be  taken  of  the  matter,  aud  that  the 
pupils  in  these  schools  would  be  per- 
mitted to  receive  instruction  according 
to  the  principles  of  the  denomination 
in  the  faith  of  which  their  parents  desired 
them  to  be  brought  up.  He  was  grateful 
to  the  Commissioners  for  the  action  they 
had  taken  in  respect  of  the  large  endowed 
schools,  but  thought  they  might  with 
advantage  abstain  from  interfering  with 
some  of  the  minor  schools,  which  were 
doing  good  work  in  their  way,  aud  whose 
operations  were  acceptable  to  the  inhabi- 
tants of  the  villages  in  which  they  were 
situated.  He  felt  reluctant  to  make 
remarks  of  an  adverse  character  concerning 
the  action  of  the  Commissioners  in  some 
particulars,  and  had  only  done  so  because 
he  believed  that  thereby  their  popularity 
and  efficiency  would  be  iucreased. 

•Mr.  BENSON  (Oxfordshire,  Wood- 
stock)  said,  he  would  like  to  know 
whether  the  Commissioners  had  done 
anything  to  remedy  the  insufficiency  of 
their  staff  to  deal  with  accounts  sent  in 
from  Endowed  Charities  ?  It  seemed  to 
him  it  would  be  well  if  the  Charity 
Commission  would  insist  that  proper 
accounts  were  sent  in  from  every  En- 
dowed Charity.  It  would  be  a  useful 
check  on  Trustees  who  were  inclined  to 
be  careless,  and  it  would  help  the  Com- 
missioners to  see  how  their  schemes  wero 
beinur  carried  out.  He  could  confirm  what 
had  been  said  by  his  hon.  Friend  the  Mem* 
ber  for  Leicestershire,  that  in  some  cases 
the  accounts  were  not  sent  in  at  all,  and  in 
others  they  were  of  the  slightest  and  most 
unsatisfactory  character  ;  and  he  wished, 
in  conclusion,  to  bear  testimony  to  the 
invariable  courtesy  with  which  the  Com- 
missioners furnished  information,  or  con- 
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sidered     any     matter     brought     before 
them. 

Mr.  JESSE  COLLINGS  (Birming- 
ham,  Bordeslej),  said,  he  was  as  opposed 
as  ever  to  the  policy  of  the  Charity 
Commissioners,  which  policy,  he  believed, 
bore  heavily  on  the  poorer  classes  of  the 
country.  He  was  not  forgetful  of  the 
'  good  work  the  Commissioners  were 
doing,  but  Trustees  of  Charities  in  a 
large  number  of  cases  were  afraid  to  go 
to  the  Commissioners  for  advice  and 
assistance  in  carrying  out  reforms, 
because  they  at  once  took  the  endow- 
'  ments  out  of  the  hands  of  the  Trustees, 
and  would  only  accept  a  cut-and-dried 
scheme  in  respect  of  such  Charities.  In 
the  matter  of  accounts,  he  believed  the 
Charity  Commissioners  during  the  time 
they  had  been  in  existence  had  been  the 
means  of  saving  hundreds  of  Charities 
that  would  otherwise  have  been  lost. 
He  agreed  that  in  many  cases  they  were 
not  as  strict  as  they  ought  to  be  ;  but 
seeing  the  thousands  of  accounts 
they  had  throughout  the  country, 
some  allowance  ought  to  be  made. 
Those  most  concerned  were  the  chil- 
dren of  the  gutter,  and  it  was  for  them 
he  (Mr.  Jesse  Colliugs)  would  plead. 
The  Charity  Commission  was  a  Depart- 
ment of  State,  dealing  with  enormous 
interests  and  an  enormous  amount  of 
money.  He  believed  there  was  no 
instance  outside  Russia  of  a  Department 
of  the  State  so  much  beyond  the  control 
of  the  Legislature  as  the  Charity  Com- 
missioners. They  did  what  they  liked, 
and  were  practically  irresponsible  to  this 
House.  But  the  discussion  of  their 
policy  in  the  House  created  public 
opinion,  which  was  reflected  on  the  recent 
schemes  of  the  Charity  Commissioners, 
which  of  recent  years  had  been  more 
what  they  ought  to  be.  Besides  having 
charge  of  the  administration  of  Charities 
they  were  a  Judicial  Body.  By  this  fact 
great  expense  to  the  Charities  was  saved, 
but  their  proceedings  should  be  made 
public  and  their  decisions  open  to  appeal 
of  some  kind.  Every  one  of  the  schemes 
of  the  Commissiooers  should  be  laid  on 
the  Table  of  the  House,  and  be  available 
for  reference  in  the  Library.  During  the 
past  year  209  schemes  were  dealt  with 
by  the  Commissioners,  and  the  House 
knew  nothinc^  about  them— certaiulv 
not  5  per  cent,  of  them  had  been 
laid  on  the  Table.      They  should  also, 
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every  Session,  be  referred  to  a  Select 
Committee  of  the  House,  which  might 
examine  them,  hoar  objections,  and 
modify  the  schemes,  or  send  them  back 
to  the  Commissioners  for  modification. 
Questions  as  to  the  enclosure  of  commons 
had  been  dealt  with  in  this  way,  and  he 
hoped  they  would  have  an  assurance  on 
the  point.  With  regard  to  the  last 
Report  of  the  Commissioners,  there  was 
a  great  improvement  on  the  tone  of  the 
last  30  years.  It  was  more  humane  in 
character,  recognising  that  there  were 
human  beings  with  human  wants  and 
sufferings,  and  was  not  the  high  and 
mighty  falutin  document  the  Report  of  the 
Commissioners  used  to  be.  For  this  reason, 
— ^for  the  reason  that  the  Commissioners 
were  beginning  to  realise  what  was 
owing  to  the  poor — he  was  glad  to 
welcome  this  Report.  They  acknow- 
ledged that  there  was  no  point  to  which 
their  attention  was  more  constantly 
devoted  than  the  improved  application  of 
funds  distributed  in  precarious  and 
isolated  gifts  to  the  poor,  whether  in 
money  or  in  kind — in  other  words,  in 
"  doles."  This  was  a  point  upon  which 
it  was  said  public  opinion  was  unanimous. 
The  Charities  left  to  the  poor  might  be 
changed  in  form,  but  they  should  be 
kept  sacredly  the  property  of  the  poor  as 
much  as  any  other  property.  Doles 
were  included  in  the  list  of  purposes 
enumerated  in  Section  30  of  the  Endowed 
Schools  Act  of  1869,  au<l  it  was  to  them 
that  the  Act  of  1882  applied.  But  some 
people  appeared  to  think  that,  because 
elementary  education  was  now  being 
giveu,  the  poorer  classes  ought  to  be  de- 
prived of  all  their  endowments.  In  his 
view  those  endowments  still  belonged  to 
the  poor,  and  ought  to  be  applied  for  their 
l)enefit.  The  truth  was,  that  the  country 
owed  millions  to  the  poor  ;  and  if 
all  the  endowments  for  their  benefit 
were  applied  according  to  the 
wishes  of  the  donors,  the  fund  that  would 
be  obtained  would  go  a  long  way 
towards  solving  the  question  of  old-age 
pensions  in  rural  districts.  They  spoke 
of  a  few  cases  in  the  Report.  The  Charity 
Commissioners  seemed  to  think  that 
because  since  1870  public  elementary 
education  had  been  supported  out  of  the 
rates  the  poor  in  the  rural  districts  did 
not  need  further  educational  facilities^ 
and  Charities  were  diverted  to  the 
purpose  of  higher  eJucatiou,  of   which 
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the  classes  higher  in  the  social  scale 
reaped  the  benefit.  Bnt  he  reminded 
them  that  the  poor  paid  their  share  of  the 
cost  of  public  elementary  education.  He 
also  complained  of  the  unwise  inter- 
ference of  the  Charity  Commissioners  in 
other  matters.  He  must  protest  against 
the  action  of  the  Commissioners.  There 
iE7as  no  distinction  between  doles  and 
education,  and  it  was  not  fair  that 
there  should  be  any  distinction  where 
the  interests  of  the  poorer  classes 
Tvere  concerned.  He  took  the  case  of 
the  Craddock  Wills  Charity  at  Cardiff, 
bequest  dating  back  to  1710,  and  he 
would  refer  the  Government  to  the  terms 
of  the  bequest.  They  had  it  shown 
them  that  the  advantages  were  to  go  to 
the  "  poor  boys  of  Cardiff."  In  the  year 
1821  the  Master  of  the  Rolls  solemnly 
re-dedicated  the  property  to  the  poor 
children  of  the  borough — reading  and 
writing  books,  &c.,  and  to  the  sending 
forth  of  these  poor  children  in  life  either 
by  apprenticing,  purchasing  clothing,  or 
otherwise.  In  1889  the  Commission 
brought  in  another  scheme  which  at  one 
sweep  took  away  the  property  of  the 
poor,  converting  the  endowments  to  the 
purpose  of  higher  education.  The  in- 
come was  £1,500  per  annum;  about  half 
was  to  go  for  the  general  purposes  of  Uni- 
versity College,  Cardiff,  and  in  return  the 
College  was  to  give  15  Exhibitions  of 
£20  each,  and  Scholarships  in  elementary 
schools  amounting  to  £200,  the  remainder 
to  accumulate  for  the  purpose  of  middle- 
class  education.  For  years  past  the 
£200  had  been  provided,  and  104 
Scholarships  had  been  provided.  Of 
these,  about  seven  might  be  regarded  as 
going  to  children  of  the  poor,  the 
remainder  being  taken  by  children  of 
skilled  artizans,  sea  captains,  tradesmen, 
engineers,  and  accountants.  That  was  a 
scheme  that  thev  could  not  endorse. 

•The  CHAIRMAN:  I  do  not  think 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  is  in  Order  in 
entering  into  these  details. 

Mr.  JESSE  COLLINGS  said,  his 
observations  were  intended  to  show  the 
character  of  the  schemes  to  which  he  ob- 
jected. His  contention  was  that  the 
result  of  the  schemes  of  the  Charity 
Commissioners  was  to  deprive  the  poor 
of  their  means  of  education  in  order  to 
endow  the  middle  and  wealthier  classes. 
He  did  not  desire  to  say  a  word  against 
high    or    middle-class    education.       He 


only  objected  to  the  endowment  of  high 
and  middle-class  education  being  carried 
out  on  the  heritage  of  the  poor. 
The  Charity  Commissioners  had  now 
before  them  a  scheme  dealing  with  the 
Blue  Coat  School  at  Birmingham.  That 
school  had  been  in  existence  for  genera- 
tions. When  the  authorities  of  the 
school  wished  to  enlarge  their  work  they 
laid  a  scheme  before  the  Charity  Com- 
missioners ;  but  the  Charity  Commissioners 
took  the  whole  matter  in  hand,  and  sent 
down  a  new  scheme,  the  effect  of  which 
was  to  put  an  end  to  the  beneficent 
education  in  the  school.  In  their  scheme 
the  Charity  Commissioners  said  that  the 
number  of  children  in  the  Blue  Coat 
School  should  not  exceed  the  number  of 
children  then  in  the  school,  and  that  the 
surplus  income  should  be  devoted  to 
higher  education.  He  could  not  conceive 
a  more  unwarrantable  interference  with 
the  rights  of  the  poor.  With  a  great 
struggle  and  fight  the  people  of  Birming- 
ham bad  got  their  concession  ;  but  if  this 
injustice  had  been  attempted  in  a  village 
where  there  were  no  men  to  take  it  up 
and  conquer  the  Charity  Commissioners, 
and  make  them  ashamed  of  what  they 
were  doing,  the  scheme  would  have  been 
adopts,  and  the  poor  would  have  been 
deprived  for  all  time  of  that  which  was 
as  much  their  property  as  his  property 
belonged  to  him.  There  was  another 
scheme  of  the  Charity  Commissioners  of 
which  he  had  to  complain,  that  of  Sutton 
Coldfield.  There  was  a  Charity  for 
nursing  and  clothing  sick  men  of  £40,000 
capitalised  value.  By  the  scheme  which 
had  been  forced  on  the  people  the 
Charity  Commissioners  took  at  one 
swoop  £15,000  in  order  to  endow  a 
grammar  school. 

•The  CHAIRMAN:  Order,  order! 
I  must  call  the  right  hon.  Geutleman^s 
attention  to  the  fact  that  this  has  nothing 
to  do  with  this  Vote. 

Mr.  JESSE  COLLINGS  said,  that 
with  all  respect  to  the  Chairman  it  would 
be  seen  that  his  observations  were  in 
Order.  There  was  another  scheme  by 
which  the  Charity  Commissioners  pro- 
posed to  take  £17,000  more  in  order  to 
establish  a  high  school  for  girls.  In 
Birmingham  lawyers  and  other  benevolent 
men  had  taken  the  side  of  the  poor,  and 
called  themselves  the  Poor  Defence  Com- 
mittee, and  by  their  exertions  they  had 
got  the  Charity  Commissioners  to  sus- 
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pend    this  second    scheme.     He   would 
ask  his  hon.  Friend   whether  thej  were 
to   consider  that  that  scheme   had    been 
definitely  abandoned  ?  It  had  been  hang- 
ing like  a  nightmare   over  the    poor  of 
Sutton     Coldfield     for     several      years, 
and     as     there     was    a     doubt    as    to 
what   had    become     of     it,     he    hoped 
his      hon.      Friend      would     give     him 
some  information  about  it.     It  was  said 
that   Scholarships  had  been   established 
for  full  equivalent  for  privileges  and  ad- 
vantages which  had  been  taken  from  the 
poor   people.      He   considered   that   the 
only  thing  done  by  these  schools  was  to 
swell  the  ranks  of  the  so-called  educated 
unemployed.     The  result  of  the  work  of 
the  Charity  Commissioners  was  that   if 
an  advertisement  for  a  position  of  £150 
a  year  was  published,  there   would   be 
hundreds  of  applications  from  University 
men,  Exhibition  holders,  and  men  who 
had  gained  Scholarships.     The  effect  of 
such   education  was  to  degrade  labour, 
because  it  taught  the  child  to  escape  out 
of  the  ranks  of  labour  and  get  a  black 
coat  for  itself.     The  old  idea  of  culture 
and  the  development  of  personal  qualities, 
the  old   idea  of  making  a  man  develop 
up  to  the  full  end  of  his  capacity,  would 
never  be  obtained   by  this  machine  sort 
of    education    as    laid    down    in    these 
schemes.      He   was  quite   willing    that 
advantages    should   be   given   to  clever 
children;    but  under  any  scheme  clever 
children  would  come  to  the  front,  and  he 
believed  that  if  they  were  to  do  away  with 
all  these    Exhibitions,  education    would 
benefit,  society  would  benefit,  and  a  large 
amount  of  misery  would  be  avoided.     He 
saw  an  article  in  a  newspaper  the  other 
day  on  advertisements  which  appeared  in 
The  /rowce/,  from  which  it  appeared  that 
well  qualified  doctors  could  be  got  for 
£40   to   £50   a   year,  or   at   any   price. 
There  was  also  a  small  article  in    The 
Saturday  Review  a  short  time  ago  which 
illustrated   the    policy    of    the   Charity 
Commissioners  more  than    anything   he 
could  say.     It  stated  that  the  unhappy 
crowding  of  the  market  for  brain  labourers, 
and  the  thousands  of  miserable,  hopeless 
failures,  were  due  to  the  system  pursued 
by  the  Charity  Commissioners.     He  had 
very  little  hope  of  getting  any  reforma- 
tion in  the  presentsystem  of  education  from 
the  Members  of  the  present  Government. 
When  he  brought  the  subject  on  some 
time  ago  he  was  accused  by  the  Presi- 
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dent  of  the  Board  of  Trade  as  an  old 
Tory  wasting  the  time  of  the  House,  and 
he  was  told  that  there  was  nothing  like 
Scholarships.  He  had  also  little  trust  in 
the  Vice  President  of  the  Council,  as  he 
was  a  Charity  Commissioner. 

Mr.  ACLAND  :  I  am  not. 

Mr.  JESSE  COLLINGS  said,  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman,  if  he  was  not^ 
ought  to  be  a  Charity  Commissioner. 
His  point  was,  that  if  there  was  to  be 
higher  and  middle-class  education — and 
he  had  no  objection  to  it — the  cost  of  it 
should  not  be  taken  out  of  the  heritage  of 
the  poor. 

•The  parliamentary  CHA- 
RITY COMMISSIONER  (Mr.  T.  E. 
Ellis,  Merionethshire)  said,  he  could  not 
follow  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  the 
Member  for  Bordesley  over  the  wide  field 
he  had  traversed.  The  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman had  brought  charges  against  the 
Charity  Commissioners,  and  had  delivered 
what  was,  no  doubt,  a  very  interesting 
impeachment  of  the  National  system  of 
education.  But  that  was  not  the  time 
for  entering  into  the  merits  or  demerits 
of  the  system  of  National  Education,  and 
he  would  simply  deal  with  the  specific 
points  relating  to  the  working  of  the 
Charity  Commission  which  had  been 
brought  under  his  notice.  Three  points 
had  been  made  clear  in  the  Debate  :  Tho 
first  was  that  the  Commissioners  were 
always  willing  and  anxious  to  give  any 
information  which  anyone  entitled  to  it 
desired  to  obtain.  It  had  also  been 
acknowledged  that  there  had  been  a  dis- 
tinct improvement  in  the  schemes  of  the 
last  few  years  in  the  way  of  giving  larger 
representation  to  the  ratepayers  and  the 
Local  Authorities ;  thirdly,  that  the  Re- 
ports of  the  Commissioners  were  increasing 
in  importance  and  interest  every  year  ; 
and  that  the  Report  of  this  year  was 
worthy  of  the  highest  commendation. 
The  chief  practical  criticism  passed 
upon  this  Vote  to-day  related  directly 
and  indirectly  to  the  production  of 
Reports  of  Accounts.  But  he  would 
like  to  point  out  that  the  Reports  of 
Charities  numbered  close  on  50,000,  and 
that  it  must  be  apparent  how  di£Bcult  it 
was  for  any  Central  Authority  to  direct 
attention  to  and  supervise  the  details  of 
these  50,000  Reports.  He  thought  it 
was  the  duty,  and  certainly  the  interest,  of 
every  Local  Authority  in  each  case  to  direct 
attention  to  the  Accounts  of  Charities. 
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If  a  Report  was  not  made  of  a  particular 
Charity  any  inhabitaut  in  the  parish 
might  apply  to  the  Charity  Commission 
to  produce  one.  If  in  the  course  of  the 
year  the  Local  Government  Bill  passed, 
the  complaints  that  had  been  made  that 
afternoon  would  become  practically  im- 
possible. He  trusted  that  as  soon  as 
Councils  in  parishes  and  rural  districts 
were  set  up  one  of  the  very  first  results 
would  be  that  a  direct  interest  would  be 
taken  in  these  Reports  and  in  the  ad- 
ministration of  Charities.  The  Commis- 
sioners were  doing  their  utmost  to  meet 
the  demands  made  with  regard  to  the 
publication  of  the  Reports.  In  the 
County  of  Denbigh  a  most  admirable 
volume  of  Reports  for  each  parish  was 
now  published,  and  the  London  County 
Council  and  the  County  Council  of  the 
West  Riding  had  applied  for  a  similar 
publication.  Not  merely  would  the  old 
Reports  be  reprinted,  but  additions  would 
he  made  bringing  all  the  information  up 
to  date,  and  he  trusted  that  in  a 
few  years'  time  the  work  would  be  done 
for  every  county  in  England  and  Wales. 
The  delay  in  the  publication  of  the 
schemes  in  regard  to  the  local  Charities 
to  which  his  hon.  Friend  the  Member  for 
the  Har borough  Division  had  referred 
was  due  to  the  simple  reason  that 
there  were  two  sides  to  every  question, 
and  contending  views  and  methods 
required  cousideration.  The  first  duty 
of  the  Charity  Commissioners  was  to 
eonsider  the  representations  made  by 
parties  interested  in  these  Trusts  ;  and 
they  dealt  with  the  matter  with  the 
greatest  care,  which  was  far  better  than 
rushing  a  scheme  through  without  giving 
it  full  and  ample  consideration.  With 
regard  to  the  complaint  of  his  hon. 
Friend,  that  the  poorer  residents  in  a 
parish  had  little  voice  in  the  election  of 
the  representatives  of  the  ratepayers,  he 
was  glad  to  say  that  in  the  scheme  to 
which  his  hon.  Friend  had  referred, 
and  he  trusted  that,  for  the  future, 
practically  in  all  the  schemes  of  the 
Charity  Commissioners,  the  representa- 
tives of  the  ratepayers  would  be  elected 
on  the  popular  principle  of  One  Man  One 
Vote.  The  right  hon.  Gentleman  the 
Member  for  Bordesley  had  entered  at 
considerable  length  into  the  policy  of 
the  endowed  schools.  This  policy  had 
heen  pursued  by  the  Charity  Com- 
missioners   under    Statutes    passed    by 

VOL.  XVII.    [fol-rtii  sekies.] 


the  House.  He  should,  on  another 
occasion,  be  happy  to  argue  the  matter 
out  with  the  right  hon.  Gentleman. 
This  alone  he  would  say  with  regard  to 
the  Craddock  Wells  Charity  to  which 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  had  referred — 
that  the  Exhibitions  were  largely,  or 
almost  altogether,  enjoyed  by  the 
children  of  the  working  classes.  He 
was  sure  that  there  were  not  more  than 
15  out  of  the  160  Scholarships  which 
were  not  enjoyed  by  the  sons  and 
daughters  of  the  working  classes.  He 
would  point  out  that  under  the  very 
scheme  to  which  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man referred  some  of  the  very  poorest 
boys  were  receiving  not  merely  an 
admirable  educatiou  given  by  the  Board 
schools,  but  also  a  higher  grade  educa- 
tion. There  was  one  case,  that  of  the 
son  of  a  Roman  Catholic,  who  had  ob- 
tained a  Scholarship,  and  he  was  now 
one  of  the  brightest  scholars  in  the 
higher  grade  school.  Another  boy,  the 
son  of  a  poor  man  at  work  at  the  docks, 
won  a  Scholarship,  and  he  was  now  in 
training  for  the  ministry  of  the  English 
Presbyterian  Church.  Under  the  scheme 
some  of  the  poorest  boys  and  girls  in  the 
parish  obtained  an  equal  education  with 
the  children  of  the  wealthiest  capitalist. 

Mr.    JESSE    COLLINGS:    There 
are  only  seven  of  them. 

•Mr.  T.    E.    ELLIS    said,   the   right 

hon.   Gentleman    said    there   were  only 

seven  of  them,  and   he   should  like  the 

Committee  to  know  the  occupations  of 

the  parents  of  these  children.  From  a 
list  he  had,  he  found  the  parents  of  some 
of  these  children  were  employed  as 
printers,  painters,  carpenters,  shipwrights, 
furniture  dealers,  hawkers 

Mr.    JESSE    COLLINGS :    I  said 
they  were  skilled  artizans. 

•Mr.  T.  E.  ELLIS  said,  that  was  so ; 
but,  still,  these  men  belonged  to  the 
working  classes,  persons  who  were  too 
poor  to  give  their  children  a  higher 
education,  and  some  of  them  were 
amongst  the  poorest  parents  in  the  whole 
of  Cardiff.  The  right  hon.  Gentleman 
made  a  further  suggestion  with  regard 
to  the  Endowed  Schools  Schemes,  and 
suggested  that  every  scheme  should  be 
placed  in  the  Library  and  submitted  to  a 
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Select  Committee  of  this  House.  Under  ^ 
the  Act  of  1869  all  Endowed  Schools 
Schemes  were  laid  on  the  Table  of  the 
House,  but  that  caused  so  much  delay 
that  under  the  recommendation  of  the 
Committee  of  1873  it  was  modified.  If 
all  these  schemes  were  to  go  before  a 
Select  Committee  of  the  House  it  would 
very  materially  add  to  the  work  of  any 
Committee,  as  from  200  to  300  schemes 
were  passed  every  year,  but,  of  course, 
it  was  a  matter  for  Parliament  to  deter- 
mine. With  regard  to  placing  the  schemes 
in  the  Library,  he  might  say  that  this 
Session  a  fortnightly  list  of  every  pub- 
lished scheme  had  been  placed  in  the 
Library,  and  any  scheme  could  be  ob- 
tained by  any  Member  on  application  to 
the  Charicy  Commissioners.  Considering 
the  different  Acts  of  Parliament  affecting 
Charities,  and  the  varied  conditions 
attached  to  the  schemes,  he  thought  that, 
on  the  whole,  the  Charity  Commissioners 
were  doing  their  work  to  the  satisfaction 
of  the  House,  and  he  hoped  that  now, 
after  the  varied  criticisms  that  had  been 
made,  the  Committee  would  allow  them 
to  take  the  Vote. 

Mr.  J.  CHAMBERLAIN  (Birming- 
ham, W.)  thought  his  hon.  Friend  had 
omitted  to  reply  to  one  question  asked 
by  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  the  Member 
for  Bordesley  (Mr.  Jesse  Ceilings) — 
namely,  what  was  to  be  done  with  the 
suspended  scheme  for  Sutton  Coldfield  ? 

•Mr.  T.  E.  ELLIS  said,  that  scheme, 

so  far  as  he  understood,  was  disallowed 

by  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  who  was 

Vice  President  of  the  Committee  of 
Council  in  the  last  Government,  and  it 
therefore  could  not  be  proceeded  with 
by  the  Charity  Cbmmissiouers. 

Mr.  J.  CHAMBERLAIN:  That 
scheme  then,  at  all  events,  is  dead  ? 

Mr.  T.  E.  ELLIS  :  Certainly. 

Mr.  J.  CHAMBERLAIN  said,  that 

was  satisfactory  ;   but  there  was  another 

point  his  right  hon.  Friend  raised.     The 

hon.  Gentleman  told  them  a  list  of  the 
schemes  was  put  in  the  Library,  but 
would  there  be  any  objection  to  putting 
the  schemes  themselves  in  the  Library  ? 
He  himself  had  a  great  difficulty  in  find- 
ing out  what  was  being  done  in  a  great 
number  of  the  cases,  and  schemes  had 

Mr.  T.  E.  Ellis 


been  passed  simply  because  the  House 
and  the  locality  was  ignorant  of  what 
was  being  done.  He  admitted  that  wa» 
the  fault  of  the  locality  ;  but  the  hon* 
Gentleman  knew  perfectly  well  that 
when  they  were  dealing  with  very  small 
Charities  it  was  almost  certain  they 
would  pass  unperceived  unless  some  in* 
terested  persons  brought  their  minds  to* 
bear  upon  them.  He  hoped  they  would 
have  an  assurance  that  the  schemes  in 
future  would  be  placed  in  the  Library  so 
that  they  might  examine  them.  His 
right  hon.  Friend  had  given  notice  of  a 
reduction  of  the  Vote  ;  and  he  under- 
stood that  his  right  hon.  Friend  intended 
to  move  it,  and  take  a  Division  upon  it, 
as  it  was  only  by  an  accidental  omission 
that  he  had  failed  to  move  it  up  to  now. 
Though  their  numbers  were  small,  it  was 
important  to  ascertain  the  views  of  those 
present  upon  the  issue  raised  by  his  right 
hon.  Friend.  They  admitted  that  in 
some  cases  great  sums,  and  even  the 
value  of  the  Charity,  had  been  lost  owing 
to  the  want  of  supervision,  and  they 
therefore  thought  it  was  quite  right 
these  matters  should  come  under  review. 
They  thanked  the  Commissioners  for  the 
way  they  had  saved  considerable  sums  of 
money  that  might  otherwise  be  frittered 
away  ;  but  the  point  was,  after  they  had 
saved  the  money,  how  was  the  money  to 
be  disposed  of  ?  He  and  his  friends 
said  it  was  the  private  property  of  the 
poor  of  the  country,  and  they  said,  there- 
fore, if  they  could  show  that  one  single 
farthing  of  these  Charities,  left  for  the 
poor,  was  taken  and  applied  to  other 
purposes  than  for  the  benefit  of  those  for 
whom  they  were  left,  it  was  a  robbery  of  the 
poor.  That  was  the  position  which  they 
took  up.  The  hon.  Gentleman  told  them 
that  a  certain  number  of  the  Scholarships 
given  had  been  obtained  by  the  poor. 
He  did  not  deny  it,  and,  so  far  as  that 
was  the  case,  it  was  a  good  answer  ;  but 
would  the  hon.  Gentleman  pretend  to  say 
that  of  the  £1,500  that  belonged  to  the 
poor  in  connection  with  Craddock  Wells 
Charity  the  whole  of  that  now  belonged 
to  the  poor  ?  If  anyone  outside  the  class 
for  whom  the  Foundation  was  intended 
received  any  benefit,  to  that  extent  the 
poor  had  been  deprived  of  benefit.  In 
the  case  of  the  Craddock  Wells  Charity^ 
half  of  it  was  taken  to  establish  a  higher 
class  school,  so  that  there  was  only  a 
partial  recognition  of  the  claims  of  the 
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poor ;  and  what  they  wanted  to  estab- 
lish, and  what  they  asked  the  House  to 
vote  for  to-day,  was  that  the  property  of 
the  poor  should  be  as  sacred  as  if  it  were 
the  property  of  the  rich.  The  answer  of 
the  hon.  Gentleman  was  that  it  was  a 
question  of  Statute.  He  quite  admitted 
that  new  legislation  was  required  in 
order  to  effect  completely  what  they  de- 
sired ;  but  did  the  hon.  Member  deny 
that  if  to-day,  by  a  considerable  majority, 
they  could  establish  that,  so  far  as  the 
wishes  and  desires  of  the  Committee 
were  concerned,  the  property  of  the  poor 
should  be  sacred,  that  that  would  not 
have  the  greatest  effect  on  the  proceed- 
ings of  the  Charity  Commissioners  ?  It 
was  true  the  Charity  Commissioners  wore 
an  independent  Body,  who,  time  after 
time  and  year  after  year,  went  on  con- 
fiscating the  property  of  the  poor,  and 
until  he  and  his  friends  got  a  ma- 
jority in  the  House  to  support  them  it 
would  continue.  If  this  afternoon  they 
could  get  a  majority  to  give  a  decision 
in  favour  of  that  principle  he  was  certain 
they  would  find  that  future  schemes 
would  be  very  different. 

The  chancellor  of  the  EX- 
CHEQUER (Sir  W.  Harcourt,  Derby) 
said,  that  on  the  point  of  principle  he  did 
not  differ  from  the  right  hon.  Gentleman. 
His  opinion  was  that  if  the  Charities  left 
to  the  poor  were  not  applicable  to  the 
present  state  of  things,  then  any  change 
that  was  made  ought  to  have  entire  re- 
gard to  the  class  of  the  community  for 

whom  the  Charity  was  left.  That  was 
the  principle  he  had  held  for  many  years  ; 
and  though  he « had  no  doubt  the  Charity 
Commissioners  had  acted  from  the  best 
of  motives,  he  thought  it  was  a  mistaken 
policy  ;  that  very  often  these  donations, 
intended  for  the  poorer  cla<«8es,  had  been 
diverted  to  other,  and  what  were  con- 
sidered more  elevated,  objects  ;  but  that 
was  undoubtedly  a  social  and  political 
mistake.  He  entirely  concurred  with 
that  view  of  the  subject,  and  he  believed 
that  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  and  others, 
in  calling  attention  to  this  matter,  had  had 
a  very  great  effect  on  the  Charity  Com- 
missioners in  leading  their  mind  to  re- 
gard the  question  from  that  point  of 
view.  If,  for  instance,  doles  had  been 
left  for  bread  and  beer,  that  was  not  the 
beet  way  of  using  the  Charity  ;  but  the 


Charity  ought  to  go  to  those  for  whom 
the  bread  and  beer  was  intended,  and  not 
to  other  classes — for  the  teaching  of  the 
globes  and  such  purposes.  That  was  a 
principle  on  which  they  would  all  agree  ; 
but  what  he  asked  his  right  hon.  Friend 
to  consider  was  that  the  cases  that  had 
been  alluded  to  were  not  recent  cases. 

Mr.  J.  CHAMBERLAIN  :  Yes,  they 
are. 

Sir  W.  harcourt  was  assured 
that  not  one  of  them  came  within  the 
present  Administration. 

Mr.  J.  CHAMBERLAIN  said,  the 
Blue  Coat  School  and  Sutton  Coldfield 
School  were  recent,  and  the  Blue  Coat 
School  was  still  open. 

•Mr.  T.  E.  ELLIS  said,  that  the  Blue 
Coat  School  would  be,  as  before,  for 
necessitous  orphans. 

Mr.  JESSE  COLLINGS  said,  the 
scheme  was  a  living  scheme,  though  it 
had  been  modified. 

Mr.   POWELL    WILLIAMS    (Bir- 
mingham, S.)  said,  that  even  the  modi- 
fied   scheme  took    away    from  the  poor , 
inhabitants  some  of  the  advantages  the 
Charity  conferred. 

Sir  W.  harcourt  said,  he  was 
informed  that  that  was  not  the  case,  but, 
at  all  events,  he  hoped  his  right  hon. 
Friend  and  others  would  be  satisfied  with 
the  declaration  he  had  made.  They 
accepted    the   principle    altogether,  and,. 

according  to  his  observation  and  know- 
ledge, recent  schemes  had  accommodated 
themselves  to  that  principle  much  more 
than  they  did  some  years  ago,  and, 
therefore,  he  hoped  the  Committee  would 
be  satisfied  with  the  discussion  that  had 
taken  place.  The  principle  was  one  that 
was  accepted  by  the  Government,  and 
they  were  prepared  to  act  upon  it  so 
far  as  they  had  any  influence  in  the 
matter. 

Mr.  JESSE  COLLINGS  :  I  beg  to 
move  the  reduction  of  the  Vote  by  the 
sum  of  £5,000. 

Motion  made,  and  Question  proposed, 
**That  £16,674  be  granted  for  the  said 
Service." — {^Mr.  Jesse  Callings.) 

Mr.  POWELL  WILLIAMS  rose, 
when 
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The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  rose 
in  his  place,  and  claimed  to  move,  ^'  That 
the  Question  be'  now  put." 

Mr.  a.  chamberlain  (Worces- 
tershire,  E.)  :  I  rise  to  Order.  Is  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  entitled  to  move 
that  Motion  at  the  conclusion  of  a  speech 
from  a  Minister  ? 

Mr.  J.  CHAMBERLAIN  :  On  the 
point  of  Order,  I  ask  whether  it  has  not 
already  been  ruled  from  the  Chair  that  a 
Minister  of  the  Crown  is  not  entitled  to 
move  the  Closure  after  the  speech  of  a 
Minister  ? 

The  chairman  :  I  heard  what 
was  said — that  a  long  speech  before  the 
Closure  was  moved  ought  to  be  depre- 
cated, but  that  is  not  the  case  here.  The 
Motion  is  perfectly  in  Order. 

Question  put,  "  That  the  Question  be 
now  put."  . 

The  Committee  divided  : — Ayes  113  ; 
Noes  29.— (Division  List,  No.  300.) 

Question  put  accordingly,  "  That 
£16,674  be  granted  for  the  said  Ser- 
vice. 

Mr.  T.  W.  RUSSELL  (Tyrone,  S.)  : 
I  rise  to  Order,  Sir ;  the  doors  are 
open. 

The  chairman  then  directed 
strangers  to  withdraw,  and,  after  the 
usual  interval,  the  Question  was  again 
put. 

The  Committee  divided  : — Ayes  32  ; 
Noes  110.— (Division  List,  No.  301.) 

The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
claimed,  "  That  the  Original  Question  be 
now  put." 

Original  Question  put  accordingly,  and 
agreed  to. 

3.  £25,853,  to  complete  the  sum  for 
Civil  Service  Commission. 

Mr.  HANBURY  (Preston)  had  only 
a  few  words  to  say  on  this  Vote,  princi- 
pally in  connection  with  an  officer  called 
the  Senior  Assistant  Examiner.  This  gen- 
tleman was  drawing  an  excellent  salary 
of  £900  a  year  ;  but,  according  to  a  note 
in  the  Estimates,  he  was  to  receive  an 
additional  sum,  the  amount  of  which 
would    be  stated   in    the    Appropriation 


Account.  That  in  itself  was  objection- 
able, but  he  had  a  further  objection  to 
urge  with  regard  to  this  official,  who  was 
an  Army  examiner.  The  complaint 
made  against  these  Army  examiners  was 
that,  in  the  first  place,  the  papers  set 
varied  so  much  from  year  to  year  that  a 
candidate  had  no  idea  of  the  scope  of  the 
examination  to  which  he  had  to  submit 
himself.  This  complaint  arose  prin- 
cipally in  regard  to  mathematics. 
The  papers  varied  so  much,  and 
were  set  on  such  totally  different 
principles,  that  it  was  absolutely  im- 
possible for  candidates  or  ihose  who 
trained  them  to  have  even  a  general 
knowledge  of  the  paper  that  would  be 
set ;  therefore,  it  became  a  mere  chance. 
It  was  not  the  most  meritorious  person 
who  succeeded,  as  it  depended  entirely 
on  the  kind  of  paper  the  particular 
examiner  chose  to  set.  The  difficulty 
about  it  was  this — that  the  Committee 
never  knew  who  these  examiners  were, 
and,  therefore,  those  who  were  subjected 
to  this  kind  of  examination  were  unable 
to  obtain  any  kind  of  redress,  and  it  was 
difficult  to  attack  them  upon  this  Vote 
because  the  Civil  Service  Commissioners, 
afforded  them  no  idea  who  these  gentle- 
men were.  He  thought  the  Secretary  of 
State  for  War  would  agree  with  him 
that  this  was  a  real  grievance.  Again,  it 
was  technically  wrong  to  say  of  a  Senior 
Assistant  Examiner — **  We  cannot  tell 
you  beforehand  what  is  to  be  paid  to 
this  gentleman,  but  it  will  all  come  in 
the  Appropriation  Account."  These 
things  ought  to  be  stated  plainly  on  the 
Estimates,  and  they  ought  to  know  what 
was  going  to  be  paid.  It  was  also 
grossly  unfair  that  these  examination 
papers  and  the  manner  in  which  the 
examination  was  conducted  varied  en- 
tirely year  by  year. 

•Sir  R.  temple  (Surrey,  Kingston), 

in  continuation  of  what  bad  been  said  by 

the  Member  for  Preston,  said,  he   also 

had  received  several  letters  complaining 

about  the  examination  papers,  particularly 
the  mathematical  papers.  The  letters 
went  into  detail  to  such  an  extent  that 
he  thought  the  Committee  would  hardly 
be  able  to  cope  with  them,  but  he  wished 
to  state  in  general  tenns  there  was  very 
great  dissatisfaction  at  the  manner  in 
which  the  examinations  were  conducted, 
especially   with   regard  to  the  uncertain 
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character  of  the  papers  :  one  set  of  ques- 
tions one  year  and  a  very  different  set 
another  year;  one  set  very  difficult  an. i 
another  year  very  much  easier,  intro- 
ducing an  element  of  uncertainty  into  the 
competition.  He  presumed  the  Civil 
Service  Commission  exercised  a  general 
supervision  over  the  examiners  ;  hut  when 
complaints  were  publicly  and  generally 
made,  it  became  the  duty  of  Members  of 
this  House  to  draw  the  attention  of  Her 
Majesty's  Government  to  them. 

Mr.  a.  J.  BALFOUR  (Manchester, 

£.)  said,  he  rose  to  make  an  observation 

on  this  Vote,  mainly  because  he  thought 

he  should  have  one  sympathetic  auditor 

in  the  person  of  the  Secretary  of  State 

for  the  Home  Department.      The  right 

hon.  Gentleman  gave  them  the  other  day 

an  account  of  certain  alterations  he  was 

making  in  the  examinations  of  Factory 

Inspectors  under  the  Home  Office.     The 

whole  tendency  and  course  of  his  ad- 
ministration apparently  was  to  diminish 
the  weight  which  was  at  present  unfor- 
tunately given  in  our  public  examinations 
to  special  subjects.  He  recollected  that 
in  the  course  of  his  speech  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  said  the  weight  attached  to 
correct  spelling  in  all  our  public  examina- 
tions was  wholly  ridiculous  and  wholly 
indefensible.  The  system  of  selection  by 
public  examination  was  one  that  was 
absolutely  necessary ;  it  was  the  necessary 
alternative  of  the  other  system  of  patron- 
age which  used  to  prevail,  and  which 
had  one  objection  that  was  overwhelming. 
It  made  the  life  of  the  Minister  who  had 
to  give  the  patronage  absolutely  intoler- 
able ;  therefore,  outiof  pity  to  unfortunate 
gentlemen  sitting  on  the  Front  Bench, 
he  should  never  advocate  even  the 
smallest  return  to  the  ancient  system 
under  which  places  of  trust  were  filled 
np.  But  they  must  all  admit  that  while 
examination  was  a  capable  machinery 
for  selecting  men  to  fill  appointments  in 
the  Public  Service  and  removed  any  sus- 
picion of  jobbery,  he  did  not  believe  that 
examination  did  much  in  excluding  unfit 
men  or  including  the  fit  men.  He  had 
come  across,  during  his  experience,  num- 
berless examples  of  men  who  would  have 
made  excellent  soldiers  and  have  done 
excellent  service  to  the  country,  but  who, 
through  some  defect  more  of  the  eye  than 
anything  else,  had  not  acquired  the  art  of 


spelling.  As  everyone  knew,  the  Eng- 
lish language  was  supplied  with  no  rule, 
and  spelling  supplied  no  test  of  in- 
tellectual capacity  whatever,  neverthe- 
less the  Civil  Service  Commissioners  had 
constantly  kept  out  these  unfoitunate 
men,  and  made  them  go  through  hours  of 
dictation  in  order  to  get  through  the  ex- 
amination, a  process  which  must  have 
been  a  sheer  waste  of  time.  He  did  not 
know  what  Army  coaches  thought  about 
it,  but  he  was  certain  there  was  nothing 
that  so  disgusted  pupils  or  degraded  the 
whole  subject  of  examination  as  the 
habit  of  teaching  perfectly  arbitrary 
symbols  of  unusual  words.  He  hoped 
that  so  far  as  the  Government  could 
exercise  any  influence  they  would  ex- 
ercise it  in  the  direction  of  broadening^ 
the  scope  of  the  examination — that  they 
would  not  make  it  more  difficult,  but 
would  make  it  a  better  test  of  intellectual 
ability  and  capacity. 

•The  SECRETARY  of  STATE  for 
WAR  (Mr.  Campbell-Bannerman, 
Stirling,  &c.)  was  not  disposed  to  follow 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman,  who,  as  he 
understood,  did  not  view  with  any  favour 
the  system  of  competitive  examinations 
for  entrance  into  the  Public  Service,  and 
did  not  desire  it  should  be  a  test  of  the 
accuracy  of  the  education  which  the 
candidates  had  received.  They  must 
have  competitive  examination  in  some 
way,  the  object,  so  far  as  the  Army  was 
concerned,  being  to  test  those  who  ap- 
peared as  candidates  to  ascertain  whether 
they  had  received  the  ordinary  average 
education  of  a  young  man  of  their  age, 
but  whether  they  followed  the  best 
course  in  applying  that  test  he  could 
not  say.  He  was  not  sure  that  it  was 
the  best  course  so  far  as  the  Army  was 
concerned,  and  within  the  last  couple  of 
months  he  had  appointed  a  Committee, 
on  which  several  Members  of  Parliament 
and  one  of  the  Civil  Service  Com- 
missioners had  a  seat,  to  inquire  into  the 
examinations  now  held  for  admission  to 
the  Army.  Undoubtedly  the  system  had 
been  allowed,  if  he  might  say  so,  to 
stumble  along  for  many  years  without  any 
fixed  principle  bein^  laid  down.  As  at 
present  conducted,  he  did  not  say 
whether  it  was  open  to  objection 
or  whether  it  was  not,  but  he 
thought     it     was    time     to     have     an 
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examination  into  (lie  subject  to  see 
how  far  these  examinations  could  be 
made  to  fulfil,  better  perliaps  than  tbey 
did  now,  their  proper  functions,  which 
were,  m  be  had  said,  to  teal  the  educa- 
tion of  young  men  who  ofTered  them- 
selves as  candidates.  The  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman said  he  had  met  many  a  young 
man  who  would  have  made  a  splendid 
soldier,  but  was  excluded  for  defective 
spelling.  But  no  doubt  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  had  met  many  young  men 
equally  likely  to  make  splendid  soldiers 
who  were  able  at  the  age  of  17  or  IS  years 
of  age  to  upell  correctly,  and,  notwith- 
atanding  the  authority  of  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman,  he  would  prefer  the  one  who 
could  spell  to  the  one  who  could  not. 
He  believed  it  whs  a  decided  advantage 
to  spell  correctly,  and  he  could  go 
further  and  say  that  he  thought  reading 
and  writing  a  useful  accomplishment. 
He  joined  issue  with  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman,  and  believed  they  coutd  com- 
bine the  highest  soldierly  qualiticH,  or 
any  other,  with  a  thorough,  sound,  and 
general  eilucation.  Now  lie  came  to  the 
point  raised  by  the  hon.  Member  for 
rreston  (Mr.  Hanbury)  and  the  hon. 
Member  for  Kingston  (Sir  R.  Temple), 
who  Btoteil  (hat  the  papers  set  for  the 
examination  varied  bo  much,  especially 
in  mathematics,  that  no  one  knew  what 
sort  of  questions  were  going  to  be 
asked.  The  Committee  would  hardly 
believe  that  all  the  correspondence  re- 
ceived by  (he  hon.  Member  had  reference 
to  one  particular  case  for  entrance  to  the 
Staff  College  not  long  ago.  The  gentle- 
man who  had  been  in  the  habit  of  ex- 
amining in  mathematics  died,  and  it  was 
necessary  to  appoint  a  successor.  The 
•ucoesaor  had  a  liitTerent  system  of  ex- 
amination, aud  set  papers  a  good  deal 
higher  than  ha<]  been  llin  case  in 
previons  years.  For  his  part  he  differed 
from  the  hon.  Menilier,  for  he  did  not 
think  it  was  desirable  that  the  papers 
should  be  almost  i<Ieulical  ;  if  they  were 
to  act  as  a  test  at  all  a  little  variety 
might  perhaps  be  admitted.  In  this  case 
he  bad  satisfied  himself  there  was  a  very 
substantial  grievance  on  the  part  of  those 
who  entered  as  candidalc!>,  especially  as  it 
wag  a  subject  on  which  they  hadio  obtain  a 
certain  number  of  marks  to  qualify.  This 
WBB  the  crux  of  the  complaint,  and  with 
the  view  of  meeting  this  the  Civil 
Service  Comr  ' 


very  generously 
Mr,  Campbell'Bannerman 


reduced  the  number  of  qualifying  marka, 
so  that  in  reality  the  difficulty  of  obtain- 
ing qualifyiog  marks  on  that  occasion 
was  the  same  as  that  which  prevailed  in 
previous  years,  and  in  that  way  any 
grievance  that  existed  had  been  removed. 
With  regard  to  the  question  raised  as  to 
the  salary  of  the  Senior  Assistant  Ex- 
aminer he  must  say  he  was  not  aware  of 
it,  and  the  attention  of  the  Secretary  to 
the  Treasury,  he  believed,  had  not  before 
been  called  to  it ;  but  now  that  atteutioa 
had  been  called  to  jt  his  right  bon. 
Friend  would  ascertain  if  there  was  any 
substantial  reason  for  so  apparently 
anomalous  a  way  of  recomi>enHing  a 
public  servant,  and  if  there  was  no  such 
reason  it  would  be  rectified  for  the 
future. 

Mr.  hanbury  said,  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  had  misunderstood  bim  if  he 
thought,  as  he  seemed  to  have  thought 
from  his  remarks,  that  he  (Mr.  Hanbury) 
objected  to  the  examination  papers  vary- 
ing from  yaar  to  year.  Of  course,  tbey 
must  vary,  but  what  he  objected  to  was 
that  last  year  a  much  higher  paper  was 
set  in  mathematics  than  bad  been  set  in 
previous  years,  aud  the  right  bon.  Gen- 
tleman admitted  that  that  constituted  a 
real  grievance.  What  he  was  con- 
tending for  was  that  the  same  standard 
etv>uld  be  adopted  from  year  to  year — 
that  there  should  not  bo  a  great  jump 
upwards  in  any  particular  year  aa 
was  flie  case  last  year,  especially 
as  those  'were  qualifyiog  ozaminaliona. 
When  this  happened  it  was  hard  on  the 
candidates,  and  what  he  wauted  to 
secure  was  that  when  the  Civil  Service 
Commissiunera'  appointed  a  new  exa- 
miner they  shou^i'l  have  some  guamntee 
that  the  standard  '  should  not  be  raised. 
He  should  like  to  get  from  the  right 
hon.  Geullemau  wbiftber  the  gentleman 
who  bad  occasioned  .ill  this  trouble  was 
to  be  the  examiner  in  future  ;  and,  if  so, 
whether  the  Civil  Service  Com- 
missioners would  see  ihat  the  papers 
were  more  fairly  set.'  He  understood* 
this  man  was  at  the  bogiuniiig  of  his 
career  as  an  Army  Exainiiuer,  and  unless 
some  check  was  put  on  ( hey  would  have 
the   same    kind    of    gri-evance    another 

•Mr.     CAMPBELL-BAKNERMAN 
admitted  that  the  standartJ  was   a  little 
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high,  but  perhaps  the  examiner  had 
an  entire  misconception  of  the  power  of 
these  candidates  to  answer  questions. 
There  was  no  reason  to  suppose  he  would 
repeat  the  incident. 

•Mr.  GIBSON  BOWLES  (Lynn 
Regis)  trusted  the  Committee  would  not 
be  drawn  by  the  answer  of  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  into  a  prolonged  dis- 
cussion as  to  the  merits  of  competitive 
examinations.  His  opinion  was  that 
spelling  had  been  created  into  a  fetish, 
and  though  no  one  could  object  to 
competitive  examinations,  they  did  object 
to  their  being  so  purely,  so  entirely,  and 
so  exclusively  literary.  An  examination 
in  horsemanship  and  swordsmanship  he 
thought  would  be  far  more  effective. 
But  he  rose  in  order  to  follow  up  and  re- 
enforce  the  remarks  of  his  hon.  Friend 
the  Member  for  Preston  (Mr.  Hanbury), 
as  to  the  Senior  Assistant  Examiner. 
This  was  one  of  his  traditional  foes.  He 
was  a  pluralist,  and  they  did  not  know 
what  his  second  salary  was,  though  he 
understood  the  matter  would  be  looked 
into  by  the  Secretary  to  the  Treasury. 
But  there  was  a  much  larger  matter 
arising  out  of  the  Vote.  The  whole 
Vot6  was  for  £40,000,  and  he  found  that 
a  third  of  the  Vote — represented  by  the 
«um  of  £13,800,  with  trimmings  that 
were  not  stated — was  paid  to  assistant 
examiners.  Now,  who  these  assistant 
examiners  were,  what  their  names  were, 
what  were  their  numbers,  or  what  were 
their  duties  they  wore  not  told  ;  there 
was  not  a  word  mentioned  about  any 
one  of  them.  How  could  the  Committee 
be  justified  in  voting  so  large  a  sum  to 
purely  unociymous  persons  ?  In  a 
former  part  of  the  Vote  the  name  of  a 
humble  charwoman  was  given,  and  he 
could  not  understand  the  justification  of 
voting  £13,000  without  knowing  who 
was  to  get  it.  There  was  a  danger  in 
omitting  names.  It  was  a  reproach,  he 
believed,  justly  addressed  to  the  system 
of'competitive  examination   that  it   had 
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bred  a  number  of  "  crammers,"  whose 
business  it  was  to  fill  young  men  with  a 
certain  amount  of  knowledge  which  thev 
imme<liately  afterwards  lost  altogether. 
In  order  to  avoid  the  very  great 
danger  of  these  crammers  coming  into 
undesirable  contact  with  the  examiners, 
it  was  essential  that  the  latter  should  be 


men  of  character,  and  men  whose  names 
were  published.  The  Committee  ought 
to  know  who  the  examiners  were,  or, 
at  least,  how  many  of  them  there  were, 
and  what  salaries  they  got.  Another 
objection  he  had  to  the  Vote  was  that 
part  of  it  went  in  grants  to  existing 
public  servants,  not  one  of  whom  was 
named.  What  a  vista  of  pluralism  this 
opened  up.  He  trusted  that  the  Secretary 
to  the  Treasury  would,  at  least,  state  how 
the  Vote  was  allocated,  and  what  each 
salary  amounted  to. 

Mr.   T.    p.  O'CONNOR  (Liverpool 

Scotland)  remarked  that  the  manner  in 

which   Civil    Service  examinations  were 

conducted  was  a  subject  which  interested 

tens  of  thousands  of  young  men  who  had 

no  capital    and  no    means    or    position 

except   those    which    were    awarded  to 

them    by  their  ability  and    knowledge. 

He  thought  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  the 

Leader   of  the    Opposition  (Mr.  A.     J 

Balfour)  had  been  right  in  putting  in  a 

general    objection  to    the    too    prudent 

superstition,    which  was  borrowed,  to   a 

certain   extent,    from    the   example    of 

China,  that  competitive  examination  was 
to  be  regarded  as  the  best  means  of  find- 
ing out  the  talents  of  those  who  were 
examined.  He  thought,  however,  that 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  had  not  been 
quite  happy  in  the  subject  he  had 
selected.  It  was  quite  evident  that  men  in 
all  classes  of  life  had  shown  an  incurable 
incapacity  to  spell  correctly.  M.  Thiers 
was  never  able  to  spell  the  word 
academies  and  always  insisted  on  putting 
in  two  c's.  There  had  been  instances  in 
military  history  of  some  of  the  ablest 
Generals  being  unable  to  spell  the  com* 
monest  words,  and  he  believed  the  Duke 
of  Wellington  was  never  strong  in  his 
orthography.  He  thought  the  present 
method  of  conducting  Civil  Service 
examinations  was  open  to  much  graver 
charges.  He  felt  some  difficulty  in  say- 
ing it  in  the  presence  of  the  gentle- 
man who  was  then  acting  as  Chairman, 
[Mr.  RoBY  was  temporarily  occupying 
the  Chair]  and  who  was  the  author  of 
the  best  Latin  Grammar  ever  published  ; 
but  the  Civil  Service  examinations  set 
the  seal  on  the  superstition  that  Latin 
and  Greek  were  necessary  for  every  man 
and   every     class.       He  was    glad     to 
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say  we  bad  got  a  little  beyond  tbe  time 
wben  Greek  and  Latiu  scbolarsbip  was 
tbe  ooly  form  of  Hcbolarly  reputa- 
tion tbat  was  recognised,  and  was  tbe 
best  means  of  getting  as  bigb  as  tbe 
Episcopal  Bencb.  Tbe  superstition, 
bowever,  still  remained,  and  be  tbougbt 
tbe  Civil  Service  examinations  set  the 
seal  upon  it.  A  furtber  objection  to 
tbem  was  tbat  tbey  trained  tbe  memory 
to  tbe  detriment  of  any  intellectual 
faculty.  In  bis  early  days  be  intended  to 
go  in  for  a  Civil  Service  examination, 
and  be  used  to  read  very  carefully  tbe 
Civil  Service  papers,  so  tbat  be  knew 
sometbing  about  tbem.  He  agreed  witb 
tbe  criticism  tbat  bad  been  passed  upon 
tbe  examinations  by  many  eminent  men, 
tbat  questions  wbicb  really  were  test  of 
memory  some  of  tbe  most  bigbly  edu- 
cated literary  men  were  unable  to  answer. 
In  bis  opinion,  a  good  deal  more  atten- 
tion ougbt  to  be  paid  by  tbe  Civil 
Service  Commissioners  to  tbe  training  of 
babits  of  observation.  He  agreed  witb  tbe 
Secretary  of  State  for  War  (Mr.  Camp- 
bell-Ban nerman)  tbat  a  soldier  was  not  a 
worse  soldier  for  being  unable  to  spell 
correctly.  At  tbe  same  time,  tbe  rigbt 
bon.  Gentleman  knew  very  well  tbat  in 
tbese  days  war  was  a  matter  of  science, 
and  tbat  intellectual  powers  were  of  far 
greater  importance  tbanpbysical  capacity. 
He  agreed  witb  tbe  bon.  Member  for 
Lynn  Regis  (Mr.  Gibson  Bowles)  tbat 
tbe  "  crammer  "  was  to  a  large  extent  an 
abnormal  growtb  of  tbe  present  system 
of  Civil  Service  examinations.  One  of 
tbe  reasons  wby  tbe  "  crammer,"  or 
"grinder,"  bad  succeeded  so  well  was 
tbat  bis  metbods  of  education  were  so 
unconventional  and  so  scientific  tbat 
people  could  learn  more  from  bim  in  a 
year  tban  tbey  could  learn  in  a  public 
scbool  in  tbree  or  four  years.  A  former 
Member  of  tbe  House  of  Commons,  Mr. 
Walter  Wren,  one  of  tbe  ablest  men  bo 
(Mr.  T.  P.  O'Connor)  ever  met,  and  one 
of  tbe  most  successful  grinders,  was  an 
admirable  teacber.  At  tbe  same  time, 
tbe  system  of  stuffing  men  in  mucb  tbe 
manner  as  a  Strasburg  goose  was  stuffed 
for  tbe  market  was  a  very  bad  form  of 
intellectual  training.  He  ratber  disagreed 
witb  tbe  bon.  Gentleman  wbo  raised  tbe 
question,  as  be  (Mr.  O'Connor)  tbougbt 
it  most  desirable  tbat  tbe  examination 
papers  sbould,  as  far  as  possible,  be 
different  from  year  to  year,  so  tbat  tbe 

Mr.  T.P.  O'Connor 


idiosyncracies  of  tbe  examiners  migbt 
not  become  familiar  to  tbe  "grinders.'* 
His  great  point,  bowever,  was  the 
desirability  of  disestablishing  Greek  and 
Latin  from  tbe  absurd  supremacy  which 
tbey  at  present  held  in  tbe  education  of 
the  country.  He  hoped  that  tbe  Secre- 
tary to  tbe  Treasury,  before  tbe  Vote 
came  on  in  another  Session,  would  devote 
some  consideration  to  tbe  question  whe- 
ther it  would  be  possible  to  make  tbe 
Civil  Service  Examiners  bring  tbe  ex- 
amination more  into  accord  with  modem 
ideas. 

Mk.  THEOBALD  (Essex,  Romford; 
asked  whether,  as  tbe  Civil  Service  Ex- 
aminers examined  for  tbe  Indian  as  well 
as  tbe  British  Service,  tbey  got  any  pay 
from  tbe  Indian  Government  ?  He 
furtber  wished  to  know  wbo  received  tbe 
£5,000  tbat  was  down  for  bonuses  ? 

The  secretary  to  the  TREA- 
SURY (Sir  J.  T.  HiBBERT,  Oldham)  : 
In  reply  to  tbe  question  tbat  has  just 
been  put  to  me,  I  have  to  say  that  the 
India  Office  pays  its  proportion  of  tbe 
cost  of  the  examinations.     I  am  not  now 

in  a  position  to  reply  as  to  the  bonuses  ; 
but  I  shall  be  happy  to  do  so  upon  the 
Report.  Tbe  bon.  Member  for  the  Scot- 
land Division  of  Liverpool  (Mr.  T.  P^ 
O'Connor)  has  made  a  most  interesting 
speech  on  tbe  general  question  ;  but  I 
am  sure  tbat  at  this  late  hour,  and  in 
view  of  tbe  great  pressure  to  which  we 
are  subjected,  be  will  not  expect  me  to 
reply  at  any  length.  I  can  only  promise 
to  consider  what  be  has  said,  and  to  see 
whether  any  of  the  proposals  he  baa 
I  made  can  be  adopted  witb  advantage  to 
tbe  country.  I  rose  principally  ta 
answer  my  bon.  Friend  tbe  Member  for 
Lynn  Regis  (Mr.  Gibson  Bowles).  A& 
to  the  money  voted  in  a  lump  sum,  it  ia 
impossible  to  give  the  details  of  tbe  ex- 
penditure, because  tbe  amount  is  put  oa 
tbe  Estimates  long  before  tbe  cxamincra 
have  been  chosen.  Tbe  assistant  ex- 
aminers vary  from  year  to  year,  and  even 
during  tbe  year,  so  that  it  is  quite  im- 
possible to  put  down  tbe  names  and  the 
amounts  received  by  each  persou^ 
With  respect  to  those  wbo  are  officers 
in  Public  Departments,  their  names  will 
appear  in  tbe  Appropriation  Accounts,  and 
it  is  not  possible  to  give  tbem  in  the  Esti- 
mates.    Witb  respect  to  tbe  names  of  all 
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Reports  of  the  Civil  Service  Commis- 
sioners, being,  however,  published  after 
the  event.  That  is  all  the  information  I 
can  give  in  reply  to  the  questions  put  to 
me. 

General  GOLDSWORTHY  (Ham- 
mersmith) said,  he  agreed  with  most 
that  bad  fallen  from  the  hon.  Member 
for  the  Scotland  Division  (Mr.  T.  P. 
O^Connor),  and  urged  that  the  examina- 
tions should  be  of  a  practical  character. 
Many  of  the  questions  put  were  of  an 
absolutely  useless  character.  They 
could  not  show  whether  the  person 
examined  had  any  practical  knowledge 
of  the  subject,  but  were  merely  catch 
questions  to  see  whether  he  had  learnt 
certain  things  by  rote.     The  conduct  of 

the  examinations  was  a  matter  which 
deserved  attention.  On  a  recent  occasion, 
in  an  Army  examination,  one  of  the  ex- 
aminers had  a  very  bad  cold  ;  and,  as 
he  was  the  person  who  had  to  conduct 
the  dictation,  very  few  of  the  young  men 
present,except  those  who  were  close  to  him, 
were  able  to  hear  what  was  read  out.  Some 
attention  should  be  given  to  physical  as 
well  as  intellectual  qualificatious  for  a 
position  in  the  Army  ;  and  he  thought 
the  candidates  ought  not  to  have  to  learn 
a  lot  of  subjects  which  would  be  of  no  use 
to  them.  He  could  not  conceive  what  was 
the  use  of  higher  mathematics  to  the 
general  run  of  Staff  officers.  The 
Jesuits,  who  were  the  best  teachers  in 
the  world,  studied  the  capabilities  of 
their  students,  and  trained  them  to  excel 
in  one  thing  or  another.  The  Army 
authorities,  on  the  other  hand,  said  that 
unless  the  candidates  excelled  in  every- 
thing they  were  of  no  use.  It  would  be 
far  better,  in  his  opinion,  to  adopt  the 
system  of  the  Jesuits,  and  employ  men 
some  of  whom  excelled  in  one  thing  and 
some  in  another. 

Mr.  POWELL  WILLIAMS  (Bir- 
mingham, S.)  said,  his  attention  had  been 
called  to  a  practical  point,  in  regard  to 
which  candidates  for  minor  appointments 
in  the  Post  Office  were  subjected  to  con- 
siderable hardship.  A  short  time  ago  he 
received  a  letter  from  a  man  who  desired 
to  compete  for  an  appointment  in  the 
Leicester   Post   Office,  and    who   wrote 


man  obtained  a  nomination,  but  he  sub- 
sequently wrote  to  say  ho  had  been 
rejected  in  handwriting.  He  (Mr. 
Powell  Williams)  thought  that  a  man 
who  rejected  that  handwriting  would 
have  rejected  the "  handwriting  on  the 
wall."  On  asking  why  the  handwriting 
was  objected  to,  the  candidate  was 
told  that  the  style  was  not  good,  and 
that  the  Post  Office  Authorities  required 
a  more  commercial  style.  If  there  was 
any  particular  style  of  handwriting 
which  the  Civil  Service  Commissioners 
required  for  such  appointments,  effective 
steps  ought  to  be  taken  in  order  to  bring 
to  the  notice  of  those  who  sought  the 
appointments  what  kind  of  handwriting 
was  likely  to  satisfy  the  examiners. 
He  should  like  to  know  whether 
it  was  the  fact  that  literary  examina- 
tions were  imposed  upon  persons  who 
were  employed  as  charwomen  in 
the  House  of  Commons  ;  and,  if  so, 
what  kind  of  examinations  they  were  ? 
Were  they  examined  in  the  broom  or 
what  ?  As  to  the  subject  referred  to  by 
the  Leader  of  the  Opposition  (Mr.  A.  J. 
Balfour),  and  about  which  a  very 
interesting  speech  had  been  delivered  by 
the  Member  for  the  Scotland  Division, 
he  thought  a  great  deal  too  much  stress 
had  been  laid  on  these  examinations. 
Unquestionably,  the  great  defect  was 
that  they  never  tested  the  judgment  and 
tact  of  the  person  who  was  subject  to 
them.  He  thought  that  if  the  examina- 
tions were  better  addressed  to  the  objects 
which  the  Public  Departments  set 
before  them — that  of  obtaining  men  of 
capacity,  and  not  simply  men  of  know- 
ledge— it  would  be  better  for  the  Public 
Service. 

Mr.  J.  LOWTHER  (Kent,  Thanet) 

wished  to  understand  whether  not  only 

the  Army  examinations,  but  the  whole 

of  the  examinations  under  the  jurisdiction 

of  the  Civil  Service  Commissioners  shouli 

be  made  the  subject  of  inquir^iiJl^con- 
sideration  on  the  part  of  the  G#verument. 
He  thought  it  was  quite  clea|F  that  there 
was  a  bona  fide  convictionl  prevailing 
with  tolerable  unanimity  inAll  quarters 
that  something  was  decidaply  wrong  in 
connection  with  the  bulkyot  these  exami- 
nations. The  complain^  was  generally 
made  that  the  examuners,  for  the  most 
part,  set  themselves  t&  find  out  not  what 
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the  competitor  knew,  but,  if  possible, 
what  he  did  not  know.  The  consequence 
was  that  very  often  the  result  of  an 
examination  was  that  the  best  men  were 
kept  out  of  the  Service.  Probably  no 
system  could  be  devised  which  would  be 
entirely  free  from  serious  objection,  but 
he  hoped  the  Government  would  endea- 
vour to  arrive  at  some  satisfactory 
solution  of  the  question. 

Vote  agreed  to. 

4.  £33,467,  to  complete  the  sum  for 
Exchequer  and  Audit  Department. 

Mr.  J.  CHAMBERLAIN  asked 
when  Progress  was  to  be  reported,  as  he 
understood  that  the  Sitting  was  to  close 
at  7,  and  that  Report  of  Supply  had 
to  be  taken. 

Sir  W.  HARCOURT:  We  will 
move  to  report  Progress  at  about  half- 
past  6. 

Vote  agreed  to. 

5.  £3,353,  to  complete  the  sum  for 
Friendly  Societies  Registry. 

Mr.  HANBURY  said,  the  Registrar, 
in  his  last  Report  on  this  Vote,  made 
some  remarks  in  regard  to  the  inadequate 
way  in  which  the  accounts  of  the  sur- 
veyors were  sent  in.  They  all  knew 
there  had  recently  been  some  gross  cases 
of  loss  in  connection  with  funds  of  this 

description — poor  people,  unfortunately, 
losing  the  accumulations  of  years.  Well, 
80  far  as  he  could  recollect,  the  Chief 
Registrar  said  that  the  law  enforcing 
on  these  different  surveyors  an  account 
of  their  annual  receipts  and  payments 
should  be  more  stringently  carried  out. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  there  had 
been  very  few  prosecutions  for  neglect- 
ing to  carry  out  these  duties ; 
and  he  thought  it  important,  looking  at 
the  class  of  persons  who  invested  their 
saviu^q  in  this  way,  that  the  Govern- 
ment shouij  iusist  upon  proper  accounts 
being  rende-ed.  He  should  like  to  know 
whether  a»>thing  had  been  done  to  carry 
out  the  wislieg  ^f  t^g  Registrar. 

•Mr.  gibbon  BOWLES    said,  that 
under  Sub-heat  g  j^g  ^^^  ^^  j^^^  f^^ 

cost  of  prosecuting  contemplated.     He 
did    not    understa^j    ^YivlI  that  meant. 
Were  the  prosecutio,g  referred  to  settled, 
Mr,  J.  Lowtker 


or  was  it  meant  that  they  would  probably 
take  place  ? 

•Sir  J.  T.  HIBBERT  said,  that  pro- 
vision had  to  be  made  in  the  Estimates 
for  prosecutions  which  might  be  ex- 
pected during  the  year. 

General    GOLDSWORTHY    said, 

he  hoped  the  Government   would    take 

steps  not  only  to  see  that  proper  accounts 

were  rendered,  but  that  the  funds  which 

were  stated  to  be  in  existence  really  were 

in  existence.     It  was  a  frightful    thing 

for  some  of  these  old  people,  who  had 

been  putting  by  money  all  their  lives,  to 
find  when  they  reached  old  age  that 
every  penny  of  it  had  evaporated,  and  in 
a  Society  bearing  the  Government  stamp. 
These  Societies  with  the  Government 
stamp  were  like  patent  medicines.  People 
imagined  that  they  were  guaranteed  by 
Government,  and  that  they  must  be  of 
the  very  best  kind.  Ho  trusted  that  in 
future  the  poorer  classes  would  be 
assured  that  if  they  invested  in  these 
Societies  the  benefits  announced  could 
be  aflforded  by  the  subscriptions,  and  that 
the  subscriptions  would  not  be  improperly 
made  away  with. 

Mr.  J.  LOWTHER  (Kent,  Thanet) 
said,  he  thought  that  before  any  Society 
could  place  itself  under  the  State  there 
should  be  full  inquiry  into  all  its 
methods.  He  did  not  know  whether 
particular  Society  about  which  there  had 
been  a  great  deal  of  discussion  lately 
came  under  this  Vote 

Mr.  ASQUITH  :  No. 

Mr.  J.  LOWTHER  said,  the  danger 

would  be  greater  than  ever  if  Societies 

such  as  that  could  obtain  the  imprimatur 

of  the  State.  He  wished  to  know  pre- 
cisely what  steps  were  taken  to  ascertain, 
before  these  Societies  were  passed  by  the 
Registrar,  whether  or  not  they  were  con- 
ducted with  regularity  ?  So  far  as  the 
old  Societies  were  concerned,  there  was 
every  reason  to  believe  that  they  regarded 
the  intervention  of  the  State  as  a  great 
boon,  provided  it  were  not  carrieil  too  far. 

•Mr.  T.  H.  BOLTON  (St.  Pancras,N.) 
said,  the  hon.  and  gallant  Member 
opposite  had  raised  rather  a  large  ques- 
tion ;  but  he  (Mr.  Bolton)  desired  only 
to  make  one  observation  upon  it.     The 
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certificate  which  was  given  to  the  had  suggested  that  established  Societies, 
Societies  was  hardly  sufficiently  clear  to  like  the  Oddfellows  and  the  Foresters, 
show  that  it  did  not  warrant  or  guarantee  which  had  millions  in  their  colFers,  should 
the  Society — that  it  did  not  give  any  be  subjected  to  Government  interference. 
Government  sanction  or  recommendation  On  the  contrary,  he  had  frequently 
— but  merely  certified  that  certain  legal  strongly  denounced  all  attemps  to  inter- 
formalities  had  been  complied  with.  The  fere  with  the  work  of  these  Societies  by 
result  was  that  frequently  an  unsatis-  the  State.  What  he  had  intended  to 
factory  Society  got  a  sort  of  hall-mark,  convey  was  that  before  the  Government 
and  through  being  registered  secured  sub-  allowed  any  organisation  whose  solvency 
scriptions  which  it  would  not  otherwise  would  not  be  a  matter  of  certainty  to 
obtain.  If  the  Government  would  consider  shelter  itself  under  the  a3gis  of  an  official 
the  desirability  of  making  the  certificate  audit,  an  inquiry  ought  to  be  made  as  to 
perfectly  clear  in  the  direction  he  had  its  character.  They  knew  all  about  the 
indicated  it  would  be  doing  a  service  to  old  Societies,  and  the  less  they  interfered 
a  large  class  of  persons  who  were  much  with  them  the  better.  Far  be  it  from, 
misled  in  this  matter.  him  to  suggest  that  they  should  incur 

Sir    W.    HARCOURT:     I    cannot  ""^  responsibility   in   the   matter      He 

^,    ,  ^,      ,.  .     ,,     ^     .    .              .,  asrreed   that   no  meddlesome    omcialism 

agree  that  the  Priendly  Societies  would  ^g^^i^  ^  ^ppU^d  to  the  old  Societies, 

look   with  any  favour  on    Government  but  he  thought  they  ought  not  to  lend 

intervention.       I  have  recently    had   a  facilities  through  a  Vote  of  this  kind  to 

great  deal    to  do  with    some   of   these  any   institution   which   could  not  prove 

Societies— including  the  most  powerful  »^1^    to    be     of    a    thoroughly    sound 

—and  I  can  assure  the  Committee  that  ^^*'**c^®r. 

there  is  nothing  they  object  to  more  than  •Sir     J.    T.    HIBBERT     said,     the 

Government     interference.        Some     of  Registrar  had,  under  the  Act  of  Parlia- 

these     great     organisations,    which    in  ^^^^    ^^^^^j^        ^^ig^,^    ^^^^^^   ^^     er- 

tormer  days    were   lavishly    conducted,  .            o     .  ^.                   ^  v        i  *    «I  *^ 

found     the     necessity     of     introducing  ^^™-     Societies  were  not  bound  to  go  to 

reforms.    They  introduced  those  reforms,  ^^®  Registrar.     They  were  not  compelled 

and    are  now   on   a   sound    foundation,  to    be    registered ;  but   if   any    Society 

That    was  a  spirit  which   ought    to  be  wished   to   have   the   signature    of    the 

encouraged,  and  which  ought  not  to  be  Registrar  it  would  go  to  him  and  hand  in 

interfered  with.      With  regard  to   new  a  copy  of  its  regulations  and  its  scale  of 

Societies,      I     believe     that    where     a  payments,    and    if    the    Registrar   was 

certificate  is    given    there  is  a    certain  satisfied  he  gave  a  certificate.     But  he 

inquiry   as    to  whether    the    rules    are  did   not  give  a  guarantee  in  any  way. 

reasonable  and  the  tables  are  fair ;  but  That  certificate  was  a  great  advantage, 

it  cannot  be  understood,  nor  has  it  been  and,    so    far,   the    Registrar  did    good 

the     fact,     that      that     constitutes      a  service. 

guarantee  of  solvency  to   the    Society.  Mr.  J.  LOWTHER  :  If  the  Society 

There  may  be  cases  in  which,  through  j^  a  sound  one. 
tbe  carelessness  with  which  the  Societies 

are  conducted,  the  certificate  becomes  •Sir  J.  T.  HIBBERT  said,  that  if  it 
perfectly  illusory.  That  is  the  state  of  was  not  sound  the  Registrar  did  not 
the  case.  I  confess  that,  so  far  as  I  am  give  a  certificate.  He  saw  their  rules 
able  to  understand  the  subject,  I  am  not  ^nd  regulations  and  their  scale  of  pay- 
disposed  to  place  the  State  in  any  way  ^^^^^     ^^^  j^  ^^  ^^^„^  ^^^^  ^^      ^^^^ 

IL      LSTZf      .^     ^"^'•^"^.^.  ^^  not   satisfactory  he  declined   to  Jive  a 

wl     'i  ^^                 r    .  ^TT":  certificate.     He  agreed  with  everything 

^  Z   LLZ    ^7      l7  T  '       "'  the  hon.  and  gallant  Gentleman  opposite 

to    the    prudence    and    self-reliance    of  ^^^  ^^j^  ^  ^^^^  „^^^^j      ^^  protecting 

the      Societies       themselves      as      the  ^,^^          ^^^^^^^   They  knew  how  much 

best  security  for  their  soundness.  j^^^  \^^  ^^^^^^^  throughout  the  country 

Mr.  J.  LOWTHER  said,   the  right  in    consequence    of    Friendly    Societies 

hon.  Gentleman  had  quite  misunderstood  becoming    insolvent    and   breaking    upt 

him  if  he  thought  that  he  (Mr.  Lowther)  He     should    be    glad     if     there     were 
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some  system,  either  county  or  general, 
by  which  poor  people  could  invest  their 
savings  with  safety.  All  the  great 
Friendly  H^cieties,  it  was  hoped,  were 
now  on  a  sound  footing.  They  were 
doing  immense  service  in  the  country  by 
enabling  people  to  depend  upon  them- 
selves ;  and  he  thought  that  Parliament 
ought  to  see  that  these  institutions  were 
made  as  far  as  possible  a  protection 
to  the  poor  people.  With  regard  to  pro- 
secutions in  1892|  there  were  23,  and 
money  was  taken  for  prosecutions  to 
come  on. 

•Sir  C.  W.  DILKE  said,  the  whole 
system  existed  under  an  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment passed  by  the  Government  of  which 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  opposite  had 
been  a  Member ;  and  if  it  were  to  be 
changed  it  could  only  bo  done  by  Act  of 
Parliament. 

•Mk.  T.  H.  BOLTON  said,  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  had  said  that  a  certifi- 
cate was  given  if  the  Society  was  a 
sound  one,  but  otherwise  that  the  certifi- 
cate was  refused.  He  did  not  think  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  meant  that. 

Sir  J.  T.  HIBBERT  said,  the 
certificate  was  given  if  the  calculations 
and  scales  of  the  Society  were  based  on 
sound  principles. 

•Mr.  T.  H.  BOLTON  :  That  is  to 
say,  if  the  Society  complies  with  the  Act 
of  Parliament. 

Sir  J.  T.  HIBBERT  :  Yes. 

•Mr.  T.  H.  BOLTON  :  If  it  is  in 
conformity  with  the  Act  of  Parliament. 

Sir  J.  T.  HIBBERT  :  Yes.  The 
certificate  was  given  on  the  understand- 
ing that  it  did  not  imply  more  than  that. 
It  was  a  guarantee  that  the  Society  had 
complied  with  certain  provisions  of  the 
Act  of  Parliament. 

•Sir  a.  ROLLIT  said,  that  an  obser- 
vation which  had  fallen  from  the  r»ght 
hon.  Gentleman  on  the  Front  Opposition 
Bench  (Mr.  J.  Lowther)  was  calculated 
to  give  a  false  impression.  There  was  no 
real  audit  of  a^SQciety'  accounts  at  all  by 
the  Registrar.  Tiro-NSoi^ties  had  to 
render  certain  annual  accounts,  but  as  to 
examination  of  them  nothing  but  of  the 
pnost  casual  character  took  place.  There 
was  no  audit  that  could  prevent  fraud  im- 

Sir  J.  T.  Hibbert 


less  the  fraud  was  of  the  most  glaring 
character.  He  would  point  out  to  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  that  the 
matter  might  be  dealt  with  by  a  clause 
similar  to  one  in  the  Savings  Banks  Act, 
1890,  which  provided  that  a  certificate 
under  that  Act  should  not  be  considered  as 
giving  any  guarantee  to  the  depositors.  It 
had  been  customary  for  some  of  those  insti- 
tutions to  use  the  Royal  Arms  at  the  head 
of  their  announcements,  or  to  say  "  Certi- 
fied by  Act  of  Parliament,"  but  this 
was  ended  by  the  Savings  Bank  Act. 
These  things  were  calculated  to  produce 
misapprehension.  The  great  secret  of 
the  success  of  the  Friendly  Societies 
which  had  sprung  from  the  working 
classes  was  that  they  were  conducted  by 
the  people  themselves,  and  anything 
which  would  tend  to  introduce  anything 
like  State  control  would  be  prejudicial. 

Vote  agreed  to. 

6.  £9,917,  to  complete  the  sum  for 
Lunacy  Commission,  England. 

7.  £84,  to  complete  the  sum  for  the 
Mint,  including  Coinage. 

8.  £8,043,  to  complete  the  sum  for 
National  Debt  Office. 

9.  £12,042,  to  complete  the  sum  for 
Public  Record  Office. 

Resolutions  to  be  reported  upon 
Monday  next ;  Committee  to  sit  again 
upon  Monday  next. 

SUPPLY.— REPORT. 
Resolutions  [8th  September]  reported. 

CIVIL  SERVICES  AND  REVENUE 
DEPARTMENTS,  1893-4. 

Class  II. 

Mr.  T.  Vv'.  RUSSELL  wished  to  know, 

for    the   convenience    of    several     Irish 

Members    who     wished     to    return     to 

England  to  take  part  in  the  discussion 
of  the  Irish  Votes,  when  those  Vot^s 
would  be  taken  ? 

The  chancellor  ok  the  EX- 
CHEQUER  (Sir  W.«AKCOUUT,  Derby): 
On  Thursday. 

1.  *' That  a  sum,  not  exceeding:  £25,680,  be 
granted  to  Pier  Majesty,  to  complete  the  snm 
necessary  to  defray  the  Charge  which  will  come 
in  course  of  payment  during  the  year  ending  on 
the  31st  day  of  March  1894,  for  the  Salaries  and 
Ex|)ense8  of  the  Department  of  Her  Mrjesty's 
Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies,  including 
certain  Expenses  connected  with  Emig^tion.** 
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2.  ''That  a  sum,  not  exceeding  £7,533,  be 
g^ranted  to  Her  Majesty,  to  complete  the  sum 
necessary  to  defray  the  Charge  which  will  come 
in  course  of  payment  during  the  year  ending  on 
the  31  St  day  of  Biarch  1894,  for  the  Salaries  and 
Expenses  of  the  Department  of  Her  Majesty's 
Most  Honourable  Privy  Council  and  for 
Quarantine  Expenses/* 

3.  *'  That  a  sum,  not  exceeding  £108,090,  be 
granted  to  Her  Majesty,  to  complete  the  sum 
necessary  to  defray  the  Charge  which  will  come 
in  course  of  payment  during  the  year  ending  on 
the  31  St  day  of  March  1894,  for  the  Salaries  and 
Expenses  of  the  Office  of  the  Committee  of  Privy 
Ooancil  for  Trade  and  Subordinate  Depart- 
meots."  * 

4.  *'  That  a  sum,  not  exceeding  £16,  be 
Cpranted  to  Her  Majesty,  to  complete  the  sum 
necessary  to  defray  the  charge  which  will  come 
in  course  of  payment  during  the  year  ending  on 
the  31st  day  of  March  1894,  for  meeting  the 
Deficiency  of  Income  from  Fees,  &c.  for  the 
roquirements  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  under  the 
Bankruptcy  Acts,  1883  and  1890,  and  'The 
C!oDipanies  (Winding-up)  Act,  1890,* " 

•Mr.  T.  H.  BOLTON  said, J^ight 
be  in  the.  recollectioa  of  the  J^^^H^at 
at  the  commeucement  of  thi^^^^he 
had  asked  a  question  with  refe^Bro^  to  a 
subject  which  was  of  very  great  interest 
to  a  large  class  of  poor  people  throughout 
the   country.     An    article    published   in 

The  Daily  Chronicle  on  January  17 
last  contained  this  statemeut — 

"  There  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  Board  of 
Trade  has  been  creating,  without  anybody  ex- 
cept its  oppressed  victims  knowing  of  it,  a  new, 
azul  we  do  not  hesitate  to  say,  abominable  in- 
dustry in  this  country  to  the  grievous  oppres- 
sion of  the  poorer  classes.  It  is  that  of  the 
speculative  debt  collector,  who  buys  a  bank- 
rupt's book  debts  from  the  Board  of  Trade,  and 
then  fastens  like  a  vampire  on  the  wretched 
debtors,  persecuting  them,  even  though  they  be 
struggling  in  the  direst  poverty,  with  every 
engine  of  extortion  known  to  the  law.*' 

That  was  very  strong  language,  but  it 
was  not  stronger  than  the  traffic  in  small 
book  debts  deserved.  This  traffic  arose 
in  connection  with  the  realisation  of  assets 
by  Official  Receivers,  and  it  had  been 
carried  on  to  a  considerable  extent, 
especially  in  the  County  Courts  which 
had  bankruptcy  jurisdiction.  The 
Official  Receivers,  after  collecting  the 
^ood  debts  of  estates,  put  the  very 
doubtful  and  bad  debts  together  and 
sold  them  for  what  they  would  fetch. 
The  result  was  that  debt  collectors  and 
persons  doing  work  in  the  County  Courts 
found  it  worth  their  while  to  buy 
these  parcels  of  book  debts,  having 
more  than  ordinary  facilities  for  en- 
forcing pajmeDt.  He  had  in  his  possession 
particuiarfl  of  several  such  cases.     In  one 


case — that  of  Marianne  Deune,  of  Ponty- 
pool — book   dehts    amounting    to   £800 
were  sold  by  the  Official  Receiver  to  the 
highest  bidder  for  40s.,  and  no- less  a  sum 
than  £400  had  been  screwed  out  of  the 
unfortunate  debtors,  many  of  whom  were 
in  a  state  of  great  poverty.  Even  up  to  this 
date  defendants    were   constantly  being 
brought  up  for  judgment  and  summonses 
and  executions  were  being  taken  out.  He 
was  supplied  with  other  cases.     In  one 
case  the  assignee  of   the  debt  sued  for 
£9  7s.  6d.,  in  which  he  got  an  order  for 
4s.  a  month,  involving  15s.  poundage,  the 
defendant  being  an  unfortunate  widow. 
In  another  case  the  judgment  was  given 
in  1883  for  £8  3s.  5d.,  on  which  an  order 
was  made  for  5s.  a  month — £2  12s.  3d. 
had  been  paid  into  Court.     There  were 
some  costs  and  expenses,  and  the  amount 
ordered   to   be    levied   was   £5    7s.   6d« 
Execution  had  been  issued.     In  another 
case    the    sum    of    £13     13s.    7d.    was 
ordered  to  be  paid   bj  48.  a  month,  and 
the    poundage    fees    were    one   guinea. 
The    latest    judgment    he    had    was   in 
February,     1893.       His     correspondent 
described  this  as  ''a  nefarious    traffic,'' 
and    he    had    extracts    from    the    local 
papers     which      expressed      themselves 
in  the  strongest  language  on  the  matter. 
Only  on  the  previous  evening  he  had  a  con- 
versation with    a  distinguished   County 
Court  Judge  in  the  South  of  England  on 
the  subject,  and  that  gentleman  told  him 
that  the  practice  was  simply  abominable, 
and  that  he  did  what  he  could  to  mitigate 
it  by  refusing  to  issue  execution,  or  bj 
spreading  payments  over  a  considerable 
period.    Steps  ought  to  be  taken  to  alter 
the   law   in   order    to    prevent    Official 
Receivers    selling     book     debts    which 
ought  to  be  wiped  off  as  bad,  and  which 
would  be  treated  thus  by  any  respectable 
trader.     The  Official  Receiver,  of  course, 
was   in  a  difficult  position.     Unless  he 
had  distinct  authority  from  headquarters 
to   the   contrary,   he   might  consider   it 
to   bo    his  duty   to  sell   boolc   debts    in 
parcels,   and   so    lay   a   foundation    for 
this    iniquitous    system     of     extortion. 
The    Daily    Chronicle   had    gone   into 
this  matter  at  length,  and  in  the  article 
which  he  had  mentioned  referred  to  the 
sale  of  book  debts  for  very  small  sums, 
for  instance,  of  £50  for  £1,  and  concluded 
as  follows  : — 

"  We  cannot  believe  that  the  House  of  Com- 
mons will    approve    of  the   Board  of    Trade 
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■etllng  theii  right  of  suing  for 
dae  to  B  bankrupt  estate  to  tbe  uBUTinus  Bharks 
who  make  it  their  trade  to  grind  the  faces  of 
tbe  poor,  and  whu  bu;  that  right  at  a  price  to 
low  that  it  giTcs  Ibem  almost  illimitable  powers 
of  torment  anil  pcniecuti""  " 


assigned  debt  wound  Up,  Bad  722  were  wound  up  with- 
out any  Buperiateodeuce  at  all.  The 
windiug  up  of  tbese  compuQies  involved 
a  loss  of  £24,000,000.  Of  theae  com- 
p&Dies  111  had  been  in  esiatence  for 
complain  of  individual  three  years,  50  for  two  years,  and  24  for 
one  year  ouly.  The  Inspector  General 
stated  that  iu  uo  single  case  was  the 
failure  of  one  of  these  Companies  brought 


He 

Official  Receivers  in  this  matter- 
he  complained  of  the  system.  Hii 
object    in    bringing  the   matter    to    thi 


attention  of  the  President  of  the  Board  oi  I  alwut  by  any  ordinary  misfortune    such 


Trade  was  that  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man might  look  into  it  carefully, 
would  ask  the  right  hon.  Gentlenr 

obUin  a  Return  from  the  County  Courts  I  illusory  objects 
throughout   the   country — showing  (1),  I  had 
the  number  of  sales  of  book  debts  by  the  !  shot 
Official  Receivers   iu   Bankruptcy  ;  (2), 


might   attend  a   privato    trader. 

He    every  case  the  disaster  was  due  either  to 

Lgement,     or     the    promotion    of 


He  thought  the  time 
the    Board    of    Trade 
o  exercise  more  auper- 
^  ,    ^  ,,  8  swiiidliug  companies, 

the  amount  of  the  debts  sold";  (3),  the  i  Of  course,  the  loss  of  £24,000,000  in  one 
sums  realised  by  tbe  sales  ;  and  (4),  the  I  vear  must  he  bad  for  trade,  ami  he  hoped 
amounts  by  which  dividends  had  been  ■'  the  President  of  the  Board  of  Trade 
increased  by  such  trausactious.     If  such  ■  (Mr.  Muudolla)  would  be  able  to  intro- . 


a  Return  was  procured,  it  would  satisfy 
the   right  hon.    Gentleman  of  the  sub-  ; 


stantial   elm: 


of   the   grievance    to    56  of  (he  Coi 


;   Session  a  Bill  for  increasing 
iubject.  Under  Clause 


s  Act   the   right 
which    his    atteutiou    was    now    being .  Gentleman  could  appoint  Inspectors 
directed.     Tbe    right    hon.    Gentleman    examine  into  and  report  upon  n  company 
would  then,  uo  doubl,  see  the  necessity  i  at  the  request  of  oue-fiftli  of  the  share- 


of  taking  strong  action  to  prevent  this 
sort  of  thing  in  the  future.     There  was 
another  poiut  to  which  he  wished  to  call    get'her 
attention — namely,  tbe  question  of  theoffi- 
cial  residences  of  the  Official  Receivers. 
The  Official  Receivers  did    not  always 
have    offices    in    the  districts    in    which 
they  acted,  the  consequence  being  that 
persons  sometimes  had  to  go  a  long  way 
to    wait  on   them   for    the 
giving  iufonnatiou  as  to  the  s 
affairs.     In  one  case  a  person  living  in 
the    Tuubridge    Wells    district    had    to      ^ 
attend,  not  at  Tuubridge   Wells  to  give  j  ^'i 
information,  hut  at  an  office  near  Loudon 
Bridge.     This  was  an   unfortuuate  man 
earniug  15b.  or  16a.  a  week,  and  it  was 
bard    upon   him    to   have  to   go    up   to 
Loudon  instead  of  to  Tuubridge  Wells. 

Mr.  HANBURY  said,  that  as  this 
was  the  first  occasion  on  which  the  Votes 
bad  been  increased  by  any  payment  on 
account  of  the  Act  of  1890  dealing  with 
tbe  winding-up  of  companies,  ho  wished 
to  direct  the  attention  of  the  President 
of  the  Board  of  Trade  to  tht 
the   Inspector   General 


i  afraid    that    ' 
o  require  to  combine  to- 
0  bring  the  power  into 


holder 

large  a  number  t 

operation. 

Mr.    barrow    (Southwark,    Ber- 
mondsey)  sal4,  that  at  the  beginning  of 
the  year  he  asked  the  right  bou.  Gentle- 
man (Mr.  Mundella)  whether  his  atten- 
-     tion    had  been  called  to  the  registration 
Py'f^th   ■      °^  do'»enturc  bonds  created  by  fraudulent 
tateot  their    and  insolvent  Companies.  The  right  hon. 
Gen  tie  man  replied  that  thoLordChaueellor 
(Lord  HerschelJ)  was  giving  his  favour- 
attention  to  the  question.      Months 
elapsed,  and  he  (Mr.  Barrow)  culled  the 
attention  of  the  Attorney  General  (Sir 
C.  Russell)  to  it.    The  Attorney  General 
promised  that  tbe  Lord  Chancellor  would 
consider   the   subject    with    a    view    to 
legislation.       Had     any     action     been 


The  president  of  the  BOARD 
OF  TRADE  (Mr.  Mundella,  Sheffield, 

Brightside)  :  With  respect  to  the    first 

complaint  made  by  the  hon.  Member  for 

Report  of    North   St.  Pancras  (Mr.  T.  II.  Bolton), 

if   Joint    Stock  '  my  attention  v  ..... 


Companies,  which  disclosed  somestartling     The    Daily    Chi 


facts.     It  was  shown   that  in  one  year 
120  companies  were  wound   up  by  the 
order  of  the  Court,  32  were  volnntarily    investigation 
Mr.  T.  H.  Bolton  ' 


ibout  tbe  sale  of  debts.     The  question 

igated,  and  the  result  of  the 

tisfy  me  that  there 
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was  a  class  of  men  who  exercised  their 

calling  in  such  a  waj  as  to  inflict  the 

greatest    possible    hardship    upon    poor 

people.    As  a  result,  I,  in  February  last, 

caused  a  Circular  to  be  issued  to  all  the 

Official  Receivers  of  the  country  calling 

their  attention  to  the  practice  of  selling 

debts,  and  requesting  that  it  should  not 

be  carried  out  as  it  had  been ;  that  no 

debts  should  be  sold  hy  public  auction 

unless  where  they  were  assigned  as  part 

of  a   going   business  ;   that    in   no  case 

should  any  debts  be  transferred  until  all 

reasonable  facilities  had  been  afforded  for 

the  settlement   of  the  claim  ;   and  that 

special   notice   should   be  given  to  the 

Department  of  all  sales  to  second  parties 

before  they  were  actually  effected.     The 

result  is  that,  so  far  as  estates  in  bank- 

rupti^y  are  concerned,  I  believe  the  system 

has  been   brought   into   discredit.     The 

cases  quoted  by  the  hon.  Gentleman  are 

all  cases  relating  to  last  year.     I  have 

consulted  with  the  Chief  Inspector  and 

the  principal  Official  Receivers,  and  find 

that  they  have  acted  upon  my  Circular. 

I  am  informed  that  the  whole  system 

has  been  gradually  brought  into  discredit, 

and  the  trade  has  been  gradually  cut  out. 

Only  the  other  day  a  professional  debt 

collector  -summoned  a  poor  person  for  a 

small  amount,  and  the  Judge  made  an 

order *for  the  payment  of  Id.  a  month, 

the  first  Id.  to  be  paid  six   years  hence. 

It  is  so  well  understood  by  the  County 

Court  Judges  that  the  system  results  in 

hardship  that  they  are  endeavouring  as 

far  as  they  possibly  can  to  put  an  end  to 

it. 

•Mr.  T.  H.  BOLTON  :  WUl  you  give 
a  Return  on  the  subject  ? 

Mr.  MUNDELLA:  No;  I  cannot 
give  a  Return,  because  it  is  impossible  to 
go  into  old  estates.  I  may  point  out 
that  though  officials  in  bankruptcy  may 
do  all  they  can  to  put  a  stop  to  this 
practice  there  is  nothing  to  prevent 
private  persons,  especially  medical  men 
and  others,  selling  their  book  debts  at  a 
low  price.  The  County  Court  Judges 
are  the  persons  who  can  most  effectually 
check  the  practice,  and  they  are  doing 
so.  With  respect  to  the  Official  Receiver 
having  an  office  at  Tunbridge  Wells,  it 
was  found  that  in  that  district  it  was 
more  convenient  to  solicitors,  clients,  and 
everybody  that  the  office  should  be  near 


London  Bridge  Station.     It  would  cost 
a  great  deal  more  to  send  a  solicitor  to 
Tunbridge  Wells  than  to  bring  a  bank- 
rupt, of  which  there  are  very  few  in  that 
district,   to  London.     That  is  the    sole 
reason  why  the  present  system  has  been 
adopted  with  respect  to  the  Report  of 
the   Chief  Inspector  ;    no  doubt  a  very 
scandalous    state    of    things    has    been 
disclosed.     The    hon.    Gentleman   (Mr. 
Hanbury)     must,    however,     remember 
that  the  Act  was  only  passed  in   1889, 
and  that  it  had  only  had  one  yearns  trial 
before    the   Report   was   presented.     It 
was  one  of  the  most  stringent  Acts  ever 
passed  by  this   House,  and   it  has  been 
very  strictly   put  into  operation   during 
the  past  year.     Numbers  of  prosecutions 
have  taken   place,  some  of  which  have 
not   had  satisfactory  results.      Some  of 
them  have  cost  the  Treasury  thousands 
of   pounds,  and   the  Judges  have  been 
very  reluctant  indeed  to  enforce  the  full 
provisions  of  the  Act.     I  am  quite  sure 
that  there  has  been  no  neglect  on  the 
part  of  the  Official  Receivers.     The  only 
complaint  I  have  heard  is  that  the  Official 
Receivers  are  only  too  anxious  to  prose- 
cute, and  I   constantly  hear   statements 
that  they  are  prosecuting  people.     The 
hon.  Gentleman  asks  me  whether  I  can 
recommend  an  alteration    of   the   Penal 
Law  with  the   object   of  putting  down 
fraudulent  trading.     I  believe   that  the 
Act  is  making  fraudulent  trading  at  pre- 
sent as  difficult  as  possible.     It  has  only 
been  about  18  months  in  operation,  and 
has  hardly  had  a  fair  trial  yet.     A   most 
able  Departmental  Committee  looked  into 
the  whole  administration  of  the  Depart- 
ment a  short  time  ago,  and  they   have 
reported  that  all  is  being  done  that  can 
be  done.     With  regard  to  the  question 
of  Debenture  Bonds   raised   by  my  hon. 
Friend  behind  me  (Mr.  Barrow),  I  have 
brought    the    matter    before    the   Lord 
Chancellor.     The   Lord   Chancellor  has 
not  seen  his  way  to  introduce  a  Bill  to 
regulate  the  registration  of  all  the  De- 
benture Bonds  that  may  be  issued,  as  he 
assures  me  such  a  measure  would  be  very 
contentious. 

Mr.  barrow  :  That  is  not  my 
case. 

Mr.  MUNDELLA  :  I  should  be  very 
happy  if  the  hon.  Gentleman  will  put  his 
case  on  paper,  and  bring  it  before  the 
Lord  Chancellor  himself. 


BURGHS  GAS  SUPPLY  (SCOTLAND)  ACT 
(1S76)   AMENDMENT   BILL. 
Lorda    Ameodmeot   to   be    considered 
forthwith ;  considered,  and  agreed  to. 

CONSOLIDATED  FUND  (No.  4)  BILL. 
Read  the  third  time,  and  passed. 

LIGHT  BAILWaTB  (IRELAND)  BILL. 

(No.  464.) 

CoDsidered  io  Committee,  and  reported, 

without  Amendment ;  to  be  read  the  third 
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'Sir  a.  BOLLIT  said,  he  thought  the 
hon.  Member  for  Bermondse^  {Mr. 
Barrow)  bad  brought  forward  a  very  im- 
portant subject, and  one  which  was  hardly 
nicely  to  be  so  difBcult  to  deal  with  &s 
was  indicated  by  tbe  President  of  the 
Board  of  Trade.  Indeed,  llie  Bills  of 
Sale  Bill,  which  hod  come  down  from 
tbe  Upper  House,  would  have  aSbrdeil 
an  opportunity  of  dealing  with  the  sub- 
ject if  that  measure  bad  not  been  aban- 
doned, and  he  bad  himself  handed  in 
Amendments  with  that  object.  Hi; 
trusted  that  at  an  early  date  th<?  I  time  upon  Monday 
matter  would  be  dealt  with.  He  wished  I 
to  express  to  the  right  hon.  Gentle- |  VACCINATION  (PUBLIC  DEPARTMENTS), 
man  (Mr.  Mundella)    tbe  very    eeneraj  in.        r  .  j  d.l    t-     .      l    -i 

feeling  that  there  had  been  too  |reat  «  ■  ,  R«t"rn  [presented  8th  September]   to 
growth  of  ofSeialism    and  central isatio,,  |  "^  ?""««>•     ^^°-  ^'^O 
m  reference  to  the  admimatratioi.  of  thu  j    ^^^pg  REPORTS  (ANNUAL    SERIES). 
Winamg-np     and      Bankruptcy     Acts.        „  ,        .    t>    , 

That     feeling    was     general     in     com-    ^  ^"P/    presonted,--of   Diplomatic  and 
mercial  circles,  and  it  was  also  largely  ^onsular  Reports  on  Trade  and  >  inance, 
expressed     in      legal     circles.      whilst  '  ^o- 1286  (Russ|a)  and- 1287  (Chjna)  [by 
he     accepted     the     principles     of     tbe    Command]  ;  to  lie  upon  the  Table. 
Act  of    1883,  and    even  more  those   of  ' 

his  own  Act  of  1890,  he  thought  it  mosr  I     TJIADB  REPORTS  (MISCELLANEOUS 
desirable  that  the  administration  of  those  SERIES), 

Acts  should  not  take  the  direction  of  too  !  Copy  presented, — of  Reports  on  Sub- 
much  officialism  and  centralisation  if  this  j  jecta  of  General  and  Commercial  Interest, 
could  possibly  beavoided.  Hehadheardof  !  No.  301  (Spain)  [by  Command]  ;  to  lie 
positions  of  a  large    upon  the  Tabic. 


instances  in  which 
amount  had  been  refused,  with  the 
that  a  very  small  dividend  had  been  ulti- 
mately obtained.  He  hoped  the  subject 
was  one  which  would  receive  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Board  of  Trade,  and  that  as 
much  concession  aa  possible  would  be 
made  to  public  feeling  with  regard  to  it. 
While  the  Insolvency  Laws  had  been 
well  administered  recently,  there  was  one 
gap  which  might  well  be  filled  with 
reference  to  tbe  administration  of  estates 
by  deeds  of  arrangement.  Such  deeds 
were  now  public  under  the  Registration 
Acts.  At  the  present  time  one  dia* 
sentient  creditor  could  by  inststing 
upou  payment  of  20s.  in  the  £1, 
either  secure  a  preference  for  himself  or 
prevent  an  arrangement ;  and  this  was 
the  difficulty  which  it  was  desired  to  deal 
with.  He  hoped  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
tleman  would  seek  an  early  opportunity 
of  securing  by  legislation,  at  the  instance 
either  of  the  Department  or  of  some 
private  Member,  with  the  help  of  tbe 
Department,  the  removal  of  this  mischief. 
Resolutions  agreed  to. 


ADJOURNMENT. 

nion  proposed, 
adjourn." 

MR.R.G.  WEBSTER(St.  Pancras,  E.) 
naked  how  it  was  that  the  Report  of  the 
Colonial  Office  Vote  had  been  taken  at 
half-past  6,  when  it  had  I>een  arranged 
that  it  should  be  taken  at  7  ? 

SiK  W.  HARCOURT :  I  am  in  the 
unfortunate  position  of  the  man  who 
desired  to  please  everybody.  It  was 
certainly  the  intention  to  coutinue  Com- 
mittee of  Supply  until  7  o'clock ;  but  an 
appeal  was  made  by  the  Leader  of  the 
Opposition  and  the  Member  for  West 
Birmingham  that  we  should  close  the 
Committee  earlier,  in  order  to  take  Report 
-it  Supply.  I  had  totally  forgotten  the 
)ther  arranRements,  and  I  am  very  sorry 
if  the  hon.  Member  has  been  put  to  any 
disadvantage  in  consequence. 
Motion  agreed  to. 
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HOUSE      OF      LORDS, 
Monday^  11th  September  1893. 


The  Lord  Keasington — Chosen  Speaker 
in  the  absence  of  the  Lord  Chancellor 
and  the  Lords  Commissionerji. 

GOVERNMENT  OP  IRELAND  BILL. 
QUESTION.      OBSERVATIOXS. 

Lord  DENMAN  asked  whether  the 

Second  Reading  of  the  Bill  for  the  Better 

Grovernment    of    Ireland,    having    been 

passed  after  12  o'clock  on  Friday  night, 

the  postponement  of  it  would  date  from 
that  day  or  from  Saturday ;  because,  if 
from  Saturday,  it  would  be  impossible  for 
it  to  be  read  a  second  time  "  that  day  six 
months"  ?  He,  therefore,  wished  it  should 
be  known  that  the  postponement  would, 
in  the  circumstances,  be  until  the  follow- 
ing Monday,  the  12th  March. 

The  LORD  PRESIDENT  op  the 
COUNCIL  AND  SECRETARY  op 
STATE  for  INDIA  (The  Earl  of 
Kimberley)  :  I  really  do  not  know  what 
day  it  dates  from,  but  it  is  wholly  imma- 
terial.    It  makes  no  difference  what  day 

It  IS. 

BUSINESS  OP  THE  HOUSE. 

Standing  Order  No.  XXXIX.  con- 
sidered (according  to  Order),  and  dispensed 
with  for  this  day's  Sitting. 

WOMEN'S  SUFFRAGE  BILL  [h.l.] 
SECOND   READING. 

Order  of  the  Day  for  the  Second  Read- 
ing, read. 

Lord  DENMAN,  inniovingthe  Second 
Reading,  said,  that  in  riew  of  the  unfair 
opposition  which  had  been  made  out  of 
doors  to  this  Bill,  he  thought  it  would  be 
an  excellent  thing  if  it  were  carried  in 
their  Lordships'  House,  and  submitted  to 
the  opinion  of  the  other  House  at  the  next 
meeting  of  Parliament.  He  begged, 
therefore,  to  move  that  the  Bill  be  now 
read  a  second  time,  so  that,  with  the 
suspension  of  the  Standing  Orders  in  its 
favooTy  it  might  be  passed  through  all  its 
stages  in  that  House. 

VOL.  XVII.      [fourth  8SRIX8.] 


Moved,  "That  the  Bill  be  now  read  2».'* 
— {The  Lord  Denman.) 

On  Question,  resolved  in  the  negative. 

LAND  JUDGES  COURT  (IRELAND). 

Lord  ARDILAUN  moved— 

"That  the  Return  moved  for  on  the  8th 
August,  1890,  relating  to  proceedings  in  the 
Land  Judges  Court'  in  Ireland  (in  continuation 
of  House  of  Lords  Parliamentary  Papier  No.  249, 
of  Session  1888)  be  presented  to  the  House,  not- 
withstanding that  some  slight  alterations  in  the 
form  of  the  Order  have  been  found  to  be  neces- 
sary." 

He  believed   that  the  Motion  was   un- 
opposed. 

Lord  ACTON  said,  the  Return  moved 
for  would  be  got  readj  immediately. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

CAVALRY  BARRACKS  AT  WINDSOR. 
QUESTION.       OBSERVATIOXS. 

The  Earl  of  ARRAN  asked  the 
Under  Secretary  of  State  for  War 
whether  there  was  any  trutii  in  the 
rumour  that  the  General  Officer  com- 
manding the  Home  District  had  reported' 
that  the  Cavalry  Barracks  at  Windsor 
were  unfit  for  occupation  ;  Whether  the 
Government  expert  and  the  principal 
medical  officer  had  reported  in  the  same 
sense  ;  and  whether,  in  consequence  of 
these  Reports,  it  was  the  intention  of  Her 
Majesty's  Government  to  remedy  at  once 
the  evils  complained  of ;  and  whether 
the  Under  Secretary  of  State  for  War 
would  lay  on  the  Table  all  the  Reports 
and  Correspondence  connected  with  the 
matter?  He  said  that,  in  the  short  interval 
between  the  Division  on  the  Government 
of  Ireland  Bill  on  Friday,  and  the 
Adjournment  of  the  House,  certain 
information  having  been  given  him  with 
reference  to  the  state  of  these  barracks, 
he  had  had  but  a  few  minutes  to  put 
down  the  question  in  a  somewhat  uncer^ 
tain  form.  More  specific  information  had 
since  reached  him,  o(  a  character  so 
remarkable  that  he  should  have  liked  to 
have  had  the  opportunity  of  speaking  to 
the  Under  Secretary  of  State  for  War- 
upon  the  matter  before  bringing  it  to 
the  attention  of  the  House.  As,  how- 
ever, it  would  l>e  inconvenient  for  the 
noble  Lord  to  be  present  to-morrow,  he 
must  put  the  question.  Owing  to  con- 
stant    complaints     of     the     insanitary 
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condition  of  these  barracks,  an  expert 
officer  (Captain  Tindall)  was  sent  to 
Windsor  to  report  upon  them.  On  the 
'  drd  August  be  reported  that  all  the 
drains  were  in  a  very  foul  state,  that 
there  was  no  proper  system  of  ventila- 
tion, and  the  principal  latrines  were  little 
better  than  cesspools,  emitting  their 
putrid  contents  into  wells.  The  whole 
place  stank  in  a  most  aWminable  manner, 
and  money  spent  on  works  would  be 
thrown  away.  On  the  23rd  August  the 
principal  medical  officer  reported,  amongst 
other  things,  that  the  barracks  were 
so  bad  as  to  be  unfit  for  occupation. 
That  appeared  to  him  to  be  an  unsatis-* 
factory  state  of  things.  Then  a  subse- 
quent Report  was  received  from  Captain 
Tindall  on  the  29th  August,  to  the  effect 
that  the  foul  smells  complained  of  were 
owing  to  an  escape  of  "gas."  It  was 
very  remarkable  that  an  expert,  well 
versed  in  such  matters,  should  make  so 
strong  a  Report  in  the  first  instance  and 
one  so  very  minimised  three  weeks 
afterwards.  The  only  way  to  reconcile 
the  two  Reports  was  to  suppose  that  in 
writing  "gas"  Captain  Tindall  had 
omitted  the  ^ord  "  sower,"  for  of  course 
it  was  easy  to  distinguish  between  the 
smell  from  an  esoape  of  illuminating  gas 
and  that  proceeding  from  drains.  Another 
strong  fact  was  that  the  medical 
officer  had  reported  that  the  barracks 
were  "  unfit  for  occupation."  Further,  in 
December,  1892,  he  believed  that  the 
General  Officer  commanding  the  Home 
District  drew  up  a  very  strong  Report 
on  the  condition  of  the  barracks  ;  but  no 
notice  was  taken  of  it,  nor  any  move 
made  in  the  matter  until  August  last. 
During  the  short  time  the  Royal  Horse 
Guards  were  at  Windsor,  before  they 
went  to  Pirbright,  on  their  way  to  New- 
bridge, two  cases  of  illness  occurred,  one 
patient  having  to  be  sent  away,  owing,  it 
was  believed,  to  the  bad  smells ;  and  in 
the  other  case,  which  ended  fatally,  the 
patient  showed  strong  symptoms  of  en- 
teric fever.  He  remembered  a  similar 
case  occurring  at  Dublin,  where  the 
Royal  Barracks  were  pronounced  to  be 
in  an  unsanitary  condition.  Nothing, 
however,  was  done  in  the  matter,  although 
men  and  officers  were  dying  every  year, 
and  it  was  only  when,  presumably,  it 
became  convenient  to  put  the  matter 
into  the  Estimates  that  a  very  bad 
report  of   them   was   sent   in,    and   the 
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Headquarters  Staff  was  moved  out  at 
24  hours'  notice,  and  it  was  stated  that 
it  would  be  at  the  risk  of  their  lives  to 
return.  Having  put  the  facts  he  had 
mentioned  before  the  noble  Lord,  he 
begged  to  put  the  question. 

The  UNDER  SECRETARY  op 
STATE  FOR  WAR  (Lord  Sandhurst) 
said,  he  quite  recognised  the  public  spirit 
which  had  prompted  the  question,  and  the 
friendly  tone  in  which  his  noble  Friend  had 
couched  his  observations.  A  short  time 
ago  a  question  was  asked  of  Mr.  Camp- 
bell-Bannerman  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, and,  in  reply,  he  quoted  the 
Report  of  Mr.  Tindall,  who  was  not  a 
military  officer,  but  an  expert  in  sanitary 
matters,  and  stated  that  several  Reports 
had  been  received  upon  the  drainage  of 
barracks.  The  first  Report  from  the 
General  Officer  commanding,  complain- 
ing of  the  system,  had  been  received  in 
December,  1892  ;  and  two  others  had 
been  received  from  the  War  Office  Sani- 
tary Inspector,  dated  August  1  and 
August  29.  Although  the  system  of 
drainage  appeared  to  be  old-fashioned 
and  bad  in  principle,  the  health  of  the 
troops  occupying  the  barracks  had  not 
suffered  in  any  way.  The  Sanitary  In- 
spector, who  had  used  the  smoke  test, 
stated  that  he  found  no  direct  escape  of 
gas  from  the  drains  into  the  building, 
but  that  the  bad  smells  were  sufficiently 
accounted  for  by  the  proximity  of  filthy 
latrines  and  numerous  escapes  of  lighting 
gas  within  the  building.  After  recom- 
mending certain  alterations  and  reimirs 
which  were  now  to  be  carried  out,  the 
Inspector  stated  that  he  could  not  help 
thinking  that  hitherto  the  smells  had 
been  rather  offensive  than  dangerous, 
and  that  when  the  alterations  had  been 
made  the  air  of  the  officer's  house  would 
cease  to  be  offensive ;  and  he  considered 
that  no  special  steps  need  to  be  taken 
until  the  drains  were  re-constructed  in 
due  course.  Steps  were  now  being  taken 
to  remove  the  offensive  stenches.  Of 
course,  the  cleanliness  of  latrines  was  not 
within  the  responsibility  of  the  Secretary 
of  State  for  War,  but  of  Commanding 
Officers.  Lord  Errol,  in  command  of 
the  Blues,  had  complained  to  him  that 
these  drains  were  in  a  bad  state.  There- 
upon, Mr.  Tindall  was  sent  to  report  as 
a  preliminary  step.  Knowing  that  Lord 
Errol  was  dissatisfied  with  the  state  of 
the  barracks  to  which  he  was  to  take  bis 
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regiment,  heaskedMr.TindalltocomeaDd 
see  him  and  state  the  steps  he  bad  taken. 
Mr.  Tindall  states  that  he  had  used  the 
smoke  test,  and  the  officers  having  com- 
plained of  the  offensive  smells  when  the 
doors  were  opened  on  hot  nights  he  had 
discovered  an  escape  of  gas.     As  he  had 
said,   the   health  of  both   regiments   of 
Life    Guards  who  had   been   quartered 
there   had    been  uniformly  good.      His 
noble  Friend  was  unable  to  understand 
how  the  Reports  differed  so  much,  but  he 
should  point  out  tbat  Mr.  Tindall  had 
been  selected  to  report  on  these  matters 
because   he   was   well   versed   in  them. 
Mr.    Campbell-Bannerman,    after     con- 
ferring  with  tbe  Inspector   General  of 
Fortifications    and     the    Quartermaster 
General,  saw  no  reason  why  the  troops 
should  not  go  into  these  barracks.     It 
should  be  stated  that  the  second  exami- 
nation made   by  Mr.  Tindall    with  the 
smoke    test   was   very  searching.       He 
might  also  say  that  he  had  himself  looked 
into  the  matter,  and  the  weeklv  Returns 
still  showed  that  the  health  of  the  troops 
had  not  suffered. 

The  Earl  of  ARRAN  again  re- 
marked, while  obliged  to  his  noble 
Friend  for  the  answer  he  had  given, 
which  was  to  a  great  extent  satisfactory, 
that  there  were  great  discrepancies  be- 
tween the  Reports  sent  in,  and  that 
Captain  Tindali^s  Reports  gave  different 
reasons  for  what  was  complained  of. 
He  would  refer  to  the  matter  on  a  future 
occasion,  as  he  did  not  quite  understand 
it,  being  a  bit  of  an  engineer  himself. 

Lord  SANDHURST  pointed  out 
that  Mr.  TindaiPs  second  examination 
was  much  more  seafching  than  the  first, 
and  that  though  in  the  first  instance  he 
said  it  would  be  useless  to  spend  money 
on  these  barracks,  he  had  since  stated 
that  there  could  be  no  complaint  when 
the  drains  were  finally  re-constructed* 

The  Earl  of  ARRAN  said,  he 
understood  the  troops  were  going  there  ? 

Lord  SANDHURST  said,  that  was 
80,  on  the  advice  received  from  the 
Quartermaster  General  and  Inspector 
General  of  Fortifications. 

COUNTY  SURVEYORS   (IRELAND)  BILL 

[H.L.] 

Returned  from  the  Commons  agreed  to 
with  an  Amendment :  The  said  Amend- 
ment to  be  considered  To-morrow. 


CONSOLIDATED  FUND  (No.  4)   BILL. 

Brought  from  the  Commons  ;  read  1* : 
Then  (Standing  Order  No.  XXXIX. 
having  been  dispensed  with)  Bill  read 
2*  ;  Committee  negatived  ;  Bill  read  3% 
and  passed. 

NAVAL  DEFENCE  (AMENDMENT)  BILL. 

Brought  from  the  Commons ;  read  1*  : 
Then  (Standing  Order  No.  XXXIX. 
having  been  dispensed  with)  Bill  read  2*; 
Committee  negatived ;  Bill  read  3%  and 
passed. 

BUSINESS  OF  THE  HOUSE. 

The  Earl  of  KIMBERLEY  moved, 
"  That  the  House  do  adjourn  to  Three 
o'clock  to-morrow." 

Lord  DENMAN  said,  he  thought  it 
impolitic  on  the  part  of  Her  Majesty's 
Government  to  postpone  the  Sittings  of 
that  House  without  affording  an  oppor- 
tunity of  putting  an  end  to  the  present 
coal  strike,  the  most  unfortunate  strike 
that  had  ever  occurred  in  this  country. 
Railway  traffic  was  to  some  extent  sus- 
pended, and  the  crisis  required  to  be 
dealt  with.  An  opportunity  ought  to  be 
afforded  for  a  declaration  of  the  opinion 
of  Parliament  in  both  Houses. 

House  adjourned  at  Twelve  o'clock,  till 
to-morrow,  Three  o'clock. 


HOUSE      OF    COMMONS, 
Monday^  11th  September  1893. 


QUE  S T 10  NS  . 


LEVEL  CROSSING  AT  TILBURY. 

Major  RASCH  (Essex,  S.E.)  :  I  beg 
to  ask  the  President  of  the  Board  of 
Trade  how  many  fatal  accidents  have 
occurred  at  the  Manor  Way  Level 
Crossing,  Tilbury,  since  the  docks  were 
opened  ? 

The  president  of  the  BOARD 
OP  TRADE  (Mr.  Mundella,  Sheffield, 
Brightside)  :  I  regret  to  say  that  four 
persons  have  been  killed  at  this  crossing 
since  the  opening  of  the  docks  in  1886. 
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As  I  stated  last  week,  powers  have  been 
taken  by  the  Company  to  abolish  this 
crossing,  and  I  have  directed  an  In- 
spector to  visit  the  spot  and  confer  with 
the  Company  as  to  the  precautions  to  be 
taken  until  the  work  has  been  executed. 

Colonel  LOCKWOOD  (Essex, 
Epping) :  Have  the  Board  of  Trade 
no  power  to  compel  the  Railway  Com- 
pany to  take  more  effective  precautionary 
measures  ? 

Mr.  MUNDELLA:  No,  Sir;  the 
Board  of  Trade  have  no  power  in  this  case. 

THE  ROYAL  NIGER  COMPANY. 
Mr.  DODD  (Essex,  Maldon)  :  I  beg 
to  ask  the  Under  Secretary  of  State 
for  Foreign  Affairs  whether  Her  Ma- 
jesty's Government  have  received  during 
the  present  year  any  Reports  or  official 
information  with  regard  to  the  manage- 
ment by  the  Royal  Niger  Company  of 
the  African  territory  under  the  control  of 
that  Company  ;  and,  if  so,  what  the 
effect  of  it  is  ;  and  what  is  the  estimated 
population  and  size  of  the  territory 
within  the  Company's  control  or  juris- 
diction, and  what  official  in  Her  Majesty's 
Service  has  now  any  duty  of  keeping 
Her  Majesty's  Government  informed  as 
to  the  condition  of  that  territory  or  the 
management  of  it  by  the  Company,  and 
to  whom  British  subjects  not  belonging 
to  the  Company,  who  trade  or  desire  to 
-trade  with  that  territory,  may  look  for 
advice  or  assistance  ? 

•The  under  SECRETARY  of 
STATE  FOR  FOREIGN  AFFAIRS 
(Sir  E.  Grey,  Northumberland,  Ber- 
wick) :  The  Annual  Reports  of  the  Coun- 
cil of  Directors  of  the  Company  are 
furnished  to  Her  Majesty's  Government. 
Their  effect  is  generally  satisfactory. 
There  is  no  official  in  Her  Majesty's 
Service  resident  in  the  territory  under 
the  control  of  the  Royal  Niger  Company. 
The  officials  of  the  Company  are  re- 
sponsible for  the  local  execution  of  the 
provisions  of  the  Charter,  and  it  is  to 
them  that  British  subjects  should  look 
for  advice  or  assistance.  The  regions 
administered  by  the  Company  have 
been  estimated  to  cover  about  500,000 
square  miles,  with  a  population  of  from 
20,000,000  to  25,000,000. 

A  BLACKPOOL  POSTAL  THEFT. 

Mr.  GIBSON  BOWLES  (Lynn 
Regis)  :    I  beg  to  ask  the  Postmaster 

Mr,  Mundctla 


General  whether  he  is  aware  that  Mrs. 
Wotherspoon,  a  widow  in  poor  circum- 
stances, having  sent  a  letter  containing  a 
postal  order  for  10s.  to  her  daughter  in 
Blackpool,  the  letter  and  the  postal  order 
were,  while  in  charge  of  the  Post  Office^ 
stolen  by  a  caretaker  at  the  Blackpool 
Post  Office,  in  the  employ  of  the  Post 
Office  ;  whether,  while  admitting  these 
facts,  the  Secretary  to  the  Post  Office 
informed  Mrs.  Wotherspoon,  on  2drd 
August  last,  that  the  Postmaster  General 
was  not  liable  to,  and  would  not  repay^ 
the  sum  stolen  by  his  subordinate  ;  and 
whether  it  is  a  settled  principle  with  the 
Post  Office  that  it  has  no  liability  and  no 
responsibility  whatever  for  the  theft  by 
its  own  servants  of  letters  or  moneys 
while  in  its  own  charge  ? 

The  POSTMASTER  GENERAL 
(Mr.  A.  MoRLEY,  Nottingham,  E.)  : 
I  have  made  inquiry  into  the  circum- 
stances referred  to  in  the  question,  which 
are  substantially  correct.  The  Post 
Office  is  by  law  exempt  from  liability  for 
the  theft  of  letters  or  their  enclosures  or  of 
postal  orders  ;  and,  as  a  general  principle,, 
compensation  is  not  paid  except  in  the 
case  of  registered  letters.  Mrs.  Wother- 
spoon was  duly  informed  that  there  wan 
reason  to  believe  that  her  postal  order 
had  fallen  into  the  hands  of  a  person  who 
is  now  awaiting  his  trial  on  a  charge  of 
theft,  and  she  was  formally  told  of  the 
legal  exemption  from  liability  of  the  Post 
Office.  She  has  made  no  application  for 
compensation,  and  it  may  be  added  that 
the  question  whether  or  not,  as  an  act  of 
grace,  it  will  be  possible  to  make  good  to* 
her  out  of  the  taxpayers^  pocket  the  lo8» 
which  she  has  sustained  will  be  a  matter 
for  consideration  after  the  trial. 

•Mr.  GIBSON  BOWLES  :  Am  I  tc 
understand  that  this  person's  case  will  be 
considered  ?  I  am  aware  that  by  law  the 
Post  Office  is  not  liable,  but  I  hope  that 
on  application  this  woman's  lOs.  will  be 
returned.  Further,  may  I  ask  did  the 
Post  Office  prosecute  this  man  ? 

Mr.  a.  MORLEY  :  I  think  it  was  the 
Post  Office  Authorities  who  prosecuted. 
Any  application  sent  in  by  the  woman 
will  be  duly  considered. 

THE  NATIONAL  TELEPHONE 

COMPANY. 

Sir  R.  TEMPLE  (Surrey,  Kingston)  : 

I  beg   to   ask   the   Postmaster   General 

whether  there  will  be  any  conditions  in 
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the  proposed  ftf^reemgiit  between  the 
NatiouHl  Telephone  Conipan]r  and  the 
Poat  Office  which  will  in  any  way  limit 
the  power  of  Corporations,  Counly 
Councils,  and  other  Local  Authorities  to 
impose  aoy  conditiouB  they  may  think  fit 
fts  to  charges  or  otherwise  on  the  Xational 
Telephone  Company  as  a  condition  of 
permitting  them  to  continue  their  tele- 
phone service,  or  ohtaimng  further  local 
privileges  and  powero,  underground  or 
otherwise  ? 

Mr.  a.  MORLEY  :  My  answer  to  the 
hoD.  Member's  question  ig  "  No."  The 
question  is  one  which  is  regulated  by 
Statute,  aud  I  would  refer  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber to  Section  o  of  the  Telegraph  Act  of 
last  Session.  I  would  also  remind  him 
that  I  have  promised  to  lay  the  agree- 
ment on  the  Table  of  the  House  before 
its  final  couclusiou,  and  that  its  provi- 
aions  will  then  be  open  to  inspection, 

PETITIONS  IN  QOVERNMBNT 
DOCKYARDS. 

Captaix  DONELAN  (Cork,  E.)  :  I 
beg  to  ask  the  Secretary  of  State  for  War 
whether  he  is  aware  tliat  a  Feiitioo 
against  the  Home  Rule  Bill  has  been 
circulated  through  Woolwich  Arsenal ; 
whether  such  a  procedure  is  a  breach  of 
the  Rules  which  regulate  Goveromcut 
establishments ;  and  whether  stops  will 
be  taken  to  bring  these  Rules  under  the 
notice  of  any  official  who  may  have  been 
Kssociateil  with  the  circulation  of  this 
document  ? 

The  secretary  of  STATE  for 
WAR  (Mr.  Campbell  -  Banneruan, 
Stirling,  &c.)  :  Nothing  is  known  of 
eucb  a  Petition  having  been  circulated 
through  the  arsenal.  Had  such  a  pro- 
ceeding been  attempted,  and  come  to  the 
knowledge  of  the  authorities,  it  would 
have  been  stopped. 

Caftais  DONELAN  ;  Will  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  malte  further  inquiries  ? 
My  information  is  from  a  thoroughly  re- 
liable source. 

Mr.  CAMPBBLL-BANSERMAN  : 
I  do  not  think  i^^ccessary  to  inquire  any 
further  after  tb!  intimation  I  have  given 
as  to  whiit  in^uch  a  case  would  bo  the 
action  of  the  it  nth  ori  ties. 

MILITIA  OP»ICEHSANDTHB  RECRUIT-, 
/    ISO  STAFF. 
Majob  KASCH:  I  beg  to   ask  the 
Secretary  t,t  State  for  War,  with  refer- 


ence to  paragraph  210  of  Militia  Regu- 
lations, will  he,  taking  into  consideration 
the  fact  th&t  a  large  proportion  of  Army 
recruits  pass  through  the  Militia,  be  pre- 
pared to  giant  a  few  appointments  on 
the  Recruiting  StaS  to  officers  of  Militia  ? 
•Mr.  CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN  : 
There  are  very  few  appointments  on  the 
Recruiting  Staff;  and  as  such  appoint- 
ments require  a  previous  knowledge  of 
the  Service,  and  a  certain  amount  of 
seniority  and  experience,  Militia  officers 
oannot  be  selected.  Almost  all  the 
recruiting  officers  of  the  Regimental 
Districts  are  Adjutants  of  Militia ;  but 
it  is  not  considered  desirable  to  give  these 
appointments  to  Militia  officers.  The 
Permanent  Stafi*,  who  do  recruiting  work, 
are  under  the  Adjutant's  orders. 

HAWICK  SHERIFFS  CODRT. 
Mr.  T.  SHAW  (Hawick,  Ac.)  :  1 
beg  to  ask  the  Lord  Advocate  what  pro- 
gress has  boeu  made  in  fixing  the 
boundaries  of  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Sherifi*  Court  recently  established  in 
Hawick,  and  what  is  the  cause  of  the 
delay  in  completing  the  arrangements 
for  the  business  of  the  Court ;  whether 
it  is  the  case  that  an  attempt  is  being 
made  to  have  the  parishes  of  Ashkirk, 
Minlo,  Hobkirk,  and  Lilliesleaf  deprived 
of  the  advantages  and  convenience  of 
the  new  jurisdiction,  and  what  conrse  he 
intends  to  pursue  with  reference  thereto ; 
and  whether,  in  the  appointment  of  a 
Sheriff  Clerk  Depute,  strict  regard  shall 
be  had  to  the  provisions  of  the  law  which 
prohibit  such  clerk  practising  directly  or 
indirectly  before  the  Court  ? 
•The  lord  ADVOCATE  (Mr.  J.  B. 
Balfour,  Clackmannan,  &c.)  :  The 
Draft  Order  establishing  the  new  Court 
at  Hawick  is  now  before  me,  and  woul4 
have  been  ere  now  transmitted  to  the 
Secretary  for  Scotland  had  it  not  been 
that  there  is  dissatisfaction  iu  certain 
quarters — that  the  parishes  named  iu  my 
hon.  Friend's  question  are  omitted  from 
the  new  district.  I  have  asked  the 
Sheriif  to  report  both  in  regard  to  this 
matter,  and  in  regard  to  the  appoiatment 
of  a  Sheriff  Clerk  Depute,  which  must,  I 
think,  be  made  subject  to  the  restriction 
named.  The  delay  has  arisen  solely  from 
the  causes  now  stated. 
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CORDITE  AMMUNITION. 
Mr.  weir  (Ross  and  Cromarty)  :  I 
beg  to  ask  the  Secrettliiy  of  State  for 
War  whether  he  is  aware  that  upwards 
of  6,000  cartridges  (hard  metal-covered 
bullets)  may  be  fired  from  the  Maxim 
gun  (8  millimetre  barrel),  with  Danish 
smokeless  powder  containing  no  nitro- 
glycerine, without  eroding  the  barrel, 
whilst  the  English  Maxim  gun  ('303 
barrel)  fired  with  cordite  powder  and 
nickel-covered  bullets  has  been  proved  to 
the  War  Office,  by  actual  experiment,  to 
be  useless  for  accurate  shooting  after 
firing  2,000  cartridges  ;  this  being  so,  is 
it  proposed  to  provide  a  smokeless 
powder  which  will  be  less  destructive  to 
the  '303  regulation  barrel,  and  to  intro- 
duce a  better  class  of  steel  in  the  manu- 
facture of  the  barrel  than  that  now  in 
use  ;  and  whether  it  is  the  fact  that  a 
'303  barrel,  after  firing  2,000  rounds  of 
cordite  powder  cartridges  and  nickel- 
covered  bullets,  showing  erosion  from 
breech  to  muzzle,  was  some  time  since 
cut  in  half  longitudinally  and  furnished  to 
the  War  Office,  together  with  a  Report ; 
if  so,  will  the  Report  be  laid  upon  the 
Table,  and  the  halves  of  the  eroded 
barrel  shown  to  Members  ? 

Mr.  CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN  : 

No  information  has  been  received  as  to 
the  action  of  Danish  smokeless  powder 
on  the  barrels  of  the  Maxim  gun.  A 
private  Report  was  received  from  a  manu- 
facturing company  that  a  barrel  (section 
of  which  was  forwarded)  has  been  eroded 
by  the  discharge  of  2,000  cartridges  of 
British  Service  pattern.  This  erosion, 
however,  was  attributed  to  ^the^  shape  of 
the  bullet  and  to  the  character  orths 
rifling,  and  experfments  are  being  made 
in  both  thi^o  directions.  The  erosion 
was  not 'attributed  to  cordite,  nor  was 
any  objection  to  its  use  made  in  the 
Report.  The  barrel  was  made  by  the 
'firm  in  question  from  steel  obtained  by 
them.  It  would  not  be  according  to 
usual  practice  to  lay  on  the  Table  this 
letter  or  the  pieces  of  metal  which 
accompanied  it,  as  such  communications 
between  a  private  firm  and  the  Depart- 
ment are  generally  of  a  confidential 
character. 

•Mr.  weir  :  In  consequence  of  the 
yery  unsatisfactory  answer  of  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman,  I  shall  raise  this  ques- 
tion on  the  Estimates. 


THE    PWLLHELI     PETITION    AGAINST 
THE  WELSH  SUSPENSORY  BILL. 

M  R .  GRIFFITH  -  BOSCAWEN 
(Kent,  Tunbridge)  :  I  beg  to  ask  the 
Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Public 
Petitions  whether  the  Petition  from 
Pwllheli  against  the  Welsh  Church 
Suspensory  Bill  has  been  destroyed  by 
order  of  the  Committee  ;  and  whether, 
before  arriving  at  their  decision,  the  Com- 
mittee gave  any  opportunity  to  the  vicar 
of  Pwllheli  and  the  Committee  who  got 
up  the  Petition  to  be  heard  in  defence  ot 
their  action  ;  and,  if  not,  would  he  explain 
the  reason  ? 

Mr.  LLOYD-GEORGE  (Carnarvon, 
&c.)  :  I  would  ask  the  hon.  Member  who 
replies  to  state  whether  the  Members  of 
the  House  who  brought  forward  this 
charge  and  the  Members  of  the  Com- 
mittee who  supported  them  were  not  m 
the  first  instance  favourable  to  such  an 
inquiry  as  is  indicated  by  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber ;  whether  the  Chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee did  not  say  that  after  a  careful 
examination  of  the  Petition  itself  he  had 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  intrinsic 
evidence  of  manipulation  afforded  suffi- 
cient confirmation  of  the  charge  against 
it  ;  and  whether  he  did  not  consequently 
propose  that  it  should  be  rejected  ? 

Mr.  BYLES  (York,  W.R.,  Shipley): 
In      the     absence     of     the     Chairman 
of   the  Committee   on  Public  Petitions^ 
I    have     to     say     that     I    have    made 
inquiry,  and  I  am  informed,  first,  that  the 
Petition     in      question     has     not    been 
destroyed  at  all,  either  by  order  of  the 
Committee  or  otherwise  ;  secondly,  that 
the  reasons  which  the  Committee  liad  for 
arriving  at  their  decision  were  stated  in 
the  H6tri<3  publicly  after  our  meeting  last 
Wednesday  wdpk  by  the  Chairman  of  the 
Committee  (Sir->C.    Dalrymple)  and    in 
our  Report ;  and,\tl*»*<Jly»  that  the  vicar 
of  Pwllheli  was  n^    given  any  oppor- 
tunity of  being  hear*  ^7  the  Committee, 
who,  indeed,  did  not  Attempt  to  hold  any 
judicial   injury.      Willi    regard    to    the 
questions  by    the   horil  Member  foUto 
Carnarvon  Boroughs,  itV^s  fe^J^t  ibe 
prima  facie  evidence  braN|{^     ^before  the 
Committee  justified   them^P^io  Wjevmg 
that  it  was  not  a  bona  fidt^      ,  Qj^e  ^^^  ^^ 
gard  to  a  large  number  of  x1(^  K^  giga*'^^'*^^* 
and  it  was  thought  that  tUp^e^^^eiwwTje 

to  recommend  to  the  House  y^^\ 
Petition  ought  to  be  rejectedl 
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M  R  •  GRIFFITH  -  BOSCAWEN  : 
Will  the  hoa.  Member  infonn  the  House 
what  the  reason  of  this  decision  was  ? 

Mr.  BYLES  :  It  was  stated  in  the 
Besolution  of  the  Committee,  which  was 
reported  to  the  House  on  the  20th  in  a 
special  Report. 

Mr.  LLOYD-GEORGE  :  Am  I  right 
in  believing  that  the  Committee  have  no 
objection  to  inquiring  into  this  matter,  if 
the  vicar  of  Pwllheli  and  his  promoters 
desire  it  ? 

Mr.  BYLES  :  The  Committee  would 
be  perfectly  willing  to  undertake  the  in- 
quiry if  the  House  desire  it. 

THE  CASE  OF  HENRIETTA  WARD. 

Mr.  a.  CHAMBERLAIN  (Worces- 
tershire,  E.)  :  In  the  absence  of  the  hon. 
Member  for  South  Birmingham,  I  beg  to 
ask  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Home 
Department  whether  ho  is  aware  that  the 
woman  Henrietta  Ward,  to  whose  case 
his  attention  was  called  on  Friday  last, 
has  a  sick  child  whom  it  has  been  found 
necessary  to  receive  into  the  gaol  along 
with  her  ;  and  whether,  in  view  of  this 
circumstance^  he  will  grant  a  reduction  of 
her  sentence  ? 

The  secretary  op  STATE  for 
THE  HOME  DEPARTMENT  (Mr. 
AsQciTH,  Fife,  E.)  :  I  am  informed  by 
the  Governor  of  the  prison  that  the 
woman  entered  the  gaol  with  a  very 
delicate  child  on  September  4.  Her 
husband  had  applied  that  the  child  might 
be  sent  to  prison  with  her,  as  it  was  so  ill, 
and  the  Magistrates  consented.  The 
child  has  since  admission  been  medically 
treated,  and  is  better  than  it  was  on 
admission.  I  am  afraid  that  under  the 
circumstances  there  is  nothing  to  justify 
me  in  receding  from  the  position  I  have 
taken  up,  and  in  authorising  a  reduction 
of  the  sentence. 

A  WELSH  CHARITY  DISPUTE. 

Mr.  LLOYD-GEORGE  :  I  beg  to 
ask  the  hon.  Member  for  Merioneth- 
shire whether  hie  attention  has  been 
drawn  to  a  County  Court  action  insti 
tuted  by  the  Trustees  of  a  certain 
Charity  at  Pennrynydd,  Anglesea,  to 
eject  a  person,  named  William  Jones, 
from  their  almshouses,  upon  the  ground, 
amongst  other  things,  of  an  alleged 
breach  of  Regulations  which  demanded 
attendance  at  the  parish  church  as  a 
condition    of     tenancy ;     whether     the 


Founder  of  such  almshouses  had  attached 
any  such  condition  to  the  enjoyment  of 
the  gift ;  and  whether  such  Regulations 
were  made  by  the  Trustees  with  the 
sanction  of  the  Charity  Commissioners ; 
and,  if  not,  whether  the  Charity  Com- 
missioners propose  to  take  any  action  to 
enforce  the  fair  and  impartial  admin  is* 
tration  of  the  Trust  according  to  the 
declared  wishes  of  the  Founder  ? 

The  PARLIAMENTARY 
CHARITY  COMMISSIONER  (Mr. 
T.  E.  Ellih,  Merionethshire)  :  (I.) 
The  information  before  the  Commis- 
sioners, which  is  maiulv  derived  from 
the  newspaper  report  of  the  proceedings 
in  the  County  Court,  indicates  that  the  non- 
residence  of  the  defendant  was  the  main 
cause  of  the  decision  given  against  him. 
(2.)  Neither  residence  in  the  almshouses 
nor  attendance  at  the  parish  church  was 
made  by  the  Founder  a  condition  of  his 
gift.  (3.)  The  Regulations  in  question 
appear  from  the  Reports  of  the  former 
Commissioners  for  inquiring  concerning 
Charities  (1837)  to  have  been  made  very 
shortly  after  the  foundation  of  the 
Charity,  and  probably  by  the  individuals 
appointed  by  the  Founder  to  be  the 
original  Trustees  of  his  will,  and  conse- 
quently have  not  received  the  sanction 
of  the  Charity  Commissioners.  A  Regu- 
lation prohibiting  non-residence  is  cue 
which  it  is  within  the  competence  of  the 
Trustees  of  an  almshouse  to  make,  and 
the  Commissioners  see  no  reason  for 
interfering  with  the  action  of  the 
Trustees. in  enforcing  such  a  Regulation. 
Any  Regulation  compelling  attendance 
at  parish  church  would  be  invalid  as 
being  contrary  to  the  declaration  of  the 
Founder.  The  Commissioners  have  de- 
cided to  apply  for  the  production  of  the 
alleged  Regulations,  and  if  any  of  them 
are  found  to  be  ultra  vires,  or  contra- 
dictory of  the  wishes  of  the  Founder, 
steps  will  be  promptly  taken  to  remedy 
the  matter. 

THE  LEE-METFORD  RIFLE. 

Mr.  a.  CHAMBERLAIN:  In  the 
absence  of  my  right  hon.  Relative  the 
Member  for  West  Birmingham,  I  beg  to 
ask  the  Secretary  of  State  for  War 
whether,  on  the  issue  of  the  Lee-Metford 
magazine  rifle  to  the  regular  Infantry, 
several  thousand  stands  of  serviceable 
arms,  Martini-Henry  pattern,  were  re- 
turned  to   Bagot  Street  Factory  to  be 
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broken  up ;  \rhetber  Coloael  Nuttall 
Hubmitteil  A  propoMi  to  convert  ttiem 
ioto  corbiaes  for  a  cost  of  In.  6d.  eacb, 
and  hie  pattarn  wae  approved  br  the 
War  Office,  and  deeignated  Mark  II. 
M.-H.  CarbiDO ;  whether  the  Super- 
ioteodent  of  the  Eofield  Factory  wae 
tbeii  asked  (o  submit  ad  estimate  for 
Colonel  Nuttall's  pattern,  and  tendered 
accordingly  for  17s.  Id.,  being  9s.  7d. 
more  than  the  estimate  from  Birming- 
ham ;  and  if  he  will  etate  what  are  the 
facta  of  the  case,  and  whether  the  great 
bulk  of  the  conversion  of  the  rifles  into 
oarbines  is  being  done  at  Enfield  ? 

The  financial  SECRETARY 
TO  THE  WAR  OFFICE  (Mr.  Woodall, 
Hanley)  :  All  Martini-Henry  rifles  ex- 
cbaoged  for  the  Lee-Metford  rifles  are 
returned  to  Bagot  Street  for  iDBpocCion. 
If  found  serviceable  they  are  retained 
for  cou version  or  store.  Only  those 
found  unserviceable  are  broken  up.  A 
proposal  for  conversion  was  submitted 
by  the  Chief  Inspector  of  Small  Arms, 
but  his  estimate  was  10s.  per  arm.  The 
patteru  was  desigoated  Mark  II.  M.-H. 
Artillery  Carbine.  No  trace  can  be 
found  of  any  estimate  for  17s.  Id.  ;  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  the  work  is  being  done  at 
Enfield  for  Ts.  Id.  The  balk  of  the  work 
was  givcu  to  Enfield,  as  it  was  considered 
more  properly  to  belong  to  a  Manufac- 
turing  than    to   an   Inspection    Dopart- 


PUTRID   FIBH. 

Mr.  J.  ROWLANDS  (Finsbury,  E.)  : 
I  beg  to  aek  the  Secretary  of  State  for 
the  Homo  Department  whether  his  atten- 
tion has  been  drawn  to  a  case  heard 
before  Mr.  Slade  at  the  Southwark  Police 
Court  on  Friday  last,  when  the  authorities 
of  St,  George- the- Martyr  were  com- 
pelled to  bring  five  cartloads  of  putrid 
herrings  through  the  crowded  streets  of 
the  parish  to  the  police  court  in  order  to 
have  the  fish  condemned  ;  whether  there 
are  any  other  means  by  which  the  Magis- 
trate's sanction  can  be  secured  without 
endangering  the  heahJi  of  the  [)opulace  ; 
and  whether,  if  no  such  power  at  present 
exists,  he  can  see  his  way  to  have  the 
law  amended  ? 

Mr.  ASQUITH  :  The  Magistrate 
informs  me  that  in  bis  view  of  the  law 
be  has  only  power  to  condemn  what  lie 
has  actually  seen  himself.  If  this  be  so 
the  law  is,  in  my  opinion,  In  an  unsatis- 
Mr.  A.  Chamberlain 
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factory  state,  and  I  will  consider  whether 
legislation  is  necessary. 

THE   CHOLERA. 

Mr.  KNOWLES  (Salford,  W.)  :  May 
I  inquire  whether  the  Local  Government 
Board  has  any  further  iuformatiou  which 
they  thiuk  it  desirable  to  impart  to  the 
House  in  reference  to  the  cholera  ? 

•The  secretary  to  the  LOCAL 
GOVERNMENT  BOARD  (Sir  W. 
Foster,  Derby, Ilkeatou)  :  The  iuforma* 
tion  to  hand  at  present  is,  so  far,  satio- 
factory.  There  have  been  no  deaths  at 
Hull,  and  there  are  only  four  cases  in  the 
hospital.  At  Grimsby  up  to  yesterday, 
at  midnight,  there  were  two  additional 
deaths  ;  but  to-day  I  have  received  uo 
notice  of  any  deaths,  and  I  therefore  regard 
ibe  condition  at  Grimsby  as,  to  that  ox- 
tent,  satisfactory.  At  other  places  some 
cases  which  have  been  reported  as  cases 
of  cholera  have  been  proved  to  bo  due 
to  other  causes. 

Mk.  E.  STANHOFE  (Lincolnshire, 
Horncastle)  :  Can  the  hou.  Gentleman 
say  anything  aa  to  the  case  of  choleraic 
diarrhcni  reported  from  Boston  ? 

Sir  W.  FOSTER  :  It  is  an  exceed- 
ingly suspicions  case,  and  one  which, 
as  far  a^  microscopical  and  bacteriological 
examination  has  gone,  the  authoriiies  are 
bound  to  regard  as  a  case  of  cholera. 

VOTES    ON    ACCOUNT. 

Mr.  HARTLEY  :    In  the  absence  of 

the  Prime  Minister,  will  the  Chancellor 

of  the  Exchequer  say  if  it  is  proposed  to 

take  another  Vote  on  Account ;  and,  if  so. 

The  CHANCELLOR  ok  the  EX- 
CHEQUER (SirW.  Harcourt,  Derby): 
I  am  not  aware  of  any  necessity  for  one. 
Should  there  be,  due  notice  will  be 
given. 

THE  COLLIERY  DISTDRBANCES. 
Mr.  MACDONALD  (Tower  Hamlets, 
Bow)  :  I  beg  to  ask  the  Secretary  of 
State  for  the  Home  Department  a  ques- 
tion of  which  I  have  given  him  privato 
notice.  The  question  is  as  follows  : — 
How  many  members  of  the  Metropolitan 
Police  Force  have  been  despatched  to 
Yorkshire  ;  what  proportion  this  num- 
ber boars  to  the  whole  force ;  whether 
it  is  not  a  fact  that  these  men  have  been 
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sent  aw&y  for  an  indefinite  period  ;  and, 
if  BO,  whether  a  permaDent  reduction  of 
the  Metropolitan  Police  Force  is  possible ; 
and,  lastly,  whether  the  Government  has 
finally  resolved  to  do  nothing  in  refer- 
ence to  the  dispute  except  make  a  dis- 
play of  superior  force  ;  and  whether  they 
hold  that  tliifi  completes  their  responsi- 
bility in  the  matter  ? 

Mb.  ASQUITH:  The  number  of 
Metropolitan  Police  sent  to  Yorkshire  is 
250.  The  total  strength  of  the  Metro- 
politan Force  is  over  1 5,000.  The  period 
for  vhich  the  men  have  been  sent  is 
aecessarily  indefinite ;  they  will  be  re- 
called as  soon  as  they  can  be  spared. 
•  By  Section  25  of  the  Police  Act,  1890, 
Police  Anthorities  are  empowered  for 
special  emorgeucies  to  strengthen  their 
own  force  by  borrowing  from  other 
forces.  1  am  constantly  impressing  upon 
Local  Anthorities  the  importance  of 
KTailing-  themselves  of  this  power,  and 
in  my  opinion  it  is  the  duty  of  Police 
Authorities  whose  own  districts  aro  in  a 
normal  condition  to  comply  to  the  utmost 
of  their  ability  with  requisitions  from 
districts  which  are  in  exceptional  need. 
It  was  in  pursuance  of  this  obligation 
that  I  sanctioned  the  despatch  of  Metro- 
politan constables  to  Yorkshire.  Their 
temporary  absence  for  a  special  purpose 
is  not  to  be  regarded  as  indicating  that 
any  permanent  reduction  of  the  Metro- 
politan Police  is  desirable  or  possible. 
As  to  the  last  part  of  the  question,  I 
cannot  assent  to  the  description  of  mea- 
rares  urgeutly  necessary  for  the  preven- 
tion of  gross  lawlessness  as  a  "  display 
of  superior  force."  The  Government 
has  no  power  to  put  an  end  to  the  dis- 
pute in  connection  with  which  these  de- 
plorable excesses  have  occurred.  But, 
in  common  with  the  whole  nation,  they 
earnestly  hope  that  on  both  aides  counsels 
of  moderation  may  prevail. 

Mb.  BARTLEY  :  I  suppose  no  extra 
coat  will  be  thrown  on  the  Metropolitan 
ratapayera.  The  charges  will  be  paid 
by  the  districts  to  which  the  police  are 
MBt,  will  they  not  ? 
.  Mb.  ASQUITH :  Of  course  that  is 


ORDERS  OF  THE  DAY. 

SUPPLY— COMMITTEE. 

SoppLT, — considered  in  Committee. 

f(Iu  the  Committee.) 

ARMY  ESTIMATES.  1893-4. 

Motion  made,  and  Question  proposed, 

"  That  a  sum,  not  exceeding   £287,800,  be 

Branted  to  Her  Majostj,  to  defray  the  Chai^ 

for  the  Salaries  and  Hlscellaneous  CbargM  of 

the  War  Office,  which  will  come  in  courte  o( 

Iajment  during  the  year  ending  on  the  Slat 
aj  at  March  1B94." 

Mb.  HANBURY  (Preston)  said,  he 
desired  to  direct  attention  to  what  had 
been  called  the  "Cordite  Scandal."  Of 
course  be  could  not  say  that  that  was  a 
scandal,  for  that  would  depend  on  the 
reply  given  by  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
the  Secretary  of  State  for  War,  but  he 
was  sorry  to  say  that  hitherto  the  replies 
of  tbe  right  ban.  Gentleman — ^written 
no  doubt  for  him  by  War  Office  officials 
— had  been  very  unsatisfactory,  and  had 
led  him  to  the  conclusion  that  there  had 
been  a  good  deal  of  concealment.  The 
exact  complaint  he  bad  to  make  in  regard 
to  that  matter  was  one  which  had  been 
made  by  private  inventors  over  and  over 
again  ;  it  was  a  complaint  of  long  stand- 
ing ;  it  had  been  enforced  by  more  than 
one  Boyal  Commission  and  more  than 
cue  Committee,  and  the  complaint  waa 
that  War  Office  and  other  Government 
ofiicials  were  placed  in  a  position  which 
enabled  tbem  to  practically  pick  the 
brains  of  inventors  who  came  before 
them,  and  to  apply  the  results  of  such 
operations,  sometimes  for  tho  benefit  of 
the  GoveromeDt,  and  sometimes  for  their 
own  benefit.  He  ventured  to  assert  that 
every  case  in  which  the  inventor  was  not 
adequately  remunerated  was  a  scandal, 
whether  the  benefit  accrued  to  the  Go- 
vernment or  to  one  of  its  officials  in  a 
private  capacity.  A  further  complaint 
be  had  to  make  was  that  wliile  officials 
were  professedly  securing  patents  for  the 
Governmentat  home  they  were,  unknown 
to  the  Government,  securing  patents  in 
many  foreign  countries  for  their  own 
private  purposes.  Tho  result  was — and 
this  was  his  third  complaint — that  we  had 
got  a  bad  smokeless  powder.  The  great 
difficulty  connected  with  this  question  was 
the  difficulty  of  getting  full  and  adequate 
information.       The    public    themselves 
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were  very  lax  in  tfaeee  matters.  Thej 
felt  that  they  could  trust  the  officials  to 
do  their  duty,  and  in  99  caeee  out  of 
100  that  coDfideDce  was  fully  ju§tiGed. 
He  did  not,  in  fact,  believe  any  country 
was  so  well  served  by  its  public  officials 
as  England  wa^i.  Ou  the  other  hiAid,  these 
points  generally  •  were  of  so  highly 
technical  a  character  that  it  was  utterly 
impossible  for  the  public  to  takeaspecial 
interest  in  them,  and  in  addition  to  that 
on  these  official  matters  officials,  although 
they  might  differ  from  the  decisions 
arrived  at  by  their  brother  officials, 
naturally  held  their  tongue.  There  was, 
in  fact,  among  them  an  etprtt  de  corps 
which  prevented  them  offering  criticisms, 
even  if  they  were  free  to  do  so.  In  the 
next  place,  private  firms  and  experts  had 
their  mouths  closed,  for  it  would  not  do 
for  them  to  quarrel  with  the  Government, 
as  if  they  did  they  would  never  get  Go- 
vernment orders.  OntheotlierhBnd,hehad 
certain  advantages  in  presenting  his  case. 
One  was  that  this  certainly  was  not  a 
Party  matter.  He  was  not  laying  any 
special  blame  on  the  present  Secretary  of 
State  for  War,  as  undoubtedly  the  greater 
part  of  what  he  complaint  happened 
while  the  Inte  Government  was  in  office. 
Of  course,  if  the  right  bon.  Gentleman 
had  carried  on  the  system  or  had  re- 
cognised and  accepted  the  results,  he  had 
taken  upon  himself  some  portion  of  the 
responsibility.  Still,  when  both  Front 
Benches  were  agreed  npon  a  certain 
course  and  had  accepted  the  responsi- 
bility it  became  more  than  ever  difficult 
to  arrive  at  the  truth.  Again,  thi!4  was 
not  a  personal  matter.  He  would,  no 
doubt,  have  frequently  to  mention  the 
names  of  two  men,  Sir  Frederick  Al>el 
and  Professor  Dewar,  but  he  was  not 
going  to  contend  that  they  had  not  done 
what  they  were  perfectly  entitled  to  do. 
If  the  Rules  were,  as  he  understood  them 
to  be,  he  only  brought  them  forward  pro- 
minently as  an  illustration  ot  a  very  bad 
system,  and  be  objectod  to  that  bad 
system,  because  the  public  werebouud  to 
lose  if  private  inventors  were  not 
encouraged  to  take  their  inventions  to 
the  War  Office.  This  was  a  matter  of 
public  honour,  and  it  was  little  short  of 
disgraceful  that  men  should  be  tempted 
to  submit  their  inventions  and  ideas 
to  the  Government,  and  that  those  in- 
ventions and  ideas  should  be  borrowed, 
and  patents  for  them  taken  out  in  the 
Mr.  ffanburtf 
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name  of  the  Government  or  its  officials. 
But  this  was  a  tery  old  story.  The 
grievance  arose  so  far  back  as  the  year 
1871,  when  the  Treasury  issued  a 
Circular  to  the  Admiralty  and  to  the 
War  Office  to  the  effect  that  no 
officer  in  the  Civil,  Military,  or  Naval 
Services  of  the  Crown  should  be 
called  upon  to  judge  or  give  an 
opinion  in  cases  where  their  own  interests 
might  come  into  collision  with  those  of 
any  other  person, 

"Or  be  penoitteito  obtain  or  holil  or  be 
directly  or  indirectly  interestwi  in  any  letters 
nutfiit  for  any  articles  needeil  for  Ihc  use  of  the 

Al)out  a  month  since  he  asked  a  question 
of  the  Secretary  of  State  for    War   in 
regard  to  that  Minute,  and  the  right  hon.    . 
Gentleman  replied  that 

"After  the  paseing  o(  the  Act  of  188S, 
which  altered  the  law  as  ta  patents,  the 
whole  queHtion  was  reconsidered,  and  In  IBS6 
the  Uinute  was  withdrawn." 
But  he  would  like  to  remark  in  regard 
to  this  that  the  Patent  Act  of  188S, 
which  enabled  private  inventors  to  hold 
patents  as  against  the  Crown,  gave  no 
security  to  inventors  who,  not  having 
patents,  submitted  their  inveutinus  to  the 
War  Office.  He  was  not  sure  that  it 
gnve  them  protectiou  even  if  tbey  had 
patents.  The  Treasury  waif  to  bo  the 
judge  of  the  amount  of  remuneration  to 
be  paid  them  for  taking  their  patents, 
hut  it  did  not  prevent  tliem  from  having 
their  brains  picked  by  Wnr  Office 
officials  just  as  had  been  done  before.  It 
was,  indeed,  an  actual  encouragement  to 
those  officials  to  take  out  patents  for  them- 
selves, and  the  passing  of  the  Patent 
Act  rather  increased  than  did  away  with 
the  necessity  for  the  Circular.  That 
evidently  was  the  view  of  tlic  Treasury, 
for  in  reply  toaqueslion  put  on  the  14th 
July  last,  the  Secretary  to  the  Treasury 
informed  him  that — 

"  In  a  Utter  addressed  to  the  Admiralty  and 
War  Office  in  December.  1B71,  ilie  Treasury 
expressed  the  opinion  that  it  was  inexpedient 
that  officers  intcrenttd  in  patents  should  be 
fti)poinleil  to  judge  of  iDventions.  I  (Sir  J.  T, 
UiWn)  am  not  aware  that  this  opinion  has 
ever  been  modifieil.  and  an  far  as  I  i.nti  jadgc  It, 
seems  a  reason  able  one." 
Thus  tbey  bad  the  fact  that  ihe  War 
Office  and  the  Treasury  were  at  issue  on 
the  point. 

•Mh.  CAMPBELL-BANXERMAN: 
The  answer  given  by  my  right  hon. 
Friend  the  Secretary   to  the    Treasury 
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must  have  been  given  in  forgetfulness  of 
the  fact  that  the  Circular  bad  been  with- 
drawn. I  ascertained  that  it  had  been 
withdrawn  to  the  knowledge  both  of  the 
Admiraltj  and  of  the  War  OflBce. 

Mr.  HANBURY,  continuing,  said, 
he  would  have  to  press  the  Secretary  to 
the  Treasury  further  on  the  point.  He 
quoted  the  Circular  because  he  had 
strong  evidence  to  show  that  it  was 
issued  partly  as  the  result  of  the  action  of 
Professor  Abel  in  that  year — action 
exactly  parallel  to  that  taken  by  him  in 
regard  to  the  new  explosive,  and  the 
subject  of  the  present  complaint.  Now 
what  was  that  action  ?  In  the  year  1865 
Professor  Abel  was  a  War  Office  chemist, 
and  he  was  ordered,  as  such,  to  experiment 
on  the  safety  of  various  explosives 
for  Government  use,  the  explosives  sub- 
mitted to  him  including  white  or  German 
gunpowder,  dynamite,  nitro-glycerine, 
lithopacteur,  and  gun-cotton.  What  did 
he  do  ?  Having  had  those  explosives 
submitted  to  him  on  behalf  of  the  Go- 
vernment, he  straightway,  on  the  25th 
April,  1865,  patented  improvements  in 
the  manufacture  of  gun-cotton  for  shoot- 
ing as  well  as  blasting.  He  did  not 
transfer  those  patents  to  the ,  Govern- 
ment, but  he  sold  them  in  the  following 
year  to  Messrs.  Prentice,  of  Stowmarket, 
securing  to  himself  a  royalty  of  lOd.  per 
1,000  cartridges  and  £10  per  ton  of  gun- 
cotton.  He  took  out  other  patents  in 
1867  and  1868,  as  well  as  in  1869,  and 
he  recommended  broadcast  the  purchase 
of  that  very  gun-cotton  from  which  he 
was  deriving  a  royalty,  of  the  very  firm 
which  paid  him  that  royalty.  He  was 
asked  to  express  an  opinion  upon  rival 
explosives  and  upon  nitro-glycerine,  and 
in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  cordite  now 
being  manufactured  by  him  contained 
more  nitro-glycerine  than  any  other  ex- 
plosive manufactured,  he  reported — 

**  1  hare  to  express  my  firm  conviction  that 
such  appalling  accidents  as  that  which  occurred 
in  Wales  cannot  be  guarded  agaiqst  by  the  en- 
foToemetit  of  any  measure  short  of  an  absolute 
prohibition  of  the  importation,  transport,  and 
storage  of  nitro-glycerine  or  any  preparation  of 
that  material." 

Surely  that  was  strong  evidence  against 
his  own  nitro-glycerine.  Again,  in  1869, 
he  recommended  the  Magistrate  at 
Wandsworth  to  refuse  a  licence  for  the 
manufacture  of  Schultze  gunpowder — 
another  rival  product— on  the  ground  of 
danger.     Now  he  was  not  complaining  of 


that ;  he  was  only  pointing  out  what  the 
systom  of  the  War  Office  allowed  to  be 
done.  What  happened  in  regard  to  the 
gun-cotton  which  he  so  strongly  recom- 
mended ?  In  August,  1871,  at  the 
meeting  of  the  British  Association,  he 
said — 

**  Gun-cotton  is  now  so  completely  unaffected 
by  high  temperatures,  one  deal  box  of  it  might 
actually  bum  away  in  the  middle  of  a  pile  of 
similar  boxes  without  exploding." 

Yet  only  a  week  later  10  tons  of  that 
very  gun-cotton  exploded  at  Stowmarket, 
blew  up  the  works,  and  killed  30 
men,  including  two  of  the  partners  in 
the  firm.  That  showed  how  far  Pro- 
fessor Abers  judgment  was  to  be  relied 
upon    in    regard  to   the   safety   of    the 

material  he  recommended.  In  the  year 
1871  various  charges  were  levelled 
against  Mr.  Abel  in  The  Mechanics* 
Magazine^  and  the  only  one  he  replied  to 
was  one  that  royalty  was  paid  on  gun- 
cotton  made  for  the  Government.  He 
denied  that  that  was  so,  but  the  paper 
printed  a  copy  of  the  agreement,  which 
showed  that  there  was  no  reservation  of 
the  kind,  the  only  exception  being  that 
he  was  not  to  receive  any  royalty 
when  the  gun-cotton  was  manufactured 
by  the  Government  itself.  That  con- 
victed him  of  an  awkward  mistake.  The 
War  Office  at  the  time  did  not  know  that 
he  had  taken  out  these  patents,  in  the 
same  way  as  it  was  ignorant  that  he  took 
out  the  foreign  patents  for  cordite  in  1889. 
He  was  called  upon  to  resign  either  his 
patents  or  his  position.  Naturally  he  did 
not  wish  to  resign  his  position,  so  he  sold  his 
patents,  and  although  they  were  bringing 
him  in  between  £3,000  and  £4,000  a 
year,  he  disposed  of  them  to  a  Mr. 
Nicholson,  of  Dulwich,  for  £1,000. 
Would  that  be  believed  ?  Was  it  a  bona 
fide  transaction  ?  It  did  not  look  like  one. 
And  a  month  or  two  later  the  Treasury 
Circular  was  issued.  In  1888  Professor 
Abel  was  again  called  upon  to  judge  new 
explosives,  and  he  was  appointed  on  a 
Committee  with  two  others — Professor 
Dewar  and  Professor  Dupr^.  The  duty 
assigned  to  these  three  men  was  clear, 
and  it  was  conveyed  in  a  short  Circular  of 
Instruction  which  he  would  read — 

"  The  Committee  is  appointed  for  the  purpose 
of  considering  questions  relating  to  new  ex- 
plosive agents,  or  the  new  application  of,  or 
improvements  in  the  production  and  appli« 
cation  of,  known  explosive  agents  which  will  be 
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referred  to  the  Committee  by  order  of  Hig 
Royal  Highness  the  Commander-in-Chief  for 
consideration,  or  investigation  and  report." 

Anybody  reading  that  lostruction  would 
see  that  the  primary  duty  of  the  Com- 
mittee was  to  examine  other  people^s  in- 
ventioDB  ;  they  certainly  were  not  to  set 
to  work  to  invent  for  themselves.  But 
that  was  not  the  view  taken  by  the  Com- 
mittee. It  was  nominated  on  the  10th 
July,  1888,  and  it  sat  for  the  first  time 
on  the  20th  August.  It  certainly  seemed 
08  if  by  that  time  it  had  made  up  its 
mind  that  it  was  its  duty  to  invent  for 
its  own  benefit,  and  to  take  out  patents 
abroad,  because  on  the  20th  August  it 
issued  a  Memorandum,  or  rather  it  sent 
one  to  the  Director  of  Artillery,  which 
did  not  reach  the  War  Office  until  the 
3 1st  December.  This  set  forth  that  the 
War  Office  claimed — 

'*  The  originating  of  improvements  in  the  pro- 
duction and  utilisation  of  known  explosives,  or 
the  discovery  or  invention  of  new  explosive 
compounds  or  preparation  was  to  be  regarded 
as  ranking  foremost  in  value,  and  to  the 
development  of  it  the  Committee  should  pro- 
minently devote  themselves." 

They  were  thus  to  become  inventors. 
Then  followed  this  strange  remark — 

"The  Committee  will  unavoidably  come 
under  the  stigma  of  not  being  impartial  judges 
of  the  merits  of  inventions  of  private  indi- 
viduals, and  of  profiting  by  information  im- 
parted in  confidence  in  working  out  subjects 
which  they  afterwards  put  forward  as  emanat- 
ing from  themselves,  and  the  Committee  must 
make  up  their  minds  to  be  indifferent  to  such 
imputations  relying  confidently  upon  a  proper 
defence  of  their  proceedings  in  high  official 
quarters/' 

They  were  to  be  allowed  to  pick  other 
people's  brains  in  fact ;  hence  the  con- 
cluding words,  which  read — 

.  "  It  would  appear  to  be  a  fair  and  equitable 
arrangement  to  give  to  Government  officials, 
whose  patents  are  to  be  published  in  the  ordi- 
nary way,  the  option  of  securing  foreign  patents 
for  such  inventions  at  their  own  cost. 

This  meant  that  they  were  to  pick  other 
people^s  brains,  to  work  out  inventions 
at  the  public  cost,  and  to  take  patents 
out  themselves  and  put  the  profits  into 
their  own  pockets.  Thus  the  Committee 
drafted  a  new  code  of  morals  entirely  for 
their  own  benefit.  It  was  just  as  if  a 
Bishop  were  to  swear  an  affidavit  and 
file  it — the  eflfect  of  it  being  that  he 
would  not  be  bound  by-  any  of  the  rules 
of  the  Decalogue  if  he  broke  any  of  the 
Commandments,  and  then,  having  com- 
mitted murder  or  some  other  offence,  he 

Mr,  Hanbury 


were  to  produce  that  affidavit  in  his  own 
defence  and   triumphantly  claim  an  ac- 
quittal on  the  basis  of  it.     It  was  per- 
fectly ludicrous  that  they  should  be  able 
to  draw  up  for  themselves  a  new  code  of 
official  morals  in  that  respect.     But  did 
the  War  Office  accept  anything  of  the 
kind  ?      It  was  of  no  use  their  saying 
to  the  War  Office  beforehand  that  thej 
were  going  to  do  a  certain  thing,  if  thej 
did  not  tell  the  same  fact  to  the  private 
inventors  who  were  to  come  before  them. 
As  a  matter  of  fact  the  War  Office  knew 
nothing  of  that  proposal  until  the  half- 
yearly   Report   of    the   Committee    was 
issued   five  months   later.     Was  official 
sanction  then  given  to  that  strange  code 
of  morals  ?     The  War  Office  ought  to 
have  thrown  such  a  code  of  morals  into 
the  fire,  but  they  covered  it  over  with 
circumlocution  and  Minutes,  and  no  replj 
was    given.      He  was   afraid   when  he 
questioned   the    Secretary   of   State   for 
War  on  the  subject  that  the  right  boo. 
Gentleman  would   have  replied  that  al- 
though   no    official    reply   was   written 
there  had   been  verbal  communications* 
and  that  in  that  indirect  way  the   War 
Office  had  sanctioned  the  proposal.     But 
to    his    relief    no   such   suggestion  was 
thrown  out,  but  had  there  been  any  such 
statement  he  had  in  his  hands  a  letter 
from    Sir   F.   Abel   complaining  of   the 
action  of  the  War  Office,  and  stating  the 
damning  fact  that  although  a  reply  was 
frequently  asked  for,  and  although   the 
Memorandum  was  re-presented  in  the  first 
half-yearly    Report,    no   communication 
was  received  bv  the  Committee  in  refer- 
ence  to  it.     Thus  no  authority  was  given 
hj  the  War  Office. 

Admiral  FIELD  (Sussex,  East- 
bourne) :  Silence  gives  consent. 

Mr.  HANBURY  protested  against 
that,  and  said  it  might  just  as  well  be 
claimed  that  silence  gave  consent  to  the 
breaking  of  the  Ten  Commandments.  If 
the  hon.  and  gallant  Member  would  look 
at  the  13th  paragraph  of  the  Report  he 
would  see  that  the  Committee  itself 
asked  for  a  new  Regulation  on  this 
matter,  thereby  implying  that  they  could 
do  nothing  without  such  a  Regulation. 
He  ventured  to  assert  that  thev  never 
had  any  authority  for  the  War  Office 
either  to  set  up  as  inventors  or  to  take 
out  foreign  patents.  Let  them  remember 
that  there  were  three  Members  of  that 
Committee.      Professors   Abel,  Dewar, 
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and   Dapr^  all   accomplished  chemists. 
Was   Professor  Dupre   present    at    the 
meeting  of  the  20th  August,  when  the 
Memorandum  was  executed  and  sent  in  ? 
It  was  a  startling  fact  in  connection  with 
that  subject  that  M.  Dupr^  who  certainlj 
was  not  the  least  talented  of  the  three 
Members  of  the  Committee,  washed  his 
hands  of  the  whole  transaction,  and  no 
patent  had  been  taken  out  hj  him,  while 
patents  were  taken  out  simply  and  solely 
in  the  names  of  Professor  Abel  and  Pro- 
fessor Dewar.      What  was  the  next  step 
after  sending  in  the  Memorandum  which 
the  War  Office  did   not  accept.       This 
Committee  were  as  judges  to  decide  on 
the  merits  of  the  different  samples  of  ex- 
plosives submitted  to  them.     Eight  such 
samples   had   been  sent    in   before    the 
10th  July,  and  they  were  sent  in  by  men 
who  had  no  information  whatever  of  the 
tests  to  which  the  samples  were  to  be 
subjected,  and  did  not  know  who  were 
the  men  who  were  to  act  as  judges.   Mr. 
Nobel   was   one  of   the   inventors   who 
submitted  explosives  to  the  Committee, 
and  he  had  since  commenced  an  action 
in   which   he  deliberately    charged    its 
Members    with    having     infringed    his 
patent.     Another  inventor,  Mr.  Maxim, 
who  was  invited  by  the  Committee  to 
send  in  his  powder,  beat  all  other  com- 
petitors in  the  trials,  but  his  explosive 
was  not  adopted  because,  as  the   Com- 
mittee said — 

**  They  did  not  believe  Her  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment would  accept  a  smokeless  power  contain- 
ing uitro-glycerine  as  one  of  its  constituents." 

This  inventor  had  previously  taken  out 
patents  for  forming  the  explosive  in 
strips  eft  threads.  As  early  as  April  2, 
1889 — six  months  after  they  were  ap- 
pointed— Professor  Abel  and  Professor 
Dewar  took  out  patents  of  their  own. 
The  English  patent  was  obtained  for 
making  a  new  explosive  in  cords  or 
thread — hence  the  name  "cordite" — 
which  was  exactly  the  form  of  the 
patent  of  Mr.  Maxim  taken  out  years 
earlier.  In  the  same  year  Professor 
Abel  and  Professor  Dewar  took  out  three 
other  patents,  but  one  of  these  was 
rejected  by  the  Comptroller  because  it 
was  evidently  the  pick  of  another  man^s 
brains,  and  it  had  to  be  altered  a  second 
and  even  a  third  time  before  it  was 
allowed  to  pass.  That  patent  dealt 
with  the  composition  of  the  explo- 
sive,  and    would    it    be  believed  that 


although  Mr.  Maxim^s  powder  was 
rejected  on  the  ground  that  the  Govern- 
ment would  not  allow  a  powder  to  be  in- 
troduced which  had  a  basis  of  nitro- 
glycerine, these  two  gentlemen  took  out 
in  their  own  names,  and  not  on  behalf  of 
the  Committee,  patents  for  cordite,  which 
contained  more  nitro-glyceriuo  than  any 
explosive  known  to  England  or  to  any 
foreign  Power  ?  He  believed  it  contained 
60  or  70  per  cent,  of  nitro-glycerine. 
Now  he  came  to  a  further  and  even  more 
important  point.  One  of  the  two  further 
patents  taken  out  by  the  same  gentlemen 
was  for  the  machinery  used  in  the  manu- 
facture of  cordite,  and  patents  were  also 
obtained  in  nearly  every  foreign  country. 
They  thus  secured  a  double  interest  in 
this  explosive.  According  to  their  own 
code  of  morals,  as  set  forth  in  the  Memo- 
randum he  had  read,  they  said  that  if  they 
were  allowed  to  take  out  patents  at  home 
on  behalf  of  the  Grovernmeut  those 
patents  would  be  made  public  at  once. 
These  were  their  own  words — 

"  By  taking  out  patents  the  Committee  will 
secure  to  the  Government  the  practical  results  of 
their  official  investigations,  and  private  workers 
will  at  the  same  time  have  no  excuse  for  com- 
plaining that  they  are  kept  in  ignorance  of  the 
operations  of  scientific  officials,  who  may  antici- 
pate them  in  consequence  of  the  work  carried 
out  in  secret  with  public  money." 

Would  it  be  believed  that,  although  the 
patent  for  cordite  was  taken  out  on  the 
22nd  April,  1889,  it  was  never  made 
public,  but  that,  the  Secretary  of  State 
for  War  having  certified  that  it  was  for 
the  public  advantage  that  it  should  be 
kept  secret,  the  patent  was  never  dis- 
closed until  May  28,  1892,  and  therefore 
inventors  had  no  means  of  knowing  until 
that  time  that  the  foreign  patents  had 
been  taken  out  ?  These  gentlemen  did 
not  inform  the  inventors  and  they  did 
not  inform  the  War  Office  of  what  they 
had  done.  This  was  how  the  Committee 
carried  out  the  Instruction  that 

**  No  foreign  patents  were  to  be  taken  out  by 
any  Government  official  unless  they  were  pub- 
lished in  the  ordinary  course  in  England." 

These  two  Members  did  take  out 
foreign  patents,  but  they  kept  them 
secret. 

Admiral  FIELD  :  With  the  sanction 
of  the  War  Office. 

Mr.  H anbury  said,  they  had  no 
such  sanction. 

Admiral  FIELD :  The  Director  of 
Artillery  was  informed. 
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Mr.  H anbury  :  No  ;  he  was  not 
informed  until  two  years  after  the  patent 
was  taken  out.  .  He  was  afraid  the  hon. 
Member  had  been  misled  by  the  verj 
loosely  written  defences  which  had  ap- 
peared lately  in  the  columns  of  The 
Times,  By  keeping  the  patent  secret 
they  were  enabled  to  take  out  a  patent 
for  the  machinery  for  manufacturing  cor- 
dite ;  and  tbey  were  also  enabled  to  take 
out  foreign  patents  and  to  keep  them 
open  so  that  the  persons  to  whom  they 
were  transferred  should  have  the  benefit 
of  the  latest  improvements.  He  wanted 
to  know  whether,  if  they  were  bound  to 
transfer  the  cordite  patent  to  the  Govern- 
ment for  home  purposes,  they  were  not 
bound  to  transfer  the  patent  for  machinery  ? 
Then  a  very  remarkable  thing  happened 
next.  On  the  22nd  of  July,  1 889— three 
months  after  the  application  had  been 
made  for  the  patent  to  make  cordite  in 
this  peculiar  shape — Professor  Abel, 
Professor  Dewar,  and  Professor  Ander- 
son (now  the  Director  General  of  the 
Ordnance  Factories)  applied  for  a  patent 
for  machinerY  for  the  manufacture  of 
cordite.  On  the  1st  of  August,  a  week 
later.  Professor  Anderson  was  appointed 
to  his  present  post  at  Woolwich,  and  the 
patent  was  not  completed  until  six 
months  after  his  appointment.  He  had 
received  two  answers  from  the  Secretary 
of  State  for  War  in  regard  to  that  matter. 
The  first  was  that  Professor  Anderson 
was  not  in  the  Government  employment 
when  he  took  out  this  patent.  But  the 
fact  remained  that  he  entered  the  service 
of  the  Government  only  a  week  later, 
and  months  before  the  patent  was 
actually  accepted.  He  was  also  told  that 
Professor  Anderson  had  no  interest  in 
the  matter ;  that  he  had  transferred  his 
interest  in  it  to  the  War  Office.  He 
understood  that  the  statement  was  not 
correct,  and  that  the  War  Office  authori- 
ties were  not  the  only  persons  interested 
in  the  patent.  When  the  transfer  was 
made  to  the  War  Office  other  persons 
who  were  interested  in  the  patent  re- 
monstrated, for  Professor  Anderson  was 
only  a  shareholder  in  a  limited  company. 
The  interest  had  eventually  to  be  re- 
transferred,  and  the  Government  were 
now  actually  paying  a  Royalty  for  using 
the  machinery  in  the  manufacture  of 
cordite  at  Waltham.  He  ventured  to 
assert  that  Professor  Anderson  continued 
to  be  deeply  interested  in  the  machinery 


and  in  the  products  of  the  patent  after  he 
entered  the  Government  employ.  On 
October  16,  1888,  Professor  Anderson 
held  508  shares  of  £100  each.  In  Octo- 
ber, 1889,  he  had  transferred  50  of  these 
shares  to  his  son,  and  in  December,  1889, 
he  transferred  the  remainder  to  his  wife 
and  to  other  members  of  his  family. 
Therefore,  to  say  that  Professor  Ander- 
son was  not  just  as  much  interested  in 
the  patent  as  he  was  before  was  perfectly 
ludicroiis.  Did  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man, when  he  stated  that  Professor 
Anderson  had  surrendered  his  interest  in 
the  patent,  know  that  the  shares  had 
only  been  transferred  by  him  to  members 
of  his  family  ?  He  laid  stress  on  that 
point,  because  this  was  a  case  in  which 
the  men  who  had  to  judge  what  was  the 
best  explosive  for  this  country  were 
directly  interested  in  foisting  their  own 
cordite  on  the  country.  They  had  not 
handed  over  the  patent  for  the  machinery 
to  the  War  Office,  and  tbey  had,  there- 
fore, an  enormous  interest  in  recommend- 
ing an  explosive  that  could  be  manufac- 
tured by  their  own  machinery.  He  did 
not  think  the  inventors  who  were  invited 
to  compete  with  cordite*at  Walthamstow 
were  told  of  these  patents.  He  was  told 
that  the  publication  of  the  three  later 
patents  was  not  disclosed  till  long  after 
inventors  had  sent  in  their  samples.  But 
was  there  any  eficctuul  competition  ? 
As  showing  how  far  these  impartial 
judges  would  allow  any  other  explosive 
to  come  into  competition  with  their  own, 
he  knew  of  two  cases  in  which  com- 
petitors had  applied  month  after  month 
to  have  their  explosives  tried  and  were 
refused,  although  they  offered  to  supply 
everything  in  the  shape  of  guns  and 
rifles.  If  the  Secretary  for  War 
wished  he  would  give  him  privately 
the  names  of  those  two  competitors. 
But  was  the  competition  itself  hon£i 
fide  f  Competitors  were  obliged  to  send 
in  their  samples  within  four  weeks  of  the 
issue  of  the  invitation,  though  they  knew 
nothing  about  the  rifle  or  the  cartridges, 
or  about  the  conditions  of  the  explosive 
which  they  were  to  supply.  It  was 
utterly  impossible  to  have  a  fair  compe- 
tition on  that  basis.  Now  he  came  to 
the  foreign  patents.  Did  the  competitors 
know  how  deeply  their  judges  were 
pledged  to  cordite  by  the  fact  of  thdir 
having  taken  out  the  foreign  patents  ? 
Just  as  the  inventors  had  been  deceived 
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when  they  entered  into  a  sham  compe-' 
tition,  the  War  Office  in  their  turn  were 
deoeived.  He  had  in  the  handwriting  of 
Professor  Abel  that  patents  were  tak^n 
out  in  Germany  on  June  16,  1889,  nine 
months  after  the  Committee  began  to 
sit ;  in  France  on  June  15,  1889  ;  in 
Belgium  on  June  15,  1889  ;  in  Italy  on 
August  24,  1889  ;  in  the  Uuitej  States 
on  August  20, 1889  ;  in  Austria-Hungary 
in  June,  1889  ;  in  Switzerland  on  June 
25,  1889  ;  and  in  Sweden  on  August  21, 
1889.  Patents  were  also  taken  out  in 
another  country,  and  he  wondered  tbat 
Professor  Abel  had  not  mentioned  that 
country,  and  that  was  Russia,  on  August 
11,  1889.  Surely  that  was  the  country 
to  which,  last  of  all,  he  ought  to  have 
sold  the  patent.  Why,  he  should  like 
to  know,  was  mention  of  that  fact  omitted 
in  the  published  document  ?  If  Pro- 
fessors Abel  and  Dewar  had  no  War 
Office  authority  for  selling  these  Govern- 
ment patents  and  official  secrets  to  Foreign 
Powers  they  came  within  the  Official 
Secrets  Act,  and  ought  to  be  prosecuted 
for  betraying  official  secrets.  It  was 
monstrous  that  men  occupying  an  official 
position  should  betray  these  inventions 
to  foreign  countries.  He  wanted  to  know 
how  far  the  War  Office  knew  of  this  ? 
The  evidence  was  that  for  two  years 
even  the  Director  of  Artillery  did  not 
know,  and  that  for  three  years  the 
Secretary  of  State  for  War  did  not  know. 
Professor  Abel,  in  a  letter,  said  that  ho 
was  in  a  position  to  show  that  the  War 
Office  knew  that  he  and  Professor  Dewar 
were  taking  out  these  patents.  If  so, 
the  Committee  ought  to  have  the  names 
of  the  officials  to  whom  the  fact  was  dis- 
closed. Thus,  in  taking  out  these  patents 
these  two  gentlemen  di'l  a  gross  injustice  to 
the  War  Office,  to  the  inventors  who  came 
to  compete  without  knowing  that  their 
judges  were  interested  parties,  and  to  the 
public,because  in  1 889  they  had  determined 
on  cordite,  which  was  not  adopted  in  the 
Service  until  May  28  of  this  year.  Four 
years,  which  might  have  been  profitably 
employed  in  finding  out  a  new  explosive, 
were  thus  wasted.  Now  he  came  to  the 
defence  made  by  the  War  Office  for  this 
strange  state  of  things,  and  on  this  he 
would  press  the  Secretary  for  War  to 
tell  the  Committee  why  a  distinction  was 
drawn  between  the  cordite  patent  and  the 
machinery  patent,  and  why  the  latter  was 
sot  conveyed  to  the  War  Office.     In  the 


strange  defence  that  was  put  forward  on  the 

part  of  Professors  Abel  and  Dewar  the  aid 

of  the  British  taxpayer  was  first  called  in. 

It  was  said  that  his  purse  was  affected 

to  the  extent  of  £500,000.     But  it  was 

a  remarkable  fact  that  this  cordite  should 

be  of  such  value  to  England,  when  the 

result  of  the  foreign  patents,  according 

to  Professor  AbePs  statement,  was  only 

£828  during  all  these  years.   It  did  not  look 

as  if  foreign  countries  viewed  cordite  as 

a  valuable  invention.     Then  it  was  said 

that  if  this   suit  were   lost  the  British 

taxpayer  would  lose  an  amount  varying 

from    £500,000    to    £1,750,000.       No 

doubt    it     was     a    formidable    lawsuit, 

but       the       Patent       Act       did       not 

deal     with     the     particular    case     that 

had  arisen.     No  doubt  if  a  man  took  out 

a  patent,  and  if  the  Government  adopted 

it,  the  Treasury  could  decide  what  reward 

should  be  given  ;  but  when  a  patent  had 

been  infringed,  and  a  large  quantity  of 

cordite  had  been  made,  it  would  not  be 

for  the  Treasury  to  say  how  much  should 

bo   paid   to   Mr.   Nobel  for  having  his 

biains  picked  and  his  ideas  stolen.     It 

would   be  for  a  Court  of  Law  to  settle 

that,    and    tbat    was   how   the    loss  of 

£1,750,000   might   arise.       It    was    all 

nonsense  to  try  to  get  the   aid  of  the 

British  taxpayer.     He  did  not  want  to 

be  the  receiver  of  stolen  goods.     If  he 

was  not  fairly  entitled  to  these  patents 

it   was   ridiculous   to  make    appeals    to 

his  pocket.     The   defence    went   on    to 

say — 

"  You  must  not  hamper  Professors  Abel  and 
Dewar  in  any  way,  because  this  is  an  important 
lawsuit,  and  the  dynamite  combination  is  both 
wealthy  and  influential." 

But   why  should  all  these  inventors  be 

leagued  together,  unless  tbey  felt  that 

they    had     been     treated     with     gross 

injustice  ?       Next     the     defence     went 

on — 

*'  Do  not  attack  Professor  Abel  and  Professor 
Dewar.  They  are  your  champions.  They  are 
bound  to  defend  this  patent." 

Yes,  but  at  the  cost  of  the  country.    The 

War  Office  was  going  to  find  the  money 

for  them,  so  that  they  might  defend  the 

foreign  patents  just  as  much  as  the  home 

patents.     The   writers   of    the    defence 

seemed  to  ignore  the  fact  that  there  was 

a  third  Member  of  the  Committee  who 

had  declined  to  soil  his  fingers  by  taking 

out  patents.     Then  it  was  asked — 

"  What  are  we  to  do  ?  At  once  to  encourage 
investors  by  buying  indiscriminately  any  and 
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CTery  smokeless  powder  brought  to  our  notice, 
or  taJce  some  powder  at  the  inventor's  valuation  7 
It  was  easy,  and  might  have  been  made  a 
lucrative  course  to  do  so." 

Of    that    last    remark     be    complained 

bitterly.   Insinuations  of  that  kind  ought 

not  to  be  made. 

"  Professor  Abel  is  doing  his  duty  to  the 
country,  and  through  a  long  public  career  has 
stopped  many  designs  on  the  public  purse." 

If  the  War  Office  had  that  information 
they  ought  to  have  disclosed  it ;  other- 
wise the  statement  had  no  value  what- 
ever ;  and  he  should  press  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  for  an  answer  as  to  that.  It 
was  to  the  public  interest  to  know  when 
inventors  went  wrong  just  as  much  as 
when  public  officials  did.  Then  it  was 
asked — 

"  Why  did  not  these  men  use  their  right  to 
oppose  the  issue  of  the  patent  that  embodied 
their  ideas  ? " 

Because  the  War  Office  kept  the  matter 
secret  for  three  years.  How  could  they 
object  when  the  specifications  had  never 
been  made  public  ?  It  was  perfectly 
ridiculous  to  put  questions  of  that  kind. 
Next  it  was  said — 

"It  is  also  easy  to  talk  at  large  of  the 
advantages  conferred  by  an  official  position  for 
picking  brains,  but  nolxxly  has  pointed  out 
where  these  advantages  are  to  be  found." 

He  ventured  to  assert  that  the  advantage 
was  to  be  found  very  easily.  Well,  he 
would  like  to  know  what  private  inventor 
had  the  opportunity  of  getting  18  other 
inventors  to  go  and  submit  their  inven- 
tions to  him  ?  Mr.  Nobel  said  that  he 
put  everything  frankly,  without  reserve, 
without  any  concealment,  at  the  disposal 
of  the  Committee.  A  good  deal  was 
made  in  the  defence  of  the  assistance 
given  by  Sir  Andrew  Nobel.  Now,  he 
did  not  like  to  see  the  Elswick  firm 
drawn  into  official  connection  with  the 
War  Office  because  that  firm  were 
manufacturers  of  guns  ;  and  if  the.y  could 
give  a  certificate  to  the  War  Office 
patent  for  cordite  the  War  Department 
officials  in  return  had  an  opportunity  of 
giving  them  orders  for  guns.  Thus  the 
certificate  could  have  little  value  in  his 
eyes.  It  was  a  matter  of  fact,  however, 
that  although  Sir  Andrew  Nobel  was 
able  to  give  a  certificate  as  to  the  value 
of  cordite  for  British  Government  pur- 
poses, the  Elswick  firm  had  a  different 
explosive  of  their  own  which  did  not 
contain  nitro-glycerine  at  all,  and  which 
was    a    French    invention.      Then    the 

Mr,  Hanbury 


defence  went  on  to  say  that  the  Com- 
mittee were  not  responsible  for  cordite 
being  finally  chosen  as  the  Service 
powder.     It  was  explained  that — 

"  It  was  selected  by  the  Military  Authorities 
after  triaJs  carried  out  by  officials  specially 
deputed  for  the  duty  by  the  Secretary  <rf 
State." 

The  answer  of  the  Secretary  of  State  for 

War  to  that  was  that  the  chemical  tests 

and  everything  involved  in  judging  how 

far  these  explosive  compounds  carried  out 
the  requirements  of  the  Government  and 
the  War  Office  was  decided  by  this  jury 
of  three  men,  whose  Report  was  handed 
to  the  Director  of  Artillery,  and  by  him 
sent  through  the  Adjutant  General  to  the 
Commander-in-Chief.  Eventually,  the 
Secretary  for  War  approved  the  adoption 
of  cordite.  There  was,  in  fact,  no  Court 
of  Appeal  so  far  as  the  chemical  aspect 
of  the  question  was  involved.  There 
was  only  one  other  statement  in  the 
defence  with  which  he  wished  to  deal,  and 
that  read — 

"  The  Memorandum  published  by  The  Times 
shows  that  the  War  Office  was  fully  cognisant 
of  the  intentions  of  the  patentees  from  the  very 
first." 

He  thought  he  had  disproved  that  by 
showing  that  the  War  Office  had  totally 
ignored  the  suggestion  of  the  Committee 
that  the  Members  should  be  allowed  to 
take  out  foreign  patents.  It  was  further 
said  that  no  importance  ought  to  be 
attached  to  the  secrecy  of  the  cordite 
patent,  because  this  patent  was  disclosed 
by  the  machinery  patent  in  1890.  If  so^ 
why  did  the  Secretary  of  State  for  War> 
a  week  before  that  patent  was  disclosed^ 
certify,  on  his  authority  as  Minister  of 
the  Crown,  that  it  was  to  the  public  in* 
terest  that  the  specification  of  the  cordite 
patent  should  not  be  disclosed,  and  why 
was  it  kept  secret  for  another  two  years  ? 
It  was  impossible  to  meet  that  argument. 
And  what  was  the  good  of  disclosing  it 
then,  when  their  own  machinery  patent 
was  taken  out  ?  There  was  another 
reason  still  in  the  background  for  getting 
the  Secretary  of  State  to  certify  as  he 
did — namely,  that  it  enabled  the  patentees 
to  get  the  benefit  of  modifications  and 
improvements  made  in  the  cordite  during 
two  successive  years.  He  was  sorry  to 
have  to  trouble  the  ^ouse  at  such 
length,  but  there  was  one  other  aspect  of 
the  case  he  wished  to  touch  upon,  and 
that  was  the  effect  of  cordite  on  rii 
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He  believed  it  was  fatal  to  the  Maxim 
gun. 

The  chairman  :  Order,  order  !  I 
do  not  think  the  qualities  of  cordite  can 
be  discussed  on  this  Vote.  That  matter 
tirises  on  Vote  9. 

Mr.  HANBURY  said,  he  would  not 

press  that  point.     But  he  would  like  to 

call  attention  to  a  statemeut  made  bj  a 

gentleman  largely  prejudiced  in  favour 

of  cordite,  because  he  had  a  considerable 

interest  in  the  manufacturing  machinery. 

He    regretted     the     Secretary    to     the 

Admiralty    was    not     present     at    that 

moment,    because    Professor    Anderson 

had   made   a    startling   statement   in   a 

lecture    at    Woolwich    with    regard    to 

cordite,    which    had    been    adopted    as 

Service  powder  for  the  Army  and  Navy. 

The  Professor  said — 

**  It  is  only  this  year  that  we  have  produced 
what  may  be  called  a  Service  conlite,  and 
vxperiments  now  being  ^rricd  on  by  the 
Oxdnance  Committee  will  show  more  and  more 
what  are  the  necessary  precautions  to  be 
adopted  in  it.  But  the  temperature  is  certainly 
one,  and  this  has  a  very  important  bearing  on 
the  ship's  magazine.  For  some  reason  best 
known  to  themselves  the  Navy  put  their 
xnagazine  near  their  boilers  to  get  them  as  hot 
as  possible.  That  will  not  suit  cordite  at  all. 
They  will  have  cither  to  shift  their  magazines 
or  to  stick  to  black  powder." 

They  were  told  the  Admiralty  had  an 
idea  that  some  preparation  could  be  used 
to  prevent  the  temperature  in  ships^ 
magaziues  rising  above  100  degrees. 
But  three  years  ago  they  were  told  it 
was  impossible  to  prevent  that*  in  India, 
or  in  ships  passing  through  the  Red  Sea, 
apart  from  the  effect  of  the  magazines 
being  between  the  boilers.  Then  how 
impossible  it  would  bo  to  store  cordite 
on  their  ships  unless  the  magazines  could 
be  shifted  —  which  was  not  possible. 
Seeing  that  they  had  already  spent  over 
£200,000  on  this  explosive,  and  large 
quantities  had  been  made  for  their  ships, 
this  seemed  to  be  a  very  bad  look-out.  This 
raised  a  very  important  issue.  He  had 
adduced  some  remarkable  facts,  but  there 
were  still  more  remarkable  facts  behind 
which  could  only  be  properly  brought 
out  on  oath  in  a  Court  of  Law  by  Mr. 
Nobel  and  by  those  associated  with  him. 
He  asked  the  Secretary  of  State  for  War 
to  put  an  end  once  for  all  to  the  rumours 
of  compromises  that  were  going  about. 
He  was  told  that  compromise  after  com- 
promise was  being  offered  to  Mr.  Nobel, 
and  they  knew  what  the  influences  at 
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work  must  be.  In  March  last  the 
Treasury  and  the  War  Office  offered  to 
abandon  the  patents  after  the  short 
period  had  elapsed  for  which  fees  had 
been  paid.  There  were  men  connected 
with  the  War  Office  who  naturally  were 
only  too  anxious  that  all  the  evidence 
should  not  come  out  in  open  Court.  He 
knew  that  even  that  very  morning 
private  manufacturers  had  received  a 
Circular  from  the  War  Office  referring  to 
the  lawsuit  as  a  friendly  suit  as  between 
Mr.  Nobel  and  the  War  Office.  Did  the 
hon.  Gentleman  want  the  facts  brought 
out  in  open  daylight  ?  This  was  not 
only  a  matter  of  honour,  but  it  involved 
a  large  amount  of  the  British  taxpayer's 
money,  and  it  ought  not,  therefore,  to  be 
checked  by  way  of  compromise. 

Mr.  CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN  : 
Perhaps  I  can  save  the  time  of  the  Com- 
mittee. The  hon.  Member's  eloquence 
on  this  part  of  the  subject  is  being 
entirely  thrown  away.  If  in  any  private 
or  official  communication  I  have  used  the 
expression  "  a  friendly  suit,"  it  is  in  the 
sense  that  both  sides  are  anxious  to 
prosecute  the  case  as  quickly  as  possible, 
not  in  a  vindictive  spirit,  but  in  order  to 
elicit  the  exact  truth  of  the  matter. 

Mr.  HANBURY  said,  he  was  glad 
to  hear  it,  but  he  was  bound  to  say  that 
he  had  seen  official  documents  dated  as 
early  as  March  last  stating  that  the  Go- 
vernment were  perfectly  prepared  to 
abandon  these  patents. 

Mr.  CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN : 
No. 

Mr.  HANBURY  said,  the  intimation 
did  not  come  from  the  War  Office,  but 
from  the  Treasury  ;  therefore,  he  warned 
the  War  Office  to  be  on  its  guard  against 
that  Department.  He  wished  to  know 
whether  the  conduct  of  the  case  rested 
with  the  War  Office  or  with  the  Trea- 
sury ? 
•Mr.  CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN  : 
With  neither  the  one  nor  the  other.  It 
rests  with  the  Law  Officers  of  the 
Crown — that  is  to  say,  the  Department  of 
the  Solicitor  to  the  Treasury. 

Mr.  HANBURY  said,  he  believed 
the  document  to  which  he  referred  came 
from  the  Solicitor  to  the  Treasury.  He 
wished  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  to  be 
on  his  guard  against  a  Department  that 
went  so  far  as  to  say,  that  it  would  sacri- 
fice its  patents,  or  only  maintain  them  for 
the  short  period  during  which  the  fdes 
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had   to   be    paid.     That  was    half-way 
towards  a  compromise. 

•Mr.  CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN  : 
No  such  proposal  will  be  made  to  any 
one  without  mj  sanction.  When  I  said 
the  case  was  in  the  hands  of  the  Law 
Department,  I  meant  tbat  they  would 
conduct  it,  but  they  will  take  no  im- 
portant step  without  my  complete 
sanction,  and  no  such  proposal  has  ever 
received  my  sanction. 

Mr.  H anbury  :  I  am  very  glad  to 
have  got  that  statement  from  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman,  who  is  now  pledged  that 
neither  the  War  Office  nor  the  Treasury 
will  compromise  the  suit. 

Mr.  CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN  : 
1  cannot  answer  for  the  Treasury. 

Mr.  HANBURY  :  Then  we  have 
got  no  farther,  and  it  may  be  compro- 
mised after  all. 

Mr.  CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN : 
No. 

Mr.  HANBURY:  Will  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  give  a  pledge  that  the 
case  shall  not  be  compromised  ? 

Mr.  CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN  : 
Certainly. 

Mr.  HANBURY  said,  in  that  case  he 
had  all  he  wanted,  and  he  did  not  regret 
having  brought  forward  the  matter.  He 
had  intended  asking  the  Secretary  of 
State  for  War  to  appoint  a  Committee  of 
Inquiry — not  into  the  personal  matter, 
but  into  the  system  as  a  whole,  because 
they  had  had  complaint  after  complaint 
from  inventors,  who  said  that  they  were 
afraid  to  go  to  the  War  Office  or  to  any 
public  Departments  with  their  inven- 
tions, because  they  were  never  sure  that 
they  would  have  justice  done  to  them, 
and  that  their  ideas  would  not  be  bor- 
rowed, patented,  and  sold  to  foreign 
countries  by  some  Government  official 
for  the  benefit  of  the  country,  or,  what  was 
worse,  for  the  benefit  of  his  own  pocket. 
Li  this  way  the  country  lost  the  ad- 
vantage of  much  inventive  genius.  Tbey 
could  not  get  their  best  men  to  come  for- 
ward with  inventions.  Rich  inventors 
like  Mr.  Nobel  could  defend  themselves, 
but  poor  inventors  had  no  protection.  This 
sort  of  thing  had  been  going  on  for  years. 
Treasury  Circulars  had  been  issued 
against  this  system,  though  they  were 
now  said  to  be  obsolete,  and  tbe  Com- 
mission presided  over  by  Sir  James 
Stephen  reported  that  it  inflicted  injustice 
upon  inventors.     Therefor^,  if  the   pre- 
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sent  law-suit  did  not  come  to  a  head,  be 
hoped  that  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
would  grant  a  Committee,  in  order  that 
all  the  facts  with  regard  to  the  system 
generally  might  be  investigated.  The 
right  hon.  Gentleman  would  agree  with 
him  that  the  system  was  a  bad  one,  and 
that  even  if  there  was  no  injustice  done 
to  the  inventors  those  persons  laboured 
under  tbe  idea  that  there  was,  and  they 
were  backed  up  by  Reports  of  Com- 
mittees and  Commissions.  His  object 
was  to  see  that  the  interests  of  the  State 
were  secured  by  securing  the  benefit  of 
the  inventive  genius  of  the  country, 
whether  the  inventors  were  rich  or  poor, 
and  he  hoped  that  the  fullest  inquiry 
would  be  instituted  by  the  country.  He 
begged  to  move  the  reduction  of  the 
Vote  by  the  sum  of  £500. 

Motion  made,  and  Question  proposed, 
"  That  Item  A,  Salaries,  be  reduced  by 
UOOr— (Mr,  Hanbury.) 

Major  RASCH  (Essex,  S.E.)  said, 
he  begged  to  support  the  observations  of 
the  hon.  Member  for  Preston.  He 
(Major  Rasch)  wanted  to  deal  with  the 
question  of  the  applicability  of  cordite  to 
the  British  Army.  Cordite  obtained  its 
name  from  its  similarity  in  appearance  to 
thread  or  cord.  It  was  composed  of  58 
parts  of  nitro-glycerine,  37  of  cellulose  or 
gun-cotton,  and  5  parts  of  mineral  jelly, 
such  as  vaseline.  The  basis  of  the  whole 
composition  was  nitro-glycerine,  which 
was  one'of  the  highest  explosives  known 
to  science.  No  one  who,  like  himself, 
had  had  any  experience  of  the  dynamite 
explosion  in  London  in  1882  would  doubt 
the  power  of  the  explosive.  They  had 
to  remember  in  connection  with  cordite 
that  in  India  nitro-glycerine  could  not  be 
handled  under  a  temperature  of  70 
degrees,  and  that  when  frozen  in  Canada 
it  became  an  infinitely  more  violent  ex- 
plosive, and  the  explosive  force  exercising 
its  power  not  in  a  propelling  direction, 
but  in  a  blasting  manner,  the  probability 
was  that  when  frozen  it  would  burst  the 
rifie  without  driving  out  the  bullet. 

The  chairman  :  The  hon.  and 
gallant  Gentleman  is  going  into  the  ex- 
plosive qualities  of  cordite,  which  ques- 
tion does  not  come  under  the  Vote. 

Major  RASCH  said  that,  under  the 
circumstances,  he  would  reserve  his  ob 
servations  on  that  part  of  the  subject. 
He  would  only  say  that,  in  his  opinion, 
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cordite  was  not  Buitftble  to  the  require- 
meots  of  the  British  Army,  seeing  tbat 
the  Armj  had  to  serve  botii  io  bot  and 
cold  climfttes.  As  to  the  waj  in  which 
cordite  was  invented,  hon.  Gentlemen 
vho  studied  the  question  would  know 
that  in  1888  a  Committee  was  appointed 
by  the  War  Office  to  go  into  the  question 
of  explosives  iu  the  British  Army  and 
British  Naval  Service.  That  Committee 
sat  under  the  Presidency  of  Sir  Frederick 
Abel.  To  all  intents  and  purposes,  the 
Committee  was  Sir  Frederick  Abel  and 
he  was  the  Committee.  Inventors  to  the 
number  of  17  or  18  exposed  their  inven- 
tions publicly  before  the  Committee,  and 
in  about  a  year's  time  Sir  Frederick 
Abel  or  the  Committee  evolved  from  the 
kuow ledge  they  had  picked  from  the 
brains  of  these  inventors  a  substance 
called  cordite.  The  inventors  who  bad  sub- 
mitted their  various  powders  and  inven- 
tions to  the  Committee  got  nothiufi;. 
Cordite  was  invented  by  Sir  Frederick 
Abel  and  his  Committee.  It  was  ob- 
rions  that  inventors  could  not  be  ex- 
pected to  submit  their  inventions  to  the 
War  Office  or  to  the  Government  if  they 
got  absolutely  nothing  out  of  the  product 
of  their  brains ;  nay,  more,  if  they 
saw  their  own  ideas  patented  by  someone 
else,  and  someone  else  making  money  out 
of  them.  With  reference  to  the  transfer 
of  the  patent  in  ltJ89,  it  was  assigned  to 
the  War  Office.  He  thought  lie  was 
right  in  saying  that  two  months  after- 
wards another  patent  for  the  manufacture 
of  cordite  was  assigned  to  a  foreigner 
named  Heitmann,  who  was  resident  in 
Cologne,  but  who  was  head  of  an 
explosive  factory  in  this  country  and  of 
seveml  explosive  factories  on  the  Con- 
tinent. What  he  (Major  Rasch)  wished 
to  suggest  was  that  even  if  cordite  had 
been  the  absolute  property  of  the  Cbair- 
mao  of  the  Committee  it  would  hardly 
have  beeu  according  to  regulations  that 
the  patent  should  be  sold  to  a  Foreign 
Power.  But  the  cordite  which  the 
Committee  evolved  and  produced  was 
Dot  their  property  at  all.  It 
was  paid  for  by  the  taxpayer 
of  this  country,  the  cost  being 
something  like  £200,000.  Sir  Frederick 
Abel  and  Professor  Dewar  had  no  right 
to  sell  the  patent,  whether  they  got 
£840  for  it  or  £500,000.  Theaccredited 
representativeof  the  War  Office  at  the  time 
stated  that  the  War  Office  bad  no  know- 
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ledge  that  this  patent  had  been  assigned, 
ftnd  finally  the  Secretary  to  the  War 
OfRce  had  stated,  in  reply  to  a  Metro- 
politan Member,  that  the  inventors  were 

.titled  to  the  profit  just  a?,  much  as 
Any  other  inventor  would  be  entitled  to 
the  profit  of  an  invention  sold  out- 
nide  the  United  Kingdom,  He  was 
astonished  at  the  complaii^ance  of 
the  War  Office  in  this  matter.    He  ought 

correct  himself  and  say,  having  served 
many  years  in  the  Army,  iind  some  years 
in  that  House,  that  be  was  astonished  at 
nothing  that  the  British  War  OtBce  did. 
Sir  E.  Hamley  used  to  say  that  tho  War 
Office  was  an  epitome  of  centralisation 
I  mad.  He  was  not  saying  anything 
against  the  present  Secretary  of  State  for 
War,forbe  was  sureif  there  was  anyone  in 
the  House  who  wished  in  the  Army  the 
maximum  of  efficiency  at  the  minimum 
tpense,  it  was  the  present  Minister 
tor  War.  In  this  case  tiie  War  Office 
had  surpassed  itself.  In  the  first  place, 
it  accepted  an  explosive  which  a  great 
many    people  considered  absolutely  un- 

.itable  for  the  British  Army  ;  and,  in  the 
next  place,  it  allowed  the  patent  for  the 
manufacture  of  the  explosive  to  be  sold 
to  a  Foreign  Power.  Under  the  cir- 
cumstances, he  thought  he  was  justified 

saying  the  War  OfBce  had  "  gone  one 
better  "  than  it  had  ever  gone  before. 

Mk.  COCHRANE  (Ayrshire,  N.) 
said,  he  took  a  considerable  interest  in 
this  question,  partly  because  Mr.  Nobel's 
factory  of  Ardeer  was  in  his  constituency 
Ayrshire.  The  hou  Member  for 
Preston  had,  in  his  opinion,  made  out  e,' 
claim  for  the  furnishing  of  full  informa- 
tion to  the  Committee  on  this  question  of 
cordite  gunpowder.  If  this  information 
was  not  given,  the  Committee  would 
know  tbat  a  grave  state  of  affairs  existed, 
involving  the  public  honour.  What  they 
represented  to  the  Committee  was  that  it 
was  to  the  public  advantage  that  in- 
ventors should  be  treated  with  common 
honesty,  and  that  their  inventions  should 
not  be  filched  from  thera.  Tho  Minute 
of  1872  made  the  matter  quite  clear,  and 
the  case  of  Mr.  Nobel  was  a  very  striking 
instance  of  the  way  in  which  at  least  one 
iuventor  had  been  treated.  The  Minute 
contained  the  following  r — 

"  My  Lords  consider  that  no  officer  should  be 

called  upon  to  judge,  nor  to  give  an  opinion 

where  his  own  interests  may  come  into  collision 

with  those  of  any  other  person   and  that  do 
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indnoement  should  be  held  out  to  officers  em- 
ployed in  any  Department  of  the  Public  Service 
to  make  use  of  labour  or  materials  entrusted  to 
them  for  the  good  of  the  Service  in  prosecuting 
investigations  from  which  they  themselves  are 
to  derive  any  pecuniary  advantage,  since  it  is 
evident  that  the  opportunities  enjoyed  by  such 
officers  must  suggest  to  them  improvements, 
and  it  is  only  just  that  the  public,  by  whose 
resources  these  improvements  have  been  worked 
out,  should  have  the  benefit  of  them." 

It  was  stated  that  this  Minute  had  been 
superseded  in  1883,  but  that  fact  was 
not  generally  known.  Mr.  Nobel  sub- 
mitted his  samples  of  uitro-glycerine 
powder  to  the  War  Office  in  accordance 
with  the  Circular,  which  stated  that,  at 
all  events,  the  samples  would  be  dealt 
with  in  a  fair  manner.  The  hon.  Member 
for  Preston  had  referred  to  the  value  of 
the  cordite  patent,  but  no  doubt  the 
price  was  influenced  by  the  fact  that 
ballistite,  which  was  another  patent  of 
NobePs,  was  used  abroad,  its  composition 
being  40  to  60  per  cent,  of  nitro-glycerine 
and  60  to  40  per  cent,  of  cellulose.  The 
fact  that  Italy,  Germany,  Austria, 
and  other  countries  used  ballistite  very 
largely  might  account  for  the  small  price 
given  to  Sir  F.  Abel  for  the  cordite 
patent.  This  case  formed  a  most  striking 
instance  of  the  way  in  which  our  in- 
ventors were  treated.  Mr.  Nobel  was 
the  inventor  of  dynamite  in  1867,  and  of 
blasting  gelatine  in  1875,  and  it  was  in 
consequence  of  these  discoveries  that  the 
idea  of  using  nitro-glycerine  for  pro- 
pelling purposes  was  first  entertained. 
After  many  years  of  toil  and  thought, 
Mr.  Nobel  first  conceived  the  idea  that 
nitro-glycerine  might  be  used  for  small 
arms,  and  he  took  out  a  patent  in  1888 
for  ballistite,  which  was  quite  similar  to 
cordite.  He  was  induced,  by  the  Circular 
of  1872,  to  place  the  information  before 
the  Committee  in  the  fullest,  freest,  and 
most  unguarded  manner,  and  he  invited 
every  kind  of  examination  which  the 
Conmiittee  chose  to  make  of  his  ex- 
plosive. The  Committee  drew  up  the 
Memorandum  read  out  by  the  hon. 
Member  opposite,  in  which  they  them- 
selves laid  down  the  principles  which 
they  relied  upon.  The  principal  para- 
graph was  the  following  : — 

'*  Relying  confidently  upon  a  proper  defence 
of  their  proceedings  in  high  official  quarters." 

He  hoped  the  Committee  would  not  have 
an  ''  official  **  defence,  and  that  the  whole 
matter  would  be  inquired  into  on  its 
merits.     Every  fact  should  be   brought 
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out  in  an  impartial  manner  before  the 
House  and  the  country.  He  considered 
that  Mr.  Nobel  had  been  exceedingly 
hardly  treated,  because  no  sooner  had 
the  War  Office  obtained  his  patent  than 
they  set  to  work  to  make  cordite,  which 
was  very  similar  to  Mr.  Nobers  inven- 
tion. The  Ardeer  works  in  Scotland 
was  the  only  place  where  nitro-glycerine 
was  made.  After  succeeding  in  getting 
the  patent,  the  War  Office  advertised  in 
The  Glasgow  Herald  for  workmen  as 
follows  : — 

**  Nitro-glycerine  manufacture.  Required  for 
Nitro-glycerine  Factory  at  Waltham  Abbey  two 
thoroughly  competent  and  reliable  men,  who 
have  been  specially  trained  in  the  manufacture 
of  nitro-glycerine  ;  the  pay  would  be  30s.  per 
week.  Application  in  writing  should  be 
addressed  to  the  Superintendent,  Royal  Gun- 
powder Factory,  Waltham  Abbey,  Essex." 

There  was  no  other  works  than  the 
Ardeer  Works  from  which  specially 
skilled  workmen  in  nitro-glycerine  could 
be  obtained,  and  the  result  of  the  adver- 
tisement was  that  four  or  five  of  the  most 
experienced  and  skilled  men  in  Mr. 
Nobers  works  were  induced  to  leave  his 
service,  and  enter  that  of  the  Govern- 
ment. That  was  a  scandalous  state  of 
affairs,  and  he  hoped  the  whole  matter 
would  be  thoroughly  inquired  into  on  its 
merits.  If  this  cordite  was  an  infringe- 
ment of  Mr.  Nobers  patent  there  had 
been  a  serious  delay  in  bringing  the 
matter  to  a  decision  in  the  Courts.  The 
damages,  he  hoped,  wouldbe  very  heavy. 

•The  CHAIRMAN  (intervening)  said, 
that  was  a  subject  of  judicial  proceeding, 
and  the  hon.  Member  was  not  in  Order 
in  discussing  it. 

Mr.  COCHRANE  said,  he  thought 
the  relations  of  Mr.  Anderson,  jl  irector 
General  of  Ordnance  Factories,  with 
regard  to  the  patent  for  the  machinery 
used  in  the  making  of  cordite  required 
explanation.  Recently  specifications  had 
been  issued  to  the  makers  of  explosives 
inviting  them  to  manufacture  a  certain 
quantity  of  cordite  for  the  Government. 
Those  specifications,  however,  were 
worded  in  such  a  manner  that  manufac- 
turers making  cordite  wore  obliged  to  use 
the  process  and  apparatus  which  these 
gentlemen  had  patented.  The  Specifica 
tion  to  govern  Manufacture  and  Inspec- 
tion, approved  Idth  August,  1893,  was 
in  these  terms — 

**1.  Composition — ^the  percentage  composition 
of  the  cordite   should  be  as  follows: — ^Nitro* 
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gljoerine  58  per  cent ;  gun-cotton,  37  per  cent. ; 
mineral-jelly  5  per  cent. 

2.  Ingredients. — The  whole  of  the  ingredients 
and  materials  osed  in  the  manufacture  of  cor- 
dite are  to  be  of  the  description,  and  to  hare 
passed  the  tests,  laid  down  in  the  Specifications 
in  Appendices  B  to  K. 

8.  Manufacture. — The  manufacture  of  cordite 
from  the  weighing  out  of  the  ingredients  to  the 
final  blending  of  the  finished  cordite  is  to  be 
carried  out  in  all  its  details  in  the  same  manner 
as  at  the  Boval  Ounpowder  Factory,  Waltham 
Abbey." 

Sueh  a  state  of  things  would  require  a 
great  deal  of  explanation  before  the 
pablic  would  be  perfectly  satisfied. 
Men  in  positions  like  that  of  Director 
General  of  Ordnance  Factories  should 
be  above  suspicion ;  it  certainly  was 
undesirable  in  the  public  interest  that 
they  should  be  able  to  send  out  specifica- 
tions  which  induced  manufacturers  to 
think  their  manufactures  would  not  be 
used  unless  thej  employed  machinerj 
which  was  patented  bj  the  gentlemen 
who  would  have  to  approve  of  the  pro- 
ducts. He  did  not  wish  to  pursue  this 
farther.  He  should  like  to  be  informed 
what  were  the  terms  of  the  Report, 
which  induced  the  Government  to  make 
cordite  a  Service  powder.  Why  did  not 
a  Committee  test  the  effect  of  cordite 
upon  small  arms  before  the  powder  was 
accepted,  seeing  that  it  had  been  two 
years  before  the  War  Office  ?  Was  there 
any  other  powder  which  wore  out  small 
arms  with  greater  rapidiiy  than  cordite  ? 

•Mr.  weir  (Ross  and  Cromarty)  said, 

that  many  inventors  were  put  to  shifts  in 

order  to  develop  the  conception  of  their 
brains,  and  it  was  very  hard  lines  when 
their  ideas  were  stolen  from  them.  For 
25  years  he  had  had  a  good  deal 
to  do  with  inventors,  and  he  had  always 
warned  them  not  to  submit  their  inven- 
tions to  the  British  War  Office  if  they 
expected  remuneration  or  reward.  The 
House  ought  to  do  its  best  to  protect  the 
honest  inventor.  He  wanted  to  know 
whether  Sir  Frederick  Abel  and  Professor 
Dewar  were  the  honest  inventors  of 
cordite  powder  ?  He  had  very  grave 
doubts  about  it.  The  hon.  Member  for 
Preston  had  produced  documentary 
evidence  to  show  that  the  whole  trans- 
action was  of  a  very  shady  character 
indeed.  They  could  not  allow  a  high 
official  to  have  a  stigma  of  this 
kind  upon  him.  The  matter  ought 
to      be      thoroughly      inquired       into. 


These  things  happened  not  during  a 
Liberal  Government,  but  during  a  Tory 
Government,  and  he  thought  the  hon. 
Member  for  Preston  deserved  the  thanks 
of  every  Member  for  the  pluck  with  which 
he  had  revealed  the  misdeeds  of  his  own 
Party.  The  present  Secretary  of  State  for 
War  was  not  responsible,  but  it  would  not 
do  for  him  to  burke  the  question  now  that 
he  was  in  Office.  There  had  been  a 
good  deal  of  trying  to  cover  it  up.  He  (Mr. 
Weir)  had  endeavoured  to  get  some  in- 
formation in  regard  to  cordite  powder,  but 
had  got  no  satisfaction.  The  Secretary  of 
State  for  War  was  a  universal  provider  of 
war  material  for  our  forces,  and  as  the 
British  public  paid  high  prices  they  had 
a  right  to  expect  a  good  article.  It 
appeared  to  him  (Mr.  Weir)  a  shady  mode 
of  conducting  business  to  keep  the  public 
ignorant  of  the  patent  for  cordite  powder 
for  a  couple  of  years,  whilst  they  allowed 
the  secret  to  be  made  known  by  permit- 
ting their  experts  to  take  out  patents 
in  foreign  countries.  The  War  Office 
said  the  invention  must  be  kept  secret, 
and  yet  Professors  Abel  and  Dewar  took 
out  patents  in  several  other  countries. 
If  the  Government  wished  to  keep  the 
invention  secret  it  ought  not  to  have  been 
patented  at  all,  and  certainly  not  in  any 
other  country.  There  were  too  many 
wooden-heads  in  the  War  Office,  or  they 
would  have  told  Professors  Abel  and 
Dewar  and  Dr.  Anderson  that  they  would 
not  allow  them  to  carry  out  the  policy 
they  had  adopted.  If  the  officials  of  the 
War  Office  had  been  sharp  business  men 
fhey  would  have  retained  the  secret  and 
process  of  manufacturing  cordite  for  them- 
selves. He  trusted  that  the  Secretary  of 
State  for  War  would  appoint  an  impartial 
and  efficient  Committee  who  would  make 
an  exhaustive  inquiry  into  the  subject. 

Adm^iral  field  (Sussex,  East- 
bourne) remarked  that  men  of  great  dis- 
tinction had  been  most  unfairly  and  un- 
justly attacked  by  his  hon.  Friend  the 
Member  for  Preston  (Mr.  Hanbury),  and 
he  was  afraid  there  was  a  likelihood  of 
the  Committee  being  led  away  into  a 
false  issue.  The  Committee  had  nothing 
to  do  with  rival  inventors.  All  they 
were  concerned  with  was  whether  his 
hon.  Friend  had  made  out  his  contention 
that  certain  distinguished  men  hud  con- 
travened the  Regulations  under  wliich 
they  were  serving.  He  admired  the  hon. 
Member  for  Preston  ;  indeed,  he  had  a 
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kind  of  political  affection  for  him.  His 
hon.  Friend  was  a  strong  man  all  round. 
At  the  same  time,  a  War  OflSce  official 
was  to  his  hon.  Friend  very  much  what  a 
red  rag  was  to  a  certain  animal.  The 
moment  a  man  entered  the  War  Office 
his  hon.  Friend  was  ready  to  go  for  him, 
and  to  think  he  was  incapahle  any 
longer  of  doing  an  honourahle  thing. 
His  hon.  Friend  saw  fraud  or  omission  of 
duty  in  exevy  act  of  such  an  individual. 
He  (Admiral  Field)  had  always  heen 
ready  to  act  on  another  principle,  and  to 
believe  that  those  who  were  in  the  Public 
Service  were  honourable  men  until  they 
had  been  proved  to  be  rogues.  These 
chemical  experts  were  appointed  not  on 
their  own  motion,  but  by  the  late  Secre- 
tary of  State  for  War  (Mr.  E.  Stanhope). 
His  hon.  Friend  (Mr.  Weir)  seemed  to 
be  wild  with  anger  with  these  distinguished 
men  because  they  invented  cordite.  Why, 
that  was  the  object  of  their  appointment. 
They  were  appointed  to  invent  a  smoke- 
less powder  which  would  meet  the  re- 
quirements of  the  Public  Service. 

Mr.  WEIR  (interrupting)  said,  his 
contention  had  not  been  that  they  ought 
not  to  have  invented,  but  that,  when  they 
did  invent,  the  invention  should  be  the 
property  of  the  State. 

Admiral  FIELD,  said  that  was  just 
what  it  was  ;  the  moment  the  invention 
was  made  by  these  distinguished  men  a 
patent  was  taken  out  and  transferred  to 
the  War  Office.  One  of  the  complaints 
of  the  Members  of  the  Committee  was 
that,  having  been  appointed  to  suggest 
a  smokeless  powder,  they  received  no 
definite  instructions  for  their  guidance. 
They  were  put  in  a  position  of  difficulty, 
and  instead  of  having  anathemas  hurled 
at  them  they  really  deserved  sympathy. 
For  his  own  part,  he  was  satisfied  that 
they  had  done  their  duty  honourably  and 
fairly.  It  was  not  the  case  that  they 
had  analysed  all  the  compounds  sub- 
mitted to  them.  The  inventors  simply 
appeared  before  them  and  stated  their  in- 
ventions without  submitting  samples.  It 
was  perfectly  true  that  Mr.  Nobel  ex- 
plained his  invention.  He  (Admiral  Field) 
was  a  Member  of  a  War  Office  Committee 
on  Explosives  20  years  ago,  and  he  then 
formed  a  very  high  opinion  of  Mr.  Nobel. 
The  Committee,  however,  had  nothing 
whatever  to  do  with  the  rival  claims  of 
Mr.  Nobel  and  Sir  F.  Abel.  All  it  could 
do  was   to  see  whether  there  was  any 
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foundation  for  the  charge  that  the 
Members  of  the  Committee  had  been 
guilty  of  breach  of  trust.  His  hon. 
Friend  (Mr.  Hanbury)  stated  that  the 
Committee  examined  the  inventions  sub- 
mitted to  them,  and  reported  upon  them. 
That  was  just  what  they  did  not  do.  All 
the  experiments  were  carried  out  by  a 
Committee  of  officers  down  at  Woolwich, 
the  Members  of  the  Scientific  Committee 
not  being  present.  The  Committee  of 
officers  reported  that  cordite  was  the  most 
valuable  of  the  compounds  submitted  to 
them.  Sir  F.  AbePs  reputation  was 
European,  and  everybody  who  knew  that 
gentleman  knew  he  was  incapable  of 
picking  the  brains  of  other  men.  As 
early  as  1872  Professor  Abel  invented 
and  patented  the  very  first  smokeless 
powder  in  the  form  of  cartridges  for 
rifles.  At  that  time  the  Navy  and  Army 
did  not  care  so  much  about  smokeless 
powder  as  they  did  now,  and  nothing 
came  of  the  invention.  Mr.  Nobel  was 
the  only  inventor  who  made  his  nitro- 
glycerine powder  really  known  to  the 
Committee.  In  1890  Sir  F.  Abel,  in  a 
lecture  on  smokeless  powder,  gave  Mr. 
Nobel  all  the  credit  of  being  the 
first  to  bring  nitro-glycerine  powder 
to  public  notice',  but  said  Mr. 
NobeFs  invention  did  not  fulfil  all 
necessary  requirements.  Professor  Abel 
looked  further  into  the  subject,  and  he 
and  Professor  Dewar  patented  a  modifica- 
tion of  Mr.  NobeFs  invention.  If  there 
was  a  dispute  between  Sir  F.  Abel  and 
Mr.  Nobel  the  proper  place  to  settle  it  was 
a  Court  of  Law,  and  not  a  Committee  of  the 
House  of  Commons.  Not  long  ago  War 
Office  officials  were  able  to  patent  their 
inventions,  even  against  the  Government. 
His  hon.  Friend  (Mr.  Hanbury)  was 
very  angry  with  Sir  F.  Abel  and  Pro- 
fessor Dewar  because  they  patented  their 
invention  in  foreign  countries.  If 
they  had  not  done  so.  Foreign 
Governments  would  have  been  in 
possession  of  the  patents.  It  might  be 
said  that  the  Government  ought  them- 
selves to  have  patented  the  invention 
abroad.  If  they  had  done  this,  his  hon. 
Friend  would  have  come  down  to  the 
House  with  another  wild  charge  against 
the  Government  for  interfering  with 
private  trade.  The  charge  hurled  against 
these  men  was  perfectly  unjust.  He 
was  assured  that  they  acted  quite  openly 
I  as  far  as  their  official  superiors  were  con- 
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oerned,  and  actuallj  communicated  with 
the  Director  of  Artillery  verbally  from 
time  to  time,  and  were  told  to  take  out 
the  foreign  patents.  In  April,  1889,  Sir 
F.  Abel  bad  a  discussion  with  the  Director 
of  Artillery  concerning  the  securing  of 
foreign  patents. 

Mr.  HA.NBURY,  interrupting,  said, 
if  Professor  Abel  was  able  to  prove  that 
he  informed  the  Director  of  Artillery  in 
April,  1889,  that  he  had  taken  out  these 
patents,  that  would  be  a  complete 
answer ;  but  he  could  not  prove  that, 
because  at  that  time  he  had  not  taken 
them  out. 

Admiral  FI£LD  was  informed  that 
in  April,  1889,  Sir  Frederick  Abel  had  a 
diBcnssion  with  the  Director  of  Artillery 
concerning  the  securing  of  foreign 
patents,  which  eventuated  in  his  receiving 
from  the  Director  of  Artillery  verbal 
sathority  to  take  out  certain,  patents. 
Therefore,  seised  as  he  (Admiral  Field) 
was  with  this  information,  he  felt  very 
strongly  that  this  attack  of  his  hon. 
Friend  was  most  unjust  and  most  unfair. 
It  was  a  very  serious  matter  to  drag 
eminent  men  on  to  the  floor  of  this 
House,  who  could  not  answer  the  charge 
except  by  deputy,  or  through  the  officials 
of  the  Departments  with  which  they  were 
connected.  If  they  were  allowed  to 
appear  at  the  Bar  of  the  House,  they 
would,  no  doubt,  be  able  to  convince  every 
honest  man  that  'the  charges  had  no 
foundation.  He  knew  his  hon.  Friend 
would  not  bring  these  charges  forward  if 
he  did  not  believe  them  ;  but  his  hon. 
Friend's  mind  was  poisoned  by  rival 
inventors,  and  they  all  knew  how  they 
felt  towards  one  another.  He  believed 
Sir  Frederick  Abel,  Professor  Dewar, 
and  their  confreres  were  as  incapable  of 
any  dishonourable  action  as  his  hon. 
Friend  himself,  and  that  was  saying  a 
good  deal.  He  objected  to  such  charges 
being  brought  forward,  and  these  gentle- 
men termed,  in  a  scornful  way,  "  impli- 
cated officials,"  when  they  could  not  be 
there  to  answer  charges  for  which  he  was 
convinced  there  was  no  foundation. 

•Mr.  CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN  : 
My  hon.  Friend  the  Member  for  Preston 
(Mr.  Hanbury),  in  opening  his  case  on 
this  cordite  question,  used  an  expression 
which  has  only  been  too  common  during 
the  last  few  weeks.  He  spoke  of  it  as 
**  the  Cordite  Scandal,"  and  I  think,  in  con- 
sequence of  some  remonstrance  by  word 


or  gesture  from  me,  he  said  that  he  would 
not  call  it  a  scandal  till  it  had  been  proved 
to  be  so.  I  wish  other  people  had  acted 
on  that  principle,  because  I  do  think  that 
it  is  very  little  creditable,  and  certainly 
not  to  the  advantage  of  the  Public 
Service  of  the  country,  that  we  should 
see  on  newspaper  placards  and  elsewhere, 
in  large  letters,  ^'  The  Cordite  Scandal," 
when  avowedly  only  one  side  of  the  case 
has  been  stated,  and  when  that  has 
been  stated  in  an  obviously  ex-parte 
and  partisan  spirit.  No  one  can  doubt.  Sir, 
the  immense  importance  of  the  question 
raised — importance  not  only  as  it  affects 
the  result  to  the  Public  Service  of  the 
acceptation  of  cordite  as  a  Service  store, 
but  as  affecting  the  general  character 
and  practice  of  Public  Departments. 
And  I  am  very  glad  the  duty  of  bring- 
ing it  forward  has  fallen  into  the  hands 
of  the  hon.  Gentleman,  who  always  does, 
to  say  the  least,  ample  justice  to  any 
case  of  this  sort,  and  in  whose  hands  it 
will  certainly  lose  nothing  in  point  of 
vigorous  demonstration.  Turning  to 
myself,  I  have  been  not  accused,  but  a 
complaint  has  been  made  of  the  answers 
I  have  given  to  questions  on  this  subject, 
and  my  hon.  Friend  the  Member  for 
Ross  and  Cromarty  (Mr.  Weir)  especially 
complains  of  evasive  answers.  I  am 
afraid  I  cannot  give  the  answers  my 
questioners  would  wish  to  have 
on  all  occasions,  and  when  I  fail 
to  give  the  answers  they  desire  they  saj 
I  give  an  evasive  answer.  My  effort  has 
been  to  state  the  facts  on  every  occasion. 
I  have  not  been  asked  any  question  as  to 
the  rights  or  wrongs  of  any  point,  or  as 
to  the  policy  or  justice  of  a  case,  but 
merely  as  to  dates  and  facts.  I  took 
immense  pains  in  order  to  make  sure 
that  I  was  correct  in  the  answers  I  gave, 
and,  having  ascertained  what  the  correct 
answers  were,  I  gave  them. 

Mr.  hanbury  :  Might  I  give  one 
instance  ?  My  right  hon.  Friend  told 
me  distinctly  that  as  soon  as  Dr.  Ander- 
son joined  the  Service  he  ceased  to  have 
any  connection  with  the  Arm  of  Easton 
and  Anderson.  I  think  nobody,  having 
heard  that  answer,  would  have  thought 
he  had  simply  transferred  the  whole  f 
his  shares  in  the  company  to  his  wo 
and  family. 

Mr.  CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN : 
I  understand  that  what  happened  in  that 
instance  is  what  happens  in  many  cases. 
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Easton  and  Anderson  is  a  limited  com- 
pany, and  one  of  the  rules  of  the  com- 
pany is  that  the  shares  must  not  be 
sold  in  the  open  market.  If  he  had  to 
denude  himself  of  his  shares,  to  whom 
could  they  go  ? 

Mr.   HANBURY  :  He  kept  his  in- 
teres t 

•Mr.  CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN  : 
His  interest  was  not  personal  to  himself, 
and  what  more  could  he  have  done  than 
to  take  the  course  he  did  of  handing  them 
over  to  those  to  whom  alone  he  could 
transfer  them.  It  was  the  utmost  he 
could  do  towards  divesting  himself  of 
thiese  shares,  and  there  was  no  evasion 
at  all  in  the  answer.  But,  so  far  as  I  am 
concerned,  the  Committee  will  understand 
I  have  no  personal  responsibility  what- 
ever for  any  of  the  events  that  are  under 
discussion.  Everything  in  this  mattjBr, 
except  my  formal  acceptation  of  cordite 
as  a  Service  store,  occurred  before  I  came 
into  OflSce.  When  I  came  into  Office 
very  naturally  I  made  some  inquiry  into 
this  caee  of  cordite.  I  was  almost  imme- 
diately assailed  by  rival  inventors  who 
had  other  smokeless  powders  very  much 
better  than  cordite,  and  were  only  longing 
for  a  more  intelligent  Secretary  of  State 
for  War  than  had  previously  occupied 
that  position  in  order  that  the  enonnous 
advantage  of  their  powder  should  be  at 
once  established.  I  made  my  inquiries 
as  to  cordite — that  is  to  say,  as  to  the 
opinion  and  experience  of  the  military 
officers  around  me  of  the  results  of 
cordite  ;  and  having  ascertained  that  it 
had  answered  all  that  was  expected  from 
it ;  that  the  results  had  been  better  than 
had  been  expected  from  it  in  every  re- 
spect ;  that  all  the  tests  it  had  been  sub- 
jected to  had  resulted  in  its  favour,  and, 
above  all  things,  that  its  stability  was 
well  established,  and  that  it  did  not 
change  under  climatic  influences — having 
ascertained  that,  and  knowing  that  this 
prolonged  and  elaborate  inquiry  had 
taken  place,  and  that,  ^s  my  hon.  Friend 
has  said,  £200,000  had  been  spent  on 
plant  and  works  to  produce  it,  I  say  I 
should  have  been  unworthy  of  occupying 
the  position  I  hold  if,  because  it  was 
new  to  me,  I  had  said — "  Here  are  some 
people  who  say  they  have  a  better  powder ; 
let  us  throw  the  whole  thing  into  hotch- 
pot and  have  a  fresh  inquiry  and  fresh 
experiments  for  another  half-dozer:  years." 
I  say  so  long  as  I  was  satisfied  with  the 
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opinion  of  my  military  advisers  that  it 
answered  their  purpose,  I  was  bound  to 
stand  by  it  until  there  is  reason  to  believe 
that  a  much  better  powder  than  it  ia 
available.  That  is  my  position  on  the 
general  question.  You,  Sir,  have  ruled 
that  we  are  not  to  discuss  the  qualities  of 
cordite,  but  if  it  had  been  open  to 
do  so  I  have  here  all  the  parti* 
culars  I  could  have  given  of  it» 
That  was  the  judgment  I  came  to  on  the 
evidence  submitt^  to  me,  that  it  per* 
fectly  answered  its  purpose,  and  there- 
fore it  was  I  shut  the  door  to  these 
clamorous  inventors,  and  on  some  day  last 
spring  I  accepted  cordite  as  a  Service 
store.  So  much  for  that  part  of  the 
question.  As  I  have  said,  I  have  no  re* 
sponsibility  for  the  events,  and  I  think  I 
shall  best  consult  the  convenience  of 
the  Committee  and  my  right  hon. 
Friend  and  predecessor  the  Member  for 
Horncastle  (Mr.  E.  Stanhope)  if  I  leave 
it  to  him  to  answer  all  the  detailed  poiuta 
that  have  been  urged  by  the  hon» 
Gentleman  as  to  the  events  of  the  past^ 
as  to  which  I  have  only  secondhand  in* 
formation.  Whilst  that  is  so  there  is 
one  thing  I  am  responsible  for.  I  may 
very  well  be  asked  :  Surveying  all  these 
past  transactions,  do  you  think  that  the 
practice  of  y  ourDepartment  in  these  matters 
is  right  ?  As  to  that,  I  admit  fully  my  re- 
sponsibility and  the  obligation  I  am  under 
to  give  my  opinion.  The  hon.  Member 
for  Preston  began  his  story  by  disclaim- 
ing any  intention  to  say  anything  person- 
ally obnoxious  of  anybody,  and  yet  I  an^ 
bound  to  say  that,  although  all  through 
his  speech  he  was  telling  what  men  of 
honour  would  do  and  would  not  do,  he 
at  all  events  succeeded  in  making  it 
evident  that  in  his  opinion  all  the  officials 
connected  with  these  transactions  are 
villains  of  the  deepest  dye.  My  hon. 
Friend   said    at  the   beginning  he    was 

attacking  no  one  personally 

Mr.  HANBURY  :  What  I  said  was 
this  :  that  I  should  describe  what  these 
men  had  done  ;  that  I  believed  it  was  a 
thoroughly  wrong  thing  to  do,  but  that  it 
was  quite  compatible  with  the  system  per- 
mitted by  the  War  Office,  and  they  were 
not  transgressing  the  Rules.  I  said  then 
what  I  say  now  —  that  I  do  not  think 
they  ought  to  have  done  what  they  did. 

•Mr.  CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN  : 
It  is  very  small  salve  to  anyone's  feelings 
to  have  a  general  statement  of  that  sort 
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proclaimed  at  the  beginning,  and  then 
have  a  series  of  accusations  brought 
against  them  with  a  constant  commentary 
as  to  what  men  of  honour  would  have 
done  in  the  circumstances.  Let  me  say 
this  of  Professor  Abel  and  Professor 
Dewar  :  You  may  search,  not  only  this 
country,  but  the  world,  and  not 
find  two  men  more  qualified  to 
decide  any  question  such  as  was 
submitted  to  them  in  regard  to  this 
cordite.  I  should  also  include  Mr. 
Dnpr^  whose  name  the  hon.  Gentleman 
did  not  introduce.  Professor  Abel, 
especially,  is  held  by  universal  consent  to 
be  the  highest  authority  on  all  military 
explosives.  My  right  hon.  Friend  and 
predecessor  had  to  appoint  a  Committee 
on  explosives,  and  does  anyone  suggest 
he  could  have  appointed  better  men  than 
Professor  Abel,  Professor  Dewar,  or  Mr. 
Dnpre  ?  Let  me  say  this  of  Professor 
Abel :  He  has  served  the  War  Office 
and  other  Departments  of  the  Govern- 
ment with  the  greatest  fidelity  and  success 
for  many  years,  and  his  reward  has 
been  exceedingly  small  when  we  think 
what  he  would  have  earned  if,  instead  of 
accepting  Grovernment  employment,  he 
had  started  on  his  own  private  account, 
and  reaped  all  the  advantages  which  an 
eminent  man  like  him  would  have  been 
sure  to  have  reaped.  My  hon.  Friend 
went  on  to  argue  that  they  were 
appointed  only  to  judge  of  the  powders 
that  were  sent  in.  That  is  to  say,  they 
were  to  judge  of  the  half-dozen,  or  dozen, 
or  two  dozen  kinds  of  powder  sent  in, 
and  if  no  individual  powder  came  up  to 
the  requirements  that  were  supposed  to  be 
necessary  they  were  to  bundle  it  all  out, 
and  say — "We  will  have  none  of  this," 
and  sit  there  with  arms  folded,  and  the 

Department  was  not  free  to  apply 

Mr.  HANBURY:  The  right  hon. 
Gentleman  entirely  misrepresents  me. 
That  is  not  what  I  said. 

•Mr.  CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN  : 
The  hon.  Gentleman  proceeded  to  say 
they  had  invented  something  in  order  to 
enable  the  Department  to  get  the  best 
powder  they  could  have.  Surely  their 
duty  was  to  apply  their  great  powers  to 
endeavouring  to  assist  the  Department  in 
obtaining  that  powder ;  and  if  that  was 
not  what  they  were  to  do,  then  persons 
of  less  eminence  would  have  been  suffi- 
cient to  conduct  experiments,  and  have 
been   fit  to  accept  or  reject  individual 


■powders  submitted  to  them.     They  were 
picking  men's  brains,  we  are  told.    Whose 
brains  ?     Let  me  separate  Mr.  Nobel  at 
once,  aud  I  separate  him  because  he  is 
distinctly  capable  of  being  separated  from 
anyone  else.    It  has  always  been  acknow- 
ledged, not  only  by  the  Committee,  but 
by  the   Department   and  everyone  con- 
cerned,   that   Mr.   Nobel    deserves   the 
greatest      consideration.       Undoubtedly 
we  owe  very  much  to  him  for  the  main 
idea     of     these    powders,    and,    there- 
fore,   I     say    I     am     as     anxious    as 
my     predecessor   was — and    the     Com- 
mittee acknowledged  it  again  and  again 
— that    he    should    be    treated,    as    he 
deserves  to  be  treated,  with  the  greatest 
consideration.       He  alleges  the  definite 
point   that   by    using    cordite — by   the 
manufacture  of  cordite — we  are  infring- 
ing his  patent.     That  our  legal  advisers^ 
learned   in   these   matters,  deny.       His 
advisers  assert  that  we  are.       What  are 
we  to  do  in  these  circumstances  ?       Ob- 
viously a  friendly  suit  at  law  is  the  best 
solution.       I   say   friendly  on   purpose^ 
because   we  have   no   hostility   to    Mr. 
Nobel,  and  I  believe  he  has  none  to  us. 
But  he  makes  this  assertion,  aud  if  he 
can  prove  this  assertion   we  are  bound 
to  stand  by  the  result  and  give  him  that 
compensation  which  is  required.       I  do 
not  touch  in  the  least  upon  the  merits  of 
the  case  which  is  to  be  tried  at  law.  The 
right  hon.  Gentleman  opposite,  I  believe, 
set  his  face  against  any  proposal  to  com- 
promise or  do  anything  except  decide  a 
great  matter  of  that  sort  by  a  Court,  and 
that  not  only  for  the  main  reason  that 
the  question  was  so  important  in  itself 
that  it  deserved  such  treatment,  but  also 
that  it  would  be  an  exceedingly  danger- 
ous thing  for  any  Secretary  for  War  to 
consent  to  any  large  pecuniary  compen- 
sation in  a  case  of  that  sort  unless  he  had 
the  definite  authority  of  a  Court  of  Law 
to  do  it.     What  the  decision  of  that  case 
may  be  we  cannot  tell.       As  I  said,  our 
technical  advisers  are  very  positive   he 
has  no  case,  and  his  advisers  say  he  has. 
Let  a  Court  of  Law  decide  it.       I  can 
only  repeat  what  I  said  interjectionally 
in  the  course  of   the  hon.  Gentleman's 
speech,  that  there  is  no  desire  whatever 
to  compromise  that  action,  and,  on  the 
contrary,  the  War  Office  has  done  every- 
thing   it  could   since   I   have  been  con- 
nected with  it  to  hasten  it  ou.       Before 
I   leave   this  question  of   Mr.  Nobel  I 
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should  like  to  add  a  few  words.  I  was 
asking  who  had  his  hraios  picked. 
Which  of  the  inventors  of  smokeless 
powder,  ou  a  gun  cotton  basis,  all  of 
which  have  been  discarded  ?  Has  any- 
thing been  stolen  from  them  ?  Not  a 
thing  ;  not  an  idea.  And  in  the  great 
majority  of  cases  these  were  patented 
powders.  The  very  meaning  of  the  word 
^'  patent ''  excludes  the  idea  of  a  secret. 
If  a  man  has  patented  an  invention 
anyone  can  go  and  see  the  specification 
and  ascertain  all  about  it,  and  there  is  no 
picking  of  brains  or  filching  of  secrets 
whatever  about  it.  No  one  has  alleged 
that  in  cordite  there  is  anything  stolen 
or  borrowed  from  all  the  powders  that 
were  not  ou  a  similar  basis  to  cordite. 
Mr.  HANBURY  :  Maxim. 

•Mr.  CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN  : 
It  is  rather  breaking  my  own  rule  and 
trenching  on  the  domain  of  actual  facts, 
but  the  truth  is  that  what  Mr.  Maxim 
invented  was  the  passing  of  a  plastic 
mass  through  holes  in  a  cylinder  in 
small  threads  for  the  purpose  of  expelling 
the  air  from  it,  and  when  that  had  been 
done  it  resumed  the  solid,  or  at  any  rate 
compact,  mass  in  which  it  ha(V  originally 
been.  He  did  not  invent  anything  which 
left  the  explosive  in  cord  form  after  pass- 
ing through  the  cylinder.  I  do  not  wish 
to  enter  iuto  the  details  of  particular 
points.  Wliat  I  want  to  say  is  that  we 
admit  Mr.  NobeFs  claims  to  consideration. 
Notwithstanding  what  the  hon.  Member 
for  Ayrshire  implied,^  we  have  endea- 
voured in  every  way  to  treat  hi  in  with 
that  consideration.  The  little  question 
about  the  employment  of  labourers,  and 
80  forth,  had,  I  thought,  been  settled 
between  his  company  and  myself.  I  do 
not  think  any  grievance  or  soreness  exists 
on  either  side  regarding  that  transaction. 
We  await  with  patience,  and  I  may  add 
with  hope,  the  result  of  the  issue  that  is 
going  to  be  decided  between  us.  Now,  as 
to  patents — and  I  am  reviewing  all  this 
from  the  point  of  view  of  the  War  Office, 
not  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  actual 
events — Professor  Dewar  and  Professor 
Abel  took  out  patents,  and  forthwith  as- 
signed them  to  the  Secretary  for  War. 

Mr.    HANBURY  :     Including     the 
Anderson  machinery  ? 

•Mr.  CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN  : 
Yes  ;  that  also  was  assigned.  There  was 
some  hesitation  or  discussion  about  it  be- 
tween the  firm  and  the  War  Office  and 
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Dr.  Anderson,  but  it  was  assigned  to  the 
Secretarv  of  State  for  War. 

Mr.  HANBURY  :  It  was  not  re- 
assigned in  any  form.  It  was  not  assigned 
back,  or  any  portion  of  it. 

•Mr.  CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN  : 
No  ;  it  was  not  re-assigned  back,  but,  as 
I  have  said,  there  was  a  controversy 
about  it  at  first.  It  is  the  rule  now  in 
the  Public  Service  with  regard  to 
patents  that,  if  any  public  servant  takes 
out  a  patent,  he  must  obtain  for  that  pur- 
pose the  consent  of  the  head  of  the  Depart- 
ment, and  then  must  assign  the  patent 
to  the  head  of  the  Department.  And 
why  ?  Because  the  whole  matter  being 
in  a  state  of  activity,  anyone  else  who 
forestalled  by  a  day  that  patent  could 
immediately  establish  a  claim  for  com- 
pensation from  the  Secretary  for  War ; 
therefore,  the  moment  anything  was  in- 
vented which  was  likely  to  be  beneficial 
by  a  person  employed  by  the  Department, 
it  was  the  most  natural  thing  to  patent  it 
and  assign  it  to  the  Secretary  for  War. 
They  did  not  put  a  penny  in  their  pocket 
by  that  transaction.  It  is  alleged  that, 
although  it  is  not  objectionable  to  take 
out  a  patent  at  home  and  assign  it  to 
the  Secretary  of  State  for  War,  yet  it 
is  a  terrible  thing  to  take  out  foreign 
patents.  The  War  Office  has  nothing 
whatever  to  do  with,  and  have  no  interest 
in,  foreign  manufacture  We  are  not 
going  to  manufacture  any  powder  or  buy 
any  powder  abroad,  and,  therefore,  it  is 
immaterial  to  us  whether  wo  have  patents 
abroad  or  not.  In  that  sense  we  have 
no  interest  in  it.  These  patents  were 
taken  out  abroad  by  these  gentlemen  at 
a  time  when  anyone  else  might  have 
taken  their  ideas  and  patented  them 
abroad  ;  and  if  it  is  alleged  that  they 
ought  to  have  in  that  case  also  assigned 
the  foreign  patents  to  the  Secretary  of 
State  for  War  I  have  to  ask  why  should 
they  do  so,  and  what  was  the  Secretary  of 
State  for  War  to  do  with  them  when  he  had 
them  assigned  tu  him  ?  It  was  much  better 
for  the  Secretary  of  State  for  War  to 
steer  clear  of  the  whole  matter,  and  have 
nothing  to  do  with  the  foreign  patents. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  is  well  known  that 
little  profit  was  made  or  makeable  out 
of  this  foreign  patent.  But  I  quite 
admit  that,  to  my  mind,  it  is  an  arguable 
matter  what  course  should  be  taken  with 
regard  to  foreign  patents.  I  do  not  take 
the  strong  line  of  my  hon.  Friend.     I 
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think  there  is  a  good  deal  to  be  said  on 
both  sides.  Let  me  again  saj  that  I  am 
dealing  with  these  matters  from  the  point 
of  yiew  of  the  practice  of  the  Depart- 
ment. I  can  only  saj  it  is  a  matter 
upon  which  I  have  an  open  mind.  I 
have  no  strong  opinion  one  waj  or  the 
other ;  but  excepting  these  foreign  pa- 
tents, which  is  an  arguable  point,  at  all 
events  I  am  not  aware  of  anything  these 
gentlemen  have  done  which  can  be  said 
for  a  moment  to  have  brought  profits  to 
themselves.  Therefore,  when  we  are 
UAd  that  thej  picked  the  brains  of  the 
inventors  in  order  to  make  profit  for 
themselves,  I  am  sure  tbej  did  not  pick 
the  brains  of  the  inventors,  and  I  have 
shown,  so  far  as  this  country  is  concerned, 
and  probably  other  countries  too,  there 
was  no  profit  in  this  country,  and  very 
little  probably  in  auy  other. 

Mk.  HANBURY  :  My  point  is  this  : 
that  whilst  this  process  was  kept  secret 
i^  England,  unknown  to  the  War  OfiSce, 
they  disclosed  it  to  Foreign  Powers. 
They  took  out  these  patents  in  1889 
long  before  it  was  made  public  in  England 
in  any  shape. 

•Mr.  CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN  : 

The    right    hon.    Gentleman    opposite 

(Mr.  E.  Stanhope)  will  no  doubt  explain. 

I  do  not  think  the  hon.  Member  is  right 

as  a  matter  of  fact.  But,  at  all  events,  if 
a  patent  is  taken  out  there  is  no  secret. 
The  hon.  Gentleman  talks  about  selling 
the  secrets  of  our  Government  to  Foreign 
Powers.  There  were  no  secrets  to  sell. 
The  patents  were  open  to  all  the  world, 
and,  therefore,  Foreign  Powers  had  every 
knowledge  of  our  patents  and  all  about 
them.  There  were  no  secrets.  We  have 
few  secrets  in  this  country,  and  those  we 
have  were  disclosed  by  this  transaction. 
I  have  not  entered,  and  do  not  intend 
to  enter,  on  all  the  details  of  dates  and 
facts  mentioned  by  the  hon.  Member. 
But  I  have  dealt  with  the  main  issue, 
and  on  the  main  issue  I  find,  first  of  all, 
that  these  eminent  gentlemen  were  justi- 
fied in  inventing  a  powder  for  the  assist- 
ance of  the  Government ;  secondly,  they 
did  not  pick  the  brains  of  anyone ;  and, 
thirdly,  where  the  idea  or  the  general 
conception  of  the  powder  could  be 
brought  home  to  anyone,  as  in  this  case  to 
Mr.  Nol>el,  the  War  OflSce  authorities 
had  always  felt  that  Mr.  Nobel  should  be 


treated  with  great  consideration.  In 
taking  out  their  patents  these  gentlemen 
were  merely  acting  according  to  the 
authorised  practice  of  the  Government 
Departments  in  order  to  protect  the 
public  interest,  and  not  to  protect  them- 
selves, and  having  taken  out  the  patents 
they  were  assigned  to  the  Secretary  for 
War.  I  ask  ^e  Committee  confidently 
where  is  the  justification  for  the  asser- 
tions of  a  cordite  scandal  ?  The  scandal 
is  that  such  accusations  should  be  brought 
against  the  Department,  and  against  men 
who  have  loyally  and  successfully  served 
the  public,  on  such  a  very  small  basis  of 
foundation. 

Mr.  E.  stanhope  (Lincolnshire, 
Horncastle)  :  I  think  the  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman has  dealt  fairly  with  this  case,  as 
he  has  dealt  with  every  matter  that 
came  before  him  since  he  has  occupied 
the  OflSce  of  Secretary  for  War.  I  may 
say,  in  answer  to  the  hon.  Gentleman 
behind  me,  that,  so  far  from  desiring  to 
keep  the  Committee  in  the  dark  as  to  the 
transactions  with  regard  to  cordite  which 
took  place  during  the  time  I  was  in 
Ofiice,  I  shall  be  happy  to  afford  all 
the  information  as  far  as  I  am  personally 
concerned.  I  regret,  Mr.  Mellor,  that 
owing  to  your  decision  I  am  prohibited 
from  going  into  the  merits  of  cordite, 
because  I  am  sure  it  would  be  a  great 
satisfaction  to  the  country  to  learn  the 
opinion  of  those  who  are  responsible  to 
the  country  for  cordite  as  to  the  merits  of 
cordite  as  an  explosive.  But  I  may  be 
allowed  to  say  a  word  as  to  the  stability 
of  cordite  in  answer  to  that  portion  of 
the  case  presented  by  the  hon.  Member 
for  Preston.  The  stability  of  cordite  is  a 
subject  of  great  importance.  More  than 
three  years  ago  the  War  Office  sent  a 
specimen  of  cordite  to  India  and  to 
Canada.  The  authorities  directed  that 
an  experiment  should  be  tried  in  heat  and 
in  extreine  cold,  and  under  every  possible 
condition  of  damp  and  other  circum- 
stances likely  to  affect  the  stability  of 
the  explosive.  At  the  time  when  I  left 
the  War  9ffi<^6  the  Reports  as  to  the 
behaviour  of  cordite,  under  these  con- 
ditions, were  exceedingly  satisfactory. 
It  is  perfectly  true,  as  has  been  said, 
that  cordite  labours  under  certain  dis- 
advantages when  exposed  to  an  extreme 
temperature.      But  to  that  temperature 
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cordite  need  never  be  exposed,  Dot  even 
in  India  ;  and  on  board  ships  there  is  no 
difficulty  in  keeping  down  the  maximum 
temperature  of  the  magazines  to  100 
degrees.  Therefore,  cordite  is  practi- 
cally unaffected  by  heat.  I  pass  from 
that  to  the  general  question  of  the  right  of 
public  servants  to  take  out  patents. 
Originally  there  was  a  Treasury  Minute 
practically  prohibiting  Government  ser- 
vants from  taking  out  patents.  Every- 
one felt,  however,  that  the  Act  of  1883 
relating  to  patents  altered  the  position  of 
affairs,  and  it  was  thought  that  the  state 
of  things  in  regard  to  Government  ser- 
vants should  be  altered.  A  Committee 
was  appointed  consisting  of  representa- 
tives of  all  the  Departments  of  the  State 
who  were  connected  with  these  questions. 
The  Committee  at  that  time  recom- 
mended that  permission  should  be  given 
to  take  out  patents  by  persons  employed 
by  the  Government.  The  Circular  of 
1873  was  rescinded  and  permission  was 
accordingly  given  under  certain  conditions 
to  persons  employed  by  the  State  to  take 
out  patents,  though  it  was  recommended 
that  when  these  patents  were  taken  out 
they  should  be  assigned  to  the  Secretary 
for  War.  At  a  later  stage,  however,  he 
was  not  altogether  satisfied  with  the 
investigation  to  which  this  Order  was 
exposed,  and  I  called  upon  the  Committee 
representing  the  various  Heads  of  the 
Departments  to  re-assemble.  The  Com- 
mittee again  met,  with  the  result  that 
they  were  unanimous  in  their  opinion  to 
allow  persons  employed  by  the  State  to 
take  out  patents  with  the  consent  of  the 
Heads  of  this  Department,  and  to  assign 
them  to  the  Departments.  That  Regu- 
lation has  since  been  acted  upon.  Why 
was  that  recommendation  made  ?  First 
of  all,  because  you  cannot  practically 
prevent  these  patents  being  taken  out. 
A.  B.,  a  public  servant,  makes  an  inven- 
tion. You  may  say  that  A.  B.  shall  not 
.take  out  a  patent ;  but  what  is  to  prevent 
A.  B.  going  to  C.  D.,  who  is  not  a 
public  servant,  and  getting  him  to  take 
out  the  patent  in  his  name,  a  course 
which  would  even  more  injuriously  affect 
the  Department  and  the  State  ? /Secondly, 
it  is  of  great  importance  that  the  Govern- 
ment itself,  when  an  invention  is  made 
in  its  Service,  should  be  protected  against 
someone  outside  taking  out  a  patent  and 
immediately  clahning  a  royalty  from  the 
State.      The    object   of    assigning    the 
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patent  to  the  Government  is  to  prevent 
royalties  from  being  claimed  against  the 
Government  in  this  country  ;  and  that,  I 
submit,  is  an  important  consideration. 
But  to  come  to  the  particular  case  under 
discussion,  I  must  say  that  no  more 
ridiculous  charge  has  ever  been  brought 
against  any  public  man  than  the  charge 
niade  against  Mr.  Anderson,  Director 
General  of  the  Ordnance  Factories.  It 
is  said  that  this  gentleman  has  used 
his  position  in  order  to  advance 
the  interests  of  the  private  firm  with 
which  he  had  been  connected.  Now, 
what  really  happened  ?  A  member 
of  a  private  firm  makes  a  valued  inven- 
tion ;  that  private  firm  has  been  accus- 
tomed to  manufacture  machines  for  the 
purpose  of  carrying  on  this  kind  of  work 
for  the  Government,  and  it  was,  there- 
fore, natural  that  those  concerned  in  the 
invention  of  cordite  should  have  turned 
to  this  firm  in  order  to  make  a  machine 
for  the  manufacture  of  cordite.  That 
was  done.  Mr.  Anderson  invented  a 
machine  ;  application  was  made  for  the 
patent ;  and  not  long  afterwards  I,  as 
War  Minister,  offered  Mr.  Anderson  the 
position  of  Director  General  of  Ordnance 
Factories.  I  made  inquiries  in  every 
direction,  and  I  found  that  Mr.  Anderson 
was  the  man  best  qualified  to  fill  one  of 
the  most  responsible  posts  in  the  Service 
of  the  State.  That  opinion  of  mine  has 
been  more  than  justified,  for  it  is  now 
universally  admitted  that  no  better 
official  has  ever  been  appointed.  Mr. 
Anderson  has  effected  enormous  improve- 
ments and  economies  in  the  conduct  of 
the  Royal  Arsenal,  and  the  opinion  which 
has  been  formed  of  his  abilities  has  been 
more  than  justified.  Because  Mr.  Ander- 
son was  appointed  to  this  post,  I  do  not 
see  on  what  ground  the  firm  with  which 
he  has  been  connected  should  lose  all 
right  to  manufacture  machines.  It  would 
be  absolutely  ridiculous  to  make  such  a 
condition.  Mr.  Anderson  has  nothing  to 
do  with  placing  the  contracts — more 
than  I  have  at  the  present  moment.  The 
person  who  places  the  contracts  is  the 
Director  of  Contracts,  and  he  came  to  me 
in  the  most  straightforward  manner  and 
said — "I  should  like  you  to  know  the 
facts.  £aston  and  Anderson  are  likely 
to  have  these  contracts,  and  as  Mr.  Ander- 
son was  lately  a  member  of  that  firm  I 
wi^h  to  know  do  you  assent  ?  *^  I  said 
that  a  firm  which  had  done  so  much  in 
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the  interest  of  the  public  had  a  right  to 
the  contracts.  The  firm,  therefore,  has 
a  share,  but  onlj  a  share,  in  the  supply 
of  these  machines. 

Mr.  HANBURY  :  Not  the  whole  of 
the  contracts  ? 

Mr.  E.  stanhope  :  About  two- 
thirds  of  the  machines  are  made  bj  the 
Government  themselves.  I  think  that  a 
very  slender  basis  on  which  to  found  a 
charge  of  malversation  against  one  of  the 
most  eminent  of  our  public  servants.  I 
believe  Mr.  Anderson  to  be  absolutelj 
incapable  of  what  has  been  alleged 
against  him,  and  I  venture  to  saj  that 
the  Committee  will  require  much  stronger 
facts  than  have  been  jet  alleged  to  induce 
them  to  condemn  a  man  who  has  so  ably 
served  the  public.  Then  there  is  the 
ease  of  Sir  Frederick  Abel  and  Professor 
Dewar.  When  the  question  arose  of 
choosing  a  smokeless  powder,  the  person 
responsible  was  the  Director  of  Artillery. 
The  Director  of  Artillery  came  to  me 
and  said  that  he  was  absolutely  incapable 
of  choosing  a  smokeless  powder  by  him- 
self, and  asked  that  a  Committee  of 
chemists  might  be  appointed  to  report  as 
to  smokeless  powder  in  general.  A  Com- 
mittee was  appointed — ^Professor  Dupr^, 
Professor  Dewar,  and  Sir  Frederick  Abel. 
These  gentlemen  arrived  very  quickly  at 
the  conclusion  that  there  was  at  that  time 
no  smokeless  powder  suitable  for  the 
Public  Service,  though  they  thought  that 
one  particular  powder,  composed  mainly 
of  nitro-glycerine,  was  the  one  which 
afforded  a  basis  upon  which  tbe  Com- 
mittee might  hope  to  achieve  more  satis- 
factory results.  They  communicated 
with  Mr.  Nobel,  who  was  the  inventor, 
and  they  asked  him  to  continue  the  ex- 
periments with  the  object  of  making  tbe 
powder  suitable  for  the  Public  Service. 
After  a  certain  time  the  Committee,  who 
continued  their  own  experiments,  arrived 
at  the  invention  of  cordite.  Tbey 
believed  that  cordite  was  a  powder 
thoroughly  suitable  in  every  respect  for 
the  Public  Service,  and  they  applied  for 
a  patent.  That  application  came  before 
me,  and  I  granted  leave  for  cordite  to 
be  patented  in  this  country,  the  patent 
being  assigned  to  me  as  Secretary  of  State 
for  War.  There  were  three  patents  taken 
out.  Two  of  these  were  not  kept  secret 
at  all.  One  was  the  process  for  manu- 
facturing cordite,  and  the  second  was  the 
machine  for  making  cordite.     The  patent 


that  was  kept  secret  for  a  time  was  the 
patent  which  described  the  manner  in 
which  the  material  was  drawn  into  threads 
or  cords.  I  recollect  that  at  the  time 
there  was  a  good  deal  of  discussion 
between  the  Director  of  Artillery  and 
myself  as  to  whether  it  was  desirable  to 
observe  secrecy.  I  wanted  to  make  a 
secret  of  the  whole  matter,  following  the 
practice  of  foreign  nations.  I  very  soon 
found  that  it  was  impossible  to  keep  the 
process  of  manufacturing  cordite  secret, 
and  the  reason  why  a  portion  of  the 
patent  was  sealed  was  that  at  the  par- 
ticular time  one  of  the  officials  of  the 
War  Office,  who  had  been  concerned  in 
the  experiments  made  by  the  Explosives 
Committee,  was  trying  to  sell  their 
methods  to  an  outside  firm  with  the  in- 
tention of  using  them  against  the  Go- 
vernment. Within  the  next  month  the 
whole  affair  was  made  public.  The' 
machinery  was  patented,  and  everybody 
knew  how  cordite  was  to  be  manufac- 
tured. The  hon.  Member^s  charge  of 
secrecy  is  based  on  the  fact  that,  while 
everybody  knew  how  cordite  was  manu- 
factured, it  was  not  until  my  attention 
was  called  to  the  matter  that  the  decision 
to  keep  part  of  the  patent  sealed  was 
rescinded.  A  great  deal  has  been  said 
about  the  time  that  has  been  wasted. 
There  has  been  no  waste  of  time  in  the 
matter.  The  British  Army  has  to 
operate  in  countries  of  varying  tempera- 
ture, and,  therefore,  experiments  extend- 
ing over  two  years  had  to  be  conducted 
in  Canada  and  in  India,  in  order  to  make 
it  clear  that  the  stability  of  cordite  was 
assured  in  intense  heat  and  intense  cold. 
The  person  responsible  for  the  trials  of 
cordite  was  the  Director  of  Artillery,  and 
he  reported  that  cordite  possessed  better 
qualities  than  any  other  powder.  In 
1891  the  Explosives  Committee  came  to 
an  end  ;  but  experiments  are  still  being 
carried  on,  not  by  people  interested  in 
the  patents,  but  by  the  Ordnance  Com- 
mittee, which  is  composed  of  military 
officers  of  the  highest  experience,  with  a 
view  to  deciding  whether  or  not  cordite 
should  be  continued  in  the  Public  Ser- 
vice. I  desire  to  say  a  few  words  about 
the  foreign  patent.  Sir  Frederick  Abel 
in  August,  1888,  submitted  a  Memoran- 
dum on  the  subject  to  the  Director  of 
Artillery,  which  got  into  the  newspapers. 
We  have  never  been  able  to  get  an  ex- 
planation of  that  circumstance  from  Sir 
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Frederick  Abol.  The  Memorandum  cer- 
tainly never  reached  me  in  that  shape. 
At  any  rate,  I  should  like  to  say,  in  justice 
to  Sir  Frederick  Abel,  that  that  does  not 
affect  his  position.  The  Memorandum 
was  included  in  the  half-yearly  Report, 
and  no  complaint  wasmadeof  the  Memo- 
randum, so  far  as  I  know,  up  to  the 
present  time.  I  quite  agree  that  a 
great  deal  can  be  said  as  to  whether  or 
not  it  was  desirable  that  a  patent  should 
be  taken  out  abroad.  But  there  is  no 
ground  for  accusing  Sir  Frederick  Abel 
and  Professor  Dewar  of  selling  secrets 
to  a  Foreign  Power.  There  was  no 
secret  for  them  to  sell. 

Mr.  HANBURY  :  But  there  was. 

Mr.  E.  stanhope  :  I  think  my 
opinion  on  the  subject  is  worth  a  little 
more  than  that  of  the  hon.  Member.  I 
know  that  there  was  no  secret  whatever 
for  them  to  sell,  and,  that  being  so,  the 
charge  against  them  on  that  point  falls 
to  the  ground.  The  question  may  be 
put  whether  it  is  desirable  or  not  that 
the  patent  should  be  taken  out 
abroad  ?  Again  I  ask,  is  it  possible 
really  to  prevent  it  ?  A.  B.  having 
invented  something  in  this  country  may 
tell  the  secret  to  C.  D.,  who  could  im- 
mediately go  abroad  and  patent  it,  and 
try  to  get  the  benefit  of  it.  Again,  the 
War  Office  cannot  be  expected  to  take 
out  patents  in  all  foreign  countries  in 
order  that  the  benefits  of  the  patent 
might  be  secured  to  this  country  ;  and  if 
the  inventor  himself  is  not  to  be  allowed 
to  take  out  patents  in  foreign  countries, 
what  is  there  to  prevent  anyone  borrow- 
ing the  idea  from  the  specification  pub- 
lished in  this  country  and  patenting  it 
abroad  for  his  own  benefit  ?  I  do  not 
want  to  express  any  very  positive  opinion 
on  the  subject ;  but,  having  gone  fully 
into  it,  I  think  it  is  not  fair  or  just  to  cast 
these  imputations  on  Sir  Frederick  Abel 
or  Professor  Dewar.  I  think  I  have 
now  dealt  practically  with  all  the  matters 
before  the  Committee.  I  felt  that  after 
these  allegations  of  scandal  and  corrup- 
tion it  was  the  bounden  duty  of  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  and  myself  to  give 
such  answer  as  we  could  to  them.  I 
must  say  I  do  think  that  in  this  country 
we  ought  to  be  very  careful  how  we 
listen  to  the  cries  of  disappointed  in- 
ventors. They  always  find  fault  with 
the  Government  that  rejects  their  inven- 
tions.    It  has  been  always  so  in  the  past, 

Mr.  E.  Stanhope 


and  will  be  so  in  the  future.  Let  them, 
if  they  like,  abuse  the  Government  and 
say  that  their  inventions  are  better  than 
the  one  adopted,  but  do  not  let  them 
without  absolute  proof  charge  against 
the  officials  of  the  Government  that  they 
have  been  corrupt  in  the  manner  in  which 
they  have  discharged  their  duties,  or 
guilty  of  scandalous  action  in  connection 
with  the  manner  in  which  a  particular 
warlike  material  has  been  adopted.  I 
have  a  belief  in  our  Public  Service,  and 
some  considerable  experience  entitles  me 
to  express  it.  I  think  that  no  body  of 
public  servants  in  any  country  is  more 
entitled  to  respect  than  the  public  ser- 
vants of  this  country.  Do  not  let  accu- 
sations be  cast  upon  them  gratuitously 
and  without  adequate  proof  which  it  is 
very  difficult  for  them  to  answer,  and 
which  are  listened  to  with  an  attention 
they  do  not  deserve  in  foreign  countries. 
At  any  rate,  let  careful  inquiry  be  made 
into  any  case  that  may  be  preferred 
against  them  before  they  are  stigmatised 
by  the  names  these  gentlemen  have  been 
stigmatised  by.  I  have  only  one  other 
word  to  say  with  regard  to  the  action  by 
Mr.  Nobel  which  is  now  pending.  I 
have  from  the  very  first,  so  far  as  I  am 
concerned,  deprecated  the  idea  of  com- 
promise, though  I  admit  I  have  been  ap- 
proached on  the  subject.  Publicly  and 
privately,  while  I  was  Secretary  of  State 
for  War,  I  have  met  with  reproach  from 
many  inventors,  and  have  very  seldom 
been  left  alone  ;  but  I  have  always  held 
that  the  question  should  be  tried  in  a  Court 
of  Law.  I  rejoice  that  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  opposite  endorses  that  opinion, 
and  I  heartily  support  him  in  it. 

Mr.  HANBURY  said,  he  thought  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  the  Secretary  for 
War  rather  misunderstood  what  he  said 
as  to  the  matters  the  Committee  set 
themselves  to  investigate.  They  were 
to  test  the  various  explosives,  and  then, 
in  the  last  resort,  to  invent  on  behalf  of 
themselves.  But  they  reversed  the  pro- 
cess, and  within  six  months  of  the  Com- 
mittee being  appointed  they  actually 
took  out  a  patent  for  an  invention  of 
their  own.  Then  there  had  been  no  ex- 
planation offered  as  to  the  fact  that 
Professor  Dupre  had  had  nothing  what- 
ever to  do  with  these  patents.  The 
patents  were  professedly  taken  out  by 
the  Committee,  but  they  were  only  taken 
out  by  two   of   the    Committee.     With 
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regard  to  Professor  Aoderson,  the  right 
hoD.  GeotlemBE  the  Member  for  Honi~ 
castle  had  put  into  his  mouth  words  he 
did  Dot  use.  The  charge  he  made  was 
that  a  week  before  be  vras  appointed 
Director  General  of  Ordnance  Factories 
be  took  out  a  patent,  and  that,  although 
tbat  patent  was  assigned  to  ibe  Secretary 
for  War,  a  portion  of  it  was  subsequently 
transferred  to  Messrs.  Easton  and  Ander- 
son. He  admitted  that  the  main  charge- 
was  that  referring  t«  the  foreign  patents. 
As  to  that,  he  still  maluUtned  that  it  had 
not  beeu  met.  In  the  tirst  place,  it  had 
not  been  denied  tbat  these  gentlemen 
took  out  those  foreign  patents  aad 
ceived  royalties  for  them.  He  did  not 
oomplain  so  much  of  that,  because  they 
might  say  tbe  War  Office  knew  of  it, 
though,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  they  knew 
nothing  of  it  for  two  years  afterwards. 
Bat  what  be  complained  of  was  this  : 
that  while  this  cordite  patent  was  a  secret 
in  England,  while  tbe  Secretary  for  War 
was  carefully  keeping  it  a  secret  and 
certifying  up  to  May,  1893,  that  it  was 
to  tbe  public  advantage  to  keep  it  a 
secret,  the  pateut  was  disclosed  to  niue 
Foreign  Powers  in  1889. 

CoLO-s-EL  NOLAN  (Galway,  N.)  ex- 
pressed regret  tbat  tbe  Secretary  for 
War  had  been  precluded  by  tbe  Forms  of 
the  House  from  going  into  tbe  merits  of 
cordite.  If  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
bad  given  an  opinion  to  the  House  it 
would  bare  received  publicity.  He 
believed  they  were  making,  to  a  certain 
extent,  a  leap  in  tbe  dark  as  to  the 
merits  of  cordilo,  and  tbey  ought  to  bave 
some  opinion  on  the  subject.  He  could 
not  tbiuk  tbat  it  was  a  proper  policy  for 
the  War  Office  to  pursue  to  advertise  for 
inventor  a  to  bring  forward  the  best 
powders  tbey  could,  and  then,  as  soon  as 
tbey  got  the  ideas  of  the  inventors,  to 
take  advantage  of  them  and  go  on  in- 
venting on  their  own  account.  That  was 
not  a  large  and  generous  view  to  take. 
He  thought  it  was  a  weak  poiut  in  the 
argument  of  tbe  Secretary  for  War  tbat 
be  approved  of  the  question  being  wholly 
determined  in  the  Law  Courts.  In  an 
action  the  War  OfEce  might  succeed  in 
tbeir  facts,  and  yet  tbe  general  idea  of 
tbe  patent  might  have  beeu  taken  from 

Mr.  BARTLEY  (Islington,  N.),  who 
was  met  with  cries  of  "  Divide  I  "  said, 
this  wa*  a  serious  question  concerning 


tbe  Public  Service.  He  deplored  attacks 
made  upon  men  in  tbe  highest  position  in 
the  Public  Service,  who  could  not  answer 
for  themselves.  His  hon.  Friend  had 
levelled  a  number  of  charges  against 
those  men,  and  when  tbe  matter  came  to 
be  examiued  the  charges  came  to  nothing, 
so  much  BO  tbat  he  did  not  believe  his 
hon.  Friend  would  divide  the  House. 
That  Members  of  Parliament  should  take 
up  superficial  newspaper  attacks  was  a 
most  unfair  tbing  towards  those  who 
could  not  answer  in  tbe  House  for  tbem- 
selvea,  and  the  House  ought  to  defend 
old  public  servants  from  such  scandalous 

'Mr.     GIBSON     BOWLES      (Lynn 

Regis),  who  also  was  interrupted  by 
cries  of  "  Divide  I  "  said,  the  Committee 
had  always  expected  attack.  In  their 
Memorandum  of  August,  1888,  tbey  said 
tbat  tbey  would  inevitably  come  under 
the  stigma  of  uot  being  impartial  Judges, 
and 

"the;   mnst   make    up    their    minds    to    be 
indiSerent  to  such  impQtations." 
But  it  appeared  they  were  not  indifferent 
to   such    imputations   now.     Tbey    said 
that  tbey  must 

"relj  confidentlj  apon  a  proper  defbnca  of 
their  proceedings  in  high  omcial  quarters." 
Tbey  had  now  had  a  defence  from  botb 
Front  Benches,  high  authorities;  from 
tbe  hon.  Member  for  Islington,  a  still 
higher  authority ;  and  from  the  hon. 
Member  for  Eastbourne  (Admiral  Field), 
the  highest  authority,  who  bad  shown 
himself  as  good  a  lawyer  as  he 
was  a  seaman.  He  much  regretted  that 
the  Secretary  of  State  for  War  had 
not  beeu  allowed  to  go  a  little  further 
into  the  subject  of  tbe  merits  of  cordite. 
He  must  point  out  tbat  the  Admiralty 
officials  were  at  this  moment  stating  that 
it  was  "  an  unstable  compound,"  and  be 
would  like  to  know  whether  tbe  right 
hon.  Gentleman's  opinion  of  cordite  was 
as  favourable  as  formerly  ? 

•Mk.  CAMPBELL-BANNEKMAN  : 
Tbe  same,  but  stronger. 

•Mr.  GIBSON  BOWLES  could  not 
tinderstand,  theu,  bow  it  was  that  all  the 
official  scientific  lecturers    were  preach- 

ug  the  doctrine  that  it  was  an  unstable 
compound.  He  himself  very  much 
doubted  the  merits  of  cordite,  and  believed 
tbat  before  long  they  would  bave  to 
give  it  up  and  go  back  to  black  powder. 
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Question  put,  and  negatived. 

Original  Question  again  proposed. 

Mr.  JESSE  COLLINGS  (Birming- 
ham, Bordesley)  wished  to  call  the  at- 
tention of  the  Committee  to  a  detail  of 
administration  by  the  Secretary  of  State 
for  War  which  had  inflicted  a  great 
hardship  upon  many  workmen  of  the 
artisan  class  in  Birmingham,  the  dis- 
missal in  unfair  proportions  of  workmen 
employed  at  Sparkbrook  Factory.  There 
were  two  Small  Arms  Factories,  the  one  at 
Enfield  the  other  at  Sparkbrook,  and  the 
claim  he  urged  was  that  the  men  in 
either  place  should  be  equally  treated  in 
the  amount  of  work.  Of  course,  when 
the  demand  for  rifles  had  decreased,  there 
must  be  reduction  in  the  number  of 
employes  engaged  in  the  manufacture, 
and  the  late  Government  had  faithfully 
followed  the  principle  of  dividing  such 
orders  as  tbere  were  equally  between  the 
two  factories.  The  falling-off  began 
during  the  time  of  the  late  Administra- 
tion, and  there  was  20  per  cent,  reduction 
all  round  in  the  number  of  men  employed, 
but  the  present  Government  had  made  a 
reduction  at  the  rate  of  two  to  one 
against  the  interests  of  Sparkbrook.  In 
June,  1892,  there  were  2,100  men  em- 
ployed at  Enfield,  and  in  July,  1893,  the 
number  was  1,987,  so  that  123  men  were 
discharged  during  the  12  months.  At 
Sparkbrook  the  reduction  during  the 
same  period  was  198 — namely,  from  657 
to  459.  In  answering  a  question  upon 
this  matter,  the  Financial  Secretary,  in 
justification,  said  the  Enfield  men  were 
working  five  days  a  week  instead  of  six, 
while,  he  understood,  the  Sparkbrook 
men  were  working  full  time.  Upon  this 
last  point  the  hon.  Gentleman  was  mis- 
informed, and,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the 
men  at  Sparkbrook,  especially  those  on 
piece,  were  in  some  cases  working  four 
days,  or  at  least  less  than  a  week.  But, 
even  accepting  the  statement  of  the 
Fmancial  Secretary,  and  taking  off  a 
sixth  of  the  number  of  men  discharged 
at  Sparkbrook,  it  would  make  165, 
allowing  for  the  short  time  at  Enfield. 
On  that  basis,  if  the  Sparkbrook  men 
were  reduced  at  the  same  rate  as  the  men 
at  Enfield,  then  there  should  have  been 
38  discharged  from  Sparkbrook  instead  of 
165.  If  they  took  the  men  who  should 
have  been  discharged  at  Enfield  in  the 
same  proportion  that  they  had  been  dis- 

Mr.  Gibson  Bowies 


charged  from  Sparkbrook,  then  there 
should  have  been  500  discharged  from 
Enfield  instead  of  120.  That  showed  it 
was  an  unfair  proportion.  In  answer  to 
a  question  a  week  or  two  ago,  his  hon. 
Friend  admitted  the  excess  there  was  of 
discharges  at  Sparkbrook,  but  said  there 
were  greater  chances  in  Birmingham  of 
men  getting  employment.  But  his  (Mr. 
Jesse  Ceilings^)  answer  to  that  was  that 
it  was  well  known  that  trade  of  the 
particular  kind  to  that  upon  which  these 
men  were  employed  was  very  bad  joflt 
now,  and  the  result  of  the  policy  of 
the  Secretary  of  State  for  War 
was  that,  instead  of  these  men — 
who,  in  his  opinion,  had  been  very 
unfairly  treated — being  able  to  get  other 
employment,  they  were  now  walking 
about  the  streets  reduced  to  the  con- 
dition of  non-employment,  with  all  the 
necessary  evils  attendant  upon  it  both  to 
their  wives  and  families  and  themselves. 
As  a  justification  of  their  policy  the 
Government  said  that  more  work  was 
given  to  Bagot  Street.  That  answer 
was  not  sufficient.  Bagot  Street  was  a 
place  where  arms  were  specially  repaired, 
and  there  was  only  an  apparent  increase 
at  Bagot  Street.  The  year  before  the 
present  year  there  was  an  abnormal 
lowering  of  the  Estimate,  and  all  that  the 
Government  had  done  now  was  to  place 
Bagot  Street  in  the  position  it  was  in 
before  that  lowering  occurred,  but  he 
wished  to  point  out  that  Bagot  Street 
had  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  the 
question.  They  might  as  well  have  said, 
in  justification  for  discharging  the  men 
from  the  Small  Arms  Factory  at  Spark- 
brook, that  they  had  given  more  employ- 
ment to  men  who  were  making  ghuM 
bottles  in  some  other  factory.  The  two 
factories  were  under  different  Votes  and 
sub-heads,  and  his  hon.  Friend  might  as 
well  have  said  they  had  given  more 
employment  to  Enfield  because  they  had 
increased  the  Vote  for  war  purposes.  His 
hon.  Friend  said  that  the  fact  also  ought 
to  be  taken  into  account  that  there  were 
a  variety  of  other  articles  made  at  Enfield 
which  were  not  made  at  Sparkbrook,  and, 
therefore,  more  men  were  employed.  That 
was  no  answer  at  all,  because  when  the 
factories  were  in  full  swing,  and  double 
the  money  was  voted  to  what  was  voted 
at  the  present  time,  the  turn-out  oi 
swords,  lances,  and  machine  guns — wlriich 
were  not  made  at  Sparkbrook — was  very 
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small,  and  he  questioned  whether  the 
whole  amount  of  such  articles  would  come 
to  £10,000  all  told.  Therefore,  that  was 
no  answer ;  but  even  if  it  were,  they  were 
speaking  of  the  working  men  employed 
in  the  two  factories,  and  what  they  con- 
tended for  was  that  they  should  be 
treated  fairly  and  upon  an  equitable  basis. 
He  hoped  the  answer  they  would  receive 
would  be  a  promise  that  these  men  who 
had  been  unjustly  discharged  from 
Sparkbrook  should  be  reinstated  to  the 
extent  that  they  should  be  brought  up  to 
Uie  same  proportion  as  those  employed  at 
Enfield.  That,  he  thought,  was  a  very 
moderate  and  fair  request — one  founded  on 
justice,  and  one  that  would  remove  a  great 
deal  of  indignation  on  the  part  of  these  men. 
Another  point  on  which  he  wished  informa- 
tion was  whether  it  was  the  intention  of 
the  Grovemment  to  close  the  Sparkbrook 
Factory  as  a  manufactory  and  to  turn  it 
into  a  mere  repairing  shop  ?  If  that  was 
what  the  Government  were  going  to  do  it 
was  a  very  serious  policy  ;  and  from  an 
answer  to  a  question,  he  understood  that 
sach  a  policy  was  at  any  rate  in  contem- 
plation. He  was  told,  in  the  answer  to 
his  question  the  other  day,  that  Spark- 
brook was  originally  acquired  as  a 
repairing  shop.  He  would  not  go  into 
that  question  now,  as  he  had  pre- 
viously shown  that  that  was  not  the  case 
— that  the  Sparkbrook  Factory  was 
bought  for  a  mere  song,  something  like 
£60,000,  on  the  express  understanding 
that  it  should  be  retained  as  a  manufac- 
tory for  small  arms ;  and  if  the  policy  of 
taming  it  into  a  repairing  shop  was 
entertained,  he  thought  there  would  be  a 
serious  blot  on  the  Army  administration 
of  this  country,  and  that  in  a  time  of 
danger  very  great  difficulty  might  arise 
owing  to  the  policy  that  had  been  pur- 
sued. What  was  the  position  of  things  ? 
The  factory  at  Enfield  was  exposed,  and 
had  no  resources  of  minerals,  whereas  the 
factory  of  Sparkbrook  was  situate  in  the 
Midland  Counties,  surrounded  with 
minerals,  was  a  first-class  factory,  filled 
with  the  best  machinery,  and  fulfilling 
all  the  requirements  set  forth  by  the 
Royal  Commission.  Sparkbrook  had  an 
area  of  21  jOOO  square  yards,  with  a  large 
amount  of  land  that  could  be  obtained  at 
a  moderate'  price  adjoining,  and  which 
could  be  osed  to  increase  the  factory  if  it 
should  be  thought  advisable  to  remove 
the  repairing  shop  from  Bagot  Street  to 
Sparkbrook.     What  he  wished  to  know 
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was  whether  the  Government  were  going 
to  abolish  one  of  the  two  Royal  Arms 
Factories,  or  whether  Sparkbrook  was  to 
be  partially  abolished  ?  On  the  grounds 
of  economy,  on  the  grounds  of  national 
defence,  on  the  grounds  of  good  adminis- 
tration in  Army  matters,  he  hoped  there 
was  no  truth  in  the  idea  that  the  policy 
he  had  indicated  was  to  be  carried  out. 
The  next  question  was  whether  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  would  rectify  the  injus- 
tice that  had  been  done  to  the  working 
men  of  Bordesley,  and  whether  they  would 
be  restored,  but  only  in  the  proportion 
that  would  put  them  upon  the  same  level 
with  the  other  Royal  Institutions  ?  At 
present,  as  he  had  said,  the  discharges 
had  gone  on  at  the  rate  of  four  times  the 
proportion  of  those  at  Enfield,  and  that, 
he  thought,  was  not  fair.  He  hoped  they 
would  get  a  satisfactory  reply  from  the 
Government,  and  he  could  assure  the 
Secretary  of  State  for  War  they  would 
not  be  satisfied  with  anything  less  than  a 
promise  to  reinstate  the  men  in  the  same 
proportion  as  the  men  who  were  em- 
ployed at  Enfield.  He  would  not  move 
to  reduce  the  Vote,  as  it  was  not  his  ob- 
ject to  reduce  the  salary  of  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman,  but  he  had  felt  bound  to  call 
attention  to  the  matter,  and  he  hoped  to 
obtain  a  satisfactory  reply. 

•The  financial  SECRETARY 
TO  THE  WAR  OFFICE  (Mr.  Woodall, 
Han  ley)  hoped  his  right  hon.  Friend 
would  permit  him  to  reply,  as  he  was 
charged  with  the  administration  of 
the  Manufacturing  Departments  of  the 
Army.  Though  he  was  not  sure  that 
he  should  be  able  to  satisfy  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman,  he  hoped  to  be  able 
to  make  such  a  statement  that  would 
show  they  were  acting  in  a  spirit  of  per- 
fect fairness  between  the  two  factories. 
During  the  10  years  ending  in  1891  the 
number  of  workmen  employed  in  these 
factories  had  been  more  than  trebled, 
and  the  expenditure  had  been  propor- 
tionately increased,  but  now  they 
were  forced  to  go  through  the  ex- 
tremely unpleasant  and  uncomfortable 
process  of  bringing  back  the  expenditure 
to  something  like  its  normal  condition. 
His  right  hon.  Friend  had  pressed  him 
from  time  to  time  with  regard  to  the 
claims  of  the  two  rival  factories,  Enfield 
and  Sparkbrook.  He  had  told  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  that  the  numbers  at 
Enfield  and  Sparkbrook  had  V>ee\\  x^we,^^ 
bat  he  would  like  to  c&\\  tXxe  xv^VvX.  \iQ>xi. 
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Gentleman's  attention  to  the  fact  that  on 
the  accession  to  Office  of  the  present 
Government  the  number  of  men  em- 
ployed both  at  Sparkbrook  and  Enfield 
were  considerably  increased.  So  reluctant 
were  they  to  bring  about  any  diminu- 
tion in  the  employment  that  the  num- 
bers were  kept  up,  and  the  maximum 
amount  of  wages  was  paid  all  through  the 
winter,  until  the  close  of  the  month  of 
January.  Now,  his  right  hon.  Friend 
said  they  were  starving  Sparkbrook 
Unfairly  in  proportion  to  what  was  being 
done  at  Enfield.  If  a  comparison  was 
to  be  made  between  the  two  factories,  it 
must  be  between  the  manufacture  of 
rifles  at  Enfield  and  Sparkbrook,  and 
they  were  bound  to  leave  out  of  sight 
those  employed  on  other  implements  of 
war.  But  he  was  willing  to  dismiss  that 
consideration  and  give  his  right  hon. 
Friend  the  figures  he  desired.  He  (Mr. 
Woodall)  had  prepared  a  calculation 
showing  the  number  of  men  employed  in 
the  two  factories  in  the  corresponding 
months  of  last  year  and  this  year.  For 
instance,  in  August,  1892,  there  were 
employed  at  Enfield  2,246  men.  That 
nnmber  had  been  reduced  in  August  of 
this  current  year  to  1,798.  That,  as  his 
right  hon.  Friend  would  see,  was  a 
reduction  of  20  per  cent.  In  numbers 
the  actual  reduction  at  Sparkbrook  bad 
been  38  per  cent.,  the  figures  being — 
men  employed  in  August,  1892,  724  ;  in 
August,  1893,  449.  Then  in  regard  to 
the  actual  wages  paid,  he  had  obtained 
the  figures,  though  they  had  not  been 
asked  for  by  his  right  hon.  Friend.  At 
Enfield,  in  August  last  year,  the  amount 
of  wages  paid  was  £4,245  per  week,  and 
in  the  same  month  of  the  current  year  it 
was  £2,856,  or  a  reduction  of  £1,389, 
which  worked  out  at  32*27  per  cent, 
reduction,  or  very  nearly  33  per  cent. 
But  what  were  the  figures  at  Spark- 
brook ?  In  August  last  year  the  wages 
paid  were  £985  per  week,  and  in  August 
of  this  year  the  wages  paid  amounted  to 
£695,  which  worked  out  at  29*44  per 
cent,  reduction.  These  figures,  he 
thought,  bore  out  his  statement  that  at 
Sparkbrook  the  men,  as  far  as  possible, 
were  kept  on  full  time,  whereas  at  En- 
field they  played  on  Saturday.  He  could 
not  quite  understand  his  right  hon. 
Friend's  objection  to  the  introduc- 
tion of  Bagot  Street  into  the  dis- 
cussion. He  knew  that  Sparkbrook 
was    in    the    constituency    represented 
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by  the  right  hon.  Gentleman;  but  if 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  would  be 
good  enough  to  recaU  the  statement 
made  by  the  Secretary  for  War  when 
discussing  the  Estimates,  he  would  re- 
member a  distinct  pledge  was  given 
by  the  Secretary  of  State  to  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  the  Member  for  West 
Birmingham  (Mr.  J.  Chamberlain)  that 
the  diminution  at  Sparkbrook  should,  as 
far  as  possible,  be  compensated  for 
at  Bagot  Street.  What  were  the 
facts  ?  At  Bagot  Street  the  wages 
paid  in  August,  1892,  were  £246  10s.  2d. 
Those  wages  increased  until,  in  the 
corresponding  period  of  the  current  year, 
they  reached  £454  16s.  8d.,  making  an 
actual  increase  of  84*5  per  cent. 

Mr.  JESSE  COLLINGS  asked  if 
the  hon.  Gentleman  would  give  the 
amount  paid  in  wages  before  1892  ? 

•Mr.  woodall  said,  he  should  find  it 
very  difficult  to  give  offhand  everything 
his  right  hon.  Friend  wanted ;  but  if  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  would  follow  it  tip 
with  questions  from  time  to  time,  he 
would  be  delighted  to  give  the  figures 
he  desired.  Taking  the  month  of 
July  last,  and  comparing  it  with  July 
of  1892,  he  found  the  increase  at  Bagot 
Street  was  116  percent.  Then  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  went  on  to  say  that  the 
men  had  been  unjustly  discharged. 

Mr.  JESSE  COLLINGS  said,  he 
did  not  refer  to  individuals  having  been 
unjustly  discharged,  but  he  sai|l  it  was 
unjust  to  the  men  as  a  body  that  they 
should  be  discharged  in  four  times  as 
large  a  proportion  as  at  Enfield. 

•Mr.  woodall  said,  he  could  not 
for  a  moment  accept  his  right  hon. 
Friend's  figures.  The  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman had  talked  of  its  being  unfair,  of 
the  men  being  unjustly  discharged,  and 
he  bad  called  on  the  Government 
to  rectify  that  injustice.  He  (Mr. 
Woodall)  protested  that  the  War  OfiSce 
had  acted  in  a  spirit  of  the  greatest  fair- 
ness, and  that  it  was  a  matter  of  extreme 
regret  to  diminish  the  number  of  work- 
men at  all.  He  would  promise  that 
during  the  remainder  of  the  present 
financial  year  there  would  be  no  further 
dismissal  of  men  from  Sparkbrook,  and 
that  those  who  remained  would  be  kept 
in  full  employment  as  far  as  possible. 
He  (Mr.  Ceilings)  on  a  previous  occasion 
had  assumed  that  Bagot  Street  was  to  be 
closed,  and  Sparkbrook  converted  into  a 
repairing  factory  ;  but  as  nothing  yet  had 
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been  determined  io  regard  to  the  future  of 
the  two  Factories,  he  was  not  able  to 
afford  either  satisfaction  or  dissatisfaction 
to    the    right   hon.   Gentleman   in   this 
matter.      As   the   number  of    magazine 
rifles  required  became  manufactured  em- 
ployment would,  of  course,  become  less 
and  less,  and  there  would  be  no  excuse 
for  keeping  on  the  men.     It  was  impos- 
sible   for   them    to    undertake    to    find 
employment  for  men  when  there  was  no 
work  to  be  done.     He  sympathised  with 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  in  reference  to 
the  matter,  and  he  might  add  that  he,  as  a 
Member  for  a  Midland  constituencj,  had 
some  interest  himself  in  the  welfare  of 
the  working  people  of  Birmingham,  and  he 
was  not  likely  to  do  anything  that  would 
go  against  their  welfare.     The  Goyern- 
ment  were,   howeyer,   considering  what 
best   could    be    done    to    maintain   the 
Spark  brook  Factory.     The  matter   was 
still   sub  judice ;   but  it  would   receiye 
the     most    perfect    consideration    from 
the   Secretary   for    War,    and    his    in- 
tention was  to  arriye  at  a  decision  which 
should  not  oyerlook  the  interests  of  Bir- 
mingham, while  at  the  same  time  they 
were  bound  to  haye  due  regard  for  the 
welfare  of  the  Public  Seryice. 

Mr.  POWELL  WILLIAMS  (Bir- 
mingham,  S.)  said,  he  thought  his  hon. 
Friend  (Mr.  Woodall)  was  under  some 
misapprehension  with  regard  to  Spark- 
brook,  and  he  would  earnestly  press  upon 
him  that  before  disposing  of  this  matter 
he  should  pay  a  yisit  to  Sparkbrook 
Factory,  and  see  what  were  its  capabilities. 
Mr.  woodall  :  I  haye  yisited  both 
Sparkbrook  and  Bagot  Street  Factories, 
and  seen  their  condition  for  myself. 

Mr.  POWELL  WILLIAMS  said,  in 
that  case  he  thought  the  action  of  the  Go- 
vernment  all  the  more  wanting  in  excuse. 
It  seemed  to  him  little  short  of  absurd  to 
regard  Sparkbrook  as  a  repairing  station. 
It  had  been  fitted  up  at  considerable  cost 
for  the  manufacture  of  the  magazine  rifle, 
and  he  strongly  objected  to  the  policy  of 
reducing  it  to  a  mere  repairing  station. 
If  it  were  only  a  repairing  station,  why 
were  they  to  be  put  to  such  cost  for  the 
manufacture  of  magazine  rifles  ?  A  con- 
siderable sum  had  been  expended  in  this 
direction.  Under  these  circumstances,  he 
thought  the  Goyernment  should  continue 
their  old  policy,  instead  of  looking  at  this 
matter  in  a  new  way.  Here  they  had  a 
factory  capable  of  producing  600  rifles 
per  weeky  and  possibly,  under  pressure. 


1,000  rifles  might  be  turned  out.  Why 
should  such  a  place  be  regarded  as  a 
mere  repairing  station  ?  Reference  had 
been  made  to  a  comparison  of  the  wages 
paid  at  Enfield  and  Sparkbrook,  but  that 
did  not  show  the  actual  state  of  affairs. 
The  wages  paid  were  no  indication  of  the 
number  of  men  employed.  A  larger  num- 
ber of  persons  were  employed  in  propor- 
tion at  Enfield  than  at  Sparkbrook. 

Mr.  woodall  :  No. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  :  Well,  all  he  could 
say  was  that  the  number  of  persons  dis- 
charged at  Enfield  was  only  38,  as  com- 
pared with  165  at  Sparkbrook.  He 
objected  altogether  to  the  policy  of  the 
Goyernment  in  regard  to  Sparkbrook ;  ^ut 
on  the  point  of  fairness,  he  held  that  the 
artizans  of  Birmingham  had  not  been 
treated  as  those  of  Enfield,  and  he  trusted 
that  in  any  future  arrangement  by  the 
War  Office  they  should  haye  no  reason 
to  complain.  He  appealed  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  that  point,  and  hoped  they 
would  place  the  men  on  an  equal  footing. 

Notice  taken,  that  40  Members  were 
not  present ;  Committee  counted,  and  40 
Members  being  found  present, 

Mr.  DALZIEL  (Kirkcaldy,  &c.)  said, 
the  Secretary  of  State  for   War  would 
learn  without  any  surprise  that  it   was 
his   intention,    in   connection    with   this 
Vote,  to  bring  before  the  Committee  the 
question  of  the  recent  selection  for  the 
command  at  Aldershot,  and,  therefore,  he 
ueed  not  offer  auy  apology  to  the  Com- 
mittee for  taking  the  course  he  was  about 
to  do  with  regard  to  it.  The  appointment 
of    the    Duke    of  Connaught    was,    he 
thought,   absolutely   unique.     The   Ser- 
yice journals  almost  without  a  dissentient 
voice  agreed  that  it  was  an  unsuitable, 
regrettable,  and  unfortunate  appointment; 
and  in  the  daily  Press  there  was  practical 
unanimity  as  to  the  unsuitability  of  the 
appointment.     Indeed,  an  organ  of  the 
Liberal  Party,  with  great  candour  and 
courage,  had   informed  the  Goyernment 
that  it  was  nothing  more  nor  less  than  a 
discreditable  job.  In  these  circumstances, 
he   thought  that  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man  the    Secretary    of  State   for   War 
would  hail  with  satisfaction  the  oppor- 
tunity he  desired  to  afford  him  of  putting 
before  the  Committee  all  the  reasons  that 
could  be  adduced  on  behalf  of  the  appoint- 
ment, which  had  been  receiyed  with  such 
expressions  of  dissatisfaction  and  QA«x\Sk« 
He  desired  to  mix^Le  \t  ^v^XlvacxX^   wA 
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absolutely  clear  that  the  protest  which 
he  would  make  agaiust  the  appointmeut 
was  not  actuated  in  the  slightest  degree 
by  any  feeling  of  hostility  towards  the 
distinguished  person  who  had  been 
appointed  ;  and  it  was  only  fair  for  him 
to  say  that,  as  far  as  his  own  observation 
went  and  as  far  as  his  knowledge  of  the 
feelings  of  military  men  went,  he  thought 
that  there  were  very  few  of  our  Generals 
who  enjoyed  a  greater  amount  of  personal 
popularity  throughout  all  ranks  of  the 
Service  than  did  the  Duke  of  Connaught. 
This,  however,  was  no  personal  matter, 
and  those  who  thought  with  him  wished 
to  consider  the  appointment  purely  from 
the  point  of  view  as  to  whether  it  was 


favour  would  be  established,  although  he 
quite  admitted  that  the  appointmeut 
ought  not  always  to  be  regulated  by 
seniority.  He  desired  to  lay  before  the 
Committee  a  few  facts  which  might  serve 
as  a  useful  guide  to  them  in  arriving  at  a 
decision  upon  the  point.  He  found  that 
Sir  Donald  Stewart  took  41  years  to  be- 
come a  General,  Lord  Wolseley  (whose 
promotion  was  hastened  by  his  dis- 
tinguished services)  took  30  years,  Sir 
Archibald  Alison  took  43  years.  Lord 
Chelmsford  44  years,  Sir  Peter  Lumsden 
43  years.  Lord  Roberts  39  years,  and  the 
Duke  of  Connaught  25  years.  I{e  was 
aware  that  the  Aldershot  appointment 
was  only  a   Lieutenant  GeneraPs  com- 


the   best   appointment   that  could  have    mand  ;  but,  looking  at  the  question  from 


been  made  in  the  interests  of  the  Army 
and  the  public.     The  view  that  would  be 
taken  of  this  appointment  must  be  judged 
entirely  by  the  character  of  the  Aldershot 
command  ;  and,  indeed,  had  the  appoint- 
ment  been   one    at    Devonport,    York, 
Plymouth,    Edinburgh,     or    any    other 
Provincial  Military  Centre  he  should  not 
have   deemed  it  his  duty  to  bring  the 
matter   under  the   notice  of   the   Com- 
mittee.    But    the    Aldershot   command 
was  one  of  the  most  important  that  we 
had  at  our  disposal.     In  some  respects  it 
was  equal  in  importance  to  the  post  of 
Commander-in-Chief.    Why  was  this  so  ? 
Simply  because  Aldershot  was  the  great 
military  training  school  of  the  Kingdom 
and    the   great  testing    station    of    the 
Army,    through   which  from    10,000   to 
12,000  men  were  passed  every  year,  and  it 
might  make  all  the  difference  between  an 
efficient  and  non-efficient  Army  whether 
or  not  we  had  a  General  at  Aldershot 
who    was   capable    of    discharging    the 
duties  of  the  post.     His  contention  was 
that  we  ought  to  have  at  Aldershot,  in 
the  first  place,  a  man  who  from  actual  per- 
sonal experience  was  acquainted  with  every 
detail  of    every  branch  of  the  Service ; 
and,  next,  a  man  whose  opinion  would 
receive  weight  not  only  at  the  War  Office, 
but  throughout  the  country.     In   these 
circumstances,  the  appointment  ought  to 
l>e  bestowed  upon  the  very  best  man  that 
could   be  obtained.     Was  the  Duke  of 
Connaught  absolutely  the  best  man  that 
the   War   Office   could    obtain  ?     If    it 
^ould  be  proved  by  the  ri«:ht  hon.  Gentle- 
Ian  the  Secretary  of  State  for  War  that 
tie  Duke  of  Connaught  was  at  the  time 
cuhia  appointment  the  senior  available 
Wcor,  the  case  in  His  Royal  Highnesses 

>.  Dalziel 


that   point  of  view,  ho  found  that  Sir 
George  Greaves  took  41  years  to  become 
a  Lieutenant  General,  Lieutenant  General 
Davies  39  years.  Lord  Clive  37  years, 
Sir  Richard    Harrison   38  years.    Lieu- 
tenant General  Buchanan  42  years,  while 
the  Duke  of  Connaught  had  taken  only 
21  years  to  become  a  Lieutenant  General. 
From  these  facts  the  Committee  would 
be  able    to    judge    how    far     seniority 
ought  to  be  put  forward  as  a  reason  for 
this  appointment.     The  plea  of  seniority 
in  the  case  implied  one  of  two  proposi- 
tions :   either  His   Royal  Highness  was 
superior   in    military  capacity    to   every 
living  or  dead  General,  or  that  the  seniority 
was    spurious    and     fictitious.        Then, 
when  the  Duke  of  Connaught  went  to 
Aldershot,  every  principal  officer  on  his 
Staff  would  be  senior  to  him  in  service 
and  experience.    The  Assistant  Generals 
would  be,  ene  seven  years  and  the  other 
six  years,  his  senior  ;  the  Major  General 
commanding  the  Artillery  would  be   18 
years  his  senior;  the  Colonel  commanding 
the  Royal  Engineers  would  be  1 1  years  ; 
the   Major  General  in  command  of  the 
Cavalry  13  years  his  senior  ;  and  of  the 
three  officers  commanding  Infantry  bri- 
gades two  were  14  years  his  senior  and 
one  13  years.     An  objection  against  this 
appointment  was  that  the  Duke  of  Con- 
naught had  not  had  that  active  military 
experience  which  was  necessary  for  the 
post.     He  served  with  his  regiment  in 
Egypt,  and  since  then  he  had  an  impor- 
tant command   at   Bombay  ;    but   these 
cases  furnished  him  with  no  real  active 
experience.     Another  objection  was  that 
His  Royal  Highness  had  not  time  to  dis- 
charge the  duties  of  the  important  post 
at  Aldershot,  and  he  (Mr.  Dalziel)  con- 
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should  have  placed  all  his  military  know- 
ledge at  the  disposal  of  his  country  hj 
ftcceptiag  the  coramaDd  tbau  tliat  lie 
should  have  been  allowed  to  knock 
practically  unanawered  at  the  door  of  the 
War  Office.  He  thought  the  point  of 
dignity  would  oot  stand  examination  foi 
n  single  moment.  If  the  War  Office  had 
been  anxioua  to  have  anybody  else  than 
the  Duke  of  Connaugbt,  dignity  would 
liave  been  brushed  aside.  They  bad  it 
OD  the  authority  of  the  right  boo.  Geu' 
tleman  that  there  were  only  three  com 
loands  that  could  he  taken  by  sd  ex- 
Command  er-in-Ch  ief — M  alt  a,  G  i  bral  tar, 
or  Dublin.  He  (Mr.  Dabiel)  thought 
Lord  Roberts  was  perfectly  right  io 
declining  the  post  at  Gibraltar  or  Malta* 
He  had  no  authority  to  apeak  on  behalf 
of  Lord  Roberts,  and  he  thought  Lord 
Roberts  deprecated  the  introduction  of 
hie  name  into  this  discussion  ;  but  he  had 
to  point  out  that  in  cousideriug  this 
appointment  tbey  could  not  leave  out  the 
olaim  of  Lord  Roberts,  and  therefore  be 
was  compelled  to  bring  his  name  forward. 
It  was  impossible  fully  to  conaider  this 
appointment  without  at  the  same  time 
considering  the  claims  of  Lord  Roberta. 
Malta  and  Gibraltar  had  been  refused, 
and  only  Dublin  waa  arailable  for  Lord 
Roberts.  He  supposed  there  was  no 
suggestion  that  there  would  be  a  vacancy 
at  Dublin  for  some  years  to  come. 
Until  Dublin  became  vacant  the  country 
was  not  to  have  the  advantage  of  Lord 
Roberts's  experience  and  advice.  He 
had  said  that  the  man  appointed  to  the 
Aldershot  command  ought  to  carry 
weight  throughout  the  country.  He 
would  read  a  short  extract  from  a  paper 
which  would  carry  more  weight  than 
anything  he  could  say.  He  referred  to 
that  eminently  respectable  authority 
The  Spectator,  which  said  in  a  recent 
article — 

"  Whu  can  pretend  that  the  lecommendations, 
Buggestions,  and  earnest  representatioag  of  the 
Duke  of  Connaught  would  hare  one  hundredth 
part  of  the  weight  which  would  belong  to  those 
of  a  man  of  Lord  RobcrU's  standing  ?  In  the 
one  case  they  might  be  pooh-poobed  oa  the 
TapouringB  of  a  person  little  better  than  an 
amateur.  In  the  other,  they  rausl  at  least  bo 
considered.  .  .  .  The  country  at  large  could 
not  be  got  to  say,  '  The  Duke  of  Connaught  a«k8 
for  this,  and  he  really  knows  what  is  wanted  ; 
please  do  it,' — for  the  very  good  reason  that  no 
one  would  be  persuaded  of  the  truthof  the 
proposition." 

I  If  he  had  not  some  consideration  for  the 
of  the  Committee  ha  could  tyiotft 


t«nded  that  the  man  who  ought  to  have  ' 
been  appointed  was  the  man  who  would 
have  nothing  else  to  think  of  but  the  , 
Service,  and  who  would  give  all  his  time  , 
to  the  command  and  live  iu  camp.  It  | 
waa  rumoured  that  a  Chief  of  Staff  was  to 
be  appointed  after  the  Duke  of  Con- 
naught  took  over  the  command,  but  he 
hoped  that  rumour  would  be  denied  by 
the  Secretary  of  State  for  War.  The 
War  Office  ought  to  have  looked  round 
to  ascertain  if  they  could  not  find  a  Lieu- 
tenant General  for  the  post,  but  he  would 
probably  be  told  by  the  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman that  no  Lieutenant  General  was 
available  for  the  poet.  If  that  were  so, 
it  would  be  an  extraordinary  admission 
to  make — that  of  all  the  distinguished 
Lieutenants  General  the  Duke  of  Con- 
miught  waa  the  only  man  who  could  have 
been  removed  from  hia  other  duties  to 
take  this  office  ?  He  would  preaume  no 
Lifiuteuant  General  was  available,  hut 
Borely  there  was  ample  precedent  for 
making  a  Major  General  available.  He 
would,  however,  come  to  the  possibility 
that  only  Generals  were  available,  and 
here  he  must  say  a  word  with  reference 
to  the  replies  given  by  the  right  hon. 
G«ntleman  regarding  a  name  that  had 
been  introduced  in  connection  with  this 
command.  He  meant  that  of  Lord 
Boberts.  What  was  the  excnae  that  was 
given  on  behalf  of  the  Commander-in- 
Chief  for  the  noD- appointment  of  Lord 
Boberts  ?  He  presumed  it  would  be 
admitted  that  of  the  two  men,  Lord 
Boberts  and  the  Duke  of  Connaught, 
that  Lord  Roberta,  with  his  vast  military 
experience,  hia  great  akill,  and  hia  per- 
aonal  connection  with  all  branches  of 
warfare,  would  have  been  preferable  for 
the  appointment.  They  were  told 
would  have  been  derogatory  to  the 
dignity  of  Lord  Roberts,  or  of  the  offii 
of  Comraauder-in-Chief  in  India,  which 
fae  had  held,  to  accept  the  Aldershot 
command,  but  it  would  have  been  well 
to  bear  in  mind  the  saying  that,  "  Yonr 
dignity  is  like  your  liver ;  you 
know  you  have  any  till  something  goes 
wrong  with  it";  and  he  thought  Lord 
Boberts,  who  was  prepared  to  accept  the 
appointment,  might  very  well  have  been 
left  to  take  care  of  his  own  dignity. 
Tbe  right  hon.  Gentleman  knew  that 
Lord  Roberts  was  prepared  to  accept 
this  command,  and  he  wonld  ask  the 
right  bon.  Gentleman  whether  it  was 
nora    derogatory    that     Lord     Roberta  ( from  20  repraM\it&ti'v«   ^oviLtMAa,  d<i^- 
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serv^ative   and  Liberal.     The   quotation 
from     The    Spectator    represented    the 
views    expressed    by  a   large   body   of 
journals    throughout   the   country.     He 
had  seen  it  stated  that  an  apprehension 
existed   below   the   Gangway  that  this 
was   only  a   step   towards   the   post   of 
Commander-in-Chief,  and   that  a  satis- 
factory  assurance   would    be   given   on 
that  point.     He  himself  was  totally  un- 
aware of  any  apprehension  on  the  sub- 
ject.    He  could  not  believe  that  anyone 
could    suppose  for  a   moment  that  an 
assurance  on  that  point  would  satisfy  the 
protest  intended  to  be  made  against  the 
appointment.     He  thought  he  would  be 
a  very  bold  and  a  very  great  Minister 
indeed   who  would  come  down   to  this 
House    and,  in  face   of  the   Report  of 
Lord  Hartington*s  Commission,  announce 
the   appointment  of  the  Duke  of  Con- 
naught    as     Commander-in-Chief.     He 
knew  it  was  impossible  for  him,  in  con- 
nection with  this  Aldcrshot  appointment, 
to  get  at   the   real   expression   of    the 
opinion    of    the    House   of     Commons. 
There   was    a    remarkable    number    of 
noticeable  absentees  amongst  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  who  usually  took  a 
prominent  part   in   military   discussions. 
He  knew,  to  some  extent,  what  the  reason 
was,  and  he  respected  it.     At  the  same 
time,  he  thought  it  unfortunate  that  the 
gentlemen  who  had    in   private   spoken 
out   strongly  against   this    appointment 
were  not  now  present  to  express  their 
opinion  in  public.     He  could  not   help 
thinking  that  the  case  would  have  been 
different  if  this  appointment   had  been 
made  by  a  Tory  instead  of  by  a  Liberal 
Government.     In  that  case  he  was  sure 
it  would   ere   now    have   been   brought 
before  the  House  as  a  matter  of  definite 
and  urgent  public  importance.    He  should 
ask    the   Committee    to    say   that   this 
appointment  was  not  in  the  interests  of 
the  Public  Service,  and  he  asked  those 
who   believed   that   special  favour  had 
been  shown  to  the  Duke  of  Connaught 
to  join  with  him  in  making  this  protest, 
and  thereby  helping  to  dispel  the  notion 
which  was  growing  in  the  ranks  of  the 
Army  and  throughout  the  country  that 
Royal  favour  was  a  surer   passport   to 
military    distinction    and    responsibility 
than  years  of  faithful  and  distinguished 
service. 

Colonel  WARDE  (Kent,  Medway) 
said,  he  would  not  apologise  to  the 
Committee  for  taking  part  in  the  discus- 

Mr,  Dalziel 


sion,  because  he  never  had  hitherto  taken 
up  the  time  of  the  House  of  Commons. 
He  felt  bound   to   protest  against  the 
course  pursued  by  the  hon.  Member  who 
had  proposed  the  reduction  of  the  Vote, 
and  especially  against  the  statement  that 
the   Press   of  the   country   was   unani- 
mously   against    this    appointment.     If 
the  hon.  Member  had  based  his  objection 
to  the  appointment  solely  on  the  ground 
that  no  member  of   the   Royal  Family 
ought  to  receive  any  appointment  such 
an  objection  might  have  been  understood. 
Inasmuch,  however,  as  his  objection  was 
based   on   the  assumed  fact  that  there 
were  other  officers  in  the  Service  whose 
claims  ought  to  have  been  preferred,  and 
who  were  more  qualified  for  the  appoint- 
ment, one  could  not  help  believing  that 
he  must  be  very  ignorant  of  the  subject 
with     which     he     had     attempted     so 
dogmatically    to    deal.       His    (Colonel 
Wardens)    professional     knowledge,    he 
thought,  qualified  him  to  raise  his  voice 
on  this  occasion.     He  had  been  nearly  a 
quarter  of  a  century  in  the  Army,  and 
had  served  on  more  than  one  occasion 
under    the    Duke   of     Connaught.     He 
asserted    without   fear   of    contradiction 
that  the  position  of  the  Duke  of  Con- 
naught was  unique,  because  not  only  had 
His  Royal  Highness  served  through  twe 
grades  in  the  Cavalry,  and  through  every 
grade  in  the  Infantry,  but  he  had  held 
two  appointments  on   the  Staff  of    the 
Army,   and  had  also  held    the    unique 
advantage   of    serving    in   both    of    the 
Ordnance     Corps  —  an    advantage     not 
within  the   reach    of  any  other  officer. 
His    Royal    Highness    had    served     his 
country  in  the  Army  for  25  years,  and 
had   held   no   fewer   than   six   appoint- 
ments  as  General    Officer  commanding 
troops.      He  had  served  his  country  in 
all  quarters  of  the  globe,  and  altogether 
he  was  unusually  well  qualified  to  take 
the  command  of  a  mixed  body  of  troops, 
either  at  home  or  in  the  field.     Before 
the   time   when    His    Royal    Highness 
became  a  cadet  he  was  carefully  trained 
by  an  eminent  officer,  whose  name  had 
always  inspired  esteem  since  he  won  the 
Victoria  Cross    before    Sebastopol — Sir 
Howard  Elphiustone.  The  hon.  Member 
(Mr.  Dalziel)  either  made  a  slip  of  the 
tongue  or  betrayed  his  ignorance  when 
he  said  the  Duke  of  Connaught  served 
with  his  regiment  in  Egypt.     The  Duke 
did  nothing  of  the  kind.     He  served  in 
command,  as  a    General,  of  a  brigade^ 
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and  in  that  capacity  had  charge  of  the 
reserves  at  the  battle  of  Tel-el-Kebir. 
The  reserves  were  selected  from  the  most 
seasoned  and  highlj-trained  troops  placed 
under  a  most  careful  and  reliable  General, 
and  in  case  of  a  reverse  they  would  be 
called  upon  to  make  a  supreme  effort  to 
retrieve  the  fortunes  of  the  day.  Therefore, 
His  Royal  Highness  occupied  on  that  occa- 
sion a  most  responsible  and  proud  posi- 
tion. Supposing  the  Duke  of  Connaught 
was  not  the  senior  officer  who  could  be 
appointed  to  the  Aldershot  command, 
was  it  not  the  case  that  seniors  had 
frequently  been  passed  over  ?  Objection 
was  taken  when  Wolfe  was  selected  to 
command  the  expedition  to  Quebec  on  the 
ground  that  he  was  not  the  senior  officer. 
It  was  also  represented  to  George  III. 
that  he  was  mad.  '*  Begad,"  said  the 
King,  "  I  wish  he  would  bite  some  of  my 
Grenerals  I"  In  days  gone  by,  when 
Lord  Wolseley  was  selected  to  command 
an  expeditionary  force  over  the  heads  of 
his  seniors,  was  his  appointment  objected 
to  ?  Lord  Roberts  —  and  he  (Colonel 
Warde)  yielded  to  none  in  admiration  for 
that  distinguished  officer  —  was  also 
selected  over  the  heads  of  several  of  his 
seniors  on  more  than  one  occasion.  Was 
his  appointment  on  those  occasions  ob- 
jected to  ?  No  ;  the  fact  was  that  the 
real  objection  to  the  Duke  of  Connaught 
was  b^^use  he  happened  to  be  a  Prince 
of  the  Blood  Royal. 

Mr.  DALZIEL  said,  his  objections 
were  not  against  the  Duke  of  Connaught 
as  a  member  of  the  Royal  Family,  but 
because  he  believed  undue  favour  had  been 
shown  towards  him. 

Colonel  WARDE  regretted  that  he 
had  misunderstood  the  hon.  Member.  He, 
in  common  with  the  hon.  Member,  when 
he  entered  that  House,  took  the  oath  of 
allegiance  to  the  Sovereign,  and  he  con- 
gratulated himself  that  the  first  opportu- 
nity he  had  of  raising  his  voice  in  the 
House  was  for  the  purpose  of  protesting 
against  the  growing  tendency  of  a  portion 
of  the  community  to  belittle  the  services 
which  any  member  of  our  Royal  Family 
might  have  rendered  to  the  State.  He 
believed  it  would  be  a  disastrous  day  for 
us  when  our  people  should  cease  to  en- 
courage the  Royal  Family  to  take  an 
interest  in  or  espouse  the  Service  which 
in  times  gone  by  had  done  so  much  for 
the  Empire. 

Mb*  DALZIEL  :  As  I  did  not  move 
the  reduction,  may  I  do  so  now  ? 


Motion  made,  and  Question  proposed, 
''That  Item  A,  Salaries,  be  reduced  by 
£100."— (Afr.  Dalziel.) 

Colonel  LOCKWOOD  (Essex, 
Epping)  said,  he  was  sure  it  would  be  a 
subject  of  regret  to  hon.  Members  oppo- 
site if  the  Committee  felt  itself  unable  to 
accept  the  nomination  of  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber for  Kirkcaldy  and  The  Spectator 
newspaper  for  the  rather  important  com- 
mand at  Aldershot.  He  rather  thought 
the  hon.  Member  had  protested  too  much : 
he  had  set  up  a  dummy,  and  then 
knocked  it  down  agaiu.  He  seemed 
to  say  that  there  was  only  one  Lieutenant 
General  in  the  Army — i.e.,  the  Duke  of 
Connaught.  He  could  not  think  where 
the  hon.  Member  got  that  idea. 

Mr.  DALZIEL  :  I  never  made  such  a 
statement. 

Colonel  LOCKWOOD  said,  he  cer- 
tainly understood  that  to  be  the  view  of 
the  hon.  Member ;  but,  of  course,  he 
would  withdraw  the  remark.  The  hon. 
Member  was,  no  doubt,  a  most  excellent 

Radical,  but,  as  a  soldier,  he  objected  to 
his  making  the  Aldershot  command  the 
cockpit  of  his  political  opinions.  The 
hon.  Member  had  stated  that  he  did  not 
make  any  allusion  to  the  Duke  of  Con- 
naught on  personal  grounds,  or  because 
he  was  a  Prince  of  the  Blood,  but  it 
certainly  seemed  to  many  Members  of 
the  Committee  that  the  real  objection  was 
to  be  found  that  the  Duke  had  what  was 
supposed  in  these  days  the  misfortune  to 
be  a  Prince.  Had  there  been  in  this 
country  a  law  which,  as  in  France,  pre- 
vented the  Princes  of  a  certain  dynasty 
holding  Army  appointments  the  objection 
might  have  been  logical,  but  they 
were  bound  to  bear  in  mind  the 
fact  that  the  Duke  of  Connaught 
accepted  service  in  the  Army  under  the 
belief  that  if  he  properly  carried  out  the 
duties  of  any  subordinate  positions  he 
might  fill,  and  if  he  showed  an  aptitude 
for  command,  he  would  be  eligible  for 
higher  and  more  responsible  posts.  The 
hon.  Member  for  Peterborough  made  an 
unworthy  insinuation  the  other  day  when 
he  asked  where  was  the  Duke  of  Con- 
naught at  Tel-el-Kebir.  The  answer 
was  that  the  Duke  was  where  he  was 
ordered  to  be.  If  ordered  to  the  front 
he  would  have  been  there  and  done  his 
duty,  the  same  as  any  other  Englishman. 
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Mr.  a.  C.  MORTON  said,  he  had 
asked  how  far  from,  or  how  near  to,  the 
actual  fighting  the  Duke  was. 

Colonel  LOCKWOOD  said  that  was 
the  gravamen  of  his  complaint,  for  the  in- 
sinuation was  that  the  Duke  was  not  in 
the  fighting  line.  If  ordered  into  the 
fighting  line,  the  Duke  would  have  heen 
there ;  but  it  was  impossible  for  all 
the  Generals  to  indulge  in  a  free  fight  to 
secure  that  position.  As  it  was,  the 
Duke  had  command  of  the  Reserves, 
which  was  a  position  of  extreme  deli- 
cacy and  importance.  At  one  time  it 
was  said  as  a  joke  we  only  had  one 
Greneral  ;  now  the  idea  appeared  to  be 
that  we  only  had  two,  but  he  was  sure 
Lord  Roberts  would  be  the  last  man  to 
insinuate  that  there  were  no  other 
Generals  perfectly  able  and  fit  for  the 
command  at  Aldershot.  It  was  hardly 
complimentary  on  the  part  of  hon.  Mem- 
bers opposite  to  interfere  with  the  dis- 
cretion of  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  the 
Member  for  the  Stirling  Burghs.  He 
had  always  looked  upon  the  Secretary 
of  State  for  War  as  a  strong  Radical,  a 
modern  Cromwell ;  but  he  believed  he 
was  capable  of  exercising  a  wise  discre- 
tion. He  certainly  was  not  a  man  likely 
to  yield  to  Court  pressure,  as  had  been 
suggested,  and  beyond  doubt  he  had 
filled  the  post  with  credit  to  him- 
self and  advantage  to  the  Service. 
The  hon.  Member  for  Kirkcaldy  had  stated 
that  the  commanding  officer  at  Aldershot 
should  l>e  an  officer  who  had  had  ex- 
perience of  all  branches  of  the  Service. 
Well,  the  reply  to  that  was,  as  the  hon. 
and  gallant  Member  for  the  Medway 
Division  had  stated,  that  the  Duke  had  had 
exceptional  advantages  in  that  respect. 

•Mr.  BURNIE  (Swansea,  Town)  sup- 
ported the  Motion.  He  put  to  the 
Secretary  of  State  for  War  the  first 
question  on  this  subject  some  time  since 
with  all  sincerity,  and  without  having 
any  animus  against  the  Duke.  The 
replies  given  struck  him  as  very  un- 
satisfactory, and  he  was  convinced, 
from  what  he  had  since  heard,  that 
whatever  might  be  the  arguments  used 
by  hon.  Gentlemen  that  evening,  the 
country  would  never  be  impressed 
with  the  idea  that  the  appointment 
was  a  bona  fide  and  a  correct  one. 
Questions  had  been  put  by  the  hon. 
Members  for  Gateshead  and  Peter- 
borough with  regard  to  the  Duke's  ser- 
vice at   Portsmouth,  the   length  of  his 
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various  leaves  of  absence,  and  his  services 
in  Egypt,  but  there  was  a  practical  ques- 
tion still  more  worthy  of  consideration  in 
the  interest  of  the  Army  itself.  Aldershot, 
it  should  be  remembered,  was  a  training 
camp  for  active  service.  He  did  not  desire 
to  throw  doubt  upon  the  Duke's  personal 
courage,  but  he  was  sure  that  if  ever  this 
country  were  again  engaged  in  a  great 
war,  it  would  be  thought  undesirable,  as  a 
matter  of  State  policy,  to  allow  any  Mem- 
ber of  the  Royal  Family  to  take  the  com- 
mand of  the  troops  in  the  field,  one 
State  reason  being  that  if  our  Army  were 
by  any  chance  discomfited  while  under 
the  command  of  a  Prince,  the  people 
might  begin  to  find  fault  with  the  Court, 
and  a  very  serious  feeling  might  arise  even 
against  the  Sovereign.  Aldershot  was 
one  of  the  most  important  posts  in  the 
Service ;  the  duties  were  most  onerous, 
and  surely  it  would  have  l>een  better  to 
have  selected  for  the  command  the 
officer  who  had  the  greatest  experience 
and  training,  and  who  had  seen  more 
active  service.  He  was  not  there  to 
champion  the  cause  of  Lord  Roberts  or 
anyone  else.  The  appointment  had  been 
defended  on  the  ground  of  seniority ;  but 
he  could  not  help  remembering  that  while 
the  Duke  of  Connaught  had  reached  the 
position  of  General  in  25  years,  it  took 
Sir  Donald  Stewart  41  years.  Sir  Archi- 
bald Alison  43  years.  Lord  Chelmsford 
44  years,  and  Lord  Roberts  39  years. 
Was  it  likely  that  but  for  the  accident  of 
birth — that  but  for  being  a  son  of  the 
Queen — the  Duke  would  have  had  this 
rapid  promotion  ?  He  knew  it  was  stated 
that  this  being  only  a  Lieutenant 
General's  command  the  Duke  would 
only  receive  the  pay  of  a  Lieutenant 
General.  But  was  it  likely  he  would  be 
long  content  to  receive  £1,000  less  a 
year  than  he  was  entitled  to  as  a  General  ? 
They  could  well  understand  the  pressure 
that  had  been  brought  to  bear  on  the 
'  right  hon.  Gentleman,  and  they  regretted 
that  he  had  not  had  the  courage  to  with- 
stand it.  He  seemed  to  have  forgotten 
that  he  was  a  Member  of  one  of  the  best 
Governments  they  had  ever  had,  from  a 
democratic  point  of  view,  and  he  did 
wish  that  the  right  hon.  Gentleman, 
holding  such  a  responsible  position,  had 
ignored  the  accident  of  birth,  and  had 
treated  the  Duke  of  Connaught  as  he 
would  have  treated  any  other  officer. 
Had  he  done  that,  the  Duke  of  Connaught 
I  would  certainly  not  have  received   that 
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appointment.  It  had  been  suggested 
that  if  the  Motion  were  carried  the 
Secretary  of  State  for  War  would  resign. 
He  hoped  sincerely  he  would  do  nothing 
of  the  kind  in  such  an  event,  for  they  all 
recognised  his  administrative  ability  and 
his  geniality.  Everything  fitted  him  for 
the  post  he  held  ;  but  certainly  it  would 
be  better  for  a  Minister  to  resign  than  for 
a  Government  to  be  wrecked.  It  would 
be  regretted  on  all  sides  if  the  right  hon. 
Grentleman  took  the  Debate  as  a  personal 
attack.  That  certainly  was  not  the  in- 
tention of  those  who  had  initiated  it. 
They  sympathised  with  the  right  hon. 
Grentleman  in  the  position  in  which  he 
was  placed  ;  but  they  felt  bound  to  go 
into  the  Division  Lobby  against  him, 
because  they  believed  the  appointment 
was  in  direct  antagonism  to  democratic 
principles  and  a  disadvantage  to  the  Army. 
•Colonel  MURRAY  (Bath)  said,  he 
wished  to  remind  the  Committee  that  the 
Duke  of  Con  naught  had  gone  through 
every  step  of  rank,  from  lieutenant  to  his 
present  position,  in  the  course  of  his  25 
years'  service,  and  had  served  in  almost 
every  branch  of  the  Service.  He  had 
served  for  several  years  at  Aldorshot 
before  in  command  of  a  brigade  ;  he  had 
held  commands  at  Portsmouth  and  Bom- 
bay, and  had  served  with  the  utmost 
distinction  in  every  appointment  he  had 
held.  The  hon.  Member  had  told  them 
the  Duke  would  never  have  had  the  ap- 
pointment had  he  not  been  the  Queen's 
son.  The  right  hon.  Gentleman  had 
denied  that  impeachment,  but  the  allega- 
tion exposed  the  real  ground  of  the 
hostility  to  the  appointment.  The  hon. 
Member  for  Peterborough  asked  the 
other  day  the  exact  distance  the  Duke 
was  from  the  firing  of  the  Egyptian 
troops.  He  believ^  the  distance  was 
not  exactly  measured  in  yards,  but  he 
could  say  that  the  Duke  was  under  fire. 
He  had  himself  seen  the  Duke  marching 
and  bivouacking  before  the  enemy,  con- 
stantly expecting  attack,  and  it  cer- 
tainly was  not  the  Duke's  fault  that  the 
attack  was  not  made.  Besides,  it  should 
be  borne  in  mind  that  an  officer  on  active 
service  might  do  valuable  work  without 
being  constantly  under  fire.  He  would  say 
nothing  as  to  the  suggestion  that  Lord 
Roberts  should  have  been  appointed. 
He  had  the  advantage  of  serving 
under  that  distinguished  officer  in  India. 
He  had  just  relinquished  a  very  im- 
portant command,  and  there  could  be  no 


necessity  for  giving  him  another  com- 
mand immediately  on  his  arrival  in  Eng- 
land. Further  than  that,  Lord  Roberts 
would,  he  felt  sure,  be  the  last  person  to 
find  fault  with  this  appointment. 

•Mr.  a.  C.  MORTON  said,  he,  like 
the  hon.  Member  for  Swansea,  was  dis- 
satisfied with  the  appointment,  not  be- 
cause the  Duke  was  a  Member  of  the 
Royal  Family,  but  because  he  felt  a  better 
choice  could  have  been  made.  Some 
days  since  he  put  on  the  spur  of  the 
moment  a  question  as  to  the  distance  at 
which  the  Duke  of  Connaught  was  from 
the  fire  of  the  enemy  at  Tel-el-Kebir. 
He  was  now  told  that  the  Duke  was 
actually  under  fire,  but  ho  was  sorry  to 
have  to  controvert  the  statements  of 
military  gentlemen  opposite,  because 
they  did  not  seem  to  know  anything 
about  the  matter. 

Colonel  MURRAY  :  I  may  inform 
the  hon.  Gentleman  that  I  was  present 
on  that  occasion. 

•Mr.  A.  C.  MORTON  said,  that  the 
testimony  of  the  hon.  and  gallant  Gentle- 
man did  not  coincide  with  the  information 
he  had  from  another  gentleman  who 
was  present.  He  had  in  his  hands  the 
statement  as  to  the  events  previous  to  the 
battle  of  Tel-el-Kebir,  showing  the  exact 
position  of  the  troops. 

Admiral  FIELD :  Are  we  called 
upon  to  discuss  the  Egyptian  Campaign  ? 
•Mr.  a.  C.  MORTON,  continuing, 
said,  that  the  Duke  of  Connaught  was 
ordered  into  the  rear  with  the  Brigade  of 
Guards,  which  was  in  the  fighting  line, 
and  did  not  take  any  part  in  the  advance  of 
that  night.  An  Irish  regiment  took  the 
place  of  his  brigade  in  the  fighting  line. 

Mr.  HARE  (Norfolk,  S.W.)  :  I  was 
present  myself,  and  that  account  is  in- 
correct. The  hon.  Gentleman's  informant 
seems  to  be  mixing  up  the  battle  of 
Kassassin  with  the  battle  of  Tel-el-Kebir. 
The  battle  of  Tel-el-Kebir  took  place 
about  sunrise.  The  Duke  of  Connaught 
commanded  the  brigade  in  which  I 
served,  and  he  was  certainly  under  fire. 

•Mr.  a.  C.  MORTON,  of  course,  ac- 
cepted what  the  hon.  and  gallant  Gentle- 
man said,  but  his  information  was  not 
exactly  the  same.  However,  he  did  not 
want  to  go  any  further  into  the  matter. 
He  did  not  blame  the  Royal  Duke.  If 
he  had  been  in  his  position,  and  with  his 
prospects,  he  did  not  think  he  would  have 
got  any  nearer  the  real  fighting  than  the 
Duke  did.  But,  with  respect  to  the  Alder- 
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shot  command,  he  did  not  wish  to  treat  it 
aa  if  it  were  the  ease  of  Lord  Roberts. 
The  Committee  had  a  right  to  criticise  any 
Government  who  made  a  bad  appoint- 
ment to  an  important  office.  He  did  not 
say  that  they  had  a  right  to  force  Lord 
Roberts  on  the  Army  or  on  the  Govern- 
ment ;  but  they  had  a  right,  when  they 
considered  a  bad  appointment  had  been 
made,  to  protest  against  the  appointment, 
especially  if  they  thought  it  was  done  as 
a  matter  of  favour.  Their  duty  as 
Radicals  was  to  fight  against  privilege, 
and  to  do  away  with  privilege  in  this 
country.  Every  man— and  woman,  if 
they  liked — should  be  treated  according 
to  their  merits  and  not  according  to  their 
birth,  and  therefore  for  all  such  appoint- 
ments the  best  men  should  be  selected. 
If  he  were  a  military  man  he  should 
consider  the  pushing  aside  of  capable 
soldiers  and  the  selection  of  the  Duke  of 
Connaught  for  the  Aldershot  command 
as  an  afiront.  He  was  surprised  that 
military  men  had  not  spirit  enough  to 
resent  such  a  state  of  things.  It  was 
more  insulting  to  military  men  than  to 
anybody  else.  He  believed  they  had 
good,  capable  military  men  in  the  country 
whose  services  ought  to  be  recognised  ; 
and  they  should  insist  that  when  honours 
and  emoluments  were  to  be  given  away 
they  should  be  given  to  men  who  did  the 
real  work  and  who  could  be  depended 
on  in  case  of  need.  There  was  a  strong 
belief  entertained  that  the  appoint- 
ment of  the  Duke  of  Connaught  to  Aider- 
shot  was  but  a  step  in  the  direction  of 
making  him  Commander-in-Chief.  One 
of  the  most  important  recommendations 
of  the  Royal  Commission,  over  which 
Lord  Hartington  had  presided,  was  that 
the  office  of  Commander-in-Chief  should 
be  abolished  ;  and  that  the  Secretary  of 
State  for  War,  who  was  responsible  to 
the  House  and  the  country,  should  be 
the  real  head  of  the  Army.  He  would, 
therefore,  like  to  hear  from  his  right  hon. 
Friend  the  Secretary  of  State  for 
War  whether  the  Government  intended 
to  carry  out  the  recommendations  of  the 
Royal  Commission  ? 

•Mr.  BUCKNILL  (Surrey,  Epsom) 
said,  the  discussion  had  been  inte- 
resting and  amusing.  He  was  quite 
prepared  to  take  as  his  text  the  words  of 
the  hon.  Member  for  Peterborough — "  A 
Member  of  the  Royal  Family  should  be 
placed  on  the  same  footing  as  any  other 
officer  in  the  Army.'^ 

Mr,  A,  C.  Morton 


•Mr.  a.  C.  MORTON  ;  I  said,  "  any 
other  citizen.*' 

•Mr.  BUCKNILL  said,  the  officers  of 
the  Army  were  generally  citizens.  He  had 
yet  to  learn  that  any  special  favour  had 
been  shown  to  the  Duke  of  Connaught. 
That  really  was  the  point ;  for  if  the  Duke 
was  a  competent  officer  to  hold  the  ap- 
pointment which  had  been  given  to  him, 
there  could  not  in  reason  be  any  groond 
for  complaint.  They  had  heard  of  the 
qualifications  of  the  Duke  as  a  soldier 
from  hon.  Members  well  entitled  to  speak 
on  the  subject ;  and  he,  too,  was  per- 
sonally aware  that  the  Duke  had  qualified 
himself  at  Woolwich  with  distinction 
for  service  in  the  Royal  Engineers  and  the 
Artillery.  The  fact  was  that  the  Duke 
was  probably  more  highly  educated  as  a 
soldier,  outside  the  battlefield,  than  any 
man  in  the  Army,  and,  therefore,  ab- 
solutely competent  in  every  respect  for 
the  Aldershot  command.  There  was 
not  a  single  Member  in  the  House  that 
could  suggest  that  the  Duke  of  Con- 
naught was  not  an  excellent  officer,  or  a 
most  popular  officer,  or  a  most  industriouB 
officer.  It  was  said  that  the  opposition 
to  the  appointment  was  non-politicaL 
He  should  say,  with  all  respect,  that  he 
did  not  believe  it.  Hon.  Members 
opposite  knew  perfectly  well  that  these 
appointments  were  not  always  given 
by  seniority.  The  hon.  Member  for 
Peterborough  had  quoted  history  in  an 
amusing  fashion.  The  hon.  Member 
spoke  about  the  campaign  in  Bombay. 

•Mr.  a.  C.  MORTON  :  I  did  not  say 
a  word  about  the  campaign  in  Bombay. 
I  spoke  about  the  Bombay  command. 

•Mr.  BUCKNILL  said,  he  had  taken 
down  the  words  of  the  hon.  Gentleman, 
and  he  was  in  the  recollection  of  the 
Committee.  When  hon.  Members  got  up 
to  make  speeches  on  delicate  matters  like 
this  they  should  be  particularly  careful 
of  the  language  they  used.  The  hon. 
Member  had  also  declared  that  he  did  not 
press  the  case  of  Lord  Roberts.  They 
all  agreed  as  to  the  distinguished  career 
of  Lord  Roberts,  and  if  Lord  Roberts  had 
received  this  appointment  the  whole 
country  would  have  been  satisfied.  But 
if  the  hon.  Member  did  not  press  the  case 
of  Lord  Roberts  he  was  left  only  with 
the  plea  of  the  incompetence  of  the  Duke 
of  Connaught.  The  hon.  Member  could 
not  get  away  from  that  logically.  And 
if  the  hon.  Member  did  not  press  the  case 
of  Lord  Roberts,  and  could  not  make  good 
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the  incompetence  of  the  Duke  of  Con- 
naught,  where  was  he  ?  Logically,  he  was 
on  his  back.  The  hon.  Member  for 
Xirkcaldj  had  said  that  ail  he  wanted  was 
fair  plaj  for  all.  He  quite  agreed  with 
that  sentiment.  Let  there  be  fair  play  to 
all ;  and  let  them  not  be  unfair  to  a  man 
because  he  happened  to  be  a  Prince  of 
the  Rojal  Blood.  The  real  objection  to 
the  appointment  was  that  the  Duke  was 
of  the  Royal  Blood,  though  hon.  Mem- 
bers opposite  had  not  the  courage  to  say 
it  in  so  many  words.  They  said  the 
Duke  was  unfit  for  the  command  at 
Aldershot.  He  believed  hon.  Members 
did  not  really  know  what  sort  of  a  place 
Aldershot  was.  He  did,  for  he  had  been 
there  scores  of  times.  Aldershot  was  a 
large  training  establishment,  and,  of 
course,  of  great  importance  as  a  military 
station ;  and  if  the  Duke  of  Connaught 
— as  had  been  admitted  to  be  the  case — 
was  going  to  visit  his  post  daily  to  dis- 
charge his  daily  duties,  was  it  not  a  miser- 
able plea  to  complain  that  he  was  going  to 
live  in  a  house  a  few  miles  off  ?  The  hon. 
Member  for  Kirkcaldy  seemed  to  hold 
three  briefs  in  this  matter.  Did  he  hold 
a  brief  for  Lord  Roberts  ?  Did  he  hold 
a  brief  against  the  Duke  of  Connaught  ? 
Did  he  hold  a  brief  for  the  rest  of  the 
British  Army  ? 

Mr.  DALZIEL  :  For  the  country. 

•Mr.  BUCKNILL  said,  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber said  he  held  a  brief  for  the  country. 
He  was  reminded  of  what  had  been  said  in 
another  place — "What  did  the  country 
know  about  the  hon.  Member  ?  "  What 
instructions  had  the  hon.  Member  from 
the  country  to  make  the  statements  he 
bad  made  ?  To  him,  as  a  Tory,  it  was  not 
altogether  unagreeable  to  see  the  Govern- 
ment attacked  by  its  own  supporters  ;  but 
as  he  considered  the  complaints  against 
the  appointment  of  the  Duke  of  Con- 
naught groundless  and  unjust,  if  there 
was  a  Division  he  wouM  have  great 
pleasure  in  supporting  the  Govern- 
ment. 

•Mr.  CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN  : 
It  is  with  no  small  satisfaction  that  I 
find  this  opportunity  provided  for  me 
of  explaining  more  fully  than  I  have  had 
yet  occasion  to  do  the  full  and  true  cir- 
cumstances of  this  case.  The  questions 
tbat  have  been  from  time  to  time 
addressed  to  me  on  this  subject 
were  questions  of  fact,  and  I  answered 
ibem  as  such  ;  and  I  find  that  I  was 
gibbeted  in  certain  newspapers  as  having 


given  a  wretched  and  poor  account  of  it, 
no   adequate  reason,   and    a    bald    and 
altogether  disappointing  story.     I  gave 
no   story.     I   only   answered  individual 
interrogations  put  to  me.     I  will,  at  all 
events,  take  this  occasion  to  correct  an 
error   into  which  a  phrase  I  have  used 
apparently  induced  some  to  fall.     I  said 
that    the     Duke     of     Connaught    was 
selected  for  this  command  by  the  Com- 
mander-in-Chief, and  it  was  immediately 
said — "  Oh,    yes,    by   his   own   cousin  ; 
and  the  Secretary  of  State  for  War  is  bo 
poor  a  creature   that   he    was   not  able 
to    resist    the    Commander  -  in  -  Chief. 
Everyone  who  knows  anything  about  it 
is  aware  that  all  the  higher  appointments 
and  promotions  in  the  Army  are  made 
subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Secretary 
of  State  for  War.    Every  one  of  them  hfM 
to  receive  my  initials  before  it  can  be  acted 
upon ;  and  in  the  case  of  all  the  more 
prominent  appointments  such  as  this  one» 
the  selection,  although  made  by  the  Com- 
mander-in-Chief— for  that  is  the  proper 
and  official  phraseology  to  use — is  dis- 
cussed and  considered  beforehand  between 
the  Commander-in-Chief  and  the  Secre- 
tary   of    State,    and    it     is    with    the 
Secretary      of     State's      full      consent 
and   authority  that   the  Commander-in- 
Chief  submits   the   appointment  to  him 
for  his  formal  approval.     Therefore,  this 
appointment    is    not     the    appointment 
of  the  Commander-in-Chief,  but  of  the 
Secretary    of     State.      I     have    every 
whit     as    full     and    as    direct    a    re- 
sponsibility in  the  matter  as  the  Duke  of 
Cambridge,  and  even  in  some  respects  a 
more  direct  and  higher    responsibility  ; 
and,  therefore,  I    am  glad  now  to  say 
why  it  was  that  this  appointment   was 
made.     The  Committee  might  have  ex- 
pected to  hear  two  objections  raised  to 
this   appointment.      First,   because    the 
Duke  of  Connaught  is  the  son  of   the 
Queen  ;  but  that  view  of  the  question  has 
been  repudiated.     It  was  also  supposed 
that  the  attack  might  have  been  grounded 
on  the  theory  that  Lord  Roberts  would 
have  been  the  proper  appointment ;  but, 
again,  the  hon.  Member  who  moved  the 
reduction,  although  he  dwelt  on  that  side 
of  the  question,  dissociated  himself  from 
any   intention  to  bring  prominently  for- 
ward the  name  of  Lord  Roberts.    I  think 
there  are  three   considerations  to   which 
the  Committee  might  be  invited  to  look. 
First  of  all,  there  is  the  question  of  the 
fitness  of  the  Duke  of  Connaught  for  the 
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command ;  next,  the  questioD  of  seniority ; ' 
and,  lastly,  the  qaeetion  of  alternative. 
Ab  to  the  fitness  of  the  Duke  of  Cod- 
naugtit  for  this  command,  I  say  that,  to  the 
best  of  my  knowledge,  military  judgment 
is  not  divided  on  tne  snbject  at  all.  I 
have  not  been  able  to  learn  any  opinion 
of  any  conseqnence  in  any  quarter  which 
wonld  condemn  the  appointment.  From 
the  private  soldier  np  to  the  General, 
through  all  ranks  of  the  Army,  the  opinion 
iiB,  and  it  has  been  expressed  to  me  fully 
from  quarters  qnite  outside  the  circle  of 
my  military  advisers,  that  he  is  admirably 
fitted  in  every  respect  for  the  post.  I 
received  a  letter  the  other  day  from  a 
distinguished  General  who  is  on  the 
Retired  List,  and  therefore  of  whom 
it  cannot  be  said  that  he  bad  any- 
thing  to  gain  or  lose  by  expressing 
his  opinion — a  General  of  whom  I  will 
say  that  he  is  about  as  competent  a 
judge  as  exists  in  the  country  from  his 
experience  of  warfare  in  Europe  and 
Asia.  My  correspondent,  after  stating 
that  the  Duke  had  been  grounded  in 
every  branch  of  the  Profession,  said — 

"  He  has  alwnjB  shown  special  aptitude  for 
tbs  tactical  training  and  inatractian  of  troops, 
and  he  is,  therefore,  in  all  reapecta  the  General 
Officer  of  all  others  spedall;  fitted  for  the  com- 
mand of  a  camp  like  Aldershot." 
That  is  only  one  opinion  among  many. 
As  to  the  contention  of  the  hon.  Member 
for  Peterborough,  that  an  officer  should 
have  been  under  fire  in  some  engagement 
in  order  adequately  to  fill  such  a  position 
as  this,  the  view  appears  to  be  taken  by 
the  hon.  Member  that  it  is  the  duty  of  a 
General  to  prance  on  a  horse  in  front  of 
the  assembled  Armies,  and  and  to  re- 
produce what  we  are  familiar  with  as  the 
tactics  of  the  days  of  the  Trojan  War,  by 
challenging  some  leader  on  the  other  side 
to  mortal  combat.  I  may  be  allowed 
make  my  contribution  to  the  history  of 
what  occurred  at  Tet-el-Kebir,  and  I 
share  with  my  hon.  Friend  the  Member 
for  Peterborough  the  advantage  of  being 
entirely  iimocent  of  any  personal  ex- 
perience in  the  matter.  Lord  Wolseley'a 
plan  of  attack  was  to  advance  against  the 
entrenchments  in  two  lines.  The  first  line 
was  todeliver  the  attack  ;  the  second  line 
was  to  be  in  reserve  and  follow  it  up  if  the 
first  line  was  repulsed.  The  Duke  of 
Connaiight  was  in  the  second  line,  and 
most  soldiers  will  agree  that  the  chancec- 
were  that  the  second  line  would  have 
quite  as  much  of  the  fighting  as  the 
first.  The  first  line  delivered  the 
Mr.  Campbetl-BaTtnerman 


attack  before  6  o'clock  in  the  morning, 
when  it  was  still  dark.  The  Egyptian 
soldiers  fired  right  manfully,  hut  it 
being  dark,  and  their  rifles  being  sighted 
for  a  long  distance,  the  whole  of  their  fire 
for  many  minutes  fell  on  the  second 
line,  and  the  Duke  of  Con  naught, 
who,  according  to  the  hon.  Member,  was 
in  a  place  of  perfect  safety,  had  big 
orderly  bugler  wounded  beside  him,  which 
was  proof  that  he  was  not  altogether  out 
of  the  range  of  fire.  But  this  aspect 
of  the  case  is  really  beside  the  mark. 
He  is  not  any  better  nor  any  worse  for 
having  been  under  fire.  He  is  a  good 
deal  the  better,  however,  because  of  hit 
having  commanded  a  brigade  in  that 
short  campaign,  because  the  duties  of  % 
General's  command  are  not  limited  to  the 
mere  moment  of  combat,  but  involve  all 
the  responsibilities,  through  many  days, 
of  providing  for,  and  preparing,  and 
bringing  up,  the  troops  under  him.  Be- 
sides, the  Duke's  experience  io  India 
has  been  extensive.  He  commanded  a 
Division  in  India,  and  he  subaequentlj 
commanded  the  forces  in  the  Bombaj 
Presidency.  I  have  heard  this  spoken 
lightly  of  to-night.  All  that  I  can  saj 
is  that  again  land  again  I  have  beard 
from  officers  who  served  in  the  Bombaj 
Presidencyat  the  time,  not  only  of  his  great 
popularity  and  of  his  mastery  of  his  pro- 
fession, but  of  the  enormous  pains  he  took 
to  discharge  his  duties.  I  have  been 
informed  that  he  learned  the  native 
language  in  order  to  be  able  to  communi- 
cate more  freely  and  easily  with  the 
native  troops  under  his  command,  and  in 
every  respect  he  devoted  himself  with 
great  zeal  and  success  to  all  the  duties 
which  fell  to  his  lot.  This  constitutes 
quite  a  suflicicnt  experience  and  quali- 
fication for  such  a  command  as  Aldershot. 
The  Aldershot  command  has  been  magni- 
fied in  the  public  Presa  and  this  House 
as  if  it  were  some  command  of  immense 
dignity.  It  is  a  place  of  drill  and  training, 
and,  therefore,  the  qualities  of  tactical 
instruction  and  training  possessed  by  the 
Duke  emphatically  justify  the  appoint- 
ment. I  wish  also  to  point  out  that 
Aldershot  is  a  place  which  is  peculiarly 
under  the  eye  and  superintendence  of  the 
Headquarter's  Staff.  The  Commander-in- 
Chief  and  the  Adjutant  General  are 
constantly  there  and  constantly  superin- 
tending and  advising,  and — I  say  it  in  no 
offensive  sense^ — interfering  with  the 
General  Commanding  the  troops,  and  on 
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that  account  also  it  is  not  a  place  of  such 
diguit J  as  some  others  that  might  be  named. 
These,  then,  are  his  qualifications  :  The 
Duke  of  Connaught  has  worked  hard  at  his 
profession  while  he  has  been  in  the  Army, 
and  with  great  success  ;  but  apparently 
— not  in  this  House,  I  am  glad  to  say, 
bat  out  of  it — he  is  held  to  possess  one  dis- 
qualification— that,  namely,  of  being  the 
son  of  the  Queen.  Instead  of  that  being  a 
disqualification,  we  ought  to  rejoice  that  a 
son  of  the  Queen  should  be  in  a  position  to 
be  even  thought  of  for  such  a  command ; 
we  should  rejoice  that,  instead  of  devoting 
himself  to  a  life  of  ease  and  self-indul- 
gence, as  he  might  have  done,  he  has 
lived  this  hard  and  useful  life  in  the 
service  of  his  country.  Therefore,  I  say 
that  the  best  opinion  that  I  can  obtain 
amply  justifies  this  selection.  But 
selection  was  not  necessary.  I  am  not 
afraid  of  selection,  and  I  am  quite  pre- 
pared to  dip  pretty  low  down  in  the  list 
in  order  to  get  a  better  man  than  can  be 
found  at  the  top  of  it.  I  can  appeal  to  the 
case,  referred  to  to-night,  of  the  appoint- 
ment of  Sir  George  White,  who  was  only  a 
Major  General,  to  the  command  of  the 
forces  in  India.  There  was  no  necessity 
to  dip  on  this  occasion.  I  took  the 
Grenerals*  List  as  I  found  it.  Aldershot 
being  a  Lieutenant  GeneraFs  command, 
to  hold  which  Generals  are  eligible, 
I  looked  down  the  list  to  see  who  was 
the  senior  officer  who  was  fit  to  hold  this 
command.  The  condition  of  the  list  was 
this  :  Above  the  Duke  of  Connaught 
there  were  15  Generals.  One  is  Lord 
Roberts,  of  whom  I  shall  speak  after- 
wards. There  were  three  Marine  officers 
and  three  Staff*  Corps  officers,  who  are 
not  eligible  ;  and  taking  these  seven  from 
the  15  there  remain  eight.  One  of  these 
is  commjanding  in  Ireland,  and  the  other 
is  the  Qrovernor  of  Gibraltar,  both  higher 
positions.  That  leaves  six.  Of  these 
there  is  one  in  Parliament,  my  hon.  and 
gallant  Friend  the  Member  for  Oxford 
(Sir  G.  Chesney).  He  is  a  most  dis- 
tinguished man  in  every  way  ;  but  if  I 
may  use  a  homely  phrase,  he  is  not  **  in 
the  running  **  for  such  an  appointment, 
and  does  not  desire  to  obtain  it.  That 
leaves  five.  Three  of  this  number  are 
within  a  short  time  of  being  superannu- 
ated— that  b  to  say,  they  will  bo  over 
age  within  the  next  year  or  so — and  it 
would  be  absurd  to  appoint  any  officer  to 
this  oommand  who  would  have  to  vacate 
it  withia  a  year  or  so.    That  leaves  two, 


who  were  in  one  sense  eligible  for  this 
appointment ;  but  they  are  ougaged  upon 
duties  which  they  are  performing  so  well 
that  they  ought  not  to  be  removed.  One 
is  the  Lieutenant  Governor  of  Guernsey, 
and  the  other  is  the  Inspector  General  of 
Recruiting.  And  the  next  officer  on  the 
list  is  the  Duke  of  Connaught.  We  are 
told  that  this  is  a  job,  but  actually  he  is 
the  senior  officer  on  the  Generals'  List 
available  for  appointment  to  this  command. 
He  was  recommended  to  me  upon  all 
hands,  as  I  have  said,  by  military  opinion 
— I  did  not  consult  lay  opinion — as  being, 
I  will  not  say  the  best  officer  in  the 
whole  Army,  but  certainly  fully  adequate 
to  the  duties  of  this  position.  I  think  the 
Committee  will  agree  that  I,  at  least,  can- 
not be  accused  of  any  favouritism  or 
jobbery.  Then  I  come  to  a  point  which 
has  been  raised  by  my  hon.  Friend  the 
Member  for  Peterborough,  and  which  I 
believe  to  be  one  which  exercises  the 
minds  of  some  persons  interested  in  this 
question.  It  has  been  said  that  this  is 
nothing  but  a  stepping-stone  towards 
the  Duke  of  Connaught's  appointment  to 
the  Office  of  Commander-in-Chief  of  the 
Army  at  headquarters.  I  think  it  may 
not  be  without  its  use  if  I  read  a  very 
short  extract  from  the  Report  of  the 
Hartington  Commission  on  this  subject. 
The  Hartington  Commission  was  not  an 
ordinary  Royal  Commission  in  this 
sense  :  that  it  was  appointed  to  consider 
the  organisation  of  the  War  Office  and 
the  Admiralty,  and  there  were  upon  it 
three  men  who  had  held  the  Office  of 
Secretary  of  State  for  War.  They 
were  Lord  Hartington  himself,  Mr. 
W.  H.  Smith,  and  myself,  and  there  was 
also  Lord  Randolph  Churchill,  who  had 
been  Secretary  of  State  for  India  and 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer.  So  that 
from  the  point  of  view  of  these  two 
Benches,  and  of  official  experience,  and 
of  what  could  be  considered  good  oppor- 
tunity for  judgment  in  the  matter,  you 
could  not  have  a  stronger  or  more 
authoritative  Commission.  What  did 
that  Commission  unanimously,  with  one 
exception,  say  ?  The  one  exception  was 
my  hon.  Friend  the  Member  for  Kingston, 
who  disagreed  with  us  onjthis  very  pointy 
and  thought  that  the  Commander-in- 
Chiefs  Office  ought  to  be  continued.  The 
Report  says — 

**  While  we  have  considered  it  necesmry  to 
indicate  the  defects  in  principle  which  exist  in 
the  present  organisation  of  the  W%x  \^^x\<- 
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ment,  we  recognise  that  the  unique  position  lo 
long  held  by  the  present  Commander-in-Chief 
may  have  rendered  it  undesirable  to  adopt  any 
other  system  in  making  the  recent  changes,  and 
that  his  great  experience  may  have  enabled  the 
existing    system    to  work    with   the   success 
claimed  for  it  during  the  short  period  from 
which  it  has  been  in  operation.      His  Royal 
Highness  has  on  all  occasions  accepted  with 
the  greatest  loyalty  the  changes  which  succes- 
sive Secretaries  of  State  have  thought  it  right 
to  introduce,  and  he  has  brought  to  bear  upon 
the  work  at  the  War  Office  a  personal  popu- 
larity with  the  Army  in  general  which  cannot 
fail  to  be  of  public  advantage.      But  it  is  clear 
that  no  possible  successor  could  enjoy  a  position 
and  influence  which  years  of  service  to  the 
3tate  are  alone  capable  of  establishing.      We, 
therefore,  proceed  to  indicate  the  general  lines 
upon  whicn  we  think  that  the  administration 
of  the  War  Office  should  be  based,  and  towards 
which,  at  the  occurrence  of  a  vacancy  in  the 
Office  of  Commander-in-Chief,  or  at  any  favour- 
able opportunity   future    changes  should    be 
directed.    ...    It  has  been  contended  that 
the  existence  of  the  Office  of  Commander-in- 
Chief  in  its  present  form  is  essential  to  the  main- 
tenance of  the  Royal  Prerogative  of  the  Sove- 
reign as  head  of  the  Army.  We  are  unable  to  ac- 
cept this  view.  The  question  of  the  Constitutional 
relations  in    regard   to  Army  matters  of  the 
Sovereign,  the  ^cretary  of  State  for  War,  and 
the    Commander-in-Chief    wad,    as    we    have 
already  stated,  fully  discussed  by  Committees 
of  the  House  of  Commons  of  1860,  and  their 
conclusion,  in  which  we  fully  concur,  appears 
to  have  been  distinct,  that  the  authority  of  the 
Sovereign  over  the  Army  could  only  be  exer- 
cised, in  the  same  way  as  any  other  power  of 
the  Crown,  through  a  responsible  Minister  ;  and 
that  no  Constitutional  question  would  be  in- 
volved in  any  change  which  it  might  be  thought 
desirable  to  make  in  the  Office  of  Commander- 
in-Chief." 

And  then  the  decision  is  this — 

<*  It  will  thus  be  seen  that,  for  reasons  in- 
dependent of  and  additional  to  those  which 
have  led  us  to  propose  the  creation  of  an 
organising  and  consultative  department,  freed 
from  executive  and  administrative  functions, 
we  are  of  opinion  that  the  permanent  retention 
of  the  Office  of  Commander-in-Chief,  as  it  now 
exists,  should  not  form  a  part  of  the  future 
constitution  of  the  War  Department." 

I  quote  this  in  order  to  make  more  em- 
phatic the  position  in  which  we  stand. 
That  recommendation  of  the  Royal 
Commission  was  assented  to  bj  four 
Secretaries  of  State  and  ex-Secretaries 
of  State,  three  of  whom  bad  been 
Secretaries  of  State  for  War.  I  cannot 
conceive,  therefore,  that  any  appointment 
of  a  permanent  nature  to  the  position  of 
Commander-in-Chief  of  the  Army  can 
henceforth  be  made.  Now  I  come  to  the 
third  point,  and  that  is  the  alternative.  I 
have  been  told  that  Lord  Roberts  ought 
to  have  been  appointed,  and  that  what  I 
said  about  the  dignity  of  the  office  he 
had  just  quitted   was   a  mere  excuse. 
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Was  it  a  mere  excuse  ?     I  think  I  am 
justified  in  entering  a  protest  against  the 
introduction  of  Lord  Koberts^s  name.     I 
do  not  know — I  will  not  say  I  do  not 
know — I  am  certain,  that  this  has  been 
done    without    the    knowledge    or    the 
cognisance,  and  probably  in  the  face  of 
the  remonstrances,  of  Lord  Roberts  him- 
self.   Lord  Roberts  has  had  a  most  dis- 
tingqished  career.     As  we  all  know,  he 
has  been  most  fortunate  in  his  oppor* 
tunities  of  distinguishing  himself,  and  he 
has  taken    ample    advantage  of    them. 
The  result  is,  that  he  has  come  compara- 
tively early  to  the  top  of  the  tree ;  and 
the  worst  of  it  is  that,  when  you  get  to 
the  top  of  the  tree,  there  is  no  further 
tree  to  go  up.     That  is  precisely  Lord 
Roberts*s  position.   Several  Commanders- 
in-Chief  have  come  back  from  India  at 
even  an  earlier  age  than  Lord  Roberts. 
Sir  William  Mansfield  came  back  at  50, 
and  he  was  so  much  impressed  with  the 
fact  that  there  was  no  employment  of 
much  consequence  for  him,  except  in  the 
case  of   war,  that  he  actually  contem- 
plated  taking  other   employment  awaj 
from    military    service.      For    a    Com* 
mander-in-Chief  coming  back  from  India 
there  are  open  only  three  appointments—- 
the  command  in  Ireland  and  the  Governor* 
ships  of  Malta  and  Gibraltar.     To  put 
Lord  Roberts — ^however  willing  he  might 
be  to  take  it — in  command  at  Aldershot, 
after  having  set  in  order  the  Armies  of 
India,    to   bring   him   down    to  a  drill- 
master^s  position,  immediately  under  the 
supervision  of  other  officers,  would  be  an 
indignity.     You   would   never  expect  a 
Lord    Chancellor,    his    term    of    Office 
being  over,  to  accept  the  position  of  a 
Puisne  Judge  ;   and  these  questions   of 
etiquette  are    peculiarly   strong   in    the 
Army.      I  will   put  a   test  case.     The 
Quartermaster  Generalship  of  the  Army 
has    just    been    filled.       I    have    some 
reason     to    know    that    Lord    Roberts 
declined    that    office    many   years    ago. 
The  officer  who  has  been  appointed  to 
that  post  is  the  officer  who  retired  from 
the   command   at  Aldershot,  so  that   if 
Lord  Roberts  would  not  accept  the  posi- 
tion of  Quartermaster  General,  a  fortiori 
it  would  be  unbecoming  to  propose  that 
he  should  accept  the  command  at  Aider- 
shot.     I  am  most  anxious,  as  I  am  sure 
everybody  must  be,  to  take  the  fullest 
benefit  of  the  capacity  and  experience  of 
Lord  Roberts,  but  we  cannot  create  an 
appointment  for  him.     Let  me  mention 
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this  :  If  he  had  heen  appointed  to  the 
command  at  Aldershot  an  office  would 
have  had  to  he  created  for  him,   as   it 
vould  have  to  he  made  a  General's  com- 
mand   at    an   increased    cost   of    ahout 
dC  1,000  a  year,  because  an   officer  who 
has   had   a   GeneraPs   command  cannot 
come  down  to  a   Lieutenant  Generars. 
As  I  have  said  before,  it  was  absolutely 
impossible  to  contemplate  that  course  ; 
therefore,  I  never  regarded  him  as  avail- 
able.    The  Duke  of  Connaught,  I  have 
said,  is  the  best  officer  for  the  appoint- 
ment, or,   at  any  rate,  as  good  as  any 
other.     I   have   endeavoured   to  do  all 
honour  and  all  respect  to  Lord  Roberts, 
and   not    only    offered     him    a    vacant 
Governorship,     but    the     reversion     of 
another  Governorship  which  was  likely 
to  be  vacant.     And   I  really  deprecate 
and  deplore  all  these  personal  contrasts, 
for    which   I   am   not  responsible,   and 
which,  I  am  sure.  Lord  Roberts  has  not 
raised.     I  am  satisfied,  at  all  events,  that 
this  is  the  best  appointment,  and  that  it 
has   been    made   on   its    merits   in   the 
interests  of  the  Army  ;  and  I  end,  as  I 
began,  by  saying  that  I  am  personally 
fully  responsible  for  it,  and  I  look  with  con- 
fidence to  the  decision  of  the  Committee. 
•Mr.  a.  C.  MORTON  :   Do  I  under- 
stand that  in  the  case  of  the  death  or 
resignation  of  the    Duke  of  Cambridge 
the  position  of  Commander-in-Chief  of 
the  Forces  would  not  be  refilled  ? 

•Mr.  CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN  : 
Certainly,  according  to  the  decision  of 
this  Committee. 

Mr.  E.  stanhope  :  When  I  first 
heard  the  speech  of  the  Member  for  the 
Kirkcaldy  Burghs  I  had  considerable 
doubt  whether  it  was  necessary  to  take 
part  in  the  Debate,  because  I  am  bound 
to  say  I  never  heard  him  discuss  a  sub- 
ject with  greater  tact.  But,  at  the  same 
time,  the  upshot  of  his  speech  was  that 
the  Duke  of  Connaught  was  not  com- 
petent for  the  command  at  Aldershot. 
It  fell  to  my  lot  to  have  to  make  an  ap- 
pointment to  the  command  of  the  Southern 
District  in  England,  and  that  appoint- 
ment was  just  vacant  when  the  Duke  of 
Connaught  returned  from  India.  I  had 
to  make  inquiries  as  to  his  competence, 
as  to  the  manner  in  which  he  had  dis- 
charged his  duties  in  India,  and  as  to  the 
way  in  which  he  had  done  his  work  in 
any  other  place.  From  all  quarters,  and 
from  every  military  authority  to  whom  I 
applied^  I  obtaiiied  information  that  the 


Dake  of  Connaught  had   done  all  the 
work  entrusted  to  him  in  a  thoroughly 
competent  manner.      Everybody  knows 
quite  well  what  the  experience  of  the 
Duke  of  Connaught  was  in  India  ;  and 
after  he  came  back  from  India  it  was  in 
the  full  knowledge  of  everybody  that  he 
had  not  only  done  his  work  well,  but  had 
earned  the  love  of  all  those  who  served 
under  him,  and  even  of  the  natives  also. 
And    if  he   was   thoroughly   competent 
to  be  appointed  to  the  Southern  District, 
now  that  another  appointment  has  be- 
come vacant,  nothing  has  since  occurred 
which     renders     him     unqualified     for 
Aldershot.     Unfortunately,  the  name  of 
Lord  Roberts  has  also  been  introduced. 
Upon  this  side  of  the  House  I  am  quite 
sure    that     we    enterain     the     highest 
opinions  of  the  merits  of  Lord  Roberts. 
So  far  as  I  am  personally  concerned,  I 
can  claim  to  have  a  very  high  opinion 
of  his  services,  because  I  differ  from  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  in  thinking  that 
there  is  one  other  post  to  which  a  man 
who  has  served  in  India  might  be  ap- 
pointed, and  that  is  the  post  of  Adjutant 
General.     I  think,  upon  the  whole,  that 
no  man  was  more   thoroughly  qualified 
to  fill  the  office  of  Adjutant  General  than 
Lord  Roberts.     Therefore,  it  was  with 
the  consent  of  my  colleagues  that  I  pro- 
posed, when  a  vacancy  occurred,  to  ask 
Lord  Roberts  to  take  up  the  duties.     It 
so  happened  that  circumstances  occurred 
which  rendered  that  appointment  impos- 
sible, and  I  had  to  ask  Lord  Roberts  to 
continue    the    excellent    work    he   was 
carrying     on    in     India    which,     with 
that   thoroughly    patriotic   spirit  which 
he  has  always  shown,  he  was  ready  and 
willing  to  do,  and  he  undertook  those  duties 
and,  very  much  to  the  advantage  of  the 
country,  continued  them   until  a  recent 
period.    I  deprecate  altogether  the  trying 
to     draw     comparisons     between     this 
officer  and  another.     My  belief  is  that 
the  choice  must  be  left  to  the  Executive 
Government.     Certainly  I  am  not  pre- 
pared to  interfere  with  the  exercise  of 
the  discretion  of  the  Executive  Govorh- 
ment,  and  I  believe  they  hav^   chosen 
for   the   post    a   man   thorfoughly    com- 
petent to  perform  its  duties,  and  I  hope 
and    believe    that  the  yHouse  generally 
will  endorse  that  vepi^'ct. 
•Sir     C.    W.     I^  for  \»  (Gloucester, 
Forest  of  Dean)  tie  proper  halfe|.  "t^a^^r 

could  be  put  iommitted  no  offence  thi^** 
long  speeches 
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He  wished  to  state  brieflj  the  considera- 
tions which  had  made  it  very  difficult 
to  decide  which  waj  he  ought  to  vote 
on  this  occasion.  He  entirely  rejected, 
80  far  as  he  was  concerned,  what  had 
been  made  to  form  so  large  a  portion  of 
the  Debate — ^namely,  the  personal  ques- 
tion as  between  Lord  Roberts  and  His 
Royal  Highness  the  Duke  of  Connaught. 
He  did,  however,  think  the  words  "  de- 
rogatory" and  "indignity,"  which  had 
been  used  so  much  by  the  Secretary  of 
State  for  War  with  regard  to  the  offer 
of  the  Aldershot  command  to  General 
Lord  Roberts,  were  rather  strong  words, 
seeing  that  Lord  Roberts  himself  was 
willing  to  tfkke  the  appointment.  That 
appointment  was,  however,  outside  the 
real  issue.  Another  question  he  wished 
to  put  aside  was  with  regard  to  the 
future  Commander-in-Chief,  for  there 
was  no  doubt  that  the  position  in  its 
present  shape  would  not  in  the  future 
continue  to  exist,  especially  after  the 
Report  of  the  Hartington  Commission. 
He  had  himself  never  thought  that  the 
position  would  be  renewed  in  its 
present  shape.  Of  course,  it  might 
be  continued  in  a  reduced  form, 
but  at  any  rate  it  would  have  to 
be  changed  considerably,  and  could, 
therefore,  be  dismissed  at  present  from 
their  minds.  The  real  question,  he 
thought,  was  a  very  limited  one.  The 
Secretary  of  State  for  War  had  defended 
the  appointment  because  the  Duke  of 
Connaught  possessed  sufficient  qualifica- 
tions, and  the  late  Secretary  of  State  for 
War  had  also  expressed  the  opinion  that 
the  Duke  of  Connaught  was  competent  for 
the  post.  If  that  had  been  the  sole  ques- 
tion, he  was  bound  to  say  that  he  should 
have  supported  the  Government,  but  there 
was  another  point  to  which  he  would  like 
to  refer.  Aldershot  was  a  training  school 
not  only  for  the  men  and  regimental 
officers  there  employed  and  for  the 
battalions,  but  also  for  the  Generals  Com- 
manding.    It  might,  indeed,  be  said   to 

be  the  only  school  in  the  United  King- 

^^"Ito^a  where  a  General  Officer  could 
obtain  experience  in  commanding  men 
in  battle,  and.  therefore,  only  officers  who 
were  likely  to  command  Armies  in  case 
of  serious  war  «nght  to  be  put  in  com- 
mand of  such  a. place.  Was  it  likely 
that  the  ^**Kqjj  ^{j[yinaught,  under   the 

^^^.^^r^^'been  appoinl>f  ^».«<i  "P?,'^  ^ 
^^1d  about  the  digDit/g«"i^«J  *  W 
'^iiad  just  quitted   wa« '  ?     He  did  not 
Jfr.  Campbelt-Bannt 


believe  that  any  King  or  Cabinet  would 
think  for  a  moment  of  entrusting  the 
chief  command  to  any  Member  of  the 
Royal  Family.  Political  considerations 
would  be  overwhelming  in  such  a  case, 
and  it  was  with  that  firm  belief  that  he 
had  made  up  his  mind  to  support  the 
view  which  had  been  put  forwanl  by  his 
hon.  Friend. 

Mr.  JEFFREYS  (Hants,  Basing- 
stoke)  observed  that  it  would,  no  douhty 
be  interesting  to  the  Committee  to  learn 
what  were  the  feelings  of  the  soldiers 
themselves  as  to  this  appointment.  Ha 
had  a  good  many  constituents,  both  offioen 
and  private  soldiers,  and  he  had  taken 
some  trouble  to  learn  how  they  regarded 
this  appointment.  He  was  glad  to  saj 
that  both  officers  and  privates  were 
united  in  receiving  with  the  greatest 
approbation  the  appointment  made. 

Sir  H.  FLETCHER  (Sussex,  Lewes> 
asked  permission  to  say  a  few  words  as^ 
perhaps,  the  oldest  military  officer  at  that 
moment  sitting  in  the  House.  He  wished^ 
in  the  first  place,  to  thank  the  right  hon» 
Gentleman  the  Secretary  of  State  for 
War  for  the  manner  in  which  he  had 
spoken  that  evening  in  reply  to  the  attadc 
which  had  been  made  upon  the  Duke  dt 
Connaught ;  and  he  wished,  as  a  personal 
friend  of  His  Royal  Highness  during 
some  years  past,  to  confirm  all  thai: 
had  been  said  as  to  his  capacitj. 
He  (Sir  H.  Fletcher)  had  watched  the 
Duke^s  military  career  from  the  ver^ 
commencement,  and  he  could  endorse 
every  word  which  the  Secretary  of  State 
for  War  had  said  as  to  his  fitness  for  the 
post  to  which  he  had  been  appointed* 
The  right  hon.  Member  for  the  Forest 
of  Dean  had  stated  that  in  case  of  was 
no  Member  of  the  Royal  Family  wonUi 
be  asked  to  take  command  of  the  Britisli 
troops  ;  but  he,  as  one  who  had  served 
in  the  Army  both  before  and  during  th6 
Crimea,  might  remind  the  House  thnt  ic 
the  course  of  that  campaign  the  Duke  ol 
Cambridge  commanded  the  First  Divisioo 
of  the  Army.  He  felt  sure  the  Annjf 
would  feel  indebted  to  the  Secretary  ol 
State  for  War  for  the  kind  but  just 
words  which  he  had  used  respecting  the 
Duke  of  Connaught,  and  he  assured  the 
Government  that  if  a  Division  were  per^ 
sisted  in  they  would  receive  the  support 
of  his  hon.  and  gallant  Friends  on  thai 
side. 

Major  RASCH  said,  that  most  people 
would  admit  the  eminent  qoalificatioDS 
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of  His  Rojal  Highness  ;  and  those  who 

bad  served  with  him,  as  he  had,  would 

allow  that  he  was  a  good  soldier.     But 

these  were  not  the  sole  qualifications  for 

an  Aldershot  command.     As   the  right 

hon.  Member  for  the    Forest   of   Dean 

had  stated,  Aldershot  was   the  practical 

training  school   for  the   British   Army. 

It  was   the   headquarters  of    the  First 

Annj  Corps,  and  the  place  from  which 

almost  all  the  troops  were  sent  on  foreign 

service.     He   thought   if    the   Duke    of 

Coonaught,  instead  of  being  a  General 

bad  been  a  Colonel,  as  most  men  of  his  ago 

iothe  Service  were,  he  would  not  have  had 

moch  chance  of  ever  being  promoted  to 

this  command.     He  did  not  think  these 

anangements  were  in  the  interests  of  the 

Service  or  of  the  country.     He  remem- 

hered  some  years  ago,  when  he  was  only  a 

<Qbaltern  in  the  Carbineers,  although  he 

▼as  recommended  for  promotion  by  his 

Colonel,   yet   he   was   superseded   by   a 

gentleman  who  was  a  personal  friend  of 

ao  Ulustrious  individual.     He  was  pretty 

sve  that  did  not  do  much  good  to  the 

ngiment  in  which  he  served,  and  he  knew 

itpnt  a  termination  to  his  own  military 

*>wer.    He   thought    the   Secretary   of 

State  for  War  rather  gave  himself  away 

bf  Baying    the    Duke    of     Counaught 

'M  the  senior  officer,  and  ought  to  get 

*W«  berth.     The   Duke   of   Connaught 

^■s  senior,  because   he  had  been   pro- 

^^^'^  by  leaps  and  bounds.     He  had  the 

Potest  respect  for  His  Royal  Highness, 

^  as  a  man  and  a  soldier,   but  as  he 

jW  not  regard   these    arrangements   as 

'^^  in  the  interests  of  the  Service  he 

•***U  support  the  Amendment. 

Question  put. 

The  Committee  divided  : — Ayes  39 ; 
l^oei  156.— (Division  List,  No.  302.) 

^ioal  Question  again  proposed. 

^DJiiRAL    FIELD    said,    he    had    a 
^^ce  on  the  Paper  to  move  a  reduction 
J'^fte  salary  of  the  Secretary  of  State 
'^  ffar.     He  did  not  propose  to  move 
^  reduction,  but  he  wished  to  call  the 
^^tion  of  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  to 
^  Case  revealed   in   the   Report   of  the 
^mittee    on    Public   Accounts    with 
'^gard  to   the   loss  of  stores   in    South 
A&ica,    and    to    the    allegations   made 
*^inst  Major  Richards  who  had  charge 
of  these  stores.     He  wished  to   say  he 
knew  nothing   of  Major   Richards  per- 
sonally, and  he  had  never  heard  of  his 

VOL.  XYIL    [fourth  series.J 


name  till  he  became  aware  of  the  facts  of 
the  case  from  the  Report  of  the  Public 
Accounts  Committee.      On  looking  into 
the  case,  however,  he  found  it  was  one 
of  great  hardship.      He  had  questioned 
the  Secretary  of  State  for  War  on  the 
subject,  but  had  not  received  satisfactory 
answers,   and  he   now  urged   the   right 
hon.    Gentleman   to    do   justice   in   the 
matter.      The    facts   of    the  case   were 
these :     Major   Richards   had   the  mis- 
fortune to  have  charge  of  stores  in  three 
stations   in    South   Africa   which    were 
something   like  50  miles  apart,  and,  of 
course,  it  was  impossible  for  him  to  be  in 
three  places  at  once.      Ho  had  made  re- 
peated  applications   for   clerical   assist- 
ance,  which  had  not  been   acceded  to, 
and  yet  he  was  made  responsible  for  the 
loss  of  the  stores,  and  in  consequence  of 
such  loss  was  placed  on  reduced  half-pay 
of  4s.  6d.  a  day.     It  was  clear  from  the 
Report  to  which  he  referred  that  the  first 
loss  of  stores  was  due  to  what  was  called 
"  gun  running  " — namely,  the  stealing  of 
rifles  by  the  natives,  which  no  man  could 
prevent.      Application  was  made  to  the 
Treasury   to   wipe   off  tliat  loss,  which 
application  was  declined.      Shortly  after 
that  the  Secretary  of  State  for  War  and 
the  Commander-in-Chief  applied  to  have 
this  unhappy   officer  re-employed,   after 
being   placed     on    reduced    half-pay    of 
4s.     6d.      a  day ;     but    the     Treasury 
declined  to  permit  of  his  re-employment, 
and    the  man  had  remained  on  reduced 
half-  pay    ever    since.     On    the    stores 
being  taken    over    by   Major   Richards^ 
successor  a  further  deficiency  was  found, 
and  he  believed  that  was  the  reason  why 
the  poor  man  had  been  kept  on  half-pay. 
But  they  had  the  Commander-in-Chief, 
who  was  the  judge  of  the  facts,  stating 
— and  the  Secretary  of  State  for  War 
agreeing  with  him — that  it  was  a  case    ^ 
where  the  man  might  even  have  been^i^'^ 
employed  ;  therefore  the  Treasiiu^T  were 
out  of  court  in  attempting  to  1\{^^*^  Major 
Richards   responsible  for  thetjf  ^^^^   \os^^ 
representing  a    value   of   £Iq^^^-     There 
was  a  further  deficiency  toj  i^^be  extent  of 
£400    on     Major     Ricbitj^frds'    successor 
taking  up  the  duty,  and  tlai^e  late  Secretary 
of  State  for  War,  auxlc^^^y  ^^®  supposed, 
to  get  this  sum  of  mal/"®^  written  off,  did 
not  press  any  furtheij  /application  on  behalf 
of  this  unhappy    jj.J5fficer.     He   regretted 
the  Secretary  of  ijJ&tate  for  War  did  not 
place  the  man  om/^  ^1^®  proper  half-pay  of 
his  rank,  for  hf  A  committed  no  offence  that 
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would  bring  him  under  the  rules  of  Army 
discipline.  There  was  no  imputation  on 
Major  Richards^  honour  ;  and  if  the  view 
was  taken  that  he  should  be  made 
pecuniarily  responsible  for  the  loss  of 
the  stores,  then  having  been  punished  for 
three  years  by  the  loss  of  6s.  a  day,  he 
was  not  sure  whether,  calculated  at  com- 
pound interest,  the  Treasury  had  not 
recovered  the  whole  of  the  money.  The 
hon.  and  gallant  Gentleman  proceeded  to 
quote  from  the  evidence  of  official  wit- 
nesses at  the  inquiry  before  the  Com- 
mittee to  show  that  the  losses  attributed 
to  the  officer  in  question  mainly  existed 
on  paper,  being  attributable  in  some  cases 
to  clerical  errors,  and  were  not  really 
substantial  ;  while,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
this  officer  was  absent  from  his  store- 
houses for  a  month  at  a  time  on  active 
service,  and  three  important  military 
expeditions  were  conducted  during  his 
term  of  office.  He  contended  that  under 
these  circumstances  it  was  an  act  of  the 
grossest  injustice  to  deprive  this  officer 
of  his  half-pay.  There  was  no  charge 
against  Major  Richards*  honour,  and  it 
was  shameful  to  treat  him  in  this  way. 
He  (Admiral  Field)  had  taken  up  this 
case  out  of  pure  compassion  for  the  un- 
happy man,  who  appeared  to  have  no 
friends  anywhere,  and  he  earnestly  hoped 
the  Secretary  of  State  for  War  would  see 
that  he  should  now  receive  his  proper 
half-pay,  especially  considering  the  fact 
that  after  a  very  few  more  years*  service 
Major  Richards  would  have  been  entitled 
to  £1  per  day,  and  that  he  had  been  re- 
duced to  this  miserable  pittance  of 
4s.  6d.  a  day  for  losses  which,  by 
the  evidence  of  the  Government's  own 
official  witnesses,  he  could  not  prevent. 
*Mk.  CAMPBELL  -  BANNERMAN 
said,  the  hon.  and  gallant  Member  had 
asked  him  a  question  on  this  subject 
time  ago.  The  case  occurred  be- 
fQP0^^)||£ame  to  the  War  Office  under 
under  thSP^^^®"*  Government,  but  he 
had  lookeV"^^^  ^^'  ^".^  ^*®  perfectly 
satisfied  as  X  ^^®  decision.  Before  the 
offence  occum?^  which  was  now  referred 
to,  this  officer  V^  *^^®°  ^^*^®  censured 
in  consequeucX^^  *^^®  unsatisfactory 
manner  in  which  Y^  duties  had  been  dis- 
charged. Stores  iie^^^  ^^»  charge  had 
been  stolen,  and  itV*^  ^^""^  ^****  ^^® 
examination  by  hiiA  ^^^  ^®®"  ^^^^ 
superficial  The  storeX^*^^  ^^^"  *®^^  ^" 
the  hands  of  subordiuaS  P®'^^"^-  ^^<^^- 
witbstamVwg   tJiJs,  there '1^*^  ^^®"  ®^'®''>' 

Admiral  Field 


desire  to  regard  with  leniency  what 
had  occurred  owing  to  the  special 
circumstances  of  duty  in  the  Transvaal ; 
but  subsequently  considerable  deficiencies 
were  again  discovered  in  the  stores,  and 
his  predecessoi'  had  decided  that  Major 
Richards  could  not  again  be  placed  in 
responsible  charge  of  stores.  No  other 
course  was  open  in  the  circumstances 
except  to  remove  his  name  from  the 
effective  list ;  but  the  officer  was  granted 
the  highest  pension  which  he  could  re- 
ceive under  existing  warrants. 

Colonel  LOCKWOOD  (Essex,  Ep- 
ping)  said,  he  desired  to  call  attention  to 
the  question  of  counsel  being  allowed  to 
appear  before  District  Courts  Martial  on 
private  soldiers,  in  the  same  way  as  at 
General  Courts  Martial.  The  hon*. 
Member  for  ^Roxburghshire  had  pre- 
viously brought  this  matter  forward,  and 
he  recognised  that  the  hon.  Member  was 
animated  by  the  idea  of  obtaining  justice 
for  the  private  soldier.  But  beyond  the 
broad  question  of  justice  he  thought  some 
rather  delicate  questions  of  military  dis- 
cipline arose.  At  the  present  moment, 
though  counsel  were  permitted  to  appear 
for  the  private  soldier  before  a  District 
Court  Martial,  he  was  not  allowed  to  pnt 
his  cross-examination  straight  to  the 
witness,  biit  had  to  appear  as  what  was 
called  the  friend  of  the  prisoner,  and 
had  to  conduct  the  examination  through 
another  person's  mouth.  The  right  hon. 
Gentleman  knew  how  difficult  the  re- 
sponsibility of  the  Conimuuding  Officer 
had  become  in  recent  years,  and  he  was 
sure  he  was  not  anxious  to  do  anything 
that  would  unnecessarily  increase  that 
responsibility.  He  had  consulted  several 
high  authorities  on  the  subject  of 
Courts  Martial ;  and  they  were  all,  with 
one  exception,  agreed  that  if  this 
change  were  carried  out  it  would  be 
extremely  detrimental  to  the  well-being 
of  the  Service,  as  District  Courts  Martial 
were  almost  invariably  composed  of 
officers  of  much  less  experience  than 
those  at  General  Courts  Martial,  and 
would  probably  find  their  task  a  difficult 
one  with  counsel. 

•The  CHAIRMAN  pointed  out  that 
the  observations  of  the  hon.  Member 
ought  to  have  been  made  on  the  Vote  for 
Martial  Law. 

•Mk.  CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN 
said,  that  the  answer  be  had  given  on 
this  subject  was  not  a  hap-hazard  one. 
He  quite  appreciated  all   that  the  hon. 
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and  gallant  Member  had  said,  but,  ou  the 
whole,  he  thought  it  would  be  desirable 
to  exteud  the  powers  of  the  soldier's 
friend  in  the  District  Court  Martial, 
especially  where  a  soldier  was  tried  in 
relation  to  his  accounts.  He  appealed  to 
the  Committee  to  allow  the  Vote  to  pass. 
Mr.  BRODRICK  (Surrey,  Guildford) 
said,  the  couversation  which  had  just 
taken  place  reminded  him  of  a  long  and 
interesting  Sitting  when  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  promised  that  the  Army  Act 
«hould  he  reprinted.  They  asked  him  to 
carry  that  out  within  a  month. 

•Mr.  CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN 
said,  he  did  not  think  they  were  asked  to 
carry  it  out  within  a  month.  He  had  no 
recollection  of  that.  It  was  done  by  the 
Stationery  Office,  and  it  had  been  in 
their  hands.  He  had  asked  about  it 
once  or  twice. 

Mr.  BRODRICK  :  At  all  events,  we 
may  hope  to  have  it  before  we  vote  the 
Army  Annual  Bill  next  year  ? 

•Mr.  CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN  : 
I  hope  so. 

Mr.  JEFFREYS  (Hants,  Basing- 
stoke) said,  he  wished  to  call  attention  to 
the  complaiut  of  the  Cavalry  who  were 
placed  under  canvas,  because  of  the  dispute 
l>etweeu  them  and  a  Line  regiment  at 
Aldershot,  that  they  were  denied  the 
allowances  usually  given  to  men  placed 
under  canvas.  It  was  quite  contrary  to 
the  Regulations  that  they  should  be 
denied  extra  allowances  when  they  had 
not  been  tried  by  Court  Martial.  If  the 
proceeding  were  illegal  some  notice  ought 
to  be  taken  of  it. 

•Mr.  CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN 
said,  he  did  not  remember  all  the  details 
of  this  question,  but  the  opinion  of  the 
officer  in  command  at  Aldershot,  and  of 
others,  was  that  the  right  course  had 
been  taken,  and  that  no  extra  charge 
oaght  to  be  thrown  on  the  public  because 
of  the  couduct  of  the  men  themselves. 

Colonel  MURRAY  (Bath)  asked 
for  information  as  to  the  working  of  the 
new  system  of  appointing  officers  of  the 
noa-combataut  branches  of  the  Army  to 
tho  General  Stuff.  He  thought  that  the 
welding  of  these  different  branches 
would  give  rise  to  confusion  ou  active 
service. 

•Mr.  CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN 
said,  his  attention  had  not  been  particu- 
larly directed  to  the  question.  He  had 
not  heard  anything  to  lead  him  to  think 
with  the  hon.  and  gallant  Member. 


Mr.  COHEN  (Islington,  E.)  drew 
attention  to  the  position  of  the  Second 
Division  clerks,  and  hoped  an  assurance 
would  be  given  that  the  engagements 
entered  into  with  them  would  be  kept. 

•Mr.  CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN 
said,  he  had  obtained  with  great  diffi- 
culty from  the  Treasury  seven  promotions 
to  the  upper  grade,  which  was  one  of  the 
principal  things  that  were  asked  for.  He 
had  also  endeavoured  to  find  out  whether 
any  Staff  posts  could  be  found  to  which 
they  could  be  appointed,  but,  of  course, 
it  was  impossible  for  him  to  create  Staff 
posts  on  purpose.  He  had  every  desire 
to  do  all  he  could  to  meet  the  wishes 
of  the  Second  Division  clerks. 

Mr.  a.  C.  MORTON  (Peterborough) 
said,  that  some  mouths  ago  he  asked  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  several  questions 
in  reference  to  the  Adjutant  General  and 
the  2nd  Battalion  Coldstream  Guards, 
then  at  the  Tower.  It  appeared  that 
according  to  the  Queen^s  Regulations  the 
Commanding  Officer  might  reprimand,  or 
severely  reprimand,  a  non-commissioned 
officer,  but  not  punish  him  in  any  other 
way  ;  but  it  appeared  also  that  when  the 
Commanding  Officer  cither  reprimanded, 
or  severely  reprimanded,  he  made  the  non- 
conmiissioned  officer  forfeit  his  indul- 
gences, which  appeared  to  him  to  be 
contrary  to  the  Regulations,  although 
possibly  within  the  power  of  the  Com- 
manding Officer. 

•Mr.  CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN 
said,  that  he  remembered  looking  into 
this  matter,  and  finding  that  the  action  of 
the  Commanding  Officer  was,  in  the 
opinion  of  his  military  advisers,  perfectly 
regular,  and  in  accordance  with  military 
practice.  The  indulgences  were  entirely 
at  the  option  of  the  Commanding  Officer. 
He  would,  however,  look  into  the  matter 
again. 

Mr.  E.  stanhope  desired  to  know 
whether  the  hon.  Member  who  had  given 
notice  of  an  attack  on  the  Chaplain 
General  was  going  to  bring  his  Motion 
on  ?  For  the  last  18  months  or  more  the 
Chaplain  General  had  been  the  subject 
of  bitter  attacks  in  the  newspapers  and 
elsewhere  ;  and  as  yet  no  opportunity 
had  been  given  of  answering  the  attacks. 
It  was  most  cowardly  conduct ;  and  as 
far  as  he  knew  the  charges  were  quite 
unfounded.  He  desired  to  defend  the 
Chaplain  General  to  the  fullest  extent. 
♦Mr.  CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN 
said,  that  his  hon«  Friend  had  &^ok.^w\A 
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him  OD  this  subject,  and  asked  him  to 
support  the  case  on  ivhich  his  Notice  of 
Motion  was  based.  This  he  refused  to  his 
hoo.  Frieud,  aud  added  that  he  did  not  see 
any  reason  for  re-opening  the  question. 
On  the  strength  of  that  answer  his  hon. 
Friend  had  gone  away  and  abandoned 
the  intention  of  bringing  on  his  Motion. 

Original  Question  put,  and  agreed  to. 

2.  Motion  made, and  Question  proposed, 

*•  That  a  sum,  not  exceeding  £560,000,  be 
granted  to  Her  Majesty,  to  ilefraj  the  Charge 
for  the  Pay  and  Allowances  (exclusive  of 
Supplies,  Clothing.  &c.)  of  the  Mililia  (to  a 
number  not  exceeding  135,546,  including 
80,000  Militia  Reserve),  which  will  come  in 
course  of  payment  during  the  year  ending  on 
the  31st  day  of  March  1894." 

Major  RASCH  (Essex,  S.E.)  asked 
whether  the  five  years'  Rule  in  connection 
with  officers  commanding  Militia  bat- 
talions was  now  carried  out,  and  would 
be  carried  out  in  future  ? 

Sir  a.  HAYTER  (Walsall)  asked 
whether  the  Secretary  of  State  for  War 
could  not  raise  the  number  of  men  who 
joined  the  Militia  Reserve  from  30,000, 
as  he  did  not  see  any  use  in  that  fixed 
number  ? 
•Mr.  CAMPBELL  -  BANNERMAN 
said,  that  in  regard  to  the  five  years' 
appointments,  he  had  not  inquired  into 
that  matter.  He  was  under  the  impres- 
sion that  they  were  five  years'  appoint- 
ments now.  He  was  certainlv  in  favour 
of  shortening  the  period.  The  matter 
mentioned  respecting  the  Militia  Reserve 
might  also  be  considered. 

Mr.  E.  stanhope  said,  he  had 
seen  in  the  newspapers  recently  a  pro- 
posal to  assist  men  on  the  Island  of  St. 
Helena  to  emigrate  to  the  Cape.  All 
Committees  that  had  considered  the  sub- 
ject were  of  opinion  that  they  should 
depend  upon  St.  Helena  for  local 
Militia,  but  it  was  said — "  You  cannot 
get  the  men  to  join.  They  want  to 
go  away,  and  if  you  impose  compulsory 
service  you  will  drive  the  men  away 
from  the  Island."  He  did  not  think 
these  dismal  anticipations  had  been 
realised  so  far.  He  was  told  that  owing 
to  distress  on  the  Island  a  certain  portion 
of  the  inhabitants  were  likely  to  run 
away  from  it;  at  any  rate,  it  was  desirable 
that  some  statement  should  be  made  on 
the  subject  by  the  Government.  Then, 
he  desired  to  know  what  steps  were 
being  taken  to  arm  the  Militia  with  the 
new   magazine  rifle  ?    -Everyone  agreed 

J/r,  Campbell'Bannerman 


that  it  was  desirable  to  give  this  force 
the  new  rifle.  There  were  great  diflS- 
culties  in  the  way,  the  greatest  of  which 
was  that  in  many  cases  there  were  not  at 
present  ranges  where  the  Militia  could 
shoot  with  the  new  rifle.  At  the  same 
time,  he  put  it  to  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man most  seriously  whether  it  was  not 
possible  to  at  least  arm  that  portion  ef 
the  Militia  which  was  included  in  the 
Third  Army  Corps  with  the  new 
weapon  ? 

Mr.  COCHRANE  asked  whether  H 
was  not  possible  to  increase  tlie 
number  of  non-commissioned  officers 
on  the  permanent  Staff  during  the 
period  of  training  ?  The  regiment 
with  which  he  had  the  honour  to  be 
connected  had  only  20  on  its  per- 
manent Staff — although  there  were 
800  privates  to  be  drilled — and  of  these 
20  there  were  always  five  or  six  away 
acting  as  canteen  sergeant,  mese 
sergeant,  and  so  on.  The  result  was 
that  50,  60,  or  100  men  had  to  be 
drilled  by  one  non-commissioned  officer^ 
and  that  was  far  from  satisfactory. 
Would  it  not  be  possible  for  regiments 
that  did  not  happen  to  be  training  to 
supply  non-commissioned  officers  to 
regiments  in  training  ? 

•Mr.  CAMPBELL  -  BANNERMAN 
said,  he  would  look  into  the  last  point 
mentioned.  With  regard  to  the 
magazine  rifle,  he  had  not  the 
figures  at  hand  as  to  the  number  avail- 
able for  the  Militia,  but  he  fully 
realised  the  importance  of  completing 
the  work  as  soon  as  possible,  especially 
in  respect  to  those  regiments  which  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  opposite  had 
referred  to.  The  story  concerning  the 
St.  Helena  Militja  was  very  amusing^ 
almost  comic.  The  upshot  was  this — 
they  found  that  if  they  were  to  substi- 
tute a  Militia  there  for  the  Regular  troops 
in  order  to  man  the  fortifications  they 
must  have  Regular  troops  in  order  to 
create  the  Militia.  Unless  they  had 
Regular  troops  there  they  were  told 
the  inhabitants  would  leave  the  Island 
en  masse,  so  that  they  must  keep  Regular 
troops  in  order  to  maintain  a  iK)pulatiou 
out  of  which  could  be  enlisted  a  Militia 
to  take  the  place  of  the  Regular  troops. 
Mr.  BRODRICK  wished  to  know 
whether  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  had 
yet  considered  the  point  he  had  promised 
earlier  in  the  year  to  give  attention  to— 
namely,  the  question   of  identifying  the 
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men  in  the  Militia  with  a  view  to  seeing 
that  a  man  did  not  join  more  than  one 
regiment.  In  connection  with  the  Army 
Reserve,  the  right  hou.  Gentleman  had 
said  he  would  consider  whether  it  would 
not  be  possible  to  require  Militiamen  to 
report  themselves  on  one  given  day  at 
some  convenient  place  or  places. 
Would  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  con- 
sider the  matter  between  now  and  the 
Autumn  Session  ? 

•Mr.  CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN  : 
Yes. 

Question  put,  and  agreed  to. 

Resolutions  to  be  reported  To- 
morrow ;  Committee  to  sit  again  To- 
morrow. 

SEA     FISHERIES    REGULATION   (SCOT- 
LAND) BILL. -(No.  244.) 

COMMITTEE. 

Order  for  Committee  read. 

Mr.  ANSTRUTHER  said,  he  wished 
to  move — 

"That  it  be  an  Instruction  to  the  Com- 
mittee that  they  have  power  to  insert  Clauses 
empowering  fishery  (listrict  committees  to 
issue  licences  to  persons  to  capture  salmon  in 
unchartered  territorial  waters." 

He  had  reason  to  believe  that  since  the 
Second  Reading  of  the  Bill  the  Secretary 
for  Scotland  had  changed  his  opinion 
as  to  the  introduction  of  his  (Mr. 
Anstru therms)  clauses  dealing  with  salmon 
fishing  in  the  sea.  On  that  occasion  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  expressed  the 
opinion  that  if  means  could  be  found  to 
enable  fishermen  to  catch  salmon  in  the 
open  sea,  he  would  give  every  assistance 
in  his  power  to  it.  He  made  this  Motion 
now  in  order  to  know  from  the  Secretary 
for  Scotland  as  to  whv  it  was  he  could 
not  now  agree  to  the  proposals  which  he 
(Mr.  Anstruther)  foreshadowed  on  the 
Second  Reading.  He  had,  however,  re- 
ceived an  intimation  the  other  night  that 
the  Government  could  not  hope  to  carry 
the  Bill  through  Committee  at  this  period 
of  the  Session,  unless  he  was  willing  to 
abstain  from  pressing  the  clauses  dealing 
with  the  salmon  fishing  which  stood  in 
his  name.  His  constituents  were  greatly 
interested  in  this  part  of  the  Bill,  and  he 
was  bound  to  move  the  Instruction  in 
order  to  bring  forward  the  clauses,  and  so 
to  give  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  an 
opportunity  of  explaining  why  he  could 
not  now  assent  to  the  proposals  he  had 


foreshadowed  on  the  Second  Reading  of 
the  Bill.  It  was  a  great  disappointment 
to  him  that  the  Committee  stage  of  the 
Bill  had  only  been  brought  on  at  this 
period  of  the  Session  and  at  this  hour  of 
the  night.  He  begged  to  move  the  In- 
struction which  stood  in  his  name. 

Motion  made,  and  Question  proposed. 

"  That  it  be  an  Instruction  to  the  Committee 
that  they  have  power  to  insert  Clauses  em- 
powering fishery  district  committees  to  issue 
licences  to  persons  to  capture  salmon  in  un- 
chartered territorial  waters."— (i/r.  An 
ttrvther.') 

The     secretary     for    SCOT- 

LAND  (Sir  G.  Trevelyan,  Glasgow, 

Bridgeton)  said,  he  was  of  opinion  that 

most  Members  present  acquiesced  in  what 
had  taken  place  at  a  meeting  a  few  days 
ago  in  regard  to  this  Bjll,  and  that  was 
that  the  measure  should  be  considered  as 
non-contentious.  It  was  only  on  the  con- 
dition that  the  Bill  was  non-contentious 
that  it  could  be  passed  through  the 
House.  Under  these  circumstances,  he 
must  appeal  to  the  hon.  Member  to  with- 
draw his  Instruction.  The  only  chance 
of  this  Bill  passing  was  that  all  Members 
should  agree  that  all  Amendments  pro- 
posed should  be  absolutely  congenial  to 
the  general  provisions  of  the  Bill.  He 
believed  that  there  was  a  very  universal 
wish  amongst  Scottish  Members  that  the 
Bill  should  pass ;  and,  therefore,  he  asked 
hon.  Members  to  make  this  sacrifice, 
beginning  with  his  hon.  Friend  who  had 
moved  this  Amendment. 

Motion,  by  leave,  withdrawn. 

•Sir  W.  WEDDERBURN  rose  to 
move  an  Instruction  with  respect  to  fore- 
shores, but 

•Mr.  speaker  ruled  that  it  did  not 
come  within  the  scope  of  the  Bill. 

Motion  made,  and  Question,  "  That 
Mr.  Speaker  do  now  leave  the  Chair,'* 
put,  and  agreed  to. 

Bill  considered  in  Committee. 

(In  the  Committee.) 

Clause  6. 

•Mr.  HOZIER  (Lanarkshire,  S.)  said, 
that  as  an  assessment  was  to  be  levied 
on  all  seaboard  counties,  he  would  like 
to  know  what  seaboard  counties  were  ? 

Sir  G.  TREVELYAN  said,  it  would 
be  much  easier  to  tell  him  what  were 
not  seaboard  counties.  They  were  Perth, 
Lanark,  Peebles,  Selkirk,  and  Ro5Lbwt%V\^ 
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Dr.  FARQUHARSON  (Aberdeen-  Mr.  ANSTRUTHER  said,  he  hoped 
shire,  W.)  said,  he  had  given  notice  that  the  Government  would  hold  out 
of  a  Motion  for  the  omission  of  Sub-  hope  of  giving  effect  on  a  future  occasion 
section  3  of  Clause  6,  relating  to  to  the  object  of  his  Amendment, 
rates.  The  provision  in  the  sub-section  Sir  G.  TREVELYAN  said,  when 
permitting  the  levying  of  a  maximum  the  Estimate  for  the  Fishery  Board  came 
rate  of  3d.  in  the  £1  had  naturally  caused  on  he  would  favourably  consider  the  pro- 
some  alarm  in  his  constituency  ;  but  he  priety  of  allowing  the  travelling  expenses 
understood  that  the  Government  were  of  those  members  not  of  the  Fishery 
prepared  to  reduce  the  maximum  to  Id.,  Committees,  but  of  the  Fishery  Board, 
and  in  that  case  he  would  not  press  his  who  were  sent  up  by  the  Fishery  Com- 
Motiou.  mittees,  and  to  whom   the  payment  of 

Mr.    COCHRANE    said,    the    vote  their   expenses  might  be  rather  a  severe 

would  press  heavily   in  the  upland  dis-  burden. 

tricts,   and   suggested    that   the   burden  Mr.* COCHRANE  asked  if  the  right 

should  be  borne  m  Scotland,  as  m  Ire-  ^^^^   Gentleman  would  not  extend  it  to 

land,  by  the  Impenal  Exchequer  members  of  the  Fishery  Committees  as 

Sir  G.  TREVELYAN  wished  to  say  ^^n  p 
at  once  that  the  Government  were  quite  o       /-.    rr.r»T-.'.rT.^T  ^^  *  xt         i-   i    ^i    i. 
prepared  to  meet  the  wish  of   a   large  ^IR  G.  TREVLLl  A^    rephed   that 
part  of  the  Committee  by  placing  the  '"f'nt.ers  of  the  Eng.sh  Fishery  Corn- 
figure  nf    Id.   instead  of  3d.  in  the£l.  «""^''''    '"'*^ ^  T  ., ^     u    •!"■    *™7"'°^ 
That  would  bring  in  more  than  ample  expenses,  and  he  thought  it  would  l«  far 
money  to  cover  the  amount  required  for  *««  ••"•ge  a  question  to  consider  for  Scot- 
the  purposes  of  the  Bill.    It  was  true  '*""  *^**"*'- 
that  the  fisheries  of  Scotland  had  a  claim  Clause  agreed  to. 
on   the   Imperial  Exchequer,    but   that  „        „      r„r.T^TrT-.T  ir .  x^                i 
claim  was  to  a  considerable  extent  met,  ^IR   G.    TREVELYA^  proposetl  a 
because  a  larger  sum  was  annually  paid  "e^,.cl»y''e    (Power  to   prohibit  seme- 
out  of  the  Imperial  Exchequer  to  the  t™^!"'?  '"  certain  localities). 
Scotch  fisheries  than  was  paid   to   the  Clause  brought  up,  and  read  the  first 
fisheries  of  England.     He   agreed    that  time. 

the  fishing  industry  was  in  the  interest  of  ■•#  ,.            ,          ,  /-k      ^-                    j 

the  ma.,;  and  not  of  the  few,  and  that  Mofon  made,  aud  Question  proposed, 

was   the-argument  which  lay  at  the  root  .^'^f,»  ''^^  ^'*"««   ^    '^    *    ""''•'"•^ 

of  asking  the  entire  community  to  provide  *°^^' 

some  of   the   funds.      The   public   rate  Mr.  WASON  (Ayrshire,  S.)  thanked 

ought  to  be  applied    in   the  interest  of  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  for  the  intro- 

fishermeu  just  as  well  as  for  the  purpose  duction  of  the  clause. 

of  small  holdings,  allotments,  or  roads,  Mr.  COCHRANE  asked  what  were 

but  in   this  case  they  asked  the  counties  the  provisions  of  the  clause  ? 

not  to  undergo  a  great  expense  but  to  Sir  G.  TREVELYAN  read  out  the 

guarantee  a  certain  portion  of  the  cost,  clause,  and  explained  that  its  effect  was 

The  main  expenditure  would  come  from  to  enable  the  Fishery  Board,  if  it  chose, 

the  mussel  beds  which,  if  properly  worked,  to  apply  provisions  against  seine-trawling 

would,  he  was  convinced,  more  than  pay  in  particular  localities. 

the  whole  cost  of  the  Act.  Mr.   A.   G.   MURRAY    (Buteshire) 

Clau.se  amended,  by  the  substitution  of  pointed  out  that  whilst  under  the  Act  of 

**one  penny"  for  "threepence"  as  the  ^^^^  ^*^e  Fishery  Board  were  allowed  to 

maximum  rate.  P^s^  bye-laws  reducing  the  stringency  of 

the  general  law,  the  present  clause  would 

Other  Amendments  agreed  to.  enable  them  to  make  bye-laws  increasing 

Clause  S.  the  stringency  of  that  law.     He  thought 

The  following  Amendment  in  the  name  ^\^  Committee  might  fairly  accept   the 

of  Mr.  ANSTRUTHER  was   ruled  out  of  ^**^"/«  ""LT^^t^iIII.'  a  vS^c'^Tn       K 

Qj.jgj.. Mr.   MARJORIBANKS    (Berwick- 
shire) remarked  that  a  new  clause  which 

of  such  member  shall  be  paid  out  of  the  funds  Gentleman  the  Member  for    North-tast 

at  the  disposal  of  the  Fishery  Board."  Manchester    (Sir  J.    Fergusson)    would 

\ 
\ 
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havo  prohibited  seine-trawling  in  the 
whole  of  the  territorial  waters  of  Scotland. 
There  was,  however,  no  complaint  of 
seine-trawling  except  on  the  Ballantrae 
banks,  and  he,  therefore,  thought  that  the 
Government  had  proposed  the  best  way 
of  dealing  with  the  question. 

Mr.  ANSTRUTHER  asked  how  it 
was  that  so  much  lifirhter  a  penalty  was 
proposed  than  was  provided  for  in  the 
Amendment  Act  of  1889,  where  the 
penalty  mentioned  was  a  fine  of  £100  ? 

Mr.  MARJORIBAjSKS  replied  that 
seine-trawling  was  carried  on  with  a 
comparatively  cheap  instrument,  whilst 
beam-trawling  required  expensive  ap- 
pliances, and  a  more  costly  vessel  had  also 
to  be  used. 

Question  put,  and  agreed  to. 

Clause  read  a  second  time,  and  added. 

Motion  made,  and  Question  proposed, 
'^  That  the  Bill,  as  amended,  be  reported 
to  the  House." 

Mr.  ANSTRUTHER  asked  the 
Secretary  for  Scotland  if  he  could  hold 
out  any  hope  that  an  early  opportunity 
would  be  afforded  of  raising  the  question 
of  salmon  fishing  next  Session  ?  Would 
the  Government  be  likely  to  introduce  a 
measure  for  the  amendment  of  the 
Salmon  Act  ? 

Sir  G.  TREVELYAN:  Early  in 
the  Session  I  said  more  than  once  that  if 
we  could  pass  the  Sea  Fisheries  Bill  this 
year  I  would  do  my  best  to  introduce  a 
Salmon  Bill  next  year.  I  earnestly  hope 
I  shall  be  able  to  carry  out  that  intention. 
I  must  own  I  should  like  to  see  a  Private 
Bill  of  my  hon.  Friend  on  the  Paper 
early  next  Session,  whether  the  Govern- 
ment are  able  to  supplement  it  with  a 
Bill  of  their  own  or  not. 

Question  put,  and  agreed  to. 

Bill,  as  amended,  to  be  considered  To- 
morrow. 

SUPPLY— REPORT. 

Resolutions  [9th  September]  reported. 

CIVIL    SERVICES    AND    REVENUE 
DEPARTMENTS,  1893-4. 

Class  II. 

1.  *'  That  a  sum,  not  exceeding  £36,059,  be 
granted  to  Her  Majesty,  to  complete  the  sum 
necessary  to  defray  the  Charge  which  will 
come  in  course  of  payment  during  the  year 
ending  on  the  31st  day  of  March  1894,  for 
the  Salaries  and  Expenses  of  the  Board  of 
Agriculture,  and  to  clefray  the  repayable  Ex- 
penses to  be  incurred  in  matters  of  Inclcsure  and 
Land  Improvement." 


Captain  NAYLOR-LE  YLAND 
(Colchester)  said,  it  was  somewhat  un- 
fortuuate  that  the  Debate  on  this  Vote 
was      brought     to     a     somewhat     pre- 
mature    aud    abrupt     conclusiou.      He 
trusted  that  the  Goverumeut  would  un- 
derstand  that  it  was  entirely  owing  to 
their  own  action  that  they  had  to  listen 
to  his  remarks  at  a  somewhat  late  hour. 
There  were  two  reasons  why  the  policy 
and    administration    of     the    Board    of 
Agriculture   should   be   thoroughly  dis- 
cussed.    One  was  that  they  had  to  discuss 
not  one  year's  administration,  but  two, 
as  there  was  no  discussion  last  year  on 
the  Agricultural  Vote.     The  other  was 
that  a  new  President  of  the  Board   of 
Agriculture  was  in  Office.     The  present 
was  a  period  of  deeper  agricultural  de- 
pression   than    had    ever    been    known 
before,  and  it  was  accompanied  by  the 
depopulation  of  the  country  districts  and 
the  over-population  of  the  towns.     The 
crops  were  smaller  this  year  than  they 
had   ever    been  before.      While    cattle, 
sheep,  and  swine  had  increased  by  about 
700,000  head,  the  price  of  corn  had  gone 
down  until  it  was  now  about  27s.,  and  al- 
together the  agricultural  outlook  was  about 
as  dark  and  disastrous  as  it  could  possibly 
be.     Under  these   circumstances,    it   be- 
came  extremely   interesting   to    inquire 
what   the    President    of    the   Board   of 
Agriculture  (Mr.  Gardner)    intended  to 
do  ;  what  were  his  propositions  and  what 
was  his  policy  ;  what  had  he  done,  and 
what  did   he   intend  to  do  ?    As  far  as 
could  be  understood  from  what  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  said  the  other  day,  he 
had  done   nothing,  and   intended    to   do 
nothing  ;    he    had    no  policy,    and  had 
no  propositions  to  put  before  the  House. 
He  was  among  those  who  at  first  thought 
it  was  not  necessary  to  pay  the  salary  of 
the  President  of  the  Board  of  Agricul- 
ture out  of  the  taxpayers'  money  ;  but  he 
changed   his    view    when    he    saw  the 
valuable   work   done  by  the  late  Presi- 
dent, the  right  hon.  Gentleman  the  Mem- 
ber for  the  Sleaford  Division  of  Lincoln- 
shire.     Again,   however,    he    had    had 
to  change  his  mind  on  the  point,  for  the 
present  holder    of  the   Office  had  done 
nothing      but      transact     Departmental 
duties.    It  had  been  asked  what  the  right 
hon.    Gentleman  should  have  done,  but 
it  was   not    the  duty  of  the  Opposition 
to  find  a    policy  for  him.     There  were, 
undoubtedly,  a  great  many    things    left 
undone    which    he    could  \wj^  ^^i^wa.- 
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plished  ;  but,  of  course,  he  would  be  out 
of  Order  if  he  were  to  tell  the  House 
what  he  couceived  would  have  been  the 
right  policy  to  have  adopted.  All  the 
right  hoD.  GentlemaD  had  done  had  beeu 
to  pass  two  small  Bills — one  as  to  pigs, 
and  the  other  in  regard  to  manures.  He 
seemed  to  entertain  some  extraordinary 
views  upon  agriculture.  The  other  day- 
he  told  the  farmers  that  the  game  of 
com  growing  was  practically  up. 

•Mr.  H.  GARDNER  :  I  never  said 
anything  of  the  kind. 

Captain  N  A  YLOR-LE  YLAND  said, 
he  was  quoting  from  memory,  but  that 
certainly  was  what  the  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman said. 

•Mr.  H.  GARDNER  :  I  never  said 
anything  of  the  sort,  or  anything  that 
could  be  interpreted  in  that  direction. 

Captain  NAYLOR-LEYL AND  said, 
that  the  right  hon.  Gentleman's  remarks 
were  so  interpreted  by  at  least  400 
people,  and  it  was  only  an  hour  pre- 
viously that  he  read  an  extract  of  the 
speech.  But  if  the  farmers  were  to  give 
up  corn-growing  what  were  they  to  do  ? 
He  supposed  that  they  were  to  cultivate 
cucumbers,  gooseberries,  raspberries,  and 
onions.  If  they  took  up  that  occupation 
they  would  be  departing  from  agricul- 
ture altogether,  and  that  certainly  they 
would  all  deplore.  He  had  to  complain 
that  the  administration  of  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  had  been  out  of  all  sympathy 
with  agricultural  iuterests.  There  were 
100  measures  he  might  have  bronglit 
forward,  but  he  had  only  produced  two, 
one  dealing  with  swine  fever,  and 
the  other  with  the  fertilisation  of  feeding 
stuffs.  There  were  some  diseases 
of  animals  to  which  he  wished  to  draw 
attention.  Two  of  them  had  spread 
considerably  of  late.  The  first  was 
anthrax,  which,  as  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man knew,  was  due  to  the  entrance  into 
the  blood  of  a  minute  bacillus,  which 
infested  certain  localities.  He  would 
like  to  know  what  the  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman was  prepared  to  do  with  reference 
to  that  disease?  Would  he  direct  that  the 
bodies  of  diseased  animals  should  be 
burned  in  quick  lime,  instead  of  being 
cut  up  to  the  great  danger  of  human 
beings  ?  Would  he  bring  in  an  Act,  if 
necessary,  to  do  that  ?  Again,  with 
reference  to  sheep,  was  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  prepared  to  give  Local 
Authorities  power  to  prevent  the  removal 
of  sheep   to   places    within   their    own 

Capiat  n  Baylor- Ley  land 


jurisdiction.  They  already  had  power  to 
prevent  the  moving  of  sheep  into  their 
own  district,  but  the  extended  powera 
were,  he  contended,  necessary,  and  would 
do  much  to  aid  in  the  extirpation  of 
certain  diseases.  Now,  he  found,  on 
reference  to  the  Estimates,  that  provision 
was  made  for  an  additional  private 
secretary.  The  late  President  of  the 
Board  was  content  with  only  one  private 
secretary ;  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
wanted  two  apparently. 

Mr.  H.  GARDNER  :  Perhaps  it  will 
shorten  the  hon.  and  gallant  Gentleman's 
discourse  if  I  say  I  have  only  one 
private  secretary. 

Captain  NAYLOR-LEYLAND  : 
The  Estimates  show  two.  The  private 
secretary  to  the  right  hon.  Gentleman, 
and  the  private  secretary  to  the 
secretary. 

•Mr.  H.  GARDNER :  There  is  no 
private  secretary  to  my  secretary,  but 
there  is  a  private  secretary  to  the 
Secretary  to  the  Department,  who  is 
a  permanent  official.  I  may  add,  as  the 
hon.  Member  is  so  interested  in  economy, 
that  my  private  secretary  only  has  £150- 
a  year,  while  the  private  secretary  to 
the  late  President  received  £300  per 
annum. 

Captain  NAYLOR-LEYLANDsaid, 
he  was  equally  devoted  to  economy  as 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman,  or  he  would 
not  be  speaking  at  that  hour.  There 
was  still  another  grievance  he  de8ii>Bd  to 
bring  forward,  and  that  was  that  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  had  not  a  seat  in 
the  Cabinet,  whereas  his  predecessor  had. 
Surely,  that  showed  that  the  present 
Government  did  not  take  as  much  interest 
in  <»griculture  as  the  late  Grovernment. 
Why  was  it  placed  in  such  a  position  of 
inferiority  this  year,  as  compared  with 
last  year.  In  conclusion,  he  would  ask 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman,  did  he  propose 
to  do  anything  at  all  for  agriculture,  and 
if  so  what  ?  Half  a  loaf  was  better  than 
no  bread  at  all,  and  they  would  cordially 
welcome  any  proposal  he  had  to  make. 

•The  PRESIDENT  op  the  BOARD 
OF  AGRICULTURE  (Mr.  H.  Gardner, 
Essex,  Saffron  Waldien)  :  I  deeply  regret 
that  the  hon.  and  gallant  Geutleman^s 
remarks  were  cut  short  the  other  after- 
noon, but,  at  any  rate,  we  have  now  had 
the  pleasure  of  listening  to  him.  I  will 
reply  to  his  criticisms  lo  the  best  of  my 
ability.  With  regard  to  my  not  having  a 
seat   in   the  Cabinet,    I   think  the  hon. 
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Gentleman  would  have  taken  a  rather 
strong  course  in  moving  to  reduce  my 
salary.  Surely  he  ought  rather  to  have 
moved  a  reduction  of  the  salary  of  the 
Prime  Minister.  I  had  occasion  when 
the  Vote  was  under  discussion  to  thank 
hon.  and  right  hon.  Gentlemen  opposite 
for  the  kind  sympathy  shown  me,  hoth 
inside  and  outside  the  House,  in  my  admi- 
nistration of  the  Agricultural  Depart- 
ment, and  I  only  regret  that  I  have 
failed  to  give  equal  satisfaction  to  the 
hon.  and  gallant  Member.  With  regard 
to  anthrax,  I  issued  an  Order  on  the 
subject  last  December ;  since  then  I  have 
issued  cautions  to  County  Councils  and 
Local  Authorities,  and  within  the  last 
few  days  I  have  sent  out  another 
Circular  which  I  think  will  meet  the 
views  of  the  hon.  and  gallant  Member. 
As  to  the  diseases  among  sheep,  I  have 
not  got  the  Orders  by  me  at  the  present 
moment,  but  I  will  refresh  my  memory  on 
tne  subject ;  and  if  anything  can  be  done 
to  carry  out  the  views  of  the  hon. 
Member  I  shall  be  happy  to  do  it. 
Finally,  as  to  the  private  secretaries,  I 
may  again  explain  that  the  second  private 
secretary  referred  to  is  the  private  secre- 
tary of  the  Secretary  to  the  Board,  who, 
like  all  permanent  officials  of  the  same 
standing  in  other  Departments,  is  allowed 
a  private  secretary. 

Resolution  agreed  to. 

"2.  That  a  sum,  not  exceeding  £21,674,  be 
g^ranted  to  Her  Majesty,  to  complete  the  sum 
necessary  to  defray  the  Charge  which  will  come 
in  course  of  payment  during  the  year  ending  on 
the  31st  day  of  March  1894,  for  the  Salaries  and 
Expenses  of  the  Charity  Commission  for  England 
and  Wales,  including  the  Endowed  Schools 
Department." — Agreed  to. 

"  3.  That  a  sum,  not  exceeding  £25,853,  be 
granted  to  Her  Majesty,  to  complete  the  sum 
necessary  to  defray  the  Charge  wnich  will  come 
in  course  of  payment  during  the  year  ending  on 
the  31st  day  of  1894,  for  the  Salaries  and 
Expenses  of  the  Civil  Service  Commission." — 
Agreed  to. 

"4.  That  a  sum,  not  exceeding  £33,467.  be 
granted  to  Her  Majesty,  to  complete  the  sum 
necessary  to  defray  the  Charge  which  will  come 
in  course  of  payment  during  the  year  ending  pn 
the  Hist  day  of  March  1894,  for  the  Salaries  and 
ExTjenses  of  the  Department  of  the  Comptroller 
and  Auditor  General."— Agreed  to. 

Resolution  o. 

"  That  a  sum,  not  exceeding  £3,353,  be 
granted  to  Her  Majesty,  to  complete  the  sum 
necessary  to  defray  the  Charge  which  will  come 
in  course  of  payment  during  the  year  ending  on 
the  3l8t  day  of  March  1894,  for  the  Salaries  and 
Expenses  of  the  Registry  of  Friendly  Societies." 

Captain  NAYLOR-LEYLAND  said 
that,  in  regard  to  this  matter,  he  should 

VOL.  XVII.    [fourth  3EBiEa.] 


like  to  ask  the  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer or  the  Secretary  to  the  Treasury 
if  some  additional  grant  could  not  be 
made  to  this  Office  ?  He  was  told  that  if 
a  further  £500  or  £1^000  were  allowed 
the  work  could  be  done  much  more  expe- 
ditiously, and  afford  greater  convenience 
to  all  interested  in  Friendly  Societies. 

The  secretary  to  the  TREA- 
SURY (Sir  J.  T.  HiBBERT,  Oldham) : 
If  the  hon.  and  gallant  Member  had 
been  here  on  Saturday,  he  would  have 
heard  an  explanation  of  the  whole 
matter.  He  will  find  the  report  in  The 
Times^  and  I  must  refer  him  to  that. 

Resolution  agreed  to. 

^'6.  Tliat  a  sum,  not  exceeding  £9,917,  be 
granted  to  Her  Majesty,  to  complete  the  sum. 
necessary  to  defray  the  Charge  which  will  come 
in  course  of  payment  during  the  year  ending  on 
the  31st  day  of  March  1894,  for  the  Salaries 
and  Expenses  of  the  Office  of  the  Ck>mmi68ioners 
in  Lunacy  in  England.**^Agreed  to. 

"  7.  That  a  sum,  not  exceeding  £84«  be  granted 
to  Her  Majesty,  to  complete  the  sum  neces- 
sary to  defray  the  Charge  which  will  come 
in  course  of  payment  during  the  year  ending  on 
the  31st  day  of  March  1894,  for  the  Salaries  and 
Expenses  of  the  Mint,  including  the  expenses  of 
Coinage." — Agreed  to. 

"%,  That  a  sum,  not  exceeding  £8,043,  be 
granted  to  Her  Majesty,  to  complete  the  sum 
necessary  to  defray  the  Charge  which  will  come 
in  course  of  payment  during  the  year  ending 
on  the  3l8t  day  of  March  1894,  for  the  Salaries 
I  and  Expenses  of  the  National  Debt  Office.*' — 
Agreed  to. 

"  9.  That  a  sum,  not  exceeding  £12,042,  be 
granted  to  Her  Majesty,  to  complete  the  sum 
necessary  to  defray  the  Charge  which  will  come 
in  course  of  payment  during  the  year  ending 
on  the  Slst  day  of  March  1894,  for  the  Salaries 
and  Expenses  of  the  Public  Record  Office." — 
Agreed  to. 

MADRAS  AND   BOMBAY   ARMIES   BILL. 

[Zor^fjr].— (No.  413.) 

COMMITTEE. 

Bill  considered  in  Committee. 

(In  the  Committee.) 
Clause  1. 

•Sir  R.  temple  (Surrey,  Kingston) 
said,  that  he  understood  the  Bill  was 
not  to  be  discussed.  He  objected  to  the 
whole  Bill,  but  would  not  oppose  it  being 
carriod  through  this  stage.  If,  how- 
ever, the  provisions  were  to  be  modified, 
then  it  would  be  his  duty  to  oppose 
every  Motion  having  that  object  in  view. 

•Mr.  NAOROJI  (Finsbury,  Central) 
said,  that  when  Lord  Kimberley  ])roposed 
the  Second  Reading  of  the  Bill  in  the 
House  of  Lords  he  gave  his  reasons  for 
submitting  that  the  Commanding  0^<(i«t 
should  not  continue  to  \>^  «b  ^^is^iex  o^ 
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the  Executive  Council,  and  also  stated 
that  all  his  Civil  and  Military  advisers 
were  of  that  view.  But  that  Lord  Cross 
opposed  him,  on  the  ground  that  the 
Government  of  India  was  in  favour  of 
continuing  the  Membership.  In  the 
Committee  of  the  House  of  Lords,  Lord 
Kimberley  again  tried  to  press  his  view 
against  the  continuance  of  the  Member- 
ship, and  also  urged  that  higher  salary 
would  have  to  be  paid  to  the  Commanding 
Officer  if  continued  in  the  Council ;  but  the 
House  of  Lords  carried  an  Amendment 
proposed  by  Lord  Cross.  But  since  then 
the  position  had  been  very  much  changed. 
The  Indian  Government  had  deliberately 
decided  in  favour  of  discontinuing  the 
Membership,  and  as  the  Secretary  of 
State  for  India  had  not  changed  his 
view  he  thought  Parliament  should  agree 
to  the  change,  which  the  Indian  Go- 
vernment desired,  and  which  would  also 
be  a  pecuniary  relief.  If  that  were 
refused,  he  thought  it  would  be  an  unfor- 
tunate occurrence.  He  hoped  that  under 
the  changed  circumstances  the  Amend- 
ment would  be  accepted,  and  that  the 
House  of  Lords  wpuld  be  induced  to  re- 
consider its  decision. 

Amendment  proposed,  in  page  1,  line 
27,  to  leave  out  the  word  "  continue,"  in 
order  to  insert  the  word  "  cease." — {Mr. 
Naoroji,) 

Question  proposed,  "That  the  word 
*  continue  '  stand  part  of  the  Clause." 

•The     under    SECRETARY    of 

STATE  FOR  INDIA  (Mr.  G.  Russell, 

North  Beds.)  :  I   regret   that   I   cannot 

accede   to   the   suggestion   of    my    hon. 

Friend.  He  is  right  in  thinking  that  the 
Secretary  of  StateforIndia,when  he  moved 
the  Bill  in  another  place,  was  favourable 
to  the  alteration  which  the  hon.  Member 
proposes,  and  it  is  equally  true  that  after 
some  changes  the  Government  of  India  has 
come  round  to  my  noble  Friend's  opinion. 
Wo  are  quite  aware  of  the  responsibility 
we  are  incurring  in  running  counter  to  the 
views  of  the  Government  of  India,  As 
to  the  point  of  expense,  my  hon.  Friend 
is  probably  a  little  premature  in  his 
anticipation.  Of  course,  it  is  true  that  if 
the  Commanders  of  the  Forces  in  Mailras 
and  Bombay  were  relieved  of  their  seats 
on  the  ExecutiviB  Councils,  it  might  be 
possible  to  reduce  their  salaries  ;  but  it 
does  not  follow  that  such  a  decrease  would 
of  necesBity  take  place. 

Mr,  Naoroji 


•Mr.  NAOROJI:  The  noble  Lord 
said  so  in  the  other  House.  I  read  his 
words. 

•Mr.  G.  RUSSELL :  That  was  an 
obiter  dictum  of  my  noble  Friend,  and 
the  mere  fact  that  he  said  it  does  not 
render  it  necessary  that  the  reduction  of 
salary  should  take  place.  Bearing  in 
mind  that  there  is  a  strong  concurrence 
of  authorities  in  another  place  in  favour 
of  the  Commanders  of  the  Forces  retain- 
ing their  seats  in  the  Council — remember- 
ing that  men  so  well  versed  in  Indian 
affairs  as  Lords  Northbrook  and  Cross 
hold  that  view,  and  regarding  also,  as 
we  do,  the  main  object  of  this 
Bill  as  of  great  importance — we  are 
not  willing  to  run  not  merely  the 
risk,  but  the  absolute  certainty,  of  losing 
this  Bill.  I  understand  that  the  House 
of  Lords  have  decided  not  to  take  any 
further  contentious  business  during  the 
remainder  of  their  Sittings,  and,  there- 
fore, the  Bill  would  have  to  be  hung  over 
till  late  in  the  year  if  we  agree  to  this 
Amendment.  Under  these  circumstances, 
I  regret  I  cannot  accede  to  the  wish  of 
my  hon.  Friend,  as  I  have  l)een  so 
desirous  of  doing  on  previous  occasions. 

•Sir  R.  temple  said,  he   desired  to 
express  his  entire  concurrence  with  the 
statement   of    the    Under   Secretary   of 
State    for    India    with    regard    to    the 
Amendment  which  had   been   inserted  in 
the  Bill  in  another  place.     Of  course,  he 
was  personally  opposed   to  the  Bill  alto- 
gether ;  but   if   they   were  to  have  the 
Bill  at  all,  he  was  anxious  that  this  sub- 
section should  stand  part  of  it,  because  the 
mischievous  effect  upon  the  Army,  and 
of  the  Native  Army  in  particular,  which 
would  result  from  the  Bill  would  be  pro 
tanto  mitigated   by  the  retention  of  the 
sub-section.     Experience  had  shown  that 
there  should  be  a  separate  Army  for  each 
Presidency.     That  had  been  admitted  by 
the    Indian    Government    and    by    Her 
Majesty's  Government.     The  separation 
of  the  Armies  was,  to  some  extent,   im- 
paired by  the  Bill ;  but  that,  again,  was 
mitigated  by  the  retention    of    the    sub- 
section,   because   there    would    Ije   some 
connection     between    the     Presidency's 
Government  and  the  Presidency's  Army. 
The  separation  of  the  Armies  was  good 
for     the    native    soldiers,    especially   as 
it  secured  their  needs  and  requirements 
being    attended    to,    as    they    were    by 
race,  by  nationality,  by  language  entirely 
distinct  from  the  Bengal  Army.     Again, 
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the  result  of  the  Commander-in-Chief 
sitting  OD  the  Council  would  diminish 
somewhat  the  excessive  centralisation. 
He  believed  that  the  great  administrative 
danger  which  threatened  that  Empire  was 
excessive  centralisation  at  Calcutta  and 

•Sir  W.  WEDDERBURN  (Banffshire) 
said,  he  was  sorry  that  the  Under  Secre- 
tary of  State  for  India  had  not  been  able 
to  accept  the  Amendment  before  the 
Committee.  He  had  been  for  many  years 
Secretary  to  the  Government  of  Bombay. 
He  knew  the  inner  working  of  the 
present  system,  and  could  say  that 
if  ths  Commander-in-Chief  was  made 
a  Member  of  the  Executive  Council,  it 
would  not  tend  either  to  military  disci- 
pline or  tothegood  civil  administration  of 
the  Presidency,  The  Bombay  Board  of 
Government  consisted  now  of  the 
Governor,  the  Commauder-iu-Cliief,  and 
of  two  Civil  Members  of  the  Council. 
Therefore,  whenever  the  Commander- 
in-Chief  voted  for  the  Governor,  that 
enabled  the  Governor  to  use  his 
casting  vote  in  the  Council,  and  be 
could  carry  anything  he  liked  with 
the  help  of  the  C cm mantter- in-Chief  as 
against  the  Civil  Members  of  the  Govern- 
ment. As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  Com- 
ma nder-in-Chief  did  not  take  a  large 
share  in  ordinary  civil  affairs.  He  would 
only  attend  the  Council  to  oblige  the 
Governor,  and,  having  obliged  the 
Governor,  he  would  espeot  the  Governor 
to  help  him  iu  any  contest  he  might  have 
-with  the  Commander-in-Chief  of  India, 
^ud  might  thereby  be  able  to  oonnt«ract 
"(he  policy  established  at  Calcutta.  Extra 
«ost  would  be  involved  if  the  Commander- 
JD-Chief  was  appointed  to  the  Council, 
«nd  the  result  would  l)e  mischief,  instead 
of  benefit.  He,  therefore,  had  great 
pleasure  in  supporting  the  Amendment. 

•Mr.  EGERTON  ALLEN  (Pem- 
broke, &e.)  said,  the  Under  Secretary 
«f  Stale  for  India  had  said  he  did 
not  wish  to  run  counter  to  the 
Government  of  India,  but  he  was 
obliged  10  do  so  in  order  to  satisf/ 
another  place.  But  the  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman, in  refusing  to  accept  the  Amend- 
ment, was  not  only  running  counter  to  the 
Government  of  India,  but  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  for  India.  It  was  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  for  India  who  had  originated 
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the  idea  of  excluding  the  Commanders  of 
the  Forces  in  Madras  and  Bombay  from 
the  Council  of  the  Governor.  He  tele- 
graphed to  the  Viceroy,  2l8t  Mareh — 

"Presidential  CommoDds.  Opinion  here  is 
adverse  to  retention  as  Members  of  Council  ctf 
the  Commandere  of  the  Forces  in  Hadraa  and 
Bombay ;  and  unless  jou  object,  a  clause  ex- 
cludine  them  ivill  be  introduced  into  the 
Bill." 
To  which  the  Viceroy  replied — 

«  Madras  and  Bombaj  Commands.  We  have 
no  objection  to  the  proposals  in  jour  telegram 
of  the2l8t." 

And  it  was  this  excluding  clause 
which  had  been  struck  out  of  the  Bill 
by  the  Lords,  and  which  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber for  Central  Fins  bury  now  endeavoured 
to  introduce  into  the  Bill  again.  On  the 
1 1th  July,  after  the  amendment  of  the 
clause  made  by  the  Lords,  the  Viceroy  in 
Council  wrot©^ — 

"  We,  had,  as  we  have  reminded  your  Lord- 
ship in  paragraph  3  of  this  Despatch,  on  a 
former  occaaion  stated  that  we  saw  no  reason 
why  the  saccesHors  of  the  then  Commanders-In- 
Chief  should  not  be  members  of  the  Local 
Councils.  Rut  a  further  eiamiuation  o(  the 
question  led  us  to  doubt  the  correctness  of  this 
conclusion,  and  the  Viceroy's  telegram  of  the 
2*th  March  was  accordingly  addressed  to  your 
Loniship.  We  now  desire  lo  express  our 
deliberate  adherence  to  the  view  indicated  in 
that  telef^Rim ;  and,  although  we  attach  so 
much  importance  to  the  early  passing  of  the  Bill 
now  before  Parliament  that  we  should  not  be  dis- 
posed to  raise  an;  points  which  might  diminish 
its  chance  of  becoming  law,  we  have  no  hesita- 
tion in  saying  that  we  prefer,  for  the  reasons 
stated  above,  the  original  draft  of  section  1 
(3)  to  the  section  as  altered  bj  the  Amend- 
ment introduced  in  the  House  of  Lords." 
There  was  no  doubt  that  the  best  opinion 
was  altogether  in  favour  of  the  clause 
as  it  stood  before  amendment  by  the 
Lords,  and  the  only  reason  for  not  follow- 
ing  that  opinion  was  because  the  House 
of  Lords  would  not  pass  the  Bill  if  their 
Amendment  were  disagreed  with.  If 
the  Commons  were  to  give  way  to  a 
threat  of  that  sort  they  might  as  well 
give  up  attempting  legislation  at  alt,  bo- 
cause  all  the  Lords  would  have  to  say  in 
order  to  defeat  a  Bill  was  that  they 
would  not  allow  the  Amendments  of  the 
Commons  to  pass.  The  question  really 
was,  whether  the  Ameudmeut,  which  was 
supported  by  the  weight  of  opinion, 
^hould  be  accepted,  or  rejected,  becoose 
of  a  threat  of  tlie  Lords  ? 

•.SiK  R.  TEMPLE  :  The  Debate  has 
becOuio  very  couteulious.  I  therefore 
beg  ti>  move,  Mr.  Mellor,  tVa-^-^wvi^^A 
Progrefi*,  and  aaV  \ea.-vft  W>  mX  »%»;vvv. 
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Motion  made,  and  Question  proposed. 
That  the  Chairman  do  report  Progress, 

and  ask  leave  to  sit   again/' — {Sir  R, 

Temple,) 

*Mr.  G.  RUSSELL  :  I  have  no  ob- 
jection to  the  Motion  of  the  hon.  Baronet. 
I  did  not  think  this  contention  would  arise. 

Question  put. 

The  House  divided  : — Ayes  57  ;  Noes 
37.— (Division  List,  No.  303.) 

Committee  report  Progress ;  to  sit 
again  To-morrow. 

PUBLIC  AUTHORITIBS  PROTECTION 
BILL  [Z<>rrf#].-<No.  270.) 

SECOND    BEADING. 

Order  for  Second  Reading  read. 

The  PARLIAMENTARY  SECRE- 
TARY TO  THE  TREASURY  (Mr. 
Marjoribanks,  Berwickshire)  said,  he 
hoped  there  would  be  no  objection  to  the 
Bill,  which  was  simply  a  useful  and  neces- 
sary codification  of  laws  already  existing. 

Mr.  T.  W.  RUSSELL  (Tyrone,  S.) 
asked,  were  they  to  understand  that  this 
was  not  a  new  law  ? 

Mr.  marjoribanks  :  No. 

Mr.  T.  H.  BOLTON  (St.  Pancras, 
N.)  :  Entirely  codification  ? 

Mr.  marjoribanks  :  Yes. 

Mr.  T.  H.  BOLTON  :  Entirely  ? 

Mr.  marjoribanks  :  Entirely. 

Motion  made,  and  Question,  '^  That 
the  Bill  be  now  read  a  second  time,*'  put, 
and  agreed  to. 

Bill  committed  for  To-morrow. 

TRUSTEE  (CONSOLIDATION)   BILL 
[X<»r<i*]— (No.  439.) 

Order  for  Committee  read. 

Mr.  T.  H.  BOLTON  wished  to  know 
if  this  was  entirely  a  Consolidation  Bill  ? 

Mr.  marjoribanks  :  Entirely. 

Mr.  T.  H.  BOLTON  :  There  is  no 
new  law  contained  in  it  ? 

Mr.  marjoribanks  :  No. 

Bill  considered  in  Committee,  and  re- 
ported, without  Amendment ;  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed. 

MESSAGE  FROM  THE  LORDS. 

That  they  have  agreed  to — Consoli- 
dated Fund  (No.  4)  Bill. 

Public  Health  (London)  Act  (189P 
Amendment  Bill.  ' 

Naval  Defence  Amendment  Bill  with- 
out Amendment.  \ 

Fertilisers  and  Feeding  Stiiffa'  Bill, 
with  Amendments.  >' 


V 


LIGHT   RAILWAYS    (IRELAND)   BILL. 

(No.  454.) 
Read  the  third  time,  and  passed. 

BUILDING    SOCIETIES    (No.    2)    (re-eom- 
mUted)  BILL.— (No.  404.) 
Order  for   Committee   read,   and  dis- 
charged. 

Bill  withdrawn. 

EVIDENCE  IN  CRIMINAL  CASES  BILL 
[Xwrf*].— (No.315.) 

Onler  for  Second  Reading  read,  and 
discharged. 

Bill  withdrawn. 

FATAL     ACCIDENTS    INQUIRY     (SCOT- 
LAND) BILL.— (No.  415.) 
Order  for  Consideration,  as  amended 
by  the  Standing  Committee,   read,  and 
discharged. 

Bill  withdrawn. 

SUPREME  COURT  OP  JUDICATURE  BILL 
[Lords].— (Jifo.  444.) 
Order  for  Second  Reading  read,  and 
discharged. 

Bill  withdrawn. 

BILLS  OF  SALE  BILL  [Lords].— (So.  280.) 
Order  for  Second  Reading  read,  and 
discharged. 

Bill  withdrawn. 

STATUTE  LAW    REVISION  (No.   2)   BILL 
[Lords].— (;So.  437.) 
Considered  in  Committee,  and  reported 
without   Amendment  ;    read    the    third 
time,  and  passed. 

LAW  OF  COMMONS  AMENDMENT  BILL 
[Lords].— (yio.  442.) 

Read  a  second  time,  and  committed 
for  To-morrow. 

SECONDARY     SCHOOLS    (TEACHERS* 
REGISTRATION)  BILL.- (No.  87.) 

Order  for  Second  Reading  read,  and 
discharged. 

Bill  withdrawn. 

ELEMENTARY  EDUCATION  (EXEMP- 
TION FROM  SCHOOL  ATTENDANCE) 
BILL. -(No.  189.) 

Order  for  Second  Reading  read,  and 
discharged. 

Bill  withdrawn. 

Honse  adjonmed  at  Two  o'clock. 
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HOUSE     OF     LORDS, 
Tuesday^  12th  September  1893. 


COMMISSION. 

The  following  Bills  received  the  Royal 
Assent : — 

1 .  Consolidated  Fund  (No.  4.) 

2.  Naval  Defence  Amendment. 

3.  Irish  Education  Act,  1892,  Amend- 
ment (No.  2.) 

4.  Public  Works  Loans  (No.  2.) 

5.  Industrial  and  Provident  Societies. 

6.  Contagious     Diseases     (Animals) 
(Swine  Fever.) 

7.  Elementary  Education  (Blind  and 
Deaf  Children.) 

8.  SherifFCourts  Consignations  (Scot- 
laud.) 

9.  Public  Health  (London)  Act,  1891, 
Amendment. 

10.  Canal  Rates,  Tolls,  and  Charges 
Provisional  Order  (Leeds  and  Liverpool 
Canal.) 

11.  Canal  Rates,  Tolls,,  and  Charges 
Provisional  Order  (Navigation  of  the 
Rivers  Aire  and  Calder.) 

12.  Canal  Tolls  and  Charges  Pro- 
visional Order  (Grand  Junction  Canal.) 

13.  Canal  Tolls  and  Charges  Pro- 
visional Order  (Warwick  and  Birming- 
ham Canal.) 

14.  Local  Government  Provisional 
Orders  (No.  13.) 

METROPOLIS  MANAGEMENT  (PLUM- 
STEAD  AND  HACKNEY)  BILL. 

Reported  without  amendment,  and 
committed  to  a  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  Tuesday  next. 

COUNTY   SURVEYORS    (IRELAND)  BILL 

[H.L.] 

Commons  Amendment  considered  (ac- 
cording to  Order),  and  agreed  to. 

REFORMATORY  SCHOOLS  BILL  Lh.l.] 
Returned  from  the  Commons  agreed  to. 

STATUTE  LAW    REVISION  (No.  2)    BILL 

[H.L.] 

Returned  from  the  Commons  agreed  to. 
VOL.  XVII.  [fourth  series.] 


TRUSTEE  (CONSOLIDATION)  BILL  [H.L.] 
Returned  from  the  Commons  agreed  to. 

BURGHS  GAS  SUPPLY  (SCOTLAND)  ACT 
(187G)  AMENDMENT  BILL. 

Returned  from  the  Commons  with  the 
Amendment  agreed  to. 

ELEMENTARY  EDUCATION  (SCHOOL 
'    ATTENDANCE)  BILL. 

Returned  from  the  Commons  with  the 
Amendment  agreed  to. 

LIGHT  RAILWAYS  (IRELAND)  BILL. 
Brought   from    the   Commons  ;    read 
1^  ;  to  be  printed  ;  and  to  be  read  2*  on 
Tuesday    next. — (The    Lord    President 
[  E.  Kimberley] ) .     (No.  269.) 

House  adjoiirne«i  at  a  quarter  past  Three 

o'clock,  till  Tuesday  next, 

Three  o'clock. 


HOUSE    OF    COMMONS, 
Tuesday,  12th  September  1893, 


ROYAL  ASSENT. 

Message  to  attend  the  Lords  Commis- 
sioners. 

The  House  went  ;  and,  being  returned, 

Mr.    Speaker     reported     the     Royal 
Assent  to  several  Bills.   [See  page  937.] 

QUESTIONS. 


THE  LAND  TRANSFER  REGISTRY. 

Mr.  GREENE  (Shrewsbury)  :  I  beg 
to  ask  tlie  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
whether  Her  Majesty's  Government  are 
prepared  to  advise  the  application,  and 
to  apply  public  funds,  and  to  what 
amount,  for  the  purpose  of  establishing 
or  maintaining,  wholly  or  in  part, 
registries  and  officers,  or  to  provide  for 
expenses  and  compensations  so  as  to 
enable  the  provisions  of  the  Land 
Transfer  Bill  to  be  carried  out ;  and 
whether  Her  Majesty's  Government  have 
computed  the  expense  or  have  received  or 
can  furnish  any  estimate  either  of  the 
cost  to  the  public  of  establishing  and 
maintaining  the  proposed  system  of  com- 
pulsory registration  of  title  or  of  the 
revenue  likely  to  arise  from  the  charges 
to  be  payable  upon  registration  ? 

2  L 
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The  chancellor  of  the  EX-  ]  quisition  of  objects  for  the  Collections  of 

Provincial  Museums,  but  for  objects  for 
the  South  Keusington  Museum,  many  of 
which  are  constantly  in  circulation  out- 
side London.  I  have  taken  special  care 
that  a  full  proportion  of  the  objects  pur- 
chased with  the  sum  now  added  to  the 
Estimates  will  be  circulated  in  the  Pro- 
vinces* 

Mr'  JESSE  COLLING S  :  I  beg 
also  to  ask  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  if 
he  will  state  the  number  of  Museum 
keepers  and  assistant  Museum  keepers  at 
the  South  Kensington  Museum,  the 
nature  of  liieir  duties,  and  rates  of  pay- 
ment ? 

Mr.  ACLAND:  There  are  at  the 
South  Kensington  Museum,  as  will  be 
seen  bv  reference  to  the  Estimates — four 
Museum  keepers,  with  salaries  rising 
from  £500  to  £600 ;  three  Museum 
kefpers!,  with  salaries  rising  from  £410 
to  £500  ;  (second  grade)  eight  assistant 
Museum  keepers,-  £100  to  £400.  The 
keepers  receive  5s.  per  hour,  and  the 
assistant  keepers  3s.  per  hour,  in  addition 
to  their  salaries,  when  they  are  required 
to  be  in  attendance  after  6  p.m.  on  the 
nights  when  the  Museums  and  Libraries 
are  open  to  the  public.  The  total 
amount  paid  for  this  service  last  year 
was  £415  12s.  The  keepers  are  charged 
with  the  general  supervision  of  their 
respective  divisions,  including  the  regis- 
tration and  arrungement  of  the  objects,  in 
which  work  they  are  assisted  by  the 
assistant  keepers. 


CHEQUER  (SirW.HARCOURT,Derby): 
The  Government  do  not  contemplate  the 
necessity  of  applying  public  funds  for  the* 
purpose  of  the  Land  Transfer  Bill.  A 
very  low  scale  of  fees  (in  lieu  of  existing 
costs  of  conveyance)  will,  in  our  opinion, 
suffice  for  covering  office  expenses,  so 
great  is  the  number  of  transactions  in 
land. 

TURNER'S  DRAWINGS  IN  THE  NATIONAL 

GALLERY. 

Mr.  JESSE  COLLING  S  (Birming- 
ham, Bordesley)  :  I  beg  to  ask  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  if  he  will 
state  about  how  many  water-colour 
drawings  by  Turner  are  at  present  un- 
exhibited  in  the  National  Gallery  ;  and 
whether  the  Trustees  are  willing  to  pre- 
pare for  exhibition  in  Provincial 
Museums  and  Art  Galleries  larger  and 
more  adequate  Collections  than  are  at 
present  sent  into  the  countrv  ? 

Sir  W.  HARCOURT:  Over  600 
drawings  by  Turner,  in  water-colours  or 
pencil,  are  on  daily  view  at  the  National 
Gallery.  No  water-colour  drawings  re- 
main unexhibited,  but  only  some  rough 
sketch  notes,  chiefly  in  pencil,  on  leaves 
of  small  pocket-books.  In  1891  the 
whole  of  the  then  unexhibited  portion  of 
Turner's  drawings  was  carefully  sifted, 
and  everything  at  all  fitted  for  exhibition 
selected.  Out  of  these  it  was  found 
possible  to  form  a  Loan  Collection, 
which  is  at  present  in  the  Riiskin 
Museum,  at  Sheffield.  There  are  now 
four  circulating  Collections,  each  of 
which  contains  50  or  more  water-colour 
drawings  or  sketches. 

SOUTH    KENSINGTON    MUSEL'M. 

Mr.  JESSE  COLLINGS:  I  beg  to 
ask  the  Vice  President  of  the  Committee 
of  Council  on  Education  what  portion,  if 
any,  of  the  £3,500  increase  in  the  Vote 
for  South  Kensington  Museum  under 
Sub-head  F  (Purchases  for  Museum  and 
Circulation)  will  be  devoted  to  the  ac- 
quisition of  original  objects  for  the 
permanent  Collections  of  Provincial 
Museums  ? 

The  vice  PREvSIDENT  of  the 
COUNCIL  (Mr.  Acland,  York,  W.R., 
Rotherham)  :  The  increased  amount 
taken  for  purchases  is  a  restoration  of 
the  amount  taken  off  the  Estimates  in 
1892-3.     This  Vote  is  not  for  the  ac- 


WORK   FOR   ABLE-BODIED    DESTITUTE 

PERSONS. 
Mr.  KEIR  HARDIE  (West  Ham, 
S.)  :  1  beg  to  ask  the  President  of  the 
Local  Government  Board  whether  he 
can  now  state  the  extent  of  the  powers 
possessed  by  the  Boards  of  Guardians  for 
acquiring  land  and  opening  workshops  to 
enable  them  to  set  able-bodied  destitute 
persons  to  work  at  reasonable  wages ; 
whether  employment  so  given  necessarily 
pauperises  and  disfranchises  the  re- 
cipients ;  and  whether  he  will  cause  a 
Circular  to  be  issueil  to  Boards  of 
Guardians  setting  forth  these  powers,  and 
how  far  the  Local  Government  Board  is 
prepareil  to  co-operate  with  the  Guardians 
in  putting  them  into  operation  ? 

•The  president  ok  the  LOCAL 
GOVERNMENT  BOARD  (Mr.  H.  H. 
Fowler,    Wolverhampton,     E.) :    The 
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Law  Officers  of  the  Crown  have  advised 
that  the  powers  which  were  vested  in  over- 
seers of  parishes  under  the  43  Eliz.,  cap.  2 
(passed  in  1601)  and  the  59  Geo.  III., 
cap.  12  (passed  in  1819)  are,  by  virtue  of 
the  Poor  Law  Amendment  Acts  of  1834 
and  1835,  vested  in  Boards  of  Guardians, 

subject  to  the  control  of  the  Local  Go- 
vernment Board.      The  result  appears  to 
be  that  Boards  of  Guardians  have  power 
to  purchase  or  rent  land  not  exceeding  50 
acres  for  any  parish,  and  to  open  work- 
shops for  setting    destitute   able-bodied 
persons  to  work,  and  to  pay  such  persons 
reasonable  wages  for  their  labour.      The 
Law  Officers  further  advised  that  wages 
so   paid  would  be   parochial   relief,  and 
would  involve  the  same  disfranchisement 
as  other  relief   under   the   Poor   Laws. 
The  Law  Officers   are   also   of   opinion 
that  the  provisions  of  the  43  Eliz.,  cap.  2, 
enabling  the  overseers  to  require  or  to 
appoint   persons  to    work,   and,    if  they 
refuse,  to  cause  them  to  be  committed  to 
the    House   of   Correction,   are   still   in 
force.     Although  these  various    powers 
still  remain  on   the  Statute  Book,  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  during  a  long  period 
of   years   they   have   been   regarded   as 
obsolete,  and    since  the  passing  of  the 
Poor  Law  Act  in   1834  they  have  not 
been  acted  upon  by  Boards  of  Guardians. 
The    principle    by    which     Boards     of 
Guardians   have  been  governed    in   the 
administration  of  out-door  relief  to  desti- 
tute able-bodied  persons  has   been  that 
in  each  case  such  relief  should  be  given  by 
them  as  the  necessities  of  the  case  require, 
w?rk  being  provided  merely  as  a  test  of 
destitution.     The   adoption    of  schemes 
for   the  provision   by  Boards  of  Guar- 
dians of  work  at  wages  would  involve  an 
abandonment  of  what  has  hitherto  been 
regarded   as   the   principle  of  the   new 
Poor  Law,  upon  which  the  orders  as  to 
out-door  relief  which  have  been  in  force 
during  the  last   half*century  have  been 
based.     Whether  so   grave  a  change  in 
the    policy   and    administration   of    the 
Poor  Law   is  desirable,  and,  if  so,  whe- 
ther it  should  be  made  without  legisla- 
tive authority,  are  questions  on  which  I 
could   not  express    an    opinion  without 
the  sanction  of  my  Colleagues.     In  the 
meantime,  the  fullest  and  most  careful 
consideration  of  the  Local    Government 
Board   shall     be    given    to   the    whole 
subject. 


Mr.  KEIR  HARDIE  :  Arising  out 
of  the  very  full  and  satisfactory  answer 
of  the  right  hon.  Gentleman,  I  wish  to 
ask  him  whether  in  cases  where  two  or 
more  parishes  are  combined  in  one  Union 
the  Union  has  power  to  acquire  50  acres 
of  land  in  respect  of  each  parish  or  only 
50  acres   for  the  combined  parishes  ? 

•Mr.  H.  H.  FOWLER:  We  are 
advised  that  it  would  be  for  each  parish. 
Therefore,  if 'there  were  three  parishes, 
the  Union  would  have  power  to  ac- 
quire 1 50  acres. 

RAILWAY   RATES  IN    STAFFORDSHIRE. 

Mr.  JASPER  MORE  (Shropshire, 
Ludlow)  :  I  beg  to  ask  the  President  of 
the  Board  of  Trade  whether  his  atten- 
tion has  been  drawn  to  the  excessive 
character  of  the  railway  rates  charged  by 
the  North  Staffordshire  Railway  for  the 
carriage  of  Clee  Hill  stone  ;  and  whe- 
ther the  Board  of  Trade  will  use  the 
powers  conferreil  upon  them  by  Section 
31  of  "The  Railway  and  Canal  Traffic 
Act,  1888,"  for  the  purpose  of  inducing 
the  Railway  Company  to  reduce  the 
rates  to  a  reasonable  amount  ? 

The  president  of  the  BOARD 
OK  TRADE  (Mr.  Mundella,  Sheffield, 
Brightside)  :  The  Board  of  Trade  have 
communicated  with  the  North  Stafford- 
shire Railway  C  :>mpany  with  reference 
to  their  rates  for  Clee  Hill  stone,  and  they 
have  received  a  letter  from  the  Secretary 
which  I  shall  be  happy  to  show  the 
hon.  Member.  If  any  person  receiving 
or  sending  stone  by  this  railway  makes  a 
complaint  to  the  Board  of  Trade  of  un- 
reasonable treatment  the  Board  will  use 
the  powers  conferretl  upon  them  by 
Section  31  of  "  The  Railway  and  Calial 
Traffic  Act,  1888." 

THE  GENERAL  REGISTER  OF  SASINES. 
Mr.  PAUL  (Edinburgh,  S.)  :  I  beg 
to  ask  the  Secretarv  for  Scotland  whe- 
ther  h  is  the  fact  that  writs  given  in  at 
the  General  Register  of  Sasines  during 
the  month  of  May  last  were  not  given  out 
till  August  ;  and  whether,  in  view  of  the 
great  inconvenience  caused  by  the  delay 
in  the  recording  of  writs,  to  those  en- 
gaged in  the  winding-up  of  Trusts  and 
other  legal  business,  he  would  state  if  the 
working  hours  of  the  clerks  in  this  Office 
are  less  than  those  recommeudc  I  by  the 
Ridley  Commission,  and  generally  adopted 
in  the  Civil  Service  ? 
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The  secretary  for  SCOT- 
LAND (Sir  G.  Thevelyan,  Glasgow, 
Brtdgelon)  :  It  is  the  fact  that  several  of 
the  writs  given  in  for  registration  during 
Ma^  last  were  not  givou  out  till  August. 
But  I  must  point  out  that  no  fewer  than 
9,150  writs  were  lodged  for  registration 
in  Maj,  lieiug  the  largest  Duinber  in  the 
history  of  the  Register,  It  hss  not  been 
found  pot'sible  to  introduce  the  seven 
hours'  system,  because  the  Treasury 
«annot  accept  that  system  until  the  pre- 
sent Btatf  of  clerks,  now  in  the  course  of 
reduction,  is  reduced  still  further  to  meet 
the  additional  cost  in  salaries  which  the 
seven  hours  day  involves.  But  I  may 
add  that  the  pressure  in  the  work  takes 
place  at  the  terras  of  May  and  Novem- 
ber, and  that  a  special  sum  of  £600  is 
allowed  by  the  Treasury  to  provide  ad- 
ditional temporary  clerical  assistance,  iu 
order  to  meet  this  pressure. 

8ALF0RD  AND  THE  MANCHESTER 
SHIP  CAKAL. 

Mr.  KNOVVLES  (SalforJ,  W.)  :  I  beg 
to  ask  the  President  of  the  Local  Govern- 
ment Board  whether  his  attention  has 
been  drawn  to  the  fact  (hat  the  nuisance 
arising  from  the  Manchester  Ship  Canal 
has  become  dangerous  to  the  heallb  of 
the  iuhabitants  of  the  county  borough  of 
Salfoi'd  and  the  neighl>ourhood ;  and 
whether,  as  suggested  by  the  Council,  he 
will  direct  a  Government  inquiry  to  he 
held  as  to  the  best  meaus  of  dealing  with 
the  swbject  ? 

*Mr.  H.  H.  FOWLER  :  I  do  not  find 
that  the  Local  Government  Board  hove 
received  any  communication  from  the 
Town  Council  of  Salford  as  to  the  condition 
of  the  Manchester  Ship  Canal.  I  wilt, 
however,  very  carefully  consider  any 
representations  from  the  Town  Council, 
or  suggestions  by  them  with  regard  to 
the  mean^  of  remedying  the  nuisance  to 
which  reference  is  made  ;  but  at  present 
I  do  not  see  that  any  sufficient  advantage 
would  arise  from  a  Government  inquiry. 

PROCEDUnE  UNDER  "THE  ASSIZES 

RELIEF  ACT,  IHHft." 
Mh.  POWELL  WILLIAMS  (Bir- 
mingham, S.)  :  I  beg  to  ask  the  Secre- 
tary of  Stale  for  the  Home  Department 
whether  he  is  aware  that  difHcnltics  have 
arisen  in  relation  to  procedure  under 
"  The  Assizes  Relief  Act,  1S89,"  certain 
of  Her  Majesty's  fudges  holding   that, 
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notwithstanding  the  provisions  of  this 
Act,  prisoners  triable  at  Quarter  Sessions 
ought  to  be  committed  for  trial  to  the 
Assizes,  and  other  Judges  holding  other- 
wise ;  whether  he  is  aware  that,  in  con- 
sequence of  such  decisions,  great  doubt 
exists  as  to  the .  proper  course  to  be 
pursued  by  Magistrates  in  relation  to 
such  committals  ;  and  whether  he  will 
lake  steps  to  provide  for  a  uniform  and 
authorised  system  of  procedure  ? 

The  secretary  of  STATE  for 
THE  HOME  DEPARTMENT  (Mr. 
AsQUiTH,  Fife,  £.)  :  I  am  aware  that 
the  divergence  of  practice  to  which  the 
hon.  Member  refers  exists,  and  that  it 
gives  rise  to  difficulties  in  the  adminis- 
tration of  justice  by  Magistrates.  The 
matter  is  one  of  some  complexity,  and  it 
is  under  the  consideration  of  the  Lord 
Chancellor. 

YORK  CAVALRY  BARRACKS. 
Mr.  butcher  (York)  :  I  beg  to 
ask  the  Secretary  of  State  for  War 
whether  the  Government  contract  for 
the  painting  of  the  Cavalry  Barracks  at 
York  has  been  sub-let ;  whether  the 
sub-contractor,  to  whom  such  contract 
has  been  sub-let,  is  paying  bis  workmen 
employed  in  doing  the  work  contracted 
for  by  such  contract  wages,  which  in 
many  cases  are  considerably  below  the 
wages  generally  accepted  as  current  in 
the  trade  for  competent  workmen  ;  and, 
having  regard  to  the  Resolution  of  this 
House  of  the  13th  February,  1891,  what 
steps  the  Government  propose  to  take  in 
the  matter  ? 

•The  FINANCIAL  SECRETARY 
TO  THE  WAR  OFFICE  (Mr.  Woodall, 
Hanley)  :  Inquiry  was  made  into  this 
matter,  and  the  result  appeared  to  be 
satisfactory  ;  but,  in  consequeuce  of  a 
letter  received  this  morning  from  the 
hon.  Member's  Colleague  in  the  repre- 
sentation of  the  City  of  York,  a  further 
and  more  searching  inquiry  has  been 
ordered. 

•Mr.  BUTCHER:  Can  the  hon. 
Gentleman  say  whether  the  contract  has, 
in  fact,  been  suh-let  ? 

"Mr.  WOODALL  ;  The  contract  has 
been  suh-let  without  the  permission  that 
ought  to  have  been  asked  for  ;  but  J  will 
make  a  further  explanation  hereafter. 
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ABERDEEN  UNIVERSITY. 
Mr.  BENSON  (Oxfordshire,  Wood- 
stock)  :  I  beg  to  ask  the  Secretary  for 
Scotland  when  it  is  proposed  to  make  an 
appointment  to  the  new  Chair  of  Litera- 
ture in  Aberdeen  University  ? 

Sir  G.  TREVELYAN  :  The  Draft 
Ordinance  relating  to  the  Chalmers 
Chair  of  English  Literature  in  Aberdeen 
University  is,  I  am  informed  by  the 
Secretary  to  the  Universities  Commis- 
sion, awaiting  consideration  of  objec- 
tions when  the  Commission  resumes  its 
sittings  in  October  or  November,  and 
cannot  be  hiid  before  Parliament  till  the 
Autumn  Session.  I  do  not,  therefore, 
see  that  the  Ordinance  can  be  laid  before 
the  Queen  in  Council  till  March,  1894, 
and  fear  the  appointment  to  the  Chair 
must  be  deferred  till  after  that  date. 

DRAWBACK  ON    BRITISH  CIGARS. 

Mr.  R.  PRICE  (Norfolk,  E.)  :  1  beg 
to  ask  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
whether  his  attention  has  been  directed 
to  statements  made  by  The  Cigar  and 
Tobacco  World y  to  the  effect  that  by 
enforcing  an  old  Statute  (26  Vict.,  c.  7), 
which  has  remained  in  abeyance  for  30 
years,  and  which  provides  that  no  draw- 
back can  be  allowetl  on  exported  tobacco 
of  British  manufacture  which  contains  a 
greater  quantity  of  inorganic  matter  than 
22  per  cent.,  the  Board  of  Customs  have 
put  a  stop  to  the  export  of  British  cigars, 
which  was  returned  last  year  at  over 
£112,000  ;  whether  it  is  not  a  fact  that 
tobacco  leaf  from  which  cigars  are  manu- 
factured contains  more  than  22  per  cent. 
of  inorganic  matter ;  and  whether,  in 
the  interests  of  an  important  British 
industry,  he  will  at  once  give  instructions 
to  revert  to  the  practice  which  has 
hitherto  been  in  vogue  pending  the 
repeal  of  the  Statute  in  question*? 

Sir  W.  HARCOURT  :  The  Statute 
in  question  has  always  been  in  force. 
The  only  difference  is  that  cases  in  which 
the  cigars  presented  for  drawback  have 
contained  inorganic  matter  and  sand  to 
an  extent  exceeding  the  limit  prescribed 
by  the  Statute  have  occurred  in  consider- 
able number  during  the  last  few  months, 
whereas  before  they  had  been  very  in- 
frequent. I  have  satisfied  myself  that 
some  amendment  of  the  law  is  desirable 
in  the  interests  of  the  trade,  and  in  the 
next  suitable  Bill  a  clause  will  be  inserted 


legalising  the  grant  of  a  reduced  amount 
of  drawback  in  such  cases.  Pending 
such  legislation,  I  have  no  power  to 
suspend  the  operation  of  the  Act. 

PARLIAMENT   AND  THE    UNION  JACK. 

Mr.  ARNOLD-FORSTER  (Belfast, 

W.)  :  I  beg  to  ask  the  First  Commis- 

'sioner  of  Works  whether  Her  Majesty 

has  been  pleased  to  accede  to  the  request 

conveyed  to  Her  by  the  Lord  Great 
Chaml)erlain  that  the  National  Flag 
should  be  hoisted  upon  the  Palace  of 
Westminster  during  such  time  as  Parlia- 
ment is  sitting  and  Iler  Majesty  is  not 
within  the  precincts  ;  and,  if  so,  whether 
Her  Majesty's  Government  will  provide 
the  necessary  funds  to  purchase  and 
maintain  the  National  Flag  ? 

The  FIRST  COMMISSIONER  OF 
WORKS  (Mr.  Shaw  Lefevre,  Brad- 
ford, Central)  :  The  Queen  has  inti- 
mated her  consent  to  the  application 
made  to  her  by  the  Lord  Great  Chamber- 
lain, prompted,  I  presume,  by  the  hon. 
Member,  that  the  Union  Jack  should  be 
hoisted  on  the  Victoria  Tower  when 
Parliament  is  sitting.  I  am  informed 
that  the  cost  of  maintaining  a  flag  largo 
enough  for  such  an  elevated  position^ 
and  the  labour  of  a  man  in  going  up  and 
down  700  steps  twice  a  day,  will  come  to 
about  £25  a  year.  No  provision  is  made 
for  this  in  the  Estimates  of  this  year  for 
the  Department  of  the  Lord  Great  Cham- 
berlain, which  is  inchided  in  the  Vote  for 
the  House  of  Lords.  But  I  have  no  doubt 
the  matter  will  be  carefully  considered 
by  the  Treasury  in  the  preparation  of 
next  year's  Estimates,  on  the  application 
of  the  Lord  Great  Chamberlain. 

GIBRALTAR  COAL  STORES. 

Mr.  ARNOLD-FORSTER :  I  beg 
to  ask  the  Secretary  to  the  Admiralty 
whether  the  statement  recently  made  by 
the  hon.  Member  for  the  Normanton 
Division  at  a  meeting  of  the  Miners* 
Federation,  to  the  effect  that  the  coal 
stores  at  Gibraltar  were  cleared  out,  was 
accurate  ;  and,  if  so,  whether  the  state- 
ment applied  wholly  or  in  part  to  the  coal 
stored  for  the  use  of  the  Royal  Navy  ; 
and  if  he  can  state  what  is  the  amount  of 
coal  at  present  in  store  at  Gibraltar,  in 
the  Naval  and  Commercial  depots  re- 
spectively ? 
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The  secretary  to  the  ADMI- 
RALTY (Sir  U.  Kay-Shuttleworth, 
Lancashire,  Clitheroe)  :  The  Admiralty 
store  of  coal  at  Gibraltar  it  not  cleared 
out.  On  the  contrary,  it  now  contains 
the  full  stock  usually  maintained  there. 
There  is  always  a  large  stock  in  com- 
mercial stores,  but  it  would  be  contrary 
to  policy  aud  practice  to  state  the  amount 
of  coal  at  Gibraltar. 

THE  "VICTORIA"  COURT  MARTIAL. 

Mr.  GIBSON  BOWLES  (Lynn 
Regis)  :  I  beg  to  ask  the  Secretary  to 
the  Admiralty  whether  he  is  now  able  to 
state  when  the  Minutes  of  the  Victoria 
Court  Martial  will  be  laid  upon  the  Table 
of  this  House  ;  aud  whether  there  is  any 
prospect  of  these  Minutes  being  in  the 
hands  of  Members  before  the  discussion 
on  the  Navy  Estimates  is  resumed  ? 

Sir  U.  KAY-SHUTTLEWORTH  : 
We  have  at  last  received  proofs  of  the 
printed  evidence  from  the  printers.  But 
the  proofs  of  the  lithographed  plates  will 
not  be  ready  for  some  days.  Without 
these  the  evideuce  would  be  incomplete, 
and  there  would  be  no  advantage  in  pre- 
senting it.  Under  these  circumstances, 
I  fear  that  the  Blue  Book  cannot  be  dis- 
tributed to  Members  before  the  Adjourn- 
ment of  the  House  for  the  Recess. 

THE  COMPANIES  WINDING-UP  ACTS. 

Sir  iA.  ROLLIT  (Islington,  S.)  :  I 
beg  to  ask  the  President  of  the  Board  of 
Trade  whether,  and  when,  the  Report  of 
the  Committee  of  the  Board  of  Trade  on 
the  administration  of  the  Companies 
W^inding-up  Acts  will  be  presented  to  the 
House  and  circulated  ;  and  when  the 
Annual  Reports  of  the  Board  of  Trade  on 
Bankruptcy  and  Winding-up,  respectively, 
will  be  presented  and  circulated,  and  to 
what  date  they  wull  be  brought  up  ? 

Mr.  MUNDELLA  :  The  Annual 
Report  on  Bankruptcy  was  presented  on 
tlie  4th  instant,  ordered  by  the  House  to 
be  printed  on  the  oth  instant,  and  will 
be  circulated  shortly.  The  Statistical 
Tables  for  the  Report  on  Winding-up  are 
m  print,  but  it  will  not  be  possible  to 
present  the  Report  till  the  Autumn 
Session.  Both  these  Reports  will  be  for 
the  year  ending  31st  December,  1892. 

SMALL-POX  IN  THE  METROPOLIS. 

Mr.  BENN  (Tower  Hamlets,  St. 
George's)  :  I  beg  to  ask  the  President 


of  the  Local  Government  Board  whether 
he  is  aware  that  a  very  large  proportion 
of  the  cases  of  small-pox  admitted  of  late 
into  the  hospitals  of  the  Metropolitan 
Asylums  Board  have  been  of  the  vagrant 
or  casual  class  ;  and  whether  his  attention 
has  been  directed  to  the  Report  of  the 
Medical  Officer  of  Health  for  Southwark 
as  to  a  Salvation  Army  shelter  in  that 
district ;  if  so,  whether,  in  view  of  the 
serious  risk  to  the  public  health  and  the 
heavy  cost  to  the  ratepayers  consequent 
on  such  a  state  of  aflairs,  he  wuU  take 
steps  to  give  the  Sanitary  Authorities 
such  a  power  to  inspect  charitable 
refuges  as  is  already  possessed  by  the 
Metropolitan  Police  in  the  case  of  common 
lodging-houses  ? 

The  secretary  to  the  LOCAL 
GOVERNMENT  BOARD  (Sir  W. 
Foster,  Derby,  Ilkeston)  :  I  believe  that 
it  is  the  case  that  a  large  proportion  of 
the  persons  suffering  from  small-pox 
admitted  into  the  hospitals  of  the  Metro- 
politan Asylums  Board  have  been  of  the 
vagrant  or  casual  class,  and  I  am  aware 
of  a  Report  which  was  made  by  the 
Medical  Officer  of  Health  of  St.  George 
the  Martyr,  Southwark,  as  to  the  Salva- 
tion Army  shelter  at  Blackfriars  Road. 
The  provisions  of  the  Public  Health 
(London)  Act  with  reference  to  over- 
crowding and  the  sanitary  condition  of 
premises  apply  to  these  shelters  in  like 
manner  as  to  any  other  house  used  as  a 
dwelling.  The  Act  gives  the  right  to 
members  of  the  Sanitary  Authority  and 
any  officer  authorised  by  them  of  enter- 
ing, at  any  time  between  6  a.m.  and 
9  p.m.,  any  premises  for  the  purpose  of 
examining  as  to  the  existence  thereon  of 
any  nuisance  liable  to  be  dealt  with 
summarily  under  the  Act  referred  to.  In 
the  event  of  a  refusal  to  ail m it,  an  order 
may  be  made  by  a  Magistrate  requiring 
the  admission,  and  where  a  house  is 
alleged  to  be  over-crowded  so  as  to  be  a 
nuisance,  an  order  of  a  Magistrate  may 
authorise  the  entry  at  any  hour  of  the 
day  or  night  specified  in  the  order.  I 
cannot  at  present  give  any  undertaking 
to  propose  legislation  on  the  subject. 

THE   CASE  OF  ABRAHAM  MITCHELL, 
OF   DUMBARTON. 

Captain  SINCLAIR  (Dumbarton- 
shire) :  I  beg  to  ask  the  Secretary  for 
Scotland,  with  regard  to  the  proceedings 
at    the  trial  of   Abraham  Mitchell,  re- 
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cently  seuteueed  by  Sheriff  Lees,  at 
Dumbartou,  to  30  days'  imprisonment, 
with  hard  labour,  whether  he  is  aware 
that  Brown,  the  principal  witness,  ad- 
mitted at  the  trial  that  he  stole  the  book 
in  questioti ;  that  accordingly  his  evi- 
dence was  stated  hy  the  Sheriff  to  be  re- 
ceivable only  with  suspicion  ;  that  Craig, 
the  only  other  witness,  was  materially 
contradicted  in  other  evidence  ;  that  this 
was  also  admitted  by  the  Sheriff  in 
giving  judgment  ;  and  that,  on  the  other 
hand,  there  was  no  proof  that  the  book 
was  of  value,  nor  that  Abraham  Mitchell, 
the  accused,  was  ever  seen  with  the 
book,  or  ever  directly  or  indirectly  made 
use  of  the  book  to  the  detriment  of  his 
employers  or  for  any  other  purpose ; 
whether  he  is  aware  of  the  following 
facts — namely,  that  the  competing  firm, 
in  whose  interests  it  was  suggested  at 
the  trial  that  the  theft  was  committed, 
have  extracted  a  public  apology  from 
Messrs.  Stirling  and  Sons  for  that  un- 
founded imputation,  and  that  Mitchell 
had  been  in  the  firm's  employment  for 
14  years,  had  occupied  public  positions 
in  the  locality,  but  had  recently  differed 
from  their  representatives  there  on  public 
questions  ;  why  Brown,  who  admitted 
the  theft,  was  not  prosecuted  for  that 
crime  ;  and  whether,  under  the  circum- 
stances, he  can  see  his  way  to  allay  the 
intense  public  dissatisfaction  with  the 
outcome  of  this  prosecution  by  ordering 
the  immediate  release  of  Mitchell  the 
accused 

Sir  G.  TREVELYAN  :  In  answer 
to  my  hoii.  and  gallant  Friend,  I  must 
reply  that  I  cannot  enter  into  a  discus- 
sion of  particular  points  of  the  evidonee. 
The  evidence,  if  believed  by  the  Court, 
was  in  point  of  law  sufficient,  and  no  one 
who  did  not  hear  the  evidence  and  see 
the  witnesses  is  in  a  position  to  form  a 
judgment  on  it  as  against  the  presiding 
Judge.  I  have  read  the  correspondence 
between  Messrs.  Stirling  <&  Sous  and 
Messrs.  Steiner  &  Co. ;  but  Messrs. 
Stirling  deny  that  they  imputed  anything 
to  Messrs.  Steiner.  I  have  no  doubt  that 
my  hon.  Friend's  statements  as  to  Mr. 
Mitchell's  antecedents  are  correct.  The 
essence  of  the  charge  was  that  Brown,  in 
taking  the  book,  had  acted  under  the  im- 
pulse of  Mitchell.  I  cannot  go  back 
on  my  f  >rmer  decision. 

Captain  SINCLAIR  :  This  being  a 
questioo  of  the  credibility  of  evidence. 


what  remedy  is  there  available  for  those 
who  think  that  this  man  has  been 
wrongfully  convicted? 

Sir  G.  TREVELYAN  :  The  time 
for  a  remedy  has  passed.  There  were 
three  days  duriug  which  the  agent  might 
have  appealed  on  a  question  of  law,  but 
the  opportunity  was  not  taken  advantage 
of.  I  am  bound  to  say  that  in  tbe  course 
of  the  proceedings  there  were  occa- 
sions on  which  the  accused  might 
have  given  explanations,  but  he  failed  to 
do  so.  I  am  afraid  it  is  quite  impossible 
for  me  to  interfere  in  the  matter. 

•Mr.  HOZIER  (Lanarkshire,  S.):  Was 
the  prosecution  instituted  by  the  Pro- 
curator Fiscal  on  instructions  from  the 
Crown  Authorities  in  Edinburgh  ? 

Sir  G.  TREVELYAN :  I  have 
already  once  answered  that  question  in 
the  afHrmative. 

EYE  TESTS  FOR  THE  ARMY. 

Mr.  JEFFREYS  (Hants,  Basing- 
stoke) :  I  beg  to  ask  the  Secretary  of 
State  for  War  whether  he  is  aware  that 
G.  M.  Nicholson,  a  candidate  for  the 
Army,  was  twice  passed  sound  by  the 
medical  examiners,  but  at  the  last  ex- 
amination, when  he  passed  second  for 
the  Cavalry,  the  medical  examiners  re- 
fused to  pass  him  on  account  of  a  slight 
congenital  defect  in  one  eye  ;  whether 
he  is  aware  that  this  candidate  has  never 
experienced  any  inconvenience  from  the 
alleged  defect  in  his  eye ;  whether 
G.  M.  Nicholson  has  served  as  an 
efficient  officer  in  the  Hampshire  Ar- 
tillery Militia ;  whether  he  is  aware 
that  this  candidate's  eyesight  has  never 
altered  in  the  slightest  degree,  nor,  ac- 
cording to  the  doctors,  is  likely  to  alter  ; 
and  whether,  under  these  circumstances, 
he  will  consent  to  refer  the  matter  to  an 
independent  medical  authority  ? 

The  SECRP:TARY  ok  STATE  for 
WAR  (Mr.  Campbell  -  Baxnermax, 
Stirling,  <fcc.)  :  The  facts  are  in  the 
main  as  stated.  The  result  is  that 
Mr.  Nicholson  has  been  found  to  fall 
short  of  the  minimum  standard  of  sight 
required  for  the  Army,  and  I  have  no 
power  to  make  any  exception ;  nor 
would  it  be  right  in  any  case  to  do  so, 
as  the  general  opinion  of  my  Professional 
Advisers  is  that  that  minimum  is  already 
too  low. 

Mr.  JEFFREYS  :  Considering  the 
hardship   of    this    case,   and    that    this 
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candidate  was  twice  passed  as  soimd  by 
the  Medical  Authorities,  and  that  it  was 
only  OD  a  third  examination,  when  there 
had  been  no  change  in  his  eyesight,  that 
he  was  rejected,  cannot  some  exception 
be  made  in  his  favour  ? 

Mr.  CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN  : 
I  am  sorry  to  say  not.  Mr.  ^Nicholson 
went  to  a  London  specialist,  who  con- 
firmed the  opinion  of  the  Medical  Board 
that  the  eye  did  not  come  up  to  the 
minimum  of  sight  required.  I  should 
have  been  glad  if  it  had  been  possible  in 
any  way  to  relax  the  rules,  but  it  is 
not. 

ANTHRAX. 

Mr.  JEFFREYS  :  I  beg  to  ask  the 
President  of  the  Board  of  Agriculture  if 
there  have  been  anv  fresh  attacks  of 
anthrax  in  the  United  Kingdom  ;  and 
what  steps  he  is  taking  to  suppress  this 
dangerous  and  infectious  disease  ? 

The  under  SECRETARY  of 
STATE  FOR  THE  HOME  DEPART- 
MENT (Mr.  II.  Gladstone,  Leeds, 
W.)  :  My  right  hon.  Friend  the  President 
of  the  Board  of  Agriculture  has  requested 
me  to  answer  this  question  in  his  absence. 
The  number  of  outbreaks  of  anthrax  re- 
ported during  the  three  weeks  ending 
the  2nd  instant  have  been  11,  18,  and  13 
respectively.  The  business  of  enforcing 
ihe  provisions  of  the  law,  and  the  Orders 
issued  thereunder,  rests,  in  the  case  of 
anthrax,  not  with  the  Board  of  Agricul- 
ture, but  with  the  various  Local  Autho- 
rities under  the  Contagious  Diseases 
(Animals)  Acts.  I  have,  however,  ad- 
dressed a  Circular  Letter  to  those  autho- 
rities advising  them  as  to  the  nature  of 
the  disease  and  the  best  means  of  pre- 
venting its  spreading,  and  I  have  also 
issued  a  leaflet,  for  general  circulation 
amongst  stockowners,  describing  the 
symptoms  of  the  disease  and  the  steps 
which  ought  to  be  taken  on  its  appear- 
ance. I  shall  be  happy  to  supply  the 
hon.  Gentleman  with  copies  of  these 
documents. 

Dr.  FARQUIIARSON  (Aberdeen- 
shire, W.)  :  May  I  ask  my  hon.  Friend 
whether,  considering  the  persistent 
vitality  of  this  bai^llus,  he  will  press  the 
Local  Authorities  to  insist  on  the  burning 
of  the  bodies  of  all  animals  affected  with 
this  disease  ? 

Mr.  H.  GLADSTONE  :  That  is 
not  A   matter  which  comes  within  the 

Mr,  Jeffreys 


jurisdiction  of  the  Home  Office  ;  but  I 
have  no  doubt  my  right  hon.  Friend 
the  President  of  the  Board  of  Agriculture 
will  consider  it. 

THE  COAL  STRIKE  RIOTS. 
Mr.  NUSSEY  (Pontefract)  :  'I  beg 
to  ask  the  Secretarv  of  State  for  the 
Home  Department  whether  he  is  aware 
that  there  was  at  Castleford,  on  the 
occasion  of  the  recent  regrettable  riot, 
considerable  delay  in  obtaining  the  pre- 
sence of  a  County  Magistrate,  thus 
augmenting  the  disturbance  ;  whether  he 
will  communicate  with  the  Lord  Chan- 
cellor, with  a  view  to  the  appointment 
of  more  Magistrates  in  that  district ;  and 
whether  it  is  the  intention  of  Her 
Majesty's  Government  to  hold  an  inquiry 
into  the  recent  unfortunate  occurrences 
at  Castleford,  and  as  to  how  far  the 
persons  killed  and  injured  were  those 
who  took  part  in  the  destruction  of 
property  ? 

•SirC.  W.  DILKE  (Gloucester,  Forest 
of  Dean)  :  I  have  just  received  a  tele- 
gram from  the  hon.  Member  for  the 
Normanton  Division  desiring  me  to  ask  a 
further  question — namely,  why  the  troops 
were  brought  from  Bradford  when  there 
was  a  force  at  Pontefract  onlv  two  miles 
away  ;  whether  the  troops  were  sent  at 
the  request  of  the  local  Magistrates ; 
and  whether  they  had  any  right  to 
interfere  with  the  crowd  without  the 
presence  of  a  Magistnvte,  and  before  the 
reading  of  the  Riot  Act  ? 

Mr.  ASQUITH  :  I  cannot  say  why 
the  troops  were  brought  from  Bradford 
rather  than  from  Pontefract.  The  troops 
were  sent  by  orders  of  the  local  Magis- 
trate. I  am  aware  that  there  was  con- 
siderable delay  on  the  occasion  in 
question  in  obtaining  the  attendance  of  a 
Magistrate,  but  I  cannot  say  whether 
the  delay  augmented  the  disturbance. 
The  presence  of  a  Magistrate  is  necessary 
before  the  Kiot  Act  can  be  read,  and  by 
the  Queen's  Kegulations  an  officer  iD 
command  of  troops  acting  in  aid  of  the 
civil  power  is  forbidden  to  order  his  men 
to  fire  unless  distinctly  required  to  do  so 
by  a  Magistrate.  But  the  military  are 
not  obliged  to  wait  for  the  presence  of 
a  Magistrate  before  they  take  active 
steps  to  prevent  outrages  upon  property 
and  person.  I  have  received  complaints 
in  the  course  of  the  recent  disturbances 
in  the  West  Riding  of  the  difficulty  of 
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obtainiDg  tbe  attendance  of  Magistrates 
at  times  and  places  where  their  presence 
would  have  been  useful,  and  I  am  in 
communication  w^ith  the  Lord  Chancellor 
on  the  subject.  It  would  be  premature 
to  answer  the  last  part  of  the  question 
until  the  inquests  on  the  men  who  were 
killed  have  been  concluded. 

Earl  COMPTON  (Barnslej)  :  May  1 
ask  whether  the  Home  Secretary  has  re- 
ceived any  information  respecting  the 
action  of  the  Magistrates  in  Barnsley  in 
preventing  a  large  meeting  of  miners 
being  held  in  that  town  yesterday  ; 
whether  he  is  aware  that  the  meeting 
was  convened  to  express,  in  the  first  place, 
its  strong  disapprobation  of  the  lawless 
proceedings  which  had  taken  place  at 
Barnsley  in  the  previous  week,  and  to 
call  upon  all  miners  and  law-abiding 
citizens  to  do  their  utmost  in  assisting  to 
prevent  a  recurrence  of  the  same  ;  and,  in 
the  second  place,  to  protest  against  the 
action  of  the  authorities  in  importing 
military  into  the  town,  believing  that 
there  is  no  necessity  for  their  presence, 
and  demanding  their  withdrawal ;  and 
whether  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  can 
take  any  st^ps  to  cause  the  withdrawal 
of  the  Magistrate's  prohibition  ? 

Mr.  ASQUITH  :  I  have  no  informa- 
tion on  the  subject  beyond  what  appears 
in  the  newspapers  this  morning.  Of 
course,  not  being  aware  of  the  local  cir- 
cumstances, it  would  be  very  improper 
in  me  to  pronounce  any  opinion,  at  this 
stage  at  any  rate,  upon  the  action  of  the 
Magistrates.  I  have  already  taken  steps 
to  have  this  question  submitted  to  them 
for  observation,  and  I  will  reply  to  it 
when  I  have  got  their  answer,  in  the 
course  of  a  day  or  two. 

KEPORTED  OUTRAGES  IN  THE  EAST. 

Mr.  PAULTON  (Durham,  Bishop 
Auckland) :  1  beg  to  ask  the  Under 
Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign  Aifairs  if 
his  attention  has  been  called  to  a  state- 
ment made  recently  in  the  Press,  that  a 
number  of  headless  bodies  had  been 
washed  ashore  near  Salonica  ;  and  if  he 
can  sav  whether  there  is  anv  foundation 
either  for  the  report  or  for  the  suspicious 
which  are  alleged  to  have  been  aroused 
by  it  ? 

•The  under  SECRETARY  of 
STATE  FOR  FOREIGN  AFFAIRS 
(Sir  E.  Grey,  Northumberland,  Ber- 
wick) :  I  did  see  the  statement  to  this 


effect  in  the  Press,  but  I  am  glad  to  be 
able  to  say,  in  answer  to  my  hon.  Friend, 
that  it  is  absolutely  without  any  founda- 
tion in  fact. 

THE    WESTMINSTER    CHOLERA    CASE. 

Sir  H.  ROSCOE  (Manchester,  S.)  : 
I  beg  to  ask  the  First  Commissioner  of 
Works  whether  his  attention  has  been 
called  to  the  fact  that  the  house  in  which 
Mrs.  Bailey  resided  in  Westminster  was 
found  to  be  in  an  insanitary  condition  : 
and  whei;her  he  will  make  representations 
to  the  Westminster  Sanitary  Authority 
as  to  the  necessity  of  improving  the 
admittedly  unsatisfactory  condition  of  the 
Westminster  drains  ? 

Mr.  SHAW-LEFEVRE  :  I  have 
learned  only  from  the  papers  what  the 
hon.  Member  has  stated  as  to  the  in- 
sanitary condition  of  the  premises  where 
Mrs.  Bailey  resided.  I  have,  however, 
decided  on  more  general  grounds  to 
make  representations  to  the  Westminster 
Authorities  with  reference  to  their  drain- 
age. I  have  been  in  communication  with 
the  London  Council  on  the  ventilation  of 
the  main  drain  under  their  charge,  and 
have  almost  come  to  a  conclusion  with 
them  ;  but  I  am  informed  by  them  that 
the  arrangements  will  not  be  complete 
without  an  improvement  in  the  drains 
under  the  charge  of  the  Westminster 
Sanitary  Authority. 

THE  REJECTION  OF   THE   HOME  RULE 
BILL—FEELING  IN  IRELAND. 

Mr.  sexton  (Kerry,  N.)  :  I  beg  to 
ask  the  Chief  Secretary  to  the  Lord 
Lieutenant  of  Ireland  whether  he  can 
give  any  particulars  of  the  origin  and 
extent  of  disburbaiices  in  Belfast  and 
some  other  places  in  the  North  of  Ireland 
on  Saturday  and  Sunday  last  ? 

The  chief  SECRETARY  for 
IRELAND  (Mr.  J.  Morley,  Newcastle- 
upon-Tyne)  :  As  to  the  origin  of  these 
disturbances,  such  as  they  were,  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  their  immediate 
cause  was  the  rejoicing  of  the  Unionist 
Party  on  learning  the  result  of  the 
Division  on  Friday  night  in  another 
place.  The  outcome  of  the  different 
demonstrations  has  not  been  very 
important.  No  serious  personal  injury 
appeavs  to  have  been  sustained,  and  in- 
jury to  property  has  been  confined  in  the 
main  to  the  breaking  of  a  few  panes  of 
glass.     In    Belfast,    if  my    hon.    Friend 
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wishes  further  and  better  particulars, 
large  crowds  assembled  at  the  newspaper 
offices  on  Friday  night,  and  when  the 
result  of  the  Division  was  announced 
they  dispersed  quietly.  Some  Nationalists 
tried  to  get  through  a  police  cordon,  and 
being  refused  stoned  the  police.  One 
pane  of  glass  was  broken  in  a  Catholic 
public-house,  some  trivial  assaults  took 
place,  and  I  have  just  received  a  telegram 
to  the  effect  that  two  persons  have  this 
day  been  sentenced  to  one  month's  im- 
prisonment each  for  assaults,  and  that 
proceedings  are  pending  against  others. 
At  Lurgan  a  number  of  windows  were 
broken,  the  damage  being  estimated  at 
about  £5.  It  is  believed  by  both  parties 
that  these  injuries  were  committed  by 
bands  of  young  lads.  It  is  reported  this 
morning  that  two  houses  in  Lurgan  were 
fired  into  on  the  lOth  instant,  and  that 
shots  were  fired  at  another  house,  but, 
striking  a  wall,  they  did  not  penetrate  to 
the  interior.  At  Londonderry  a  large 
number  of  people  assembled,  but  there 
was  no  disturbance.  A  couple  of  panes 
of  glass  wore  broken  in  the  house  of  a 
Nationali^'l,  and  also  in  the  Protestant 
Sunday  School.  At  Coleraine  windows 
were  broken  in  the  Catholic  Church,  and 
in  six  private  houses,  including  the 
house  of  the  lion .  Member  for  South  Fer- 
managh. Stones  were  also  thrown  at  the 
police.  There  were  demonstrations,  but 
no  disturbances,  at  Dungannon  and  Cooks- 
town.  At  Omagh  and  some  other  places 
slight  disturbances  occurred.  Windows 
were  broken  in  some  17  houses  in  Mas:- 
herafelt,  but  no  one  was  injured.  That, 
I  think,  is  all  that  will  interest  my  hon. 
Friend  and  that  is  worth  stating. 
\^Laughter,'] 

Mr.  sexton  :  It  is  not  exactly  a 
laughing  matter.  I  wish  to  ask  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  whether  he  has 
heard  of  a  violent  attack  made  upon  a 
trade  procession  at  Belfast  on  Saturday, 
and  of  serious  injury  infiicted  upon  the 
members  of  one  of  the  bands  ;  whether 
the  hon.  Member  for  Battersea  (Mr.  J. 
Burns),  who  was  one  of  the  speakers  at 
a  labour  meeting  in  the  city,  was  threat- 
ened with  violence,  and  was  pursued  from 
the  place  of  meeting  by  a  disorderly 
crowd  ;  and  whether  in  any  part  of  the 
28  counties  in  which  the  Nationalists 
have  a  majority  of  the  population  there 
were  any  disturbances  in  consequence  of 
a  political  event  at  which  they  had  more 
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reason  to  feel  resentment  than  the  Unionist 
Party  ? 

Mr.  J.  MORLEY  :  I  am  glad  to  be 
able  to  say,  so  far  as  I  have  heard — and 
I  have  Reports  from  most  parts  of  Ire- 
land— there  was  no  attempt  whatever  on 
the  part  of  Nationalists  to  indicate  their 
vexation,  if  they  felt  vexation,  at  the 
political  event  that  happened.  As  to  the 
attack  upon  the  trade  procession  at  Bel- 
fast on  Saturday,  I  understand  the  stones 
were  thrown  at  two  of  the  Nationalist 
bands,  but  I  have  not  heard  of  anything 
that  happened  to  the  hon.  Member  for 
Battersea. 

Mr.  macartney  (Antrim,  S.) : 
May  I  ask  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
whether  he  has  reason  to  believe  that 
vexation  is  felt  anywhere  in  Ireland  at 
the  political  event  referred  to  ? 

Mr.  SEXTON:  You  will  find  that 
out. 

THE  DUKE  OF  EDINBURGH'S  DEVON- 
PORT  COMMAND. 
Mr.  KEARLEY  (Devonport)  :  I  beg 
to  ask  the  Secretary  to  the  Admiralty  if 
he  can  state  what  was  the  total  number  of 
days  upon  which  H.R.H.  the  Duke  of 
Edinburgh  was  absent  from  his  duties  on 
leave  or  otherwise  during  each  of  the 
three  years  of  his  tenure  of  the  appoint- 
ment of  Admiral  of  the  Port  at  Devon- 
port  ;  and  what  was  the  total  number  of 
days  upon  which  his  predecessor  was 
absent  on  leave  or  otherwise  during  each 
year  for  a  corresponding  period  of  time  ? 

Sir  U.  KAY'-SHUTTLEWORTH  : 
I  stated  last  week  that  during  the  time 
that  IJ.R.H.  the  Duke  of  Edinburgh  held 
the  appointment  of  Commander-in-Chief 
at  Dcvonpori  he  was  subject  to,  and 
complied  with,  the  Regulations  with  re- 
gard to  leave.  The  Admiralty  were  re- 
sponsible for  the  leave  which  was  granted, 
and  it  did  not  interfere  with  the  efficient 
performance  of  the  duties  of  Commander- 
in-Chief.  Under  these  circumstances,  I 
must  respectfully  decline  to  answer  the 
first  question  of  my  hon.  Friend.  With 
reganl  to  the  second  question,  the  prede- 
cessor of  the  Duke  of  Edinburgh  was 
granted  all  the  leave  for  which  he  asked. 
Answers  cannot  be  given  to  questions 
which  propose  to  institute  comparisons 
between  the  leave  granted  to  one  officer 
and  another,  especially  when  there  is  no 
doubt  as  to  the  fact  that  both  discharged 
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their  duties  to  the  entire  satisfaction  of 
the  Admiralty. 

Mr.  KE ARLE Y  :  Arising  out  of  the 
answer,  may  I  ask  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man whether  he  is  aware  that  the  public 
journals,  Service  papers,  and  others,  have 
stated  that  during  the  two  years  and  ten 
months  His  Royal  Highness  held  the 
poet  of  Commander-in-Chief  at  Devon- 
port  he  was  absent  no  less  than  379 
days  ? 

Sir  U.  K4Y-SHUTTLE worth  : 
No ;  I  am  not  aware  that  the  public 
journals  have  stated  anything  of  the  kind, 
and  such  statements  would  be  entirely 
contrary  to  the  facts  of  the  case. 

THE    CASE    OF    GEORGE    KINE. 

Mr.  CREMER  (Shoreditch,  Hagger- 
ston)  :  I  beg  to  ask  the  Secretary  of 
State  for  the  Home  Department  whether 
hia  attention  has  been  called  to  the  fact, 
as  stated  in  The  Star  of  the  7th  instant, 
that  George  Kine,  a  boy  who  is  now  13 
years  of  age,  was  in  March  of  last  year 
charged  at  the  Stratford  Petty  Sessions 
with  playing  truant  and  sentenced  to  be 
detained  for  four  years  in  the  industrial 
training  ship  Shafteshui-y ;  that  after 
being  so  detained  for  12  months  he  was, 
without  the  knowledge  of  his  parents  or 
friends,  drafted  into  the  band  of  the  First 
Royal  Warwickshire  Regiment ;  that  the 
boy  has  since  written  several  letters  to 
his  friends  complaining  of  the  way  in 
which  he  was  entrapped  into  the  Army 
and  begging  of  them  to  buy  him  out ; 
whether  he  will  state  what  the  Rule  is  in 
regard  to  the  transference  of  boys  from 
industrial  schools  into  the  Army ; 
and  whether  if  boys  of  tender  age  con- 
sent to  enter  the  Army  such  consent  has 
to  be  given  in  the  presence  of  their 
parents,  guardians,  or  friends  ? 

Mr.  ASQUITH  :  I  am  inquiring  into 
this  case,  and  would  be  glad  if  my  hon. 
Friend  would  further  postpone  this  ques- 
tion for  a  week. 

BAKEHOUSES  IN  THE  METROPOLIS. 
Mr.  CREMER :  I  beg  to  ask  the 
Secretary  of  State  for  the  Home  Depart- 
ment whether  his  attention  has  been 
called  to  the  startling  revelations  which 
have  recently  been  made  concerning  the 
insanitary  state  of  bakehouses  in  various 
parts  of  London,  the  filthy  conditions 
under  which  bread  is  made,  the  terribly 
prolonged  hours  of  labour  of  the  opera- 


tive bakers,  and  their  low  rate  of  wages  ; 
whether  the  power  to  order  a  careful  in- 
spection of  all  bakehouses  in  the  Metro- 
polis, and  to  compel  their  owners  to  put 
them  into  a  perfect  sanitary  condition, 
rests  with  the  Local  Authorities  or  with 
the  Home  Office  ;  and  whether  the  Local 
Authorities  are  making  any  eiforts  to 
remedy  the  evils  ;  and,  if  they  are  not, 
whether  he  will  forthwith  take  the  neces- 
sary steps  for  ascertaining  the  truth 
concerning  the  condition  of  the  places 
in  which  the  food  of  so  matiy  millions  of 
people  is  prepared,  and  also  the  condition 
of  the  operative  bakers  who  prepare  it  ? 

Mr.  ASQUITH  :  The  jurisdiction  of 
the  Home  Office  over  bakehouses  was 
transferred  by  Parliament  in  1883  to  the 
Local  Sanitary  Authorities.  In  London 
the  matter  is  regulated  by  Section  26  of 
"The Public  Health  (London)  Act,  1891." 
Whether  the  Local  Authorities  are  per- 
forming their  duties  is  a  question  for  the 
Local  Government  Board.  If  that  Board 
represents  to  me  that  there  is  in  any 
district  a  failure  of  duty  on  the  part  of 
the  Local  Authority  I  shall  consider 
whether  I  ought  not  to  exercise  the 
powers  conferred  on  the  Secretary  of 
State  by  Section  1  of  "The  Factory 
Act,  1891.' 


i» 


DUBLIN  DRAINAGE  WORKS. 

Mr.  JACKSON  (Leeds,  N.)  :  I  beg  to 
ask  the  Chief  Secretary  to  the  Lord  Lieu- 
tenant of  Ireland  whether  any  money  has 
been  borrowed  by  the  Corporation  of 
Dublin  under  the  powers  given  by  Section 
2  of  "  The  Provisional  Order  Confirmation 
(No.  10)  Act,  1892  ; "  and  whether  any 
of  the  works  authorised  by  that  Act  for 
improving  the  main  drainage  of  Dublin 
have  been  carried  out  ? 

Mr.  J.  MORLEY  :  No  money  has 
been  borrowed  by  the  Corporation  of 
Dublin  under  the  section  of  the  Act 
referred  to ;  and  with  regard  to  the 
inquiry  in  the  second  paragraph  of  the 
question  of  the  right  hon.  Gentleman,  I 
understand  that  none  of  the  works  re- 
ferred to  have  been  carried  out  or  begun. 

IRISH  POST  OFFICE  PROPERTY. 

Sir    E.    ASHMEAD-BARTLETT 

(Sheffield,  Ecclesall)  :  I  beg  to  ask  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  whether  he 
will  have  an  estimate  made  of  the  value 
of  the  property  of  the  Post  Office  in 
Ireland  ? 
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Sir  W.  HARCOURT  was  understood 
to  reply  in  the  negative. 

FIJI. 

Mr.  IIENNIKER  HEATON  (Can- 
terbury) :  I  beg  to  ask  the  Under 
Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies 
whether  a  successor  has  been  appointed 
to  Sir  J.  B.  Thurston  as  Governor  of 
Fiji  ;  and  whether  it  is  intended  to 
extend  his  term  of  office  there  ? 

The  under  SECRP:TARY  ok 
STATE  FOR  THE  COLONIES  (Mr.  S. 
BuxTOX,  Tower  Hamlets,  Poplar) : 
The  subject  has  not  yet  come  under 
consideration. 

MASHONALAND. 

Sir  E.  ASHMEAD-BARTLETT  :  I 

beg  to  ask  the  Under  Secretary  of  State 
for  the  Colonies  whether  any  confirma- 
tion has  been  received  of  the  alarming 
news  which  appears  in  the  evening  news- 
papers from  Mashonaland,  to  the  effect 
that  the  Matabele  impis  are  raiding  on 
the  border  of  Mashonaland  ? 

Mr.  S.  BUXTON  :  No  confirmation 
of  the  statement  has  been  received  from 
Sir  Henry  Loch.  Perhaps  I  may  be 
allowed  to  sav  I  think  that  the  House 
and  the  hon.  Member  ought  not  to  attach 
too  much  creilence  to  sensational  reports 
which  come  from  Mashonaland. 

YACHTING    ACCIDENT    ON     THE     TAY. 

Mr.  W.  WHITELAW  (Perth)  :  I 
beg  to  ask  whether  the  Government  has 
receivetl  anv  further  information  with  re- 
gard  to  the  sinking  of  a  yacht  in  the  Tay  r 

Mr.  CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN  : 
I  have  received  a  Report  from  the  General 
Officer  commanding  in  Scotland,  who  has 
carefully  inquired  into  the  matter.  He 
states  that  the  yacht  sank  close  to  the 
Lady  buoy,  at  right  angles  to  the  line  of 
fire,  so  that  it  is  impossible  that  it  could 
have  been  struck  by  a  shot  from  any  gun. 

Mr.  W.  WHITELAW  :  1  have  further 
information  which  I  will  communicate  to 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman. 

ORDERS  OF  THE  DAY. 


SUPPLY— COMMITTEE. 

Supply, — considered  in  Committee. 

(In  the  Committee.) 

ARMY   ESTLMATES,   1893-4. 

1.  £74,400,  Yeomanry  Cavalry,  Pay 

and  Allowances. 


Mr.  HANBURY  (Preston)  said,  he 
wished  to  put  two  or  three  questions  to 
the  Secretary  of  State  for  War  on  the 
subject  of  this  Vote.  There  had 
recently  been  considerable  modifications 
in  the  Yeomanry  Force,  and  he  should 
like  to  get  from  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
some  clear  statement  as  to  the  exact 
nature  of  the  changes  introduced.  He 
understood  that  one  result  was  to  include 
the  Force  in  the  mobilisation  scheme, 
from  which  it  had  hitherto  been  ex- 
cluded, lie  desired  to  know  why  the 
establishment  of  the  Force  had  l>een 
reduced  from  14,(X)0  to  11,800  men,  for 
he  considered  a  droj)  to  that  extent  was  a 
matter  of  very  considerable  importance. 
He  believed  that  as  a  fact  the  number  of 
men  who  went  up  for  training  last  year 
was  something  like  9,000,  and  he  was 
anxious  to  be  informed  how  it  was  that 
the  Force  was  so  much  below  its  proper 
standard  ?  Then  he  understood  that  con- 
siderable reductions  had  been  made  in  the 
permanent  staff*.  He  was  informed  that 
the  number  of  adjutants  had  been 
reduced  from  39  to  18,  and  the  number  of 
Staff  sergeants  from  239  to  148.  Bj 
these  changes  a  saving  of  £14,000  a 
year  wa«  to  be  effected  ;  and  what,  he 
aske<l,  was  to  be  done  with  that  money  ? 
Having  served  in  the  Force  for  a  period 
of  nine  or  10  years,  he  was  bound  to  say 
that  he  considered  these  changes  a  step 
in  the  right  direction  ;  but  he  wanted  to 
make  sure  that  the  money  to  Ikj  saved  by 
the  reduction  of  the  ^tatF  would  not  be 
lost  to  the  Force,  but  would  still  be 
received  bv  it  in  the  form  of  extra 
allowances.  In  regard  to  the  reduction 
of  the  establishment,  did  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  anticipate  that  it  would  never 
l>e  possible  to  work  the  Force  again  upon 
the  old  establishment  ?  That  was  a 
very  despondent  view  to  take,  and  one 
which  would  not  be  realised  if  the  Force 
got  the  encouragement  it  deserved, 

•The  SECKETAHY  of  STATE  for 
WAR  (Mr.  Campbell -Banxerman, 
Stirling,  &c.)  :  The  changes  that  have 
been  introduced  are  based  mainlv  on  the 
recommendations  of  Lord  Brownlow's 
Committee.  The  result  of  the  organisa- 
tion by  briga<les  and  squadrons  is  that  a 
certain  number  of  adjutants  and  sergeants 
were  rendered  unnecessary .  The  permanent 
staff  has  been  reduced  from  39  adjutants 
and  239  sergeants  to  19  adjutants  and 
148  sergeants.  This  is  no  doubt  economy, 
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but  thelecoDomj  thus  effected  is  neutral- 
ised by  reason  of  the  extra  sum  required 
in  consequence  of  the  grant  of  additional 
contingent  allowances,  subject  to  certain 
conditions  of  efficiency,  especially  in 
musketry.  The  adjutant  of  each  brigade 
which  contains  a  second  regiment  will 
have  an  assistant  who  will  receive  pay 
for  the  days  he  is  on  actual  work.  The 
present  establishment  is  that  which 
we  expect  to  be  able  to  maintain  in 
future. 

•Sir  C.  W.  DILKE  said,  a  Parlia- 
pientary  Paper  which  had  been  pub- 
lished gave  the  whole  effect  of  these 
changes.  He  doubted  whether  value  was 
obtained  for  the  money  spent  on  the 
Yeomanry.  At  the  present  moment  they 
were  drilled  on  the  basis  of  an  under- 
standing that  they  would  be  used  to 
charge  in  the  field,  and  whiUt  that  idea 
obtained  the  country  would  not  get  full 
▼alue  for  its  money.  The  Yeomanry 
would,  he  believed,  be  most  useful  as  a 
defensive  force  accompanying  a  defeusive 
anny  if  they  would  learn  other  Cavalry 
work  than  that  of  charging  in  the  Aeld. 

•Mr.  CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN 
said,  he  had  always  held  views  similar  to 
those  to  which  the  right  hon.  Barouet 
had  given  expression. 

Captaix  BAGOT  (Westmoreland, 
Kendal)  said,  that  under  the  new  system 
Yeomanry  sergeant-majors  would  have 
to  look  after  two  troops  instead  of  one. 
These  troops  would  often  be  separated 
by  a  distance  of  30  or  40  miles.  In  order 
to  ensure  their  efficiency  it  was  necessary 
that  the  sergeant-major  should  visit  each 
of  them  at  least  once  a  week,  and  as  they 
were  only  allowed  travelling  expenses 
sufficient  to  cover  four  or  five  visits  in  a 
year  they  would  be  subjected  to  consider- 
able hardship.  Would  it  not  be  possible 
to  increase  their  travelling  allowances  ? 

Captaix  NAYLOR  -  LEYLAND 
(Colchester)  pointed  out  that  the  sum 
asked  for  for  the  Force  this  year — 
£74,000 — was  exactly  the  same  as  last 
year*s  total,  and  he  asked  an  explanation 
of  that  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the 
establishment  had  been  reduced,  and  a 
large  saving  effected  by  cutting  down  the 
permanent  staff.  Why  was  the  Force  to 
cost  as  much  as  last  year  when  it  was 
weaker  to  the  extent  of  2,300  men  ? 
They  had  been  told  that  two  or  three 
regiments  were  to  be  combined  for  bri- 
gade administrative  purposes,  but  even  in 


that  case  a  Yeomanry  brigade  would  be 
no  stronger  than  an  ordinary  cavalry 
regiment,  so  was  it  not  ridiculous  to  call 
it  a  brigade  ?  Then  he  had  to  ask — was 
it  intended  to  carry  out  all  the  recom- 
mendations of  Lord  Brownlow's  Com- 
mittee ?  It  was  of  no  use  carrying  out 
the  brigade  system  unless  they  also 
adopted  the  squadron  system,  and  he 
would  remind  them  that  the  gist  of  the 
Report  of  the  Committee  was  that  the 
Yeomanry  should  be  organised  in  squad- 
rons. Then  in  regard  to  the  reduction 
of  the  staff,  it  appeared  to  him  that  they 
were  going  to  leave  the  whole  of  the 
"cocked-hat  gentlemen"  just  as  they 
were,  and  the  result  would  be  that  they 
would  have  more  cocked  hats  in  a 
Yeomanry  brigade  than  in  a  whole 
regiment  of  Cavalry. 

•Mr.  CAMPBELL  -  BANNERMAN 

said,  the  question  of  sergeant-majors* 
travelling  allowances  had  been  considered, 
and  the  concession  asked  for  by  the  hon. 
and  gallant  Member  had  already  been 
granted.  It  was  intended  to  enforce  the 
squadron  system  ;  the  same  amount  of 
money  would  be  spent  on  the  Force  this 
year  as  was  expended  last  year,  and  at 
the  end  of  12  months  the  whole  question 
vvould  be  reconsidered.  As  to  the  last  com- 
plaint of  the  hon.  and  gallant  Member 
for  Colchester,  he  would  remind  him  that 
the  Force  was  not  one  with  which  the 
Government  had  a  perfectly  free  hand  to 
deal  with  it  as  it  liked,  as  local  considera- 
tions were  often  involved. 

•Sir  a.  HAYTER  (Walsall)  said,  he 
also  should  like  to  point  out  that  accord- 
ing to  the  Estimates  there  was  only  one 
doctor  to  each  regiment — or  39  in  all. 
Chaplains  were  honorary  officers,  and 
were  not,  consequently,  on  the  same  foot- 
ing as  pay  officers.  He  thought  that  the 
Government  had  done  perfectly  right  in 
reducing  the  establishment.  It  was  much 
better  to  have  an  establishment  of  11,600 
men,  of  whom  10,000  were  absolutely 
enrolled  Yeomen,  and  of  whom  over 
9,000  presented  themselves  for  drill.  A 
real  force  was  much  better  in  fact  than  a 
sham  one. 

Vote  agreed  to. 

2.  £786,000,   Volunteer    Corps,    Pay 
and  Allowances. 

•Mr.  CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN  : 
I  wish  to  make  an  announcement  which 
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1  am  sure  will  be  gratifying  to  the 
Committee — namely,  that  the  Queen  has 
been  graciously  pleased  to  give  her 
sanction  to  the  bestowal  of  a  decoration 
or  badge  upon  non-commissioned  officers 
of  a  certain  length  of  service  and 
approved  character  for  their  zeal  and 
efficiency  in  the  Force.  Every  one  must 
have  felt — and  I  certainly  did  strongly 
feel — that  when  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
opposite  was  last  year  able  to  confer  a 
decoration  on  officers,  it  almost  followed 
as  a  matter  of  necessity  that  the  claims 
of  non-commissioned  officers  to  something 
analogous  should  be  considered ;  and 
therefore  I  am  glad  to  he  able  to  make 
this  announcement,  because  I  know  that 
there  are  many  non-commissioned  officers 
who  have  done  as  hard  and  as  successful 
service  for  their  corps  as  any  com- 
missioned officers. 

Mr.  BRODRICK  (Surrey,  Guildford) 
said,  he  was  sm'e  the  Committee  had 
heard  the  right  hon.  Gentleman's 
announcement  with  the  utmost  satisfac- 
tion, and  would  regard  the  decision  as 
the  complement  of  what  was  done  by 
the  Secretary  of  State  for  War  in  the 
last  Administration.  He  wished  to  make 
a  few  observations  as  to  the  efficiency  of 
the  Volunteer  Force.  He  believed  he 
was  right  in  saying  that  at  the  present 
moment  the  Force  was  1,500  officers 
short.  This  was  a  serious  state  of 
affairs.  They  were  informed,  when  Lord 
Harris's  Committee  investigated  the 
question  and  the  circumstances  of  the 
Volunteer  Force  generally  in  1886,  that 
one  of  the  reasons  of  the  great  lack  of 
officers  and  the  indisposition  of  men  to 
come  forward  who  might  otherwise  take 
commissions  was  the  enormous  expense 
involved.  They  were  told,  further,  that 
there  was  a  deficit  in  the  funds  of  nearly 
every  corps,  that  there  were  heavy 
charges  for  prizes,  and  that  unless  a 
man  had  a  liberal  sum  at  his  disposal  he 
could  hardly  be  expected  to  join  the 
Force  as  an  officer.  But  ail  this  had 
been  changed.  In  1888  a  large  addition 
was  made  to  the  Capitation  Grant,  the 
House  subsequently  sanctioned  a  con- 
siderable expenditure  for  equipment,  and 
he  believed  he  was  justified  in  saying 
that  with  economy  the  present  allowances 
could  be  made  sufficient  to  cover  necessary 
expenses.  Yet  there  was  still  a  de- 
ficiency of  officers,  and  there  were  many 
regiments   which,    if    they   were   called 

Jfr.  CimphelUBannerman 


upon  to  take  the  field,  would  be  prac- 
tically inefficient,  in  consequence  of  the 
want  of  officers.  The  announcement 
made  by  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  was 
rather  a  two-edged  sword  in  one  respect. 
It  was,  of  course,  extremely  desirable 
tltat  non-commissioned  officers  should  be 
encouraged  to  continue  to  give  their 
services,  but  one  inducement  for  them  to 
become  officers  had  now  been  taken 
away,  as  they  could  gain  the  same 
honour  by  remaining  non-commissioned 
officers 

•Mk.  CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN : 
A  similar  honour. 

Mr.  BRODRICK  said  the  House  of 
Commons  could  hardly  be  expected  to  go 
on  year  after  year  paying  a  large  sum  for 
the  Volunteer  Force  unless  it  was  satis* 
fied  that  sufficient  money  was  voted  to 
secure  the  object  aimed  at,  and  the 
question  was,  would  a  slight  additional 
grant  ensure  a  more  effective  service? 
One  of  the  grievances  of  Volunteer 
officers  was  the  great  expense  they  werQ 
put  to  in  regimental  and  brigade  camps^ 
where  they  only  received  the  same  allow* 
ance  as  privates  and  non-commissioned 
officers — namely,  28.  a  day.  Last  year 
more  than  £40,000  was  voted  for  these 
camps,  or  double  the  amount  voted  in 
1887.  True,  officers  might  gain  as  much 
as  £2  10s.  in  the  way  of  grant,  but 
all  that  went  to  the  regiment  and  not  into 
their  pockets.  He  was  not  suggesting 
that  Volunteer  officers  ought  to  be  paid^ 
but,  seeing  that  the  House  had  already 
recognised  the  principle  of  relieving  the 
Volunteer  of  the  expense  of  clothing 
and  of  maintaining  him  in  camp,  surely 
they  might  consider  whether  it  was  not 
possible  to  give  similar  relief  to  the 
officers,  who  had  to  find  their  uniform 
and  equipment,  at  an  expense  varying 
from  £20  to  £30,  whereab  the  private^s 
uniform  was  found  for  him.  Again, 
when  the  officer  went  into  camp  bis 
expenses  were  at  least  from  5s.  to  lOs. 
per  day.  Now  a  special  allowance  of 
10s.  a  day  was  made  to  the  officers  of  the 
Volunteer  submarine  miners,  and  that 
had  got  rid  of  the  difficulty  experienced 
some  years  ago  in  inducing  them  to  come 
up  for  training.  Could  not  a  similar  policy 
be  adopted  in  regard  to  Volunteer  officers 
attending  brigade  and  regimental  camps  ? 
He  was  aware  the  Secretary  of  State  for 
War  was  not  labouring  under  a  surplus* 
age  of  funds,  but  probably  by  making 
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economies  in  other  directions  it  would  be 
possible  to  give  the  officers  this  relief, 
and  a  sum  of  £5,033  would  probably  suffice 
to  cover  the  cost.  lie  did  not  know 
what  it  would  cost  to  provide  uniforms 
for  the  officers,  but  probably  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  could  give  the  Com- 
mittee an  approximate  estimate  of  the 
total  sum  required  to  make  an  allowance 
of,  say,  £20,  whether  for  four  or  five  years, 
to  enable  officers  to  obtain  the  necessary 
articles  of  equipment.  He  hoped  the 
Secretary  for  War  would  consider  these 
questions  ;  for,  unless  they  got  rid  of  the 
deficit  of  officers,  they  could  not  regard 
the  Force  as  in  a  state  of  efficiency. 

•Mr.  T.  H.  BOLTON  (St.  Pancras,  N.) 
said,  they  must  all  recognise  the  im- 
porteDce  of  having  a  full  and  efficient 
staff  of  Volunteer  officers,  and  it  was 
most  unsatisfactory  that  so  many  regi- 
ments should  lie  deficient  in  that  respect. 
He  was  sure  the  House  and  the  country 
woald  cheerfully  incur  any  expense  that 
might  bo  involved  in  relieving  these 
officers  of  the  burdens  now  cast  upon 
them.  But  he  believed  there  were  other 
means  by  which  suitable  gentlemen 
might  be  induced  to  take  commissions 
iQ  the  Force,  besides  the  plan  of  relieving 
them  of  expense.  The  decorations  re- 
cently lies  to  wed  constituted  a  compliment 
which  was,  no  doubt,  highly  appreciateil ; 
but  he  would  suggest  that  similar  privi- 
leges as  to  joining  the  Regular  Army 
should  be  given  to  Volunteer  officers  as 
were  now  enjoyed  by  Militia  officers. 
This  plan  would  do  much  to  raise  the 
status  of  the  Volunteer  officer,  would  l>e 
greatly  appreciated  by  the  Force  generally, 
and  would  act  as  an  inducement  to  young 
men  to  seek  Volunteer  commissions. 

•CoLOXEL  BR00KFIP:LD  (Sussex, 
Rye)  said,  he  was  grateful  to  the  hon. 
Members  for  St.  Pancras  and  for  the 
Guildford  Division  of  Surrey  for  em- 
phasising on  that  occasion  what  the 
friends  of  the  Volunteer  Force  had  often 
brought  forward — namely,  the  extreme 
dearth  of  Volunteer  officers.  He  was 
tempte<l  to  ask  the  Secretary  of  State  for 
War  what  course  he  and  the  War  Office 
would  adopt  supposing  they  found  that 
they  had  no  officers  at  all  ?  Passing 
from  this  point,  he  desired  to  call  the 
attention  of  the  Committee  to  a  rather 
broader  question,  in  which  the  whole 
existence  of  the  Volunteer  Force  was 
coDceroed.     He  wished  to  ask  the  right 


hon.  (gentleman  a  very  simple  question, 
that  Vas,  what  Volunteers  were  for — 
what  definite  place  they  filleil,  either  for 
defence  or  offence,  in  the  military  system  of 
this  country  ?  The  sum  of  money  voted 
(£786,030  for  260,000  men)  might,  it 
appeared  to  him,  be  either  a  very  small 
or  a  very  large  sum.  It  would  be  small 
if  the  services  of  the  Volunteers  were 
available  in  any  national  emergency  or  in 
time  of  war.  But  they  were  not  avail- 
able. It  was  a  fact,  which  he  thought  the 
country  did  not  sufficiently  realise,  that  in 
time  of  war  the  Secretary  of  State  for  War 
had  not  the  power  to  call  out  the  Volun- 
teers. Under  the  circumstances,  it  was 
a  reasonable  thing  to  ask — if  they  were 
not  to  be  employed  in  time  of  war — 
what  purpose  were  they  maintained  for? 
He  was  afraid  that,  if  they  wore  main- 
tained only  to  take  the  place  on  paper  of  a 
reserve  to  release  the  Militia  and  Regu- 
lar Forces  from  their  duties  in  the  field, 
the  sum  of  money  voted  was  a  great 
deal  larger  than  it  should  be,  and  the 
sooner  the  Force,  under  those  circum- 
stances, was  disbanded  the  better  it 
would  be  for  the  safety  of  the  country. 
A  few  mouths  ago  he  laid  stress  in  that 
House  on  two  subjects  connected  with 
the  Volunteers.  One  was  the  subject  to 
which  he  had  just  referred — the  unreality 
of  the  status  which  the  Volunteers  occu- 
pieil,  and  the  other  was  that  of  the 
paucity  of  officers.  But,  in  connection 
with  this  unreality  of  status,  there  was 
a  great  difficulty — a  difficulty  that  in- 
creased as  the  Volunteers  were  brigaded 
with  Regular  troops — and  that  was  the 
question  of  discipline.  In  reality,  it  was 
no  exaggeration  to  say  that  no  discipline 
existed  in  the  Volunteer  Force  except 
what  the  Volunteers  themselves  chose  to 
impose  on  each  other.  When  Volunteers 
were  brigaded  with  Regular  troops  they 
were  nominally  under  the  Mutiny  Act,, 
and  subject  to  all  the  punishments  which 
would  be  inflicted  on  Regular  troops ;  and 
he  would  take  one  illustration  to  show 
how  little  reality  there  was  in  this  state 
of  things.  Suppose  a  Volunteer  brigaded 
with  the  Regular  troops  under  canvas 
were  to  commit  what  was  almost  the 
most  serious  offence  the  soldier  could 
commit — that  was,  to  sleep  on  his  post 
— would  he  be  tried  by  Court  Martial  or 
subjected  to  any  practical  punishment, 
except  being  dismissed  from  his  corps^ 
which,  perhaps,  would  be  no  punishment 
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at  all  ?  lu  his  opinioD,  the  Voluuteers 
had  always  had  to  couteud  with  two 
classes  of  enemies  in  this  couutry,  the 
class  of  old-fashioned  soldiers,  who  were 
constantly  finding  fault  with  them,  and 
saying  they  could  never  do  right,  and 
the  much  more  numerous  official  class, 
who  were  always  glossing  over  their 
faults,  and  telling  them  they  were  the 
finest  fellows  alive.  Yet  they  had  more  than 
once  heard  unpleasant  stories  showing 
the  non-existence  of  any  practical 
system  of  discipline  in  the  Volunteer 
Force.  Those  stories  never  reached 
them  from  official  quarters.  They  were 
always  glossed  over,  the  same  per- 
nicious practice  was  pursued  ;  and 
the  Volunteers  were  still  told  that 
they  were  equal  to  the  men  of  the  Line, 
and  perhaps  rather  hotter.  He  ventured 
some  time  ago  to  make  a  suggestion — to 
which  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  pro- 
mised careful  consideration — for  improv- 
ing the  discipline  of  the  Volunteer 
Force  without  causing  any  personal  in- 
convenience to  individual  members  of 
the  Force.  That  was,  to  take  the  simple 
course  of  putting  the  Commanding 
Officer  himself  under  the  Mutiny  Act. 
Then,  at  all  events,  he  would  know 
what  the  wishes  of  the  authorities  were 
— whether  he  was  pleasing  the  authori- 
ties or  not  in  the  manner  in  which  he 
carried  out  the  instructions  he  received. 
On  this  point  he  believed  that  if  the 
authorities  would  exercise  a  little  care 
in  the  selection  of  Commanding  Officers, 
and  not  simply  take,  as  he  was  afraid 
they  did  now,  any  name  that  was  sub- 
mitted to  them,  paying  very  little  regard 
to  the  age  or  any  other  qualifications  of 
the  gentleman  proposed,  they  would 
then  have  no  need  to  fear  administering 
slightly  more  stringent  discipline.  He 
felt  loth  to  pick  holes  in  a  Force  to  which 
he  belonged  himself,  but  those  who 
never  found  fault  with  the  Volunteers 
were  not  their  best  friends.  Some  time 
ago  he  put  a  question  to  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  on  the  subject  of  practical 
joking,  which  went  on  in  the  camp  at 
Shoeburyness,  and  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man treated  the  subject  very  lightly. 
Everybody  knew  that  in  camp  as  long 
as  men  were  onlv  larkin^:  in  their  shirt 
sleeves  it  was  a  good  thing  for  them- 
selves and  everybody  else.  But  when  it 
came  to  men  dressing  themselves  in  full 
dress,  taking  their  arms  with  them,  and 
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going  through  the  travesty  of  a  military 
funeral  they  had  a  right  to  say  that  the 
corps  to  which  these  men  belonged  was 
in  a  bad  state  of  discipline,  and  that  the 
Commandant  who  was  over  them 
should  have  been  held  responsible  for 
such  a  gross  irregularity.  V^'ith  very 
little  difficulty  he  could  cite  many  more 
cases,  though  he  was  happy  to  say  that 
they  were  not  cases  which  had  come 
witbin  his  personal  experience.  With 
regard  to  the  dearth  of  officers,  he  was 
glad  to  hear  the  hon.  Member  for 
St.  Pancras  make  one  suggestion  which 
he  (Colonel  Brookfield)  made  some  time 
ago — a  suggestion  which  had  been  io 
turn  commended  by  several  of  the 
right  hon,  Gentleman^s  predecessors. 
It  was,  that  there  should  bo  commis- 
sions in  the  Line  given  to  Volunteer 
battalions.  He  believed  that  at  the 
present  time  the  difficulty  of  finding 
officers  was  really  not  due  to  the  expense 
to  which  officers  were  put^  but  arose 
from  a  want  of  public  spirit  amongst  the 
young  men  to  whom  they  looked,  and 
looked  in  vain,  for  the  taking  up  of  these 
commissions.  It  was  also  very  much  a 
matter  of  fashion  and  prejudice.  It  was 
now  the  fnshion  for  young  men  of  good 
family  to  take  commissions  in  the  Yeo- 
manry, but  there  was  a  sort  of  social. 
l)oycott  in  respect  to  taking  commissions 
in  the  Volunteers,  and  the  first  really 
useful  thing  would  be  to  remove  that 
prejudice.  This  would  not  be  done  by 
making  the  officers  hold  their  commis- 
sions on  eleemosynary  conditions,  but 
by  making  the  Force  more  a  part  of  the 
defences  of  the  country — a  Force  to 
which  it  would  be  more  a  credit  to  belong. 
He  had  alluded  to  the  fact  tbat  he  had 
raised  this  question  of  the  Volunteers  on 
a  previous  occasion.  Before  sitting 
down  he  would  therefore  remind  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  of  three  definite 
suggestions  which  he  made,  but  of  which 
he  had  since  heard  nothing.  One  was 
the  suggestion  tbat  Commanding  Officers 
should  be  placed  under  the  M.utiny  Act. 
Another  was,  that  the  Volunteers  should 
be  rendered  liable  to  three  days'  per- 
manent duty  on  the  same  footing  with 
the  Yeomanry,  who  were,  ho  believed, 
liable  to  six  days'  duty  every  year.  The 
third  suggestion  was,  that  tbe  right  hon. 
Gentleman  should  do  a  thing  which  he 
could  do  at  once  by  a  mere  stroke  of  the 
pen — namely-,  prohibit  meetings  of  Voluu- 
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toers  taking  place  for  the  purpose  of  passing 
**  rules "    or    carrying     amendments    to 
rales.      Such    gatherings   were    utterly 
destructive  of  even  the  most  elementary 
aotions  of  discipline.     Whilst   referring 
to  this  subject,  he  might  say  that  he  had 
«een  it  announced  in  a  newspaper  that  a 
Masonic  Lodge  had  been  authorised  in 
one  of  the  Volunteer  corps.   He  appealed 
to  any  hon.  Member  who  had  served  in 
the   Army   to   say    whether    regimental 
Masonic  Lodges  were  not  entirely  sub- 
Tersive  of  discipline,  and  whether  it  had 
not  in  the   Army  been  found  desirable 
gradually  to  get  rid  of  them.      Speaking 
ma  a  Volunteer  and  a  Mason  also,  he  could 
not  but  express  the  opinion  that  Volun- 
teer  discipline   and    the   existence  of  a 
Masonic  Lodge  in  a  battalion  were  incom- 
patible things,  and  he  greatly  regretted 
tliat  the  right   hon.    Gentleman   should 
have  sanctioned  the  establishment  of  such 
a  Lodge,  if  indeed  his  permission  had  ever 
been  asked  at  all.     He  thanked  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  for  the  intimation  which 
he  had  given  as  to  the  extension  of  a 
decoration  to  non-commissioned  officers. 
The  non-commissioned  officers  of  Volun- 
teers  were   an   excellent  body   of  men, 
who,  if  officers  were    not    forthcoming, 
might  have  to   take  the  sole  command. 
But   while    he   was   thankful    for    this 
concession,     be     would    be    still     more 
thankful,  and  indeed  the  country  itself 
would  be  more  grateful,  if  he  would  put 
the  Volunteer  Service  on  a  more  satis- 
factory   basis,    and    at    once    turn   his 
attention   to   the   lamentable   dearth    of 
officers. 

Mr.  E.  stanhope  (Lincolnshire, 
Homcastle)  :  My  hon.  Friend  has  referred 
to  the  Volunteer  Act  and  to  the  matters 
of  discipline  in  regard  to  which  it  has 
not  been  found  to  work  properly.  That 
is  a  matter  which  he  usefully  brought 
forward  on  a  previous  occasion,  and  it  is 
one  to  which  I  gave  a  considerable 
amount  of  attention.  When  I  was  at 
the  War  Office  I  felt  some  difficulty  in 
passing  a  new  Volunteer  Act  through 
the  House,  because  it  was  calculated  to 
raise  questions  of  considerable  difficulty, 
and  no  Government  could  undertake  such 
a  task  unless  it  had  a  large  amount  of 
time  at  its  disposal.  But  the  question 
might  be  dealt  with  in  another  way,  and 
I  would  suggest  that  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  should  appoint  a  Committee 
to   consider  the  Volunteer  Acts.     This 
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Committee  might  propose  amendments, 
and  a  Bill  brought  in  founded  on  the  re- 
commendation of  the  Committee  would 
pass  through  the  House  with  compara- 
tively little  difficulty.     I  think  it  is  im- 
possible to  exaggerate  the  importance  of 
the  dearth  of  Volunteer  officers,  because, 
although  it  is  only  in  the  lower  ranks 
that  it  occurs,  it  is  desirable  to  induce 
good  men  to  take   commissions   in   the 
Service.     Several  attempts   have  lately 
been  made  in  that  direction.     First,  there 
was  the  grant  of  the  decoration  ;  and,  in 
passing,  I  may  say  I  am  glad  my  right 
hon.  Friend  has  thought  it  desirable  to 
ask  Her  Majesty  to  extend  some  foon  of 
recognition  also  to   the  Volunteer   ser- 
geants.    Something  might  still  be  done 
in  the  direction  of  exempting  Volunteer 
officers   from  serving  on  juries.     I   am 
aware  that  that  proposal  has  been  rather 
thrust  aside  because  some   of  my    hon. 
Friends  asked  for  a   good   deal   more — 
namely,   total   exemption  of  Volunteers 
generally.      In   that   I   think    they   are 
asking  too  much,  but  I  believe  if  the 
Government  were  to  bring  in  a  Bill  next 
year  granting  the  exemption  to  officers 
they  would  be  doing  a  good  deal  to  make 
the  Service  more  attractive.     I  know  it 
was  the  intention  of  tbe  late  Government 
to  proceed  with  a  Bill  of  this  kind,  and 
the   Lord   Chancellor   of   that  day  was 
willing   to   give   his   assent   so    far    as 
Volunteer  officers  were  concerned.     We 
may   have   to   consider  the  question  of 
giving  some  payment  to  officers  in  the 
shape   of  defraying   a   portion  of  their 
expenses.     I  confess  I  do  not  view  such 
a    proposal    with     unmixed     approval, 
although  we  may  have  to  come  to  it.     I 
am  afraid  it  may  tend  to  lower  the  status 
of  men  who  seek  Volunteer  commissions. 
•Mr.  BENSON  said,  he  had  been  for 
six  years  trying  to  find  some  one  to  suc- 
ceed him  in  the  command  of  a  Volunteer 
company  ;  he  had  been  unsuccessful  in  all 
his  attempts ;  but  he  did  not  think  that 
expense   was,  in  any  case   in    his    ex- 
perience, the  serious  difficulty.     He  con- 
cluded  by   remarking   that   the  tactical 
examinations  for  Volunteer  officers  were 
not    of     a     practical     character.       He 
thought  that  any  money  the  War  Office 
could  spare  could  be   more  beneficially 
applied  than  in  grants  to  officers. 

CoLOXEL  MURRAY  (Bath)  said  he 
desired  to  make  a  few  observations  on 
the   refusal   of    a   firm   of    Government 
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contractors  to   allow  their  men  to  join 
the  Volunteer  Force.     When  he  put  a 
question  in  the  House  on  the  subject  a 
few  weeks  since,  the  Secretary  of  State 
for  War  read  an  explanation  from  the 
firm   in   question,  to  the  effect  that  in 
a     large    factory    such    as    theirs    the 
absence     of     a     number     of    men    in- 
volved the  stoppage  of  the  machinery, 
and  inflicted  great  hardships  on  other  men, 
and  on  women  and  children  as  well,  by 
making    them    idle,    and    consequently 
diminishing   their   wages.     He   did  not 
think  the  firm  had  in  any  way  justifled 
its  action,  because  it  was  a  well-known 
fact  that  Volunteer  drills  were  conducted 
in   the  evening  and   on  Saturday  after- 
noons after  working  hours,  and  therefore 
there    was    no    necessity   for    stopping 
machinery.       The    firm    to    which    his 
question  referred  was  one  which   made 
serge  for  the  Army  ;  and  it  was  making 
a  living,  and  probably  a  large  fortune,  out 
of  the  country  by  supplying  clothing  for 
the    Army    and  Volunteer    Forces.     A 
second  letter  said  that  for  20  years  the 
head   of  the  firm  was  an  officer  in  the 
corps,  and  was  still  one  of  its  strongest 
supporters.    Ho  had  given  his  permission 
to  his  men  to  join  the  Volunteers,  but  on 
his  retirement  his  successor  as  head  of 
the  firm  was  scrupulous  in  regard  to  sup- 
porting    soldiers — though    he    had    no 
objection   to   making   money   out  of  an 
Army   contract — and    refused    the   per- 
mission.    The    Secretary    of    State  for 
War  had  said  that  he  did  not  feel  called 
upon    to    interfere    with    the    relations 
between  an  employer  and  his  workpeople, 
still   the    right    lion.  Gentleman   might 
interfere  between    the  employer  and  his 
profits  by  withholding  these   Army  con- 
tracts.    With  regard  to  the  discipline  of 
the   Volunteers,   there   had   been  many 
letters  in  the  Press  of  late  criticising  the 
conduct  of  the  men  at  Aldershot.      Only 
yesterday  a  gentleman,  writing  from  the 
camp  to  The  TimeSj  said — 

*'  I  have  witnessed  scenes  of  insaboniination 
and  riotous  conduct  showing  absolute  want  of 
control  of  the  men  on  the  part  of  Volunteer 
officers  which  has  never  yet  before  had  a 
parallel,  to  my  knowledge,  within  the  precincts 
of  a  Volunteer  camp." 

Whether  these  statements  were  true  or 
not  it  was  right  to  draw  attention  to 
them,  so  that  some  explanation  might 
be  given  by  the  Secretary  of 
State  for  War.  The  Volunteer  Force 
was  a  6ne  one,  and  if  any  weaknesses 
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were  detected  it  in  they  should  be 
cured.  Perhaps  it  would  be  well  to 
stiffen  it  by  brigading  it  with  Regular 
troops.  Instead  of  going  into  large 
Army  Corps  they  might  go  into  Brigade 
camps  attached  to  their  territorial  regi* 
ments  of  Regulars. 

•Mr.  CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN  : 
I  am  sorry  that  the  hon.  Gentleman 
should,  on  the  faith  of  an  anonymous 
letter,  have  impugned  the  value  and  effi- 
ciency of  the  Volunteer  Force.  No 
doubt  the  Force  must  always  allow  them- 
selves to  be  open  to  criticism.  The 
General  Ofiicer  commanding  at  Aider- 
shot,  in  his  Report  this  year  upon  the 
Volunteers  in  camp,  attaches  very  little 
importance  to  the  stories  which  have 
appeared  in  the  newspapers  as  to  their 
state  of  discipline.  The  Commanding 
Officer  introduces  some  q^ualifications  ; 
but,  on  the  whole,  he  speaks  exceedingly 
well  of  the  Volunteers — not  only  with 
respect  to  their  zeal,  but  of  their 
behaviour.  There  is  a  difference,  no 
doubt,  in  the  regiments  ;  some  are  ex- 
cellent, and  some  are  far  from  being* 
excellent ;  but,  on  the  whole,  the  Com- 
manding Officer  speaks  in  the  most  satis- 
factory terms  of  them.  The  hon.  Member 
suggests  that  the  Volunteers  should  not 
go  to  Aldershot,  but  I  think  it  would  be 
a  great  pity  if  they  did  not.  As  to  the 
firm  of  contractors  referred  to,  I 
manifestly  cannot  interfere  between 
them  and  their  staff.  One  member  of 
the  firm  was  a  friend  of  Volunteers,  and 
was  himself  an  officer  ;  but  on  his  retire- 
ment the  remaining  partners  had  notions 
of  their  own  as  to  the  employment  of 
Volunteers.  If  it  were  a  question  of 
punishing  only  the  employer  by  with- 
holding contracts,  the  suggestion  might 
be  worthy  of  consideration.  But  the 
punishment  would  fall  upon  the  War 
Office,  for  it  happens  that  this  firm  are 
most  excellent  contractors  and  business 
men.  1  am  not,  therefore,  prepared  to 
take  the  steps  suggested.  With  regard 
to  the  scarcity  of  officers,  I  must  say  it 
is  not  the  blighting  mischief  indicated. 
There  is  one  thing  about  it  which  is 
satisfactory  so  far  as  it  goes.  The 
scarcity,  is  getting  no  worse,  and  there  is 
no  greater  deficiency  now  than  there  was 
a  year  or  two  ago.  The  hon.  Member 
for  Guildford  made  two  suggestions 
with  the  view  of  inducing  gentlemen 
to  take  commissions  in  the  Volunteers. 
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One  suggestion  was  that  some  aid 
should  be  given  in  the  shape  of 
camp  allowances,  and  the  other  was  that 
some  aid  should  be  given  in  the  matter 
of  ontfit.  I  am  quite  willing  to  consider 
both  of  these  suggestions,  and  anything  I 
saj  now  must  not  be  considered  as  a  fiual 
judgment  in  regard  to  them.  As  to 
allowances  for  going  into  camp,  I  think 
it  would  be  undesirable  to  make  the  allow- 
ances personal  allowance  to  individuals, 
and  also  undesirable  in  these  days  to 
accentuate  the  differences  between  officers, 
Don-commissioned  officers,  and  men. 
With  regard  to  the  expenses  of  the  out- 
fit, that  no  doubt  runs  into  a  good  deal 
of  money,  but  we  have  not  anything 
like  a  unanimous  opinion  expressed  on 
the  part  of  the  Volunteers  that  this  is  a 
critical  difficulty.  Some  gentlemen  who 
are  acquainted  with  the  circumstances  of 
the  Volunteers  tell  me  that  the  outfit  is 
really  the  great  impediment  to  obtain 
officers,  while  others  say  quite  the 
reverse.  Supposing  each  officer  receives 
£20  on  obtaining  a  commission,  the  cost 
to  the  State  would  be  something  like 
£16,000  a  year.  That  is  a  very  large 
sum,  and  I  confess  I  was  somawhat  sur- 
prised when  I  heard  the  large  cost  of  the 
outfit  of  a  Volunteer  officer.  I  doubt 
very  much  whether  all  that  cost  is  neces- 
sary, and  I  suspect  that  a  good  deal  of 
uniform  is  mere  fanciful  adornment,  un- 
necessary to  the  discharge  of  an 
officer's  duty.  The  proposal  to  alter 
the  condition  of  ihe  employment  of 
Volunteers  from  cases  of  actual  or 
of  apprehended  invasion  to  cases  of 
imminent  national  danger  has  been 
before  the  House  of  Commons,  and  has 
shown  that  there  is  considerable  difference 
of   opinion   on    the   subject.      And    the 


same  may  be  said  with  regard  to 
making  Volunteers  liable  to  three 
days*  permanent  duty,  to  interference 
with  their  holding  public  meetings,  and 
to  other  similar  questions  of  discipline  in 
connection  with  the  Volunteer  Force  raised 
by  the  hon.  Member  for  Rye.  I  am  obliged 
to  the  right  hon.  Member  for  Horncastle 
for  his  suggestion  that  a  Committee  of  the 
House  should  be  appointed  next  year  to 
consider  the  various  matters  which  come 
broadly  under  the  Volunteer  Act.  That 
is  a  reasonable  suggestion.  Whether  I 
shall  be  able  to  carry  it  out  is  another 
matter,  but  I  do  not  see  any  particular 
difficulty  in  the  way.     I  have  seen  a  full 


account  of  the  mock  funeral  at  Col- 
chester. None  of  the  officers  regard  the 
matter  as  serious.  It  was  merely  the 
arrangement  of  a  mock  scene  for  an 
amateur  photographer — a  silly  piece  of 
play,  no  doubt,  but  not  worthy  of  being 
described  in  the  serious  terms  laid  down 
by  the  hon.  Member  (Mr.  Brookfield). 
I  have  not  heard  of  the  existence  /)f  a 
Masonic  Lodge  in  any  corps.  As  to  the 
proposal  that  officers  of  Volunteers 
should  be  exempted  from  serving  on 
juries,  no  doubt  if  the  claim  were  con- 
ceded it  would  not  make  a  large  differ- 
ence in  the  number  of  citizens  of 
the  country  available  to  serve  on  juries  ; 
but  if  all  Volunteers  were  to  be 
exempted,  who  would  be  left  ?  In  these 
days,  too,  some  exception  might  be 
taken  to  making  invidious  distinctions 
between  classes  in  the  community  if 
officers  were  exempted  from  this  service 
and  not  privates.  Therefore,  I  can- 
not see  my  way,  as  Minister  for 
War,  to  take  any  part  either  for  or 
against  the  proposal  for  this  year. 
As  to  the  proposal  that  the  Volunteer 
Force  should  be  made  a  bye-way  for  ad- 
mission into  the  Eegular  Army,  1  con- 
fess that  I  am  not  very  much  enampured 
of  the  bye-road  through  the  Militia,  and 
I  am  not  disposed  to  open  up  another 
bye-way.  There  is  a  most  elaborate 
system  of  examination  for  a  commission 
in  the  Army.  Parents  are  put  to  very 
great  expense,  and  boys  to  infinite  tor- 
ture, in  order  that  they  may  be  fitted  for 
this  examination,  and  yet  we  are  asked 
to  establish  sideways  by  which  young 
men  who  have  never  been  subjected  to 
this  severe  test  may  enter  the  Regular 
Army.  There  is  something  to  be  said 
for  the  double  entrv,  and  if  we  leave  the 
Militia  as  it  is  it  will  be  enough. 

•Mr.  butcher  (York)  said,  the 
country  would  receive  with  satisfaction 
the  statement  of  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man that  it  was  the  intention  of  Her 
Majesty  to  bestow  on  non-commissioned 
Volunteer  officers  similar  decorations  to 
those  conferred  on  commissioned  officers. 
He  would  ask  the  right  hon.  Gentleman, 
however,  to  consider  the  advisability  of 
extending  this  mark  of  favour  to  Volun- 
teer privates.  Probably  it  would  not 
affect  a  large  number  of  men,  because 
a  Volunteer  who  had  served  the  re- 
quisite number  of  years  would,  in  all 
probability,  have  risen  to  the   rank   of 
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an  officer  or  a  non-commissioDed  officer. 
Still,  there  were  men  who,  after  long  ser- 
vice, for  one  reason  or  another,  continued 
in  the  ranks,  and  he  thought  it  desirable 
that  thej  should  not  be  excluded  from 
this  mark  of  favour.  The  right  hon. 
Gentleman  had  pointed  out  that  there 
were  many  matters  in  respect  of  which 
it  was.  not  desirable  to  make  a  difference 
between  officers  and  privates,  and  he 
would  venture  to  urge  on  the  right  hon. 
Grentleman  that  this  should  be  regarded 
as  one  of  them. 

•Mr.  T.  H.  BOLTON  said,  the  Volun- 
teers of  the  country  would  observe  with 
surprise,  if  not  with  some  indignation,  the 
tone  of  the  Secretary  of  State  for  War  in 
dealing  with  the  suggestion  of  commis- 
sions in  the  Army  for  efficient  Volunteer 
officers. 

•Mr.  CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN  : 
I  am  sure  I  adopted  no  objectionable 
tone. 

•Mr.  T.  H.  BOLTON  said,  that  if  it 
was  right  to  render  the  Militia  an  avenue 
through  which  officers  could  enter   the 
Army,  it  could  not  be  wrong  to  render 
the  Volunteers  a  similar  avenue.     If  this 
privilege  was  desirable  with  a  view  of 
encouraging  officers  to  join  the  Militia,  it 
was  surely  desirable  from  the  same  point 
of  view  in  connection  with  the  Volun- 
teers.     The    Volunteers   would    regard 
with  dissatisfaction — ["  No,  no  I  '*] — the 
slight  which  the   right  hon.  Gentleman 
had  thought  proper  to  cast  upon    that 
body    in    the    answer    he     had    given. 
Volunteer  officers  who  spent  their  time 
and  money  in  the  Public  Service  had  a 
special   right   to   consideration.      Right 
hon.  Gentlemen  on  the  Treasury  Bench 
might   ridicule   the  claim   of   Volunteer 
officers  to  be  placed  on  the  same  footing 
as   Militia  officers — ["No,  no!"]  ;  but 
this  suggestion  had  been  made    before, 
and    it    had    been   favourably    received, 
and  it   was  reserved  for  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  to  throw  cold  water  upon  it.  It 
might  be  that  officers  of  the  Volunteers 
did  not  come  from  quite  the  same  social 
strata  as  the  generality  of  officers  in  the 
Regular  Army,  but  that  was   hardly   a 
reason      which      should     prevail     with 
the     right      hon.     Gentleman.       That 
such    a    reply   should    come    from    the 
War  Minister  of  a  Radical  Government 
was  quite  unexpected. 

•Mr.  GIBSON  BOWLES  thought  it 
right  that  Volunteer  officers  should  be  I 

Mr,  Butcher 


treated   in   this   matter   exactly  on   the 
same  footing  as  the  Militia.     It  was  not 
a  question  of  adding   another   bye-waj 
into  the  Army,  but  it  was  a  question  of 
letting  the  Volunteer  officers  in  by  the 
same   door   as   that    by    which    Militia 
officers  entered  the  Army.      He  doubted 
if  there  was  any  difference  in  the  class 
from   which  the  officers  of  the  various 
branches  of  the  Auxiliary  Services  came ; 
and  even  if  there  were,  it  would  not  be 
very  pertinent  to  the  matter.     Volunteer 
officers  did  not,  like  Militia  officers,  join 
the  Service  as  a  profession,  but  out  of 
their  enthusiasm  for  the  defence  of  the 
country  ;  therefore,  it  seemed  to  him  that 
the   door   for   their   admission   into   the 
Army  should,  by  preference,  be  opened 
even   wider   to    them    than   to    Militia 
officers.      These  were  the  very  class  of 
men  it   was   desirable   to   get   into   the 
Army.     Though  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man was  put  up  to  say  things  against  the 
present  proposal,  he  could  not  fail  to  be 
in   favour  of   it.      In    connection   with 
another    matter,    he    trusted    the   right 
hon.  Gentleman  would  stiffen  his  back 
against  the  suggestion  for  the  exemption 
of  Volunteers  from  service  as  jurors.     It 
was  said  that  the  whole  object  of  the  laws 
of  England  was  to  get  12  men  into  a  box. 
He  agreed  that  that  was  the  main  object, 
but  one  of  the  most  important  things  was 
that  these  should  be  good  men  and  true. 
He  knew  no  better  man  than  the  Volun- 
teer officer,  unless  it  was  the  Volunteer 
private ;  and  even  if  they  exempted  such 
inferior  animals  as  lawyers  and  Members 
of  Parliament,  he  thought  they  ought  to 
have  Volunteers  in  the  jury  box.     He  did 
not  think  that  Volunteers  would  wish  to 
shirk  their  responsibilities  in  this  respect. 
Mr.  WARNER  (Somerset,  N.)  said, 
the   hon.   Member  who    wished    as    an 
inducement    to    gentlemen    to     become 
Volunteer  officers  to  see  the  same  facili- 
ties for  entering  the  Regular  Army  ex- 
tended to  those  officers  as  were  extended 
to  Militia  officers  seemed  to  forget  that 
the  Militia  were  as  short  of  officers  as 
the  Volunteers,  and  the  Militia  was  the 
more   important   body,    as   it   could   be 
called  out  in  the  event  of  war,  whereas 
the  Volunteers  could  only  be  called  out 
in  the  event  of  an  invasion.      He  should 
have   liked    the    Secretary  of  State  for 
War  to  have  given  a  little  more  considera- 
tion to  the  subject  of  putting  the  Volun- 
teers in  a  better  position  by  making  them 
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liable  to  serve  not  onlj  in  the  event  of 
invasion,  but  in  tbe  event  of  tbis  countrj 
being  at  war. 

Mr.  a.  C.  MORTON  said,  tbe 
Volunteers  bad  been  sneered  at  at  tbe 
Horse  Guards,  but  they  knew  verj  well 
that  tbe  Force  was  of  immense  advantage 
to  the  country.  The  Secretary  of  State 
for  War  would,  no  doubt,  consider  tbe 
desirability  of  opening  tbe  door  wider  for 
admission  into  the  Army  of  Volunteer 
officers,  and  then  probably  tbe  three 
great  commands  of  Portsmouth,  Bombay, 
and  Aldersbot  could  be  given  to  Volun- 
teers. As  to  decorations,  he  did  not 
trouble  much  about  them.  He  did  not 
T^ard  them  as  of  much  consequence  ; 
but  the  Volunteers  did,  and  their  feelings 
and  opinions  had  a  right  to  be  considered. 
He  was  glad,  therefore,  that  it  was 
intended  to  confer  these  decorations  on 
non-commissioned  officers.  But  he  did 
not  see  why  there  should  be  any  differ- 
ence between  non-commissioned  officers 
and  privates.  He  thought  we  owed  a 
great  deal  to  the  Volunteers,  and  was  of 
opinion  that  the  State  should  bear  the 
whole  expense  of  equipping  and  main- 
taining the  Force. 

General  GOLDSWORTHY 
(Hammersmith)  thought  that  the  grant 
made  in  respect  of  the  Volunteers  ought 
to  be  sufficient  to  enable  the  Force  to 
pay  for  what  was  required,  and  to  pre- 
vent it  suffering  pecuniarily.  As  to  what 
had  fallen  from  the  hon.  Member  for  St. 
Pancras  (Mr.  T.  H.  Bolton),  he  did  not 
think  there  would  be  any  barm  in  giving 
a  few  commissions  in  the  Army  to 
Volunteer  officers.  On  the  contrary,  be 
thought  it  would  be  an  encouragement 
to  persons  to  join  the  Volunteers. 
A  large  number  of  the  Volunteer 
officers  were  of  tbe  same  social 
position  as  officers  in  the  Army.  Any- 
thing that  could  be  done  to  popularise 
the  Service  and  to  show  the  Volun- 
teers that  the  War  Office  and  the  Horse 
Guards  appreciated  their  efforts  would 
tend  to  fill  the  ranks  with  men  and  would 
also  tend  to  produce  a  sufficient  number 
of  officers.  ~  He  did  not  see  why  officers 
of  Volunteers  should  not  have  the  same 
chance  of  getting  into  the  Regular  Army 
as  officers  of  the  Militia  bad.  He  was 
certain  it  would  redound  to  the  credit  of 
any  Government  to  make  concessions 
which  cost  very  little,  but  which  would 
have  a  great  effect  on  the  country,  and 


would  improve  the  Servioe  whose  interests 
they  all  had  at  heart. 

•Mr.  BUTCHER  (York)  asked 
whether  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  in 
giving  the  decorations  would  distinguish 
between  non-commissioned  officers  and 
privates  of  20  years^  standing  ? 

•Mr.  CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN  : 
I  have  already  said  I  propose  to  give 
the  decorations  to  non-commissioned 
officers  only.  A  private  of  20  years* 
standing  has  generally  either  not  been 
zealous  enough  to  obtain  promotion  to  the 
rank  of  a  non-commissioned  officer,  or  has 
remained  in  the  corps  for  tbe  purpose  of 
obtaining  shooting  prizes.  What  we 
want  to  do  is  to  encourage  those  who 
really  take  an  active  part  in  promoting 
tbe  efficiency  of  Volunteer  corps,  and 
who  are  officers,  on  tbe  one  baud,  or  non- 
commissioned officers  on  tbe  other. 

Mr.  a.  C.  MORTON  remarked 
that  he  had  known  privates  of 
long  standing  who  objected  to  become 
either  non-commissioned  or  commissioned 
officers  on  account  of  the  expense.  He 
hoped  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  would 
re-consider  the  question  in  tbe  interests  of 
tbe  Force. 

Colonel  NOLAN  inquired  whether 
decoratious  were  conRned  to  officers  and 
non-commissioned  officers  in  any  Army 
in  the  world  ?  In  England  the  very 
essence  of  the  Volunteer  Force  was  that 
the  private  was  supposed  to  be  on  tbe 
same  social  footing  as  the  officers. 

Mr.  godson  (Kidderminster)  said, 
he  knew  two  cases  of  privates  who  bad 
served  for  20  years,  who  bad  declined 
any  promotion,  and  who  were  not  very 
great  shots.  He  asked  the  Secretary  of 
State  for  Wiar  whether,  before  fully 
making  up  bis  mind,  he  would  get  a 
Return  of  the  number  of  privates  to 
whom  such  a  decoration-would  be  granted 
for  long  service  ?  He  thought  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  would  find  that  it  would 
cost  the  country  practically  nothing  to 
extend  the  decoration  to  such  privates. 

Mr.  TOMLINSON  (Preston)  said,  be 
wished  to  know  whether  tbe  Govern- 
ment intended  to  act  up  to  the  spirit  as 
well  as  tbe  letter  of  tbe  provision  made 
by  tbe  House  of  Commons  two  or  three 
years  ago  for  the  equipment  of  the  Volun- 
teers. When,  as  sometimes  happened, 
a  battalion  had  been  below  its  authorised 
strength,  but  had  been  brought  up  to  its 
full  strength,  the  War  Office  declined  to 
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make  any  addition  to  the  Equipment 
Grant.  One  corps  with  which  he  was 
acquainted  had  been  for  threeor  four  yeara 
or  more  below  its  Establishment ;  but  a 
new  Commander  was  appointed,  and  iu 
consequence  of  the  energetic  steps  he 
took  the  corps  was  brought  up  to  the 
proper  numbers.  The  Colonel  then 
applied  for  an  Equipment  Grant  similar  to 
that  whirh  would  have  been  allowed  if 
the  corps  had  been  up  to  its  full  establish- 
ment when  the  graut  was  originally 
made.  He  was  told  that  the  Equipment 
Grant  could  not  be  given  in  cases 
where  such  an  addition  was  made  to  the 
numberr».  The  corps  he  had  particularly 
iu  mind  was  known  as  the  Border  Regi- 
ment. If  at  the  time  the  Equipment 
Grant  was  originally  made  this  corps  had 
been  recruited  to  its  full  strength  a 
Capitation  Grant  would  have  been 
received  for  the  whole  of  the  men.  Now 
that  the  regiment  had  been  made  efficient 
it  was  in  a  position  of  disadvantage  as 
compared  with  other  corps  which  were 
also  efficient. 

•Mr.  CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN  : 
The  matter  has  been  explained  a  great 
many  times  iu  this  House,  and  I  think 
the  hou.  Gentleman  perfectly  under- 
stands it.  I  do  not  know  that  any  further 
explanation  is  required. 

Mr.  TOMLINSON  said,  in  that  case 
he  would  move  to  reduce  the  Vote  by 
£100  in  order  to  call  attention  to  the 
question.  He  concluded  that  the  War 
Office  were,  to  a  certain  extent,  breaking 
faith  with  those  who  were  called  upon  to 
administer  the  Volunteer  Forces  by 
declining  to  increase  the  Equipment 
Grant  under  the  circumstances  he  had 
mentioned. 

•Mr.  CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN  : 
I  have  already  pointed  out  that  the  Equip- 
ment Grant  was  given  by  my  predecessor 
to  all  the  men  who  were  then  serving. 
The  allowance  was  given  annually  to 
each  man.  Evervone  who  has  received 
a  great-coat  or  an  equivalent  grant  has 
to  wait  for  a  further  grant  until  the  coat 
is  supposed  to  be  worn  out.  The  great- 
coat allowance  is  given  for  the  men  who 
are  enrolled  on  the  occasion  of  anv 
addition  to  the  Establishment,  because  in 
that  case  you  have  practically  a  new 
corps  coustitute<l.  Unless  there  is  any 
addition  to  the  Establishment,  any 
increase  in  the  numbers  of  the  corps 
within     its     present    Establishment     is 

Mr.  Tomlinson 


expected  to  be  provided  for  out  of  the 
funds  already  given.  The  annual  allow- 
ances are  not  given  to  individuals,  but  are 
added  to  the  funds  of  the  regiment,  and 
it  is  the  business  of  the  regiment  to  so 
manage  the  fund  that  there  shall  be  a 
sufficient  amount  available  to  meet  ex- 
penses of  this  kind.  If  it  cannot  meet 
them  immediately  the  regiment  can 
recoup  itself  out  of  the  allowances  in 
years  to  come. 

Mr.  tomlinson  said,  the  ri^t 
hon.  Gentleman^s  explanation  showed 
that  those  corps  which  increased  their 
numbers  were  placed  at  a  disadvantage. 

Vote  agreed  to. 

3.  £623,000,  Transports  and  Remounts. 

Mr.  JEFFREYS  (Hants,  Basing- 
stoke)  asked  whether  the  right  hou. 
Gentleman  the  Secretary  of  State  for 
War  could  give  the  Committee  auy  infor- 
mation as  to  the  proportion  of  horses  to 
men  in  the  Cavalry  regiments  ?  It  would 
be  very  useful  to  know  whether  there 
was  a  sufficient  number  of  horses  to 
mount  the  men  ?  He  believed  that  if  in 
case  of  war  we  had  to  send  abroad  a 
number  of  our  regiments  there  would  be 
the  greatest  difficulty  in  supplying  the 
men  with  a  sufficient  number  of  horses. 

•The  FINANCIAL  SECRETARY 
TO  THE  WAR  OFFICE  (Mr.  Woodall, 
Hanley)  :  No. 

Mr.  JEFFREYS  said,  he  was  glad  to 
hear  the  hon.  Gentlemau^s  denial;  but  the 
opinion  he  had  stated  was  popularly 
held  in  the  country,  and  was  also  enter- 
tained in  some  of  the  Cavalry  regiments* 
He  wished  to  know  from  whence  were 
the  horses  drawn  for  remounts  for  the 
Cavalry  ?  Formerly  a  great  many  came 
from  Ireland,  but  he  had  heard  that  a 
good  many  had  since  been  purchased  in 
Canada.  He  wished  to  know  whether 
any  effi^rts  had  been  made  to  encourage 
the  breeding  of  horses  in  England 
so  as  to  obtain  remounts  for  the  Cavalry 
of  horses  bred  in  this  country  ?  It  used 
to  be  the  custom  for  officers  to  go  round 
the  country  towns  in  order  to  see  whe- 
ther they  could  purchase  horses  for  the 
Cavalry,  but  he  did  not  think  that  sys- 
tem was  now  pursued.  No  doubt  the 
lOs.  registration  fee  paid  for  14,000 
horses  was  a  very  valuable  provision, 
but  he  imagined  that  the  horses  so  regis- 
tered were  to  be  used  merely  for  trans- 
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port  purposes.  He  wished  to  know 
whence  these  horses  were  to  be  drawn  ? 
Most  of  them,  he  believed,  were  omnibus 
and  tramway  horses,  and  a  Cavalry  regi- 
ment could  hardlj  be  mounted  with 
horses  which  were  accustomed  to  go  in 
harness. 

Mr.  H anbury  thought  the  Com- 
mittee  ought  specially  this  year  to  be 
keeping  their  eye  on  the  War  Office  in 
order  to  see  that  the  proper  number  of 
horses  was  kept  up.     In  a  year  when  the 
cost  of  forage  was  so  high  there  would 
probably  be  a  great  tendency  on  the  part 
of  the  War  Office  to  cut  down  the  supply. 
If,  as  he  was  informed,  the  amount  esti- 
mated for  was  £4,000  less  than  last  year 
that  rather  showed  that  the  fear  he  had 
expressed   had    some    foundation.      He 
should  like  to  have  an  explicit  assurance 
that  no  such  false  economy  as  he  had 
Boggested  had  taken  place.      He  rather 
grudged  the  considerable  expenditure  on 
part  of  this  Vote,  because  he  felt  that  a 
great     many    of    our    regiments    when 
moving  from  one  station  to  another  in 
£ngland  might  be  marched  through  the 
country   more   than    they  were.     There 
were   large  districts  in  England  which 
never  hardly  saw  a  soldier,  and  the  result 
was  that  the  people  in  country  districts  were 
losing  all  their  interest  in  the  Army,  and 
we  were  failing  to  get  the  recruits  which 
used  to  be  forthcoming  from  the  country 
districts.       As    his    hon.   Friend    (Mr. 
Jeffreys)  had  pointed  out,  horses  were 
not  bought  from  the  farmers  to  the  same 
extent  as  they  used  to  be,  and  the  result 
was  that  tne  interest  which  the  farmers 
formerly  took  in  the  Army  was   being 
lost.      Consequently,   too   much   of  our 
recruiting  was   now   done  in   the  large 
towns.      On  the  question  of  allowances 
for  transport,  he  had  had  complaints  made 
to  him  of  the  heavy  expenses  which  fell 
en  officers  of  the  Umpire  Staff  and  the 
Staff  generally  at  the  Manoeuvres.     The 
officers  had  to  find  horses  at  their  own 
expense,   and   also   transports    for  their 
baggage  without  receiving  any  compensa- 
tion   whatever.     He   wished  to  impress 
upon  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  that  this 
point  was  a   simple   one,   and   that  the 
grievance  ought  to  have  attention,  if  that 
could  be  given  to  it.      Then  there  was 
another  point  as  to  troopships.      Upon 
that  he  had  to  say  that  the  question  of 
troopships  required  looking  into.      The 
Assistance^  for  instance,  was  a  very  bad  , 


case,  and  it  was  often  employed  for  con- 
veying troops.  The  overcrowding  in 
that  case  was  very  considerable.  He  had 
facts  before  him  on  the  subject.  He  did 
not  know  about  the  troopships  going 
to  India — they  might  be  fairly  well 
off ;  but  certainly  that  was"  not  the  case  in 
regard  to  the  ordinary  troopships  between 
this  country  and,  say,  Ireland.  A  great 
many  complaints  were  made  in  regard  to 
them.  He  had  personally  received  a 
great  number  of  complaints — some  con- 
taining statements  to  which  he  did  not 
give  entire  credence,  but,  allowing  for 
that,  he  could  not  discount  a  great  deal 
that  was  said  as  to  overcrowding  and 
diet,  and  as  to  the  general  treatment  of  the 
soldiers,  and  as  to  the  character  of  the 
vessels  themselves.  Those  statements 
required  attention.  They  had  been  pre- 
viously raised  in  this  House,  and  had 
been  promised  attention.  They  might 
have  received  consideration  ;  but  that 
was  all  that  was  promised,  and  he  would 
ask  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  to  go 
further  and  deal  with  them  in  a  manner 
that  would  be  more  satisfactory  to  the 
House  and  to  all  who  were  concerned  in 
the  question. 

•Mk.  CAMPBELL  -  BANNERMAN 
said,  the  hon.  Gentleman  declared  that 
these  complaints  had  received  no  atten- 
tion. 

Mr.  HANBURY:  Consideration  ; 
they  have  not  been  attended  to. 
•Mr.  CAMPBELL -BANNERMAN 
said,  the  complaint  was  that  nothing  had 
been  done.  Well,  he  could  say  that  he 
had  himself  given  time  and  attention  to 
this  matter.  In  the  case  of  the  Assist* 
ance^  he  admitted  that  there  was  good 
ground  for  believing  that  she  was  not  suited 
for  this  work.  In  the  case  of  a  recent 
voyage  it  was  alleged  that  she  had 
carried  a  larger  number  than  she  was 
entitled  to.  The  matter  was  examined 
into  by  the  Admiralty  and  the  War  Office, 
and  it  was  found  necessary  to  reduce  the 
number  she  was  entitled  to  carry. 

Mr.  FORWOOD  (Lancashire,  Orms- 
kirk)  :  By  what  number  ? 

•Mr.  CAMPBELL  -  BANNERMAN 
said,  he  was  not  prepared  to  say  at  the 
moment  ;  but  the  number  had  been  re- 
duced. It  had  also  been  resolved  to  use 
their  coastwise  services  in  a  more 
moderate  measure  than  hitherto,  and  to 
provide,  where  there  was  a  long  distance 
to  be  covered,  that,  if  possible,  it  should 
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be  doDe  bj  land,  and  to  do  all  that 
possibly  could  be  done  to  avoid  discom- 
fort. The  hon.  Gentleman  had  made  a 
suggestion  that  horses  had  been  im- 
properly reduced  owing  to  the  high 
prices  of  forage.  He  seemed  always 
to  start  on  the  supposition  that 
everybody  was  trying  to  do  something 
that  was  not  right,  and  then  he  appeared 
surprised  that  he  was  not  justified  in 
the  supposition.  There  had  been  no 
reduction  of  the  kind  indicated  by  him. 

Mr.  H anbury  said,  a  Member  of 
the  late  Government  told  him  to  look 
into  this  question,  as  it  was  a  thing  all 
Governments  were  likely  to  do. 

•Mr.  CAMPBELL  -  BANNERMAN 
said,  the  fact  that  the  hon.  Gentleman 
was  told  by  someone  else  did  not  alter 
the  position.  I{e  wished  to  say  that 
they  had  sufficient  horses  for  the  First 
Army  Corps.  Every  man  did  not  require 
to  be  mounted.  They  had  a  sufficient 
number  for  all  purposes 

Colonel  NOLAN  :  Are  they  bought 
in  Canada  ? 

•Mr.  CAMPBELL  -  BANNERMAN 
said,  he  could  not  state  all  the  places  at 
which  the  horses  were  purchased,  but  a 
large  number  were  bought  from  owners 
and  private  breeders. 

Colonel  LOCKWOOD  asked  whe- 
ther the  right  hon.  Gentleman  was 
aware  that  the  private  proprietors  from 
whom  such  purchases  were  made  existed 
in  reality,  and  not  merely  on  paper  ? 

Colonel  NOLAN  said,  he  would  like 
to  point  out  that  Canadian  horses  were 
much  dearer  than  Irish  horses,  and  that 
they  should  do  what  they  could  to 
encourage  the  Irish  in  the  breeding  of 
good  animals.  There  were  countries 
where  they  had  artificial  production. 
[^Laughter.']  Yes  ;  he  had  come  across  it 
himself  in  Russia.  They  ought,  at  any 
rate,  to  encourage  the  Irish  people  in  the 
rearing  of  horses.  It  was  absurd  to  say 
they  should  have  a  horse  for  every  man. 
They  ought  to  consider  the  method  of 
training,  and  the  fact  that  a  man  could 
not  train  two  horses  and  do  it  properly — 
at  least,  he  would  suffer  himself  if  he 
was  engaged  in  so  much  work.  The 
system  regarding  the  purchase  of  three- 
year-olds  was  expensive.  The  French 
adopted  a  like  system.  In  his  opinion, 
they  would  get  them  far  cheaper  if  they 
got  them  as  four-year-olds.  Another 
point  was   the  amount  of  money  spent 
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on  the  officers  and  staff  who  bought 
horses.  Did  they  buy  from  farmers  or 
from  dealers  ?  Those  that  came  from 
dealers  were  the  more  expensive ;  and 
he  knew,  from  his  own  experience  io 
Irish  fairs,  that  they  could  be  had  at  a 
cheaper  rate  from  the  farmers.  These 
were  questions  upon  which  they  should 
have  information  from  the  Militarj 
Authorities. 

•Mr.  for  wood  said,  he  was  very 
glad  to  hear  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
state  that  it  was  intended  to  use  the 
Assistance  less  frequently  than  hereto- 
fore, because  he  thought  a  more  unsuit- 
able ship,  or  one  less  adapted  to  modern 
requirements,  could  not  be  found.  But, 
as  she  was  to  be  less  frequently  used  in 
future,  he  would  expect  the  expenditure 
to  come  down  ;  yet  he  found  that 
£10,400  was  to  be  expended  in  transport 
work  this  year  against  £11,100  last  year* 
If  they  were  not  going  to  use  this  vessel 
as  often  as  before,  he  thought  they  might 
consider,  as  he  would  strongly  recom- 
mend, that  she  should  be  done  away 
with  altogether.  He  happened  to  know 
that  the  vessel  would  require  very  con- 
sideptble  overhauling  and  repairs,  and 
if  the  right  hon.  Gentleman V  military 
advisers  did  not  think  she  should  be  used 
as  often,  he  did  not  think  a  large  amount 
should  be  spent  on  her  for  that  purpose. 
He  wished  to  know  whether  the  Admi- 
ralty could  not  be  consulted  ?  He  also 
wished  to  confirm  what  had  been  said  by 
the  hon.  Member  for  Preston  about  the 
overcrowding  of  troopships.  If  they 
took  the  Himalaya,  that  vessel  carried 
altogether  1,385  souls,  but  only  900 
persons  ought  to  be  put  on  board.  He 
did  not  think  that  because  a  vessel  be- 
longed to  Her  Majesty  she  should  be 
allowed  to  carry  400  persons  more  than 
she  was  capable  of  carrying. 

•Mr.  CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN 
said,  the  question  regarding  the  Assist^ 
ance  had  only  been  decided  during  the 
present  Session.  It  was  a  question  upon 
which  the  Admiralty  would  require  to  be 
consulted  if  anything  was  to  be  done  in 
the  direction  stated  ;  for  himself,  he  had 
an  open  mind  upon  the  question. 

Mr.  HANBURY  said,  they  now  had 
an  admission  that  there  was  overcrowd- 
ing. 

Mr.  CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN  r 
I  did  not  say  so. 
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Mb.  H anbury  said,  thej  had  it 
from  the  late  Secretary  to  the  Admiralty 
(Mr.  Forwood).  He  wanted  to  know 
where  this  responsibility  rested — with 
the  Admiralty,  or  with  the  Military 
Authorities  ?  Which  Department  fixed 
the  number  ?  He  started  with  the  fact 
that  ships  were  overcrowded,  and  he 
thought  they  should  have  a  deRnite 
answer  to  show  with  whom  the  responsi- 
bility lay  ?  It  must  lie  with  either  one 
Department  or  the  other. 

•Mr.  CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN 
said,  the  Admiralty  alone  could  decide 
upon  the  point,  and,  on  the  representa- 
tioDS  made  to  them,  they  had  modified 
their  opinion  on  the  question. 

•Mr.  forwood  said,  some  of  these 
vessels  were  over  30  years  old.  When 
they  were  built  the  troops  were  regarded 
from  a  different  point  of  view  ;  and  he 
had  no  doubt  that  if  an  examination  were 
made  in  each  case  a  very  large  reduction 
'would  be  made. 

•Mr.  T.  H.  BOLTON  (St.  Pancras,  N.) 
said,  he  would  like  a  little  more  informa- 
tion showing  how  the  horses  were  pro- 
cured, whether  from  private  owners  or 
from  *bus  and  tram  companies  ?  His 
opinion  was  that  no  private  individual 
would  take  the  trouble  that  would  be  in- 
volved in  registering  a  horse  on  the 
terms  given — namely,  10s.  a  year.  He 
could,  therefore,  only  imagine  that  the 
horses  were  supplied  by  these  companies, 
and,  if  that  were  so,  the  choice  of  selection 
was  very  considerably  reduced.  They  were 
told  by  a  distinguished  Cavalry  officer  in 
that  House  that  only  a  short  time  was 
necessarv  to  make  a  horse  broken  to 
saddle  and  bridle  available  as  a  charger, 
and  it  might  be  necessary  to  in- 
crease this  grant,  so  that  they  could  have 
a  larger  number  of  horses  fit  for  chargers. 
He  could  not  help  thinking  that  some 
additional  inducement  should  be  held  out 
to  private  owners  to  avail  themselvds  of 
the  grant. 

Mr.  E.  STANHOPE  (Lincolnshire, 
Horncastle)  said,  what  was  intended  was 
that  the  horses  should  be  capable  of  doing 
what  was  expected  of  them  ;  and  that 
made  a  considerable  difference.  Private 
owners  might  be  able  to  supply  the 
horses,  but  there  was  the  question  of  in- 
spection, which  involved  considerable 
trouble.  Last  year  a  number  of  small 
owners  did  enter  ;    but  he  would  point 


out  that  there  were  always  difficulties  in 
carrying  out  inspection  in  these  cases. 

Colonel  LOCKWOOD  :  Were  they 
inspected  last  year  ? 

Colonel  NOLAN  wished  to  know 
whether  the  horses  were  procured  from 
dealers,  or  from  individual  owners  ? 

•Mr.  CAMPBELL  -  BANNERMAN 
said,  he  could  not  give  the  proportion, 
but  he  was  aware  that  a  number  had 
been  bought  from  private  owners. 

Colonel  LOCKWOOD  :  Are  they 
inspected  ? 

Mr.  CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN  : 
Yes. 

Vote  agreed  to. 

4.  Motion  made,  and  Question  pro- 
posed, 

«*  That  a  'sum,  not  exceeding  £6,622,400,  be 
granted  lo  Her  Majesty,  to  defray  the  Charge 
for  Provisions,  Forage,  and  other  Supplies, 
which  will  come  in  course  of  payment  during 
the  year  ending  on  the  31  st  day  of  March 
1894." 

Colonel  NOLAN  said,  he  would 
like  to  have  some  information  regarding 
the  quality  of  the  meat  and  provisions. 
The  soldiers  should  have  their  wants 
adequately  attended  to  in  these  matters. 
What  he  should  like  to  hear  was  the 
terms  of  the  contractors,  and  .what  was 
the  quality  of  the  food  supplied  ? 

Mr.  HANBURY  said,  he  would  like 
to  add  a  few  words  to  those  which  had 
fallen  from  the  hon.  and  gallant  Gentle- 
man. This  was  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant Votes  in  connection  with  the 
Army,  and  the  question  was  one  of 
which  they  heard  considerahle  com- 
plaint— that  was,  as  to  the  way  in  which 
their  soldiers  were  fed.  A  great  deal 
had  heen  done  by  the  late  Secretary  for 
War  (Mr.  E.  Stanhope),  but  ho  thought 
much  still  remained  to  be  done.  There 
was,  for  instance,  the  case  of  the  cooking. 
There  was  no  complaint  at  Aldershot ; 
but  they  should  know  what  was  passing 
in  other  parts  of  the  country.  But  there 
were  one  or  two  other  questions  which 
he  would  ask  on  this  Vote.  He  did  not 
know  how  far  the  question  of  forage 
would  affect  this  Vote ;  but  ho  knew 
that  in  France  the^  additional  cost  led  to 
a  Supplementary  Estimate  for  over 
£500,000 — on  account  of  the  additional 
cost  of  hay  and  straw.  He  did  not  kuow 
what  the  extent  of  the  additional  cost 
was  here,  but  it  had,  doubtless,  been  an- 
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ticipated  in  some  measure.  He  saw 
there  had  been  no  rise  in  the  Estimate 
on  this  Vote  ;  but  that  might  have  been 
provided  for,  and  he  thought  thej  should 
know,  as  in  many  cases  any  increase 
must  mean  an  addition  to  the  burdens  of 
the  taxpayers.  There  was  the  case  of 
fixed  aUowances.  It  appeared  to  him  to 
be  a  very  hard  case  that  men  who  had 
such  allowances  in  a  year  of  such  an 
except ioual  character  as  this  had  been 
should  get  only  the  same  allowance  as  in 
any  other  year  when  the  cost  was  a  great 
deal  less.  He  did  not  know  whether  an 
allowance  was  being  made  to  meet  the 
circumstances,  but  he  considered  that 
there  was  a  fair  grievance  on  the  part  of 
those  men.  It  might  be  said  that  the 
man  having  a  fixed  allowance  took  his 
chance — that  he  must  take  the  good  year 
with  the  had — but  it  was  to  be  remem- 
bered that  the  standard  was  not  always 
the  same  ;  that  they  had  not  always  the 
lowest  prices,  and,  if  that  were  so,  the 
cost  of  forage  this  year  must  fall  heavily 
upon  these  men.  One  other  point.  The 
right  hou.  Gentleman  would  remember 
that  a  month  or  two  ago  he  called  bis 
attentiou  to  the  advertisements  appearing 
in  local  papers  inducing  young  men  to 
join  the  Army  on  the  grounds  that  they 
would  be  get  good  clothing  and  good 
food.  The  Minister  for  War  promised 
him  that  he  would  see  that  the  advertise- 
ments were  altered.  The  idea  suggested 
to  the  ordinary  man  by  reading  in  those 
advertisements  that  he  would  be  well 
fed  was  that  the  whole  of  his  food  would 
be  supplied  by  the  country,  which,  as 
they  all  knew,  was  not  the  fact.  He 
should  like  to  know  whether  the  pro- 
mised alterations  had  been  made  in  the 
advertisements  ?  It  was  absolutely 
necessary  that  a  man  should  not  be 
drawn  into  the  Army  by  such  induce- 
ments. The  whole  truth,  and  nothing 
but  the  truth,  should  be  told,  and  a  stop 
should  1)0  put  to  the  practice  of  getting 
men  to  join  the  Army,  he  would  not  say 
on  false  pretences,  but  through  advertise- 
ments which  lent  themselves  to  a  false 
interpretation.  Then  he  would  like  to 
direct  the  attention  of  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  to  the  question  of  the  appoint- 
ments of  regimental  master  cooks.  He 
had  been  told  by  military  officers  that  it 
was  very  important  that  those  men  should 
be  made  to  understand  their  work.  Lance 
corporals  who  had  gone  through  some 
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training  in  cooking  at  Aldershot  were 
offered  those  appointments,  and  they  were 
accepted  principally  on  account  of  their 
smarter  uniforms.  The  men,  however, 
were  really  not  qualified  for  the  posts, 
and  as  the  cooking  fell  upon  them  to  a 
great  extent  it  was  of  great  importance 
that  they  should  be  properly  trained  in  their 
duties.  He  was  doubtful  whether  the 
quantity  of  food  supplied  to  the  men  was 
sufficient ;  but,  at  any  rate,  the  complaints 
had  principally  been  against  the  quality 
and  the  cooking  of  the  food.  If  the 
authorities  could  not  get  good  cooks  in- 
side the  troops  they  should  get  them 
from  outside.  He  was  glad  to  notice 
that  at  Woolwich  and  other  military 
centres  garrison  bakeries  had  been 
started.  There  used  to  be  great  com- 
plaints of  the  bread,  and  it  used  to  be 
thrown  away  wholesale  by  the  men  ;  bat, 
as  a  consequence  of  the  starting  of  these 
bakeries,  the  quality  of  the  bread  was 
now  much  better.  The  hon.  and  gallant 
Member  for  North  Galway  had  raised  a 
most  important  point  in  regard  to  the 
meat  contracts.  Undoubtedly  the  con- 
tract prices  for  meat  were  very  low. 
The  average  price  last  year  was  as  low 
as  4^d.  per  pound.  The  men  must  get 
the  very  worst  portions  of  the  animal  for 
such  a  low  price.  The  allowance  of 
meat  per  man  was  only  three-quarters 
of  a  pound,  bone  included  ;  and,  that 
being  so,  the  men  should  get  some  of  the 
best  portions  of  the  animal  and  not  the 
worst.  He  also  thought  the  soldiers 
ought  to  be  fed  on  English  meat.  He 
was  afraid  the  practice  of  usiug  frozen 
meat  imported  from  abroad  was  growing 
in  the  Army.  It  was  very  false  economy 
indeed  to  give  the  soldiers  badly  cooked 
food  of  a  bad  quality,  and  he  was  in- 
clined to  divide  the  Committee  on  that 
point.  He  was  afraid  also  that  the  sol- 
diers did  not  even  get  the  best  bits  of 
this  imported  meat.  He  believed  that  it 
was  the  practice  of  Quartermasters  and 
officers  to  buy  their  meat  at  contract  price, 
with  the  result  that  they  get  the  best 
bits  and  the  rest  went  to  the  men.  That 
practice  was  most  unfair  to  the  men,  and 
should  be  stopped.  Although  the  ques- 
tion did  not  rise  on  this  Vote,  he  hoped 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  would  find 
means  of  supplying  the  men  with 
separate  dining  rooms,  instead  of  com- 
pelling them  to  eat  in  their  living  rooms 
as  at  present.      With  regard  to  contracts 
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geaenlly,  be  tfaongfat  the  system  of  long 
coDtracts  for  food  was  most  ilisadvan- 
tageous.  Even  though  the  cod  tract 
prices  for  meat  were  very  low,  tbey  were 
paying  much  more  than  they  ought  to 
pay,  because  they  might  depend  upon  it 
that  wheu  a  contract  was  made  for  two 
or  three  years  tbe  contractor  guarded 
himself  well  against  any  contingency 
that  might  arise.  A  very  good  custom 
had  been  set  up  iu  some  military  centres, 
in  the  buying  of  fodder,  of  doing  away 
with  the  middleman  and  dealing  with  the 
producer.  He  hoped  that  system  would 
be  extended,  as  the  result  where  it  had 
been  tried  was  a  considerable  economy. 

Gemeral  Sir  F.  FITZWYGRAM 
(Hants,  Fareham)  said,  that  with  regard  to 
the  feeding  of  horses,  the  system  iu  the 
Army  wns  to  give  the  animals  the 
smallest  possible,  portion  of  corn  and  the 
highest  possible  portion  of  bay  that 
would  keep  them  iu  condition.  The 
allowance  was  10  lbs.  of  corn  and  12 
Iba.  of  bay.  In  the  best  training  and 
bunting  s tables  horses  were  allowed 
M  muvli  corn  as  tbey  liked,  which 
was  generally  lo  lbs.  of  com  and 
41b3.  of  hay  per  day.  As  hay  was  likely 
to  be  dciir  this  year,  it  would  be  a  good 
change  if  the  Secretary  of  State  ordered 
a  supply  of  1 41bs.  of  corn  and  41b8.  of 
bay  for  tbe  horses.  With  regard  to  tbe 
question  of  the  meat  supply,  it  hod  been 
Skid  that  the  best  parts  of  the  meat  were 
reeervetl  for  tbe  officers.  If  that  were 
so,  it  wn"!  not  tbe  fault  of  the  contractors, 
but  the  fault  of  the  responsible  officer. 
Tbe  coniraetOT  knew  the  amount  of  meat 
required,  and  he  brought  a  whole  oi, 
or  the  side  of  an  ox,  a  whole  sheep,  or 
the  side  of  a  sheep,  as  the  case  might  be, 
which  gave  about  401bs.  more  meat  than 
was  neede<l.  Tbe  Orderly  Officer  was 
genemlly  iu  a  hurry  ;  tbe  contractor  had 
two  men  with  him,  one  began  to  cut  tbe 
fore  part,  and  the  other  the  bind  part, 
leaving  about  40  or  501bs.  of  tbe  middle, 
or  best  part  of  the  animal,  to  be  carried 
away  by  the  contractor.  There  was  now 
a  school  at  Aldershot  for  tbe  instruction 
of  officers  and  quartermasters  in  matters 
connected  with  the  feeding  of  tbe  men, 
and  if  attention  were  directed  to  putting 
a  stop  to  the  practice  to  which  he  bad 
referred,  there  would  not  in  tbe  future 
bo  any  complaint  that  the  soldiers  did 
not  get  their  fair  share  of  the  best  part 
of  tbe  joints.    He  also  thought  that  it 


would  be  a  great  advantage  to  the  troops 
if  tbe  Secretary  of  State  took  tbe  supply- 
ing  of  groceries  into  bia  own  bands,  in- 
stead of  leaving  it  to  contractors.  He 
had  noticed  that  in  some  regiments  the 
men  looked  in  good  condition,  while  in 
other  regiments  they  seemed  to  be  under- 
fed, and  he  ascribed  tho  difference  in  the 
appearance  of  the  men  to  the  manner  in 
which  their  food  supplies  were  attended 
to. 

Mr.  J.  W.  SIDEBOTHAM  (Che- 
shire, Hyde)  said,  that  he  had  received 
a  letter  from  a  correspondent,  who  com- 
plained that  a  regiment  that  bad  been  sent 
down  to  Bedford  for  musketry  practice 
was  sapplied  with  blankels  which  were 
BO  filthy  and  covered  with  vermin  that 
the  men  refused  them.  He  hoped  that 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  would  make 
inquiries  into  tbe  matter,  and  administer 
a  reprimand  to  the  officer  responsible 
for  such  a  scandalous  state  of  things. 

Geseral  GOLDSWORTHY  (Ham- 
mersmith)  agreed  that  if  the  Secretary 
of  State  supplied  groceries  to  tbe  troops 
a  great  improrement  in  tbe  rations  of  the 
soldiers  would  result.  With  regard  to 
the  cooking  of  the  rations,  be  did  not 
find,  on  inquiry,  that  young  officers  at 
Sandhurst  were  trained  in  the  inspection 
of  meat  and  other  food  supplies.  It 
depended  entirely  on  the  opinion  of  the 
officers  as  to  whether  the  supplies  were 
good  or  bad,  and,  of  course,  if  the 
officers  bad  not  tbe  requisite  knowledge 
and  experience,  tbey  were  likely  to  pass 
things  that  were  not  good.  Cooking 
was  also  a  matter  of  great  importance, 
and  he  would  suggest  that  a  large  num- 
ber of  men  in  each  regiment  should  be 
trained  in  cooking,  in  order  to  be  ready 
for  emergencies  in  the  time  of  war.  The 
Commission  which  bad  been  appointed 
by  his  right  hon.  Friend  the  late  Secre- 
tary of  State  for  War,  to  inquire  into  the 
subject  of  rations,  had  recommended  that 
the  loaf  of  bread,  instead  of  being  cut 
into  four  pieces,  should  be  divided  only 
into  two.  He  thought,  however,  that 
each  soldier  should  have  his  loaf  l>aked 
separately.  That  would  menu  an  in- 
crease in  the  cost ;  but  it  would  also 
mean  less  waste,  more  material,  and  the 
bread  keeping  in  better  condition.  He 
would  also  urge  that  the  soldier  should 
be  provided  with  full  rations  by  the 
State. 
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•Mr.  WOODALL  said  that,  with 
regard  to  the  statement  of  the  hon. 
Member  for  Hyde,  he  could  onlj  saj 
that  it  was  surprising.  If  the  hon. 
Member  would  furnish  him  with  the 
particulars  he  would  have  a  most  search- 
ing investigation  into  the  matter.  He 
could  assure  hon.  Members  the  character 
of  the  meat  supplied  to  our  troops  had 
received,  and  was  still  receiving,  the 
most  careful  attention  from  the  Military 
Authorities.  He  was  surprised  to  hear 
it  even  suggested  that  the  contracts  were 
for  second-class  meat.  The  contractors 
were  required  to  give  assurances  that 
the  supply  of  meat  for  the  troops  was  of 
a  high  quality. 

Colonel  NOLAN :  What  are  the 
words  used  in  the  advertisements — **  first 
class  "  or  "  choice  "  ? 

•Mr.  WOODALL  said,  he  was  not 
specifically  familiar  with  the  details  of 
contracts,  but  he  would  be  glad  to 
furnish  the  hon.  and  gallant  Gentleman 
with  the  information  he  asked  for. 
After  steady  and  increasing  trials,  the 
opinion  of  those  most  competent  to  speak 
on  the  subject  was  much  more  favourable 
in  regard  to  the  quality  of  refrigerated 
meat  than  that  of  the  hon.  Member  for 
Preston.  The  contracts  for  refrigerated 
meat  extended  only  over  a  period  of 
eight  months  in  the  year,  and  they  did 
not  apply  to  more  than  60  per  cent,  of 
the  supply,  as  40  per  cent,  must  be  fresh 
English  meat.  The  meat  was  as  nu- 
tritious, and  as  satisfactory  in  every 
respect  as  could  be  desired ;  and  the 
War  Office  in  using  it  were  only  pur- 
suing the  same  course  as  other  large 
Institutions  throughout  the  country. 
Great  attention  had  been  given  to  cooking 
in  recent  years,  and  better  apparatus  had 
been  provided  and  instruction  given, 
with  the  result  that,  on  all  hands,  there 
was  testimony  that  not  only  was  the 
food  of  better  quality  than  it  used  to  be, 
but  that  it  was  better  cooked.  There 
was  a  class  at  Aldershot  for  the  instruc- 
tion of  officers  and  others  in  matters 
appertaining  to  the  supply  of  food. 
Quartermasters,  he  might  point  out,  were 
not  able,  though  the  contrary  had  been 
suggested,  to  select  from  the  food  sup- 
plied tit-bits  for  themselves.  The  orders 
of  the  Quartermaster  General  prevented 
this.  With  respect  to  forage,  the  Mili- 
tary Authorities,  in  common  with  other 
people,  had  experienced  some  difficulty 


in  obtaining  hay  this  season.  The  con- 
tractors, however,  had  been  enabled  to 
fulfil  their  obligations  with  an  allowance 
of  about  20  per  cent,  on  the  price 
originally  agreed  upon.  But  whilst  the 
War  Office  had  had  to  pay  a  higher 
price  for  hay  they  had  profited  by  the 
lower  price  of  oats.  Complaint  had 
been  made  that  recruits  were  likely  to 
be  deceived  by  the  promises  held  out  in 
recruiting  advertisements.  There  was, 
he  believed,  no  danger  now  of  any  de- 
ception, because  the  recruiting  advertise- 
ments had  been  severely  revised,  and  no 
recruit  could  suppose  that  he  had  been 
promised  anything  more  than  was  provided. 
There  was  nothing  connected  with  enlist- 
ment which  received  more  attention  than 
the  question  of  the  general  food  and 
treatment  of  the  common  soldier,  and  he 
believed  the  result  was  satisfactory  to 
the  Army  generally.  He  thought  the 
Committee  would  agree  with  him  in  that 
opinion. 

Mr.  JEFFREYS  (Hants,  Basing- 
stoke)  said,  he  did  not  want  to 
occupy  the  time  of  the  Committee ; 
but  he  thought  the  Financial  Secre- 
tary should  state  how  it  was  that 
no  less  than  60  per  cent,  of  the  meat 
consumed  in  the  Army  was  frozen  meat^ 
and  the  remaining  40  per  cent,  frequently 
consisted  of  imported  cattle.  The  forage 
consisted  of  foreign  oats  ;  and  compressed 
hay  and  straw,  now  that  it  was  a  little 
dearer  in  this  country,  came  from  abroad. 
Therefore,  when  the  British  taxpayer 
voted  over  £2,500,000  for  food  and  forage 
for  the  Army,  three-fourths  of  the  articles 
came  from  abroad.  He  considered  such 
a  thing  was  scandalous.  If  bought  in 
large  quantities — as  it  necessarily  must 
be — English  meat  could  be  purchased  as 
cheaply  as  frozen  mutton.  He  wished 
some  pressure  could  be  brought  to  bear 
upon  those  responsible  for  the  present 
state  of  matters.  With  regard  to  forage^ 
he  certainly  thought  they  should  have 
the  supplies,  as  far  as  possible,  from  this 
country.  But,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the 
supplies  appeared  to  be  provided  from 
abroad.  He  only  wished  to  bring  these 
matters  before  the  Committee  and  the 
country.  They  were  questions  that,  in  his 
opinion,  required  attention. 

•Mr.  WOODALL  said  that,  as  far  as 
possible,  of  course,  the  Government  had 
been  glad  to  avail  itself  of  home-grown 
produce ;  but  the  hon.  Member  seemed  to 
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forget  that  this  country  was  incapable  of 
prodacing  more  than  half  the  food  re- 
quired for  its  sustenance.  Large  powers, 
however,  were  now  given  to  officers  to 
make  their  orders  locally  and  indepen- 
dently; and,  in  the  exercise  of  those 
powers,  the  General  Officer  at  Aldershot 
had  been  able  to  make  his  own  purchases 
of  hay  and  oats,  as  far  as  possible,  from 
the  farmers  round  about.  That  policy  had 
been  largely  extended  during  the  last  few 
years. 

Colonel  NOLAN  said,  on  the  general 
question,  he  should  like  to  know  how  the 
officers  and  private  soldiers  liked  this 
foreign  meat  ?  It  had  occasionally  been 
tried  in  the  Diniog  Room  of  the  House, 
and  there  was  an  impression  that  it  was 
not  up  to  the  English  standard. 

Mb.  HANBURY  said,  he  would 
move  a  reduction  of  the  Vote  by  £1,000, 
us  a  protest  against  the  system  of  feed- 
ing the  soldiers  with  meat  60  per  cent. 
of  which  was  refrigerated — meat  which 
hon.  Members  would  not  eat  themselves 
-—ft  system  which  was  unjust  to  the 
English  producer  as  well  as  to  the 
soldier.  Seeing  that  he  only  had  three- 
quarters  of  a  pound  of  meat  a  day,  the 
soldier  should  have  the  best  article  which 
could  be  procured  for  him,  and  not  be 
supplied  with  frozen  meat.  He  was 
told  that  the  odd  40  per  cent,  of  the 
fresh  meat  supplied  was  not  English,  but 
Spanish  ;  aud  he  did  not  see  why  some 
preference  should  not  be  given  to 
Snglish  beef,  and  so  confer  some  benefit 
on  the  English  producer.  The  English 
farmer  was  not  so  prosperous  that  he 
could  afford  to  dispense  with  such  aid  as 
this  would  give  him.  He  begged  to 
move  the  reduction  of  the  Vote  by 
£1,000. 

Motion  made,  and  Question  proposed, 
"That  a  sum,  not  exceeding  £2,621,400, 
be  granted  for  the  said  Service." — {Mr, 
Manhury,) 

•Mr.  CAMPBELL  -  B ANNERM AN 
said,  he  could  not  agree  either  with  the 
doctrine  or  the  conclusion  of  the  hon. 
Gentleman  who  had  moved  this  reduction. 
It  was  not  attempted  to  give  the  soldier 
anything  extravagant  or  beyond  the 
ordinary  character  of  the  food  of  the 
masses  of  the  people.  He  said  a  certain 
proportion  of  refrigerated  meat  was  a 
perfectly  legitimate  food.  No  com- 
plaints were  made  ;  and  the  soldiers,  so 


far  as  he  was  aware,  were  perfectly 
satisRed.  Enormous  attention  was 
given  to  the  cooking  of  the  meat,  and 
the  soldier  got  twice  the  enjoyment  and 
twice  the  sustenance  out  of  his  ration 
now  that  he  did  half-a-dozen  years  ago. 
If  the  soldiers  were  canvassed  he  be- 
lieved no  complaint  would  be  lodged  as 
to  their  food,  bat  that  surprise  would  be 
expressed  at  the  goodness  of  the  rations 
they  received.  It  was  all  very  well  for 
the  hon.  Member  to  say  soldiers  must 
have  this  and  must  have  that  without 
any  regard  to  the  large  cost  which  would 
be  imposed  on  the  taxpayers.  But  if 
the  men  were  canvassed,  he  thought  it 
would  be  found,  as  he  said,  that  they 
had  no  reason  to  complain,  and  that  they 
did  not  complain. 

Mr.  BRODRICK  (Surrey,  Guildford) 
said,  he  thought  upon  this  question 
his  hon.  Friend  had  gone  too  far  in  his 
remarks  about  the  character  of  the  meat 
supplied.  He  should  be  sorry  to  have 
it  go  forth  that  their  soldiers  were  fed 
with  inferior  meat.  A  question  had  been 
raised  with  regard  to  whether  there  was 
a  shrinkage  in  cooking  in  the  case  of 
refrigerated  meat.  If  there  was  a 
shrinkage,  and  the  soldier  received  less  in 
weight  than  he  ought,  then  the  country 
would  not  be  carrying  out  their  bargain 
with  him.  But  he  believed  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  was  in  a  position  to  tell  the 
Committee  that  that  was  not  so,  and  that 
in  refrigerated  meat  the  soldier  received 
the  full  amount  to  which  he  was  entitled. 

Mr.  CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN  : 
Hear,  hear  I 

Mr.  BRODRICK  said,  yes  ;  they 
were,  he  understood,  receiving  their  fair 
amount  at  the  present  time.  Then  there 
was  the  question  of  refrigerated  meat. 
The  whole  Army  ought  to  be  fed  on  this 
meat.  He  agreed  that  if  the  supplies 
for  the  Army  could  be  procured  of 
English  farmers  at  the  same  price  as  was 
paid  for  foreign  meat,  they  should  have 
the  preference ;  but  that  was  not  an  easy 
matter  to  arrange,  and  he  was  satisfied 
that  the  frozen  meat  was  good,  and  gave 
satisfaction  to  the  soldiers.  The  hon. 
Member  for  Basingstoke  said  that  all 
the  supplies  could  be  got  in  England — so 
he  understood  him  to  say.  That  was  not 
the  case,  and  he  could  only  repeat  what 
he  had  said  already  on  that  point.  He 
hoped  the  Committee  would  support  the 
Government,  not  because  he  wished  to 
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see  aD  exteaston  of  the  sjatem  of  bnjitig 
abroad,  but  because  he  thought  the  best 
supplies  ought  to  be  got.  The  oountrj 
could  Dot  afford  to  spend  £400,000  or 
£500,000  ft  year  more  in  buying  at  home, 
though,  if  all  thitigs  were  equal,  the  home 
producer  should  have  the  advautage. 

General  GOLDSWOETHY  (Ham- 
mersmith) said,  probably  the  Secretary 
of  State  for  War  would  be  able  to  tell 
the  Committee  the  difference  in  cost  be- 
tween home-grown  meat  and  refrigerated  quality  of  foreign  meat 
meat.  He  thoaght  if  it  would  not 
iucresse  the  cost  largely,  the  money 
ought   to   be   spent    among   their    own 

•Mr.'  JAMES  LOWTHEK  (Kent, 
Thanet)  said,  he  had  only  one  or  two 
remarks  to  make.  He  had  heard  the 
"  buying  abroad  "  made 


Members  of  the  House  who  thought  the 
British  soldier  was  not  properly  fed. 
There  was  no  ground  whatever  for  the 
suggestion,  and  the  soldiers  were  quite 
contented  with  their  food.  Complaint 
had  been  made  of  the  foreign  meat,  and 
of  its  failure  to  satisfy,  in  the  House  ;  but 
the  fact  was,  that  if  the  hon.  GeottemaD 
who  made  that  complaint  was  in  tbs 
habit  of  having  his  household  supplied 
with  British  meat,  he  had  had  the  same 
ippliej  under 
that  name  over  and  over  again.  He 
would  repeat  that  there  was  no  ground 
for  complaint,  and  that  the  Motion  ought 
not  to  be  pressed. 
•Mr.  GIBSON  BOWLES  (Lynn 
Regis)  said,  when  the  Frout  Benches  fell 
out     honest     men     got     their 
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lid  they  pledge  themselves  to 
on  it  for  the  rest  of    their  lives  ? 
Id    they   undertake   to    give    it  to 
servants?     [Cries  of  "Divide!"] 
They  knew  perfectly  well  thev  would  do 
■     _      ■    ■  —    .  ■  told 

that  the  cooking  was  very  good — so  he 
understood  from  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man, That,  he  supposed,  was  oue  of  the 
reasons  why  the  frozen  meat  wax  endured 


Colonies  F     If  it  came  from  the  Colonies 
tfaat  expression  ought  not  to  be  used.    If  , 
it  did  not  come  from  the  Colonies— if  it    ^l^\ 
came    from    South     America,    for    in- 
stance  

Mr.  CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN  : 
It  comes  generally  from  Australia,  i      .i'.  r  Zt  :       t'l 

•Ma.  J.  LOWTHEK  „id,  he  regarded  '  'f' ■»«  °'  J!"  •<"'■      ^''J 
buying  from  Her  Majesty's  subjects,  in 
whatever  part  of  the  world  they  resided, 

as  very  different  from  buying  abroad.   In  ,  ,     ..     r  .  j       j 

,  .      .  ■',  i.     if       11    ■    .1  I.-     ..    '  reasons  why  the  frozen  meat  was  endured 

hiB   judgment.    Her   Maieatv  s    subiects    ,       .,  /,.         „,  ,  ,   ., 

L.  .     1  .1      e    .       .1      11-         •      by    the   soldier.     The   goodneHs   of   the 

ought  to  have  the  first  pull.     His  vote      ■'  ,  i  j    .l      i    j  i    .l 

_     ,,    1         J  _     1  ,L  cookery  concealed    the    badness    or    the 

would  depend  very  much  upon  the  ques-  ■' 

tion  of  where  these  supplies  were  drawn    . 
from,  and  he  must  protest  against  the  '   , 
indiscriminate    manner    in     which    sup-  ' 
plies  from  abroad  were  spoken  of  in  the 
same  breath  as  supplies  from  portions  of   "^^°°^ 
the  British  Empire  ;  and  be  confessed  he 
regarded  the  general  tone  in  which  this 
matter  hod  been    treated,   both    by  the 
Government    and  his  hon.  Friend   near 
him  (Mr.  Brodrick),  as  affording  occasion 
for  vigilance  upon  the  part  of  the  Com- 
mittee. 

Mr.  POWELL  WILLIAMS  (Bir- 
mingham, S.)  said,  be  hoped  the  hon. 
Member  for  Preston  would  not  divide  the 
Committee,  because  it  would  be  unfortu- 
nate if  it  were  to  go  out  to  the  country 
that  there  was  any  considerable  body  of 
Mr.  Brodrick 


cookery  concealed 
meat.  Another  argument,  to  which 
would  direct  special  attention,  was 
this  frozen  meat  was  produced 
labour-sweating  principle,  aud  hy 
they  were  encouraging  that 
lystem.  He  objected  also  lo  the  sup- 
plies of  hay  aud  straw  from  abroad. 
These  were  reasons  why  they  should, 
he  thought,  agree  to  the  reduction. 

Commander  BETHELL  (York,  E.R., 
Holderncss)  did  not  dispute  the  fact  that 
refrigerated  meat  was  good,  but  he 
thought  they  might  well  protest  against 
large  purchases  of  meat  outside  the 
United  Kingdom  that  was  intended  for 
the  Army  in  chief  ;  and  in  that  sense,  if 
his  hon.  Friend  went  to  a  Division,  be 
would  divide  with  him. 
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Qaeetion  put. 

The  Committee  divided : — Ayes  31  ; 
Noes  141. — (Division  List,  No.  304.) 

Original  Question  put,  and  agreed  to. 

Motion  made,  and  Question  proposed, 

"That  a  sum,  not  exceeding  £790,600,  be 
granted  to  Her  Majesty,  to  defray  the  Charge 
for  Clothing  Bstablishments  and  Services,  which 
will  come  in  course  of  payment  during  the  year 
ending  on  the  31  st  day  of  March,  1894." 

•Mr.  BROOKFIELD  (Sussex,  Rye) 
moved  the  reduction  of  the  Vote  for  the 
purpose  of  calling  attention  to  the 
ahsence  of  any  Regulation  regarding  the 
wearing  of  distinctive  uniforms  for 
advertising  and  other  purposes  in  the 
streets.  With  the  permission  of  the 
Committee  he  would  refer  to  a  letter 
recently  addressed  to  the  editor  of  7'he 
Army  and  Navy  Gazette  by  an  Australian 
who  had  noticed  with  astonishment  the 
wearing  of  Army  uniforms  in  the  streets. 
This  gentleman  asked  if  there  was  no 
person  connected  with  the  Army  who  had 
influence  and  energy  enough  to  crush 
out  the  insult  offered  to  the  British 
Army  by  peripatetic  advertisers.  He 
said — 

**  Every  day  in  the  Strand  may  be  seen 
gangs  of  scarecrows  wearing  British  Infantry 
uniforms," 

and  he  ended  his  letter  by  thanking  God 
he  was  not  an  Englishman.  He  (Mr. 
Brookfield)  believed  that  this  matter  had 
been  brought  to  the  personal  attention  of 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman,  and  no  doubt 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  felt  some 
sympathy  with  the  grievance  of  which 
he  (Mr.  Brookfield)  complained.  Though 
in  the  matter  of  advertising  he  thought 
this  had  been  carried  to  the  greatest 
length,  it  was  not  at  all  confined  to  that 
particular  form.  He  himself  once 
attended  a  meeting  at  Macclesfield 
where  there  was  a  band  performing, 
which  was  attired  completely  in  the  uni- 
form of  a  most  distinguished  regiment,  the 
17th  Lancers.  As  this  was  such  a  dis- 
tinctive dress,  he  thought  the  offence 
was  rather  increased.  There  they 
were  wearing  the  peculiar  button  with 
the  inscription  *' death  or  glory,"  the 
white  facings,  cap  lines,  and  so  on,  and 
they  wore  it  for  no  other  reason  than 
because  they  thought  it  was  a  handsome 
dress,  and  that  it  was  amusing  to  wear  it. 
This  was  not  fair  to  the  soldier,  who  was 
told  ou  joining  the  Service  that  it  was 


an  honour  to  wear  this  particular  dress. 
He  would  give  one  still  more  remarkable 
instance,  which  might  strike  the  imagina- 
tion  of   the   Committee,   and   that   was 
the  case  of  a  convict  recently  executed, 
a   murderer  of  the   name   of   Deeming. 
This  person,  in  the  course  of  his  career 
of  crime,  used  to  wear  the  full  uniform  of 
an  officer  in  the  Indian  Army,  and  though 
it  imposed  on  verj  few  persons  indeed, 
the  fact   remained    that    there   was   no 
remedy  whatever    for    this    insult    and 
outrage  which  was   perpetuated   at  the 
present  moment  bj  the  figure  of  Deem- 
ing being  exhibited  in  the  Chamber  of 
Horrors  dressed  in  this  brilliant  uniform, 
to  which  he  had  not  the  smallest  right  or 
title.     The  right  hon.  Gentleman,  when 
such  matters  had  been   brought   to   his 
notice,  had  generally  contented  himself 
with   saying   he   believed  the   evil  was 
confined  to  what  he  called  "  travesties  " 
of  uniform.     He  did  not  see  that  that 
made    anj   material    difference.      Regi- 
ments and  soldiers  ought  to  be  protected 
by    the    right    hon.     Gentleman     from 
travesties  being  made  of  the  dress  thej 
were  taught  to  respect.     The  right  hon. 
Gentleman  said  it  was  impossible  to  do 
anything,  and   asked  what   they  would 
have   him  do.      ["Hear,  hear  I"]      An 
hon.   Gentleman    below    the    Gangway 
cheered   that,  and   he   (Mr.  Brookfield) 
might  answer  he  would  have  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman   do  what  was   done   in 
every  other  European  country ;  and  what 
was  so  exasperating  in  the  matter  was 
that  the  right  hon.  Gentleman,  when  his 
attention  was  called  to  it,  seemed  to  join 
in  the  wonderment  expressed  at  such  a 
thing  being  allowed ;  but  it  never  seemed 
to  occur  to  him  that  he  was  primarily 
responsible  for  letting  it  go  on.     Some 
time    ago    the    right    hon.    Gentleman 
supplied     him     (Mr.    Brookfield)    with 
a  Return    obtained   from    the     military 
attaches  at   Foreign   Courts   as   to   the 
Regulations   in   force    in    these   foreign 
countries    to    restrict    the    wearing    of 
military  and  naval  uniforms.     He  would 
inform  the  Committee  that  the  offence 
in  Austro-Hungary  was  punished  by  the 
Penal  Code  with  a  fine  of  £5.  In  France, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  punishment  was 
from  six  months*  to  two  years*  imprison- 
ment without  the  option  of  a  fine.     In 
Germany  the  punishment  was  six  weeks^ 
imprisonment,  or  a  fine  of  £7   10s.     In 
Italj   the   punishment  was    six   weeks* 
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impriBonmeot,  or  fines  rangiDg  from  £2 
to  £40.  And  there  were  also  in  all 
these  countries  punishments  provided  for 
another  class  of  offence  that  was  very 
common,  and  that  was  the  improper 
assumption  of  military  titles.  This 
country  stood  alone  in  this,  as  in  so 
many  other  matters,  in  persisting  in 
what  involved  the  greatest  injustice  to 
all  military  men.  He  ventured  to  sub- 
mit to  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  that  he 
should  follow  the  example  of  these  other 
countries  and  should,  at  all  events,  make 
it  an  offence,  punishable  by  a  fine,  for  a 
person  to  wear  the  distinctive  dress  of 
any  regiment  in  the  Service  if  he  was 
not  entitled  so  to  do.  The  right  hon. 
Grentleman  might  not  only  make  it  a 
punishable  offence,  but  he  might  make 
it  almost  impossible  for  those  who  were 
not  soldiers  to  obtain  clothing  of  this 
kind.  The  simplest  plan  would  be  to 
make  it  an  offence  either  to  buy,  or  to 
sell,  or  to  make  unauthorised  uniforms. 
It  appeared  to  him  that  this  plan  might 
also  be  adopted.  First,  to  provide  Regu- 
lations under  which  all  uniform  articles, 
without  distinction,  should  be  given  in  to 
store  at  the  end  of  a  man^s  service 
with  the  colours.  In  the  second  place, 
if  the  uniform  became  a  man^s  own 
property,  let  the  State  or  the  regiment 
buy  it  from  him,  instead  of  allowing 
him  to  go  to  a  pawnbroker  or  a 
marine-store  dealer  by  whom  he  was  in- 
variably cheated.  The  only  other  plan 
was  to  keep  the  uniform  in  store  to  be 
issued  occasionally  for  fatigue  purposes; 
then  if  they  had  to  sell  it,  then  let  them 
make  it  unrecognisable  by  the  simple 
process  of  cutting  off  the  buttons  and 
throwing  the  whole  thing  into  a  dyer*s 
vat  and  making  it  black  instead  of 
scarlet.  That,  at  least,  was  a  practical 
way  of  preventing  the  evil  of  which  he 
complained.  Whilst  on  this  subject  he 
might  say  he  thought  one  sure  way  of 
making  the  uniform  of  the  soldier  more 
respected  in  the  streets  and  elsewhere  (as 
it  certainly  was  not  at  the  present 
moment)  would  be  for  commissioned 
officers  to  wear  their  uniforms  more  con- 
stantly than  they  did  now.  The  Regu- 
lations, Section  12,  paragraph  5,  left  to 
the  discretion  of  the  General  Officer 
commanding  the  district  the  dispensing 
with  uniform  for  purposes  of  recrea- 
tion. That  discretion  seemed  to  him  to 
be  invariably  exercised  in  one  direction. 

Mr,  Krookfield 


He  also  thought  that  an  example  might 
be  set  to  the  rest  of  the  Army  if  the  dis- 
tinguished officers  at  headquarters  and 
the  Horse  Guards  would  wear  uni- 
form more  often.  He  should  move  the 
reduction  of  the  Vote,  but  he  trusted  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  would  be  able  to 
announce  to  them  that  he  would  en- 
deavour to  provide  some  remedy  for  the 
evil  of  which  he  complained,  and  whieh 
he  was  sure  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
must  regret,  in  common  with  every  well- 
wisher  of  the  Army.  He  therefore  would 
move  the  reduction  of  the  Vote  by 
£1,000. 

Motion  made,  and  Question  proposed, 
**  That  a  sum,  not  exceeding  £789,600,  be 
granted  for  the  said  Service." — {Mr, 
Brookfield.) 

Colonel  LOCKWOOD  (Essex, 
Epping)  did  not  wish  to  take  up  much 
of  the  time  of  the  Committee,  as  he  con- 
sidered it  was  rather  a  disgraceful  ques- 
tion, that  of  wearing  the  uniform  of  tha 
Services  about  the  streets  for  advertising 
purposes.  He  had  understood  there  had 
been  some  Order  issued  on  the  subject, 
but  he  was  afraid  he  was  mistaken.  He 
confessed  it  was  very  disagreeable — ^to 
officers  especially — to  see  these  men 
walking  about  in  various  conditions  of 
misery,  and  with  the  small  remnant  of 
respectability  in  the  shape  of  Her 
Majesty^s  uniform  in  shreds  and  tatters. 
Still,  he  confessed  that  it  must  be  a 
difficult  matter  for  the  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman to  deal  with,  and  it  was  hardly 
fair  to  find  fault  with  the  existing 
custom  if  one  was  not  prepared  to  sug- 
gest a  remedy.  One  thing  he  would 
suggest  was  this :  Though  he  could  not 
think  it  would  be  possible  to  dye  the 
various  uniforms  all  black,  he  thought 
perhaps  some  Regulation  might  be  made 
whereby  the  buttons,  facings,  and  collars 
of  the  various  uniforms  should  be  cut  off. 
Perhaps  the  new  Director  General  of 
Clothing  might  be  able  to  make  a  better 
suggestion  than  that,  though  he  fancied 
it  would  have  the  effect  of  so  destroying 
the  uniform  that  they  would  not  have 
the  disagreeable  sight  they  so  often  met 
with  now.  Another  question  he  wished 
to  bring  forward  had  reference  to  regi- 
mental badges,  upon  which  he  asked  a 
question  some  time  ago.  The  question 
related  to  the  right  of  soldiers  to  wear 
national  badges   on   national   days.      A 
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notice  had  been  issued  giving  Command- 
ing Officers  discretion  to  allow  soldiers 
to  wear  the  rose,  the  thistle,  the  leek,  or 
the  shamrock.  He  was  afraid  that 
would  lead  to  disagreeable  results  and 
bad  feeling  in  large  garrison  towns,  as  some 
Commanding  Officers  might  be  willing 
to  give  the  permission  and  others  might 
not,  and  he  would  suggest  that  the  dis- 
cretion be  left  with  the  General  Officer 
commanding  in  the  garrison,  as  that 
would  insure  uniformity,  and  would  get 
rid  of  any  disagreeable  feeling  there 
might  otherwise  be. 

Mr.  CONYBEARE  (Cornwall,  Cam- 
borne)  thought    the    lion,    and   gallant 
Gentleman,  and  the  hon.   Member  who 
brought  this  grievance  forward,  must  be 
members  of  a  particularly  sensitive  regi- 
ment if,  as  officers,  they  could  not  bear 
to  see  the  old  regimental  coats  upon  the 
backs  of  sandwich  men.     If   he   under- 
stood the  effect  of  their  grievance  they 
must  have  a  very  slight  sense  of  humour 
in  their  composition.  But  what  ho  would 
point  out  in  reference  to  this  particular 
part  of  the  subject  was  that  they  had  not 
shown  them  any  way  by  which  they  could 
prevent  old  regimentals  being  manufac- 
tured for  the  purpose.  They  might  prevent 
the  sale  of  old  regimentals  to  the  parties 
who    wished  to   provide  sandwich  men 
with  such  uniforms,  but  he  did  not  see 
bow  they  were  to  prevent  the  manufac- 
ture of  old  regimentals.     To  cut  off  the 
buttons,  facings,  and  collars,  and  to  dye 
them  all  black,  would  be  to  deprive  the 
old  regimentals  of  all  value  and  prevent 
some  old  soldiers  who  did  a  good  busi- 
ness in  old  regimentals  from  earning  an 
bonest  penny.     What  he  wanted  to  point 
out    to    hon.    and    gallant     Gentlemen 
opposite  was  that  they  had  not  taken 
half  u  white  glove  view  of  the  matter. 
If  they  wanted  to  protect  British  officers 
from  this  degradation  they  must  request 
the  War  Office  to  extend  its  cegisall  over 
the  wilds  of  South  Africa,  of  Australia, 
and    even    over    South    America.     He 
could  not  speak  with  regard  to  the  bush- 
men   of   Australia,   but  be  could  speak 
for  South  Africa,  and  he  could  assure 
hon.  and  gallant  Gentlemen  they  could 
not  go  anywhere  in  South  Africa  without 
seeing  the  natives  dressed  up  in  our  old 
cast-offs.       He    had    seen   dozens    and 
scores   of    them    standing    about    with 
scarlet  uniforms  clothing  the  upper  half, 
and   their  understandings   without    any 
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clothing  whatever.  He  could  conceive 
nothing  more  ridiculous  than  to  object  to 
this,  or  more  likely  to  bring  the  scarlet 
coats  of  tbe  British  Infantry  soldier 
into  contempt.  He  thought  it  was  hardly 
worth  the  hon.  and  gallant  Gentleman's 
while  to  waste  the  time  of  the  Committee 
upon  this  subject.  To  speak  of  it  as 
likely  to  increase  the  energy  of  the  War 
Office  was  ridiculous. 

♦Mr.  CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN  : 
said,  this  was  not  a  very  large  question, 
and  he  should  not  have  any  difficulty  in 
answering  the  hon.  and  gallant  Gentle- 
man. He  (Mr.  Campbell-Banucrman) 
went  about  a  good  deal  himself,  and  he 
was  bound  to  say  that  the  evil,  if  evil 
there  was,  did  not  assume  the  proportions 
attributed  to  it.  On  one  occasion,  of 
which  he  had  personal  knowledge,  the 
uniform  worn  was  not  that  of  the  Regular 
Army,  but  that  of  a  Volunteer.  He 
agreed  with  the  hon.  and  gallantGentleman 
that  it  was  degrading  to  the  Ser  v ice  to  have 
the  uniform  of  any  branch  of  the  Army 
used  in  this  way — it  was  certainly  un- 
pleasant and  vulgar.  But  how  were  they 
to  prevent  it  ?  The  hon.  and  gallant 
Gentleman  referred  them  to  France  and 
Germany,  and  the  punishment  inflicted 
there.  Did  he  really  think  that  they 
in  this  country  could  introduce  a  Bill, 
and  pass  it  here  ? 

Mr.  BROOKFIELD  :  Certainly. 

•Mr.  CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN 
said,  the  hon.  and  gallant  Gentleman 
said,  "Certainly."  He  (Mr.  Campbell- 
Bannermau)  would  be  very  glad  to  see  him 
bring  in  sucha  Bill.  He  had,  therefore,  the 
cure  for  anything  that  was  wrong  in  his 
own  hand,  and  perhaps  he  would  set  it 
forth  that  the  House  might  deal  with  it. 
He  (Mr.  Campbell-Bannermau)  did  not 
feel  that  he  would  be  justified  in  inter- 
fering. Then  it  was  said  that  they 
should  issue  a  new  Regulation.  What 
happened  at  present  was  that  when  a 
man  left  the  Colours  his  uniform  became 
the  property  of  the  State.  The  first 
thing  done  to  it  was  that  the  distinctive 
marks  were  taken  off  it^  and  then  it  was 
disposed  of;  but  under  a  new  ar.ange- 
ment  it  was  probable  that  the  uniform 
would  be  the  property  of  the  soldier — at 
all  events,  it  would  be  disposed  of  to  the 
benefit  of  the  soldier  and  not  given  to 
any  clothes-dealer.  In  that  case  a' so 
attention  would  be  given  to  the  disap- 
pearance of  distinctive  marks.     Further 
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than  that,  he  did  not  know  how  any- 
thing was  to  be  done.  As  he  had  said, 
it  was  an  unpleasant  thing  to  have  such 
uniforms  worn  in  the  manner  described, 
but  there  was  only  a  certain  length  to 
w^hich  they  could  go  in  this  country  in 
the  matter  of  interfering  with  the  liberty 
of  action  of  the  individual.  He  did  not 
see  any  advantage  that  would  be  gained 
by  adopting  the  suggestion  of  the  hon. 
and  gallant  Gentleman. 

Mr.  HANBURY  rose 

The  chairman  :  Is  this  on  the 
same  point  ? 

Mb.  HANBURY  :  On  the  same 
point,  Sir. 

The  chairman  :  Order  I 

Mr.  HANBURY  thought  his  hon. 
Friend  was  entitled  to  thanks  for  the 
way  in  which  he  had  brouj2:ht  forward 
that  which,  so  far  as  regarded  the  honour 
of  the  British  uniform,  was  of  great  im- 
portance. 

Notice  taken,  that  40  Members  were 
not  present ;  Committee  counted,  and  40 
Members  being  found  present, 

Mr.  HANBURY  said,  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber had  complained  of  the  way  in  which 
the  Britisli  uniform  was  allowed  to  be 
worn  by  sandwich  men  and  others  in 
the  United  Kingdom,  by  which  means 
it  was  exposed  to  ridicule  and  contumely. 
Various  foreign  countries  had  attached 
severe  penalties  to  the  degradation  of  the 
national  uniform  ;  and  although  he  did 
not  think  that  this  country  would  ever 
go  that  length,  there  could  be  no  doubt 
that  the  matter  was  very  important  and 
worthy  of  serious  attention.  But  he 
would  remark  to  the  Secretary  of  Sate 
for  War  that  we  had  in  this  country  a 
check  upon  that  abuse  which  existed  in 
no  other  country,  because  all  these  uni- 
forms were  sold  practically  to  one  con- 
tractor and  under  a  most  peculiar  form  of 
contract,  which  showed  the  unbusiness- 
like character  of  a  great  deal  that  was 
done  in  the  War  Office.  It  was  a  fact, 
which  was  almost  incredible,  that  every 
three  years,  in  the  month  of  March,  all 
the  disused  clothing  of  the  British  Army, 
a  great  deal  of  which  at  the  time  had  not 
been  actually  made — perhaps  it  was  not 
even  cloth — was  for  three  years  ahead 
put  up  i^  auction  and  bid  for  by  a  ring  of 
Jew  merchants.  No  fewer  than  250,000 
articles  wehe  sold  in  one  year — articles 
coming  fromS^he  United  Kingdom,  from 
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abroad,  and  from  the  Colonies — ^for  a 
mere  song.  He  believed  there  were  only 
two  conditions  attached  to  the  sale  of 
disused  clothing — firstly,  that  it  should 
not  be  allowed  to  be  sold  in  England.  It 
might  go  to  the  Colonies.  It  might  be 
sold  to  the  bushmen,  and  he  saw  no  ob- 
jection to  that.  If  the  bushman  liked  to 
swagger  about  in  it,  and  if  it  increased 
his  sense  of  importance,  well  and  good, 
but  the  Regulations  ought  to  be  more 
stringent  than  they  were.  He  had  seen 
British— at  places  like  Havre — bandsmen 
and  circus  employes  dressed  in  the  red 
tunic  of  the  British  Infantry,  and  he  con- 
sidered it  a  scandal.  The  limitation  in 
the  Rules  as  they  at  present  stood  was 
not  sufficient,  and  he  hoped  the  hon. 
Member  who  had  charge  of  the  contracts 
would  put  a  stop  to  the  existing  system. 
If  the  clothing,  some  of  which  was  un- 
used, having  been  issued  to  officers* 
servants,  cooks,  and  so  on,  was  sold  in 
smaller  lots  in  different  parts  of  the  country 
there  would  be  more  people  to  bid  for 
it,  and  better  prices  would  be  realised. 
It  might  be  sold  to  the  shoddy  mills  and 
put  to  uses  of  that  kind.  The  second 
limitation  attached  to  the  purchase  of 
the  old  uniforms  was  that  all  the  buttons 
and  distinctive  marks  should  be  taken  off. 
But  this  Regulation  was  not  complied 
with,  for  he  himself  had  bought  old  Army 
overcoats  for  charitable  purposes,  and 
had  found  the  buttons  and  regimental 
marks  still  upon  them.  Though  in  these 
matters  they  should  not  punish  the 
people  who  bought  and  wore  the 
uniforms  —  as  was  done  in  foreign 
countries  —  still,  some  closer  control 
should  be  exercised  over  the  contractor. 
With  regard  to  the  ridiculously  low 
prices  at  which  these  articles  were  sold, 
he  found  that  Messrs.  Moore,  of  Lauder- 
dale Buildings,  Aldersgate,  advertised 
ordinary  scarlet  tunics  for  use  by  coolies 
and  other  native  labourers  at  Is.  apiece, 
and  the  "very  best  selection''  at  Is.  3d. 
apiece.  Blue  cloth  overcoats  were 
quoted  at  38.  lid.,  and  grey  cloth  over- 
coats, lined,  with  capes,  at  5s.  lid. — 
"viery  best  selection"  Ts.  lid.  This 
showed  the  small  price  the  original  con- 
tractor gave  for  the  goods  when,  after 
passing  through  the  hands  of  several 
middlemen,  the  articles  could  be  sold  at 
these  low  rates.  Something  had  been 
said  about  this  disused  clothing  becoming 
the  property  of  the  soldier  himself.  That 
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would,  to  a  certain  extent,  do  awaj  with 
the  scandal  he  had  mentioned.  At  the 
beginning  of  the  Session  he  understood 
the  matter  had  been  definitely  settled 
by  the  late  Secretary  of  State  for 
War,  but  only  an  hour  ago  the 
present  Secretary  of  State  for  War 
told  them  that  no  decision  had  bean 
arrived  at.  After  all  this  incubation  he 
should  have  thought  that  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  would  have  been  able  to  give 
them  some  official  information.  He 
should  have  thought  the  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman could  have  made  up  his  mind  on 
such  a  simple  point  in  a  few  hours. 
He  was  bound  to  say  that,  if  only 
to  avoid  the  scandals  to  which  he 
had  alluded  the  Secretary  of  State 
for  War  might  have  settled  the 
matter  long  ago.  With  regard  to  the 
sea-kit  and  Indian  clothing  of  the  troops, 
he  had  some  suspicion  that,  though  there 
were  a  great  many  grievances  connected 
with  the  clothing  of  the  British  soldier 
at  home,  the  only  concession  which 
would  be  made  would  be  in  connection 
with  the  Khaki  uniforms,  for  the  reason 
that  the  burden  would  fall  not  upon  the 
British  taxpayer,  but  on  our  Indian 
fellow-subjects.  ["  Oh,  oh  I  "]  "  Oh, 
oh  I "  said  an  hon.  Member,  but  no  one 
would  deny  that  if  a  concession  were  to 
be  made  to  the  soldier  in  regard  to  his 
sea-kit  and  Indian  clothing,  the  Indian 
and  not  the  British  taxpayer  would 
suffer. 

Mr.  E.  stanhope  said,  he  desired 
to  deny  that  either  on  one  side  of  the 
House  or  the  other  was  there  a  wish  to 
gain  any  advantage  for  this  country  at 
the  expense  of  the  Indian  taxpayer. 

Mr.  HANBURY  said,  his  statement 
was  that  the  two  concessions  made  would 
fall  upon  the  Indian  taxpayer,  and  he 
desired  to  see  a  similar  burden  borne  by  the 
British  taxpayer.  He  now  wished  to 
call  attention  to  another  point,  about 
which  he  confessed  he  did  not  feel  much 
certainty,  as  the  information  which  had 
reached  him  was  somewhat  contradictory. 
He  was  informed  that  recruits  were  very 
often  obliged  to  find  considerable  sums 
of  money  out  of  their  own  pockets  to  re- 
place clothing  worn  out,  on  account  of 
the  extra  amount  of  work  and  drill  that 
fell  to  the  lot  of  recruits.  He  should 
like  some  definite  information  on  this 
point.  The  subject  of  advertisements  he 
had  referred  to  on  a  previous  Vote.     It 


was  announced  in  the   ordinary   adver- 
tisements that  the  man  who  joined  the 
Army  was  to  be  well  fed.      The  recruit 
was  also  informed  that  he  would  be  well 
clothed,  which  would  be  naturally  under- 
stood to  mean  that  there  would  be  a  free 
kit  supplied.     They  knew,  however,  that 
a  number  of  articles  of  clothing  had  to  be 
paid  for  by  the  men   themselves,  and  he 
desired  to  see  that  fact  set  out  in   the 
advertisements.     Probably  these  matters 
had  been  already  dealt  with,  but  subjects 
had   been    overlooked    before,    and    he 
wanted  to  make  sure  that  at  any   rate 
these  things  should  be   thoroughly  im- 
pressed on  the  mind  of  the  Secretary  of 
State  for  War.    The  next  point  on  which 
he  wished  to  make  a  few  observations  was 
as  to  the  reserves  of  clothing.     Looking 
at  the  Appropriation  Account,  he  found 
that  the  reserves  fell  off*  to  the  extent  of 
20  per  cent,  in  1891-2.      He  was  sorry 
to  see  that,  because  one  thing  which  struck 
him  very  forcibly  was  that  our  reserves 
of  clothing  for  an  emergency  were  very 
small   indeed.      We   had    a   reserve    of 
ordinary  clothing  for  50,000  men,  and  of 
hot  climate  clothing   for    30,000   men. 
This  was  a  very  small  amount,  having 
regard   to   the  fact   that   the   Reserves 
now       amounted       to      76,000       men. 
They   knew,   as    a  matter  of  fact,    the 
Pimiico   Clothing  Establishment   would 
not  be  ready  to  meet  an  emergency  if  it 
arose.     He   was  one  of  those  who  had 
always   objected  to  the  Pimiico  system. 
He  had  always  thought  that  it  would  be 
better  to  adopt  the  Continental  system, 
under  which  the  clothing  was  made  up  by 
the  regiments  or  battalions  themselves — 
a  system  which  had  been  in  vogue  with 
our  own  Cavalry.     The  clothing  for  the 
Infantry  was  sent  down  from  Pimiico  in 
assorted  sizes,  and  instead  of  the  uniform 
being  made  to  fit  the  soldier  the  soldier 
was  made  to  fit  the  uniform.     That  was 
a   ridiculous  system,  and  a  very    costly 
one,  because  the  soldier  grumbled  when 
his  clothes  reached  him,  and  great  cost 
had   to  be  incurred  by  the  regiment  in 
getting  them  made  to  fit.     The  one  re- 
deeming feature  had  been  that,  as  he  had 
said,  the  Cavalry  regiments  were  allowed 
to  make  up  their  clothing  for  themselves. 
But  that  was  to  be  done  away  with.  He 
did   not    know  what    reforming  genius 
suggested  this — whether  it  was  the  bril- 
liant  idea  of  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
the  Member  for  the  Horncastle  Division  or 
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of  the  present  Secretary  of  State  for  War. 
Whoever  it  was,  he  heartily  congratu- 
lated him  upon  it,  and  he  hoped  the 
Cavalry  soldier  would  glory  in  the  new 
uniform.  There  was  one  important  fact, 
however,  that  ought  to  be  borne  in  mind. 
Our  Army  contained  proportionately 
more  married  soldiers  than  any  other 
Army  in  the  world.  Many  of  the  wives 
of  the  soldiers  were  by  no  means  in  a 
prosperous  condition,  more  especially 
those  unfortunate  women  who  had 
married  soldiers  without  leave.  In 
Prussia  many  of  the  soldiers'  wives  did  a 
great  deal  of  the  work  of  making  and 
repairing  uniforms,  and  up  to  the  present 
time  the  wives  of  our  soldiers  had  done 
a  good  deal  in  that  direction.  He 
thought  it  a  thousand  pities  that  such 
work  should  be  taken  away  from  them, 
and  that  all  of  it  should  be  concentrated 
at  the  central  depot  in  Pimlico.  He  had 
alwavs  contended  that  the  Pimlico 
Establishment  was  a  bad  one.  In  the 
first  place,  it  was  situated  in  the  worst 
possible  spot  in  London.  He  believed 
that  if  the  site  were  sold  it  would  bring 
in  a  very  large  sum  indeed  to  the  British 
taxpayer,  as  it  was  in  a  more  or  less 
fashionable  locality  where  building  land 
was  valuable.  It  was  also  in  a  neigh- 
bourhood where  wages  were  exception- 
ally high.  The  uniform  of  the  British 
Army  cost  at  present  something  like  50 
per  cent,  more  than  the  uniform  of  the 
German  Army.  Surely  a  uniform  that 
was  good  enough  for  the  German  Army 
was  good  enough  for  us.  The  British 
uniform,  besides  beiug  costly,  was  un- 
serviceable. If  we  were  to  go  to  war 
to-morrow  he  believed  we  should  adopt  a 
totallv  ditferent  uniform  from  that  which 
our  soldiers  were  wearing  now.  If  the 
smokeless  powder  was  to  be  adopted  our 
present  uniform  would  be  about  the  worst 
we  could  possibly  have,  because  it 
would  be  more  visible  than  anv  other 
in  Europe  at  the  present  moment.  In 
order  to  show  the  difference  in  the  cost 
he  would  compare  our  uniforms  with 
those  worn  in  the  German  Army.  The 
Cavalry  uniform  in  the  English  Army 
cost  £4  18s.,  whilst  the  German  Cavalry 
uniform  cost  £2  18s.,  or  very  nearly  50 
per  cent.  less.  The  English  Infantry 
uniform  cost  £3  14s.,  whilst  the  German 
Infantry  uniform  cost  £2  lis.,  or  about 
30  per  cent.  less.  At  the  same  time,  the 
German  uniform  was  required  to  last  a 
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great  deal  longer  than  the  British  uni- 
form. He  confessed  that  in  the  GermaD 
Army  the  period  the  uniform  was  re- 
quired to  last  was  something  ridiculous^ 
and  he  should  be  very  sorry  to  ask  our 
soldiers  to  wear  their  clothing  for  such  a 
long  time.  Still,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the 
German  uniform  did  last  a  great  deal 
longer  than  the  British  uniform.  He 
felt  bound  to  complain  about  an  appoint- 
ment recently  made  at  Pimlico.  Once 
more  a  civilian  with  practically  no  know- 
ledge of  the  particular  subject  he  had  to 
deal  with  was  placed  at  the  head  of  the 
Army  Clothing  Establishment.  He  be- 
lieved this  gentleman  had  been  a  most 
valuable  public  servant  at  the  War 
Office,  and  he  did  not  wish  to  depreciate 
his  services  as  a  War  Office  official ;  but 
he  contended  that,  distinguished  public 
servant  as  he  was,  he  could  have  no 
knowledge  whatever  of  the  Army 
Clothing  Establishment  at  Pimlico.  He 
very  much  regretted  the  appointment^ 
and  thought  a  great  opportunity  had 
been  lost ;  but  the  mischief  was  now 
done,  and  he  was  not  going  to  move  a 
reduction  in  consequence.  He  had 
laid  stress  on  the  fact  that  there  were 
very  small  reserves  of  clothing  for 
the  Line,  whilst  there  was  absolutely  no 
reserve  of  clothing  for  the  Reserve.  If 
the  Reserves  were  called  out  to-morrow 
we  should  have  no  uniforms  to  put  on 
their  backs.  This  was  a  somewhat  awk- 
ward state  of  things.  There  was  one 
peculiar  feature  in  connection  with  this 
matter  about  the  Pimlico  Factory.  In  all 
the  other  factories  in  case  of  an  emergency 
we  could  depend  upon  the  men  doing 
their  work,  because  they  were  on  the 
Establishment  and  entitled  to  pensions  ; 
but  if  an  emergency  arose  which  would 
necessitate  a  large  manufacture  of  cloth* 
iug,  we  should  not  be  in  a  similar  position 
with  regard  to  Pimlico,  because  at  Pim- 
lico there  was  practically  no  Establish- 
ment, and  very  few  of  the  men  drew 
pensions.  The  result  might  very  well 
be  that  at  an  important  crisis  a  strike 
might  take  place  at  Pimlico,  and  we  should 
either  have  to  raise  the  wages  consider- 
ably or  do  without  the  supply  of  clothing 
needed.  The  main  point  he  had  in  view^ 
however,  in  addressing  the  Committee 
was  to  call  attention  to  the  system  of 
disposing  of  disused  clothing,  and  he 
hoped  that  his  hon.  Friend  opposite  (Mr. 
WooJall)  would  do  what  he  could  to  put 
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an  end  to  a  system  which  was  certainly 
not  advantageous  to  the  British  taxpayer, 
and  which  was  unjust  to  the  British 
soldier. 

•Mr.  WOODALL  said,  his  hon.  Friend 
who  had  just  sat  down  had  so  completely 
departed  from  the  Amendment  before  the 
Committee  that  he  might  take  it  that 
the  Committee  was  now  discussing  the 
Main  Vote.  His  hon.  Friend  had 
travelled  from  China  to  Peru,  and  had 
dealt  with  a  very  large  range  of  subjects. 
With  reference  to  this  disused  clothing, 
it  was,  no  doubt,  impossible  for  the  War 
Office  under  the  present  system  to 
guard  against  the  dangers  of  rings 
of  contractors  constituted  for  the  pur- 
pose of  making  the  objects  of  the 
sale  realise  loss  than  they  were 
worth.  All  he  could  say  was  that  under 
the  old  system  the  worn-out  clothing 
was  offered  for  sale  in  the  most  public 
manner,  and  was  disposed  of  under 
certain  restrictive  conditions  for  the 
highest  tenders.  It  was  quite  true  that 
sometimes  good  clothing  was  sold  with 
the  bad,  but,  on  the  other  hand,  the  con- 
tractor got  a  great  deal  of  clothing  that 
was  absolutely  worthless.  As  to  the 
great-coats  which  had  particularly 
attracted  the  attention  of  his  hon.  Friend 
as  having  been  sold  very  cheaply,  they 
originally  cost  £1,  and  did  not  reach  the 
hands  of  the  contractor  until  they  had 
been  worn  for  five  years.  The  ingenious 
contractor  probably  made  one  good 
garment  out  of  a  number  of  old  ones. 
The  War  Office  had,  however,  done  some- 
thing to  change  all  this.  His  hon.  Friend 
thought  it  was  strange  that  the  Secretary 
of  State  for  War  should  have  been  so 
long  in  making  up  his  mind  as  to  the 
expediency  of  adopting  a  new  system, 
but  his  hon.  Friend  knew  perfectly  well 
how  a  change  of  such  importance 
involved  many  intricacies,  besides  neces- 
sitating the  assent  of  the  Treasury.  He 
(Mr.  Woodall)  believed  he  was  betraying 
no  confidence  when  he  said  it  had  now 
been  determined,  as  was  recommended 
and  advised  in  the  first  instance  by  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  opposite  (Mr.  E. 
Stanhope),  that  the  clothing  of  a  soldier 
should  l)ecomo  his  own  property ;  that  he 
should  have  every  opportunity  of 
economising,  and  that  at  the  conclusion 
of  his  term  of  service  he  should  be  at 
liberty  to  make  such  a  sale  of  it  either  to 
his  comrades   or  within  the  walls  of  the 
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barracks  as  was  consistent  with  the 
Regulations. 

•Mr.  BROOKFIELD:  Will  he  be 
able  to  sell  it  out  of  barracks  ? 

•Mr.  woodall  said,  he  would  not. 
As  to  the  clothing  used  in  India,  the 
system  used  to  be  for  a  soldier  on  landing 
in  India  to  bear  the  expense  of  an  outfit 
of  Indian  clothing.  A  change  had  now 
been  made,  and  at  present  the  whole  ex- 
pense of  the  necessary  garments  was 
borne  by  the  Indian  Government.  As  to 
fatigue  clothing  for  the  recruit,  he 
thought  the  change  he  had  just 
mentioned  would  meet  the  difficulty  sug- 
gested by  his  hon.  Friend.  From  the 
time  a  man  was  recruited  he  would 
become  the  owner  of  his  uniform,  and 
there  would  be  every  possible  inducement 
to  him  to  economise  his  clothing.  He 
would  be  able  either  to  buy  clothing  from 
his  comrades,  or  to  use  such  portions  of 
his  own  uniform  as  might  not  be  quite 
fitted  for  parade.  A  very  grave  charge 
had  been  made  with  regard  to  the 
clothing  ©f  the  Reserve.  On  that  point 
also  he  was  able  to  give  his  hon.  Friend 
the  fullest  and  most  satisfactory  informa- 
tion. He  had  been  unable  to  follow  his 
hon.  Friend  precisely  in  detail,  but  he 
could  assure  him  that  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  (Mr.  Stanhope)  fixed  the 
quantity  of  clothing  it  was  necessary  to 
have  in  reserve,  and  that  the  Regulation 
laid  down  by  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man had  been  carefully  carried  out.  He 
would  repeat  unreservedly  that  the  Regu- 
lations laid  down  by  the  former  Secretary 
of  State  for  War  had  been  carefully 
observed.  The  practice  of  manufacturing 
the  articles  from  certain  models  at 
Pimlico,  and  then  having  the  clothing 
adjusted  by  the  regimental  tailor,  was  a 
system  which  had  been  attended  with 
very  advantageous  results.  As  to  the  ob- 
jections which  had  been  raised  against  the 
selection  of  Pimlico  as  a  site  for  the 
Clothing  Factory,  he  could  only  say  that 
the  rcspousibility  did  not  attach  to  the 
present  nor  to  any  recent  Government. 
But  it  must  be  admitted  that  they  ex- 
perienced no  difficulty  in  obtaining  labour 
on  fair  and  moderate  terms.  With 
regard  to  the  recent  appointment  to  the 
Directorship  of  the  Clothing  Factory  at 
Pimlico,  the  Government  were  of  opinion 
that,  in  view  of  the  system  which  pre- 
vailed, and  possessing,  as  they  did,  the 
admirable  service  of  expert  and  practical 
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men,  it  was  desirable  to  place  at  the 
head  of  that  Department  a  man  of  ad- 
ministrative training  and  official  ex- 
perience, enjoying  the  confidence  of 
successive  Secretaries  of  State.  Such  a 
man  they  had  secured  in  Mr.  Fleetwood 
Wilson.  He  did  not  think  the  Com- 
mittee would  expect  him  to  go  into  the 
comparison  between  the  cost  of  the  cloth- 
ing of  an  English  soldier  and  that  of  a 
Continental  soldier.  Thej  had  to  deal 
with  a  system  that  was  in  the  strongest 
contrast  with  the  Armies  of  the  Con- 
tinent. Our  Army  had  to  be  made  attrac- 
tive in  the  matter  of  clothing  as  in  other 
matters,  and  it  was  absolutely  necessary, 
following  upon  that,  that  it  should  cost 
us  a  little  more  per  man  than  was  the 
case  in  other  countries  with  an  entirely 
different  system.  A  comparison  might 
as  well  be  made  between  the  appearance 
of  our  workmen  and  the  workmen  of  the 
Continent  as  between  our  soldiers  and 
Continental  soldiers  in  the  matter  of 
clothing. 

Mr.  E.  STANHOPE  was  not  going 
to  follow  the  hon.  Member  for  Preston 
into  the  whole   of   the   matters  he  had 
raised,  but  there  were  one  or  two  points 
with  which  he  should  like  to  deal.    With 
regard  to  the  reserve  of  clothing,  when  he 
went  to  the  War  Office  he  felt  that  this 
was  one  of  the  first  things  they  ought  to 
deal  with,  so  that  they  might  have,  such 
a  reserve  of  clothing  as  would  enable  the 
troops   to   take   the   field   without    any 
delay.     He   accordingly  consulted    with 
the  Militarv  Authorities  and  the  Director 
of    Clothing,    and    an    agreement    was 
arrived   at   by   which    they    took    into 
account  not  only  the  actual  clothing  in 
store,  but  that  also  which  was  in  process 
of  manufacture.      They  considered  that 
the  moment  any  apprehension  arose  of  a 
war,  that  clothing  in  process  of  manu- 
facture  could,    in    a    very    short   period 
indeed,  be  actually  converted  into  wear- 
ing clothing.     They  also  took  into  con- 
sideration  the   actual   resources    of   the 
country,  and  they  laid  down  the  absolute 
requirements  of    the    Army  as  to  what 
ought  to  be  in  store  in  order  to  enable 
the  mih'tary  forces  of  the  country  to  take 
the  field  without  delay.      That  quantity 
was    laid    down,    and   was    maintained 
during  the  period  he  held  Office,  and  he 
firmly  believed  if  that  store  of  clothing 
was  constantly  maintained  in  the  same 
condition  as  heretofore,  the  difficulty  as 

Mr,  Woodall 


to  reserve  of  clothing  would  have  been 
practically  got  over.  As  to  the  question 
of  Pimlico,  the  hon.  Member  for  Preston 
was  very  fond  of  attacking  Pimlico. 
Hon.  Members  of  that  House  had  an 
opportunity  of  going  to  see  the  factory 
at  Pimlico  any  day  they  pleased,  and  if 
they  went  there  and  examined  for  them- 
selves the  method  of  manufacture  carried 
on  there,  he  should  be  surprised  if  they 
then  endorsed  the  accusations  made  by 
the  hon.  Member  for  Preston. 

Mr.  HANBURY  :  My  complaint  was 
as  to  the  site 

Mr.    E.    stanhope    declined    to 
give  way  to  the  hon.  Gentleman.      The 
hon.  Member  had  made  many  complaints 
of  Pimlico  as  a  whole,  and  he  (Mr.  E. 
Stanhope)  was  not  going  to  be  put  aside 
by    that    statement.      He    asked    hon. 
Members  to  go  to  Pimlico  and  judge  for 
themselves,  and  when  the  hon.  Member 
made  his  speech  next  Session  they  would 
have  an  opportunity  of  knowing  what  it» 
merits  were.     As  to  the  site  of  Pimlico, 
that  was    not   a  matter   for  which   any 
recent  Government  could  be  blamed — if, 
indeed,  there   could   be  said   to   be  any 
blame  in  the  matter  at  all.     As  a  matter 
of  fact,  Pimlico  was  one  of  the  most  con- 
venient sites  in  the  world.     The  moment 
war  was  declared   hundreds   of  tons  of 
clothing   could    be   sent   away   at  once. 
Pimlico  was  within  easv  reach  of  all  the 
Railway  Stations,  and  within  48  hours 
all  the  requisite   clothing   could  be  de- 
spatched from  there  to  its  destination  ; 
therefore,  although  there  might  be  some 
disadvantjiges,  on  the  whole  the  site  of 
the    factory   was    convenient   and   well 
chosen.     As  to  the  appointment  recently 
made  to  the  Directorship  of  the  Army 
Clothing   Establishment   at  Pimlico,   he 
believed  it  was   an   admirable  one,  and 
one   which    was    likely   to    lead    to    the 
advantage  of  the  Public  Service. 

Mr.  WADDY  (Lincolnshire,  Brigg) 
said,  the  point  which  commenced  this 
controversy  seemed  to  have  been  for- 
gotten— namely,  the  assertion  that  a 
great  number  of  uniforms  of  our  soldiers 
were  to  be  found  in  this  country  and 
other  countries  under  circumstances  which 
were  by  no  means  reputable  or  credit- 
able to  our  management  of  the  Army. 
If  that  were  true,  it  was  a  monstrous 
shame.  He  understood  the  Secretary  of 
State  for  War  to  deny  that  these  uni- 
forms were  so  sold,  but  the  hon.  Member 
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for  Preston,  io  the  most  detailed  fashion, 
stated  the  circumstances  under  which 
they  were  sold,  and  which  were  not,  as 
they  understood,  for  the  purpose  of  de- 
struction, but  they  were  sold  to  certain 
contractors  without  any  limitation  or 
condition  against  re-sale. 

Mr.  HA^^BURY  said,  the  condition 
attached  was  that  red  uniforms  might  not 
be  sold  in  this  country  or  India  without 
the  buttons  being  taken  off. 

Mr.  WADDY  said,  the  limitations 
were  of  such  a  character  that  the  con- 
tractors could  immediately  after  advertise 
them  for  public  sale  in  Houndsditch  and 
elsewhere,  and  that  was  done  as  a  matter 
of  trade,  as  had  been  shown  by  the 
Circular  read  out  by  the  hon.  Member 
for  Preston.  It  was  perfectly  clear 
that  these  uniforms  ought  not  to  be 
sold  when  they  were  in  such  a  condition 
that  they  could  be  used  for  the  pur- 
pose for  which  they  were  originally 
intended.  They  should  be  used  so  long 
as  they  could  be  reasonably  used,  and  no 
longer,  and  then  they  should  be  sent 
down  to  the  West  Riding  or  some  other 
place,  where  that  instrument  known  by 
the  uncanny  name  of  the  "  devil "  would 
tear  them  up  in  such  a  way  that  they 
could  no  longer  be  worn. 

•Mr.  WOODALL  said,  he  had  already 
stated  that  important  changes  with  regard 
to  clothing  were  about  to  be  brought  into 
operation,  and  the  War  Office  pledged 
themselves  to  look  into  this  question,  in 
order  to  guard  against  the  abuses  which 
had  been  brought  forward. 

Mr.  WADDY  said,  if  that  was  to  be 
done  he  was  quite  satisfied,  and  all  that 
was  necessary  for  him  to  say  was  that  it 
ought  to  have  been  done  long  since. 
They  ought -to  bo  grateful  to  the  hon. 
Member  for  Preston  for  giving  them 
information  on  many  important  points. 

Colonel  NOLAN  desired  to  know 
what  proportion  of  clothing  was  now 
made  in  Limerick  ?  He  expressed  the 
fear  that  central  establishments,  such  as 
Pimlico,  would  be  likely  to  cut  out  pro- 
vincial establishments  which  employed  a 
large  amount  of  labour.  Of  course,  as 
the  clothing  for  the  Army  had  to  be 
manufactured  rapidly  it  was  necessary  to 
keep  up  a  central  establishment ;  but 
they  should  not  go  to  the  other  extreme, 
and  concentrate  everything  in  one  Public 
Department,  to  the  injury  of  private 
firms. 


♦Mr.  WOODALL  said,  that  although 
it  had  been  necessary  to  establish  Govern- 
ment factories,  the  plan  of  the  Govern- 
ment was  to  keep  actively  alive  the  out- 
side trade.  He  believed  that  of  the  Army 
clothing  required,  fully  one-third  in  value 
was  obtained  from  outside  firms,  and 
that  among  the  many  competing  facto- 
ries which  participated  in  that  portion 
the  factory  at  Limerick,  which  had  always 
been  held  in  the  very  highest  regard, 
obtained  a  fair  share.  With  respect  to 
the  employment  of  women,  he  thought 
the  Committee  would  be  pleascl  to  know 
that  300,000  shirts  annually  recjuired  for 
the  troops  were  made  by  the  wives 
of  soldiers,  widows  of  soUliei-s,  and 
pensioners. 

•Mr.    GIBSON    BOWLES    believed 

the  old  argument  which  had  been  used 

by  the  right  hon.  Gentleman,  that  it  was 

necessary  to  have  the  uniforms  attractive 
so  as  to  make  the  Army  popular,  was 
unsound.  Which  did  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  consider  the  more  attractive 
of  the  two  Services — the  Armv  or  the 
Navy  ?  The  Navy  never  had  any 
difficulty  in  getting  recruits,  but  there 
was  constant  difficulty  in  getting  recruits 
for  the  Army.  Therefore,  if  they  had  no 
difficulty  whatever  in  getting  men  for  tlu^ 
Navy  whilst  they  had  for  the  Army,  ir 
was  a  proof  that  the  Navy  was  the  more 
attractive  Service  of  the  two,  as  un- 
doubtedly it  was.  That  was  a  sufficient 
answer  to  the  argument  that  it  was 
necessary  to  make  the  uniform  attractive. 
But  it  was  perfectly  possible  to  make  the 
uniform  attractive,  and  at  the  same  time 
a  working  uniform,  which  the  present 
uniform  of  the  soldier  was  not.  The  men 
in  the  Navy  made  their  own  clothes,  and 
he  could  never  understand  why  the 
soldiers,  first  of  all,  should  not  have  a 
working  uniform  ;  and,  secondly,  having 
so  much  less  to  do  than  sailors,  why 
they  should  not  make  that  working 
uniform  themselves,  and  thus  save  a  vast 
amount  of  money  to  the  country.  He 
hoped  they  would  not  hear  again  the 
excuse  for  this  lavish  expenditure  on 
clothing  that  it  was  necessary  to  make 
Tommy  Atkins  look  beautiful  in  the 
eyes  of  the  servant-maids.  The  sailor 
was  just  as  popular  as  the  soldier, 
although  his  uniform  was  much  cheaper, 
and  he  made  it  himself,  an  example 
which    the    Army     Authorities    might 
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see  followed    bj   their    branch    of    the 
Service. 

•Mr.  butcher  remarked  that  when 
a  soldier  joined  the  Army  he  was  given 
a  uniform  which  he  was  told  to  keep 
clean.  To  do  so  he  required  certain 
materials,  such  as  pipe  clay  and  other 
things,  every  one  of  which  he  had 
to  buy  out  of  his  own  pocket. 
It  might  be  said  that  this  was  a  very 
small  hardship  ;  but  these  small  things 
produced  much  discomfort  to  the  soldier, 
and  ought  to  be  abolished. 

•Mr.  CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN  : 
I  promise  to  look  into  the  matter  referred 
to  by  the  hon.  Member  for  York. 

Question  put,  and  negatived. 

Original  Question  put,  and  agreed  to. 

6.  £114,400,  Establishments  for  Mill- 
tary  Education. 

Mr.  H anbury  wished  to  bring 
before  the  notice  of  the  Secretary  of 
State  for  War  a  statement  which  he  had 
received  from  an  officer  of  high  reputa- 
tion in  reference  to  the  Artillery  College. 
He  was  informed  that  the  number  of 
ArtiHery  officers  occupying  posts  in  the 
different  factories  was  becoming  smaller 
and  smaller,  and  that  this  College,  with 
its  highly  paid  staff  costing  £5,000  for 
the  training  of  these  officers,  was  now 
more  or  less  unnecessary.  During  the 
last  26  years  the  average  number  of 
students  who  had  annually  obtained 
certificates  was  three  ;  and  as  the  period 
of  residence  was  two  years,  these  students 
had  cost  £2,000  each  to  the  country,  and 
at  present  there  were  only  five  officers 
studying  for  these  certificates.  He  would 
also  like  to  know  whether  it  was  the  fact 
that  the  posts  iu  the  manufacturing 
establishments,  to  train  officers  for  which 
the  College  had  been  founded,  were  now 
open  to  civilians  ?  If  that  were  so,  then 
the  need  for  the  College  was  at  an  end. 

•Mr.  CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN  : 
I  admit  that  the  Artillery  College,  which 
was  established  for  the  teaching  of  the 
higher  Artillery  studies,  is  an  expensive 
institution,  as  the  number  of  students  is 
necessarily  limited.  I  am  quite  sensible 
of  the  fact  that  it  can  no  longer  be  con- 
fined to  Artillery  officers,  and  accordingly, 
with  the  view  of  enlarging  the  field  of 
selection,  not  only  for  appointments  in 
the  Manufacturing  Departments,  but 
for     appointments     in     the    Inspection 

Mr,  Gibson  Bowles 


Department,  I  issued  a  new  Regulation 
admitting  members  of  other  branches  of 
the  Service  to  the  College  on  the  condi- 
tion that  before  entrance  they  passed  a 
test  examination  in  order  to  show  that 
they  had  sufficient  knowledge  of  the 
scientific  subjects  to  enable  them  to  profit 
fully  from  the  instruction  given  in  the 
College. 

Colonel  NOLAN  said,  he  knew  the 
Artillery  College  well,  as  he  had  spent  two 
years  in  it,  and  he  insisted  on  its  great 
usefulness.  The  small  number  of  students 
was  due  to  the  fact  that  officers  went 
there  at  a  pretty  advanced  ago,  between  30 
and  40  years,  in  order  to  equip  themselves 
with  the  highest  possible  scientific  attain- 
ments. Artillery  was  not  like  Cavalry 
— all  dash — or  like  Infantry,  in  which 
the  chief  qualities  required  were  zeal 
and  courage.  The  Artillery  required 
those  qualities  also,  but  it  won  chiefly 
by  science.  The  point,  therefore,  was 
whether  they  would  grudge  those  couple 
of  thousands  of  pounds  a  year  when 
they  had  iu  return  for  the  expenditure 
a  few  Artillery  officers  of  the  highest 
scientific  attainments  in  every  brigade  ? 
Another  reason  why  the  students  in  the 
College  were  few  was  that  the  officers 
who  passed  through  it  were  badly  re- 
warded. He  thought  an  inducement 
should  be  held  out  to  officers  to  go  through 
the  College  by  rewarding  those  who 
passed  through  it  creditably  with  good 
appointments.  He  thought  the  Secretary 
of  State  for  War  should  pause  before 
he  opened  the  Artillery  College  to  In- 
fantry officers,  because  it  would  mean 
an  entire  change  in  the  course  of  study. 

•Sir  a.  HAYTER  (Walsall)  said,  he 
desired  to  call  attention  to  certain  defects 
in  the  system  of  education  pursued  at 
Sand  hursts-defects  which  all  visitors 
agreed  were  very  serious.  He  was  sure 
it  would  be  a  surprise  to  Members  to  be 
told  that  the  hours  of  study  per  diem  at 
Sandhurst  were  only  a  little  over  four  in 
summer,  and  less  in  the  winter.  There 
were  no  lectures  on  Saturdays,  with  the 
result  that  a  great  many  of  the  students 
left  the  College  from  Saturday  to  Monday, 
not  much  to  their  own  advantage,  and 
certainly  to  the  great  expense  of  their 
parents.  Some  of  the  studies  were  en- 
tirely useless — such  as  military  law  and 
musketry,  which  had  to  l>e  gone  through 
again  when  the  student  joined  his  regi- 
ment.    The  study  of  tactics  ought  to  be 
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carried  very  much  farther,  or  abandoQed 
altogether.  It  was  proposed  that  there 
should  be  a  better  system  of  teaching 
military  history  and  geography,  both  of 
which  subjects  were  extremely  useful. 
In  the  entrance  examination  at  Sand- 
hurst no  fewer  than  2,000  marks  were 
^iyen  for  French  and  German,  and  in 
the  Vote  under  discussion  provision  was 
made  for  rewards  for  proficiency  in 
foreign  languages.  Yet  in  the  whole 
coarse  at  Sandhurst  there  was  not  the 
slightest  inducement  held  out  to  continue 
those  studies,  which  would  be  of  tbe 
utmost  value  later  on.  It  was  a  mis- 
chievous policy  to  induce  young  men  to 
learn  French  and  German  before  they 
entered  Sandhurst,  and  afterwards  to  give 
them  no  opportunity  of  prosecuting  the 
study  of  those  languages.  The  expense 
w^hich  a  cadet  was  forced  to  incur  for 
uniform  ought  to  be  reduced.  He  was 
obliged  to  provide  himself  with  four 
oniforms.  The  mess  jacket  might  be 
aholished  with  advantage,  and  the  tunic 
irom  at  mess  instead.  The  helmet, 
'  which  was  very  expensive  and  hardly 
over  used,  might  also  be  done  away  with. 
CEe  hoped  he  had  made  out  such  a  case 
as  would  induce  his  right  hon.  Friend 
to  look  into  it,  with  a  view  to  reducing 
the  expenses  at  Sandhurst,  which  were 
Tery  heavy  on  poor  officers,  and  im- 
proving the  system  of  education,  which 
at  that  critical  period  of  his  career  every 
joang  officer  so  much  required. 

•Mr.  CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN  : 
I  am  obliged  to  my  hon.  Friend  for 
having  made  this  statement,  for  it  shows 
that  when  I  induced  him  to  serve  on  the 
Board  of  Visitors  I  had  got  hold  of  the 
right  man.  I  think  that  the  recom- 
mendations of  the  Board  of  Visitors  are 
very  sensible.  I  cannot,  however,  at 
this  moment  say  that  they  can  be 
adopted  ;  but  I  undertake  to  give  careful 
and  sympathetic  consideration  to  all  that 
my  hon.  Friend  has  said. 

Mb.  TOMLINSON  (Preston)  thought 
that  whatever  change  was  made  in  the 
uniform  in  use  at  Sandhurst  it  would  not 
be  desirable  to  abolish  the  mess  jacket 
and  substitute  the  tunic  instead,  for  if 
these  young  officers  were  required  to 
have  a  full  dress  uniform  it  could  not  be 
kept  in  the  condition  for  which  it  was 
primarily  designed  if  used  at  mess*  An 
inexpensive  sort  of  mess  jacket  might  be 
devised. 


Mr.  H ANBURY  said,  the  statement 
of  the  Minister  for  War  that  he  intended 
to  throw  open  thd  Artillery  College  to 
all  branches  of  the  Military  Service  re- 
minded him  that  some  weeks  ago  he  had 
asked  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  to  throw 
open  the  College  to  Infantry  officers,  so 
as  to  enable  them  to  get  a  training  in 
their  own  small  arms.  Complaints  had 
been  made  that  small  arms  were  inspected 
by  Artillery  officers.  Infantry  officers 
considered  that  small  arms  should  be  in- 
spected by  some  of  themselves.  He, 
therefore,  wished  to  know  whether  In- 
fantry officers  who  passed  through  the 
College  would  be  qualified  for  these  posts 
of  inspection  ? 

Mr.  CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN  : 

Anyone  who  passes  with  credit  through 
the  College  will  be  eligible  for  every 
post. 

Vote  agreed  to. 

7.  £126,300,  Micellaneous  Effective 
Services. 

•Captain  GRICE  -  HUTCHINSON 
(Aston  Manor)  said  he,  on  a  previous 
occasion,  had  called  attention  to  the  very 
inadequate  contribution  which  the  Go- 
vernment made  to  the  admirable  charitable 
institution,  the  National  Society  in  Aid 
of  Discharged  Soldiers.  The  donation 
had  been  only  £200,  and  the  Government 
had  generously  increased  it.  Much 
might  still  be  done  in  other  directions. 
Just  now  there  was  a  great  demand  for 
work  by  Reserve  soldiers.  According  to 
the  last  Report  of  the  National  Society, 
11,000  Reserve  soldiers  had  sought  em- 
ployment, and  the  Society  had  been 
successful  in  obtaining  4,000  situations. 
The  Report  of  Lord  Wantage's  Com- 
mittee showed  that  a  great  deal  more 
might  be  done  for  them  than  was  done. 
As  far  as  he  could  ascertain,  not  one  of 
the  recommendations  made  by  the  Com- 
mittee had  yet  been  adopted.  The 
system  of  deferred  pay  was  condemned  by 
most  of  the  witnesses  who  appeared 
before  the  Committee,  it  being  their 
opinion  that  it  bribed  men  to  join  the 
Reserve.  There  were  many  posts  now 
filled  by  men  who  were  kept  on  the 
active  lists  which  should  be  given  to  Re- 
serve soldiers,  the  employment  in  these 
positions  being  really  civilian  employment. 
On  the  question  of  technical  education,  a 
soldier  should  certainly  have  an  oppor- 
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tunitj  given  him,  if  not  of  learning  a 
trade,  at  least  of  keeping  up  the  one  he 
might  have  already  learned.  This  would 
be  a  great  advantage  to  him  when  he  left 
the  Colours  and  joined  the  Reserve.  He 
did  not  see  why  in  the  great  camps,  such 
as  Aldershot  and  the  Curragh,  some 
system  of  this  kind  should  not  be  in- 
augurated. 

•Mr.  CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN 
said,  tbe  contribution  to  the  National 
Society  for  Old  Soldiers  had  now  reached 
the  substantial  figure  of  £500.  When 
he  was  in  Office  in  1886  he  had  been  the 
first  to  induce  the  Treasury  to  recognise 
the  Society.  At  that  time  the  contribu- 
tion was,  he  thought,  £20  ;  it  had  since 
gradually  increased  till  it  reached  £500, 
being  higher  this  year  than  in  any  pre- 
vious year.  That  was  a  substantial 
proof  of  their  desire  not  only  to  en- 
courage the  employment  of  discharged 
soldiers,  but  also  to  aid  this  Society, 
which  did  so  much  in  all  parts  of  the 
country  for  that  purpose.  This  question 
had  been  discussed  several  times  during 
the  present  Session,  and  he  had  nothing 
to  add  to  what  he  said  on  those  occasions. 
He  was  most  anxious  to  provide  even 
better  opportunities  than  now  existed  for 
the  employment  in  various  capacities  of 
discharged  soldiers  and  Reserve  men, 
and  everything  he  could  do  in  that  direc- 
tion he  would  not  fail  to  do. 

Mr.  JAMES  LOWTHER  observed 
that,  although  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
had  enunciated  very  sound  sentiments  on 
this  question  of  the  employment  of  dis- 
charged soldiers,  he  did  not  think  all  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman's  Colleagues — ^and 
certainly  not  all  the  supporters  of  the 
Government — had  taken  precisely  the 
same  view.  If  the  Government  in  all 
its  various  Departments  were  to  offer 
opportunities  for  the  employment  of  old 
soldiers,  he  believed  more  would  be  done 
-than  could  possibly  be  accomplished  by 
any  private  agencies.  He  would  like  to 
ask  the  Secretary  of  State  for  War  had 
he  succeeded  in  pressing  upon  his  Col- 
leagues the  desirability  of  extending  the 
system  of  the  employment  of  Reserve 
soldiers  throughout  the  different  Govern- 
ment Departments  ?  Until  he  had  done 
that  he  did  not  think  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  would  have  discharged  his 
full  duty  in  connection  with  this  subject, 
in  connection  with  which  they  were 
asked  to  make  a  specific  Vote  from  the 

Captain  Grice- Hutchinson 


pockets  of  the  taxpayers.     By  practice 
and  example  the  Government  could  do 
much  more  than  they  could  do  by  the 
Vote  of  £500  to  which  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  had  referred  as  having  been 
due,  in  a  great  measure,  to  his  own   in- 
dividual effort.     He  recognised  that  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  had  done  his  duty 
towards  this  matter,  and  he  hoped  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  when  any 
of  his  Colleagues  came  to  him  for  any 
augmentations     of    their    Departmental 
resources,  would  impress  upon  them  that 
they  ought  as  far  as  they  possibly  could 
to  assist  in  this  great  national  work   iu 
which  the  Secretary  of  State  for  War,  so 
far  as  he  was  able,  had  evinced  a   warm 
interest.   Some  hon.  Gentlemen  opposite, 
however,   rather  threw    cold   water    on 
this  subject,  and   seemed  to  think  that 
some  of  their  constituents  might  be  shut 
out    of    the    receipt    of    some    jobbing 
appointment  if  this  system  were  carried 
out.   They  appeared  to  think  that  the  re- 
commendations they  might  forward  to  the 
Departmental  Chiefs  might  be  set  aside, 
and  the  places  they  sought  for  their  con- 
stituents occupied  by  deserving  persons 
who  had  served  the  Crown.     He  hoped 
the  Government  as  a  body  would  seriously 
consider  this  matter.     The  employment 
of  old  soldiers,  he  ventured  to  say,  was  a 
matter  of  urgent  and  vital  concern.  There 
were  few  inducements  for  men  of  good 
character   to  enter   the   Army   and   en- 
counter  what  was,  in   many   respects,  a 
hard  life.     But  if  they  were  to  realise 
that  occupations  would  be  prepared  for 
them   when   they  advanced    iu  life  and 
were  unable  to   serve   longer   with    the 
Colours,  the    inducement    to    enter    the 
Service  would  be  much  greater,  and  the 
labours  of  the  recruiting  sergeant  would 
be  largelv  decreased. 

Mr.  E*.  STANHOPE  said,  before  they 
left  this  subject  he  wanted  to  call  atten- 
tion to  a  very  important  question.  They 
had  all,  he  hoped,  endeavoured,  as  far  as 
they  could,  to  promote  the  employment 
of  Reserve  and  discharged  soldiers.  He 
himself,  while  in  Office,  did  all  he  could 
to  encourage  that  employment ;  and  in 
conjunction  with  the  late  Postmaster 
General  established  a  system  by  means 
of  which  enormous  encouragement  was 
given  to  discharge<l  soldiers  in  the  Post 
Office  and  in  the  service  of  the  Railway 
Companies.  This  Session  ought  not  to 
be  alloweJ  to  terminate  without  obtaining 
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from  the  Postmaster  General  a  distinct 
statement  of  what  he  had  done  in  this 
matter.  If  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  had 
done  what  was  ascribed  to  him  in  the 
public  Press,  then  he  believed  he  had 
done  that  which  was  most  calculated  to 
interfere  with  the  employment  of  dis- 
charged and  Reserve  soldiers  in  the  Post 
Office. 

Mr.  ARNOLD-FORSTER  (Belfast, 
W.)  called  attention  to  the  labours  of  the 
Ordnance  Committee  in  reference  to 
field-guns  and  siege-guns.  He  had  seen 
two  experimental  12-pounder  guns  for 
siege  purposes  started  at  Woolwich 
Arsenal  up  to  the  present  time,  and  as 
far  as  he  knew,  thej  represented  all  the 
efforts  of  the  Ordnance  Committee. 
Three  years  ago  he  saw  the  practice  with 
two  experimental  howitzers  which  were 
to  be  supplied  to  the  Army  by  the  Ord- 
nance Committee,  and  these  guns  were 
still  in  the  experimental  stage.  He  had 
seen  most  extraordinary  practice  abroad 
with  these  guns.  He  had  seen  in  every 
Army  in  Europe  guns  lighter  in  weight 
than  our  guns,  at  the  same  time  carrying 
much  heavier  shell,  and  there  was  not  a 
single  one  of  the  right  hon.  Geutleman^s 
military  advisers  who  did  not  know  per- 
fectly well  that  the  present  12-pouuder 
field-gun  was  utterly  unsuitable,  the  very 
slight  gain  in  the  additional  velocity 
being  more  than  outweighed  by  the 
great  disadvantage  of  the  weight  of  the 
gun.  At  Aldershot  the  wheels  of  the 
guns  were  six  inches  higher  than  the 
wheels  of  the  corresponding  guns  on  the 
Continent ;  the  weights  were  greater,  and, 
what  was  worse  was  that,  whilst  our 
guns  were  confined  to  carryiug  12-pouud 
shells,  the  German  and  French  had 
guns  carrying  18  or  20-pound  shells. 
They  had  beeli  waiting  year  after  year 
in  this  country  for  something  to  be 
supplied  to  the  Artillery  which  would 
famish  them  with  what  they  required  ; 
but  they  seemed  to  be  getting  no  nearer 
to  this  result.  Their  present  field-guns 
were  too  heavy,  and  whilst  as  regarded 
howitzers  they  had  only  12-pounder 
guns.  Continental  Armies  were  supplied 
with  30-pounder  howitzers.  He  should 
like  to  know  whether  the  Ordnance 
Committee  had  got  beyond  the  experi- 
mental stage,  and  whether  there  was 
any  hope  that  these  howitzers  would  be 
furnished  within  a  reasonable  space  of 
time  ? 


Colonel  NOLAN  desired  to  have 
some  information  from  the  Secretary 
of  State  for  War  as  to  the  value  of 
cordite.  When  it  was  kept  in  war 
magazines  or  otherwise  knocked  about, 
was  there  any  change  of  velocity  ?  He 
should  like  to  hear  some  statement  as  to 
the  permanence  of  this  velocity. 

•Mr.  CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN 
regretted  that  the  question  respecting 
cordite  had  not  been  put  on  the  previous 
night,  when  he  had  all  the  facts  and 
Reports  by  him.  He  had  every  reason  to 
believe  that  cordite  would  be  safe  at 
120  degrees ;  but,  on  the  whole,  he 
believed  it  would  be  safer  to  base  their 
calculation  on  100  degrees.  Although 
he  had  not  the  Reports  at  present,  he 
could  honestlv  state  that  all  the  iuforma- 
tion  received  by  him  in  regard  to  cordite 
was  favourable.  It  did  not  lose  any  of 
its  energy  by  being  kept.  With  regard 
to  the  question  by  the  Member  for  West 
Belfast  as  to  the  lighter  field  gun,  he 
was  glad  to  say  that  most  satisfaciory  pro- 
gress had  been  made  in  that  matter,  and 
there  was  every  prospect  of  an  early 
adoption  of  a  gun  that  would  give  satis- 
faction. He  quite  agreed  there  had  been 
a  long  delay  in  the  matter,  but  he  hoped 
they  were  now  near  a  solution. 

•Sir  C.  W.  DILKE  desired  to  know  if 
the  Secretary  of  State  for  War  could 
state  what  was  the  temperature  at  which 
cordite  began  to  go  wrong  ?  Did  it 
commence  to  go  wrong  at  a  temperature 
of  anything  like  100  degrees,  because 
125  degrees  was  not  an  uncommon 
temperature  in  the  Bengal  Service  ? 

Mr.  HANBURY  said,  that  certain 
experiments  were  to  have  been  made  at 
Okehampton  with  cordite.  The  day 
before  that  on  which  the  tests  were  to  be 
made  an  artificer  went  down  to  prepare 
the  guns,  but  when  he  arrived  he  found 
he  had  not  got  the  proper  tools  for  the 
purpose,  and  the  experiments  could  not, 
therefore,  be  carried  out.  He  should 
like  to  have  some  information  as  to  what 
did  happen. 

•Mr.  CAMPBELL  -  BANNEUMAN 
could  not  give  a  clear  explanation  as  to 
the  actual  details  of  the  case,  but  he 
believed  what  occurred  was  substantially 
what  the  hon.  Member  hatl  statCMl.  Some 
slight  alterations  were  necessary  in  the 
mechanism  of  the  guns  before  the  expe- 
riments could  be  made. 
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Mr.  HANBURY  :  Will  all  the  guns 
have  to  bo  altered  for  cordite  ? 

Mu.  CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN  : 
Yes. 

•Sir  C.   W.    DILKE  :   To  what  ex- 
tent does  it  go  wrong  at  100  degrees  ? 

Mr.  CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN  : 
That  I  cannot  say. 

Mr.  TOMLINSON  (Preston)  :  The 
experiments,  I  understand,  were  not 
carried  out.  Is  it  intended  to  complete 
them  on  some  future  occasion  ? 

Mr.  CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN  : 
No  doubt. 

Mr.  BRODRICK  said,  as  to  the 
sums  voted  for  the  employment  of  Re- 
serve soldiers,  he  would  like  to  know 
what  number  of  men  had  now  been 
received  into  the  employment  of  the 
Railway  Companies  in  accordance  with 
the  promise  made  by  the  Railway  Com- 
panies to  the  late  Secretary  of  State  for 
War? 

The  chairman  ruled  that  ques- 
tion out  of  Order,  as  there  was  no 
matter  relating  to  the  Railway  Com- 
panies in  the  Vote. 

Mr.  CAMPBELL  -  BANNERMAN 
said,  he  had  not  the  information  which 
would  enable  him  to  answer  this  ques- 
tion ;  and  oven  if  he  had,  he  ought  not  to 
give  it,  as  the  Chairman  had  ruled  it  out 
of  Order. 

Mr.  IIANBURY  said,  with  reference 
to  the  Brennan  torpedo,  they  had  already 
spent  enormous  sums  upon  it.  They 
started  with  £125,000,  which  they  gave 
for  the  invention,  but  year  after  year 
large  sums  continued  to  be  paid  to  Mr. 
Brennan.  They  had  a  further  sum  this 
year  of  £3,500.  When  were  they  going 
to  finally  pay  for  this  wonderful  inven- 
tion ?  With  regard  to  barracks,  ho  should 
like  to  know  what  were  the  duties  of 
the  Sanitary  Committee  ?  They  had  had 
complaints  from  Ireland  with  regard  to 
the  insanitary  condition  of  the  barracks 
there,  and  now  they  had  serious  com- 
plaints with  regard  to  the  barracks  at 
Windsor.  He  had  received  information 
which  showed  that  the  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman was  not  quite  accurate  when  he 
said  the  complaint  was  confined 
to  the  officers*  quarters.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  the  whole  drainage 
system  was  bad,  and  the  medical 
officer  stationed  there  distinctly  stated 
that  it  would  be  dangerous  that 
these  troops  should  he  allowed  to  live 


over  these  drains  for  six  months.  The 
money  for  carrying  out  improvements  at 
these  particular  barracks  had  been  put 
down  in  the  Votes,  and  struck  off,  he 
supposed,  for  Treasury  convenience.  It 
was  most  important,  however,  that  this 
matter  should  be  settled.  Further,  with 
reference  to  the  question  of  the  employ- 
ment of  discharged  soldiers,  he  wished 
to  know  whether  facilities  could  not  be 
given  for  their  service  in  the  Metropolitan 
Police  by  extending  the  age  at  which 
they  could  enter  the  Force  ?  They 
would  be  admirably  suited,  by  their 
training,  to  discharge  such  duties. 
•Mr.  CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN 
would  be  glad  if  means  could  be  devised 
of  employing  discharged  soldiers  in  the 
Metropolitan  Police,  and  he  would  con- 
sult his  right  hon.  Friend  the  Home 
Secretary  on  the  point.  But  he  was 
afraid  there  would  be  some  opposition  to 
the  proposal.  He  was  himself  a  Member 
of  the  Committee  which  sat  in  1876  on 
this  subject.  There  was  at  that  time  a 
good  deal  of  discussion  on  the  question 
of  these  men  entering  the  Police.  A 
good  deal  could  be  said  against  it,  and  he 
would  consult  his  right  hon.  Friend,  and 
look  into  the  whole  matter.  As  to  the 
Brennan  torpedo,  it  was  advancing  in  a 
very  lively  manner,  and  there  was  every 
reason  to  believe  it  to  be  a  great  in- 
vention. He  was  himself  a  witness 
recently  of  some  most  interesting  and 
surprising  experiments  in  working  the 
Brennan  torpedo  from  a  movable  base. 
He  was  sure  that  everybody  who  wit- 
nessed those  experiments  would  be  satis- 
fied not  only  as  to  the  extremely 
ingenious  nature  of  the  torpedo,  but  also 
as  to  its  formidable  character  for  the 
purposes  of  war.  The  hon.  Member 
had  asked  him  what  were  the  duties  of 
the  Sanitary  Committee.  The  Sanitary 
Committee  were  a  consultative  and  not 
an  executive  body.  They  were  called  in 
by  the  War  Office  when  any  new 
barracks  were  to  be  constructed,  or  large 
enterprises  of  that  sort  undertaken.  As 
to  the  barracks  at  Windsor,  the  hon. 
Member  was  wrong  in  saying  that  he 
(Mr.  Campbell -Bannerman)  gave  an 
inaccurate  answer  to  his  question.  What 
he  stated  was  that  the  smells  complained 
of  affected  the  officers'  quarters.  He 
was  aware  that  the  whole  system  of  the 
drainage  of  the  barracks  was  old-fashioned 
and  bad,  and  should  be  altered,  but  that 
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was  a  veiy  large  UDdertakiug.  In  tbe 
meantime,  he  was  face  to  face  with  tlie 
fact  that  manj  other  barracks  required 
their  drainage  iinproTiD^,  aud  that  the 
health  of  the  troops  at  Wiudsor  bad  bceii 
good  for  many  years.  He  had  seen  a 
Return  of  the  actual  diseases,  and  there 
was  hardly  any  disease  in  tbe  barracks 
attributable  to  anything  that  could  result 
from  haddrainage,andtbeDiroctor  General 
of  the  Army  Medical  Department  agreed 
that  there  was  no  reason  to  pronounce 
tbe  barrucks  unhealthy,  still  lees  uniu- 
habitable,  although  it  was  admitted  that 
the  drains  were  of  an  old-fashioued  kind, 
and  OD  a  very  imperfect  system.  What 
he  (Mr.  Campbell-Bannerman)  spoke  of 
was  individual  complaints  of  offensive 
emelb  in  the  officers'  quarters,  and  these 
had  been  traced,  be  thought  with 
accuracy,  to  a  foul  latrine,  and  an  escape 
of  buroing  gas  in  the  building.  The 
sanitary  officer  of  the  Koyal  Eugineer 
Department,  a  most  intelligent  and 
capable  man,  went  down  and  applied 
the  smoke  test,  and  investigated  tbe 
whole  matter.  That  was  tbe  conclusion 
be  came  to,  and  both  the  Inspector 
General  of  Fortifications  and  the  Director 
General  of  the  Army  Medical  Depart- 
ment advised  him  that  with  a  cure 
applied  to  these  smaller  evils  thern  was 
no  probability  oF  danger  in  occupying 
the  barracks  until  the  time  arrived  for 
undertaking  the  much  larger  repairs 
which  would  undoubtedly  be  required. 

Mr.  TOMLINSON  urged  the  neces- 
aity  of  devising  some  system  by  which 
men  who  had  been  in  the  Army  could 
jda  the  Police  Force  for  duty  at  barracks 
and  at  other  permanent  institutions. 

Sir  J.  GORST  did  not  see  that  there 
would  be  any  insuperable  difficulty  in 
having  discharged  soldiers  and  sailors 
enrolled  in  the  Metropolitan  Police  ex- 
pressly for  service  in  the  arsenals  and 
dockyards.     Though  they  might 
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very  severe  work  which  was  required  in 
the  real  Metropolitan  Police,  they  might 
be  quite  lit  and' able  to  discharge  those 
particular  fnnctions  of  the  Metropolitan 
Police  which  bad  relation  to  the  dock- 
yards and  arsenals,  and  he  hoped  the 
Home  Secretary  would  consider  whether 
it  was  not  possible  to  enrol  these  men  in 
the  Metropolitan  Police  specially  for 
aervice  at  Uie  dockyards  and  arsenals. 


id  economical  to  have  members  of  tbe 
Metropolitan  Police  employed  who  were 
changed  from  time  to  time  according  to 
discipline.     Unless  he  was  mistuken,  the 

total  uunit>er  of  police  employed  by  the 
War  Department  was  only  between  200 
and  300,  while  the  total  mimlier  of 
Metropolitan  Police  who  were  old  soldiers 
was  between  2,800  and  3,000.  If  that 
were  so,  there  were  10  Metropolitan 
policemen  who  were  old  soldiers  for 
every  one  employed  by  the  Waf  Depart- 

Vote  agreed  to. 

8.  £1,385,400,  Pensions  and  other 
Non- Effective  Charges  for  Warrant 
Officers,  Non-commissioned  Officers, 
Men,  and  others. — Agreed  to. 

9.  £156,700,  Superannuation  and 
other  Allowances  and  Gratuities. 

CIVIL  SERVICES  AND  REVENUE 

DEPARTMENTS,  1893-94. 

Class  II. 

10.  Motion  made,  and  Question  pro- 
posed, 

"That  a  nam.  not  exceeding  £!)0,(!21,  be 
granted  to  Her  Majesty,  to  com])li;tB  the  sum 
neceBsary  to  defray  the  Charjtc  which  will  come 
in  conrBcof  ] )ay men t  during  the  year  ending  on 
the  SIsC  <lny  of  March  1894,  for  the  Salaries 
and  Ex  peases  of  the  Local  Government 
Board." 

Sir  J.  GORST  desired  the  President 
of  tbe  Local  Government  Board  to  afford 
the  Committee  some  explanation.  Id 
addition  to  that  he  gave  at  Question  time, 
of  the  proposal  made  by  certuiu  Boards 
of  Guardians  in  the  East  of  London 
to  acquLTO  land  for  the  purpose  of  set- 
ting the  uuemployed  to  work  upon  it. 
He  thought  it  was  impossible  to  ex-  . 
aggerate  tbe  importance  of  a  question  of 
this  kind,  because  if  there  was  one  thing 
more  than  another  which  the  electors  of 
the  country  really  took  an  interest  in 
it  was  in  the  reform  of  tho  Poor  Law, 
and  any  e.'iperiment  tried  in  the  direction 
of  a  reform  of  the  Poor  Law  was  sure  to 
excite  the  greatest  possible  interest  od 
the  part  of  the  people  of  this  country, 
and  if  any  successful  experiment  could 
be  carried  out  it  would  redound  more 
tlian  anything  else  they  could  do  to  the 
credit  of  the  Minister  and  the  Govern- 
ment under  which  it  was  conducted.  He 
believed  this  question  of  the  unemployed 
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was  one  which  might  at  any  time  become 
acute,  and  give    immense  trouble     and 
difficulty  both  to  the  Government  and  to 
Parliament,  and  it  was  one  well  deserving 
the  careful  and  anxious  consideration  not 
only  of  the  Government,  but  of  the  House 
itself.      It    appeared,     from    researches 
made  and  from  information  placed  before 
the  Local  Government  Board,  that  there 
was  now  under  old   Statutes  which  had 
long   fallen  into  disuse  power  vested  in 
the  Boards  of  Guardians  to  acquire  land 
not  exceeding  50  acres  for  each  parish, 
and   upon  that  land  to  set  unemployed 
persons  to  work  at  remunerative  occupa- 
tions and  to  give  them  reasonable  wages. 
For  many  years  past  the  London  Guar- 
dians had   practised  a  very  clumsy  kind 
of  public  employment.     There    was     in 
every  Union  a  most  barbarous  institution 
known  as  a  stone-yard,  and  in  that  yard 
able-bodied   men  who   applied  for  work 
were   set   to  the   work  of  breaking   up 
stones   for    macadam.     They  were   not 
paid  according  to  the  quantity  of  work 
they  did,  and  it  was  a  sort  of  labour  test. 
The  men  had  to  break  a  certain  quantity 
of  stone  in  the  day,  and  then  they  were 
paid  not  in  proportion  to  the  work  they 
had   done,  but  in  the  shape  of  outdoor 
relief  according  to  their  needs  and  to  the 
number   of  their  family.      The    system 
was      objectionable,     and     had     never 
answered  in   practice.     It   had  had  the 
effect  of   pauperising  the   recipients   of 
the   relief,  and   had  certainly  failed   io 
relieve  a  great  amount  of  distress.  There 
was  no  idea  more  fascinating  to  anyone 
than   that  of  a  Public  Authority  like  a 
Board   of  Guardians  being  able  to  give 
an   honest    man   out  of  work,   who  was 
anxious  to  work  and  could  not  get  it  to 
do,  to   give  him  employment    and  pay 
him    not  in  the  relief  which  a  pauper 
would  receive,  but  to  pay  him  what  these 
old  Statutes  called  reasonable  wages  for 
the  work  which  he  did.  In  social  questions 
they   must  make  a  great  number  of  ex- 
periments— and  some  experiments  which 
would  fail — before  they  hit  upon  a  right 
mode  of  meeting  the   social  difficulties 
with  which   they  were  surrounded.     He 
did  not  at  all  enter  into  the  feelings  of  a 
man  who  never  tried  anything  because 
he   thought  it  might    fail.     In    science 
how   many  scientific  men  had  tried  ex- 
periments which  had  been  failures  ;  how 
many  ideas  had  been  adopted  by  men  of 
science  which,  after  trial  and  experiment, 

Sir  J.  Gorst 


had  had  to  be  abandoned  I     It  was  just 
the  same  in  social  matters.     They  should 
make  a  number  of  experiments  and  make 
an  immense  number  of  failures,  and  they 
should   have    to    go    through  a    period 
of  trial  and  failure  before  they  arrived 
at      a     solution    of     social    difficulties. 
No  doubt  failures  would  be  experienced  ; 
but  when  there  were  people  willing  to 
try   experiments   and  entrusted    by  the 
ratepayers  with  power  to  do  so,  it  seemed 
to    him   that    the    Government    should 
afford  them  every  facility  that  could  be 
afforded  consistently  with  the  law.  There 
were   several   unions    in    the    East    of 
London    who   anxiously   desired   to   try 
the    experiment   of  acquiring    land    for 
the  purpose  of  setting  the  unemployed 
to  work  if  the  President  of  the   Local* 
Government  Board  would  authorise  them 
to  do  so.     They  could  not  do  so  without 
permission.      He    thought     that    Local 
Authorities  were  now  too  much  interfered 
with  by  the  Local  Government  Board. 
That  was  not  fair,  and   he  would  press 
upon   the    right   lion.    Gentleman   that, 
unless    there    were   some    very   serious 
objections    not  yet    jmblicly    stated,    he 
would  allow  these  publicly-elected  Bodies 
to   try    these   experiments.      He    might 
point  out  that  experiments  of  the  kind 
had  been  tried  for  the  last  two  years  by 
the  Salvation  Army.     He  did  not  know 
whether  those  experiments  had  been  an 
economical  success  ;  but  anyone  who  would 
take  the  trouble  to  go  down  to  the  Army 
farm    in   Essex    would    see   that,    as    a 
method   of   getting    people    actually  to 
work — people  recruited   from  the  riff-raff 
of  the  East  End  of  London — they  had  not 
been  a  failure.     It  seemed  to  him  that  in 
the  light  of  those  experiments  Boards  of 
Guardians    might   make  most   valuable 
experiments  themselves,  which  could  not 
possibly  do  any  harm,  which  would  cer- 
tainly be  productive  of  instruction,  and 
might   guide   them   in    tbe   direction  in 
which  this'  great  social  problem  might  be 
solved. 

•Sir  C.  W.  DILKE  (Gloucester, 
Forest  of  Dean)  said,  those  who  were 
acquainted  with  the  experiments  referred 
to  by  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  would 
recognise  the  difficulties  that  existed  in 
carrying  out  his  suggestion.  The  vast 
majority  of  those  who  came  under  the 
care  of  Boards  of  Guardians  were  either 
old  or  sick.  They  could  not  be  looked 
upon  as  able-bodied  people,  very  few  of 
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whom  rem&ined  with  them  h}Dg.  At  the 
same  time,  he  was  entirely  in  accord  with 
the  right  bon.  Gentleman  in  his  deaire 
to  see  Boards  of  Guardians  permitted  to 
make  experiments.  Undoiibtedlj  the 
tendency  of  the  time  was  more  and  more 
in  the  direction  of  local  control  in  these 
matters.  With  regard  to  the  cholera 
epidemic,  be  had  the  most  complete 
confidence  in  the  Local  Government 
Board,  and  he  was  of  opinion  that  there 
was  not  the  slightest  cause  for  alarm. 
All,  he  was  satisfied,  that  conld  be 
done  had  been  done.  But  there  was 
another  and  more  delicate  question 
to  which  be  would  direct  attention.  He 
wished  to  suggest  to  the  Local  Gotctd- 
ment  Board  that  thej  should  select  their 
ftnditors  from  experienced  auditors' 
clerks.  He  acknowledged  that  the 
Fresident  of  the  Local  Government 
Board  bad  heretofore  ezerctaed  bis 
patronage  most  carefully,  and  he  had  the 
inileatconfidence  in  him;  but  bethought 
it  right  to  bring  this  matter  before  him. 
He  believed  there  had  been  only  one 
snch  vacancy,  and  that  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  bad  followed  the  course  now 
niggeated  by  him  (Sir  C.  W.  Dilke). 
He  hoped  he  would  continue  to  follow 
that  course.  And,  again,  the  general  In- 
spectors should  be  selected  from  the  best 
clasi  of  auditors. 

•Mr.  long  (Liverpool,  West  Derby) 
■aid,  he  sympathised  with  the  desire  of 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  for  the  em- 
ployment of  the  unemployed,  but  he 
conld  not  approve  of  his  proposal, 
did  not  think  that  anyone  who  was 
acquainted  with  the  working  of  the 
Salvation  Army  farm  would  endorse  his 
righthon.  Friend's  (Sir  J.  Gorst'B)opinion, 
In  saying  that,  he  did  not  intend  to  refer 
to  the  Salvation  Army  itself  ;  the  farm 
colony  was  another  matter  altogether. 
He  thought  it  had  been  made  clear 
that,  through  the  attempts  of  the  Salva- 
tion Army  to  deal  with  this  problem,  con- 
siderable industries  had  been  destroyed  ; 
and  that  in  employing  one  set  of 
people  others  had  been  submerged . 
It  was  the  duty  of  the  Local  Govern- 
ment Board  to  so  advise  the  Local 
Authorities  that  their  action  should  be 
taken  in  the  interests  of  the  community 
as  a  whole,  and  not  calculated  merely  io 
meet  a  difficulty  which  might  be  tem- 


tbe  Local  Government  Board  were  likely 
to  hold  out  much  encooragement  in  the 
direction  indicated  by  the  right  hon. 
dentleman  (Sir  J.  Gorst),  because  if 
ihey  were  to  encourage  Local  Authorities 
to  find  work  for  the  unemployed  that 
work  could  only  be  of  two  kinds.  It 
either  be  work  which  was  unneces- 
sary or  work  which  was  necessary  and 
must  be  done.  If  the  work  was  neces- 
aary  it  could  only  be  done  in  the  way 
Indicated  by  the  displacement  of  free 
labour. 

Sir  J.  GORST  :  Not  necessarily. 
*Mb.  long  said,  his  right  hon.  Friend 
said  "  not  necessarily,"  but  there  must  be 
displacement,  and  be  would  point  out  in 
addition  that  it  would  beadangerous  thing 
to  raise  hopes  in  the  minds  of  the  unem- 
ployed unless  they  were  certain  tbey 
<;ould  give  practical  effect  to  what  they 
.lesired.  As  to  what  had  been  said  by 
the  right  hon.  Baronet  (Sir  C.  W.  Dilke) 
of  the  cholera  scare,  everybody  who  had 
liny  experience  of  the  Local  Government 
Board  would  have  full  confidence  in  the 
zeal  and  efficiency  of  its  officers.  He 
bad  also  confidence  in  the  Local  Authori- 
ties. There  ought,  however,  to  be  at  the  ' 
disposal  of  the  Local  Government  Board, 
aa  the  Public  Health  Department  of  the 
country,  a  larger  power  of  spending 
money  in  emergencies,  and  the  Sanitary 
Depaitment  ought  to  be  better  equipped 
in  that  respect.  That  Department 
was  fortunate  at  the  present  time  in 
having  the  right  bon.  Geotleman  (Mr. 
H.  H.  Fowler)  at  its  head,  and,  not 
merely  that,  but  in  having  such  distin- 
guished officials  and  professional  men  to 
guide  it.  But  when  this  country  was 
threatened  with  the  outbreak  of  an  epi- 
demic it  ought  to  have  larger  power  of 

pending  mocey,  and  it  should  be  pro> 
vided  with  the  means  of  indulging  in  ex- 
periments in  any  particular  direction. 
The  Department  had,  however,  no  funds 
at  its  disposal  to  undertake  experiments. 
He  believed  the  labour  attendant  upon 
holding  local  inquiries  had  greatly  in- 
creased. 

Thk  president  of  the  LOCAL 
GOVERNMENT  BOARD  (Mr.  H.  H. 
Fowler,  Wolverhampton,  E.)  :  Doubled 
in  four  years. 
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Mh.  long  said,  as  the  work  bad 
increaaed,  increoaed  power  should  be 
gireD.  Agaio,  he  would  point  out 
that  the  staff  of  Medical  Inspectors 
should  be  BtreDgtheueJ.  He  believed 
that  there  was  uo  cause  for  alarm  in 
refereuce  to  the  outbreak  of  cholera.  Oq 
the  coutnirj,  bo  thought  the  scare  which 
had  been  created  bad  proved  a  safeguard, 
as  it  had  directed  atteutiou  to  the 
necessity  of  taking  prectiutiou 3.  He  was 
conlidcut  that,  iu  the  bauds  of  the  I'resi- 
deut  of  tbe  Local  Government  Board  aud 
the  permanent  officials  of  tbe  Department, 
they  were  as  safe  as  human  ingenuity 
could  make  them.  He  believed  that  tbe 
Fresideut  would  be  able  to  give  a  satis- 
factory report  to  the  House  as  to  tbe 
present  cases. 

8m  H.  ROSCOE  said,  he  desired  to 
express  bis  hearty  sympathy  with  what 
had  fallen  from  the  lion.  Member  for  the 
West  Derby  Division.  He  had  the 
highest  opinion  of  tho  medical  officers  of 
the  Local  Government  Board,  but  he 
agreed  with  tho  bon.  Member  that  their 
numl>er  aud  the  means  at  their  disposal 
for  carrying  out  important  investigations 
were  too  small.  Tbe  lion.  Member  bad 
remarked  that  abroad  tbe  condition  of 
things  was  very  diflereut,  and  be  (Sir  H. 
Uoscoo),  from  his  own  experiences,  also 
agreed  with  the  hon.  Member  in  that. 
Govoruments  in  other  countries  had 
large  and  important  establishments  for 
the  very  purpose  of  carrying  out  investi- 
gations which  we  attempted  in  a  small 
manuer  to  carry  out  under  this  important 
Department.  The  attention  of  the 
country  ought  to  be  drawn  to  the  matter, 
for  there  was  nothing  iu  this  country 
comparable  to  tbe  institutions  existiug  iu 
Berlin,  St.  Petersburg,  and  Paris,  Tboy 
all  bnd  confidence  in  the  President  of  the 
Local  Government  Board,  and  those  who 
acted  under  bim  ;  aud  if  tbe  attention  of 
the  country  were  drawn  to  this  matter, 
he  was  tture  we  shoubl  not  long  be 
behind  other  countries  in  these  matters. 
He  believed  that  the  country  was  free  at 
present  from  tbe  danger  of  anything  like 
a  large  outbreak  of  cholera.  He  had  full 
confidence  in  the  arrangements  that  had 
been  made  by  the  Department  and  by  the 
Local  Authorities. 


Mb.  POWELL  WILLIAMS  said,  the 
hon.  Member  who  had  just  sat  down 
seemed  to  open  a  non  poiiumus  to  what 
he  did  not  think  the  right  bon.  Member 
for  Cambridge  University  had  suggested. 
The  matter  was  of  some  importance  id 
view  of  the  condition  of  things  which 
might  be  expected  in  the  forthcoming 
winter.  The  unemployed  could  not  be 
ignored,  and  tbe  question  of  finding  sait- 
able  occupation  for  them  was  one  which 
must,  sooner  or  later,  be  faced.  lo 
dbaling  with  it,  however,  care  must 
be  taken — and  he  agreed  with  the  hon. 
Member  for  tbe  West  Derby  DivisioD  in 
this  respect— to  find  work  for  the  un- 
employed which  would  not  drive  the 
employed  out  of  occupation.  The  sug- 
gestion to  put  the  unemployed  to  the 
cultivation  of  land  would  be,  perhaps 
more  than  any  other  proposal,  open  to 
tbe  objection  be  bad  named.  Of  course^ 
if  they  could  find  a  considerable  tract  of 
land  not  at  present  under  cultivation  and 
put  tbe  unemployed  on  it,  by  such  & 
policy  noone  would  bethrownout  of  work 
and  tbe  occupatioa  would  be  iufinitely 
preferable  to  tbat  of  tbe  stone-yard. 
Possibly,  the  aolutioo  of  the  question 
might  be  fouud  in  this  direction.  There 
were  several  objections  to  putting  the 
unemployed  into  tbe  stone-yard.  In  the 
first  place,  stone-breaking  was  skilled 
labour,  and  to  put  tbe  unemployed  upon 
it  was  to  interfere  with  tbe  skilled 
laljourer.  Investigation  made  into  the 
subject  in  Birmingham  bad  disclosed  the 
fact  tbat  there  was  a  certain  way  of 
striking  the  stcne — a  certain  face  on 
which  it  was  desirable  to  strike  it — in 
order  to  produce  the  best  material  for 
road-making.  Moreover,  tbe  trades  of 
many  of  tbe  unemployed  were  delicate, 
such  as  tbe  manufacture  of  jewellery. 
He  knew  a  jeweller  who,  when  unem- 
ployed, was  put  to  Btoue-brcnking,  and 
tbe  result  was  that  on  obtaining  work 
again  it  was  fully  a  fortnight  before  he 
bad  the  proper  use  of  his  fingers.  The 
right  bon.  Gentleman  the  Member  for 
tbeForestof  Dean  had  told  them  that  the 
unemployed  largely  consisted  of  persoaa 
who  were  aged. 

■Site  C.  W.  DILKK  said,  he  bad  made 
that  statement  in  reference  to  tiic  people 
who  went  before  the  Guardians,  not  with 
reference  to  tbe  aoeraployed. 
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Mb.  POWELL  WILLIAMS  said,  he 
had  misanderstood  the  right  hon.  Baronet. 
On  another  point,  they  were  informed 
the  other  day  that  the  Local  and  County 
Authorities  were  liable  to  make  good 
damage  done  through  riots,  suoh  as  they 
had  had  experience  of  during  the  past 
few  weeks. 

Mr.  H.  H.  FOWLER  :  I  have  nothing 
to  do  with  that. 

Mr.  POWELL  WILLIAMS:  But 
he  would  have  to  do  with  rioting  on  the 
part  of  the  unemployed,  who  might 
require  assistance  from  the  Local  Govern- 
ment Board. 

Mr.  H.  H.  FOWLER  :  No. 

Mr.  FORWOOD  (Lancashire,  Orms- 
kirk)  said,  he  was  sure  it  was  most  satis- 
factory to  hear  the  statement  of  the  hon. 
Baronet  the  Member  for  Manchester  on 
the  subject  of  the  cholera  epidemic — to 

the  effect  that  it  was  not  likely  to  spread. 
He  (Mr.  Forwood)  wished  to  say  one 
word  on  behalf  of  the  trading  community 
of  the  country — especially  as  to  the 
shipping  trade.  There  had  been  a  good 
deal  of  exaggeration,^particularly  in  the 
newspapers,  in  regard  to  the  epidemic, 
and  he  would  counsel  the  President  of 
the  Local  Grovernment  Board  to  guard 
against  that  exaggeration.  Foreign 
Governments  were  very  apt  to  take 
alarm  at  the  slightest  appearance  of 
disease,  and  to  put  quarantine  on  British 
vessels,  thus  stopping  the  trade  of  this 
country.  They  had  already  had  some 
experience  of  this,  and  if  a  scare  such  as 
got  abroad  last  year  occurred  again  it 
would  bo  a  very  serious  matter  for  the 
shipping  trade  and  for  the  commerce  of 
the  country. 

Mr.   TOMLINSON  said,  that  with 

reference  to  the  point  raised  by  the  right 

hon.  Baronet  the  Member  for  the  Forest 

of  Dean  in  reference  to  the  appointment 
of  auditors,  he  considered  it  necessary 
that,  in  addition  to  a  knowlege  of  ac- 
countancy, these  officials  should  have  a 
sufficient  acquaintance  with  legal  prin- 
ciples, and  with  the  Acts  that  regulated 
the  powers  of  the  authorities  to  enable 
them  to  deal  satisfactorily  with  the 
Bubject  of  surcharges.  Many  Local 
Authorities  throughout  the  country  were 

VOL.  XVII.  [fourth  series.] 


dissatisfied  with  the  decisions  of  the 
auditors.  On  another  point,  he  thought 
the  Local  Government  Board  should  do 
something  in  the  way  of  setting  up  a 
standard  of  requirement  in  regard  to  local 
sanitary  engineering.  The  public  should 
not  be  left  at  the  mercy  of  local  engineers 
who  liked  to  carry  out  theories  of  their 
own. 

MR.MACDONA  (South wark,  Rother- 

hithe)  said,  he  had    several    times  put 

questions    to    the     Local     Government 

Board  on  a  question  on  which  he  felt 
warmly.  He  was  of  opinion  that  in- 
fectious diseases  were  brought  to  this 
country  in  old  rags  ;  and  in  view  of  the 
spread  of  the  cholera  epidemic,  he 
thought  that  something  should  be  done 
to  induce  the  Government  to  re-impose 
the  prohibition  against  the  introduction 
of  these  rags.  He  admitted  that  up  to 
the  present  time  the  Local  Government 
Board  had  done  everything  in  their  power 
to  stop  the  cholera,  and  he  knew  that 
doctors  differed  as  to  whether  or  not 
infectious  diseases  were  brought  into  the 
country  by  means  of  old  rags.  He,  how- 
ever, was  of  opinion  that  they  were,  and 
he  therefore  took  this  opportunity  of 
making  a  further  appeal  to  the  Govern- 
ment on  the  question. 

•Mr.  GIBSON  BOWLES— [Cn>«  of 

"  Divide  !  "] — said,  he  desired  to  move  a 

reduction  in  the  salary  of  the  President 

of  the  Local  Government  Board,  not  as 
a  personal  matter,  but  in  order  to  call 
attention  to  the  Board  itself.  [^Cries  of 
"  Divide  !  "  and  "  Agreed  ! '']  He  con- 
sidered the  Local  Government  Board  a 
Board  of  interference  with  those  who 
carried  on  local  government.  He  would 
not  go  through  the  whole  gamut  of  the 
delinquencies  of  the  Board,  but  when  he 
had  succeeded  in  getting  an  adequate 
amount  of  silence  in  the  House  he  would 
give  three  illustrations.  Id  the  first 
place  —  \_Cries  of  "  Agreed  !  "]  —  he 
objected  to  the  Board  imposing  auditors 
on  localities  when  those  localities  were 
engaged  merely  in  managing  their  own 
property  and  spending  their  own  money. 
Now,  why  was  this  ?  Would  hon.  Gen- 
tlemen like  to  have  auditors  sent  down  to 
them  to  manage  their  private  accounts  ? 
Certainly  not.  The  fact  that  Local 
Government   Board  inquiries  as   to  the 

2  0 
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propriety  of  allowing  Local  Authorities 
to  spend  their  own  money  had  increased, 
instead  of  giving  him  that  pleasure 
which  the  Government  expected  it  would 
inspire  in  hon.  Members,  raised  within 
him  rather  a  feeling  of  shame  to  think  that 
the  Local  Authorities  should  be  thus 
interfered  with  in  their  domestic  concerns. 
His  second  point  was  this — he  did  not 
believe  very  much  in  doctors,  nor  in  the 
cholera.  He  was  very  much  of  opinion 
that  whenever  an  easterly  wind  blew  for 
a  considerable  time  various  mischiefs 
were  blown  to  us,  including  revolutionary 
Badical  ideas  and  the  germs  of  various 
diseases.  If  these  things  were  cured  it 
would  not  be  by  doctors,  but  by  a 
breath  of  westerly  wind,  which  would 
blow  them  back  again.  [C'rte*  of 
"  Divide  !  "  "  Agreed  I  "  and  interrup- 
tion,'] He  protested  against  the  policy 
of  interfering  with  the  Local  Authorities 
during  the  present  cholera  scare,  and 
leaving  those  Local  Authorities  to 
pay  all  the  expenses  of  the  pre- 
cautijns  the  Local  Government  Board 
imposed  on  them.  His  third  point 
was  in  regard  to  the  establishment 
for  vaccination.  The  President  of  the 
Local  Government  Board  kept  up  a 
vaccination  establishment  with  a  doctor 
or  two  and  a  calf  or  two  at  a  large  and 
increasing  expenditure.  The  exj)en8es 
of  this  Department  seemed  to  increase 
in  proportion  as  vaccination  decreased. 
It  was  known  that  the  Vaccination  Acts 
were  in  the  agonies  of  death,  the  Royal 
Commission  having  recommended  that 
the  cumulative  pemilty  should  no  longer 
be  imposed.  The  moment,  therefore, 
had  arrived  when  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man the  President  of  the  Local  Govern- 
ment Board  might  re-consider  his  calves. 

•Mr.  H.  H.  FOWLER  :  The  right 
hon.  Gentleman  the  Member  for  the 
University  of  Cambridge  raised  the  ques- 
tion of  the  administration  of  the  Poor 
Law  as  far  as  it  relates  not  to  existing 
paupers,  but  to  the  unemployed.  He 
put  to  me  questions  as  to  the  powers  of 
the  Local  Government  Board  and  the 
course    I   intended   to    pursue.     I,   this 

afternoon,  answered  a  question  addressed 
to  me  on  that  subject,  and  I  would  just 
remind  the  House  of  what  my  answer 
was — and  that  will  be  my  reply  to  the 

Mr,  Gibson  Bowles 


right  hon.  Gentleman  the  Member  for  Cam- 
bridge University,  and  also  to  my  right 
hon.  Friend  the  Member  for  the  Forest  of 
Dean  and  the  hon.  Member  for  Birming- 
ham. Few  greater  curses  ever  afflicted 
this  country  than  the  old  Poor  Law,  and 
the  reform  of  the  Poor  Law  in  1834  was 
one  of  the  greatest  social  reforms  of  this 
century.  The  old  Act  of  Elizabeth  em- 
powered the  Guardians  and  Overseers  to 
put  persons  notable  to  get  an  honest  liveli- 
hood— that  is  to  say,  destitute  persons — 
to  labour,  and  it  also  empowered  them  to 
find  funds  and  raw  material  for  that  pur- 
pose. That  was  passed  300  years  ago. 
In  the  reign  of  George  III.,  about  the 
beginning  of  this  century,  an  Act 
was  passed  empowering  Churchwardens 
and  Overseers  to  acquire  land  to  the 
amount  of  50  acres  in  a  parish,  and  to  set 
indigent  persons  to  work  upon  it.  And 
the  Act  also  empowered  the  Justices  to 
commit  to  the  House  of  Correction  any 
of  these  persons  who  refused  to  work. 
No  doubt  it  was  the  theory — whether 
correct  or  not — that  these  measures  were 
repealed  when  the  present  Poor  Law 
system  was  introduced,  but  the  Law 
Officers  of  the  Crown  have  advised  me 
that,  although  obsolete  in  practice,  they 
are  still  on  the  Statute  Book  and  that 
action  can  be  taken  under  them.  Whe- 
ther, however,  this  practicuUy  obsolete 
legislation,  which  would  effect  so  great  a 
change  in  our  present  system,  should  be 
revived  I  do  not  feel  nivself  authorised 
on  my  own  Ministerial  authority  to  decide. 
The  question  must  come  before  the 
Cabinet,  and  it  will  be  for  the  Cabinet 
to  consider  whether  it  should  apply  to 
the  Legislature  for  sanction  to  put  into 
force  powers  which  have  not  been 
exercised  for  many  generations.  That 
is  my  answer  to  those  who  ask  what 
course  we  intend  to  pursue.  I,  of 
course,  sympathise  with  all  that  has  been 
said  as  to  this  difficult  problem  of  the  un- 
employed. I  agree  with  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber for  Birmingham  that  the  question  is 
one  that  statesmen  of  both  Parties  will 
have  to  face.  For  my  own  part,  I  have 
never  claimed  for  the  Local  Government 
Board  infallibility  or  unalterability.  I  have 
already  recognised  the  importance  of  the 
subject  oj  recommending  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  Royal  Commission  to 
make  inquiries  as  to  the  aged  poor, 
and   I    think    that   it  will  probably    be 
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desirable  to  re*elect  the  same  Commission 
or  to  appoint  another  to  make  investiga- 
tions in  regard  to  other  branches  of  the 
Poor  Law.  With  respect  to  the  qualifica- 
tions of  auditors,  I  agree  that  to  be  a  good 
auditor  a   man    must    be    a   competent 
accountant,    acquainted    with    the    law 
relating  to  the  duties  which  he  has  to 
fulfil.     The  auditors  of  the  Board,  in  my 
opinion,     discharge    their    duties     with 
wonderful  ability  and  great  impartiality. 
The   number  of  appeals  from  them  has 
this  year  been  singularly  few,  and  their 
decisions  have  but  rarely  been  overruled. 
As  to  the  qualification  of  these  gentle- 
men, my  desire  is,  and  has  been,  that  the 
persons    appointed    as     auditors      shall 
have     been     trained     to    the    business. 
There  is  no  part  of  my  duty  more  dis- 
tasteful   to    me    than    the    exercise    of 
patronage.       I    wish    I    had     none    to 
exercise.     I  cannot  make  a  pledge,  how- 
ever, as  to  what  I  shall  do  in  the  event 
of   vacancies   arising   in    the    offices   of 
auditors  and  inspectors,  for  each  case  will 
have  to  be  judged  on  its  own  merits.     I 
have   had   only   one  auditor  to  appoint 
since  I  have  been  in  Office,  but  in  that 
case,  I  may  say,  I  confined  my  area  of 
selection  to  those  who  had  served  under 
auditors.        The  gentleman    I  appointed 
had  been  in  the  work  of  public  audit  since 
he  was  16  or  17  years  of  age.     I  have  to 
thank  the  hon.  Gentleman  opposite  for 
expressing     confidence     in     the    Local 
Government    Board.      He    expressed    a 
desire  that  the  Board  should  be  given 
larger    powers    and     more     money     to 
spend.       Of      course,      I      should      be 
glad    to   have    more    money    to    spend 
—every  Department  desires  that ;  and  I 
should    like    to    have    it    to   spend   on 
scientific  inquiries,  especially  as  to  the 
difference  between  English  cholera  and 
Asiatic    cholera,    a    matter     in     regard 
to  which  I  have  been  in  communication 
with  Dr.  Thorne.     But  it  is  due  to  the 
Treasury  to  say   that  every  'application 
for     additional      help     which     I     have 
made     to    that    Department    this    year 
has    been      rea<lily     assented    to.     The 
increase    in    the     expenditure     of     the 
Board    is    some     £5,000,    and     £4,000 
of    that    amount    was    for  the  services 
of       additional       Medical       Inspectors. 
They   have  granted   me  all  I  asked  for. 
I    asked    for   two   permanent    and   four 
temporary  Medical  Inspectors,  as  it  was 


the  opinion  of  Dr.  Thorne  Thorne  that, 
with  that  addition  to  his  staff,  he  would 
be  able  to  grapple  with  all  emergencies. 
The  Treasury  have  granted  me  that  aid, 
and,  in  consideration  of  the  large  number 
of  local  inquiries,  they  have  assented  to 
the  permanent  employment  of  two  of  the 
three  Engineering  Inspectors  who  had  been 
temporarily  engaged.  I  agree  with  my 
hon.  Friend  as  to  the  danger  of  this  cholera 
scare.  We  live  in  a  very  sensational 
age,  and  I  am  sorry  to  say  the  Press  is 
very  fond  of  sensational  news,  and  there 
is  a  tendency  to  exaggerate  the  state  of 
things.  The  right  hon.  Gentleman  the 
Member  for  Ormskirk  (Mr.  Forwood) 
says  the  Local  Government  Board  should 
be  careful  <  to  avoid  any  exaggeration  in 
the  reports  emanating  from  it.  We 
have  regarded  it  as  important  to  state  to 
the  public  the  true  facts  of  the  case, 
neither  extenuating  nor  exaggerating 
them.  As  far  as  our  general  proceedings 
are  concerned,  I*  do  not  think  that  more 
can  be  done  than  is  beiug  done.  We 
have  a  most  competent  medical  staff, 
presided  over  by  one  of  the  most  dis- 
tinguished men  in  the  Medical  Profession, 
Dr.  Thome  Thorne,  and  I  have  the  great 
advantage  of  having  as  Parliamentary 
Secretary  an  eminent  physician  of  great 
experience.  Everything  is  being  done 
that  can  be  done.  I  am  bound  to  say 
that  wo  are  having  the  strongest  support 
from  Local  Authorities,  who  are  doing 
their  duty  to  the  utmost  in  this  emergency. 
The  only  other  question  that  has  been  raised 
is  as  to  the  importation  of  rags.  I  quite 
agree  that  if  we  were  satisfied  that  rags 
were  a  means  of  importation  of  disease,  it 
would  be  necessary  to  t«ke  very  stringent 
precautions.  But  at  the  recent  Confer- 
ence at  Dresden  the  opinion  expressed  by 
the  scientists  of  Europe,  and  the  result 
of  the  practical  experience  of  Europe, 
was  that  there  was  no  case  known  of 
cholera  l>eing  communicated  by  rags  im- 
porter! under  the  circumstances  in  which 
we  allow  rags  to  be  imported.  I  stated 
to  the  House  the  other  afternoon  that  the 
importation  of  all  rags  is  now  prohibited 
except  rags  compressed  by  hydraulic  force, 
transported  in  bales  surrounded  with 
iron  bands  and  containing  marks  showing 
their  origin  and  accepted  by  the  authori- 
ties of  the  country  of  destination.  I 
am  informed  by  my  advisers  that  some  of 
the  rags  that  are  coming  in  now  are  rags 
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that  were  collected  tliree  or  four  years 
ago,  aud  that  if  I  want  to  prohibit 
the  rags  of  1893  from  coming  into 
England,  the  prohibition  will  have  to 
be  in  force  somewhere  about  the  year 
1896  or  1897.  I  may  state  in  passing 
that  that  very  eminent  scientist,  Dr. 
Koch,  was  of  the  same  opinion  as  the 
other  leading  authorities  present  at  the 
Conference  at  Dresden — namely,  that  in 
no  case  had  cholera  been  traced  to  rags 
in  the  form  I  have  mentioned.  Having 
received  that  evidence,  and  the  Conference 
having  on  behalf  of  all  the  Great  Powers 
of  Europe,  including  Great  Britain, 
signed  the  Convention  specifying  under 
what  conditions  rags  should  be  imported 
into  the  different  countries,  I  do  not  think 
we  should  be  justified  in  prohibiting  the 
importation,  there  being  no  evidence  of 
the  public  health  being  in  danger.  The 
only  other  speech  addressed  to  the  House 
was  that  of  the  hon.  Gentleman  opposite 
(Mr.  Gibson  Bowles),  who  has  been 
through  what  he  called  the  gamut  of 
wickedness  of  the  Local  Government 
Board.  Well,  Sir,  I  am  responsible  for  that 
wickedness,  and  must  plead  guilty  to  it. 
I  can  answer  his  question  as  to  auditors. 
It  is  in  accordance  with  the  Statute,  and 
it  is  very  much  to  the  interest  of  the 
public,  that  there  should  be  public  auditors 
appointed  to  look  after  the  ratepayers' 
mon^y.  I  believe  the  tendency  of  public 
opinion  is  to  extend  the  powers  of  Local 
Authorities  to  borrow  money  ;  and  I  am 
strongly  of  opinion  that  as  the  accounts 
of  County  Councils  and  Poor  Law  Guar- 
dians are  audited,  the  accounts  of  Muni- 
cipal Authorities  ought  also  to  be 
audited.  That  is,  however,  a  question  of 
legislation,  and  not  of  administration.  I 
do  not  think  I  need  go  into  the  question 
of  vaccination  ;  but  my  hon.  Friend  (Sir 
W.  Foster)  will  be  able  to  answer  any 
questions  to  which  a  reply  may  be  needed. 
We  are  still  waiting  for  the  Report  of 
the  Royal  Commission.  No  one  is 
more  anxious  than  I  am  to  have 
that  Report.  I  think  the  country 
is  very  impatient  for  it,  and 
many  of  our  operations  are  seriously 
interfered  with  by  the  fact  that  we  do 
not  know  what  the  Report  will  be.  I 
hope  we  Hhall  receive  it  in  the  course  of 
a  very  few  weeks.  I  have  to  thank  hon. 
Members  who  have  spoken  for  the  way 
in  which  they  have  referred  to  the  Local 
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Government  Board,  and  I  can  assure  the 
Committee  that  in  grappling  with  emer* 
gencies  we  shall  feel  strengthened  by 
knowing  that  we  have  the  confidence  of 
Parliament.  We  shall  not  hesitate  to 
take  any  steps  that  may  be  uecessarjr, 
and  I  am  sure  this  House  will  not  hesi* 
tate  to  give  the  Local  Government  Board 
any  additional  powers  that  may  be 
necessary.' 

Question  put,  and  agreed  to. 

11.  £30,000,  to  complete  the  sum  for 
Mercantile  Marine  Fund  (Grant  in  Aid). 

•Mr.   GIBSON   BOWLES  remarked 

that  the  sum  of  £50,000  was  made  up  of 

an  ordinary  Vote  in  aid  of  £40,000,  sod 

of  an  extra  Vote  this  year  of  £10,000, 

given  for  the  specific  purpose  of  effecting 

commuui(*4ition  between  lighthouses  and' 

lightships  and  the  shore.  He  submitted 
that,  whatever  might  be  the  case  as  re- 
garded the  £40,000,  the  demand  for  the 
£10,000  could  hardly  be  defended,  inas- 
much as  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  the 
President  of  the  Board  of  Trade  (Mr* 
Mundella)  was  already  possessed  of  a 
fund  that  was  sufficient  for  establishing 
the  communications  in  question.  The 
Mercantile  Marine  Fund  was  levied  from 
light  dues  on  ships  to  the  extent  of 
£520,000,  and  there  was,  in  addition, 
£5,000  for  the  unpaid  wages  and  the 
effects  of  dead  sailors.  Out  of  the 
£525,000  there  was  allocated  to  light- 
ships and  to  matters  connected  with  the 
Sea  Service  generally  a  sum  of  £400,000, 
leaving  a  balance  of  £125,000.  It  was. 
proposed  to  allocate  this  money  for  other 
purposes,  including  £94,000  for  the  Mer- 
cantile Marine  Offices.  The  Mercantile 
Marine  Offices  were  always  supftosed  to 
pay  their  own  fees,  but  had  not  succeeded 
in  doing  so,  and  consequently  the 
amount  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  had 
in  his  hands,  derived  every  penny  of 
it  from  ships  and  sailors,  was  ap- 
plied to  purposes  not  germane  to 
those  for  which  it  was  intended. 
Under  the  circumstances,  he  thought 
the  £10,000  should  not  be  asked  for.  It 
seemed  to  him  that  the  Mercantile  Marine 
Fund  might  very  easily  be  increased- 
Why  should  Her  Majesty's  ships  and 
yachts  be  exempted  from  light  dues^ 
which  were  in  the  same  category  as  rates. 
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at  the  Bame  time  as  the  cable  was  laid 

to  LunUy.     That  liad  not  been  done,  and 

result  watt  that  the  expeuse  of  the 


being  pajmente  for  services  rendered  ? 
Were  this  exemption  removed  a  large 
accesBion  of  iocome  would  be  secured  for 
the  Mercantile  Uariue  Fund.  The  con* 
tributioDs  made  towards  the  provisioa  of 
lifeboats,  rocket  apparatus,  and  so  forth, 
should  Dot,  ia  his  opinion,  be  charged  to 
that  Fund,  but  should  come  out  of  the 
national  taxation.  He  did  not  at  all 
deny  that  life-saving  and  the  'collection 
of  atatistics  with  regard  to  loss  of  life 
at  eea  were  proper  purposes  on  which  to 
spend  national  funds,  but  he  denied  that 
the;  should  be  paid  for  b/  a  special  class 
of  propertv.  He  was  sorry  not  to  see 
the  late  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
(Mr.  Goschen)  in  his  place,  because 
seven  years  ago  his  right  bon.  Friend 
absolutely  promised  that  the  subject 
should  be  carefully  examined,  and  said 
it  was  evident  that  the  finances  of  the 
Fund  were  in  a  most  unsatisfactory  con- 
dition. So  far  as  he  (Mr.  Gibson 
Bowles)  could  ascertain,  uo  change  what- 
ever had  been  made  in  the  general  treat- 
ment of  the  Fund.  It  was  rather  hard 
that  the  Committee  should  be  asked  for 
the  £40,000,  inasmuch  as  the  Fund  had 
£125,000  to  spare,  and  still  harder  that 
they  should  be  asked  for  the  £10,000 
for  the  purpose  of  a  particular  service 
iritb  regard  to  particular  lightships  or 
lighthouses. 

Mk.  LODER  (Brighton)  entirely  dis- 
kgreed  with  the  views  of  his  hon.  Friend 
whohad  just  sat  down  with  reference  to  the 
extra  grant  in  aid.  He  only  wished  it 
bad  been  £20,000  iustead  of  £10,000. 
He  regretted  that  the  Government  had 
not  sceu  their  way  to  carrying  out  more 
fully  the  recommendations  of  the  Royal 
Commission  wiio  made  a  tour  of  the 
ligbthousoB  last  year,  more  especially  as 
their  Report  was  of  a  very  moderate 
character.  The  total  cost  of  Bstablishing 
communications  with  the  lighthouses  aud 
lightships  recommended  would  be  less  than 
£30,000,  and  he  was  sorry  to  say  that 
only  about  a  third  of  that  sum  had 
at  present  been  expended.  The  Royal 
Conim lesion  specially  recommended  that 
two  lightHhips  should  be  connected  with 
the  coast  at  the  time  that  the  Guufleet 
Lighthouse  wasdealt  with,  but  this  recom- 
mendation had  not  been  carried  out.  The 
Commission  recommended  that  certain 
lighthouses  should  have  their  cables  laid 


work  would  be  increased.  He  was  sorry 
also  that  the  Fastiiet  Lighthouse,  oue  of 
the  most  important  on  our  eoasta,  had  not 
yet  been  connected  with  the  shore. 

The  president  of  the  BOARD 
OF  TRADE  (Mr.  Mundella,  Sheffield, 
Brightside)  :  I  think  the  hon.  Gentle- 
man who  has  just  spoken  fully  appre- 
ciates the  reason  why  we  ask  for  this  extra 
Vote  of  £10,000.  There  was  no  t'und 
to  which  this  Supplementary  Vote  could 
be  so  properly  applied  as  the  Mercantile 
Marine  Fund,  because  that  Fund  supplies 
the  money  for  the  whole  of  the  light- 
houses and  lightships  on  the  coast  of  the 
United  Kingdom,  It  was  distinctly 
understood,  when  the  Royal  Commission 
was  appointed,  that  any  expenditure  that 
was  involved  should  not  come  out  of  the 
Mercantile  Marine  Fund. 

•Mr.  GIBSON  BOWLES  :  Does  the 
£10,000  not  come  out  of  the  Mercantile 
Marine  Fuud  ? 

Mr.  MUNDELLA  :  No;  it  does  not. 
As  to  the  remarks  of  the  hon.  Memberfor 
Brighton  (Mr.  Loder),  I  can  assure  hun 
that  we  are  making  as  mucii  progress 
as  can  be  reasonably  expected.  The 
work  cannot  be  carried  out  safely 
without  being  done  tentatively.  A 
great  deal  of  work  has  already  been 
done  ;  certain  lighthouses  have  already 
been  connected  with  the  shore,  and  wo 
are  now  undertaking  these  three  vessels 
and  two  lighthouses.  I  hope  we  shall 
he  able  to  satisfy  hon.  Gentlemen  that 
we  are  making  as  much  progress  as  can 
reasonably  be  anticipated,  'llicre  is  no 
intention  to  come  annually  10  the  Trea- 
sury, or  to  increase  the  sum  beyond  tho 
£40,000,  except  so  far  as  it  is  necessary 
to  complete  works  of  real  necessity,  and 
for  tbnt  purpose  we  must  come  to  the 
Treasury  on  the  distinct  understanding 
that    the    Treasury   shall 


e  shall  now  be  allo^ 


)  take  the  Vote. 

'Mr.  A.  C.  MORTON  was  told  by 
people  who  understood  this  matter — 
namely.  Merchant  Captains — that  ihe 
French  Government  managed  this  ser- 
vice much  ^better  than  it  was  managed 
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in  this  conutrj,  and  at  mneh  less 
cost,  the  reason  heiug  that  it  was 
in  the  Imnds  of  the  Government. 
Trinity  House  was  an  anomaly,  and 
ought  to  be  abolished,  and  the  whole 
matter  placed  under  responsible  Govern- 
ment authority.  He  hoped  that  early  next 
Session  they  would  have  an  opportunity 
of  discussing  this  matter  at  a  reason- 
able hour,  and  when  they  could  divide 
upon  it. 

Vote  agreed  to. 

12.  Motion  made,  and  Question  pro- 
posed, 

"  That  a  sum,  not  exceeding!:  £5,842,  lie 
granted  to  Her  Majesty,  to  complete  the  sum 
necessary  to  <lefray  the  Charge  wnich  will  come 
in  course  of  payment  durinpr  the  year  endings 
on  the  31st  day  of  March  1894,  for  the  Salaries 
and  Expenses  of  the  Establishment  under  the 
Public  Works  Jamti  Commissioners.** 

Mr.  T.  W.  Russell  moved,  "  That  the 
Chairman  do  report  Progress,  and  ask 
leave  to  sit  again  ;  "  but  the  Chairman, 
being  of  opinion  that  the  Motion  was  an 
abuse  of  the  Rules  of  the  House,  declined 
to  propose  the  Question  thereupon  to  the 
Committee. 

Question  put,  and  agreed  to. 

13.  £30,659,  to  complete  the  sum  for 
the  Registrar  General's  Office,  England. 
— Agreed  to. 

14.  £280,232,  to  complete  the  sum  for 
Stationery*  and  Printing. 

Mr.  M.  AUSTIN  (Limerick,  W.) 
said,  that  in  directing  the  attention  of  the 
Committee  to  the  question  of  Govern- 
ment printing  in  Ireland,  he  had  hoped 
from  the  discussion  that  took  place  a 
couple  of  weeks  ago  that  some  practical 
good  wonhl  result.  At  that  late  hour  it 
was  not  his  intention  to  detain  the  Com- 
mittee, especially  as  it  would  be  repeat- 
ing an  old  story  of  the  violation  of  all 
Trades  Union  principles  by  long  hours 
and  low  waives.  In  connection  with  the 
Queen's  printers  in  Ireland,  Messrs. 
Thom,  his  chief  complaint  was  the  large 
number  of  boys  employed  there  and 
brought  up  to  the  printing  trade  in  that 
establishment.  While  his  mind  was  not 
narrowed  by  any  Conservative  principles 
in  this  matter,  he  felt,  as  a  practical 
workman,  that  no  more  pernicious  system 
as  affecting  our  industrial  work- 
ing class  could  exist  ;  and  when  he 
thought  of  the  Resolution  that  was  passed 

Mr.  A,  C.  Morton 


by  the  House  of  Commons,  which  it  was 
hoped  would  cope  with  such  an  evil,  and 
the  failure  of  that  Resolution  to  be  fairly 
considered,  he  was  entitled  to  some  reply 
from  the  Secretary  to  the  Treasury. 
Another  branch  of  the  printing  depart* 
ment  was  entrusted  to  a  house  (Messrs. 
Browne  and  Nolan)  which  confined  its 
operations  to  ignoring  the  legitimate 
printers  of  Dublin,  which  house  enjoined 
longer  hours  upon  its  employes  and  paid 
lower  wages  than  other  establishments. 
The  Government,  in  its  parental  capacity 
in  looking  after  the  social  well-being  of 
the  people,  oftentimes  neglected  this  im- 
portant' duty,  and  hence  the  strong 
agitation  which  had  arisen  during  the 
past  12  months  for  the  carrying  out  of 
that  great  principle.  Then  there  was 
the  important  fact  of  the  Government 
supporting,  he  might  say  solely,  a  paper 
in  the  City  of  Dublin,  The  General 
Advertiser,  which  was  brought  out  under 
conditions  that  brought  home  to  his  mind 
some  of  the  most  important  evidence  re- 
vealed nnder  the  Sweating  Commission. 
In  bringing  these  matters  before  the 
Committee  he  was  actuated  by  no  spirit 
of  hostility,  but  when  he  remembered  the 
conditions  of  life  under  which  working 
men  had  often  to  earn  a  living  he  would 
be  unworthy  of  his  position  if  on  every 
opportunity  afforded  him  he  did  not  ven- 
tilate their  grievances.  He  appealed  to 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  the  Secretary 
to  the  Treasury  for  some  declaration  on 
this  matter,  so  that  the  printers  of  Dub- 
lin might  have  their  grievances  attended 
to  in  the  same  prompt  manner  as  was 
done  in  the  case  of  the  complaints  made 
by  the  hon.  Member  for  the  Ince 
Division  (Mr.  Woods)  on  behalf  of  the 
printers  pf  M*Corquodale  and  Co. 

•Siu  J.  T.  HIBBERT,  in  reply,  ex- 
plained that  part  of  the  work  referred  to 
by  the  hon.  Member  was  under  the  con- 
trol of  the  Treasury,  and  part  under  the 
control  of  the  Irish  0*1ice.  He  could 
only  speak  so  far  as  the  Treasury  was 
concerned,  but  he  could  assure  the  hon. 
Member  that  they  intendetl  to  apply  the 
same  rule  in  Ireland  as  in  England  with 
respect  to  the  matter,  and  that  if  he 
found  a  violation  of  the  conditions  it 
would  be  his  duty  to  intimate  to  the 
firms  that  had  been  referred  to  that  their 
contracts  would  not  be  renewed.     This 
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whole    qnostio: 
attention. 

•Sir  R.  temple  desired  to  know 
what  was  beiug  done  about  the  Report  of 
the  Committee  which  sat  upon  the  siib> 
ject  of  reporting  the  Fsrliamentary 
Debates  P  He  believed  some  actioo  had 
been  taken,  and  he  hoped,  if  that  action 
could  not  be  reported  to  the  House  before 
the  Adjournment,  thej  might  understand 
what  bad  been  done  when  they  met 
again  in  November.  He  would  venture 
to  impresB  upon  the  Secretary  to  the 
Treasury  that  this  ffantard  record  was 
of  great  importance  ia  a  Parliamentary 
and  historic  vense,  and  proper  means 
ought  to  be  taken  to  insure  its  accuracy. 
That  could  only  be  done  if  Memberg  who 
made  speeches  had  sufficient  facilities  for 
correcting  the  proofs.  No  doubt  it  was 
desirable  that  the  speeches  should  be  re- 
ported in  brief — that  was  to  say,  that  the 
report  should  be  in  some  degree  abbre- 
viated and  summarised.  But  if  that 
were  done  the  report  should  be  written 
in  the  third  person.  He  earnestly  hoped 
there  might  be  no  repetition  of  the  absurd 
process  which  took  place  last  Session  and 
the  Session  before — namely,  of  the 
speeches  being  abbreviated  by  one-third 
or  one-fourth,  and  then  the  report  written 
iu  the  first  person.  All  literary  men 
would  assure  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
that  such  a  process  could  only  end  in 
absurdity,  and  he,  therefore,  trusted  there 
would  be  no  repetition  of  it.  He  desired 
to  take  that  opportunity  of  expressing 
his  sense  of  the  great  improvement  which 
bad  been  made  this  Session  over  any 
previous  Session  in  his  experience  in  the 
importaut  work  of  Parliamentary  report- 
ing. The  efficiency,  zeal,  accuracy,  and 
competency  shown  by  the  present  staff  iu 
reporting  the  Debates  was  worthy  of  the 
highest  commendation  ;  and,aBone  having 
had  some  experience  of  the  work,  he 
thought  it  bis  duty  to  bear  public  testi- 
mony to  the  efficiency  of  the  present 
reports. 

•Sir  J.  T.  HIBBEET  ;  I  can  assure 
my  hon.  Friend  that  I  entirely  endorse 
the  views  he  bos  expressed.  Having  sat 
with  him  for  a  considerable  time  on  the 
Committee  which  considered  this  question, 
I  can  assure  him  I  have  the  greatest  interest 
in  the  recommendations  of  the  Committee 
'  beiug  carried  out.     I  am  uot  in  a  position 


to-day  to  say  how  the  recommendattous 
will  be  carried  out.  They  are  under  the 
consideration  of  the  Treasury  at  the 
present  moment,  and  I  hope,  when  we 
meet  again  in  the  Autumn  Session,  I 
shall  be  able  to  state  what  is  proposed  to 
be  done  in  carrying  out  the  recommenda- 
tions of  the  Committee.  I  am  very  glad 
to  hear  my  hou.  Friend  say  that  be  con- 
siders the  present  reporting  very  much 
better  than  it  has  been  in  past  years. 
I  think  myself,  however,  that  still 
further  improvements  might  be  made, 
and  I  hope  such  improvements  will  be 
carried  out  in  future  years. 

•Sm  R.  TEMPLE  desired  to  say  that 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  had  mode 
a  mistake  in  thinking  he  (Sir  H. 
Temple)  was  a  Member  of  the  Committee 
on  Parliamentary  Reporting.  He  woe 
net  on  that  Committee,  and  be  spoke 
quite  impartially  on  the  subject. 

Mr.  TOMLINSON  remarked  that 
there  was  a  small  item  of  £100  for  the 
distribution  of  Parliamentary  Papers. 
He  should  like  to  know  on  what  principle 
this  distributiou  took  place,  and  whether, 
the  sum  being  small,  a  selection  was  made 
of  the  Papers  to  be  distributed  ? 

•Sir  J.  T.  HIBBEET  said,  this  money 
was  quite  sufficient  for  the  purposes  for 
which  it  was  required.  It  had  now  been 
granted  for  several  years,  and  the  whole 
amount  had  never  been  expended  in  one 
year.  Greater  demands  might  be  made 
For  these  Parliamentary  Papers,  and  a 
larger  amount  than  that  formerly  spent 
vas  considered  necessary;  hut,  so  far,  the 
ipplication  for  Parliamentary  Papers  by 
Tree  Libraries  had  not  been  sufficient  as 
to  cause  the  expenditure  of  the  whole  of 
the  money  voted  by  Parliament. 

Mr.  TOMLINSON  asked  whether 
any  means  had  been  taken  for  acquaint- 
ing managers  of  Free  Libraries  with  the 
kind  of  Papers  in  existence  which  might 
nitable  for  them  7  because  they  might 
apply  for  Papers,  not  knowing  what 
they  contained. 

R  J.  T.  HIBBERT  thought  the 
managers  of  the  Libraries  were  quite 
i^pable  of  judging  of  their  own  require- 
ments in  this  matter. 

•Mr.  GIBSON  BOWLES  asked  whe- 
ther  the   Controller  of   the    Stationery 
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Office  was  the  registered  proprietor  of  the 
paper  called  The  Labour  Gazette  f  If 
so,  how  was  it  they  had  no  account  re- 
lating to  that  paper  under  this  Vote  ? 

Mr.  MUNDELLA  pointed  out  that 
the  subject  had  been  discussed  upon  the 
Board  of  Trade  Vote,  and  the  money 
passed.  They  voted  this  sum  the  other 
night. 

•Mr.  GIBSON  BOWLES  :  I  voted 
against  it  if  I  voted  at  all.  I  am  merely 
asking  a  question. 

The  CHAIRMAN:  The  matter  does 
not  arise  on  this  Vote. 

•Mr.  GIBSON  BOWLES  :  Then,  if  I 
am  not  in  Order,  I  shall  move  a  reduction 
of  the  Controller's  salary. 

The  chairman  :  That  is  clearly 
out  of  Order  on  this  Vote. 

•Mr.  GIBSON  BOWLES  :  It  is  not 
out  of  Order  to  move  the  reduction. 

The  CHAIRMAN:  It  does  not  arise 
on  the  Vote.  The  hou.  Member  cannot 
put  himself  in  Order  by  moving  the  re- 
duction for  this  purpose. 

Vote  agreed  to. 

15.  £13,129,  to  complete  ithe  sum  for 
Woods,  Forests,  and  Land  Revenues,  &c. 
Office. 

Mr.  LLOYD-GEORGE  (Carnarvon, 
&c.)  said,  the  Member  for  Merthyr  (Mr. 
Pritchard  Morgan)  had  a  Motion  down 
for  a  reduction  of  this  Vote,  the  hon. 
Member  being  particularly  anxious  to 
raise  certain  questions  upon  it.  Would 
the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  consent 
to  postpone  the  Vote  until  to-morrow  ? 

Sir  W.  HARCOURT  replied,  that  it 

would  not  be  convenient  to  postpone  the 

Vote,  but   the   Report  stage  should  be 

taken  to-morrow  in  time  to  enable 
reasonable  discussion  to  take  place. 
When  the  Report  came  on,  he  thought  he 
would  be  able  to  make  a  statement  which 
would  be  satisfactory  to  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber for  Merthyr.  He  could  not  allow 
this  Vote  to  pass  without  asking  leave 
of  the  Committee  to  express  his  deep 
sorrow,  which  he  was  sure  would  be 
shared  by  everybody  who  knew  him,  at 
the  death  of  Mr.  Culley,  the  Chief  of  the 
Woods  and  Forests  Department.  The 
Public    Service   had    sustained   a   great 

Mr.  Gibson  Bowles 


loss  by  Mr.  Culley*8  death,  he  being  a 
gentleman  to  whom  the  Public  Service 
owed  a  great  deal. 

Mr.  S.  T.  EVANS  (Glamorgan, 
Mid.)  said,  that  as  it  was  not  expected 
that  this  particular  Vote  would  be  reached 
at  this  hour,  he  thought  they  might 
fairly  ask  that  the  Committee  should 
now  report  Progress. 

Sir  W.  HARCOURT  hoped  the 
Motion  to  report  Progress  would  not  be 
persisted  in.  If  the  Member  for  Merthyr 
Tydvil  was  not  satisfied  with  the  state- 
ment that  would  be  made,  he  would  have 
an  opportunity  of  stating  his  reasons  on 
the  Report  stage.  He  desired  to  state 
what  course  the  Government  proposed  to 
take  in  regard  to  Supply.  They  would 
finish  the  other  English  Votes  of  this 
Class,  of  which  there  were  two  which 
were  not  of  serious  importance,  and 
would  not  lead  to  long  Debate.  They 
would  take  the  Scotch  Votes  to-morrow 
and  certain  other  remaining  Votes. 

Mr.  LLOYD-GEORGE  asked  whe- 
ther the  Report  of  the  Vote'  would  be 
.taken  at  such  an  hour  as  to  enable  them 
to  discuss  the  administration  of  this 
Department  ? 

Sir  W.  HARCOURT  :  So  I  under- 

stand. 

Mr.  a.  O'CONNOR   (Donegal,  E.) 

said,  he  desired  some  explanation  as  to 

a  letter  he  had  received  from  the  Office 

of  the  Commissioner  for  Woods  and 
Forests.  Some  time  ago  he  moved  for 
a  Return  with  regard  to  quit-rents  in 
Ireland,  which  was  a  Return  of  much 
interest,  but  one  that  possibly  might  in- 
volve a  certain  amount  of  trouble  and  in- 
convenience to  the  Department.  Having 
obtained  the  Return,  a  few  days  after- 
wards he  received  a  letter  notifying  him 
that  he  was  in  arrear  with  the  payment 
of  a  sum  of  5s.  in  respect  of  quit-rents 
on  certain  property  in  Roscommon,  and 
threatening  him  with  all  sorts  of  pains 
and  penalties  if  he  did  not  at  once  pay 
that  sum,  and  warning  him  that  a  dis- 
traint would  be  levied  against  his  goods 
and  chattels  if  he  omitted  to  make  the 
payment.  As  he  did  not  happen  to 
possess  any  property  in  Roscommon,  sub- 
ject to  quit-rent  or  otherwise,  he  was  a 
little  surprised  by  that  communication. 
He  had  not  the  least  objection  to  the  Com- 
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missioners  distraining  on  his  goods  and 
chattels  in  Roscommon,  but  it  did>  appear 
to  him  that  the  officials  of  the  Depart- 
ment having  been  put  to  a  certain  amount 
of  trouble,  and  finding  a  name  similar  to 
his  own  on  their  list,  at  once  assumed 
there  was  an  opportunity  of  visiting  him 
with  punishment,  because  he  had  moved 
for  the  Return.  He  did  not  know  whether 
the  Financial  Secretary  to  the  Treasury 
(Sir  J.  T.  Hibbert)  could  give  any  expla- 
nation of  the  matter,  but  he  desired  to 
convey  to  the  Commissioners  of  Woods 
and  Forests  that  he  should  regard  with 
perfect  equanimity  any  action  they 
might  take  in  regard  to  quit-rents  in 
Roscommon. 

•Sir  C.  W.  DILKE  asked  if  the  Trea- 
sury would  be  able,  in  future  years,  to 
induce  the  Office  of  Woods  and  Forests 
to  give  fuller  accounts  than  they  had 
done  in  the  past  ?  If  the  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman could  Induce  the  Office  to  give 
more  items  and  details,  together  with 
the  names  of  tenants  of  sporting  leases, 
it  would  be  an  advantage  ? 

•Sir  J.  T.  HIBBERT  said,  he  had 
been  in  communication  with  his  right 
hon.  Friend  (Sir  C.  Dilke)  on  the  sub- 
ject of  the  Report.  As  to  the  point 
raised  by  the  hou.  Member  opposite, 
he  was  rather  sorry  that  he  had 
not  mentioned  this  matter  to  him,  so 
that  he  could  have  made  inquiries  into 
it.  Not  knowing  anything  about  it, 
he  was  unable  at  present  to  give 
the  hon.  Gentleman  any  information ; 
but  he  would  make  inquiries  as  to  it, 
and  would  give  him  the  explanation  he 
desired. 

•Sir  R.  temple  asked  the  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer  to  take  the  Report 
stage  of  this  Vote  at  an  earlier  hour  than 
half-past  5  o^clock,  otherwise  Members 
would  be  kept  in  the  House  until  perhaps 
7  o'clock,  and  compelled  to  break  engage- 
ments they  had  made.  He  asked  the 
Government  to  show  a  little  consideration 
towards  private  Members. 

Sir  W.  HARCOURT  should  be  very 
glad  to  meet  the  hou.  Baronet  if  it  were 
possible,  but  he  was  afraid  that,  under  the 
circumstances,  a  great  many  of  them  had 
to  break  engagements  which  they  had 
made.  They  were  not  bound  to  take 
the  Report  of  Supply  by  any  particular 
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hour,  but  if  it  was  taken  at  half-past  5 
he  hoped  there  would  be  plenty  of  time 
for  the  discussion  of  any  subject  which 
could  properly  be  taken  on  that  Report* 
He  was  afraid  some  inconvenience  might 
be  sustained  by  hon.  Members,  but  he 
had  endeavoured  to  collect  the  feelings 
and  wishes  of  gentlemen  on  the  other 
side  of  the  House  as  well  as  on  this, 
and  he  had  come  to  the  conclusion  that 
the  most  convenient  course  for  all  would 
be  to  finish  the  English  Votes  of  this 
Class  to-night ;  to  take  Scotch  Votes 
and  such  other  Votes  as  might  be  taken 
up  till  half-past  5  on  Wednesday,  and 
then  take  the  Report  of  Supply,  which 
would  leave  a  sufficiently  elastic  margin 
for  any  necessary  discussion. 

Mr.  a.  C.  MORTON  did  not  want  to 
discuss  this  Vote  now,but  he  was  aware  that 
enormous  reforms  were  wanted  in  the  ad- 
ministration of  this  Office.  Indeed,  he  was 
not  sure  whether  the  proper  thing  would 
not  be  to  get  a  good  big  broom  and  sweep 
out  the  present  administration  altogether. 

Vote  agreed  to. 

16.  £30,287,  to  complete  the  sum 
for  Works  and  Public  Buildings  Office. 
— Agreed  to. 

17.  £16,000,  to  complete  the  sum 
for  Secret  Service. 

Mr.  POWELL  WILLIAMS  asked 
whether  the  money  unspent  at  the  end 
of  the  year  was  returned  to  the 
Treasury  ? 

Sir  W.  HARCOURT  :  Yes,  Sir. 

•Mr.  GIBSON  BOWLES  said,  he 
noticed  that  the  Under  Secretary  of 
State  for  Foreign  Affairs  took  £300  a 
year  for  managing  the  Secret  Service 
Fund.  He  should  like  an  assurance 
from  the  Secretary  to  the  Treasury  that 
he  would  look  into  this  matter,  for  it 
needed  looking  into. 

•Sir  J.  T.  HIBBERT  :  I  have  no 
acquaintance,  in  any  way,  with  this 
Fund. 

Mr.  A.C.MORTON said,that  when  the 
Radicals  were  in  Opposition  they  always 
took  a  Division  against  the  Vote.  He 
would  have  been  glad  to  take  a  Division 
against  it  now,  were  it  not  for  the  lateness 
of  the  Session  and  the  pressure  of  Public 
Business,  but  he  protested  against  vt^  «.<9i 
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he  had  always  done  everj  jear  since  he 
entered  Parliament. 

Vote  agreed  tO; 

^     Resolutions  to  be  reported  To-morrow  ; 
Committee  to  sit  again  To-morrow. 

SUPPLY— REPORT. 
Resolutions  [11th  September]  reported. 

ARMY  ESTIMATES,  1893-4. 

1.  "  That  a  sum,  not  exceeding  £257,800,  be 
granted  to  Her  Majesty,  to  defray  the  Charge 
for  the  Salaries  and  Miscellaneous  Charges  of 
the  War  Office,  which  will  come  in  coarse  of 

Sayment  during  the  year  ending  on  the  31st 
ay  of  March  1894." 

2.  "  That  a  sum,  not  exceeding  £560,000,  be 
granted  to  Her  Majesty,  to  defray  the  Charge 
for  the  Pay  and  Allowances  (exclusive  of  Sup- 
plies, Clothing,  A.)  of  the  Militia  (to  a  number 
not  exceeding  135,546,  including  30,000  Militia 
Reserve)  which  will  come  in  course  of  payment 
daring  the  year  ending  on  the  31st  day  of 
March  1894." 

Resolutions  agreed  to. 


PISTOLS  BILL.— (No.  425.) 
COMMITTEE. 

Considered  in  Committee. 

(In  the  Committee.) 

Sir.  R.  temple  asked  whether  the 
restrictions  of  the  Bill  applied  to  pistols 
which  were  not  fire-arras,  but  merely 
specimens  of  art  ? 

Mr.  ASQUITH:  Clause  7  provides 


Mr.  CONYBEARE  supported  his 
hon.  Friend's  objection,  as  the  Bill  had 
not  received  the  attention  which  ought 
to  have  been  given  to  it.  A  great  deal 
could  be  said  against  the  restriittions  con- 
tained in  the  Bill. 


Question   put,    "That    Clause    1, 
amended,  stand  part  of  the  Bill.'' 

The  Committee  divided  : — ^Ayes  109  ; 
Noes  17. — (Division  List,  No.  305.) 

Clause  2  to  6,  inclusive,  agreed  to. 

•Sir  R.  temple  said,  he  would  like 
to  know  whether  a  pistol  of  modem 
make,  but  intended  purely  for  orna- 
ment, would  come  within  the  restrictions 
of  the  clause  ? 

Mr.  ASQUITH  said,  unless  the  ex- 
emptibn  was  strictly  limited  to  "  antique  " 
pistols  it  would  be  liable  to  abuse. 

Mr.  CONYBEARE  said,  the  clause 
was  open  to  grave  objection  in  that 
respect.  He  would  suggest  that  the 
word  "  historical "  be  introduced  to  meet 
the  difficulty. 

Mr.  H.  GLADSTONE  said,  the 
word  would  not  remove  the  feature  which 
the  hon.  Member  considered  objection- 
able. 

Clause  agreed  to. 

Clause  8  agreed  to. 

Clause  9. 

Motion  made,  and  Question  proposed. 


that  the  Bill   shall    not  apply  to  the  sale    "  That  the  Clause  be  omitted." 


of    any     antique     pistol,    curiosity,    or 
ornament. 

Clause  1. 

•Mr.  BYLES  (York,  W.R.,  Shipley) 
said,  he  was  sure  that  if  Members  had 
examined  the  Bill  they  would  never 
have  read  it  a  second  time.  He  moved 
the  rejection  of  Clause  l,as  involving  an 
unnecessary  interference  wilh  private 
liberty. 

Motion  made,  and  Question  proposed, 
"That  the  Clause  be  omitted." — {Mr. 
Byles.) 

The  under  SECRETARY  of 
STATE  FOR  THE  HOME  DEPART- 
MENT (Mr.  H.  Gladstone,  Leeds, W.): 
If  the  clause  is  defeated  the  Bill  must  be 
dropped. 

Mr.  A.  C.  Morton 


Mr.  a.  C.  MORTON  (Peterborough) 
said,  it  was  surprising  that  any  Radical 
Government  should  propose  such  a  clause 
as  this.  Any  Government  doing  so  de- 
served censure. 

Mr.  CONYBEARE  said,  before  they 
passed  away  from  this,  he  thought  they 
should  have  some  reason  assigned  for  the 
introduction  of  such  a  clause.  There 
might  be  reasons  for  the  passing  of  the 
Bill,  but  they  were  entitled  to  some  ex- 
planation for  the  appearance  of  this 
clause. 

Question  put,  and  agreed  to. 

Clauses  10  and  11  agreed  to. 

Clause  12.     \ 

Mr.  CONYBtARE  said,  the  defini- 
tion of  a  pistol  afi  a  firearm  of  less  than 
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15  ID.  ID  length  Bbould  be  amended,  bo  aa 
to  exclude  toy^piBtole  and  other  such 
hannleea  weapons. 

Me.  H.  GLADSTONE  said,  the 
definition  was  considered  Batiefaotorjr  as 
it  stood. 

Mb.  STUART-WORTLEY  (Shef- 
field, Hallam)  said,  perhaps  the  insertion 
of  the  words  "  capable  of  inflicting 
grievous  bodilj  harm "  would  meet  the 
case. 

Mr.  ASQITITU  said,  snch  words 
would  be  most  objectionable,  because 
serious  injury  was  often  inflicted  with 
toys.  The  question  had  been  carefully 
considered,  and  they  were  not  prepared  to 
adopt  these  suggestions. 

Mr.  STUART-WORTLEY  thought 
the  words  he  suggested  would  meet  the 
case. 

Mb.  CONYBEARE  :  Do  we  under- 
stand that  the  Bill  will  applj  to  email 
pistols  ? 

Mh.  ASQUITH  :  Yes. 

Clause  agreed  to. 

Remaining  clauses  agreed  to. 

Bill  reported  ;  as  amended,  to  b^  con- 
sidered upon  Thursday,  and  to  be  printed. 
[Bill  458.] 

MADRAS   AND   BOMBAY   ARMIES   BILL. 

[i«rrf«].— (No.  413.) 

COMMITTEE.     [^Proffrett,    Claute  1, 

IIM  Seplember,'] 
Bill  considered  in  Committee. 

(In  tbe  Committee.) 

Ameuilment  proposed,  in  page  1,  line 

27,  to  leave  out  the  word  "  continue,"  in 

order  to  insert  the  word  "  cease." — (Mr. 

Naoroji.) 

Question  proposed,  "That  the  word 
*  coniiuuc  '  stand  part  of  the  Clause." 

The  under  SECRETARY  of 
STATE  FOR  INDIA  (Mr.  G.  Russell, 
North  Beds.)  said,  he  was  dcsiroua  of 
explaining  that,  as  introduced  in  another 
place,  the  Bill  contained  the  proposition 
now  made.  Bnt  in  Committee  nn  Amend- 
ment was  introduced  providing  that  the 
Commaiidera  should  retain  their  seats. 
The  Secretary  of  State  accepted  the 
Amendment  in  order  to  secure  the  passing 


of  the  Bill,  but  reserved  hie  freedom  of 
action  when  the  Bill  reached  the  House 
of  Commons.  It  was  hardly  becoming 
that  they  should  make  any  alteration 
DOW,  and  he  was,  therefore,  prepared  to 
accept  his  hon.  Friend's  Amendment. 

*SiB  R.  TEMPLE  aaid,  he  mnst 
strongly  object  to  the  course  which  the 
Government  intended  to  pursue.  It  was 
of  great  importance  that  the  Bill  should 
remain  as  it  was,  and  that  the  word 
"  continue  "  should  stand  part  of  it,  so 
that  the  Commanders  should  retain  their 
seats  in  the  Councils.  He  would  repeat 
what  had  been  said  in  favour  of  that 
course ;  but  be  thought  it  was  quite 
clear  last  night  that  the  Committee  in- 
tended  to  stand  by  the  Bill  as  it  came 
down  from  the  Lords.  He  conld 
not  but  regard  this  as  a  most  ex- 
traordinary surrender,  and  he  objected 
to  this  being  done  by  the  Secretary  of 
State  in  opposition  to  the  feeling  and 
opinion  of  the  Military  Authorities.  It 
would  be  a  great  misfortune  if  they  did 
not  adhere  to  the  arrangement  previously 
made.  The  matter  had  gone  so  far  that  a 
certain  amount  of  friction  couid  not  be 
avoJde<l,  he  feared  ;  but  much  would  bo 
done  if  the  Goverument  would  stand  by 
their  Bill  as  passed  in  another  place,  and 
passed  with  the  sanction  of  noble  Lords 
who  had  held  Office  under  the  Crown. 
The  right  hon.  Gentleman  the  Member  for 
Manchester  and  himself^ — -and  he  thought 
they  had  bad  esperieuce  which  entitled 
them  to  be  beard — were  not  in  favour  of 
this  alteration,  and  would  once  more  very 
earnestly  appeal  to  the  Governmeut  to 
stand  by  their  measure.  If  necessary,  he 
would  be — if  in  Order— ready  to  divide 
the  Committee  on  this  question. 

•Sib  C.  W.  DILKE  (Gloucester,  Forest 
of  Dean)  said,  it  was  evident  the  hon. 
Baronet  (Sir  R.  Temple)  was  strongly 
opposed  to  the  Bill,  and  that  he  wished 
to  defeat  its  object,  which  was  the  cen- 
tralisation of  military  authority  iu  India. 
Tliere  might  besomefoeliug  hostile  to  this 
change  in  the  minds  of  high  Bombay  au- 
thorities ;  but  he  (Sir  C.  W.  Dilke)  be- 
lieved the  opinion  now  expressed  by  the 
Mover  and  supporters  of  the  Amendment 
ivas  approved  by  successive  Governor 
Generals,  and  military  opinion  generally. 
Military  opiuiou,  inileed,  was  very  strong 
upon  the  question. 
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*SirR.  temple  said,  he  was  not  deal- 
ing with  the  question  as  a  local  one,  but 
from  his  acquaintance  with  the  needs  and 
requirements  of  the  countries  to  which 
the  Bill  would  apply. 

•Sir  C.  W.  DILKE  said,  he  under- 
stood the  hon.  Baronet  to  say  that  he  had 
authority  to  speak  for  the  Military 
Authorities. 

Sir  R.  temple  said,  he  could  not 
allow  the  question  to  pass  unchallenged. 
He  would,  therefore,  move  "That  the 
Chairman  do  report  Progress,  and  ask 
leave  to  sit  again.** 

•The  CHAIRMAN:  I  cannot  put 
that  Motion  ;  I  was  about  to  put  the 
Amendment. 


Adjournment. 
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Mr.  TOMLINSON  rose,  and  was 
understood  to  say  that  he  could  not  agree 
with  the  views  set  forth  by  the  right 
hon.  Baronet  (Sir  C.  W.  Dilke). 

Question  put,  and  negatived. 

Remaining  Clause  agreed  to. 

Bill  reported  ;  as  amended,  to  be  con- 
sidered upon  Thursday. 

ELEMENTARY      EDUCATION      (SCHOOL 
ATTENDANCE)  BILL. 
Lords  Amendment  to    be    considered 
forthwith  ;  considered,  and  agreed  to. 

SEA     FISHERIES     REGULATION 
(SCOTLAND)  BILL.— (No.  244.) 

As  amended,  considered,  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed. 

* 

SALE    OF    GOODS    ire-committed)   BILL 
[Z<irrf^].— (No.441.) 
Considered  in  Committee  ;  Committee 
report  Progress  ;  to  sit  again  upon  Thurs- 
day. 

LAW  OF  COMMONS   AMENDMENT  BILL 
[LordsJ.-'CSo,  442.) 

Considered  in  Committee,  and  reported, 
without  Amendment  ;  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed,  without  Amendment. 


CONGESTED  DISTRICTS  BOABD 
(IRELAND). 
Return     presented, — relative     thereto 
[ordered   16th   May  ;    Sir  Thomas  Es^ 
monde"]  ;  to  lie  upon  the  Table. 

QUEENSLAND  (IMMIGRATION). 
Return     presented, — relative     thereto 
[Address    1st    September  ;     Mr.    John 
Ellis]  ;  to  lie  upon  the  Table. 

TRADE  REPORTS  (ANNUAL  SERIES). 
Copy    presented,— of  Diplomatic  and 
Consular  Reports  on  Trade  and  Finance, 
No.  1288  (Amsterdam)  [by  Command]  ; 
to  lie  upon  the  Table. 


TRADE  REPORTS  (MISCELLANEOUS 

SERIES). 

Copy  presented,— of  Reports  on  Sub- 
jects of  General  and  Conunercial  Interest, 
No.  302  (Mexico)  [by  Command]  ;  to 
lie  upon  the  Table. 

NAVAL  SAVINGS  BANKS. 
Account  presented,— of  Deposits  in 
Naval  Savings  Banks  and  the  Payments 
thereof,  and  the  Interest  thereon,  and  In- 
vestments therein,  &c.,  during  the  financial 
year,  1891-2  [by  Act]  ;  to  lie  upon  the 
Table. 

ROYAL  UNIVERSITY  OF  IRELAND. 

Paper  laid  upon  the  Table  by  the 
Clerk  of  the  House, — ^Account  of  Receipts 
and  Expenditure  for  the  year  ended  31st 
March,  1893,  with  Report  of  the  Comp- 
troller and  Auditor  General  thereon  [by 
Act]. 

ADJOURNMENT. 
Motion   made,   and   Question,    ''That 
this    House    do    now    adjourn," — {The 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer^ — put,  and 
agreed  to. 

House  adjourned  at  half  after 

Two  o'clock. 


Wednesday^  13th  September  1893, 


ORDERS    OF    THE    DAY. 
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sioners    would   put    aside    all    personal 
HOUSE      OF      COMMONS      feelings  and  look  to  the  far  wider  and  more 

important   interests   that  were  at  stake 
rather  than  take  into  consideration  any 
question  of  private  wrongs  to  any  one  of 
them.     He  had  the  highest  regard  for 
the  Chairman  of  the  Commission,  who 
was  well    qualified,    hoth    by    his   legal 
experiences  and  the  able  services  he  had 
rendered  on  the  Crofters'  Commission,  to 
ably  perform  the  duties  attaching  to  the 
Office  ;  but  he  felt  bound   to  say  that, 
whatever  might  have  happened  within 
the  Commission,  the  feeling  in  Scotland 
was   in  the  direction  of  a  healing  of  the 
trivial  squabble  that  had  occurred.     He 
hoped  they  would  have  from  the  Secre- 
tary for  Scotland  something  of  an  assuring 
character   to   show  that   efforts   on   the 
part  of    the  Government  had  not  been 
wanting  to  heal  up  the  contention,  and 
that  the  Scottish   people  should  obtain 
from  this  Government  by  the  operation 
of  the  Commission  something  that,  at  all 
events,  would  be  the  basis  of  legislation 
so  much  desired   in   Scotland  to  enable 
crofters    beyond   the   Highland   line   to 
have  further  land  on  which  they  might 
exercise  their  calling.     In  respect  of  that 
demand  he  only  desired  to  say  that,  un- 
less contention  in  the  Commission  came 
speedily  to  a  close,  the  demand  on  the 
subject  would  grow  in  intensity  ;  and  as 
the  question  of  social  order  and  the  peace 
of  the  district  was  involved,  he  hoped  to 
hear   from    the    right    hon.  Gentleman 
something  to  assure  the  Committee  that 
no  effort  had  been  wanting  on  the  part  of 
the  Government  to  allay  the  feeling  that 
had  arisen.     Perhaps  his  own  connection 
with  this  matter  was  known  to  the  Com- 
mittee.    He  was   personally  acquainted 
with   the  Chairman,  and  was  known  to 
some  of  the  others,  and  he  would  appeal 
to  them  to  put  aside  all  sense  of  private 
wrongs,  and  keep  in  view  the  fact  that 
the  wrong  and  injustice  to  the  crofter 
population  demanded  that  all  temporary 
ill-feeling  should   be   put   on   one   side. 
Unless  they  put  aside  their  own  personal 
feelings  and  had  a  sense  of  patriotism,  a 
great  amount  of  evil  would  be  wrought 
in     Scotland.       There    was    one    other 
general  topic  he  should  like  to  refer  to  on 
this  Vote,  and  it  was,  that  he  thought 
the  time  had  come  for  Scotchmen  to  ask 
themselves  whether,  after  all,  the  Office 
of  Secretary  for  Scotland  was  one  that 
could  longer  satisfy  the  needs  of  Scotch- 

2  Q 


SUPPLY-COMMITTEE. 
Supply — considered  in  Committee. 

(In  the  Committee.) 

CIVIL  SERVICES  AND  REVENQB 
DEPARTMENTS,  1893-4. 

Class  II. 

1.  £6,410,   to   complete   the   sum  for 
Secretary  for  Scotland's  Office. 

Mr.  T.  SHAW  (Hawick)  said,  he 
had  placed  on  the  Paper  a  Motion 
for  the  reduction  of  the  salary  of  the 
Secretary  for  Scotland  by  £100,  but  he 
had  no  desire  to  reduce  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman's  salary,  his  object  being  to 
elicit  some  information  from  him  with 
regard  to  the  split  in  the  Deer  Forests 
Commission,  which  would  be  reassuring 
to  the  mind  of  the  people  of  Scotland.  He 
had  no  title  to  attack  the  general  policy 
of  the  appointment  of  the  Commission, 
bat  he  desired  to  know  what  action  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  was  taking  with 
respect  to  this  Commission.  His  own 
feeling  was  distinctly  favourable  to  the 
appointment  of  the  Commission,  and  he 
had  nothing  but  the  highest  praise  for 
the  action  of  the  Government  in  regard 
to  it.  But  certain  circumstances  had 
arisen  within  the  last  few  weeks  which 
he  desired,  in  the  public  interest,  and  for 
the  peace  and  good  order  of  the  High- 
lands of  Scotland,  to  call  the  attention  of 
the  Committee  to.  He  thought  it  was 
very  evident  that  recently  the  Commission 
had  not  been  performing  its  proper  work. 

The  CHAIRMAN  :  I  desire  to  point 
out  that  the  hon.  Member  cannot  on  this 
Vote  enter  upon  the  performance  of  the 
duties  of  this  Commission. 

Mr.  T.  SHAW  said,  he  had  no  desire 
to  attack  the  Commission  or  the  per- 
formance of  its  duties,  but  he  wished  to 
elicit  some  information  from  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  as  to  his  own  conduct  in 
regard  to  the  Commission.  What  he 
would  say  with  regard  to  the  Commis- 
sion   was  that  he  trusted  the  Commis- 

VOL.  XVII.  [fourth  series.] 
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meo.     For  the  administration  from  Dover 
House  be  had  nothing  but  praise  ;  and  if 
administration   were    all    that   was   de- 
manded, Scotland  would  be  probably  the 
best   governed    country    in    the   world. 
But  that  was  not  the  sole  point  of  view 
from  which  they  looked  at  this  Scottish 
Office.     The-  Office  was  created  not  from 
an  administrative  standpoint,  but  to  give 
a  more  effective  means  of  legislating  for 
Scotland,  and  from  that  point  of  view 
he  must  express  a  sense  of   great  dis- 
appointment.    So  far  as  legislation  was 
concerned,  they  thought  that  a  further 
step  would  have  been  gained  when  the 
Secretary  for  Scotland  was  appointed  to 
Cabinet  rank;  but  they  found  that  Scotland 
was  governed  by  a  bureau,  and  that  would 
not  do  for  the  Scottish  mind.     Scotland 
would  not  be  governed  by  a  bureaucracy, 
however  good  it  might  be.     Year  after 
year  Scotland   had  seen   her  legislation 
dragging  wearily  behind  that  of  England, 
and  they  too  readily  realised  this  fact  on 
the  questions  of  Registration  and  Local 
Veto.     In  conclusion,  he  asked  from  the 
Secretary  for  Scotland  some  ray  of  hope 
that  the  trivial  squabble  in  the  Commis- 
sion would  be  healed,  and  that  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  had  done  all  in  his  power 
to  make  the  Commission  a  success. 

The  SECRETARY  for  SCOT- 
LAND (Sir  G.  Trevelyax,  Glasgow, 
Bridgeton)  :  I  will  say  nothing  as  to  the 

latter  portion  of  the  remarks  of  the  hon. 
Member  until  I  have  heard  what  other 
Members  have  to  state  with  regard  to 
the  subject.  As  to  the  Crofters'  Com- 
mission, in  the  7th  Class  of  the  Estimates 
the  Committee  will  be  called  on  to  vote 
a  substantial  sum  of  money  for  the  pur- 
poses of  this  Commission  ;  and  I  conceive 
that  that  will  be  the  occasion  on  which 
to  discuss  the  general  question.  On  the 
other  question  of  the  difficulties  that  have 
arisen  in  the  Commission,  I  earnestly 
entreat  those  who  are  friends  to  the 
Commission,  and  those  gentlemen  of 
considerable  eminence  who  are  serving 
on  the  Commission,  not  to  press  the 
Government  on  the  matter  at  this  mo- 
ment. My  own  belief  is  that  the  diffi- 
culties that  have  arisen  will  be  healed  up, 
and  the  process  by  which  the  question 
will  be  healed  up  will  be  the  influence 
of  those  considerations  to  which  my  hon. 
Friend  has  referred — namely,  that  per- 
sonal matters  should  give  way  to  a  sense 

Mr.  T,  Shaw 


of  public  duty  by  men  carrying  out   a 
public  work. 

Dr.    FARQUHARSON    (Aberdeen- 
shire, W.)  said,  he  did  not  wish  to  join 
in  any  enterprise  for  the  reduction  of  his 
right   hon.    Friend's   salary,  because  he 
thought  he  deserved  a  bigger  sum.     He 
was  willing  to  pay  a  tribute  to  the  success 
with  which  his  right  hon.  Friend  had  ful- 
filled the  duties  of  his  Office.     There  was 
one  spot  on  his  administration,  however. 
He  thought  his  right  hon.  Friend  would 
feel  disappointed  if  he  did  not  carry  out 
the  pledge  he  made  to  bring  that  subject 
before  the  House,  because  he  would  pro- 
bably remember  he    (Dr.   Farquharson) 
had  the  honour  to  introduce  a  deputation 
to  him  to  protest  against  the  withdrawal 
of  the  Circular  of  the  Board  of  Supervi- 
sion prohibiting  County  Medical  Officers 
of  Health  from  engaging  in  private  prac- 
tice. By  a  recent  Act  it  was  made  compul- 
sory that  County  Councils  should  appoint 
Medical  Officers  of  Health  for  districts 
or  combinations,  and   at   that   time   the 
idea  was  that  Medical  Officers  of  Health, 
except  in   special  circumstances,  should 
not   be    allowed    to   engage    in  private 
practice. 

The  chairman  pointed  out  that 
this  matter  was  covered  by  the  Vote  for 
the  Board  of  Supervision. 

Dr.  FARQUHARSON  said,  in  that 
case  he  would  reserve  his  observations. 

Mr.  a.  CHAMBERLAIN  (Worces- 
tershire, E.)  had  hoped  that  the  hon. 
Member  for  Hawick  would  have  referred 
to  a  question  which  concerned-  more 
nearly  his  own  constituency,  and  in 
which  he  (Mr.  Chamberlain)  had  some 
interest.  Having  been  for  some  time  a 
candidate  for  a  Scotch  constituency,  he 
was  bound  to  make  himself  acquainted 
with  the  matter  which  he  wished  to  bring 
before  the  Committee.  The  hon.  Mem- 
ber for  Hawick  had  travelled  a  long 
way  from  his  own  constituents,  who  had 
a  grievance  at  least  as  great,  as  serious, 
and  as  worthy  of  attention  as  any  the 
hon.  Member  had  mentioned.  The  Secre- 
tary for  Scotland,  in  his  happier  days, 
was  a  Member  for  the  Border  Burghs, 
and  probably  was  aware  of  the  question 
he  (Mr.  Chamberlain)  was  going  to  call 
attention  to.  What  he  wished  to  ask 
was  whether  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
was  going  to  take  any  action  to  inquire 
into  the  grievances  connected  with  the 
fisheries  in  the  Tweed  and  neighbouring 
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rivers  aud  inlets — to  do  anything  to  give 
satisfaction  to  the  inhabitants  of  those 
districts  ?  It  was  alleged  that  the  public 
rights  of  fishing  enjoyed  by  people  living 
near  the  Tweed  and  other  rivers  of  the 
district  were  taken  away  from  them  by 
a  side-wind  in  an  Act  of  Parliament 
without  Parliament  knowing  what  was 
being  done,  and  without  Parliament 
having  any  intention  of  taking  them 
away.  The  hon.  Member  for  the  Border 
Burghs  knew  what  a  hold  this  subject 
had  on  the  electors  of  the  district,  and 
bow  much  it  had  influenced  recent  elec- 
tions. It  was  stated  ac^ain  and  a^cain 
before  the  last  Election,  and  he  believed 
during  the  Election,  by  the  supporters  of 
the  present  Government  that  this  matter 
would  be  gone  into,  that  redress  would 
be  given,  and  that  the  rights  which  the 
people  alleged  had  been  taken  from  them 
would  be  restored.  The  Secretary  for 
Scotland  had  taken  no  legislative  step 
to  restore  these  rights.  The  right  hon. 
Gentleman  had  not  even  made  any  kind 
of  inquiry  into  the  grievances  which 
existed.  He  wished  to  ask  what  steps 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  would  now 
take  to  fulfil  the  pledges  of  his  supporters 
and  friends  in  that  district  ? 

Mr.  T.  SHAW  considered  this  discussion 
premature,  and  said  he  had  intended  to 
raise  this  question  on  the  Vote  for  Law 
and  Justice,  and  he  had  given  notice  of 
a  reduction  of  that  Vote  in  order  to  bring 
the  matter  under  the  notice  of  the  Com- 
mittee. 

Mr.  COCHRANE  (Ayrshire,  N.)  said, 
he  joined  in  the  protest  of  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber as  to  the  unsatisfactory  nature  of  the 
way  in  which  Scottish  Business  had  been 
attended  to  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
and  particularly  as  to  the  late  hour  at 
which  Scottish  Business  came  on. 

The  CHAIRMAN  :  This  discussion 
is  not  appropriate  to  the  Vote,  because 
it  is  due  to  the  action  of  the  House  of 
Commons. 

Mr.  COCHRANE  said,  he  wished  to 
endorse  what  the  hon.  Member  for  the 
Border  Burghs  had  said,  that  Scotland 
dragged  wearily  behind  in  all  those 
measures  which  were  promoted  in  their 
interest.  He  hoped  the  Secretary  for 
Scotland  would  pay  attention  to  any  en- 
deavour to  further  Scottish  Business.  He 
would  receive  the  support  of  the  Unionist 
Members  as  well  as  the  support  of  those 
who    habitually    supported    him.       He 


wished  to  call  attention  to  the  opening  of 
a  portion  of  the  Clyde  to  trawling.  The 
whole  of  the  Clyde  was  closed  to  trawling, 
but  under  the  bye-laws  a  certain  portion 
of  it  had  been  opened. 

Mr.  CROMBIE  (Kincardineshire) 
asked  whether  this  was  not  a  matter  for 
tue  Scottish  Fishery  Board  ? 

The  chairman  :  I  thought  so,  but 
I  was  waiting  to  hear  what  was  the 
argument  of  the  hon.  Gentleman.  I 
think  this  is  a  matter  for  the  next 
Vote. 

Mr.  COCHRANE  :  This  is  a  matter 
for  the  Secretary  for  Scotland. 

The  CHAIRMAN  observed  that  it 
would  only  be  material  on  the  next 
Vote. 

Mr.  COCHRANE  :  Very  well ;  I 
will  call  attention  to  it  on  that  Vote. 

Sir  W.  WEDDERBURN  (Banffshire) 
would  like  to  draw  the  attention  of  the 
Committee  to  a  matter  that  very  strongly 
affected  his.  constituents  in  Bauff*shire- 
He  had  put  down  an  Instruction  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Scotch  Fishery  Bill  on 
the  subject,  but  the  Speaker  ruled  that 
a  matter  which  related  to  the  use  of  the 
foreshores  did  not  come  within  the  scope 
of  the  Bill.  He  now  desired  to  ask 
whether  the  Secretary  for  Scotland  would 
be  willing  to  take  some  measure  to 
mitigate  the  difficulties  from  which  fisher- 
men suffered  in  regard  to  the  use  of  the 
foreshore  ?  For  a  very  long  period  the 
fishermen  had  enjoyed  the  use  of  the 
foreshore.  They  needed  it  in  order  to 
dry  their  nets,  and  for  other  purposes- 
They  had  enjoyed  this  right  by  Common 
Law,  and  he  thought  he  might  say  by 
common-sense  as  well.  But,  in  addition, 
there  were  Statutes  under  Queen  Anne 
(before  the  Union),  and  under  George 
II.  and  George  III.,  giving  them  the 
use  of  the  foreshore  and  of  100 
yards  beyond.  But  the  difficulties  from 
which  the  men  suffered  now  were  that 
they  were  not  able  to  get  the  full  use  of 
the  foreshore  for  this  purpose,  and  that 
there  was  a  great  want  of  house  accom- 
modation in  those  very  localities  where 
it  was  necessary  for  fishermen  to  carry 
on  their  industry.  There  was  no  doubt 
about  the  right  of  the  fishermen,  both 
under  Statute  and  Common  Law,  to  the 
use  of  the  foreshores  ;  aud  what  he 
would  ask  was  that  the  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman should  take  steps  in  order  to  place 
in  the  hands  of  some  authority  the  duty 

2  Q  2 
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of  enforcing  this  right,  and  of  seeing  that 
the  men  got  the  use  of  their  foreshores, 
which  was  essential  to  their  industry. 
They  hoped  that  the  County  Councils 
would  give  access  to  the  mountains  ; 
but  that  was  a  matter  of  pleasure.  He 
hoped  that  the  Fishery  Board  and  the 
District  Committee  would  have  power  to 
secure  for  the  fishermen  access  to  the 
shores,  a  matter  on  which  a  very  im- 
portant industry  depended. 

Mr.  H.  smith  (Falkirk,  &e.)8aid,  that 

no  Member  of  the  House  was  in  a  better 

position  to  speak  as  to    the    enormous 

wickedness  of  the  Tweed  Laws  than  he 
was  himself,  because  he  happened  to  be 
one  who  had  suffered  from  the  arbitrary 
and  inequitable  character  of  these  laws. 
He  was  probably  the  only  Member  of 
the  House  who  had  ever  been  tried  and 
sentenced  in  his  absence  by  any  legally 
constituted  Court.  That  had  been  his 
fate  under  the  Tweed  Fishery  Laws. 

The  CHAIRMAN  :  This  subject  is 
not  relevant  to  the  Vote  before  the  Com- 
mittee. 

Sir  G.  TREVELYAN  said,  he  did 
not  know  that  there  was  any  other 
Vote  on  which  the  Tweed  Fishing  Laws 
could  be  alluded  to  more  advantageously 
than  the  Vote  for  the  Secretary  for 
Scotlaud. 

Mr.  H.  smith,  proceeding,  said,  if 

anything  of  the  kind  had  occurred  in  any 

of  the  other  portions  of  Her  Majesty*s 

dominions  it  would  not  have  been 
necessary  to  draw  attention  twice  in  that 
House  to  the  wickedness  of  the  system 
which  permitted  such  acts  of  tyranny. 
He  agreed  with  the  hon.  Member  for  the 
Border  Burghs  when  he  said  that,  much 
as  they  valued  the  administrative  ser- 
vices of  the  Secretary  for  Scotland,  and 
highly  as  they  appreciated  his  constant 
sympathy  with  all  legitimate  Scottish 
grievances,  still  they  did  not  think  that 
was  sufficient  to  satisfy  the  just  Scottish 
demands  upon  the  House.  He  was  per- 
fectly certain  that  if,  instead  of  having  a 
Department  in  Dover  House — excellent  as 
it  might  be — they  had  had  a  body  of  men 
sitting  in  Edinburgh  or  Glasgow  who 
were  themselves  allowed  to  deal  with 
matters  of  that  kind,  the  Tweed  Fishery 
Laws  would  have  been  swept  off  the 
Statute  Book  at  least  20  years  ago. 

Sir  W.  Wedderbum 


Mr.  graham  MURRAY  (Bute- 
shire) said,  with  regard  to  the  action  of 
the  Doer  Forests  Commission,  he  would 
remind  the  hon.  Member  for  the  Border 
Burghs  that  the  remit  from  the  House 
of  Commons  to  that  Commission  was 
carefully  worded,  and  that  the  Commis- 
sion was  in  no  sense  executive,  but  was 
merely  a  Commission  to  inquire  and 
report.  He  entirely  agreed  with  the 
hon.  Member  in  his  wish  that  the 
labours  of  the  Commission  would  not  be 
rendered  nugatory  by  a  very  trivial 
point.  At  the  same  time,  he  could  not 
endorse  the  idea  that  either  the  object  or 
the  necessary  outcome  of  the  Commis- 
sion's labours  should  be  in  the  direction 
which  the  hou.  Member  indicated.  They 
would  do  well  to  suspend  their  judgment 
upon  these  matters  until  they  saw  the 
Commission's  Report,  and  saw  what 
really  practically  could  be  done.  In 
regard  to  the  Tweed  Fishery  Laws,  he 
hoped  if  the  Secretary  for  Scotland  was 
going  to  say  anything  about  them  he 
would  rather  say  it  upon  this  Vote  than 
upon  the  matter  of  Police.  If  the  Tweed 
Fishery  Laws  were  wrong,  let  them  be 
amended  ;  it  would  not  do  simply  to  talk 
about  the  wickedness,  and  relate  an  in- 
teresting family  incident  in  the  life  of 
the  hon.  Member  for  the  Falkirk  Burghs, 
who  it  seemed  had  on  one  occasion  been 
tried  and  seutenced,  but  who  in  another 
place  had  himself  been  engaged  in  the 
work  of  trying  and  sentencing  other 
people.  He  was  afraid  that  on  this 
occasion  the  hon.  Member  was  voicing 
the  complaint  of  a  good  many  people 
who  would  wish  to  abolish  property  in 
fishing  altogether.  [Mr.  H.  Smith  : 
No,  no  1]  That  was  undoubtedly  the 
popular  tide  at  Galashiels.  What  they 
wanted  was  to  be  allowed  to  fish  for 
salmon  without  interference.  That 
would  be  a  violation  of  a  very  valuable 
right,  and  he  protested  against  the  idea 
of  dealing  with  a  valuable  right  by  way 
of  paralysing  the  police  arrangements  of 
the  country.  He  wished  to  ask  the 
Secretary  for  Scotland  whether  there 
had  been  any  change  in  the  attitude  of 
the  Government  in  regard  to  the  Minute 
on  Secondary  Education,  or  whether  they 
had  heard  the  last  word  upon  the 
matter  ? 

Mr.  T.  SHAW  said  that,  in  view  of 
the  course  of  the  discussion,  he  would  on 
the  present  Vote  refer  to  the  question  of 
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the  admiDistration  of  the  Tweed  Fishery 
Laws.      In   the   course   of  the   present 
Session  he   obtained   a   Return   dealing 
with  all  eases  in  the  Tweedside  counties 
for  the  10  years  ending  1892.     He  found 
from  that  Return  that  in  that  period  the 
fines  from  all  ordinary  criminal  cases  in 
the  Counties  of  Roxburgh,  Peebles,  and 
Selkirk    amounted     to    £1,042.      That 
figure  demonstrated  that  the  community 
in  these  districts  was  of  the  most  law- 
abiding   character.       But    would    it   be 
believed  that  in  the  same  counties  for  the 
same  period  the  fines,  under  the  Tweed 
Fisheries  Acts  alone,  amounted  to  no  less 
a  sum  than  £3,954  ?     Such  a  contrast  of 
figures  showed  that  the  existing  state  of 
the  law  in  those  counties  was  nothing 
less  than  a  social  and  public  scandal,  and 
there   was   a    case   for    immediate  and 
stringent  inquiry  into  the   operation   of 
these  laws.     There  was  a  third  heading 
in  the  Return,  "  Offences  under  the  Game 
Laws,"   and  the   fines  under  that  head 
amounted  for  the  same  period  to  £1,141. 
So  that  if  they  added  the  fines  under  the 
Game    Laws    and     the    Fishery    Laws 
together  they  had  this  startling  contrast : 
that  these  fines  for  Statute-made  crime 
were  five  times  the  amount  of  the  fines 
for  all  other  Common  Law  offences  in 
these   counties.     The  figures  under  the 
one  heading  were  £5,095,  and  under  the 
other  £1,042.     He  did    not   think    that 
any  Minister  could  look  upon  that  state 
of  things  as  satisfactory,  and  he  thought 
the  time  had  arrived  for  a  most  stringent 
inquiry   into   the   matter.     He   believed 
that  the  Sheriffs  of  these  three  counties 
view  the  administration   of  those  laws, 
not  with  discredit  only,  but  with  absolute 
disgust.     Two-thirds  of  their  time  was 
occupied    in    trying    poaching   offences. 
The  position  was  simply  this  :  that  no  one 
was  thought  the  less  of  by  his  fellows 
in    the   community  for  a  breach    of  the 
Tweed   Fishery  Laws,  whereas   anyone 
who     offended     against     the      ordinary 
Criminal  Law  wa«*  at  once  looked  down 
upon.      The    lion.     Member   for    Bute 
(Mr.     Graham     Murray)    said    that    it 
was  desired  to  abolish  property  in  salmon. 
They  did  not  desire  to  abolish    property 
in  salmon,  but  they  did  desire  to  see  that 
Crown    property    in    salmon    should    be 
given   not   to   individuals,    but   for   the 
public  use  and  enjoyment.     Until  that 
state  of  matters  was  brought  about,  they 
might  tinker  at  a  remedy  for  years  and 


years,  but  they  would  never  bring  the 
community  at  large  into  a  state  of 
sympathy  with  the  law.  The  Return 
he  had  giren  proved  that  there  was  no 
more  law-abiding  class  of  men  than  the 
men  in  his  constituency.  But  why  should 
they  be  turned  into  criminals  ? 

The  chairman  :  You  cannot  dis- 
cuss the  law.  As  I  understood,  you 
desired  to  put  a  question  for  an  inquiry. 

Mr.  T.  SHAW  said,  he  had  only  been 
replying  to  the  view  of  the  hon.  Member 
for  Bute,  who  seemed  to  suggest  that  he 
(Mr.  Shaw)  and  others  had  sympathy  with 
breach  of  the  law.  Their  desire,  on  the 
contrary,  was  to  bring  the  law  into  line 
with  the  feelings  of  the  community  at 
large  ;  and  he  hoped  a  Commission 
would  be  appointed  to  inquire  into 
the  whole  subject.  The  Secretary  for 
Scotland  knew  the  facts  as  well  as  any 
man  in  the  House,  and  Scotland  had  a 
right  to  look  to  him  for  special  and 
speedy  action.  They  demanded  it  in  the 
interests  of  social  peace  ;  and  for  himself 
he  would  never  be  content  until  he  saw 
those  law-abiding  counties  put  in  the 
position  of  having  the  Statutory  Law 
applicable  to  the  Tweed  fisheries  brought 
into  line  with  the  sentiments  of  the 
people. 

Mr.  GRAHAM  MURRAY  said,  he 
had  no  desire  at  all  to  go  counter 
to  any  wish  for  an  inquiry,  because  he 
thought  that  those  who  represented  pro- 
prietary rights  had  nothing  to  dread  from 
a  full  and  ample  inquiry.  At  the  same 
time,  he  did  not  think  the  figures  which 
his  hon.  Friend  had  quoted  quite  bore 
out  the  conclusion  at  which  he  arrived. 
He  would  remind  his  hon.  Friend 
that,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  in  the  ordinary 
criminal  work  of  the  Sheriff  Court  the 
punishment  of  a  fine  was  practically  re- 
served to  the  offence  of  being  drunk  and 
disorderly.  All  other  forms  of  criminal 
offence,  such  as  assaults  and  so  forth, 
were,  as  a  rule,  punished  in  another  way. 
Therefore,  it  did  not  do  to  take  the  mere 
amount  of  the  pecuniary  fines,  and  think 
that  they  had  got  a  means  of  com- 
parison of  the  various  kinds  of  crime. 
He  thought  that  an  inquiry  would  show 
that  all  those  whom  his  hon.  Friend 
represented  did  not  entirely  share  the 
opinions  he  had  expressed,  and  tliat  the 
acquision  of  these  rights  for  the  benefit 
of  the  public  could  only  be  done  with 
justice  by  paying  those  who  at  present 
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possessed  them.  Even  then,  unless  the 
manners  and  customs  of  certain  persons 
altered,  it  would  be  necessary,  in  the 
interests  of  the  public,  that  there  should 
be  a  close  time,  because  some  of  the 
offences  were  the  taking  of  salmon  out  of 
season,  and  also  for  capturing  salmon  bj 
unsportsmanlike  methods. 

Mr.  a.  chamberlain  said,  that 
undoubtedly  at  present  the  mass  of  public 
opinion — for  instance,  in  Galashiels,  and 
that  district — was  against  the  present  law, 
and,  therefore,  the  wise  course  would  be 
to  inquire  and  see  whether  there  were 
real  and  genuine  grievances  underlying 
this  feeling,  and  whether,  without  doing 
injustice  to  anyone,  those  grievances 
•could  be  redressed.  The  hon.  Gentle- 
man seemed  to  think  that  the  right  of 
£shing  in  all  those  waters  was  vested  in 
individuals,  and  that  those  individuals 
had  indefeasible  rights  which  could 
only  be  bought  out.  For  himself, 
he  contended  that  while  a  large  part 
-of  those  waters  was  properly  private 
property,  a  large  portion  was  really 
Crown  property,  which  in  these  days 
was  as  much  as  saying  public  property  ; 
and  the  private  rights  acquired  in  those 
Crown  waters  had  been  acquired  with- 
out the  knowledge  and,  as  they  believed, 
against  the  will  of  Parliament,  owing 
to  an  oversight  in  the  drafting  of  an  Act 
which  passed  some  years  ago.  That  was 
one  reason  why  there  should  be  an 
inquiry. 

•Sir  G.  TREVELYAN  :  The  ques- 
tions that  have  been  raised,  and  that 
could  have  been  raised  legitimately  on 
this  Vote,  narrow  themselves  down  to  a 
small  compass  in  point  of  number,  though 
I  will  not  say  of  importance.  The  Mem- 
ber for  Banffshire  (Sir  W.  Wedderburn) 
has  referred  to  the  question  of  foreshores 
with  reference  to  their  being  used  by 
fishermen  for  the  purposes  of  their  craft. 
My  hon.  Friend  will  recognise  that  now 
that  the  Scottish  Fishery  Bill  has,  by  the 
wonderful  forbearance,  among  other 
qualities,  of  Members  of  this  House, 
become  law,  as  far  as  this  House  is  con- 
cerned— and  I  trust  is  on  its  way  to 
become  law  in  the  other  House — that 
there  will  be  now  in  all  districts  a  Fishery 
Committee  representing  the  fishermen, 
who  will  be  able  to  put  in  the  most 
powerful  manner  the  grievances  and 
aspirations  of  their  constituents  before 
Parliament  and  the  Government.     But  I 

Mr,  Graham  Murray 


will  not  wait  for  that.  If  my  hon.  Friend 
will  come  to  the  Scottish  Office,  I  have 
the  assurance  of  the  Lord  Advocate  that 
he  will  go  very  carefully  into  the  legal 
position  of  this  very  vexed  question,  and 
ascertain  how  the  matter  stands  at  pre- 
sent, so  as  to  enable  the  doubts  regarding 
it  to  be  cleared  up.  The  Member  for 
Buteshire  asked  a  question  with  regard 
to  the  Secondary  Education  Minute. 
The  second  Minute,  which  was  laid  on 
the  Table,  and  which  was  approved  by 
an  immense  majority  of  this  House,  is 
the  final  decision  of  the  Government  on 
the  matter,  with  the  single  exception  of 
the  alteration  to  take  place  next  year, 
which  is  that  £200  will  be  paid  over  to 
each  County  Committee  and  each  Burgh 
Committee,  as  a  sort  of  instalment  before 
the  main  dividend  is  paid  in  accordance 
with  the  number  of  the  population.  I 
now  come  to  the  only  other  subject 
before  us  ;  but  it  is  one  of  great  import- 
ance, and  that  is  the  question  of  the 
Tweed.  I  thoroughly  agree  with  Mem- 
bers who  have  spoken  as  to  the  great 
gravity  of  the  situation.  For  20  years 
past  the  sympathies  of  the  people  of  the 
countryside  have  been  entirely  opposed 
to  the  law,  and  the  manner  in  which  it  is 
enforced.  I  will  give  a  few  sample 
statistics.  They  are  20  years  old,  but 
I  have  very  carefully  watched  the 
Returns  since  then,  and  I  find  that  the 
same  proportion  still  generally  holds 
good.  In  the  years  1873  and  1874  there 
were  580  people  brought  up  on  criminal 
charges  in  the  district  that  borders  on 
the  Tweed,  and  the  fines  amounted  to 
£580  and  costs.  In  those  two  years 
22,000  salmon  were  caught  in  the  river  by 
those  who  had  right  to  the  fisheries. 
That  is  to  say,  for  every  37  salmon 
taken,  one  person  was  brought  up  on 
a  criminal  charge,  and  £1  was  paid 
in  fine  and  costs.  In  the  County  of 
Peebles  one  person  in  100  in  those  two 
years  was  brought  up  on  a  criminal 
charges  connected  with  the  Tweed 
Fisheries  ;  and  I  observe  that  in  the  last 
10  years  the  same  proportion  obtains. 
That  is  a  state  of  things  which  can  only 
be  accounted  for  in  one  of  two  ways — 
either  that  the  population  is  exceptionally 
lawless,  or  that  the  law  is  exceptionally 
bad.  The  population  is  not  exceptionally 
lawless.  I  have  lived  among  them  for 
20  yeirs,  and  I  know  that  they  require 
the   least   equipment   of  police  to  keep 
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them  from  breaking  the  law,  and  to  keep 
the  peace  in  ordinary  matters.  I  have 
seen  them  under  great  excitement  at 
several  contested  elections,  and  have 
never  seen  a  population  which  is  more 
able  to  keep  the  peace  for  themselves 
without  extraneous  interference.  There- 
fore, the  fault  lies  in  the  law,  which  is 
different  from  the  law  of  England  in 
the&e  matters.  An  hon.  Member  asked 
me  whether  I  will  grant  an  inquiry. 
My  own  opinion  is  that  except  on  the 
special  question  of  the  Charters  we  do 
not  require  inquiry.  We  have  all  the 
facts  before  us  at  the  Scottish  Office. 

Mr.  T.  SHAW  :  But  the  Charters  are 
a  very  important  question. 

•Sir  G.  TREVELYAN  :   Yes  ;  that 
is   so.     But  the  Government   have   the 
facts  in  their  possession.      The  state  of 
things   is  well   known   at    the  Scottish 
Office,  and  also  so  is  the  feeling  of  the 
population.     The  law   is  exceptional  in 
the  highest  degree.     If  it  were  placed 
under  the  general  Salmon  Fisheries  Acts 
of  Scotland,  that  alone  would  be  a   very 
^reat  improvement.      But   it   might   be 
«aid  that  the  South  bank  of  the  Tweed  is 
in  England,  and,  therefore,  that  we  could 
not  make  that  alteration.       But  I  have 
had  a  most   important   deputation   from 
the  English  side,  who  informed  me  that 
they  would  be  perfectly  satisfied  that  the 
whole  of   the  Tweed   should  be  placed 
under  the  general  law  of  Scotland,  and 
not   only  so,  but   that   that   law   should 
be  altered  in  several  particulars,  which  I 
will  not  enter  into  now,  but  which  would 
greatly  ameliorate  the  relations   of   the 
fishermen  to  the  law.     As  to  the  question 
of   Salmon    Charters,    that    is   a  purely 
administrative  matter,  and  upon  that  I 
am  not  afraid  to' face  Parliament.     Very 
much  more  has   been   done   during   the 
last  year  or  so  to  assert  the  rights  of  the 
public  as  against  the  rights  of  individuals, 
or   the    straining  of  the    rights    of    the 
Crown,  than  ever  has  been  done   before. 
The  Committee  which  sat  on  the  subject 
recommended    that    no    further    salmon 
leases  should  be  given  without  the  sanc- 
tion of  the   Secretary  for  Scotland,  and 
also  that  licences    in   the   case   of  fresh 
grants    should  be  given    to  the    public. 


been  obtained  from  that  day  to  this,  and 
I  have  given  it  to  be  thoroughly  under- 
stood that  no  fresh  lease  will  be  made 
except  to   the  general  fishermen  of  the 
district  on  the  payment  of  a  reasonable 
licence.     That    unfortunately,  however, 
concerns  a  very  small  part  of  the  Scottish 
Salmon  Fisheries,  and  when  we  come  to 
deal   with  the  main  question   we   shall 
have  to  see  that  as  leases  fall  out  they 
shall  be  brought  under  the  same  regula- 
tions.    1  have   stated   on   two  or  three 
occasions   this    Session   that    until    the 
Scottish  Sea  Fisheries  Bill  was  out  of 
the  way  we  could  not  deal  with  the  ques- 
tion of  salmon,  and  I  have  promised  that 
next  Session  I  will  lay  the  Bill  on  the 
Table.     That  promise  I  now  repeat.     I 
had  hoped  that  something   might   have 
been  done  in  regard  to  the  Salmon  Law 
in  the  .Scottish  Fisheries  Bill.     That  is 
impossible   at  this  time  of   the  Session. 
If,  however,  as  I   earnestly    hope,    the 
Bill  meets  no  difficulties  in  another  place 
— and  it  is  a  Bill  which  will  not  bear  re- 
trenching, because  it  is  the  least  we  could 
give    to    the    Scottish   fishermen — then 
next  year  I  hope  to  deal  with  the  ques- 
tion of  salmon  fishing,  and  to  deal  with 
it  in  no  ungenerous  spirit,  but  in  a  spirit 
that  will  be  advantageous  to  the  public, 
and  not  unjust  to  individuals. 

Sir  W.  WEDDERBURN  suggested 
that  any  inquiry  that  was  instituted  with 
regard  to  salmon  should  be  extended  to 
trout  fishing,  which  in  some  parts  of 
Scotland  was  quite  as  much  a  burning 
question  as  salmon  fishing  was  in  other 
parts.  In  the  Spey  and  its  tributaries  it 
was  a  matter  which  interested  his  con- 
stituents almost  more  than  any  other 
local  question.  He  wished  to  ask  a  ques- 
tion on  another  point.  There  was  a 
stronj;  feelinc:  in  the  North-East  of  Scot- 
land  that  the  Crofters  Act  should  be  ex- 
tended to  the  small  holders  in  these  parts. 
It  was  not  because  his  constituents  had 
any  complaint  against  the  landlords  per- 
sonally. His  county  was  particularly 
fortunate  in  its  landlords,  and  it  was 
against  the  system  that  complaint  was 
made,  and  his  constituents  were  ex- 
tremely anxious  that  this  protection  of 
the  fruits  of  their  industry  should  be  ex- 


Last  Noveml)er  I  induced   the  Treasury    tended   to  a  class  which  were  in  exactly 
to   consent   that    no    lease  at  all  should    the     same     industrial    position    as    the 


henceforth  be  given  without  the 
consent  of  the  Secretary  for  Scot- 
land.    That    consent    has    in    no    case 


crofters  in  the  Western  or  Northern  parts 
of  Scotland.  All  the  Members  for  the 
North-East  of  Scotland  joined  in  an  appeal 
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to  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  on  this  sub-  | 
ject.     He  therefore  asked  whether   the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  proposed  to  take 
any  steps  in  this  direction  ? 

Dr.  FARQUHARSON  endorsed  what 
his  hon.  Friend  had  said  as  to  the  desire 
for  the  extension  of  the  Crofters  Act. 
He  did  not  know  any  other  question  on 
which  his  constituents  had  urged  him  so 
much. 

Viscount  WOLMER  (Edinburgh, 
W.)  said,  he  wished  to  ask  the  Secretary 
for  Scotland  as  to  how  certain  matters 
stood  regarding  which  the  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman had  heard  several  times  from  the 
Trades  Council  of  Edinburgh  and  district  ? 
That  body  had  approached  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  on  behalf  of  the  professional 
waiters  in  Edinburgh,  and  the  grievance 
they  had  laid  before  him  was  that  they 
allowed  certain* public  servants  under  the 
control  of  the  Secretary  for  Scotland  un- 
fairly to  compete  with  them  in  their  pro- 
fessional duties  during  the  hours  for 
which  they  were  paid  to  serve 
the  public,  and  that  sometimes  special 
holidays  were  given  them  to  enable 
them  so  to  compete.  He  (Viscount 
Wolmer)  had  had  no  opportunity  of  test- 
ing personally  whether  the  case  was  cor- 
rectly stated  ;  but  it  seemed  to  him  it 
was  a  subject  on  which  the  Trades 
Council  were  perfectly  within  their  rights 
in  approaching  the  right  hon.  Gentleman, 
and  he  wished  to  ask  whether  the 
grievance  was  a  substantial  one ;  and,  if 
so,  what  steps  were  to  be  taken  to  remedy 
it  ?  The  second  point  he  wished  to  raise 
was  what  showed  to  him  the  very  unfair 
disadvantage  under  which  the  Scottish 
Police  laboured  in  the  matter  of  super- 
annuation compared  with  their  English 
colleagues.  He  would  give  only  one 
instance  of  the  great  disproportfon. 

The  CHAIRMAN  :  This  is  matter  of 
an  Act  of  Parliament,  and,  therefore,  not 
in  Order. 

Viscount  WOLMER,  on  the  point  of 
Order,  wished  to  point  out  that  there 
was  no  Vote  for  the  Scottish  Police.  It 
was  paid  for  out  of  an  Imperial  account ; 
but  the  Secretary  for  Scotland  was 
responsible  for  its  distribution,  and  this 
was  the  only  Vote  on  which  it  would  be 
possible  to  bring  the  question  forward. 
The  English  Police  were  allowed 
30-60ths  of  their  pay  as  a  pension  after 
25  years'  approved  service,  but  the 
Scottish  Police  got  only  28-60th8  after 

Sir  W.  Wedderhurn 


28  years'  approved  service.  There  was 
no  such  corresponding  disadvantage  be- 
tween Scotland  and  England  in  regard  to 
pensions  in  the  Customs  or  Post  Office, 
and  he  would  ask  the  Secretary  for  Scot- 
land whether  this  subject  had  engaged 
his  attention,  and  whether  he  did  not 
admit  the  unfairness  of  the  arrangement  ? 
He  would  also  ask  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man if,  before  the  next  Estimates  were 
framed,  he  would  approach  two  of  hia 
Colleagues  on  matters  of  great  interest 
to  Edinburgh  ?  A  large  sum  had  been 
paid  to  the  Crown  as  compensation  for 
property  taken  by  the  I»Jorth  British 
Railway  Company  in  Edinburgh.  That 
money  was  claimed  by  the  Lord  Provost 
and  Town  Council  of  Edinburgh  as  due 
to  Edinburgh  for  the  improvement  of  the 
Castle,  part  of  the  land  of  which  had 
been  taken,  and  for  which  this  money 
was  paid.  He  did  not  think  any  Member 
of  this  Committee  would  deny  that 
money  so  paid  to  the  public  for  a  piece 
of  the  Castle  rock  actually  taken  by  the 
Railway  Company  should  be  appro- 
priated to  no  other  purpose  than  that 
which  would  be  to  the  interests  of  the 
City.  He  would  ask  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  to  see  if  the  wishes  of  the 
Town  Council  of  Edinburgh  could  not 
be  carried  out.  Lastly,  he  would  ask 
whether  before  next  year  the  Secretary 
for  Scotland  would  endeavour  to  induce 
the  First  Commissioner  of  Works  to  make 
provision  for  the  proper  maintenance  of 
Holyrood  Palace  ? 

Mr.  H.  SMITH  said,  as  resident  in 
Edinburgh,  he  supported  the  ap[)eal 
of  the  noble  Lord  (Lord  Wolmer)  with 
regard  to  the  sum  paid  for  that  part  of 
Princes  Street  Gardens  which  had  been 
taken  from  the  Crown.  There  had  been 
a  great  deal  of  litigation  about  the 
matter.  The  Bills  in  Parliament  were 
opposed  by  the  Town  Council,  and  the 
main  subject  of  interest  to  the  inhabitants 
of  Edinburgh  was  the  question  whether 
the  contemplated  alteration  in  the  railway 
would  alter  for  the  worse  the  appearance 
of  Princes  Street  Gardens.  They  were 
unsuccessful  in  their  opposition,  and  the 
Railway  Company  got  power,  not  only 
to  take  off  a  part  of  the  Gardens  which 
belougetl  to  the  city,  but  to  detach  a 
point  of  the  rock  upon  which  Edinburgh 
Castle  was  built.  It  was  perfectly  plain 
that  the  operations  of  the  Railway  Com- 
pany had  not  inflicted  any  injury  upon 
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the  nation  at  largOf  but  had  inflicted 
serious  injury  upon  the  inhabitants  of 
the  Citj  of  Edinburgh.  That  being  so, 
the  sum  of  £2,000  ought  not  to  go  into 
the  general  coffers  of  the  State,  but  ought 
to  be  given  to  the  Corporation  of  the 
city.  Then,  he  wished  to  say  a  word 
in  reference  to  another  complaint  by  the 
noble  Lord.  He  (Mr.  H.  Smith)  had 
also  been  made  aware  of  the  grievance 
of  the  professional  waiters  in  the  City 
of  Edinburgh.  They  were  called  upon 
to  compete  on  very  unfavourable  terms 
with  those  public  servants  who  were 
somewhat  numerous  in  Edinburgh,  and 
who  were  employed  and  paid  by  the 
State  as  attendants  at  the  Picture  Gal- 
leries and  in  the  Courts  of  Law,  and 
elsewhere.  He  thought  the  Secretary 
for  Scotland  might  well  be  called  upon 
to  inquire  into  that  grievance,  with  a 
▼iew  to  its  being  remedied. 

Mr.  GRAHAM  MURRAY  said, 
he  would  point  out  that  the  ground 
in  Princes  Street  Gardens  referred 
to  had  been  given  by  the  Crown  to  the 
city  for  an  indefinite  period.  There  was 
every  reason,  in  his  opinion,  that  the 
money  should  go  to  the  City  of  Edin- 
burgh. 

Mr.  W.  WHITELAW  (Perth)  said, 
with  regard  to  the  Secondary  Education 
Minute,  that  in  the  discussion  which 
took  place  last  May  a  complaint  was 
made  that,  generally  speaking,  the 
burghs  were  insufficiently  represented  on 
the  Committees,  and  the  Secretary  for 
Scotland  promised  that  an  inquiry  would 
be  made,  and  that,  if  necessary,  he  would 
bring  in  a  Supplementary  Minute.  He 
wished  to  know  if  the  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman had  made  the  promised  inquiry  ? 
He  should  be  glad  to  think  they  had 
heard  the  last  of  this  matter,  and  whe- 
ther the  right  hon.  Gentleman  was  in  a 
position  to  tell  them  that  the  matter 
would  have  further  attention. 

•Mr.  a.  C.  MORTON  (Peterborough) 
said,  having  taken  some  interest  in 
the  restoration  of  the  Castle  and  Palace 
mentioned  by  the  noble  Lord  (Lord 
Wolmer)  he  supported  his  view.  With 
regard  to  the  Princes  Street  Gardens, 
no  money  would  have  been  paid  at 
all  but  for  the  action  of  the  Edin- 
burgh Town  Council.  The  Corpora- 
tion fought  the  matter  and  bore  all 
the  expenses,  and  then  the  Crown,  as 
usual,  came  in  and  collared  the  money.  He 


thought  it  should  be  returned.  Then, 
with  regard  to  the  Fatal  Accidents 
Inquiry  Bill,  which  had  been  dropped, 
he  regretted  that  the  Government  had 
withdrawn  the  measure,  and  asked  when 
it  was  proposed  to  re-introduce  it  ?  Legis- 
lation on  this  matter  was  urgently  asked 
for  by  the  working  men  of  Scotland, 
and  he  hoped  the  Secretary  for  Scotland 
would  give  them  an  assurance  that  the 
Bill  would  bo  re-introduced. 

The  CHAIRMAN  :  I  think  the  hon. 
Member  is  not  strictly  in  Order. 

•Mr.  a.  C.  MORTON  said,  he  was 
not  going-  to  discuss  the  question,  but  a 
Bill,  introduced  six  months  ago,  had  been 
withdrawn,  and  he  wanted  to  urge  upon 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  the  desirability 
of  having  another  brought  in  as  soon  as 
possible. 

The  CHAIRMAN  said,  the  hon. 
Member  could  not  argue  as  to  the  ques- 
tion of  a  future  Bill. 

•Mr.  a.  C.  MORTON  said,  he  thought 
he  had  a  right  to  complain  on  the  Vote 
for  the  right  lion.  Gentleman's  salary 
that  he  had  not  gone  on  with  the  Bill, 
and  to  ask  him  when  he  was  going  to 
produce  another  measure  of  a  similar 
character.  This  was  a  *  question  that 
commanded  a  ^rcat  deal  of  attention  in 
Scotland.  He  knew  there  was  some 
objection  to  the  measure,  especially  as  to 
the  jury  ;  but  he  hoped  the  Government 
would  re-introduce  it,  with  a  provision  for 
the  jury  system,  and  pass  it  into  law. 
He  was  aware  that  the  dropped  Bill  did 
not  contain  all  that  was  desired  ;  but  it 
would  have  been  a  great  advance  on  the 
present  state  of  the  law.  Under  its 
provisions  friends  of  the  parties  could 
appear  at  the  inquiry,  or  they  could  be 
represented  by  couusel.  The  inquiry 
would  be  immediate  and  automatic. 
There  would  be  sworn  evidence,  copies 
of  all  the  papers  and  documents  could  be 
had  by  the  parties  interested,  and  there 
would  be  the  great  advantage  of  pub- 
licity and  an  open  Court.  He  would 
ask  the  Government  to  hold  out  some 
hope  that  a  measure  of  the  kind  would 
be  re-introduced  and  pressed  forward. 
Generally  speaking,  he  thought  it  would 
have  the  support  on  both  sides  of  the 
House,  and  he  had  no  doubt  its  operation, 
when  passed,  would  remedy  some  of  the 
grievances  complained  of  in  Scotland. 
The  request  was  a  reasonable  one,  and 
he   hoped  to  hear  that  the   right  hon. 
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Gentleman  was  prepared  to  give  a  reply 
that  would  satisfy  working-men  and 
their  families  in  Scotland. 

•Mr.  PAUL  (Edinburgh,  S.)  said,  he 
agreed  with  the  hon.  Gentleman  in 
urging  the  desirability  of  the  Govern- 
ment introducing  another  Fatal  Accidents 
Bill  early  next  Session.  But  he  would 
point  out  that  the  last  Bill  underwent,after 
it  passed  through  the  Standing  Com- 
mittee, at  the  instance  of  the  Govern- 
ment, a  considerable  change.  As  it  was 
introduced,  it  provided  for  an  inquiry 
before  the  Sheriff  without  a  jury.  He 
was  sure  it  would  be  the  desire  of  the 
great  majority  of  the  working  classes  in 
his  constituency  that  the  Bill,  if  intro- 
duced again,  should  provide  for  an 
inquiry  before  the  Sheriff  with  a  jury. 
As  the  Lord  Advocate  had  so  far  re- 
cognised that  as  to  put  upon  the  Paper 
an  Amendment  providing  the  machinery 
for  inquiry  by  jury,  he  hoped  they 
might  take  that  as  an  earnest  that  the 
Government  would,  at  the  earliest 
possible  opportunity,  insure  that  the 
working  classes  of  Scotland  should  have, 
in  the  case  of  tfll  fatal  accidents  occur- 
ring to  any  of  them  in  the  course  of 
their  employment,  not  only  a  full  inquiry 
with  the  publicity  which  was  desirable, 
but  also  such  a  tribunal  as  would  com- 
mand their  geueral  confidence  and  respect. 
He  wished  also  to  refer  to  the  points 
which  had  been  so  ably  raised  by  his 
noble  Friend  and  Colleague  (Lord 
Wolmer),  especially  as  regarded  the 
8um  of  £2,000  which  he  claimed  on 
behalf  of  the  city.  He  (Mr.  Paul) 
submitted  that  the  city  was  entitled,  not 
to  ask  this  from  the  Treasury  as  a  favour, 
but  to  claim  it  as  a  right.  The  money 
properly  belonged  to  them,  and  if  there 
was  any  doubt  about  their  getting  it,  it 
was  merely  because  of  the  want  of  legal 
machiuerv.  He  understood  it  to  be  the 
view  of  the  Treasury  that  the  only  way 
in  which  this  money  could  be  paid  over 
was  by  placing  an  item  upon  the  Esti- 
mates, and  he  hoped  they  would  have 
from  the  Secretary  for  Scotland  a  posi- 
tive assurance  that  this  sum  would  appear 
upon  the  Scottish  Estimates  for  next 
year.  He  desired  also  to  support  every 
word  which  his  noble  Friend  had  said 
about  the  superannuation  of  the  Scottish 
police.  He  thought  his  noble  Friend 
had  said  this  was  the  only  case  of  un- 
equal payments  in  the  two  countries. 

Mr.  A.  C.  Morion 


Viscount  WOLMER  :  No,  no  I 
•Mr.  PAUL  said,  he  was  glad  to  bear 
that,  as  he  knew  there  were  other  cases  of 
a  like  kind.  Then,  with  regard  to  the 
question  of  the  professional  waiters,  he 
had  received  a  communication  from  the 
Trades  Council  of  Edinburgh.  He 
understood  their  strongest  ground  of 
complaint  was  that  persons  in  the  em- 
ployment of  the  Government  were  allowed 
to  pursue  the  avocation  of  waiters  in  the 
time  which  belonged  to  the  Government. 
Sir  R.  temple  (Surrey,  Kingston) 
asked  permission  to  say  that  while  he 
had  confidence  in  the  management  of 
the  Scotch  Education  Department,  he 
would  like  to  have  an  assurance  from  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  that  no  money 
granted  for  elementary  education  would 
be  given  for  secondary  education  until 
the  exact  state  of  the  law  was  ascer- 
tained. This  was  a  matter  of  con- 
sequence, not  only  because  of  the  practice 
in  England,  but  because  of  questions 
arising  in  England.  He  merely  put  the 
question,  saying  nothing  with  regard  to 
the  Scotch  Department  for  Education. 

•Sir  G.  TREVELYAN  :  Sir,  the  first 
question,  in  which  we  are  told  a  griev- 
ance is  felt,  is  that  of  the  professional 
waiters  against  the  messengers  in  the 
Government  Offices.  That  is  a  question 
I  have  gone  into  very  completely,  and  I 
have  laid  down,  so  far  as  it  is  in  my 
power,  very  positive  orders  about  it.  I 
conceive  that  my  hon.  Friend  the  Member 
for  South  Edinburgh  strains  the  privilege 
of  Government  very  strongly  when  he 
says  that  a  Government  servant  owes  the 
Government  his  whole  time.  What  a 
Government  servant  owes  to  the  public 
is  the  number  of  hours  which  are  re- 
quired to  carry  out  the  duties  which  the 
Government  impose  upon  him.  That  is 
the  principle  which  has  been  carried  into 
every  branch  of  the  Public  Service.  A 
man  is  allowed  to  do  with  the  time  which 
is  his  own  what  he  likes.  It  is  really 
just  as  hard  to  prevent  a  messenger  from 
waiting  after  office  hours  or  from  waiting 
at  a  Highland  gathering  during  the  fort- 
night which  constitutes  his  leave  as  it 
would  have  been  to  prevent  Sir  Henry 
Taylor  or  Anthony  Trollope  from  writing 
books  out  of  office  hours.  I  have 
inquired  at  every  office  in  which  there 
are  any  messengers  who  wait,  and  in  all 
cases  I  find  that  either  in  the  cases 
where    they  have  done  so   they  waited 
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after  office  hours  at  dinner  parties,  or 
that,  wtien  the/  waited  id  the  daytime, 
the  day  in  which  they  bo  waited  for 
private  profit  was  strictly  deducted  from 
their  fortuight's  leave.  The  RegulatiOD 
appears  to  be  perfectly  jast,  and  to  that 
Regulation  the  messengers  will  be 
strictly  kept.  The  next  question  is  that 
of  superannuation  of  the  police.  I  do 
not  think  it  will  be  possible  for  me  to 
enter  into  that.  Police  snperann nation  is 
^verned  by  an  Act  which  was  passed  in 
Uie  last  Parliament,  and  is  not  a  matter 
which  can  be  properly  discussed  on  the 
Vote  for  the  Salary  of  the  Secretary  for 
Scotland.  The  hon.  Member  for  Perth- 
shire wants  to  know  whether  burglis 
might  have  a  larger  representation  on 
the  Counly  Committees.  I  cannot  say  that 
any  burghs  have  applied  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  bring  their  claims  very 
seriously  before  the  Office,  If  they  do 
so,  and  if  I  find  that  there  is  a  real  desire 
on  the  part  of  any  important  burghs  to 
be  specialty  represented,  I  shall  not  have 
the  slightest  hesitation  in  laying  an 
additional  Minute  upon  the  Table  if  it  is 
desired.  Then  comes  the  question  of  my 
speaking  to  other  Members  of  the  Govern- 
ment  on  the  money  matter  referred  to  by 
my  noble  Friend.  I  do  not  know 
whether  it  is  strictly  regular  for  one 
Member  of  the  Government  to  speak  to 
another  upon  a  matter  concerning  the 
latter's  Department,  but  I  may  say  that 
the  Scotch  Office  has  found  the  Treasury 
exceedingly  generous  within  the  last  12 
months.  On  two  occasions  large  sums 
of  money — thousands  of  pounds — have 
&Uen  to  the  Treasury  under  the  in- 
testacy custom  in  connection  with  the 
burgh  of  Ayr ;  and  in  consequence 
of  the  urgent  representations  of  the 
hon.  Member  for  Ayr  to  the  Scotch 
Office,  nod  from  the  Scotch  Office  to 
the  Treasury,  I  am  glad  to  say  that  in 
both  caiics  the  entire  sum  of  money  was 
made  over  to  the  Corporation  for  the 
public  purposes  of  the  town.  Therefore, 
I  think  the  Scotch  Office  is  not  unwilling 
to  put  in  a  good  word  in  that  quarter. 
That  ix,  perhaps,  all  I  can  say.  As 
regards  inquiry  into  fatal  accidents,  it 
was  absolutely  necessary  to  withdraw  the 
last  Bill  »n  the  subject  in  consequence  of 
the  ituderstanding  arrived  at  between  the 
two  sides  of  the  House.  It  always  was 
a  contentious  Bill.  It  was  blocked  by  an 
hon.  Member  who  most  certainly  would 


have  made  good  his  objections  to  it. 
Since  then  very  great  pressure  has  been 
put  upon  the  Government  by,  as  far  as  I 
can  make  out,  every  body  of  people  who 
asked  for  the  Bill,  and  my  right  hon. 
Friend  was  told  in  the  most  decided 
language  —  with  great  vehemence  in 
some  instances — by  hon.  Members  and 
representatives  of  Trade  Bodies  that  the 
Bill  would  be  valueless  and  would  be 
opposed  if  Jury  Clauses  were  not  put  in. 
The  Government  have  always  thought 
that  the  objection  to  the  Jury  Clauses 
was  that  they  would  weight  the  Bill, 
We  were  prepared  to  introduce  Jury 
Clauses,  but  that  would  have  made  the 
Bill  more  contentious  than  it  already 
was.  Now,  Sir,  I  think  I  have  answered 
the  questions  brought  forward  upon  my 
salary,  and  I  hope  I  may  appeal  to  the 
Committee  to  pass  the  Vote  so  that  we 
may  proceed  to  others. 

Sir  W.  WEDDERBURN  said,  he 
would  remind  the  right  hon.  Gcutleman 
of  his  questions  with  regard  to  trout 
fishing  and  the  extension  of  the  Crofters 
Act  to  the  north-eastern  Counties. 

Sir  G.  THEVELYAN  said,  that 
these  were  questions  relating  to  future 
legislation.  They  were  certainly  both 
before  the  Government,  but  he  could  not 
speak  at  any  length,  or  give  any  definite 
promise  on  them  on  this  Vote. 

ViscousT  WOLMER  asked  whether 
he  was  to  understand  that  the  Scotch 
Office  would  approach  the  Treasury  with 
regard  to  the  Princes  Street  Gardens? 
He  would,  at  the  same  time,  ask  him  to 
hear  in  mind  the  question  of  superannua- 
tion. 

Sir  G.  TKEVELYAN  said,  the  first 
step  in  regard  to  the  question  of  the 
money  would  be  that  the  Edinburgh 
Corporation  should  approach  him. 

•Mb.  a.  C.  MORTON  asked  when  the 
Government  would  reintroduce  the  Fatal 
Accidents  Inquiry  Bill  ? 

Sir  G.  TREVELYAN  said,  the  Bill 
would  be  reintroduced.  It  was  a  measure 
they  had  very  much  at  heart.  He  could 
not  say  more. 

Vote  agreed  to. 

2.  £15,858,  to  complete  the  sum  for 
Fishery  Board,  Scotland. 

Mr.  CROMBIE  (Kincardineshire) 
said,  at  present  the  sea  police  force,  which 
was  under  the  command  of  the  Fishery 
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Board,  was  very  inadequate  for  the  pur- 
pose for  which  it  existed.  The  force 
was  DOW  the  same  as  it  was  in  1886,  but 
since  1885  the  Fishery  Board  had  been 
allowed  to  shut  certain  areas  against 
trawling ;  and  farther,  the  number  of 
trawlers  had  increased  something  like 
four-fold.  Therefore  it  was  perfectly 
obvious  that  if  the  police  force  in  1885 
was  inadequate,  it  must  be  sadly  inade- 
quate now.  Then  there  was  a  small  gun- 
boat, the  Jackal,  and  for  only  one  season 
of  the  year  there  were  three  gunboats 
put  at  the  disposal  of  the  Fishery  Board 
by  the  Admiralty.  When  they  looked 
at  the  speed  at  which  these  boats  went 
they  would  find  that  the  average  speed 
was  five  to  seven  knots  an  hour.  Those 
boats  were  intended  to  catch  steam 
trawlers,  some  of  which  went  at  the  rate 
of  nine  knots  an  hours.  Ho  need 
hardly  point  out,  therefore,  that  it  was 
no  use  setting  a  boat  which  went  at  the 
rate  of  five  or  seven  knots  an  hour  to 
catch  one  which  went  at  the  rate  of  nine 
knots.  He  wished  that  the  speed  of  the 
gunboats  could  be  increased  in  order  that 
the  trawlers  might  be  more  closely 
watched.  Another  subject  which  he 
wished  to  speak  on  was  harbour  accom- 
modation on  the  coast  of  Scotland. 
Since  the  passing  of  the  Sea  Fisheries 
Bill  they  were  somewhat  better  off  than 
they  were  before  in  this  respect.  The 
sum  of  £3,000  a  year  was  given  by 
the  old  Act  of  Parliament.  That 
had  not  always  been  entirely  spent 
on  harbours,  and  it  was  perfectly  im- 
possible to  carry  out  a  complete  scheme 
of  harbour  extension  with  such  a  sum. 
But  under  the  new  Act  they  were  allowed 
to  use  a  sum  as  a  basis  for  borrowing  a 
larger  amount,  and  he  hoped  this  arrange- 
ment would  prove  sufficient.  He  wished, 
however,  to  point  out  that  the  money 
which  was  accumulated  from  the  herring 
brand  surplus  should,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
Ayr  Burghs,  go  in  aid  of  Scottish  har- 
bours, because  the  Committee  which  sat 
on  this  subject  reported  in  favour  of  such 
an  arrangement.  The  sum  of  £31,000 
accrued  from  this  source,  and  he  hoped 
the  Treasury  would  follow  the  same 
generous  policy  they  had  pursued  towards 
the  Ayr  Burghs,  and  give  back  the 
money  to  help  in  the  improvement  of 
harbours  round  the  coast.  In  connection 
with  the  money  coming  from  these 
herring  brands,  he  did  not  think  that  the 

Mr.  Crombie 


sum  given  back  was  fairly  spent.  Some 
90  per  cent,  of  the  money  was  raised  on 
the  East  Coast,  and  the  remaining  portion 
on  the  West  Coast ;  but  he  regretted  to 
say  that  almost  all  of  the  money  given 
back  was  spent  on  the  West  Coast  in 
telegraphic  communication.  He  hoped 
that  in  future  a  fairer  arrangement  would 
he  observed,  and  that  the  East  Coast 
would  benefit  proportionally  to  the  money 
it  contributed. 

Mr.  BEITH  (Inverness,  &c.)  said, 
that  the  Finance  Clause  of  the  Sea 
Fisheries  Bill  having  been  dropped,  the 
Scottish  Fishery  Board  would  be  in  a 
very  weak  position  financially  for  the 
carrying  out  of  the  measure.  He  wished 
to  ask  the  Secretary  for  Scotland  what 
steps  he  intended  to  take  to  place  at  the 
disposal  of  the  Fishery  Board  a  larger 
sum  of  money  than  was  provided  by  the 
Vote.  There  were  two  objects  which 
urgently  required  a  larger  sum  of  money. 
One  was  the  improvement  of  piers  and 
harbours,  and  he  would  instance  the  case 
of  Nairn  Harbour,  on  which  the  local 
community  had  spent  no  less  a  sum  than 
£38,000,  but  which  had  become  inade- 
quate for  the  accommodation  of  the  larger 
boats  that  were  now  used  in  the  carrying 
on  of  the  sea  fisheries.  They  had  recently 
a  liability  of  £2,500  for  making  the 
harbour  safe  for  the  protection  of  such 
boats.  The  Fishery  Board  recognised 
the  importance  of  this  harbour  and  the 
justice  of  its  claim ;  but  the  answer 
to-day  made  was  "  No  funds."  They 
said — 

'*  They  stand  second  or  third  on  the  list  of 
those  we  mean  to  give  a  grant  to  when  we  have 
funds,  but  no  funds  being  in  existence,  the 
position  is  very  awkward  and  difficult. ' 

The  obligation  he  had  referred  to  rested  on 
the  town  of  Nairn,  and  the  people  naturally 
felt  extremely  anxious  that  the  Fishery 
Board,  by  the  command  of  funds,  should 
be  enabled  to  carry  out  what  they  ad- 
mitted was  required,  and  give  a  grant  to 
the  town  in  order  that  the  harbour  might 
be  put  in  a  satisfactory  state.  In  regard 
to  the  question  of  sea  police,  the  Fishery 
Board,  owing  to  the  inefficiency  of  the 
vessels  at  its  command,  was  unable  to 
enforce  its  bye-laws.  Moray  Firth  had 
been  closed  to  trawling  by  an  order  of 
the  Fishery  Board.  In  consequence  of 
the  want  of  a  sufficient  police  to  see  the 
order  given  effect  to,  trawling  was  carried 
on  night  and  day  in  the  Moray  Firth  juBt 
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M  if  no  order  had  been  nude  on  the  sub- 
ject. This  wu  a  conditiou  of  things 
which  ought  not  for  the  credit  of  the 
country  to  be  allowed  to  continue.  He 
hoped  that  the  Secretarj  for  Scotland 
would  be  able  to  see  his  waj  to  make  a 
d«n»nd  on  the  Treasury,  and  tbat  the 
Treaaurjr  would  accede  to  it. 

Me.  WASON  (Ayrshire,  S.)  said,  he 
wished  to  join  in  the  appeals  which  had 
been  made  to  the  Secretary  for  Scotland 
to  Bee  that  proper  police  protection  was  . 
given  to  tlie  lino  fishermeo  to  those  j 
waters  in  which  trawling  was  prohibited.  I 
The  Firth  of  Clyde  was  closed  to  beam  I 
trftwiing,  except  in  a  small  portion  of  it,  | 
wul  he  hoped  before  long  the  whole 
of  these  waters  would  be  closed  to  I 
SMoe  trawlers  as  well  as  beam  trawlers. 
In  that  case  it  would  become  very 
necessary  that  there  should  be  ao 
effective  policing  of  the  Firth  of  Clyde. 
■o  that  the  orders  of  the  Fishery  Board  | 
might  be  carried  iuto  effect.  He  had 
had  some  complaints  of  great  damage 
done  by  trawlers  to  the  crammel  nets  of  I 
the  fishermeu  at  fiallautrae,  and  iu  many 
eases  the  men  who  had  caused  that 
damage  had  not  been  brought  to  justice. 
With  regard  to  the  question  of  harbours, 
he  believed  that,  so  far  as  the  South  West 
of  Scotland  was  concerned,  practically 
there  were  next  to  no  harbours  at  all, 
knd  he  did  not  think  a  shilling  of  Go- 
Ternmeot  money  had  been  spent  upon 
them  for  many  years  past.  If  tbey 
wished  really  to  see  a  harbour  which  was 
in  a  disgraceful  state,  he  would  advise 
hon.  Members  to  go  to  one  of  the  most 
ohftrming  little  places  in  the  whole  of 
the  South  West  of  Scotland — namely, 
Fortpatrick.  The  harbour  was  originally 
cooatructed  for  the  short  sea  passage 
between  Scotland  and  Ireland,  and  an 
enormous  sum  of  money — something  like 
£100,000 — was  spent  upon  it  by  the 
Government.  The  harbour  was  now  ic 
B  worse  condition  than  before  that 
enormous  sum  was  spent  upon  it,  and  he 
hoped  that  the  South  West  of  Scotland 
would  not  be  forgotten  in  this  matter  by 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman. 

Mb.  COCHRANE  wished  to  call 
attention  to  a  point  which  had  already 
been  alluded  to  with  reference  to  the 
opening  of  certain  portions  of  the  Clyde  to 
trmwlem.  He  believed  that  every  hon. 
Member  who  waa  acquainted  with  the  dis- 


trict sympathised  with  thelinefishermen  in 
this  matter.  Last  year  a  very  influential 
iind  important  deputation  waited  upon  the 
Secretary  for  Scotland  on  the  subject.  ' 
Under  the  Act  of  1889  the  whole  of  the 
Clyde  was  closed  to  trawlers,  but  per- 
mission was  given  to  the  Fishery  Board 
by  a  bye-law  to  throw  open  any  portion 
they  liked  to  a  certain  class  of  trawlers. 
Soon  after  the  Act  was  passed  the 
Fishery  Board  made  a  bye-law  throwing 
open  a  part  of  the  river  which  was 
essentially  the  part  which  they  should 
have  kept  closed,  as  it  was  of  all  others 
the  place  where  the  fish  bred.  It  was 
within  territorial  waters,  and  was  the 
very  narrowest  part  of  the  Clyde.  The 
result  of  opening  it  was  that  the  Hoe 
Gsbermen  of  the  Clyde  had  been  sub- 
jected to  great  hardship.  There  were  18 
trawlers  now  fishing  in  the  part  of  the 
Clyde  which  had  been  open  to  them. 
Tbey  used  originally  to  trawl  iu  the 
whole  of  the  Clyde,  but  were  now  con- 
fined to  the  narrow  portion  of  the  river 
be  spoke  of.  There  they  trawled  day 
and  night,  raking  up  all  the  fish,  and 
also  the  spawning  beds.  The  con- 
sequence was  that  the  lino  fishermen 
were  unable  to  get  their  lines  out,  and 
that  if  they  did  get  them  out  they 
were  unable  to  catch  many  fish.  It  was 
alleged  that  the  trawlers  did  uot  exceed 
eight  tons  in  burden,  but  the  fishermen 
declared  that  tbey  did  exceed  that 
burden,  and  thoy  had  been  known  to 
carry  as  much  as  50  tons  of  gravel  from 
one  part  of  the  Clyde  to  another.  The 
deputation  asketl  tbo  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man to  produce  the  Report  of  the  officer 
who  had  inquired  iuto  the  subject,  and 
the  right  hoc.  Gentleman  promised  that 
the  Report  should  be  forthcoming  ;  but 
he  (Mr.  Cochrane)  -had  never  seen  or 
heard  of  it  since.  The  Secretary  for 
Scotland  also  promised  a  new  inquiry. 
Sir  Thomas  Boyd  and  another  member 
of  the  Fishery  Board  bad  held  an  inquiry. 
The  investigation  was  not,  however,  con- 
sidered sufficient  by  the  fishermen.  It 
was  held  in  Greenook  and  Rothesay. 
loasmnch  as  nearly  the  whole  of  the  18 
trawlers  belonged  to  Greenock,  it  was 
considered  that  the  opinion  of  people  in 
Greenock  ought  not  to  influence  the 
Fishery  Board  iu  the  matter.  The  Secre- 
tary for  Scotland  bad  promisetl  a  uew 
!  inquiry,  but  he  (Mr.  Cochrane)  thought 
I  the  right  hon.  Gentleman   had   not  ful- 
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filled  the  letter,  and  that  he  had  hardly 
fulfilled  the  spirit  of  that  undertaking. 
In  reply  to  a  question  put  to  him  in  the 
House,  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  said  an 
inquiry  had  heen  made  by  Mr.  Anderson 
Smith,  a  member  of  the  Scottish  Fishery 
Board,  into  the  allegation  of  the  Clyde 
fishermen  that  the  boats  exceeded  the 
limit  of  eight  tons,  and  he  considered 
that  the  allegation  was  not  proved.  He 
(Mr.  Cochrane)  should  like  to  know 
whether  the  gentlemen  who  made  the 
inquiry  had  the  boats  measured,  and  also 
what  the  measurements  were.  He  had 
now  to  raise  a  rather  difficult  and 
delicate  question,  because  it  affected  the 
Chairman  of  the  Fishery  Board,  who  was 
formerly  a  Member  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  and  who,  he  believed,  had  a 
great  many  personal  friends  in  the  House. 
A  considerable  question  of  principle  was 
involved  in  the  matter  in  reference  to 
Government  officials  interfering  in  poli- 
tical contests,  and  it  was  also  desirable 
to  clear  up  a  charge  that  was  made  on  a 
former  occasion  by  the  hon.  Member  for 
North  Aberdeen  (Mr.  Hunter)  against 
Colonel  Russell,  who  was  Parliamentary 
candidate  for  Aberdeenshire  at  the  time 
that  Mr.  Esslcmont  was  made  Chairman 
of  the  Fishery  Board. 

Mr.  BEITH,  rising  to  Order,  asked 
whether  the  question  referred  to  by  the 
hon.  Member  could  be  discussed  on  the 
Vote  before  the  Committee  ? 

Mr.  COCHRANE  remarked,  that  the 
question  distinctly  affected  the  character 
of  the  Chairman  of  the  Scottish  Fishery 
Board. 

The  chairman  :  As  I  understand, 
the  Chairman  of  the  Fishery  Board  is 
upon  this  Vote,  and  if  that  is  so,  although 
I  think  it  is  somewhat  doubtful  how  far 
the  hon.  Gentleman  is  justified  in  going 
into  matters  apart  from  the  duties  of 
the  Chairman  of  the  Board,  I  do  not 
think  at  the  present  moment  I  can  stop 
him. 

Mr.  COCHRANE  went  on  to  say 
that  he  had  put  a  question  to  the 
Secretary  for  Scotland  as  to  the  conduct 
of  the  Chairman  of  the  Fishery  Board  in 
addressing  a  public  meeting  in  September, 
1892,  in  support  of  a  Parliamentary 
candidate  for  East  Aberdeenshire,  and 
had  inquired  whether  the  interference  of 
officials  of  the  Government  in  Parlia- 
mentary elections  was  in  accordance 
with  the  Regulations.      The  right  hon. 

Mr.  Cochrane 


Gentleman   made   a  somewhat   lengthy 

reply,  and  quoted  the  speech  which  Mr. 

Esslemont   delivered.      The    right   hon. 

Gentleman  stated  that   Mr.    Esslemont 

went  to  the  meeting  in  order  to  replj  to 

personal  attacks  upon  him.    The  question 

arose,  of  course,  whether  these  attacks 

were  such  as  made  it  necessary  that  Mr. 

Esslemont    should    break    through    the 

Regulations  of  the  Office  by  addressing 

an  election  meeting.      After   the   right 

hon.     Gentleman's     answer     the     hon. 

Member  for  North  Aberdeenshire  (Mr. 

Hunter)  asked  the  following  question : — 

**  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  the  sole  topic  Mr. 
Esslemont  dealt  with  was  to  contradict  a  lie  7  " 

He  (Mr.  Cochrane)  thought  this  was  a 
very  serious  statement  to  make  when 
Colonel  Russell  was  not  in  the  House  to 
defend  himself.  He  had  carefully  ex- 
amined the  extracts  from  Mr.  Esslemont*8 
speech,  read  to  the  House  by  the 
Secretary  for  Scotland,  and  as  far  as  he 
could  make  out,  the  only  attack  that  had 
been  made  upon  that  gentleman  hj 
Colonel  Russell  consisted  of  a  statement 
that  as  a  Member  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons he  had  spoken  against  the  Vote 
for  the  Fishery  Board  in  1888.  Havins 
referred  to  Hansardy  he  (Mr.  Cochrane) 
found  that  Mr.  Esslemont  did  speak 
against  that  Vote  in  1888,  and  expressed 
the  opinion  that  £800  a  year  was  too 
large  a  salary  to  give  to  the  Chairman  of 
the  Fishery  Board,  when  nothing  was 
given  to  the  non-official  members. 

The  chairman  :  I  do  not  think 
this  is  material  to  the  Vote.  What  the 
Chairman  of  the  Fishery  Board  said  on 
some  other  occasion  has  nothing  to  do 
with  the  Vote.  The  answer  given  by 
the  Secretary  for  Scotland  was  that  the 
Chairman  of  the  Board  went  to  the 
meeting  to  defend  himself  from  the 
attacks  that  had  been  made  upon  him. 

Mr.  COCHRANE  said,  he  only 
wanted  to  show  that  these  attacks  were 
unfounded,  and  were  not  of  such  a 
character  as  called  for  Mr.  Esslemont's 
interference  in  the  election. 

Mr.  C.  CAMERON  (Glasgow,  Col- 
lego),  on  a  point  of  Order,  asked  whether 
it  was  competent  for  the  hon.  Gentleman 
to  refer  to  matters  that  occurred  during  a 
period  not  embraced  by  this  year's 
Estimates  ? 

The  chairman  :  I  have  already 
pointed  out  that  to  refer  to  what  the 
Chairman  of   the   Board   did  before  he 
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was  appointed  Chairman  is  out  of  Order, 
but  with  regard  to  his  conduct  on  this 
particular  occasion  I  cannot  interfere. 
What  he  did  as  Chairman  may  be  brought 
under  the  notice  of  the  Committee. 

Sir  C.  CAMERON:  My  point  is 
that  what  he  did  as  Chairman  at  a  period 
anterior  to  that  embraced  by  this  Vote 
cannot  be  dealt  with. 

The  chairman  :  The  hon. Member 
must  remember  that  the  answer  given 
was  that  the  Chairman  went  there  to 
defend  himself  from  attacks,  and  if  those 
attacks  were  made  before  .  the  period 
covered  by  the  Vote,  that  is  a  matter 
which  the  Committee  could  consider. 
To  go  into  details,  moreover,  as  to  what 
he  said  and  did  is  out  of  Order. 

Mr.  COCHRANE  said,  he  would 
merely  add  that  at  the  political  meeting 
Mr.  Esslemont  said — 

"  You  know  the  duty  before  you  well,  and  I 
am  not  going  to  ask  any  man  here  to  give  a  vote 
for  one  candidate  more'  than  another.'* 

This  was  obviously  a  very  considerable 
hint  as  to  what  he  was  present  at  the 
meeting  for.  The  Secretary  for  Scotland 
had  stated  that  Mr.  Esslemont  received 
from  the  Scotch  Office  a  statement  as  to 
what  the  official  custom  was  before  he 
went  to  the  meeting.  He  was,  therefore, 
aware  of  the  dangers  he  ran  and,  in  view 
of  the  fact  that  be  was  a  Member  of  the 
House  of  Commons  when  a  similar  case 
was  dealt  with,  and  the  present  Member 
for  South  Belfast  (Mr.  Johnston)  was 
deprived  of  his  office  of  Inspector  of 
Fisheries  in  Ireland  for  similar  conduct, 
the  warning  given  to  Mr.  Esslemont 
ought  to  have  been  sufficient  to  deter 
him  from  going  to  the  meeting. 
But  there  was  a  further  question  con- 
nected with  the  honour  and  good  faith 
of  the  Fishery  Board.  Colonel  Russell 
called  attention  to  this  :  that  he  had  been 
told  that  day,  on  what  seemed  very  good 
authority,  that  one  of  the  first  things  the 
Chairman  of  the  Fishery  Board  proposed 
to  do  was  to  open  the  Moray  Firth  for 
four  months  in  the  year  to  trawlers.  At 
the  end  of  the  meeting  a  gentleman  got 
up  and  read  a  telegram  from  Mr. 
£i9slemont — 

<*  Moray  Firth  rumour  or  statement  absolutely 
false.  Neither  suggested  nor  proposed  anything 
of  the  tort.  Contradict  this  at  public  meeting." 

That  was  a  very  distinct  and  clear  state- 
ment by  Mr.  Esslemont.  He  would  not 
go  into  all   the   correspondence    which 


passed  on  the  matter.  He  would  merely 
call  attention  to  the  fact  that  this  state- 
ment of  Mr.  Esslemont  had  been  charac- 
terised by  the  leading  paper  in  Scotland 
as  being  a  falsehood.  [^Cries  of''*'  What 
paper  ?  "]  The  Scotsman,  This  gentle- 
man, Mr.  Esslemont,  who  was  so  tender 
about  bis  honour  that  he  was  compelled 
to  go  several  miles  on  a  snowy  night  to 
attend  a  political  meeting  in  order  to 
refute  these  very  mild  attacks  made  upon 
him,  had  not  found  it  necessary  to  his 
honour  and  dignity,  or  to  the  honour  and 
dignity  of  the  Fishery  Board,  of  which 
he  was  Chairman,  to  make  any  reply 
whatever  to  the  distinct  statements  in 
The  Scotsman.  He  would  quote  an 
extract  from  The  Scotsman  which  ap- 
peared in  The  Daily  Free  Press  on 
December  23. 

Mr.  DALZIEL  (Kirkcaldy,  &c.)  :  I 
am  sorry  to  interrupt  the  hon.  Member, 
but  I  beg  to  ask  your  ruling.  Sir,  on  a 
point  of  Order.  I  wish  to  ask  whether,  in 
bringing  a  charge  against  the  Chairman 
of  the  Scottish  Fishery  Board  for  attend- 
ing a  particular  political  meeting,  the 
hon.  Member  is  justified  in  quoting  from 
a  leading  article  in  The  Scotsman  ? 

•The  CHAIRMAN:  I  cannot  say 
that  in  this  particular  instance  the  hon. 
Member  is  out  of  Order,  although  he  is 
somewhat  near  the  line.  The  particular 
charge,  I  understand,  against  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Board  was  attending  a 
political  meeting  and  making  a  state- 
ment there.  I  do  not  think  the  hon. 
Member  should  go  into  other  matters. 

Mr.  COCHRANE  said,  that  the 
second  charge  he  was  bringing  under 
the  notice  of  the  Secretary  for  Scotland 
was  that  Mr.  Esslemont  sent  this  tele- 
gram to  be  read  at  a  public  meeting ;  that 
he  invited  the  receiver  of  it  to  read  it ; 
and  that  in  it  he  made  a  statement 
which  had  been  declared  in  a  public 
print  to  be  not  a  true  one.  He  con- 
sidered that  in  that  regard  the  honour  of 
the  Chairman  of  the  Fishery  Board  was 
distinctlv  at  stake  as  to  whether  this 
telegram  was  true  or  false.  It  was  main- 
tained that  the  telegram  was  sent  for 
political  purposes. 

Sir  G.  TREVELYAN  :    It  did  not 
contain  a  falsehood. 

Mr,   COCHRANE  :     The    telegram 
did  not  contain  the  truth. 

Sir  G.  TREVELYAN  :  Do  you  say 
it  is  untrue  ? 
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Mr.  COCHRANE  said,  he  was  not 
in  a  position  to  say  whetlier  it  was  or 
was  not.  He  was  not  sufficiently  ac- 
quainted with  the  facts.  But  what  he 
said  was,  that  it  was  stated  to  be  a 
falsehood  by  The  Scotsman,  and  that 
statement  had  never,  so  far  as  he  was 
aware,  been  refuted  by  Mr.  Esslemont. 
The  quotation  was — 

^' Never  was  a  man  in  a  more  unenviable 
position  than  Mr.  Esslemont.  He  has,  in  the 
service  of  his  Party,  descended  to  the  dirtiest 
of  dirty  work '* 

[Crie«o/"  Order!"] 

•The  chairman  :  Order,  order  I 
It  is  irregular  to  bring  a  charge  against 
a  gentleman  in  this  way,  supported 
merely  by  some  matter  in  a  newspaper 
which  may  or  may  not  be  accurate.  If  the 
hon.  Member  makes  a  charge  he  ought 
to  support  the  charge  by  material  evi- 
dence, and  if  he  does  not  I  must  rule 
him  out  of  Order. 

Mr.  COCHRANE  said,  he  was  not 
sufficiently  acquainted  with  the  facts  to 
make  the  charge  himself  ;  nor  did  he 
wish  to  make  a  personal  attack  on  Mr. 
Esslemont.  But  what  he  did  wish  to  do 
was  to  call  the  attention  of  the  Com- 
mittee to  the  difference  of  the  treatment 
meted  out  to  this  gentleman  and  the  treat- 
ment meted  out  to  the  hon.  Member  for 
South  Belfast  (Mr.  Johnston) 

The  chairman  :  But  then  the 
Secretary  for  Scotland  is  not  account- 
able for  that.  That  was  done  by  a 
former  Government.  The  Secretary  for 
Scotland  and  the  Government  are  only 
accountable  for  their  own  acts. 

Mr.  COCHRANE  said,  that  what  he 
wished  to  ask  was.  What  were  the  prin- 
ciples on  which  such  questions  were  dealt 
with  ?  The  hon.  Member  for  South 
Belfast  was  dismissed  for  taking  part  in  a 
political  meeting,  which  was  a  meeting 
of  the  Church  Synod  in  Ireland,  and  it 
was  on  that  account  that  he  received  his 
dismissal ;  and  he  wanted  to  know  how 
it  was  that,  after  that  warning,  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Fishery  Board  had  been  per- 
mitted to  take  part  in  these  political 
meetings  ? 

Mr.  DALZIEL:  Are  they  meetings 
or  a  meeting  ? 

Mr.  COCHRANE  said,  that  after  the 
example  of  Mr.  Johnston 

Mr.  DALZIEL  :  I  rise  to  Order.  I 
wish  to  ask  whether  it  was  one,  or  more 
than  one,  meeting  ? 


Mr.  COCHRANE  said,  that  Mr. 
Esslemont  sent  a  telegram  to  one  meeting 
and  personally  attended  another.  He 
did  not  wish  to  make  a  personal  attack 
on  Mr.  Esslemont.  He  had  never  met 
him,  and  there  was  nothing  personal  in 
this  matter.  He  merely  wished  to  clear 
up  the  ground,  and  to  say  that  it  was  a 
great  hardship  that  one  gentleman  should 
be  dismissed  from  the  Public  Service  for 
the  part  he  took  in  political  meetings, 
while  another  who  did  so  should  not. 
He  did  not  see  why  the  same  fate  should 
not  be  meted  out  in  both  cases. 

Sir  G.  TREVELYAN  said,  that  the 
hon.  Member  had  said  quite  sufficient  to 
show  that  if  his  views  were  accepted,  to 
take  a  place  in  the  Public  Service  would 
become  intolerable  to  any  man  of  delicacj 
and  honour.  What  were  the  charges 
brought  against  Mr.  Esslemont  and  the 
Government  ?  The  serious  part  of  the 
charge  was  that  a  gentleman  in  an  official 
position  had  gone  to  assist  the  candidm- 
ture  of  a  political  candidate  at  a  political 
election.  That  was  the  only  matter 
which  concerned  the  Government,  and 
the  ground  on  which  he  would  have  to 
defend  the  Government.  What  course 
could  the  Government  adopt  in  this 
matter  ?  Were  they  to  censure  Mr.  Essle- 
mont for  what  he  did  ?  Were  they  to 
follow  the  example  of  the  course  taken 
in  the  case  of  Mr.  Johnston,  under  very 
different  circumstances,  and  dismiss  him 
from  the  Public  Service  ?  He  would  read 
what  Mr.  Esslemont  did  do,  and  would 
ask  any  single  Member  to  say  whether  it 
merited  such  a  step.  Mr.  Esslemont  took 
absolutely  no  part  whatever  in  the  elec- 
tion that  was  then  going  on,  until 
certain  charges  were  made  against  him. 
These  charges  had  been  stated 
by  the  hon.  Member.  They  were 
personal  charges  against  Mr.  Esslemont 
^-charges  that  he  proposed  to  reduce 
the  expenditure  of  the  Fishery  Board, 
and  afterwards  took  a  salary  upon  that 
Board.  But  whatever  these  charges 
were,  Mr.  Esslemont  in  his  speech  never 
went  outside  them  in  any  particular, 
except  in  the  passage  which,  after  the 
speech  the  hon.  Member  had  just  made, 
he  was  absolutely  bound  to  read  to  the 
House.  Mr.  Esslemont  was  the  first 
speaker  at  the  meeting.  He  said  that  it 
should  be  understood  that,  in  the  position 
he  now  occupied,  not  being  a  candidate, 
and   not  seeking    the   suffrages   of    the 
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electors,  he  should  not  be  attacked  by 
any  of  the  candidates  before  them.  He 
then  went  straight,  and  in  moderate  lan- 
guage, into  the  specific  charges  which 
bad  been  made  against  him,  and  then 
they  came  to  the  latter  portion  of  his 
speech,  in  which  he  protested  that  he 
should  have  been  spared  any  misrepre- 
sentation, and  should  have  been  left  alone 
in  the  position  which  he  had  undertaken. 
He  added — 

*'  You  know  the  duty  before  you  well ;  and  I 
am  not  going  to  ask  any  man  here  to  give  a 
vote  for  one  can(iidate  more  than  another.'* 

Mr.   a.   J.   BALFOUR:    Was    the 
candidate  there  ? 

•Sir  G.  TREVELYAN  said,  he  could 
not  speak  as  to  that.  In  the  report  he 
had  the  candidate  was  not  mentioned  as 
being  there. 

Mr.  HOZIER  :    I  do   not   think   he 
was* 

•Sir  G.  TREVELYAN  said,  he  had 
read  these  words,  which  were  the  words 
which  had  been  quoted  as  showing  that 
Mr.  Esslemont  was  taking  the  part  of  a 
partisan  in  the  election.  They  were  the 
words  which  the  hon.  Member  had  picked 
out  for  that  purpose.  But  he  had  noticed 
that  there  was  not  a  single  cheer  to  show 
that  anyone  in  this  House  put  that  con- 
struction upon  them.  Mr.  Esslemont 
had  sought  to  justify  himself  in  the  face 
of  neighbours  on  whose  good  opinion  he 
set  great  value.  He  went  to  that  meeting, 
although  he  had  been  warned  by  the 
Scottish  Office  of  the  official  custom  that 
members  of  the  permanent  Civil  Service 
ought  not  to  take  part  in  a  contested 
election,  and  that  was  the  part  which 
Mr.  Esslemont  took.  He  would  ask  any 
gentleman  in  the  House  whether  for  that 
indiscretion — if  it  was  an  indiscretion — 
and  under  the  circumstances,  the  strong 
measure  should  have  been  taken  of  dis- 
missing Mr.  Esslemont  from  the  Service  ? 
He  thought  it  was  absolutely  impossible 
that  such  a  course  could  for  a  moment 
have  been  followed,  and,  therefore,  he 
thought  that  on  that  point  he  had  justified 
his  own  action. 

•Mr.  HOZIER  :  Did  the  Government 
tell  him  not  to  do  it  again  ? 

SirG.  TREVELYAN  said,  that  he  had 
written  to  Mr.  Esslemont  several  times, 
but  he  could  not  remember  the  words,  and 
he  considered  that  the  preliminary 
warning  was  enough.  Mr.  Esslemont 
went  and  made  his  speech,  and  he  was 
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bound  to  say  that  he  did  not  feel  inclined 
subsequently  to  censure  Mr.  Esslemont 
for  what  he  said  on  that  occasion.      But 
the  hon.  Member  said  that  Mr.  Esslemont 
took    part   in   another  meeting,   and  he 
founded  that  charge  upon  the  telegram 
in    which    Mr.    Esslemont    referred    to 
the     charge     of     what     he     had     said 
within    the     precincts    of    the     Board- 
room.    He  was  really  surprised  that  that 
question,   at  any   rate,  had  again   been 
brought   before  the  House.      What  was 
Mr.  Esslemont's  position  ?      He   was   a 
member  of  a  Board  concerned  with  the 
discharge  of  public  business.      But   that 
Board,  for  all    administrative  purposes, 
«/as  the  same  as  one  man.     What  passed 
at  that  Board  was  never  known  outside. 
If  there  was  one  axiom   iu  public  life  it 
was  that  proceedings  at  Boards  of  the 
nature  of  the  Admiralty  and  the  Fishery 
Board  were  absolutely  confidential.  On  a 
disputed   point    within    the    Board,    no 
member  was  entitled  to  go  outside  and 
give  his  own  version  of  what  had  passed 
in  private  at  the  Board  ;  and  a  man  who 
betrayed  the  confidence  of  the  Board  laid 
himself  open  to  fiat  contradiction,   and 
deserved    no    other    contradiction.      No 
person  who  was  attacked  by  a  colleague 
on  account  of  what  had  passeil  behind  the 
scenes  and  around  the  table  was  bound  to 
discuss  the  matter  at  all.    But  then  came 
the    question     whether    the    gentleman 
attacked    ought    to    leave    the    matter 
absolutely  alone,  or  simply   say,  in  the 
plainest  terms,   that  the   statement   put 
before  the  public  was  not  the  true  one. 
A  man  who  had  been  so  shamefully  used 
as  Mr.  Esslemont  by  a  colleague  bringing 
j  forward    matters    which    passed    in    the 
strictest  confidence  had  a  right  to  take 
either  of  these  courses — to   treat  it  with 
contempt,  or  to  say  that  the  charge  did 
not  convey  a  just  impression  to  the  public. 
He    was    sorry  that   questio:i  had    been 
brought   up    a    second  time    before    this 
House.  But  as  to  entering  into  it  because 
7^he    Scotsman     newspaper     had    used 
violent  language  against   Mr.  Esslemont, 
he  was  surprised  that  the  hon.  Member, 
if  he  had  any  real  charge  to  make  against 
Mr.  Esslemont — any  charge  of  falsehood 
— he    forgot    the    exact    terms   of    the 
passage    the    hon.    Member    quoted — he 
should  have  been  prepared  to  make  that 
charge  himself.     It  was  easy  to  blacken 
the  character  of  a  public  man  1  y  reading 
an  offensive  and    scurrilous  \)iv.^^^^<^  ^m\> 
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of  a  newspaper  in  that  House.  Was 
there  a  man  in  that  House  who  had 
not  such  things  written  about  him  in 
some  paper  or  other  ?  But  were  they 
to  be  read  aloud  in  that  House  along 
with  the  allegation  that  if  he  did  not 
answer  them  in  a  Court  of  Law,  or  take 
some  steps  to  have  his  character  vindi- 
cated, he  was  suffering  under  grave  im- 
putations ?  Who  would  stand  such  an 
ordeal  as  that  ?  Absolutely  not  one. 
He  did  not  want  to  enter  into  the 
■ctLse  of  Mr.  Johnston.  That  ques- 
tion was  all  discussed  not  long 
ago  in  Mr.  Johnston's  presence,  and  that 
hon.  Gentleman  took  such  a  kindly, 
pleasant,  and  honourable  part  in  the  dis- 
cussion that  he  (Sir  G.  Trevelyan)  dis- 
liked extremely  to  say  a  word  about  it 
in  his  absence.  The  difference,  however, 
in  Mr.  Johnston's  case  was  that  he  used 
pretty  strong  Party  language  over  and 
over  again  after  the  Government  had 
earnestly  and  pathetically  warned,  en- 
treated, and  urged  him  not  to  do  so.  But 
he  did  not  want  to  make  charges  against 
Mr.  Johnston.  He  was  exceedingly 
sorry  that  this  question  had  been  brought 
a  second  time  before  the  House  of 
Commons,  and  he  could  not  think  that 
there  were  any  hon.  Member  who  would 
take  a  strong  view  of  it. 

Mr.  a.  J.  BALFOUR  :  I  do  not 
think  anybody  will  blame  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  for  defending  in  warm  lan- 
guage any  official  whom  he  had  appointed, 
and. who,  even  before  he  was  an  official, 
was  no  doubt  on  friendly  terms  with  him, 
nor  will  I  say  a  single  word  against  Mr. 
Esslemout,  whom  in  common  with  all  the 
other  Members  of  the  House  I  respect 
for  the  manner  in  which  he  discharged 
his  Parliamentary  duties.  But  I  do  not 
think  the  question  raised  by  my  hon. 
Friend  is  quite  so  simple  as  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  appears  to  suppose.  In 
the  first  place,  the  attack  on  this  subject 
was  not  an  attack  upon  the  Government. 
If  it  had  been  the  case,  the  proper  time 
would  have  been  on  the  salary  of  ihe 
right  hon.  Gentleman  and  not  upon  the 
Fisheries  Vote.  The  criticisms  my  hon. 
Friend  made  were  not  passed  upon  the 
Government,  but  upon  the  course  which 
Mr.  Esslemont  thought  it  is  duty  to 
pursue  in  the  face  of  certain  statements 
or  attacks  made  with  regard  to  his  conduct 
on  the  Fishery  Board.  I  shall  not  enter 
into  the  question  of  how  far  it  is  or  jb  not 

Sir  G.  Trevelyan 


honourable  for  one  member  of  the  Fishery 
Board  to  make  a  statefaient  to  the  public 
with  regard  to  the  action  taken  by 
another  member  of  the  Board  in  regard 
to  matters  which  should  remain  confiden- 
tial. I  do  not  think  there  could  be  any- 
thing more  disastrous  to  the  Public  Ser- 
vice than  that  a  habit  should  spring  up 
of  members  of  the  same  Board,  first  dis- 
cussing questions  of  public  importance 
in  private,  and  then  going  about  the 
country  giving  their  own  version  of  what 
their  colleagues  on  the  Board  had  done. 
I  agree  with  the  general  view  that  what 
passes  at  a  Board  should  be  as  confiden- 
tial between  members  of  the  Board  or 
Department  as  if  they  were  secrets  dis- 
cussed between  Cabinet  Ministers  with 
closed  doors  ;  and,  although  Mr.  Essle- 
mont might  have  received  provocation  on 
the  occasion  referred  to,  I  think  it  would 
be  as  disastrous  to  the  Public  Service 
that  members  of  the  Board  should  go 
and  make  public  explanations  at  contested 
elections  as  that  they  should  discuss  in 
public  what  had  been  gone  over  between 
themselves  in  private.  To  take  a  parallel 
case.  When  I  was  Irish  Secretary,  and 
when  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  was 
Irish  Secretary,  it  was  constantly  the 
practice  for  attacks  to  be  made  in  and 
out  of  this  House  by  Nationalist  Mem- 
bers from  Ireland  upon  permanent  officials 
in  Ireland.  Suppose  those  permanent 
officials  had  taken  the  view  that  it  was 
their  duty  to  go  before  their  old  con- 
stituents or  their  neighbours  and  publicly 
relieve  themselves  of  the  odium  heaped 
upon  them,  because  they  were  alleged  to 
have  done  this  or  that  in  private.  The 
whole  government  of  the  country,  if  such 
a  course  were  pursued,  would  fall  into 
complete  dissolution,  the  whole  Civil 
Service  of  the  country  would  be  dragged 
into  the  vortex  of  Party  controversy,  and 
it  would  be  absolutely  impossible  to  pre- 
vent this  country  from  sinking  into  the 
abyss  into  which  other  democratic 
countries  have  dropped.  I  do  not  think 
the  contention  would  bear  examination 
for  a  moment,  and  do  think  it  is  a  very 
serious  responsibility  for  any  gentleman 
to  attack  the  conduct  of  a  permanent 
official  of  the  Crown.  I  do  not  say  it 
ought  never  to  be  done  ;  we  all  know 
it  is  constantly  done,  but  the  responsi- 
bility of  doing  so  is  great.  But  when 
it  is  done,  if  it  were  said  to  the  permanent 
officials  who  had  been  attacked  in  their 
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administrative  work,  or  whose  characters 
had  been  impugned — **You  may  rush 
into  print,  or  go  upon  a  public  platform, 
or  take  part  in  a  contested  election  in 
order  to  justify  yourselves,"  the  thing 
will  be  found  impossible.  I  do  not  wish 
to  attack  Mr.  Esslemont,  or  even  to 
weigh  the  amount  of  provocation  he  has 
received,  which,  for  anything  I  know, 
may  have  been  great ;  but  still  I  think  it 
is  the  duty  of  the  Government  of  the 
day  at  the  time  to  lay  down  clearly 
and  publicly  the  principles  on  which 
alone  the  Civil  Service  can  be  carried  on, 
and  under  which  it  is  absolutely  impos- 
sible to  allow  gentlemen  in  the  position 
of  Mr.  Esslemont  to  take  part  in  these 
public  meetings  at  any  time,  and  least  of 
all  at  a  time  when  a  contested  election  is 
going  on  in  the  very  constituency  for 
which  within  a  few  days  he  had  himself 
been  Member.  It  will  be  impossible  for 
any  man  to  say  that  Mr.  Esslemont^s 
appearance  on  a  public  platform  in  his 
old  constituency  did  not  have,  and  was 
not  known  to  have,  a  great  political  sig- 
nificance. He  ended  his  speech  by  saying 
every  man  knew  how  to  do  his  duty,  and 
he  was  not  going  to  toll  them.  Those 
words,  coming  from  an  ex-Member,  and 
spoken  at  a  meeting  convened,  I  pre- 
sume, in  the  interests  of  one  candidate, 
had,  and  must  have  had,  political  weight. 
I  am  sorry  that  the  right  hon.  Geotle- 
man,  while  defending  warmly,  as  he  had 
a  right  to  do,  both  the  character  and  the 
conduct  of  Mr.  Esslemont,  does  not  take 
this  occasion  for  laying  down  what  I 
believe  must  be  the  right  hon.  Geutle- 
man^s  view,  the  true  principles  and 
policy  of  this  matter,  as  I  am  sure  they 
are  in  the  view  of  the  Committee — the 
true  principles  of  public  policy — namely, 
that  the  Civil  servants  of  the  Crown 
holiing  permanent  appointments  must  on 
no  provocation  be  induced  to  take  part 
in  public  meetings  which  had,  and  were 
intended  to  have,  political  influence  and 
political  weight  in  the  struggle  that  goes 
on  between  two  Parties. 

Mr.  D ALZIEL  (Kirkcaldy,  &c.)  said, 
he  was  sure  the  Committee  had  heard 
with  satisfaction  the  speech  of  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman,  and  so  far  as  he  and  his 
friends  were  concerned  the  matter  might 
be  allowed  to  rest.  He  wished  he  could 
think  that  this  attack  on  Mr.  Esslemont 
had  been  brought  forward  purely  in  the 
interests  of  public  policy  and  in  the  in- 


terests of  the  purity  of  the  Civil  Service. 
If  the  hon.  Member  who  had  raised  the 
subject  had  known  Mr.  Esslemont  he 
would  not  have  made  the  charge  he  had 
made.  He  could  only  express  his  sur- 
prise that  the  hon.  Member  had  not 
shown  the  zeal  he  had  displayed  in  this 
connection  in  other  quarters.  Did  the 
hon.  Member  know  that  the  Deputy 
Chairman  of  the  Fishery  Board,  who 
was  Sheriff  Guthrie  Smith,  was  an  active 
supporter  of  the  noble  Lord  the  Member 
for  West  Edinburgh  during  his  elec- 
tioneering campaign.  [''  No."]  Well, 
he  was  Chairman  of  the  Liberal  Unionist 
Association  before  the  election. 

Viscount  WOLMER  (Edinburgh, 
W.)  :  He  was  once. 

Mr.  DALZIEL  said,  that  if  he  were 
not  mistaken.  Sheriff  Guthrie  Smith 
gave  his  moral  support  to  the  noble  Lord 
before  the  election,  and  showed  his  zeal 
in  the  contest  by  acting  as  his  host 
duriug  that  election. 

Viscount  WOLMER  was  understood 
to  dissent. 

Mr.  DALZIEL  said,  at  any  rate,  he 
was  not  wrong  in  saying^  that  Sheriff 
Guthrie  Smith  was  a  supporter  of  the 
noble  Lord.  Why,  then,  was  this  charge 
made  against  Mr.  Esslemont  if  Sheriff 
Guthrie  Smith,  who  was  Deputy  Chair- 
man of  the  Fishery  Board,  was  to  be 
allowed  to  attend  political  meetings  ? 

Mr.  COCHRANE  asked  whether  the 
Deputy  Chairman  received  a  salary  ? 

Mr.  DALZIEL  said,  he  was  inclined 
to  believe  ho  did  not  ;  but  that  made  no 
difference.  What  they  had  to  do  was  to 
deal  with  Sheriff  Guthrie  Smith  in  his 
official  capacity.  Moreover,  if  this  charge 
had  been  made  in  the  interest  of  the 
purity  of  the  Civil  Service,  notice  would 
have  been  taken  of  the  action  of  the 
Sheriffs  in  Scotland.  He  knew  one 
Sheriff  who  went  from  door  to  door  can- 
vassing on  behalf  of  a  particular  candi- 
date, and  that  Sheriff  might,  a  fortnight 
afterwards,  have  had  to  try  cases  in  con- 
nection with  the  election.  So  long  as 
that  continued,  a  charge  such  as  that  now 
brought  against  Mr.  Esslemont  was 
ridiculous  and  absurd. 

Viscount  WOLMER :  It  is  the  in- 
variable custom  that  Sheriffs  do  take  part 
in  politics.  As  regards  the  position  of 
Sheriff  Guthrie  Smith  on  the  Fishery 
Board,  I  maintain  that  the  hon.  Member 
has  made  out  no  case  whatever.   ■  The 
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onlj  Member  of  the  Fishery  Board  who 
is  paid  a  salary  by  the  State  is  the  Chair- 
man. The  others  are,  without  exception, 
gentlemen  who  give  their  services  gratui- 
tously. 

Dr.  FARQUHARSON  said,  that  it 
was  evident  that  the  Tories  of  Aberdeen- 
shire were  still  smarting  from  the  defeat 
which  Mr.  Esslemont  inflicted  on  them 
at  the  General  Election.  He  had  no 
doubt  Members  would  be  pleased  to  learn 
that  this  mean  and  ignominious  attack 
had  the  effect  of  greatly  increasing  Mr. 
Esslemout*s  reputation  in  the  consti- 
tuency. Mr.  Esslemont^s  character  had 
been  attacked,  and  he  idiould  have 
thought  that  the  first  place  he  would  go 
to  to  make  a  reply  was  before  a  meeting 
of  his  own  friends.  His  information  was 
that  Mr.  Esslemont  did  not  go  down  to  that 
meeting  and  speak  until  he  had  got  from 
the  authorities  in  London  distinct  permis- 
sion to  do  so,  to  the  extent  of  clearing 
his  own  character.  Before  he  made  the 
speech  Mr.  Esslemont  had  got  a  distinct 
authority  to  make  a  personal  explanation 
on  a  public  platform,  and  on  the  basis  of 
that  permission  he  went  down  and  did 
so.  Mr.  Esslemont^s  remarks  upon  that 
occasion  were  entirely  restricted  to  the 
defence  of  his  own  personal  character 
from  charges  and  accusations  which  he 
thought  were  a  great  detriment  to  that 
chanicter.  He  did  not  utter  a  single 
political  word,  and  when  he  ha<l  finished 
he  left  the  platform  and  sat  among  the 
general  body  of  the  meeting.  What  Mr. 
Esslemont  did  he  was  perfectly  entitled 
to  do  ;  and  he  (Dr.  Farquharson)  was 
glad  to  hear  the  manly  and  straight- 
forward defence  made  for  him  by  the 
Secretary  for  Scotland. 

Sir  J.  GORST  (Cambridge  Uni- 
versity) said,  that  after  the  speech  of 
the  hen  Gentleman,  this  ceased  to  be  an 
altogether  Scottish  question.  It  was 
now  one  that  concerned  the  order  and 
discipline  of  the  Civil  Service.  He 
understood  that  the  attack  made  upon 
Mr.  Esslemont  had  l)een  a  slight  one. 
It  was  not  an  attack  upon  his  honour, 
but  merely  upon  his  discretion,  and  now 
he  gathered  from  the  speech  of  the  hon. 
Member  for  West  Aberdeenshire  that  it 
was  at  the  instigation  of  the  Govern- 
ment that  Mr.  Esslemont  went  North. 
This  gentleman  was  not  to  observe  the 
universal  rule  of  the  Civil  Service,  and 
to  leave  his  defence  to  the  head  of  bis 
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Department,  but  the  Government  itself 
suggested  that  he  should  go  to  a  public 
election  meeting,  and  at  that  meetings 
presumably  in  the  interest  of  the  political 
candidate  of  his  own  Party,  make  a 
statement  which  might  or  might  not  be 
an  accurate  one,  but  which  was  obviously 
most  improper  to  make  at  that  time  and 
in  those  circumstances.  He  really 
thought  that  the  Committee  had  a  right 
to  ask  the  Secretary  for  Scotland 
whether  the  statement  of  the  hon. 
Member  for  West  Aberdeenshire  was 
correct  or  not.  If  it  was  correct,  he 
should  like  him  to  explain  how  he  re- 
conciled the  conduct  of  the  Government 
with  proper  discipline  in  the  Civil 
Service. 

Sir  G.  TREVELYAN:  I  should 
have  thought  that  after  my  speech,  and 
after  the  speech  of  the  Leader  of  the 
Opposition,  the  rule  in  this  matter  had 
been  clearly  laid  down.  The  only  thing 
I  know  about  it  is  that  before  Mr4  Essle- 
mont went  to  this  meeting  he  had  received 
a  telegram  from  the  Scotch  Office  warn- 
ing him  that  the  public  servants  were 
not  allowed  to  take  part  in  public 
meetings. 

♦Mr.  HOZIER  (Lanarkshire,  S.)  said, 
that  was  quite  difierent  from  the  state- 
ment of  the  hon.  Member  for  West 
Al>erdeen8bire,  who  said  that  the  Scottish 
Office  authorised  Mr.  Esslemont  to  go  to 
the  meeting. 

Sir  G.  TREVELYAN  :  There  was 
no  mention  of  the  Scottish  Office  in  what 
the  hon.  Member  said. 

Mr.  IIOZIER  :  Does  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber for  West  Al>erdeenshire  say  so  ? 

Dr.  FARQUHARSON:  I  believe 
the  Scottish  Office  had  nothing  whatever 
to  do  with  this  matter. 

•Mr.  HOZIER  :  Then  from  whom  did 
Mr.  Esslemont  receive  the  telegram  au- 
thorising him  to  attend  the  meeting  and 
make  a  statement  ?  Might  I  ask  that 
of  the  hon.  Member  for  West  Aberdeen- 
shire ? 

Dr.  FARQUHARSON:  I  believe 
the  Scottish  Office  had  nothing  to  do 
with  it. 

•Mr.  HOZIER  said,  he  could  now 
understand  why  the  Scottish  Secretary 
was  embarrassed  when  he  asked  whether 
the  Scottish  Office  told  Mr.  Esslemont 
not  to  do  this  again. 

Si«  G.  TREVELYAN  :  I  have  said 
that  the  only  part  I  took,  or  was  cognisant 
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of,  was  that  the  Scotch  Office  warned 
Mr.  Esslemout  beforehand  that  public 
servants  ought  not  to  take  part  in 
elections.  Then  the  hon.  Member  says 
I  was  embarrassed  —  which  can  only 
mean  that  I  did  allow  Mr.  Esslemont  to 
go. 

*Mr.  IIOZIER  said,  he  did  not  mean 
that  at  all.  He  did  not  mean  to  impute 
anj  untruth  to  the  right  hon.  Gentleman. 
That  would  be  the  last  thing  in  the 
world  he  would  think  of  doing. 

Mr.  GRAHAM  MURRAY  :  The  hon. 
Member  for  Kirkcaldy  has  spoken  about 
the  part  which  Sheriffs  take  in  elections. 
He  spoke  of  their  having  to  try  political 
offences,  but  it  is  the  case  that  no  Sheriff 
ever  takes  part  in  any  political  election 
connected  with  his  own  Sheriffdom.  That 
makes  the  whole  difference.  It  has  been 
the  universal  custom  of  Sheriffs  not  to 
dbassociate  themselves  from  political  life. 
Even  among  the  few  Sheriffs  who  belong 
to  the  political  Party  opposite,  there 
are  those  who  take  part  in  political 
meetings. 

Mr.  CROMBIE:  I  rise  to  Order. 
May  I  ask  if  this  is  relative  to  the  sub- 
ject of  the  Fishery  Board  ? 

The  chairman  :  I  cannot  say 
that  the  hon.  Gentleman  is  out  of 
Order. 

Mr.  GRAHAM  MURRAY  :  I  shall 
simply  add  that  the  Prime  Minister  has 
had  frequently  on  his  platforms  the 
Sheriffs  of  Scotland,  few  in  number,  who 
agree  with  his  general  policy. 

Mr.  H.  smith  thought  it  would  be 
for  the  convenience  of  the  House  and  the 
country  if  the  rule  which  was  laid  down 
on  all  sides  as  a  proper  rule  to  regulate 
the  conduct  of  the  Chairman  of  the 
Fishery  Board  was  also  to  bo  laid  down 
to  regulate  the  conduct  of  the  Deputy 
Chairman  of  the  Board.  The  Deputy 
Chairman  was  not  paid  as  such,  but  he 
held  his  position  on  that  Board  because 
he  happened  to  be  one  of  the  Sheriffs 
who  was  obliged  to  occupy  membership 
upon  it  in  virtue  of  his  office.  He  got 
jC  1,000  as  Sheriff,  and  it  was  therefore  a 
mere  quibble  to  say  that  he  was  not  paid 
for  discharging  the  duty  of  Deputy 
Chairman  of  the  Board.  The  sooner 
the  practice  of  Sheriffs  taking  active  part 
in  political  elections  was  put  an  end  to 
the  better,  and  they  could  not  in  this 
respect  do  better  than  begin  with  the 
Deputy  Chairman  of  the  Fishery  Board. 


Mr.  BARTLEY  (Islington,  N.)  sug- 
gested that  the  Parliamentary  Secretary 
might  be  able  to  tell  the  Committee 
something  about  this  mysterious  telegram. 
He  had  no  doubt  the  hon.  Gentleman 
could,  if  he  wished,  throw  a  great  deal  of 
light  upon  it.  He  quite  agreed,  as  an 
old  Member  of  the  Civil  Service,  that 
there  should  be  a  general  rule  regulating 
the  attendance  of  Civil  servants  at  poli- 
tical meetings,  and  that  that  rule  should 
be  applied  to  both  political  Parties  alike. 
He  had  been  in  the  Civil  Service  for 
some  20  years.  When,  some  eight  years 
ago,  he  was  adopted  as  the  candidate  for 
a  constituency  by  a  public  meeting  which 
he  had  attended,  thereupon  he  was  re- 
quested, though  a  Conservative  Govern- 
ment was  in  Office,  to  resign  his  position, 
and  he  did  so.  He  thought  that  rule 
should  be  applied  to  all  Parties  alike. 

Sir  C.  CAMERON  (Glasgow,  Col- 
lege) reminded  the  House  that  this  was 
the  13th  of  September,  and  that  what 
they  had  been  discussing  was  purely 
ancient  history.  He  thought  the  hon. 
Member  who  had  just  sat  down  was 
justified  in  his  brief  interposition,  but 
this  was  the  Vote  for  the  Scotch  Fishery 
Board,  and  as  the  Scottish  Members  had 
the  reputation  of  being  practical  men, 
he  thought  they  could  better  devote  the 
time  that  remained  to  them  in  discussing 
other  questions.  He  was  not  going  to 
rake  up  an  old  story,  but  he  would  point 
out  that  on^  of  the  Sheriffs  in  his  own 
constituency  attached  his  name  to  a  hand- 
bill issued  against  him  (Sir  C.  Cameron) 
during  the  Election  of  1886.  The  right 
hon.  Gentleman  was  then  Secretary  for 
Scotland,  but  nothing  could  be  done  in 
the  matter.  These  things  occurred  con- 
stantly, and  there  was  no  use  in  going 
back  to  them. 

Mr.  a.  J.  BALFOUR  (Manchester, 
E.)  considered  that  it  would  be  out  of 
Order  now  to  discuss  at  length  the  exist- 
ing system  under  which  SherifiFs  took 
part  in  public  meetings.  Any  English- 
man listening  to  the  speech  of  the  hon. 
Member  would  be  under  the  impression 
that  the  Sheriff  had  taken  an  active  part 
in  local  politics. 

Sir  C.  CAMERON  :  That  was 
what  I  referred  to,  although  I  did  not 
say  so. 

Mr.  a.  J.  BALFOUR  was  quite 
aware  that  Sheriffs  in  Scotland  did  take 
part  in  political  demonstrations,  but  he 
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never  heard  of  a  Sheriff  within  the  juris- 
diction of  his  own  Sheriffdom  taking  the 
active  part  which  the  hon.  Gentleman 
appeared  to  suppose  was  taken  in  1886, 
and  unless  the  facts  were  brought  before 
him  by  the  hon.  Gentleman  he  should 
continue  to  believe  he  was  labouring 
under  a  mistake.  At  all  events,  he  would 
go  so  far  as  to  say  that  if  such  a  course 
was  pursued  by  any  Sheriff  he  thought 
it  was  unfortunate.  Whether  Sheriffs 
were  or  were  not  entitled  to  take  part 
in  political  matters,  tliey  ought  not 
within  their  sphere  of  jurisdiction  to  do 
anything  to  bring  into  question  their 
absolute  impartiality.  He  hoped  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  opposite  (Mr. 
Marjoribanks)  would  give  the  House  all 
the  information  he  possessed  with  re- 
gard to  the  telegram. 

The  parliamentary 
SECRETARY  to  the  TREASURY 
(Mr.  Marjoribanks,  Berwickshire)  said, 
he  would  only  be  too  happy  to  offer  him- 
self as  a  corpus  vile  to  be  gibbetted  as 
the  sender  of  the  telegram  if  it  would 
at  all  produce  harmony  in  the  Committee 
or  expedite  proceedings.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  Mr.  Esslemout  telegraphed  to 
him,  when  these  statements  were  made 
with  regard  to  him,  asking  whether  he 
thought  he  might  reply.  He  (Mr. 
Marjoribanks)  said,  "  Certainly,  I  think 
you  might."  And  Mr.  Esslemout  did  so. 
He  did  not  understand  that  Mr.  Essle- 
mout took  part  in  the  political  meeting. 
He  went  simply  to  reply  to  the  charges 
made  against  him.  If  any  blame  was 
attachable  to  any  Party  at  all  it  was  to 
him  (Mr.  Marjoribanks),  and  he  hoped 
he  would  be  allowed  to  offer  himself  as 
a  sacrifice  on  Mr.  Esslemont's  behalf. 

•Mr.  HOZIER  said,  it  now  turned  out 
that  the  telegram  was  sent  by  the 
Patronage  Secretary  to  the  Treasury^ — 
that  was,  by  the  political  official  who 
worked  the  political  organisation  of  a 
political  Party.  In  his  opinion,  and  he 
was  sure  in  the  opinion  of  the  Commit- 
tee, the  explanation  just  given  made  the 
transaction  ten  thousand  times  worse. 

•Sir  a.  ROLLIT  (Islington,  S.)  said, 
that  as  a  Member  of  the  Deep  Sea 
Fisheries  Committee,  he  should  like  to 
express  his  view  of  the  vital  importance 
of  the  scientific  investigations  carried  on 
by  the  Scotch  Fishery  Board.  This 
Board  dealt  with,  perhaps,  one  of  the 
most  important  industries  of  the  country, 

Jfr.  A.  J.  Balfour 


and  he  desired  to  emphasise  his  sense  of 
the  value  of  the  work  of  the  Board  in 
the  scientific  investigation  of  the 
fisheries,  and  to  point  out  how  valuable 
an  example  the  Scotch  Fishery  Board 
had  shown  to  them  in  this  country  iu 
regard  to  dealing  with  their  fisheries. 
The  Scotch  Board  had  done  a  great  deal 
to  throw  light  upon  the  migration,  the 
food  of  fishes,  and  the  means  of  increas- 
ing the  supply  of  fish,  but  iu  England 
they  had  only  one  great  organisation 
for  this  work — at  Plymouth  and  Grimsby 
— in  the  Marine  Biological  Association^ 
and  even  that  Scientific  Body  had  not 
pursued  the  history  and  character  of  the 
fishes  and  the  best  means  of  saving 
them  and  utilising  them  for  food  so  well 
as  the  Scotch  J^ishery  Board.  There 
was  no  doubt  we  were  throwing  away,  to 
a  great  extent,  the  harvest  of  the  sea  in 
this  country,  and  of  the  North  Sea 
especially.  As  far  as  one  could  judge,  it 
did  not  soem  to  be  the  case  that  there 
were  as  good  fish  in  the  sea  as  ever  came 
out,  except  only  proverbially.  On 
the  contrary,  the  seas  were  ceasinf^ 
to  be  the  sources  of  fishing  industry 
they  had  been  in  the  past,  and 
unless  great  care  were  taken  in  protect- 
ing the  nurseries  for  fish,  and  some 
steps  also  adopted  for  limiting  the  size 
of  the  fish  which  might  be  taken,  the 
time  was  not  far  distant  when  a  great 
source  of  food  and  a  most  valuable  means 
of  change  of  diet  would  be,  to  a  great 
extent,  denied  the  people  of  this  country* 
It  was  a  serious  state  of  things  that 
while  the  catching  power  had  increased 
so  largely  the  quantity  of  fish  caught 
remained  stationary  or  nearly  so,  if  it 
was  not  even  decreasing.  The  fishes 
caught  were  also  much  less  in  size 
than  was  the  case  formerly.  This 
required  investigation,  and  he  wished  to 
bear  his  testimony  to  the  value  of  the 
scientific  work  of  the  Scot^ih  Fishery 
Board.  Scotland  had  a  Fishery  Board, 
but  in  England  they  anticipated. Scotland 
by  having  their  District  Committees* 
He  was  glad  this  step  had  been  taken  in 
Scotland,  that  the  representative  principle 
had  been  extended,  and  that  practical 
fishermen  were  to  be  represented  on 
the  Boards,  and  he  hoped  the  time 
was  not  far  distant  when  the  Sea 
Fisheries  Committees  of  this  country 
would  be  equally  representative  of  the 
fishermen.      He   trusted,  too,  that  they 
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should  have  a  National  Sea  Fisheries 
Board  as  well  as  Committees,  which 
would  follow  the  valuable  example  set 
bj  Scotlaud.  With  refereuco  to  the 
grant  for  telegraphic  extension,  it  was 
most  important  that  intelligence  of  large 
catches  should  be  quicklj  conveyed  to 
the  markets  to  avoid  the  great  waste  that 
must  ensue  from  the  non-consumption  of 
fish.  The  amount  of  that  grant  was 
£1,200,  but  he  hoped  it  might  be 
increased.  It  was  very  necessary,  too, 
that  the  question  of  harbours  and  piers 
should  be  borne  in  mind,  especially  with 
regard  to  Ireland.  He  trusted  that 
what  had  been  done  in  Scotland  would 
be  done  in  England  and  Ireland. 

Vote  agreed  to. 

3.  £2,872,  to  complete  the  sum  for 
Lunacy  Commission,  Scotland. 

4.  £4,887;  to  complete  the  sum  for 
Begistrar  Generars  Office,  Scotland. 

Captain  SINCLAIR  (Dunbarton- 
shire) asked  whether  the  Census  for  Scot- 
land was  approaching  completion  ? 

Sir  G.  TREVELYAN  replied  that 
it  was.  £3,500  was  taken  this  year,  aud 
he  had  every  reason  to  believe  that  the 
work  was  approaching  completion. 

Vote  agreed  to. 

5.  £4,830,  to  complete  the  sum  for 
Board  of^  Supervision  for  Relief  of  the 
Poor,  and  for  Public  Health,  Scotland. 

•Dr.  FARQUHARSON  said,  he 
wished  to  make  a  protest  against  the 
somewhat  retrograde  step  which  had  been 
taken  by  the  Scotch  Office  in  the  with- 
drawal of  the  Circular  of  the  Board  of 
Supervision  prohibiting  medical  officers 
from  engaging  in  private  practice. 

Mr.  graham  MURRAY  said,  he 
could  only  state  that  the  Board  of  Super- 
vision, of  which  he  was  a  member  when 
this  matter  came  forward,  considered  the 
matter  as  best  they  could,  and  they  cer- 
tainly took  the  best  practical  advice  they 
could  obtain.  As  the  right  lion.  Gentle- 
man had  departed  from  the  official  de- 
claration of  the  Board,  he  hoped  he 
would  be  able  to  give  them  some  satis- 
faction on  the  subject.  The  position  of 
the  Board  was  acquiesced  in  by  the  vast 
majority  of  the  counties. 

Sir  G.  TREVELYAN  said,  it  was 
impossible  to  carry  out  the  Circular  in 
four  or  five  counties,  including  Ross- 
shire  ;  and  so  far  from  being  a  general 


Regulation,  it '  dealt  with  the  subject  in 
an  arbitrary  manner,  which  excited  a 
great  deal  of  bitterness  in  those  counties, 
notably  Haddington,  Forfar,  and  Ber- 
wick. These  counties  were  not  allowed 
to  have  their  share  of  the  grant,  because 
they  had  not  a  medical  officer  engaged 
for  his  whole  time.  He  (Sir  G.  Tre- 
velyan),  therefore,  decided  that  those 
counties  should  receive  the  grant  where  it 
was  shown  that  the  duties  of  the  medical 
officer  were  efficiently  and  properly  done. 
If  it  should  turn  out  that  he  had  made  a 
mistake  the  system  would  have  to  be 
changed. 

Sir  C.  CAMERON  said,  the  only 
item  for  medical  professional  advice  to 
the  Board  of  Supervision  stated  in  the 
Estimates  was  a  sum  of  £200  paid  to  Dr. 
Littlejohn,  who,  though  possessing  high 
qualifications,  had  a  number  of  other 
official  duties  to  discharge.  Last  night 
they  had  a  declaration  from  the  President 
of  the  Local  Government  Board  that  he 
had  increased  the  medical  staff  of  his 
Board  in  view  of  the  threatened  visita- 
tion of  cholera.  He  (Sir  C.  Cameron) 
did  not  ask  the  Secretary  for  Scotland  to- 
rush  into  any  great  expense  in  thia 
matter,  but  he  thought  that  it  would  be 
money  well  spent  if  some  definite  ar- 
rangements were  made  in  connection  with 
the  Board  of  Supervision  to  take  care 
that  they  should  have  some  really 
efficient  Central  Department  of  medical 
advice.  If  a  suspicious  caBe  broke  out  in 
Scotland,  it  was  of  supreme  importance- 
that  there  should  be  arrangements 
whereby  experts  could  pronounce  upon 
the  real  nature  of  the  case,  and  at  present 
there  was  no  machinery  connected  with 
the  Board  of  Supervision  to  enable  that 
to  be  done. 

Sir  G.  TREVELYAN  said,  that  no- 
body was  more  deeply  impressed  than  he 
was  with  the  inadequate  staff*  which  the 
Board  of  Supervision  had  for  such  a 
matter  as  this.  His  earnest  hope  was 
that  the  very  first  measure  of  importance 
introduced  by  the  Scottish  Department 
might  include  the  reorganisation  of  the 
Board  of  Supervision. 

Vote  agreed  to. 

Class  III. 
6.  Motion    made,  and    Question   pro- 
posed, 

**That  a  sum,  not  exceeding  £25,500,  be 
granted  to  Her  Majesty,  to  complete  the  sum 
necessary  to  defray    the    Charge  which  will 
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ending  o 

SalarieH  of  the  t,nw  Officers;  the  Pnlai 
EipenBcs  iif  the  Department  of  the  Solicitor 
for  the  Affnira  of  Her  Uajesty'B  Treasury, 
QaeeD'a  Proctor,  and  Director  of  Public  I'rose- 
cutioDH ;  thf  CosUof  PnwccutianB,  of  other  I-egal 
Proceed  i  lips,  and  of  Pftrliamciilarj  Ageocj." 

Mr.  graham  MURRAY  moved 
the  reductiou  of  tbe  Vote  by  £500,  in 
order  to  call  attentjou  to  tbe  inadequacy 
of  tlieBalnrJesoF  ibcSeottlsbLaw  Officera. 
About  15  or  16  joara  ngo  a  Committee 
was  apjiuintcd  to  inquire  iuto  the  whole 
matter  of  ibe  remnneratton  of  the  Law 
Officers  of  the  Three  Kingdoms.  Their 
recommeiidallous  were  embodioil  in  » 
Report  which  they  presented,  ami  thej 
came  to  the  coaclitsion  that  the  ealariea 
were  to  be  fixed  at  a  certain  figure.  Tbe 
Treasury  not  only  did  not  print  the 
Report  which  dealt  with  the  Scottish 
Law  Officers,  but  eo  effectually  eup- 
prestjed  and  bnried  it  that  at  this  momant 
there  was  only  one  copy  in  existence, 
which  be  had  been  fortunate  enough  at 
one  time  to  see.  From  that  day  to  this 
nothing  had  been  done  to  carry  forward 
the  recommend  at  ions  re)(arding  tbe 
Scottish  L:i\v  Officers,  Of  course,  tbey 
did  uot  for  a  moment  supptiHc  that  the 
salaries  of  the  Scottish  Law  Officers 
ought  to  be  fixed  at  tbe  same  scale  as 
those  of  the  KngHsb  Law  Officers  j  but 
the  inadequacy  of  the  Scottish  Law 
Officers'  salaries  was  too  well  kuowu  to 
Deed  any  comment  whatsoever.  The 
Solicitor  General  for  Englaii<l  received  a 
salary  of  £5,000,  whilst  the  Solicitor 
General  for  Scotland  receiveil  only  £955, 
Whether  judgcil  by  the  value  of  their 
services  or  the  question  of  tbe  quality  of 
the  sacriHce,  in  neither  case  cunld  tbey 
possibly  justify  the  two  salaries  on  the 
name  principle.  Therefore,  he  hojwd 
that  tboy  would  at  least  have  from  tbe 
Governmeut  soioe  satisfactory  promise 
tliat  liiey  wonid  really  give  this  matter 
fiome  consideration,  and  put  into  some 
practical  shape  the  rccommendatiouH  of 
the  Committee  come  to  so  long  ago. 
Motion  made,  and  Questiou  proposed, 
"Tliat  Item  A,  Salario«,  be  rciiuccd  by  jt'iOO, 
in  Test)ec(  of  thesalary  of  the  Attorney  Ocncral." 
— (,Vr.  (inihim  3/irray.) 

Mr.  POWELL  WILLIAMS  (Bir- 
mingham, S.)  could  uot  allow  this  Vote 
to  pass  without  a  protest,  and  in  making 
that  protest  be  desired  to  dissociate  him- 
self from  any  charge  of  desirtn)^,  either 
directly  or  indirectly,  or  by  implication, 


any  way  upon  the  two  die- 
tin  guished  gentlemen  who  held  the 
offices  of  Her  Majesty's  Law  Advisers. 
No  one  who  knew  their  career  and  . 
eminent  abilities  would  desire  in  any  way 
to  make  any  attack  upon  them.  The 
Attorney  General,  if  he  might  say  ao, 
bad  rendered  au  additional  service  to  the 
country  by  the  extreme  ability  with 
which  he  had  conducted  a  delicate 
and  important  case  abroad.  But  that 
did  not  prevent  him,  and  ought  not  to 
prevent  anyone  who  held  the  ideft 
that  the  Law  Officers  received  excessive 
payments  for  the  services  they  rendered 
to  the  State,  from  challenging  the  Vote, 
as  he  did  on  this  occasion.  In  taking 
this  course  he  was  glad  to  know  he  was 
sustained  by  the  very  strong  opinion  ex- 
pressed in  this  House  some  years  ago  by 
bis  right  lion.  Friend  the  Member  for 
Wolverbamptou  (Mr.  IL  H.  Fowler), wfao 
in  the  year  1888  said  be  thought  thftt 
£12,000  a  year  would  command  the 
services  of  the  very  ablest  and  most 
eminent  man  at  the  English  Bar,  and  the 
same  view  was  taken  by  ibe  hon.  Mem- 
ber for  Poplar,  who  went  so  far  aa  to  say 
that  if  the  Law  Officers  took  private 
practice  tbey  must  necensarily,  to  some 
extent,  neglect  their  public  duties.  Tbe 
Attorney  General  received  £7,000  and 
the  Solicitor  General  £6,000,  and  addi- 
tional payments  in  respect  of  conteutiouB 
business.  Formerly  the  fees  for  such 
contentious  business  were  calculated  OD  ft 
very  much  lower  scale  than  the  feea 
payable  by  sn  ordinary  client  to  a  Queen's 
Counsel  of  eminence.  But  now,  under. 
the  terms  of  the  Treasury  Minute,  tbe 
Law  Officers  agreed  to  give  up  their 
private  practice  except  in  ca.-<es  before 
the  Privy  Council  and  the  House  of 
Lords,  but  tbe  payments  to  l>c  made  to 
them  in  respect  of  contentious  business 
bad  been  greatly  increased.  He  agreed 
with  the  hon.  Memlier  for  Poplar  and 
with  the  right  hon.  Member  for  Wolver- 
hampton in  thinking  that  £12,000  a  year 
wasasufficient  payment  for  these  services, 
and  he  hoped  tbe  Treasury  would  adopt 
the  opinion  of  those  emineut  Members  of 
tbe  Government. 

The  CHANCELLOR  of  the  EX- 
CHEQUER (Sir  W.  Hahcoukt,  Derby) 
trusted  the  Committee  would  not  think 
it  neceasary  for  him  to  go  into  the  whole 
subject,  seeing  tSHjt  had  already  been 
discussed  at   very  greoK  length    on  the 
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SupplemeDtarj  Estimates,  when  the  hon. 
Member  had  expressed  his  views  ou  the 
matter.  The  new  system  was  a  very 
simple  one.  In  old  days  the  Law 
Officers  took  private  practice.  The  Go- 
vernment made  the  change  by  which 
they  were  not  to  take  private  practice, 
and  offered  them  an  indemnity,  which 
was  that,  instead  of  the  limited  amount 
under  the  •  old  system,  they  were  to 
receive  the  same  amount  as  any  barrister 
of  similar  position  in  the  profession 
would  receive  for  the  like  work.  That 
was  really  all  that  was  given  for  the 
purpose  of  obtaininfi^  the  whole  time  of 
the  Law  Officers  of  the  Crown.  In 
regard  to  the  question  raised  by  the  late 
Solicitor  General  for  Scotland,  that  the 
fees  of  the  Law  Officers  for  Scotland 
were  on  too  low  a  scale,  he  only  wished 
the  hon.  and  learned  Member  had  taken 
advantage  of  the  distinguished  position 
he  occupied  in  the  former  Administration 
to  give  effect  to  the  recommendation  of 
the  Commission  which  reported  16  years 
ago,  since  which  time  there  had  been  two 
Conservative  Governments  in  power,  with 
the  opportunity  of  doing  this  particular 
justice  to  Scotland.  Personally,  he  could 
not  say  he  regretted  it  was  not  done. 
Scotland  in  this  matter  was  rather  in 
the  position  of  the  man  in  the  parable, 
who  came  in  at  the  eleventh  hour,  and 
who  claimed  that  he  should  get  as  much 
as  those  who  had  borne  the  heat  and 
burden    of    the   dav.     The   adhesion    of 

■r 

Scotland  to  the  Union  came  at  a  more 
recent  period  than  the  establishment  of 
th^  office  of  Attorney  General  for  Eng- 
land. The  first  comer  was  first  served. 
However,  he  did  not  wish  to  pronounce 
any  decided  opinion  on  the  question  of 
the  remuneration  of  the  Law  Officers  for 
Scotland.  He  thought  that  might  be  a 
proper  matter  for  consideration  with 
reference  to  the  larger  question  which 
had  been  raised.  He  hoped  the  Com- 
mittee would  consider  that  it  had  already 
been  sufficiently  discusseil  in  the  present 
Session. 

Mr.  HANBURY  (Preston)  said,  they 
did  not  want  to  discuss  this  matter  over 
again,  but  he  thought  they  should  be 
quite  clear  what  the  principle  was.  He 
did  not  think  it  was  quite  correct  to  say 
the  Law  Officers  of  the  Crown  were  to 
give  them  practically  the  whole  of  their 
time,  or  to  renounce  private  business, 
because  there  was  one  reservation,  to  the 


effect  that  they  were  to  retain  their  right 
to  certain  retainers  which  thev  had  when 
they  took  Office.  He  was  told  that, 
under  that  reservation,  if  the  Attorney 
General  and  Solicitor  General  were  re- 
tained for  a  particular  Railway  Company, 
they  would  have  the  right  not  only  to 
argue  the  particular  case  for  that  Rail- 
way Company  on  which  they  had  been 
engaged  or  retained  when  they  took 
Office,  but  they  would  also  be  able  to 
argue  all  subsequent  cases  of  such  Rail- 
way Companies  during  all  the  time  of 
their  tenure  of  Office.  If  that  con- 
struction applied  to  private  clients  also 
it  was  a  very  large  reservation  indeed. 
He  might  be  wrong,  but  he  was  told 
that  what  he  had  stated  was  the  case, 
and  therefore  to  say  that  the  Law  Officers 
were  giving  up  their  private  business 
and  giving  their  whole  time  to  the 
country  was  hardly  a  fair  statement  of 
the  case.  The  President  of  the  Local 
Government  Board  had  expressed  the 
opinion  that  for  £12,000  a  year  they 
ought  to  be  able  to  get  the  best  lawyer  in 
the  country,  without  any  private  practice 
at  all.  He  understood  the  salaries,  with- 
out fees,  were  £7,000  and  £6,000  for  the 
Attorney  General  and  Solicitor  General 
respectively,  and  he  was  told  that  in  one 
particular  suit — which  the  country  lost, 
and  in  which  large  additional  costs  had 
to  be  paid  besides  fees — the  fees  actually 
paid  to  tl^e  Solicitor  General  amounted 
to  something  like  £1,700.  The  Solicitor 
General  had  £6,000  a  year,  and  if  he 
were  to  have  four  cases  like  this  in  a 
year  that  would  aniouut  to  another 
£6,000,  tlius  bringing  his  salary  up  to 
£12,000  in  addition  to  private  practice. 
It  seemed  to  him  that  £1,700  was  an 
enormous  price  to  pay  for  one  suit.  One 
of  the  chief  complaints  he  (Mr.  Han- 
bury)  and  others  made  was  that  the 
scale  of  fees  upon  which  the  Law 
Officers  were  to  be  remunerated  was 
much  higher  than  anything  that  had 
been  adopted  before.  He  believed  that 
previously  their  fees  were  based  on  the 
scale  that  counsel  would  receive  from 
ordinarv  clients,  but  the  new  scale  was 
one  to  which  the  most  eminent  counsel 
at  the  Bar  would  be  entitled.  He  should 
like  to  know  on  what  scale  the  Law 
Officers  were  being  remunerated  now  in 
these  contentious  suits,  and  what  pro- 
portion it  bore  to  the  scale  paid  under 
the  old    system  ? 
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Mr.  graham  MURRAY  said,  he 
was  afraid  they  would  never  get  justice 
on  the  point  he  had  raised  as  to  the  re- 
muneration of  the  Law  Officers  of  Scot- 
land until  hou.  Members  made  them- 
selves a  little  unpleasant  in  regard  to  it. 
He  hoped  the  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer, if  he  was  spared  for  another 
year,  would  do  something  for  his  long- 
sufiering  supporters  behind  him.  He 
would  not  press  the  Amendment. 

.  Motion,  by  leave,  withdrawn. 

Original  Question  again  proposed. 

Mr.  HAYES-FISHER  (Fulham) 
called  attention  to  the  fact  that  they  had 
no  information  at  the  present  moment  as 
to  what  the  fees  for  coutcutious  business 
amounted  to.  He  could  not  see  why 
the  Estimates  could  not  be  framed  so  as 
to  give  them  the  amount  of  fees  which 
the  Attorney  General  and  Solicitor 
General  received. 

Sir  W.  HARCOURT  :  We  cannot 
estimate  these  fees  beforehand. 

Mr.    HAYES    FISHER     said,    the 

amount   of  the  fees  for  1892-3  might  be 

stated  so  as  to  give  them  some  idea  as  to 

the  probable  amount  in  each  year,  and  he 

considered  they   were  entitled  to   some 

iuformatiou  on  this  subject.     The  Law 

Officers  were  the  only  officers  w^hose 
salaries  with  fees  were  not  placed  on  the 
Estimates  of  the  House  of  Commons. 
He  was  not  in  the  least  complaining  of 
the  salary  they  had,  and  he  was  cer- 
tainly not  prepared  to  vote  for  a  reduction 
until  he  knew  how  the  new  plan  would 
work.  He  agreed  that  there  was  a  great 
disparity  between  the  amounts  paid  to 
the  Law  Officers  of  England  and  Ireland 
and  those  of  Scotland.  He  wondered 
the  question  had  not  before  beeu  raised 
by  the  Members  for  Scotland.  Whenever 
it  was  raised,  he  for  his  part  would  join 
them  in  protesting  agaiust  the  very  unfair 
treatment  of  Scotland  in  this  matter. 

Mr.  POWELL  WILLIAMS  said,  he 
would  like  to  be  told  the  amount  of  fees 
already  paid  to  the  Law  Officers.  This 
matter  was  not  discussed  at  any   great 


raise  the  discussion  would  be  upon  the 
Estimates.  He  had  now  made  his  pro- 
test, and  would  there  leave  the  matter. 

•The  ATTORNEY  GENERAL  (Sur 
C.  Russell,  Hackney,  S.)  said,  it  was 
due  to  the  hon.  Member  for  Preston  that 
he  should  answer  one  or  two  questions, 
which  that  hon.  Member  had  put  to  him. 
He  had  requested  to  know  whether  the 
Law  Officers  of  the  Crown  considered 
themselves  free  to  act  on  a  general  re- 
tainer, or  whether  they  considered  them- 
selves confined  to  the  definite  cases  in 
which  they  were  retained  before  their 
acceptance  of  Office  in  the  Government. 
He  auswered  this  question  in  a  previous 
discussion,  and  stated  that  although  they 
might,  according  to  the  letter  of  the 
arrangement,  act  on  general  retainer,  he 
thought  it  would  not  be  in  accordance 
with  the  spirit  of  the  arrangement  that 
they  should  do  so,  and  for  himself  he 
confessed  he  had  no  intention  of  doing 
so.  He  had  no  doubt  the  Solicitor 
General  took  the  same  view.  The  hon. 
Member  also  asked  a  question  about  the 
Hansard  LTnion  prosecution — for  that 
was  the  case  to  which  he  alluded — and 
the  Solicitor  General's  fees.  He  did  not 
know  whether  the  figure  stated  by  the 
hon.  Member  was  correct,  but  it  must  be 
remembered  that  that  case  extended  over 
a  great  number  of  weeks,  and  he  would 
undertake  to  sav  that  whatever  fees  were 
received  by  the  Solicitor  General  they 
would  turn  out  to  be  very  much  less  than 
the  fees  of  the  hon.  and  learned  Member 
for  Plymouth  (Sir  E.  Clarke),  or  the 
other  leading  counsel  representing  the 
several  defendants.  The  last  question 
put  by  the  hon.  Member  was  whether 
the  new  arrangement  which  had  been 
made  would  not  lead  to  a  large  increase 
in  the  fees  paid  to  the  Law  Officers  ?  No 
doubt  it  would  increase  such  fees,  but  at 
present  experience  did  not  enable  one  to 
say  to  what  extent.  The  new  arrangement 
only  provided  that  the  Law  Officers 
should  receive,  in  respect  of  contentious 
business,  such  fees  as  counsel  of  life- 
standing  received  from  private  clients. 
He  thought  it  would  be  derogatory  to 
the  position  of  the  Law  Officers  that  (if 
they    were  to   be   paid    for  contentious 


length    on  the  former  occasion,  because 

they  were  told  that  the  proper  time  to  I  business)  they  should  receive  less 
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■Mk.  TOMLINSON  said,  the  Attorney 
G-enerol's  argutneet  was  rather  BUrprising. 
He  novr  aaid  that  lie  spproved  of  the 
Dew  arraDgenieiit  ;  but  od  the  previous 
occaaion  when  the  subject  was  discuased 
he  said  he  preferred  the  old  ayatem. 
But  thftt  waa  the  system  which  he  non 
said  it  was  beoeath  the  dignity  of  the 
Law  Officers  to  accept.  He  did  not  see 
how  the  two  views  could  be  reconciled. 
He  also  wished  to  ask  whether  the  new 
clerks  on  the  permanoDt  stafi* — he  pre- 
Bumed  of  the  Civil  Service — were  subject 
to  the  ordinary  Rules  of  the  Service  as 
to  retirement  and  other  conditions. 

Viscount  WOLMER  asked  whether 
the  Secretary  to  the  Treasury  could  give 
the  amount  of  the  Law  Officers'  fees  up 
to  date  ? 

•Sir  J.  T.  HIBBERT  said,  he  could 
not  do  that ;  hut  he  saw  no  objection  to  a 
note  being  inserted  in  the  Estimates  for 
any  year  showing  the  amount  of  the  fees 
in  the  previous  year.  With  regard  to  the 
question  of  the  hon,  Memlier  for  Preston, 
the  clerks  of  the  permanent  staff  were 
subject  to  the  Rules  and  Kegulutious  of 
the  Civil  Service.  He  saw  no  reason 
■why  they  should  bo  treated  in  any  other 
■way. 

Mr.  HAYES-FISHER  said,  there 
■vtoB  a  different  arrangement  in  Ireland. 

Mr.  HASBURY  said,  before  the 
Question  was  put  he  wished  to  call  at- 
tention to  a  statement  by  Mr.  Justice 
Day,  when  on  circuit  at  Bodmin  and 
Exeter,  as  to  the  immenae  amount  of 
perjury  in  the  Law  Courts.  His  Lord- 
ship said  thiit  porjnrv  was  rank  in  the 
Courts,  Ho  (Mr.  Hanbury)  thought  the 
Public  Prosecutor  ought  to  have  taken 
Bomc  notice  of  those  observations  and  to 
have  taken  steps  to  briug  perjurers  lo 
justice.  The  eommeuta  of  the  Judge 
^ere  sufficiently  startling  to  demand 
something  should  be  done  ;  and  perhaps 
the  Attorney  General  could  lell  them 
■whether  any  steps  were  to  be  taken  in  the 
matter,  with  the  object  of  having  the 
offenders  made  amenable.  There  should 
certainly  be  some  means  of  punishing 
perjury  where  it  existed.  Again,  he 
-wished  to  refer  to  a  very  important  case, 
which,  to  a  large    extent,    affected  the 
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working  classes,  and  that  was  the  pro- 
secution of  the  Directors  of  the  Portaea 
Building  Society.  In  that  case  the  jury 
could  not  come  to  a  decision,  but 
Mr.  Justice  Hawkins  expressed  a  very 
strong  opinion  that  there  ought  to  be 
another  prosecution.  It  certainly  seemed 
Htrauge  that  no  further  action  had  been 
taken.  The  Solicitor  to  the  Treasury 
drew  an  extra  £500  a  year  for  acting  as 
Director  of  Public  Proaecutions,  his 
total  salary  being  £3,000.  Re- 
markable changes  had  taken  place 
in  his  office  during  the  last  year. 
One  waa  a  large  increase  in  the  pay  of 
the  upper  clerks,  and  a  decrease  in  that 
of  the  lower  clerks.  In  his  opinion,  there 
should  bo  fewer  of  the  Upper  Division 
and  more  of  the  Lower  Division  clerks, 
as  a  rule.  Then  there  was  an  allowance 
made  to  the  Solicitor  for  a  personal  staff 
of  eight  clerks.  Last  year  that  allow- 
ance waa  £1,200  ;  this  year  it  was 
£2,200.  Thus,  the  Solicitor  was  allowed 
a  fixed  lump  sum  for  clerks,  who  were 
nominated  by  himself,  and  were  not  Civil 
servants.  To  that  system  the  Public 
Accounts  Committee  had  objected.  There 
was  no  Departmemt  that  required  so 
thoroughly  to  be  inquired  into  aa  this 
legal  Department.  These  officials  did 
not  even  come  within  the  purview  of  the 
Royal  Commission  which  inquired  into 
the  Civil  Establishments.  There  was 
no  Department  opened  up  so  wide  a  field 
for  inquiry  aa  the  Law  Department — an 
inquiry  which  he  believed  would  result 
in  great  economy  to  the  Public  Service. 

•Sm  C.  RUSSELL  aaid,  with  regard 
to  the  statement  that  a  great  deal  of 
perjury  was  committed  in  the  Courts, 
he  feared  it  was  true,  and  the  remark 
would  particularly  apply  to  the  Divorce 
Court,  and  yet  the  circumstances  were 
exceedingly  rare  where  they  afforded 
any  reasonable  expectation  of  a  successful 
prosecution.  The  offence  of  perjury  stood 
on  a  different  footing  from  other  offences, 
as  it  required  the  evidence  of  two  wit- 
nesses, who  must  support  one  iiiiotheron 
material  points.  Further,  auy  Judge 
who  had  before  him  a  case  in  which  he 
hail  come  to  the  conclusion  that  perjury 
had  been  committed  had  in  his  power, 
then  and  there,  the  initiation  of  a  prose- 
cution ;  and  he  had  also  another  course — . 
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he  might  send  the  papers  to  the  Public 
Prosecutor  &nd  require  htm  to  examiuL- 
into  them.  He  was  not  aware  of  any 
case  wlicro  that  course  had  been  taketi 
iu  which  the  Public  Prosecutor  had  not 
doue  his  duty.  With  regard  to  the  pro- 
BecutioD  o{  the  Directors  aud  oHicera  of 
the  Portsea  Buildiug  Society,  oue  person 
had  heeii  fouud  guilty  and  was  suffering 
imprisoument.  Although  the  results  of 
their  misdeeds  undoubtedly  caused  to  ii 
poor  and  deserving  class  a  great  deal  of 
mischief,  yet  it  also  appeared  to  be 
case  that  uoue  of  the  Directors  or  officiaJK 
had  corruptly  put  the  money  into  their 
pockets.  In  these  circumstances  the  jurj- 
disagreed.  It  became  bis  duty  to  cou- 
sider  what  should  be  done,  and,  after 
consulting  with  bis  faon.  and  learned 
Friend  the  Member  for  Dumfries, 
was  senior  counsel  iu  the  prosecution,  he 
came  to  the  conclusion  that  in  the 
cumstauces  the  case  whs  not  one  iu  which 
there  should  be  a  re-trial. 
•Sir  J.  T.  HIBBERT  said,  with  re- 
gard to  the  other  matter  alluded  to  by 
the  hou.  Member,  the  question  of  the 
upper  and  lower  clerks  was  gone  into  by 
the  Committee  which  sat  in  1887.  A 
Treasury  Mitiutc  was  issued  in  December, 
1888,  based  on  their  recommeadations. 
Those  rocommendfttioDH  were  generally 
in  accordance  with  the  views  stated  by 
the  bon.  Member,  and  wore  being  gra- 
dually carried  out.  A  reduction  had 
already  been  made,  but  a  more  eoniider- 
able  one  would  Iw  effected.  When  the 
whole  scheme  was  carried  out  there 
would  be  a  coosidorable  decrease  in  the 
staff,  an<l  a  consequent  economy. 

Mr.  IIANBURY  :  If  that  is  so,  bow 
does  it  come  that  we  have  an  increase  in 
the  sum  for  providing  clerks  ?  It  was 
only  £1,200  last  year,  and  this  year  it  is 
£2,200. 

■Sir  J.  T.  HIBBERT  said,  that 
the  effect  of  the  scheme  as  a  whole 
would  be  to  decrease  the  staff  and  secure 
economy. 

Sir  J.  GOEST  (Cambridge  Uni- 
versity) said,  be  would  like  to  refer 
to  another  question.  The  Director  of 
Public  I'rosecutions  was  under  a  sta- 
tatory  obligation  to  attend,  either  him- 
Sir  C.  Russell 
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self  or  by  his  counsel,  every  Election 
Petition  trial.  He  was  to  attend  in 
the  interests  of  public  morality,  and  to 
prosecute  all  persons  found  to  have  been 
guilty  of  corrupt  practices.  A  great 
deal  of  expense,  therefore,  was  connected 
with  that  duty ;  and  the  money  he 
thought  was  wholly  wasted,  as  the  Public 
Prosecutor  never  brought  to  justice 
persons  charged  with  bribery,  and  there 
was  no  result  whatever.  Perhaps  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  would  tell 
them  what  his  view  of  tbo  matter  was. 


The  CHANCELLOR  of  the  EX- 
CHEQUER (Sir  W.  Harcoubt,  Derby) 
said,  no  doubt  the  duty  was  imposed  on 
the  Public  Prosecutor,  but  the  foots  were 
made  known  at  the  trial,  and,  where  & 
prosecution  was  necessary,  the  requisite 
steps  could  be  taken.  He  would  be 
glad  to  consider  favourably  the  BUggestioD 
that  the  Public  Prosecutor  should  not  be 
required  to  attend,  either  himself  or  bj 
counsel,  as  this  did  not  seem  to  be  neces- 
sary. The  facts  being  on  record,  as  he 
said,  bis  preseuce  should  not  be  essentia]. 
In  that  way,  perhaps,  public  money  might 
be  saved. 

Mr.  JACKSON  (Leeds,  N.)  said,  he 
would  point  out,  in  reference  to  a  question 
put  by  the  Member  for  Preston  (Mr,  Han- 


bury)  that 
providing  clerks  wi 
It    was    only    the 
might  be  required. 


•Mr, 


GIBSON 
is)  said,  there  w 


the  Paper  for 
i  not  a  fixed  sum. 
mximum    sum    that 

BOWLES     (Lynn 
,s  an  item  of  £25  c 


Paper  iu  respect  of  Admiralty 
Agents  at  Lisbon  and  Madrid.  He  did 
not  think  such  Agents  were  necessary. 

SiK  W.  HARCOURT  said,  he  hoped 
Che  Committee  would  uow  allow  the 
Vote  to  pass. 

Original  Question  put,  and  agreed  to. 

Resolutions  to  be  reported. 

Motion  made,  and  Question    proposed, 

"  Thai  a  sum,  not  exceeding  £23,282,  be  granted 
(o  Her  Majesty,  to  complete  Ihc  Bum  necessary 
ro  defray  the  Charge  which  will  come  in  cour»e 
'•t  payment  during  the  year  ending  on  the 
HUt  day  of  March  1894,foicertain  UiscellancoQS 
Legal  ExpenseB." 
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It  being  half-past  Five  of  the  clock, 
the  Chairman  left  the  Chair  to  make  his 
report  to  the  House. 

Resolutions  to  be  reported  To-morrow ; 
Committee  also  report  Progress ;  to  sit 
again  To-morrow. 

SUPPLY.— REPORT. 
Resolutions  [12th  September]  reported. 

ARMY  ESTIMATES,  1893-4. 
Resolutions  read  a  second  time. 

Resolution  1  agreed  to. 

Resolution  2. 

"That  a  sum,  not  exceeding  £786,000,  be 
granted  to  Her  Majesty,  to  defray  the  Charge 
\  for  Capitation  Grants  and  Miscellaneous 
Charges  of  Volunteer  Corps,  including  pay,  &c. 
of  the  Permanent  Staff,  which  will  come  in 
course  of  payment  during  the.  year  ending  on 
the  3l8t  day  of  March  1894." 

Viscount  WOLMER  (Ediuburgh, 
W.)  said,  he  wished  to  have  some  in- 
formation, if  not  now,  at  any  rate,  before 
the<oext  Estimates  were  prcsented,respect- 
ing  the  payment  of  the  Capitation  GraDt, 
as  to  whether  it  would  not  be  possible 
for  the  Treasury  to  lend  money  to  corps 
at  a  less  interest  than  the  corps  were 
able  to  get  it  on  the  strength  of  their 
own  credit.  Some  corps  had  their 
armoury  and  drill-hall  provided  for  them, 
while  other  corps  had  not,  aud  it  was  for 
these  purposes  that  the  money  was 
required.  In  some  cases  the  money  was 
given  by  private  individuals,  who  took 
an  interest  in  the  corps  ;  but  other  corps, 
which  were  not  so  favourably  situated, 
had  to  borrow  the  money  and  pay 
interest  for  it  out  of  the  Capitation 
Grants.  Could  not  this  money  be 
advanced  by  the  Treasury  ?  lie  also 
wished  to  know  whether  the  allowance 
of  £100  for  each  battery  in  position  was 
enough  ;  and  whether  there  had  been  a 
movement  in  the  district  of  Edinburgh 
for  the  formation  of  a  corps  of  fortress 
engineers  ?  There  was  permission  given 
by  the  War  Office  for  the  formation  of 
such  a  corps,  which  he  understood  had 
been  withdrawn.  He  earnestly  asked, 
before  the  next  Estimates  were  framed, 
if  the  Secretary  of  State  for  War  would 
consider  the  desirability  of  re-granting 
this  permission.  Then  as  to  the 
mobilisation  scheme,  the  people  of  Edin- 


burgh and  neighbourhood  wanted  to 
know  what  provision  was  to  be  made 
when,  in  the  event  of  mobilisation,  troops 
of  all  kinds  were  withdrawn  and  taken 
away  to  the  South.  He  also  asked  the 
Secretary  of  State  for  War  to  reconsider 
the  point  as  to  the  desirability  of  bestow- 
ing decorations  on  Volunteer  privates 
before  next  year. 

Mr.  TOMLINSON  (Preston)  said, 
he  desired  to  support  some  of  the  sug- 
gestions made  by  the  noble  Lord  opposite. 
As  to  the  Capitation  Grant,  it  appeared 
to  him  that  it  would  be  a  good  plan  to 
lend  money  in  advance  to  such  corps  as 
might  desire  it.  At  present,  not  only 
had  a  high  interest  to  be  paid,  but  officers 
had    to    borrow  on    their   own    personal 

security.  He  did  not  suppose  this  in- 
volved any  risk,  as  the  Capitation  Grant 
was  sure  to  come  ultimately  ;  but  many 
men  did  not  care  to  give  a  personal 
security  to  their  banker.  As  to  ent^ineers, 
he  hoped  the  War  Office  would  take  into 
consideration  the  desirability  of  making 
the  proposed  extension.  There  were  a 
great  many  skilled  persons  who  would  be 
invaluable' in  the  Volunteers  in  carrying 
out  engineering  duties,  who,  at  present, 
did  not  think  it  worth  while  to  join  the 
Service.  If  the  Volunteers  were  ever 
called  out,  the  necessity  for  men  of  this 
kind  would  be  felt,  and  would  have  to  be 
met.  Another  point  was  as  to  requiring 
adjutants  to  alter  their  uniforms,  in  some 
cases  to  take  off  their  ^ohl  lace  and 
chauffc  it  for  silver.  He  did  not  know 
why  this  should  be  a  universal  rule  in 
connection  with  the  Volunteer  Infantry* 
In  some  cases  the  uniforms  of  the 
Resfular  resriments  of  the  battalion  to 
which  the  Volunteers  were  attached  was 
exactly  the  same  as  that  of  the  Volunteers, 
with  the  exception  of  the  lace.  It  was 
an  advantage  to  Volunteers  to  have  the 
services  of  au  adjutant  who  was  a  trained 
soldier,  but  it  was  very  hard  that  when 
an  officer  took  the  position  of  adjutant 
in  a  Volunteer  regiment  he  should  be 
put  to  the  expense  of  altering  his  uni- 
form. 

Colonel     HOWARD     VINCENT 

(Sheffield,  Central)  said,  the  whole  Service 
was  delighted  to  hear  that  Her  Majesty 
had  been  pleased  to  recognise  the  service* 
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of  the  non-commissioned  officers  by  be- 
stowing the  new  decoration  upon  them. 
He  thought,  however,  that  these  decora- 
tions would  be  more  valuable  if  given  not 
altogether  for  length  of  service  but  for 
special  service  or  efficiency.  As  a 
Volunteer  Commanding  Officer,  he  desired 
to  thank  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  for 
his  good  offices.  But  he  earnestly  hoped 
that  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  would 
take  steps  to  make  up  the  deficiency  in 
the  number  of  subalterns.  At  present  they 
were  1,500  short,  and  in  some  battalions 
the*  evil  was  becoming  more  and  more 
serious. 

•The  secretary  op  STATE  for 
WAR     (Mr.    Campbell  -  Bannerman, 

Stirling,  &c.)  :  In  reply  to  the  noble 
Lord  tbe  Member  for  West  Edinburgh,  I 
would  ask  him  to  assist  me  by  recalling 
the  points  to  which  he  has  referred  to 
my  memory  in  the  future.  Several  of 
the  points  are  well  worthy  of  considera- 
tion. As  to  the  question  of  advancing 
money  from  the  Treasury,  I  am  afraid  1 
cannot  meet  the  noble  Lord.  My  views 
upon  the  matters  raised  by  the  hon. 
Member  for  Preston  are  well  known,  and 
I  am  afraid  the  hon.  Gentleman  has  not 
urged  anything  which  will  cause  me  to 
alter  those  views. 

Resolution  agreed  to. 

Resolutions  3  to  6  agreed  to. 

Resolution  7. 

"That  a  sum,  not  exceeding  £126,300,  be 
granted  to  Her  Majesty,  to  defray  the  Charge 
for  Sundry  Miscellaneous  Eflfective  Services, 
which  will  come  in  course  of  payment  during 
the  year  ending  on  the  Slst  day  of  March, 
1894." 

ViscountCRANBORNE  (Rochester) 
said  he  wished  to  refer  to  the  sanitary 
condition  of  the  Windsor  Cavalry  Bar- 
racks. 

Mr.  CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN  : 
The  matter  was  discussed  last  night. 

Viscount  CRANBORNE  said,  he 
had  read  the  Debate,  but  tlie  subject  did 
not  seem  to  have  been  adequately  dealt 
with.  There  was  serious  dissatisfaction 
with  the  condition  of  these  barracks. 
He  understood  that  very  severe  Reports 
had  been  forwarded  to  the  War  Office 
with  respect  to  the  condition  of  the 
barracks.  One  Report,  made  no  later 
than  last  mouth,  asserted  that  the  con- 
dition was  so  bad  that  the  barracks  were 
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unfit  for  occupation.  There  have  been 
one  or  two  cases  of  sickness,  and  not 
long  ago  a  non-commissioned  officer, 
who  died  at  Aldershot  shortly  after 
leaving  the  Windsor  Barracks,  showed 
very  distinct  symptoms  of  enteric 
poisoning.  It  was  important  that  this 
matter  should  be  looked  into  and  carefully 
dealt  with,  in  view  of  the  possible  approach 
of  the  cholera  epidemic.  The  Govern- 
ment would  incur  serious  responsibility  if 
they  allowed  these  barracks  to  be  re- 
occupied  without  satisfying  themselves 
as  to  their  sound  sanitary  condition.  He 
would  ask  whether  the  Secretary  of 
State  would  be  willing  to  lay  upon  the 
Table  the  Reports  of  the  medical  officers 
who  had,  on  behalf  of  the  War  Office, 
examined  the  barracks.  The  danger  was 
not  only  as  to  the  insanitary  condition  of 
the  premises,  but,  as  the  question  had 
been  mooted  in  another  place  as  well  as 
in  this  House,  there  was  also  a  danger  of 
creating  a  feeling  of  alarm  amongst  the 
troops  who  had  to  occupy  the  barracks. 
Now  that  the  question  had  been  mooted, 
the  Secretary  of  State  would  probably 
agree  that  the  proper  course  to  adopt 
would  be  to  take  the  public  into  his  con- 
fidence, and  let  them  see  the  Reports.  If 
it  should  turn  out  that  the  danger  had 
been  exaggerated,  he  (Viscount  Cran- 
borne)  would  be  more  pleased  than 
anybody  else.  Still,  they  must  satisfy 
themselves  whether  this  was  really  the 
case  or  not. 

Mr.  CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN  : 

It  is  not  usual  to  lay  on  the  Table  purely 
Departmental  Reports,  but  I  can  assure 
the  noble  Lord  that  the  greiitest  care  has 
been  taken  in  investigating  this  question. 
I  cau  say  that  the  Chief  Officer  of  the 
Army  Medical  Department,  the  Chief 
Officer  of  Engineers,  and  the  Quarter-  ^ 
master  General,  all  agree  that  the  system  r 
of  drainage  is  old-fashioned  and  bad. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  it  ought  to  be 
renewed  ;  but  that  is  the  case  with  many 
barracks  ic  the  country.  The  particularly 
urgent  matter  with  regard  to  Windsor 
Barracks  is  that  in  the  officers*  quarters 
there  has  been  for  some  time  an  ofTensive 
smell.  That  has  been  traced  to  a  foul 
latrine,  and  to  other  sources  unconnected 
with  the  drains.  These  smaller  defects 
will  be  remedied  before  the  regiment 
returns.  The  Director  General  of  the 
Army     Medical    Department    and     bis 
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advisers  cannot  find  anything  in  the 
Reports  indicating  that  the  general  effect 
on  the  health  of  the  men  has  been  bad. 
I  am  afraid  I  cannot  put  the  alterations 
of  drains  at  the  Windsor  Barracks  for- 
ward as  the  first  and  most  urgent  case. 

Resolution  agreed  to. 

Resolutions  8  and  9  agreed  to. 

Resolution  10. 

CIVIL    SERVICES    AND    REVENUE 
DEPARTMENTS,  189S-4. 

Class  II. 

**That  a  sam,  not  exceeding  £90,621,  be 
granted  to  Her  Majesty,  to  complete  the  sam 
necessary  to  defray  the  Charge  which  will  come 
in  coarse  of  payment  during  the  year  ending 
JL^  on  the  31st  day  of  March,  1894,  for  the 
Salaries  and  Expenses  of  the  Local  Gtovern- 
ment  Board.** 

Sir  J.  GORST  (Cambridge  Uni- 
versity) said,  he  was  sorry  he  was  not 
able  to  remain  in  the  House  last  night, 
owing  to  the  physical  restrictions  put 
upon  the  House  bj  the  Government,  to 
hear  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Local  Government  Board, 
when  he  replied  to  him  upon  the  ques- 
tion of  the  acquisition  by  Boards  of 
Guardians  of  land  on  which  to  set  the 
unemployed  to  work.  He  should  now, 
however,  like  to  protest  against  the  doc- 
trine which  he  understood  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  laid  down — namely,  that 
Guardians  were  to  be  restrained  from 
exercising  powers  which  they  possessed 
by  law,  because  those  powers  had  not 
been  exercised  for  60  years,  and  because, 
in  the  opinion  of  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man, it  was  desirable  that  the  use 
of  those  powers  should  be  con- 
ferred by  fresh  legislation.  Every- 
body knew  that  it  would  be  diffi- 
cult to  pass  legislation  of  that  kind 
through  the  House.  It  would  require  a 
large  amount  of  belief  in  the  efficacy  of 
the  experiment  to  induce  many  Members 
to  support  such  a  Bill  even  in  the  present 
Parliament.  He  thought  it  was  a  fortu- 
nate thing  that  it  had  turned  out  that 
the  law  had  given  those  powers,  and  he 
deeply  regretted  that  when  Boards  of 
Guardians  were  willing  to  try  the  ex- 
periment of  obtaining  land,  and  setting 
those  out  of  employment  to  work  upon 
it,  and  giving  them  reasonable  wages, 
such  an  interesting  experiment  could  not 
be  tried. 


•Mr.  BYLES  (York,  W.R.,  Shipley) 
said,  he,  too,  had  been  disappointed  with 
the  reply  of  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  the 
President  of  the  Local  Government 
Board  last  night.  He  had  understood 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  to  say  that 
although  these  Acts  of  Parliament 
existed,  and  although  he  had  ascer- 
tained by  conference  with  the  Law 
Officers  of  the  Crown  that  they  were 
still  in  force  and  could  be  made  opera- 
tive, yet,  for  his  part,  he  could  not  advise 
that  they  should  be  put  in  operation 
without  fresh  legislation.  He  had 
thought  at  the  time,  and  he  thought 
still,  that  it  was  rather  a  piece  of  good 
fortune  that  the  House  of  Commons 
should  find  itself  with  some  Acts  of 
Parliament  in  its  locker  which  it  could 
take  out  and  use  when  it  wanted  them. 
No  doubt  the  policy  of  the  Poor  Law 
had  been  very  largely  altered  when  the 
new  Act  was  adopted,  but  they  had 
arrived  at  a  time  when  the  question  of 
the  unemployed  had  become  a  very 
difficult  and  a  very  acute  one,  and  one 
which,  if  it  had  not  already,  must  very 
shortly  call  for  effectual  treatment.  He 
wished  to  ask  the  President  of  the  Local 
Government  Board  whether  he  did  not 
think  that  at  least  a  portion  of  the  ancient 
Acts  to  which  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
had  referred,  and  especially  that  enabling 
Boards  of  Guardians  to  acquire  lands  up 
to  50  acres  with  the  object  of  employing 
men  upon  it  in  useful  remunerative  em- 
ployment, might  not  be  put  in  force  ?  He 
thought  that  Act  might  with  advantage 
to  the  nation  be  revived,  at  any  rate, 
experimentally.  Various  schemes  for 
dealing  with  the  unemployed  existed. 
He  was  interested  in  one  in  Westmore- 
land, where  a  young  Unitarian  minister, 
who  had  studied  this  question  all  his 
life,  had  devoted  himself  to  obtaining 
voluntarily  money  with  which  to  purchase 
land  on  which  to  employ  men  at  remu- 
nerative work.  The  principle  on  which 
this  scheme  was  worked  was  that  the 
men  employed  should  produce  what  they 
consumed,  and  consume  what  they  pro- 
duced. Thus  there  was  no  necessity 
to  go  into  the  open  market,  or  to  displace 
outside  labour.  The  idea  was  that  the 
Poor  Law  Unions  should  adopt  the  same 
principle  in  dealing  with  the  unemployed 
in  their  districts.     Surely  it  was  a  solu- 
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tion  of  the  unemployed  question  to 
which  Parliament  and  the  Department 
should  not  close  their  eyes. 

♦Mr.  CREMER  (Shoreditch,  Hagger- 

ston)   said,   that    before    the   right   hon. 

Gentleman  the  President  of   the  Local 

Government  Board  replied  he  should  like 
to  ask  him  if  there  was  any  record  of  the 
transactions  of  the  late  Government 
which  went  to  prove  that  during  the  six 
years  they  were  in  Office  they  made  any 
effort  to  relieve  the  distress  amongst  the 
unemployed  which  was  then  much  more 
acute  and  general  than  at  present  ? 
Had  any  effort  been  made  by  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  and  his  friends,  who 
were  now  professing  so  much  sympathy 
with  the  unemployed,  to  carry  out  the 
,  Act  referred  to  ?  He  should  like  to 
know  when  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
discovered  the  existence  of  the  Act. 

SiK  J.  GORST  :  I  did  not  make  the 
discovery. 

*Mk.  CREMICR  said,  it  was  unfortunate 

that  the  Act  was  not  discovered  when 

the  right  hon.  Gentleman  was  in  Office, 

because  this  looked  very  much  like  the 
usual  attempt  on  the  part  of  the  "  outs  " 
to  prove  that  the  "  ins "  were  sinners 
above  all  men,  and  that  the  "outs" 
were  the  party  to  whom  the  country 
must  look  for  reforms  and  relief. 

Mr.  LONG  (Liverpool,  West  Derby) 
said,  the  remarks  of  the  hon.  Member 
who  had  just  sat  down  were  absolutely 
undeserved  by  the  late  Government. 
The  hon.  Member  was  mistaken  in 
thinking  that  the  "  outs "  desired  to 
return  to  Office  on  the  application  of  an 
Act  which  had  not  been  in  use  for  60 
years.  It  would  be  found  that  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  the  Member  for  the 
University  of  Cambridge  had  a  very 
small  following  in  making  this  demand, 
and  he  regretted  that  his  right  hon. 
and  learned  Friend  had  unwisely  returned 
to  the  charge.  He  would  again  express 
the  earnest  hope,  in  what  he  believed  to 
be  the  best  interests  of  the  unemployed, 
and  also  of  the  wage-earning  classes 
generally,  that  the  President  of  the 
Local  Government  Board  would  not 
depart  from  the  wise  and  statesmanlike 
position  which  he  had  assumed  on  this 
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question.  If  the  unemployed  were  to 
get  work,  it  should  be  not  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  poor  rate,  not  from  the  Board 
of  Guardians,  but  from  Imperial  funds, 
voted  for  the  purpose,  and  placed  at  the 
disposal  of  a  Public  Department ;  or  it 
should  be  done,  as  was  being  done  now, 
by  private  enterprise.  Some  hon.  Mem- 
bers seemed  to  think  that  the  cultivation 
of  land  was  perfectly  easy,  and  that  a 
man  had  only  to  get  a  spade  and  so  many 
square  yards  of  land  to  get  a  livelihood. 
As  one  connected  with  the  land  all  his 
life,  to  his  pecuniary  loss,  he  said  there 
could  be  nothing  more  ridiculous.  If  a 
distressed  watchmaker  could  not  break 
stones  he  could  not  perform  the  hard  work 
connected  with  farming — he  could  not 
hold  a  scythe,  and  cut  a  crop  of  hay  and 
pitch  it  into  a  wagon.  He  was  sure  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  the  President  of 
the  Local  Government  Board  hail  the  in- 
terests of  the  unemployed  at  heart,  as 
everybody  on  the  Ministerial  and  the 
Opposition  side  of  the  House  had.  He 
therefore  hoped  that  the  President  of  the 
Local  Government  Board  would  give  no 
more  sympathy  to  the  proposed  experi- 
ments by  Boards  of  Guardians  than  he 
gave  last  night.  After  all,  it  must  be 
remembered  that  the  Guardians  adminis- 
tered funds  compulsorily  raised  for  the 
benefit  of  the  whole  communitj,  and  if 
dangerous  experiments  such  as  were  sug- 
gested were  to  be  carried  out  at  all  thej 
should  be  conducted  by  private  enter- 
prise, and  not  by  public  officials  by  means 
of  public  funds  derived  from  the  rates. 

•The  president  of  the  LOCAI. 

GOVERNMENT     BOARD    (Mr.    H. 

H.    FowLEK,    Wolverhampton,  E.)  :    I 

think  I  have  some  ground  of  complaint 

against  the  right  hon.  Member  for  the 

University    of   Cambridge,    wjlio    put    a 

question  to  me  last  night  similar  to  that 

he  has  put  to-day,  and  who,!  when  the 

time  came  for  me  to  reply — aiid  it  cer- 
tainly was  not  at  a  late  hour4— had  left 
the  House.  I  do  not  find  fault  with  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman^s  privnrte  engage- 
ments taking  him  away  from /the  House, 
but  I  do  complain  that  he  should,  on  the 
strength  of  a  necessarily*-  condensed 
report  of  my  speech,  have  attributed  to 
me  language  which  I  had  Tm>t  used  and  a 
policy  which    I    have   no^  intention    of 
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adopting.     The  right    hon.   Gentleman  |  made  by  the  action  of  any  Government, 
has  endeavoured  to  make  some  political  ~ 

capital  by   attributing   to   one   of    Her 
Majesty's    Ministers,   who   has   a   very 
difficult  and  delicate  duty  to  perform,  a 
policy  which  he  has  never  enunciated, 
and  which  he  certainly  has  no  idea  of 
following.     I   must  repeat  what  I  said 
last  night  as  to  the  position  in  which  I 
find    myself    placed.     Last    evening    I 
stated  that,  to  the  surprise  of  myself,  of 
every  lawyer,  and  of  most  practical  men, 
the  Law   Officers  of  the   Crown  have 
advised  the  Government  that  when  the 
Poor  Law   system    of    1834  came  into 
existence    certain    obsolete    clauses    of 
the  original  Act  of  Elizabeth  remained  in 
force.     One  of  these  clauses  is  singularly 
favourable,  no  doubt,  to  providing  labour 
at  the  public  expense  ;  but  another  is  by 
no    means    favourable    to    our    modern 
notions   of  the  freedom  of  the  subject, 
inasmuch   as  it  empowers  Overseers  or 
Guardians  to  apply  to  the  Magistrates  to 
inflict  punishment  on  those  of  the  unem- 
ployed who  refused  to  work.     The  Law 
Officers  of  the  Crown  held  that   these 
laws   were   still    in    force.     What   was 
the  position   of    the    President   of   the 
Local   Government   Board    under  these 
<sircumstances  ?     No     applications    had 
been    made    to     him    by    any     Board 
of  Guardians  to  put  these  laws  into  force. 
It    is    very  doubtful  whether  they  can 
be  put  into  force  without  the  sanction  of 
the    Local    Government    Board.       The 
question  is,  whether  the  Local  Govern- 
ment Board  should  take  initiatory  steps 
under  these  circumstances  ?     I  said  there 
were  two  questions  to  be  considered.    In 
the  first  place,  the  application  of  these 
powers  would  involve  a  great  change  in 
the  administration  of  the  Poor  Law — a 
^ange  which  would  practically  amounir' 
to  a  reversal  of  the  whole  policy  of  the 
'Poor  Law  during  the  last  60  years,  and  the 
restoration  of  the  eleemosynary  character 
of  the  relief  which  was  given  prior  to 
1834 — and  I  said  that  if  such  a  proposal 
-vras  to  be  made,  I  would  not,  as  an 
individual  Minister,  undertake  the  respon- 
sibility of  making  it,  but  that  so  great  a 
change  must  be  made  by  Her  Majesty^s 
Ministers  as  a  body.     I  said  further  that, 
assuming  that  the  Cabinet  as  a  whole 
were  in  favour  of  making  the  change,  it 
was    a    Constitutional    question    as    to 
whether,  so  great  a  change  should  be 
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of  whatever  Party  that  Government  was 
composed,  without  the  .distinct  sanction 
of  Parliament.     I  shall  not  shrink  from 
exercising  what  I  may  call  the  ordinary 
and  well-understood  powers  of  the  De- 
partment entrusted   to  my  care,  and  I 
have  not   shrunk  from  doing  a  certain 
number  of  things  in  the  course  of  the  last 
few   months ;    but    there  are  limits   to 
administrative    discretion,   and    I   think 
that  such  a  question  as  the  reversal  of 
the  policy  of  the  Poor  Law  which  has 
prevailed  for  the  last  60  years  ought  to 
be  submitted  to  the  House  of  Commons^ 
and  decided  by  no  other  Body.     To  that 
policy  I  mean  to  adhere.     It  will  be  for 
my  Colleagues  in  the  Cabinet  to  decide^ 
firist,  whether  they  intend  to  initiate  this 
great  change ;  and,  secondly,  whether,  if 
they  do  so  intend,  they  will  or  will  not 
submit    their  policy  to  the  approval  of 
the    House  of    Commons.      As  to  the 
remarks  of  my  hon.  Friend  the  Member 
for  the  Shipley  Division  (Mr.  Byles),  I 
can  only  say  that  my  sympathies  are  aD. 
in  the  direction  he  mentions.     I  wish  to 
make  no  distinction  whatever  between 
myself  and   any  other  Member  in  this 
matter.     I  believe  there  is  no  man  in  the 
House  who  does  not  regard  this  question 
of  the  unemployed  as  one  of  the  gravest 
questions    that   could   possibly  be   con- 
sidered, and  I  view   the  difficulties  and 
complexities  of  the  situation  as  strongly 
as  any  man  can  do.    Anything  I  can  do, 
consistently  with  the  proper  discharge  of 
my  functions,  I  should  be  most  happy  to 
do   in  endeavouring   to  help  Boards  of 
Guardians  to  grapple  with  the  difficulty^ 
It  has  been  pointed  out  that  Boards  of 
Guardians  are  called  upon  to  administer 
funds  which    are   compulsorily   exacted 
in   the  way  of  rates   from    the  whole 
community.     They  cannot  be  generous 
with  other  people's  money,  however  they 
may  deal  with  their  own.     If  Parliament 
should  be  of  opinion  that  the  proper  mode 
of  administering  these  funds  is  to  carry 
out  the  experiments  that  are  suggested 
Parliament  will  have  the  responsibility, 
and  it  will  be  the  duty  of  the  Guard^s 
to  act  accordingly.     I  do  not  think  any« 
one  will  say  that  I  ought  to  act  in  so 
grave  a  matter  as  thiis  without  the  con« 
currenee  of  my  Colleagues,  but  do  not  let 
anybody  impute  to  me  that  I  am  in  any 
way    indifferent    to  the  gravity  of  the 
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question,  or  bare  any  want  of  sjmpathj 
witL  the  efforts  that  have  been  mads  to 
provide  relief  for  the  unemployed.  I 
said  last  night  that  I  was  prepared  to  re- 
commeiid  the  GoTemment  that  when  the 
Royal  Commission  on  the  Aged  Poor 
made  their  Report — and  I  expect  the 
Commission  will  report  before  the  end  of 
the  present  year — it  should  be  recon- 
stituted, or  another  CommiseioD  should 
be  constituted  for  the  purpose  of  iaquiriag 
into  the  larger  question  of  the  whole  ad- 
ministration of  the  Poor  Law,  which  I 
admit  ought  to  be  brought  into  more 
perfect  conformity  with  the  requirements 
of  the  day  than  a  law  passed  so  long  ago 
could  possibly  be.  I  trust  that  the  House 
will  see  there  was  no  other  course  open 
to  me  than  that  which  I  have  followed. 

"Mb.  BYL£S  said,  he  wished  to  explain 
that  the  employment  he  had  spoken  of 
was  remunerative  employment. 

Mb-THORNTON  (Clapham)  thought 
it  his  duty  to  inform  the  President  of  the 
Local  Government  Board  of  the  fact  that 
a  very  large  number  of  medical  men  in 
London  were  adverse  to  the  importation 
of  foreign  rags.  That  adverse  opinion 
was  not  mitigated  by  the  statement  that 
-certain  scieutista  had  resolved  that  there 
was  no  danger  to  be  apprehended  from 
imported  rags.  He  had  been  told  by 
medical  men  that  it  was  perfectly  certain 
that  from  time  to  time  disease,  and 
especially  small-pox,  had  been  brought  to 
this  country  by  means  of  rags,  and  there 
was  no  reason,  in  their  opinion,  why 
cholera  should  not  be  so  brought. 

Mb.  HOWELL  (Bethnal  Green,  N.E.) 
aaid  that,  having  called  the  attention  of 
the  President  of  the  Local  Govern- 
ment  Board  to  the  consideration  of 
the  Poor  Laws  early  in  the  Session, 
he  hoped  the  Govemment  would  see 
its  way  either  to  introduce  a  Consolida- 
dion  Bill  early  next  Session,  or,  at  any 
rate,  to  put  Members  in  possession  of 
the  facts  of  the  case,  by  producing  a 
digest  of  the  Poor  Laws. 

CoLONKL  HOWARD  VINCENT 
naii,  he  had  no  doubt  that  the  unem- 
ployed  had  the  sympathy  of  the  right 
hoQ.  Gentleman  opposite  (Mr.  H.  H. 
Fowler),  but  it  would  have  been  very 
Mr.  S.  B.  Fowler 
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mnch  more  satisfactory  If  the  right  hoo. 
Gentleman  had  been  able  to  aunonncs 
some  definite  views  on  the  part  of  the 
Government  in  reference  to  the  unem- 
ployed.  He  bad  come  that  afternoon 
from  a  manufacturing  district  of  York- 
shire, where  the  distress  was  very  great 
indeed,  and  where  many  mea  who  were 
qnite  willing  to  work  hod  been  compelled 
to  go  into  the  workhouse,  in  order  that 
relief  might  be  afibrded  to  tbeir  wives 
and  children.  If  the  Government  ap- 
pointed a  Commission  it  would  be  the 
end  of  next  year  before  anything  could 
be  done.  The  question  was  one  wbich 
pressed  for  urgent  consideration.  Thehon. 
Member  for  Haggerston  (Mr.  Cremer), 
who  had  suddenly  displayed  an  interest 
in  this  question,  was  one  of  those  who 
spoke  and  voted  against  the  Amendment 
to  the  Address  at  the  beginning  of  the 
Session.  He  was  glad  that,  although 
somewhat  tardily,  the  interest  of  Ue 
hon.  Member  had  been  now  directed  to 
the  question,  and  be  would  urge  the 
President  of  the  Local  Government  Board 
to  deal  with  it  as  promptly  as  possible^ 
and  not  to  wait  for  the  Report  of  the 
Royal  Commission. 

Mk.  BANBURY  (Camberwell,  Peek- 
bam)  said  that,  although  he  did  not  often 
agree  with  the  President  of  the  Local 
Government  Board,  be  bad  seldom  heard 
a  more  common-sense  speech  than  that 
which  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  had  jiut 
delivered,  and  he  hoped  he  would  not 
sanction  any  of  the  suggested  experimeote 
with  ratepayers'  money,  especially  when 
it  was  remembered  that  a  scheme  of 
Municipal  Law  Reform  had  been  tried 
in  Paris  and  had  failed.  The  idea  of 
putting  those  who  bad  been  brought 
up  in  towns  to  work  in  the  country  was 
ludicrous.  The  farmers  could  not  make 
agriculture  pay  when  they  had  the  assiat- 
ance  of  ordinary  agricultural  labouren, 
and  it  was  abaurd  to  suppose  that  anyone 
could  make  it  pay  when  the  work  wae 
carried  on  by  men  who  knew  nothing 
about  it. 

Resolution  agreed  to. 

Resolutions  1 1  to  1 4  agreed  to. 

Resolution  15. 
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Commission,  had  expressed   the  opinion 
that  the  Commission  had  in  their  mind*8 
eje    the    fact    that    1     per    cent,    was 
the  amount  to  be  charged.  The  hon.  Mem- 
ber for  the  Rhondda  Division  (Mr.    W. 
Abraham)  and  other  Members  of  ^he  Com- 
mission had  expressed  a  similar  opinion. 
He  contended  that  the  royalties  on  these 
mines  should  be  charged  upon  the  profits. 
There  was  the  question  also  of  affording 
employment  to    laboiir.      One  mine   in 
which  he  was  not  interested  was  obtain- 
ing a  return  far  in  excess  of  any  mine  in 
South  Africa  or  the  Australian  Colonies* 
In   another  mine,  where  over  100  men 
were   employed,  there    were   40   square 
miles  of  this  auriferous  country,  and  it 
was   only   natural   that  officials   of   the 
Office  of  Woods  and  Forests,  with  salaries 
fixed  by  Act  of  Parliament,  should  not 
desire  this  area  to  be  opened  up  lest  their 
duties   should    be    increased.       It    was 
admitted  on  all  hands  that  if  there  was 
any  possibility  of  gold  being  produced  in 
the   United  Kingdom  at  a  profit,  every 
possible  encouragement  should  be  given 
to  it.  It  was  an  extraordinary  thing  that 
a   man   could   go   to   any    part  of    the 
Aiistralian  Colonies,  and  for  a  fee  of  10s. 
could  take  all  the  gold  he  could  get  and 
be  paid  a  handsome  reward  for  having 
discovered  it ;  but  that  in  Wales  a  man 
could  not  mine  on  his  own  land  without 
being  harassed  by  officials,  driven  in  the 
Court  of  Chancery,  or  having  his  property 
locked  up  for  ever.  He  trusted  he  should 
receive  an  assurance  that  inasmuch  as  the 
company's   leases   from  the   landowners 
existed  for  32  years  from  June  last  the 
Government  would  fix  the  royalties  for 
the  same  period  of  32  years  at  the  amount 
they  were  now,  and  not  put  them  in  the 
unsatisfactory  position  of  having  imposed 
on    them   at    the  mere   caprice   of   any 
permanent  officials  higher  royalties  than 
should  be  levied.     He  moved  to  reduce 
the  Vote  by  £100. 


necessary  to  defray  the  Charge  which  will  come 
in  course  of  payment  daring  the  year  ending 
on  the  31st  day  of  March  1894,  for  the  Salaries 
and  Expenses  of  the  Office  of  Her  Majesty's 
Woods,  Forests,  and  Land  Revenues,  and  of 
the  Office  of  Land  Revenue  Records  and  In- 
rolments." 

4 

Mr.       PRITCHARD       MORGAN 

(Merthyr  Tydfil)  said,  he  had  placed  on 

the  Paper  a  Motion  for  the  rednction  of 

the  Vote  yesterday,  and  be  should  have 

been  in  his  place  to  move  it,  had  it  not 

been  for  the  unfortunate  death  of  Her 

Majesty *s  Chief  Commissioner  of  Woods 

and    Forests.     Inasmuch,    however,    as 

some  of  his  hon.  Friends  had  raised  the 

question  last  night,  he  felt  it  his  duty  to 

say  a  few  words  to-day  on  the  subject. 

Before  doing  so,  he  wished  to  impress 
upon  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
the  advisability  of  appointing  in  the 
place  of  the  gentleman  who  had  just 
died  a  practical  man  who  had  some 
knowledge  of  the  subject  he  had  to  con- 
trol. The  Treasury  were  not  so  con- 
versant with  this  subject  as  they  might 
be.  Had  they  known  more  about  it,  in 
all  probability  he  should  not  have  bad  to 
carry  on  a  contest  with  the  authorities 
for  10  years,  as  he  had  done.  He 
had  to  record  with  satisfaction  the  fact 
that  the  Government  had  now,  to  some 
extent,  endeavoured  to  meet  him,  although 
not  to  the  extent  which  the  importance 
of  the  question  deserved.  In  Wales  the 
system  prevailed  of  granting  long  leases, 
and  leaseholders  who  wanted  to  mine 
had  to  obtain  a  lease  from  the  authorities 
before  doing  so.  His  complaint  was  that 
the  Office  of  Woods  and  Forests  would 
not  fix  the  mining  royalties  for  the  whole 
of  the  term.  The  present  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer  had  certainly  consented 
to  fix  the  royalties  for  five  years,  but 
that  was  not  a  sufficiently  long  period 
for  opening  up  a  mine.  At  the  end  of 
the  five  years,  when  a  large  amount  of 
capital  had  been  spent  on  a  mine,  it  would 
be  necessary  to  go  to  the  Office  of 
Woods  and  Forests  again,  and  have  the 
royalties  fixed  just  as  the  Commissioners 
pleased.  As  there  was  some  question  as 
to  the  impression  entertained  by  the 
Royal  Commission  respecting  the  amount 
of  the  royalties  charged,  he  might  say 
that  the  Secretary  to  the  Board  of  Trade 
(Mr.  Burt),  who  was  a  Member  of  the 


Amendment  proposed,  To  leave  out 
the  sum  of  "  £13,129,"  in  order  to  insert 
the  sum  of  "£13,029."— (J/r.  Pritchard 
Morgan,) 

Question  proposed,  "  That  the  sum  of 
*  £13,129  '  stand  part  of  the  Resolution." 

The  chancellor  of  the  EX- 
CHEQUER (Sir  W.  Harcourt, 
Derby)  :    I    am   a   little   surprised   and 
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somewhat  disappointed  at  the  tone  the 
hon.  Member  has  adopted  towards  Her 
Majesty's  Government,  for  if  anybody 
has  done  what  he  could  to  satisfy  another 
man,  I  have  done  that  for  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber. From  the  first  I  regarded  with  the 
greatest  possible  favour  any  arrange- 
ment which  could  be  made  for 
the  purpose  of  encouraging  gold 
mining  in  Wales,  both  to  increase 
the  gold  production  and  to  give  employ- 
metit  in  a  poor  country  ;  and  as  soon  as  I 
entered  Office  in  the  present  Govern- 
ment I  used  my  authority  for  the 
purpose  of  fixing  the  royalty  at 
1- 100th  instead  of  l-30th,  which 
the  mine-owners  had  previously  paid. 
The  hon.  Member  has  enjoyed  the  benefit 
of  that  reduction,  and  has  expressed  his 
gratitude  ;  but  he  has  been  informed  that 
the  Government  could  not  come  to  a  final 
decision  until  they  had  the  Report  of  the 
Royal  Commission  on  Mines.  The 
conduct  of  the  Commissioners  of  Woods 
and  Forests  has  been  impeached,  but 
only  two  or  three  years  ago  a  Select 
Committee  of  the  House  investigated  the 
whole  conduct  of  the  Department,  in- 
cluding its  action  in  this  matter,  and  a 
more  complete  vindication  it  would  be 
impossible  to  have  had  than  was  con- 
tained in  the  Report  of  the  Committee. 
Then  came  the  Report  of  the  Royal 
Commission  on  Mines,  which  said — 

"  To  sum  up  the  opinion  we  have  been 
requested  to  give  upon  Mr.  Morgan's  complaints, 
it  does  not  appear  to  us  that  the  royalties 
received  by  the  Crown  uj>on  gold,  which  have 
amounted  in  all,  from  the  year  1836  to  April 
1891,  to  less  than  £7,000,  have  interfered  ^ith 
the  investment  of  capital  in  gold  mining." 

We  consider  that  the  Commissioners  of 

Woods  have  throughout  the  proceedings 

into  which  wo  have  inquired  dealt  with 

the  Crown  riglits  in  as  liberal  a  manner 
as  was  consistent  with  their  duty.  They 
have  had  the  assistance  of  two  most 
competent  professional  advisers  in  Sir 
Warington  Smyth  and  Mr.  Forster 
Brown,  and  they  have  shown,  by  the 
reduction  they  made  in  the  royalty 
payable  under  the  lease  of  the  Clogau 
Mine,  as  well  as  by  the  modification 
they  proposed  of  the  royalty  payable 
by  the  Morgan  Mine  Company,  that  they 
are  prepared  to  give  an  equitable  con- 
sideration to  the  altered  circumstances  of 
mines,  and  not  to  take  their  stand  upon 

Sir  W.  Harcourt 


the  strict  letter  of  agreements.  Our 
.conclusions  upon  this  subject  concur 
with  those  of  a  Select  Committee  of  the 
House  of  Commons  upon  the  Woods, 
Forests,  and  Land  Revenues  of  the 
Crown,  which  sat  in  1889  and  1890,  and 
in  whose  Report  there  is  the  following 
paragraph  with  regard  to  Welsh  gold 
mining  : — 

^  During  the  last  few  years  the  CommiasionerB 
have  granted  a  large  number  of  licencefl  to 
explore  for  gold  in  Merionethshire,  on  a  royalty 
of  l-15th  of  the  ore  extracted  if  obtained  on 
Crown  landf  and  of  l-30th  to  landowneis  if 
obtained  on  private  lands.  The  results  do  not 
appear  to  have  been  encouraging,  as  of  a  large 
number  of  projected  mines  only  three  or  four 
are  doing  anything,  and  none  have  so  far  been 
successful.  It  has  been  complained  that  the 
Crown  royalty  is  too  high,  as  a  reason  for  this 
want  of  success.  The  late  Sir  Warington 
Smyth,  who,  until  his  death,  acted  at  Mineral 
Inspector  and  adviser  to  the  Commissionen, 
gave  conclusive  evidence  that  this  complaint  is 
not  well  founded.  He  called  the  attention  of 
the  Committee  to  a  prospectus  of  a  Gold  Mining 
Company  with  a  capital  of  £210,000,  out  of 
which  £190,000  was  to  be  given  to  the  promoter, 
who  had,  no  doubt,  spent  some  money  upon  it, 
but  whose  bonus  of  £190,000  rendered  it  next 
to  impossible  that  the  company  should  succeed 
as  a  commercial  undertaking.  The  company 
referred  to  in  this  paragraph  is  the  Morgan 
Gold  Mining  Company  (Limited),  and  the  pro- 
moter referred  to  is  Mr.  Pritchard  Morgan. 

It  is,  I  think,  quite  plain  that  the  mining 
royalties  could  not  be  said  to  have  pre- 
vented the  success  of  that  undertaking, 
especially  when  you  compare  the  £7,000 
got  in  royalties  with  the  £190,000  paid 
to  a  promoter.  I  wish  to  say  distinct! j 
that  Crown  property  is  national  property, 
and  we  are  bound  to  deal  with  it  as  pro- 
perty in  which  the  whole  community  is 
equally  interested.  To  suggest  that  the 
Commissioners  discourage  mining,  or  any 
other  industry  because  it  would  give  them 
more  trouble,  is  an  unjust,  unfounded, 
and  unworthy  insinuation.  I  have  always 
recognised  the  principle  that  we  ought  to 
regard  this  matter  in  the  general  interests 
of  the  community,  and  that  industries, 
when  they  are  struggling  in  their  com- 
mencement, ought  to  be  encouraged. 
That  was  why  1  only  asked  for  a  nominal 
royalty  for  the  first  five  years.  If  the 
industry  succeeds,  not  being  overloaded 
with  promotion  money,  and  ultimately 
becomes  a  profitable  undertaking,  I  think 
it  ought  to  pay  its  contribution  to  the 
Public  Exchequer,  and  therefore  there 
ought    to  be  a  terminal  period  for  the 
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nominal  payment.  '  If  tke  tenn  of  five 
years  is  noi/sufficient^  then  it  can  be  re- 
considered at  the  proper  time ;  but  I 
should  like  to  see  the  mining  tried  as  a 
fair  oonmiercial.  experiment.  I, |. cannot 
say  that  has  yet  been  done,  for  the  reason 
I  have  akeady  stated. 

Mb.    PfeltCHAED    MORGAN :  I 

'  .  ■,     ■  .1 

wish  to  tell  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 

some  facts  which  he  does  not  appear  to 

know.  There  have  been  £120,000  ex- 
pended on  the  Morgan  Mine.  I  spent 
£30,000  looking  for  this  gold  before  I 
saw  a  speck  of  it  as  large  as  a  pin's 
head,  and  the  Government  never  inter- 
fered with  me  for  four  years.  The  com- 
pany has  paid  a  dividend  of  £10,600, 
and  the  Woods  and  Forests  Department 
has  received  royalties  to  the  extent  of 
£3,000  in  hard  cash,  or  30  per  cent,  on 
the  amount  paid  in  dividends. 

'  Sib    W.     HARCOURT  :    I    have 

no     doubt,     if     the     hon.     Gentleman 

says    so,    that    that    is    true.     I    take 

my  stand  on  the  principle  I  have 
enunciated — that  these  industries  ought 
not  to  be  interfered  with  by  a  burden  in 
the  early  years ;  but  when  they  develop 
into  a  profitable  undertaking,  I  think 
on  all  fair  and  just  principles  they  ought 
to  pay  their  contribution  to  the  Public 
JBSxchequer. 

Colonel    HOWARD     VINCENT 

(Sheffield,     Central)     said,     he     knew 

nothing  whatever  about  the  promotion 

of  this  company,  or  the  amount  paid  to 
the  vendor,  but  he  could  not  understand 
why  royalties  should  be  levied  by  the 
Crown  upon  the  production  of  gold  or 
any  other  article.  He  hoped  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  would  agree  to  limit  the 
royalty  to  1  per  cent,  over  the  whole 
term  of  the  lease.  The  mine-owners 
would  still  contribute  to  the  Exchequer, 
because  the  income  derived  from  the 
mines  would  be  taxed  as  other  incomes 
were. 

Mr.  LLOYD-GEORGE  (Carnarvon, 

&c.)  said,  he  did  not  wish  to  argue  the 

point  raised  by  the  Chancellor  of   the 

Exchequer  ;  but  he  wished  to  remind 
him  that  the  present  Government  had  not 
made  the  reduction  of  1  per  cent.,  for  it 
was  made  by  their   predecessors — who 
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brought  the  royalty  down  from  3j^  jper' 
cdhi:  to  tHat  figure;  and  he  trusted  the. 
Government  would  see  tKeir  wily  to  ex-  ' 
tend  the  reduced  royalty  for  the  whole ' 
period  the  contract  had  to  run.     He  had . 
visited  the  mines  himself,  and  found  that: 
they  gave  employment  to  200  very  poor 
people,  who  altogether  supported  a  popu- 
lation    of  1,000.     He    hoped    that  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  would  see  ^ 
his  way  to  give  his  favourable  considera- 
tion to  the  whole  matter. 

Mb.  con YBEARE  (Cornwall,  Cam- . 

borne)    said .  that,   in   his   opinion,   the 

royalty  paid  to  the  nation  was  a  very 

proper  thing.     In  gold  mines  abroad — 

in    South    Africa,   America,    and  else? 

where  —  everyone  who  was  com- 
mencing mining  had  to  pay  what 
amounted  to  a  considerable  royalty. 
The  real  point  in  this  matter,  which 
deserved  more  consideration  than  ap- 
parently the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
had  given  it,  was  that  the  gold  royalty  of 
1-1 00th  which  was  to  be  raised  after  five 
years  should  be  raised  solely  on  the 
profits.  However  satisfactory  the  Re- 
port of  the  Royal  Commission  on  Mining 
Royalties  might  be  in  regard  to  Wales, 
in  Cornwall  the  Commission  was  regarded 
as  a  farce,  and  its  result  as  absolutely 
worthless.  The  Commission,  so  far  as 
Cornwall  was  concerned,  was  composed 
of  landlords  and  land  agents,  and,  there* 
fore,  the  grievances  of  Cornwall  never 
received  any  consideration  from  it. 

Amendment,  by  leave,  withdrawn. 

Resolution  agreed  to. 

Resolution  16. 

''That  a  sum,  not  exceeding  £30,287,  be 
granted  to  Her  Majesty,  to  complete  the  sum 
necessary  to  defray  the  Charge  wmch  will  come 
in  course  of  payment  during  the  year  ending  on 
the  31st  day  of  March  1894,  for  the  Salaries 
and  Expenses  of  the  Office  of  the  Commissioners 
of  Her  Majesty's  Works  and  Public  Buildings." 

•Mr.  a.  C.  MORTON  said,  there  was 
a  sum  of  £320  on  the  Votes  for  supply- 
ing double  sashes  to  the  windows  of  the 
Tea  Rooms,  Dining  Rooms,  and  Reading 
Rooms  of  the  House  of  Commons.  He 
understood  the  work  had  not  been  done, 
and  he  wished  to  ask  the  First  Commis- 
sioner of  Works  whether  the  money  had 
been  returned  to  the  Treasury,  or  used  for 
some  other  purpose  ?     He  also  wished  to 
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know  whether  the  atrnctiiral  klterationa 
recommended  by  the  Kitchen  Committee 
ID  order  to  provide  proper  facilities  for 
cooking  wonld  be  carried  out  ?  So  far  m 
he  coDld  see,  the  officei  devoted  to  the 
Kitchen  were  not  fit  for  the  purpose. 
Perhaps  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  would 
also  tell  him  what  deciBiou  he  had  come 
to  with  regard  to  bis  luggestion  that 
more  seats  and  the  means  of  obtaining 
temperance  re&esbmeDts  within  the 
gronnds  should  be  provided  for  visitors 
to  Hampton  Court  Palace  Gardene  ? 
So  as  to  accentuate  his  inquiry  aa  to  the 
£320,  he  would  formallr  move  to  reduce 
the  Vote  by  a  sum  of  £3S0.  ' 

*Mb.  speaker  :  The  subject  which 
the  hon.  Gentleman  last  touched  upon 
does  not  come  under  this  Vote. 

Thb  FIEST  commissioner  of 
WORKS  (Mr.  Shaw  Lsfbtbe,  Brad- 
ford, Central)  said,  it  was  true  that  £320 
was  voted  last  year  for  making  double 
windows  in  certain  rooms  of  the  House. 
He  understood  the  money  had  been  spent 
in  doubling  the  windows  in  the  Tea 
Boom.  He  wonld  consider  the  question 
of  structural  alterations  in  the  Kitchen, 
whieh  he  admitted  was  in  some  respects 
not  all  that  it  should  be.  He  had  con- 
sidered the  subject  of  refreshments  at 
Hampton  Court,  and  he  had  decided 
against  it,  as  there  were  many  refreshment 
houses  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  it 
might  intorfere  with  the  enjoyment  of  the 
people  in  the  Gardens.  He  had  made 
arrangements  that  seats  should  be  pro- 
vided. 

*Mr.  CREMER  said,  it  was  reported 
that  the  First  Commissioner  of  Works 
had  inspected  the  part  of  the  House  in 
which  it  was  suiETgested  that  alterations 
should  be  made  in  conjunction  with  an 
official  who  was  opposed  to  any  structural 
alterations  at  alt.  He  therefore  hoped 
that  the  right  hon.  Gentlemftn  would 
preserve  an  open  mind  upon  the  ntibjcct 
^'ntil  tbe  Committee  had  had  the  oppor- 
tunity of  laying  their  views  before  him. 

Mr.  Runner  (Cheshire,  North- 
wich)  astf<l  whether  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  BiM  considered  the  sugges- 
tions made  with  a  view  to  additional 
accommodation  i^eing  provided  for  the 
hanging  of  hatsX 

[No  reply  was  gJ'eo,] 
Mr.  A.  C.  -VorJ 


Besolntion  agreed  to. 

Subeequent  Resolution  agreed  to, 

BOTAL  UNIYESSITT  OF  IBBLAND. 
Account  [presented  I2th  September} 
>  be  printed.     [No.  415.] 

FI8HEBIB8  (IBBLAND) 
Copy  presented, — of  Ad-intorim  Report 
of  the  Inspectors  of  Irish  Fisheries  (m 
the  Mackerel  Fishing  otT  tbe  Coast  of 
Ireland  during  the  Spring  of  1898  [by 
~  }mmand]  ;  to  lie  apon  the  Table. 

PDBLIC  BKC0BD8  (IRBLAND). 

Copy  presented, — of  Twenty-fifth  B^ 

port  of  the  Deputy  Keeper  of  the  Pnblio 

Records  in  Ireland   [by  Command]  ;  to 

lie  upon  the  Table. 

TRADE  REPORTS  (ANNUAL  BSBIBB). 
Copies  presented, — of  Diplomatic  and 
Consular  Reports  on  Trade  and  Finanoe^ 
Nos.  1289  (Manila),  129U  (Bahia),  and 
1291  (Munich)  [by  Command]  ;  to  lie 
upon  the  Table. 

NATIONALITY  AND  NATURALIZATION 
(MI8CELUNBOD8,  No.  B,  1893). 
Copy  presented, — of  Report  from  Her 
Majesty's  Minister  at  the  Hague  indos- 
iog  a  translation  of  the  Netberland  Lav 
on  Nationality  and  Domicile  of  12th 
December,  1892  (in  continuation  of  Mis- 
cellaneous, No.  4,  1893)  [by  Command]  ; 
to  He  upon  the  Table. 

SOUTH  AFRICA. 
Cypy  presented,— of  Copies  and  Ex- 
tracts of  Correspondence  relating  to  the 
British  South  Africa  Company  in  Ma- 
sbonaland  and  Matabeleland  [ty  Com- 
mand] ;  to  lie  upon  the  Table. 

NAVY  E8TIMATEB,  1893-i  (STATEMENT). 
Copy  presented,— of  Statement  re- 
garding the  probable  insufficiency  of  tbe 
Estimate  for  Vote  14  (Naval  and  Marine 
Pensions,  Gratuities  and  Compassionftte 
Allowances)  [by  Command]  ;  to  lie  upon 
the  Table. 

It  being  after  Six  of  tbe  clock,  Mr. 
Speaker  adjourned  the  House  without 
Question  put. 
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cent,  of  the  imports  and  85  per  cent,  of 
the  exports  were  last  year  conveyed  in 
British  ships  ? 
•The  under  SECRETARY  of 
STATE  FOR  FOREIGN  AFFAIRS 
(Sir  E.  Grey,  Northumberland,  Ber- 
wick) :  As  far  as  Her  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment arc  aware,  no  proposal  has  been 
made  to  place  restrictions  upon  British 
trade  in  any  part  of  Siam.  Hut  Lord 
Dufferin  is  fully  alive  to  the  importance 
of  the  British  commercial  interests  in 
Siam,  and  will  receive  whatever  instruc- 
tions  "may  appear  necessary  in  case  they 
should  be  in  any  way  threatened. 


QUESTIONS. 


EEL  FISHING  IN  LOUGH  NEAGIL 
Mr.  macartney  (Antrim,  S.)  :  I 
beg  to  ask  the  Chief  Secretary  to  the 
Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland  if  he  could 
state  what  rights  exist,  several  or  other, 
of  fishing  for  eels  in  Lough  Neagh ; 
what  instruments  may  be  used  ;  and 
what  protection  has  been  used  by  owners 
or  afforded  by  the  Royal  Irish  Con- 
stabulary to  such  fishery  rights,  and  at 
whose  cost  ? 

The  chief  SECRETARY  for 
IRELAND  (Mr.  J.  Morley,  Newcastle- 
upon-Tyne)  :  The  Inspectors  of  Irish 
Fisheries  state  that  there  arc  considerable 
doubts  as  to  what  rights  exist — several 
or  other — of  fishing  for  eels  in  Lough 
Neagh.  It  would  appear,  however,  that 
the  public  have  exercised  a  right  of 
fishing  for  eels  in  the  lake  probably  since 
the  reign  of  Charles  II.,  and  they  still 
exercise  that  right.  The  instrument  that 
may  be  used  for  the  capture  of  eels, 
(luring  the  open  season,  is  the  coghill 
net;  but  numbers  of  "long"  lines  are 
also  used  by  the  public.  The  former 
instrument  is  subject  to  a  licence  duty  of 
£3  per  season,  but  no  licence  duty  has 
ever  been  fixed  for  the  long  lines.  The 
only  place  where  protection  is  afforded 
by  the  police  is  at  Toome,  where  they 
protect  the  water  bailiffs  in  the  employ- 
ment of  the  Board  of  Conservators. 
The  only  expense  incurred  by  the  police 
is  occasional  subsistence  allowance,  which 
is  borne  by  the  Constabulary  Depart- 
ment. 

SIAM. 
Colonel  HOWARD  VINCENT 
(Sheffield,  Central)  :  I  beg  to  ask  the 
Under  Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign 
Afikirs  if  definite  instructions  will 
be  given  to  Lord  Dufferin  in  ne- 
gotiating with  the  French  Govern- 
ment on  the  Siamese  Question  to 
insist  upon  no  restrictions  being  placed 
upon  British  trade  in  any  part  of  Siam, 
having  regard  to  the  fact  that  93  per 

VOL.  XVII.  [fourth  series.] 


IRISH  NATIONAL  EDUCATION 
EXAMINATIONS. 

Mr.  macartney  :  I  beg  to  ask 
the  Chief  Secretary  to  the  Lord  Lieu- 
tenant of  Ireland  whether  the  Commis- 
sioners of  National  Education  in  Ireland 
communicate  the  results  of  the  examina- 
tion held  in  July  of  candidates  for  the 
Training  Colleges  to  them  or  any  other 
persons  ;  and,  if  not,  whether  he  can 
state  why  not  f  and  whether  there  is  any 
objection  to  publishing  a  Return  of  the 
names  of  the  candidates  admitteil  to 
Drumcondra  and  the  other  Training  Col- 
leges, with  the  percentage  of  their 
answering  as  well  as  that  of  the  rejected 
candidates  ? 

Mr.  J.  MORLEY :  The  practice 
hitherto  has  been  for  the  Commissioners 
to  communicate  the  result  of  the  exami- 
nation to  the  Principals  of  the  Train- 
ing Colleges,  and  it  was  within  the 
discretion  of  the  Authorities  of  the 
Colleges  to  communicate  the  marks  to 
the  candidates  who  passed  the  examina- 
tion, if  these  authorities  thought  proper 
to  do  80.  The  Commissioners  will,  in 
future,  issue  to  the  Manairers  of  the 
Colleges  a  rota  of  the  persons  examined, 
with  a  view  to  its  exhibition  in  the 
respective  Colleges,  indicatini^  by  num- 
bers and  not  by  names  the  cases  of  such 
candidates  as  fail  to  qualify. 

GUN  LICENCES  IN  COUNTY'  LIMERICK. 

Mr.  FINUCANE  (Limerick,  E.)  :  I 
beg  to  ask  the  Chief  Secre^{lry  to  the 
Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland  whether  he 
is  aware  that  Mr.  Timothv  M^Namara, 
Ballinlaw  Athlacca,  County  Limerick, 
has  four  times  applied  for  a  gun  licence 
during  the  past  year,  ami  has  been 
refus^   each    time,    the    gun    being   a 
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present  made  in  the  presence  of  Sergeant 
Kerrisli,  of  BolierarU,  Limerick, 
took  charge  of  the  gun  until  n  liui 
was  obtained  ;  and  bave  Lord  Fermoj 
and  Mr.  Jevers,  J.P.,  recommended  Mr. 
M'Namara  for  a  ticeuce  ;  and,  if  so,  will 
the  licence  bo  granted ;  and,  if  not,  on 
what  grounds  P 

Mb.  J.  MORLEY  :  It  appears  that 
the  gun  rcferrol  to  was  formerly  the 
property  of  one  James  llynu,  who  had  a 
licence  to  keep  it,  and  that  upon  his 
death  in  March,  1892,  the  weapon  watt 
handed  over  to  the  police  by  Ryan's  wife. 
It  has  never  been  in  the  actual  possession 
of  M'Namara,  although  the  original 
licence  for  the  gun  and  a  written  docu- 
ment consenting  to  his  using  it  were 
given  to  him  by  Mrs.  Ryan  in  July, 
1892.  I  understand  that  M'Namara  has 
been  recommended  for  a  licence,  as 
stated  in  the  second  paragraph  ;  such  a 
recommendation,  though  valuable,  would 
not  of  itself  constitute  a  sullicient  reason 
for  tho  grunt  of  a  licence,  as  there  are 
many  other  circumstances  to  bo  con- 
sidered. However,  I  shall  make  inquiry 
into  the  matter. 

MRS.  GI.AD.-!TONE  AND  HER  LIMERICK 
TENASTS. 
Mil.  FIXLTCANE  :  I  beg  to  ask  the 
Chief  Secretary  to  the  Lord  Lieutenant 
of  Ireland  whether  he  is  aware  that  Mr. 
Noonan,  Toomaiine,  Doou,  County 
Limerick,  after  his  evictiou  by  Mrs. 
Gladstone,  was  admitted  inlo  one  of  the 
fann  offices  as  caretaker,  and  has  been 
recently  served  hy  a  writ  from  the 
Superior  Courts  for  possession  OD  a 
qncstlun  of  title  ;  if  so,  has  his  eviction 
been  illegal ;  and  will  tho  landlady  get 
police  assistance  in  removing  the  crops 
off  the   farm  before   tho  case  has  been 

Mk.  J.  MOELEY  :  I  understand  that 

the  ejeclmout  proceedings  recently  insti- 
tuted against  Noonau  arc  limited  to  the 
dwelling-house  only,  to  which  he  was 
re-admitted  as  caretaker  after  his  evictiou 
from  the  house  and  farm  in  February, 
1892.  The  case  is  expected  to  be  heard 
in  November  nest.  It  is  no  part  of  the 
duty  of  the  police  to  assist  in  the  re- 
moval of  crops  from  the  farm,  but  it  will 
be  their  duty  to  preserve  the  public 
peace  should  the  necessity  arise. 
Mr.  Finucane 


TOOMALINE  TEKANTllY  DISPDTE. 

Mr.  finucane  :  I  beg  to  ask  the 
Chief  Secretary  to  the  Lord  Lieutenant 
of  Ireland  whether  Kirwin,  for  whose 
arrest  a  warrant  was  issued  for  threatening 
to  shoot  an  evicted  tenant  at  Toomaiine, 
County  Limerick,  has  been  yet  arrested  ; 
and,  if  not,  will  instructions  be  given  to 
the  Constabulary  to  watch  tho  trial  of 
the  action  for  possession  of  a  dwelliag- 
house  by  Mrs.  Gladstone  against  her 
tenant,  and  in  which  Kirwin  is  an 
essential  witness  ? 

Mr.  J.  MORLEY  :  I  understand  the 
hou.  Member  will  not,  in  tho  interests  of 
justice,  press  this  quest  loo. 

THE  CAVAN  MAGISTRACT. 
Mr.  KNOX  (Cavan,  W.)  :  I  beg  to 
ask  the  Chief  Secretary  to  the  Lord 
Lieutenant  of  Ireland  how  many  Justices 
of  the  Peace  were  appointed  in  tlie 
County  Cavan  during  the  last  12  months 
of  the  term  of  Office  of  tho  late  Adminis- 
tration, and  how  many  of  these  were 
Protestants  and  bow  many  Catholics  j 
how  many  have  been  a|ipoiiited  iu  the 
same  county  during  the  past  12  months, 
and  liow  many  of  these  were  Protestants 
and  how  many  Catholics  ;  whether  he  is 
aware  that  tho  majority  of  Petty  Sessions 
districts  of  the  county  are  still  without  a 
single  Catholic  Justice  of  the  Peace, 
though  the  vast  majority  of  the  people 
arc  Catholics  ;  and  whether  effectual 
steps  will  be  taken  without  further  delay 
to  redress  the  biLlance  ? 

Mit.  J.  MORLEY:  Fifteen  Magis- 
trales  were  appointed  iu  the  County 
Cavun  during  the  last  12  months  of 
Office  of  tho  late  Administration,  of 
whom  one  is  a  Roman  Catholic,  one  a 
Presbyterian,  and  13  are  of  the  Church 
of  Ireland.  Six  Magistrates  have  beeo 
appointed  in  the  same  county  during  the 
last  12  months,  of  whom  four  are  Roman 
Catholics,  one  is  a  Methodist,  and  one 
Church  of  Ireland.  There  are  18  Petty 
ions  in  the  county,  and  at  1 3  of  these 
or  more  Catholic  Justices  of  the 
Peace  attend,  or  arc  eligible  to  btteod. 
Tho  total  number  of  Magistrates  in  the 
ty  is  114,  of  whom  29  are  Roman 
Catholics.  The  Lord  Chancellor  assures 
me  he  is  ready  to  consider  the  names  of 
any  Roman  Catholic  gentlemen  that  may 
be  brought  before  him  as  suitable  for  the 
Commission  of  the  Peace. 
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LONATICS  IS  BELFAST   WORKHOUSES. 

Mb.  KNOX  :  I  beg  to  ask  the  Chief 
Secretary  to  tlie  Lord  Lieutctiaut  of  Ire- 
lau<l  whether  his  «t  tent  ion  has  beeu 
catted  to  tke  eouditioii  of  lunatics  in  the 
'workliooscs  of  Iralaud,  and  especially  at 
Belfast,  as  disclosed  by  the  AuDual 
Beport  of  the  Inspectors  ;  whether  he  is 
aware  iliat  one  of  the  greatest  obstacles 
to  the  romoval  of  these  patients  to  regular 
asylums  is  tiie  fact  Chat  pauper  lunatics 
in  workhouses  are  supported  out  of  the 
poor  rate,  which  is  paid  half  by  the 
owners,  while  pauper  hi na tics  Ju  asylunu 
are  supported  out  of  the  county  cess, 
whieh  is  paid  wholly  by  the  occupiers; 
and  whether  he  wilt  conault  with  hon. 
Members  on  both  sides  of  the  House 
'with  a  view  to  puttiug  au  eud  Xa  this 
stateof  thiuga  ? 

Mb.  J.  MORLEY  ;  The  incidence  of 
taxation  in  respect  to  maintenance  of 
pauper  lunatics  in  district  lunatic  asylums 
and  in  workhouses  is  as  slated,  but  I 
understand  that  the  principal  obstacle  in 
the  way  of  the  transfer  of  inmates  of 
nnsouud  mind  from  workhouses  to  dis- 
trict asylums  lies  iu  the  fact  that  these 
latter  iustitntions  are  so  overcrowded  as 
to  afford  no  accommodation  for  such 
patients.  The  subject  has  been  fully 
dealt  with  in  the  Report  of  the  Depart- 
mental Committee  on  Irish  Lunacy 
Administration  which  was  presented  to 
Parliament  In  1891.  As  regards  the 
case  of  Belfast,  I  am  informed  that  the 
Board  of  Governors  of  the  district 
asylum  nre  providing  increased  accom- 
modation for  the  patients,  aud  it  is 
expected  that  this  accommodation  will 
be  completed  in  a  couple  of  weeks. 
The  workhouse  buildings  are  also 
being  extended  with  a  similar  object. 
With  respect  to  theconcluding  paragraph, 
the  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  may  rest 
assured  that  the  whole  question  is  receiv- 
ing my  most  careful  attention,  and  I 
hope  to  have  an  early  opportunity  of 
conferring  with  the  Inspectors  of  Lunatic 
Asylums  and  ascertaining  what  steps  can 
be  taken  to  lessen  the  overcrowded  condi- 
tion of  these  institutions. 

ACCIDENTS  ON  THE  HIGHLAND 

EAILWAT. 

SfE     W.     WEDDERBURN   (Banff- 

sliba)  :  I  be;  to  ask  the  President  of  the 

Bdard-vf  Trade- Wh«theF- he  will  furnish 


statement  of  accidents  to  mixed  trains 
on  the  Highland  Railway  in  the  last 
few  years  ;  and  will  give  a  Return  show- 
to  what  extent  duriug  the  last  six 
ths  trains  on  that  railway  have  been 
late  iu  their  time  of  arrival  ;  and  of 
what  number  of  vehicles  these  trains 
have  been  composetl,  distinguishing  be- 
tween goods  and  passenger  carriages  ? 

The  president  of  the  BOARD 
OF  TRADE  (Mr.  Mcndella,  Sheffield, 
Brightsidc)  :  I  will  lay  on  the  Table  a 
statement  of  the  accidents  to  mixed  trains 
on  the  Highland  Railway  which  have 
formed  the  subject  of  an  inquiry  during 
the  last  few  years.  The  Board  of  Trade 
have  not  the  other  information  asked  for 
by  the  hon.  Baronet,  but  they  will  com- 
municate with  the  Company  on  the 
subject. 

PORTADOWN  POST  OFFICE. 

Mr.  T.  W.  RUSSELL  (Tyrone,  S.)  : 
I  bej;  to  ask  the  Postmaster  General 
wbetiier  his  attention  has  been  called  to 
the  iusulheient  accommodation  for  the 
public  and  the  employes  at  the  Forta- 
down  Post  Office,  and  if  it  is  intended  to 
build  a  new  Post  OiEce  for  that  town  ? 

The  POSTMASTER  GENERAL 
(Mr.  A.  MoiiLEv,  Nottingham,  E.)  : 
Attention  was  called  some  time  ago  to 
the  insufficient  accommodation  afforded 
in  the  present  Post  Office  at  Portadown, 
and  tlie  question  of  providing  a  new 
Crown  Office  there  has  been  under  con- 
sideration. A  proposal  for  the  acquisi- 
tion of  a  site  and  the  erection  of  a  build- 
ing in  Bridge  Street  has  just  been  re- 
ceived, and  it  will  be  dealt  with  without 

IRISH  POST  OFFICE  SAVINGS  BANKS. 

Mr.  T.  W.  RUSSELL  :  I  beg  to  ask 
the  Postmaster  General  why  the  Table 
showing  the  distribution  of  the  balances 
in  Post  Office  Savings  Banks  in  Ireland 
according  to  counties  has  been  omitted 
for  the  year  1892  ;  and  if  the  Tables  for 
Great  Britain  have  been  published  ? 

Mr.  A.  MORLEY  :  I  understand  the 
hon.  Member  to  refer  to  a  Return  which 
was  moved  for  for  some  years  by  the  late 
Mr.  Whitley.  This  Return  was  pre- 
sented for  the  last  time  in  1890  for  the 
year  ended  Slst  December,  1889,  and  it 
has  not  been  moved  for  since.  The  Re- 
turn is  a  costly  one,  and  the  purposes 
which  it  serves  appear  to  be  hardly  pro- 
portionate to  Its  cdst. 
2  U  2 
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Mr.  T.  W.  RUSSELL  :  I  beg  to  ask 

the  Postmaster  General  whether  the 
halances  iu  Irish  Post  Office  aud  Trustee 
Savings  Banks  for  the  half-year  ending 
30th  June  last  shows  a  decrease  of 
£160,000 ;  and  if  this  is  the  first  half- 
year  since  1883  in  which  there  has  not 
been  an  increase  ? 

Mr.  a.  MORLEY  :  The  estimated 
decrease  in  the  Post  Office  Savings 
Banks,  apart  from  the  Trustees  Banks, 
was  only  £49,000,  or  rather  more  than 
1  per  cent.  The  answer  to  the  last 
paragraph  is  in  the  affirmative.  I  ought 
to  say  that  during  the  first  two  months 
of  the  current  half-year  the  deposits  ex- 
ceeded the  withdrawals  by  about  36,000 
in  number,  and  about  £24,000  in 
amount. 

WAGES   FOR    UNSKILLED   LABOUR   AT 

DEVONPORT. 

Mr.  KEARLEY  (Devonport)  :  I  beg 
to  ask  the  Civil  Lord  of  the  Admiralty 
whether,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  house 
rent  at  Devonport  is  at  least  as  high  as 
at  Deptford  and  Woolwich,  the  Govern- 
ment have  decided  to  make  the  minimum 
standard  rate  of  wages  to  unskilled 
labourers  the  same  as  conceded  to  these 
districts  ? 

The  civil  LORD  of  the  AD- 
MIRALTY (Mr.  E.  Robertson,  Dun- 
dee) :  A  careful  investigation  was  made 
into  the  cost  of  living  (including  rent)  in 
the  various  dockyard  (listricts,  with  the 
result  that,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Board, 
no  basis  could  be  found  ior  a  discrimina- 
tion in  the  rate  of  wages  to  unskilled 
labourers  except  in  the  special  cases  of 
Deptford  and  Woolwich.  The  Admiralty 
is  unable  to  see  its  way  to  any  alteration 
of  this  decision. 

Mr.  KEARLEY  :  Are  the  Admiralty 
aware  that  at  Devonport  the  rent  for  a 
single  room  is  quite  as  much  as  is  paid 
for  a  cottage  in  some  parts  of  the 
country  ? 

Mr.  E.  ROBERTSON  :  There  is  a 
great  difference  in  the  case  of  Woolwich 
and  Deptford  ;  but  we  could  not  find  that 
there  was  any  evidence  which  would  justify 
us  in  discriminating  between  Devonport 
and  any  other  part  of  the  country. 

Mr.  KEARLEY  :  Is  the  Civil  Lord 
prepared  to  receive  evidence  on  this 
question  ?  A  statement  was  made  only 
two  days  ago  to  the  Plymouth  Corpora- 
tion by  the  Labour  Council  of  the  Three 


Towns  that  the  cost  of  living  and  rent 
in  Devonport  was  20  per  cent,  higher 
than  in  London. 

Mr.  E.  ROBERTSON  :  Any  informa- 
tion the  hon.  Gentleman  may  lay 
before  me  will  be  fully  considered. 

COAL  MINERS'  CHECK  WEIGHERS. 

Mr.  WASON  (Ayrshire,  S.)  :  I  beg 
to  ask  the  Lord  Advocate  whether  his 
attention  has  been  called  to  a  defect  in 
"  The  Coal  Mines  Regulation  Act,  1887,** 
under  which  it  would  appear  that,  while 
the  miners  have  the  nominal  power  of 
appointing  a  check  weigher  to  safeguard 
their  interests,  should  the  appointment 
made  by  them  prove  unacceptable  to  the 
mine-owners,  the  latter  have  the  right  to 
terminate  the  men's  contract,  and  inform 
them  that  they  might  work  on  a  new 
contract  provided  that  they  did  not  appoint 
the  same  check  weigher  ;  and  whether 
he  will  take  steps  to  have  the  law 
amended,  so  as  to  ensure  that  the  miners 
are  not  deprived  of  their  legal  right  to 
select  their  own  check  weigher  ? 

•The  lord  ADVOCATE  (Mr. 
J.  B.  Balfour,  Clackmannan,  &c.)  :  It 
appears  from  the  decisions  which  have 
been  pronounced  that  the  right  of  miners 
to  appoint  a  check  weigher  is  not  effec- 
tively secured  to  them  by  the  existing 
law.  The  grievance  pointed  at  in  the 
question  appears  to  me  to  be  a  genuine 
one,  and  I  think  it  is  very  tit  matter  for 
consideration  whether  an  attempt  should 
not  be  made  to  remedy  it  by  legislation. 

EDUCATIONAL     DISPUTES     IN 
GUERNSEY. 

Mr.  CARVELL  WILLIAMS  (Notts, 
Mansfield) :  I  beg  to  ask  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent of  the  Committee  of  Council  on 
Education  whether  the  States  of  Guernsey 
have  recently  passed  a  law  relating  to 
public  primary  education  which  makes 
the  rectors  of  the  parishes  ex  officio 
members  and  Presidents  of  the  School 
Committees,  and  provides  that  the  re- 
ligious instruction  in  the  public  elemen- 
tary schools  shall  be  in  conformity  with 
the  doctrines  of  the  Anglican  Church, 
and  be  under  the  direction  of  the  Eccle- 
siastical Authority  ;  whether  he  is  aware 
that  the  measure  was  strenuously  opposed 
by  the  Nonconformists  of  Guernsey,  who 
have  petitioned  Her  Majesty  to  cause 
inquiry  to  be  made  into  the  educational 
system  existing  in   the  Island  ;  whether 
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the  law,  before  coming  into  force,  must 
receive  the  assent  of  Her  Majesty  ;  and 
whether  there  is  any  objection  to  placing 
a  copy  of  the  law  upon  the  Table  of  this 
House  ? 

The  vice  PRESIDENT  of  the 
COUNCIL  (Mr.  Acland,  York,  W.R., 
Rotherham)  :  From  inquiries  at  the  Privy 
Council  Office,  I  have  ascertained  that 
Petitions  from  certain  merchants  and 
tradesmen  of  the  Island,  from  the  Com- 
mittee elected  to  represent  the  Protestant 
Nonconformists  of  the  Island,  and  from 
the  Presidents  of  a  Committee  named  by 
the  ratepayers  of  the  town  and  parish  of 
St,  Peter's  Port,  have  been  presented 
against  the  law  stated  in  the  Petitions  to 
have  been  passed  by  the  States  of 
Guernsey  relating  to  public  primary  edu- 
cation in  the  Island.  The  law  referred 
to  has  not,  as  yet,  been  received  at  the 
Council  Office.  Such  a  law,  like  other 
permanent  laws  of  the  Island,  must 
receive  the  assent  of  Her  Majesty  in 
Council,  but  no  precedent  can  be  found 
for  laying  a  copy  of  the  law  upon  the 
Table  of  the  House,  even  if  it  had  been 
received. 

Mr.  hartley  (Islington,  N.)  :  Is 
it  not  a  fact  that  the  States  of  Guernsey 
have  a  perfect  right  to  pass  laws  in 
favour  of  denominational  education  ? 

Mr.  acland  :  Yes  ;  but  the  law 
muBt  receive  the  assent  of  Her  Majesty. 

IRISH   COUNTY  CESS  COLLECTORS. 

Mr.  a.  O'CONNOR  (Donegal,  E.)  : 
I  beg  to  ask  the  Chief  Secretary  to  the 
Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland  whether  he 
is  aware  that  in  many  places  in  Ireland 
the  collectors  of  county  cess,  and  bailiffs 
who  make  seizures  in  respect  of  the 
same,  are  in  the  habit  of  requiring  inn- 
keepers to  receive  distrained  cattle  and 
other  seizures  on  their  licensed  premises  ; 
and  whether  it  is  compulsory  upon  inn- 
keepers to  receive  such  seizures  ;  and,  if 
80,  under  what  law  ? 

Mr-.  J.  MORLEY  :  I  am  informed  that 
the  practice  referred  to  does  exist  in  some 
places  in  the  North  of  Ireland,  but  that  in 
other  parts  of  Ireland  the  practice  does 
not  prevail.  It  is  not,  I  am  advised,  com- 
pulsory on  innkeepers  to  receive  such 
seizures,  as  by  the  Act  14  &  15  Vict., 
cap.  92,  it  is  provided  that  except  for 
distress  for  rent  no  animal  can  be  im- 
pounded in  any  other  place  than  the 
nearest  licensed  pound  of  the  county,  un- 


less where  an  assault  shall  be  threatened 
or  a  rescue  anticipated,  and  that  it  be 
necessary  to  put  the  animal  into  a  place 
for  its  safe  detention  and  for  the  safety 
of  the  person  in  whose  custody  it  is. 

Mr.  a.  O'CONNOR  :  Has  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  any  means  of  commu- 
nicating with  the  County  Authorities  ? 
Is  it  not  a  fact  that  the  solicitors  to 
the  County  Authority  of  Donegal  have 
threatened  innkeepers  with  opposition  to 
their  licences  at  the  next  Sessions  ? 

Mr.  J.  MORLEY  :  Donegal  is,  I  am 
told,  one  of  the  counties  in  which  the 
practice  prevails.  I  will  certainly  make 
inquiry. 

THE  UNITED  STATES  MAIL  SERVICE. 
Mr.  field  (Dublin,  St.  Patrick's)  : 
I  beg  to  ask  the  Postmaster  General 
whether  he  is  aware  that  delivery  of  the 
mails  off  the  steamship  TeutoniCy  regard- 
ing which  an  inquiry  was  made,  would 
have  reached  Loudon  sorted  ready  for 
delivery  at  or  about  7.30  a.m.  on  the  6th 
instant  if  a  throughout  service  had  been 
ordered  by  the  Post  Office  Authorities  ; 
and  whether,  in  the  interests  of  the  public, 
it  is  intended  to  continue  the  expeditious 
service  via  Cork,  Kingstown,  and  Holy- 
head, after  the  expiration  of  the  present 
year  ? 

•Mr.  a.  MORLEY  :  If  the  special 
service  referred  to  had  been  used  the 
mails  would  probably  have  arrived  in 
London  about  the  time  stated  ;  but  the 
Teutonic  did  not  bring  a  full  mail  and 
did  not  arrive  at  Queenstown  within  the 
time  laid  down  for  a  special  service. 
The  case,  therefore,  did  not  come  within 
the  conditions  which  govern  the  use  of 
that  service.  No  decision  has  been  ar- 
rived at  on  the  point  referred  to  in  the 
last  paragraph,  but  the  subject  will  be 
carefully  considered  before  the  end  of 
the  year. 

Mr.  sexton  (Kerry,  N.)  :  In  con- 
nection with  this  matter,  has  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  yet  determined  to  issue 
tenders  in  view  of  the  expiration  of  the 
present  contract  ? 

*Mr.  a.  MORLEY  :  It  will  be  a  long 
time  before  the  present  contract  termi- 
nates— it  expires  in  the  year  after  next, 
if  next  year  a  12  months'  notice  \& 
given  to  end  it. 

Mr.  FIELD  :  What  is  the  number  of 
sacks  necessary  to  constitute  a  full  mail  ? 
Is  it  41  ? 
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•Mr.    a.    MORLEY  :     It    does    not 
depend  on  the  actual  number  of  sacks. 

Sir  T.  ESMONDE  (Kerry,  W.)  : 
Could  not  the  contract  be  termiuated  a 
year  hence  by  giving  notice  at  the  end  of 
this  month  ? 

•Mr.  a.  MORLEY  :  No. 

Mr.  DANE  (Fermanagh,  N.)  :  The 
right  hon.  Gentleman  says  the  contract 
expires  in  September,  1895,  providing  a 
year's  notice  is  given.  Could  he  not  give 
that  notice  now  ? 

Mr.  a.  MORLEY  :  I  do  not  quite 
see  how  this  arises  on  the  question.  If 
notice  is  put  on  the  Paper  I  will 
answer  it. 

'dubLiK  City  liAtE  books. 

Mr.  field  :  I  beg  to  ask  the  Chief 
Secretary  to  the  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ire- 
land whether  he  is  aware  that  the  rate- 
books of  the  Collector  General  for  Dublin 
City  now  contained  a  column  headed 
"  Occupiers  (not  liable  to  rates),"  that  did 
not  appear  therein  until  some  few  years 
ago,  and  which  is  an  additional  column 
to  that  authorised  by  the  Franchise  Act 
of  1884;  and  under  what  Act,  or  sup- 
posed Act  or  authority,  this  column  was 
added  ;  whether  Section  63  of  "  The 
Collection  of  Rates  (Dublin)  Act,  1849," 
is  totally  repealed  ;  and,  if  not,  whether 
the  conditions  of  rating  in  that  section 
mentioned  are  in  operation  in  any  part 
of  the  United  Kingdom  except  Dublin  ; 
whether  the  law  which  provides  that 
every  landlord  in  England  shall  notify 
to  the  assessors  of  taxes,  within  14  days 
after  letting  any  lands  or  premises,  the 
names  of  each  incoming  occupier,  or 
some  similar  provision,  can  be  made 
applicable  to  Ireland,  so  that  the  names 
of  occupiers  may  become  known  to  the 
assessors  of  taxes  at  the  earliest  oppor- 
tunity ;  and  whether  the  provisions  of  the 
principal  Jury  Act  for  England,  which 
permits  of  omitted  names  from  the  Jurors' 
Lists  being  added  at  the  annual  revision 
upon  any  person  making  complaint,  will 
be  made  applicable  to  Ireland  ? 

Mr.  J.  MORLEY  :  The  column  re- 
ferred to  was  added  to  the  rate-book 
after  the  passing  of  the  Representation 
of  the  People  Act,  1884,  in  pursuance  of 
the  opinions  of  eminent  counsel  obtained 
by  the  then  Collector  General.  The 
section  mentioned  in  paragraph  2  was 
repealed  by  Section  19  of  the  Represen- 


tation of  the  People  (Ireland)  Act,  1868, 
so  far  as  regards  poor  rate  in  respect  of 
lands,  tenements,  and  hereditaments  of  an 
annual  value  exceeding  £4.  The  hon. 
Member  will  see  that  the  conditions  of 
rating  mentioned  in  Section  63  of  the 
Act  of  1849  are  not  now  in  operation 
in  Dublin.  They  are  not  in  operation  in 
any  part  of  Ireland.  The  matter  re- 
ferred to  in  the  3rd  paragraph  is  worthy 
of  consideration,  and  an  amendment  of 
the  law  in  the  direction  suggested  would 
tend  to  facilitate  the  collection  of  ratea 
in  Ireland.  With  reference  to  para- 
graph 4,  the  Juries  Act  (Ireland),  1871^ 
provides  for  the  annual  revision  of  the 
Jurors'  Lists  and  for  the  insertion  of 
omitted  names  by  the  Parliamentary 
Revision  Courts.  I  am  not  aware  that 
any  amendment  of  these  provisions  ia 
required. 

IRISH  BURIAL  GROUNDS. 

Mr.  FIELD  :  I  beg  to  ask  the  Chief 
Secretary  to  the  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ire- 
land whether  the  Government  intend  to 
bring  in  a  Bill  enabling  the  Guardiana 
of  any  Poor  Law  Union  in  Ireland  to 
acquire  by  purchase,  compulsorily  if 
necessary,  any  land  not  exceeding  one 
acre  immediately  adjoining  any  existing 
ancient  closed  burial  ground  vested  in  the 
Guardians  ? 

Mr.  J.  MORLEY  :  I  am  informed  by 
the  Local  Government  Board  that,  sub- 
ject to  the  restrictions  contained  in 
Section  174  of  the  Public  Health  Act  of 
1878,  and  to  the  provisions  of  the 
Board's  Rules  and  Regulations  respect- 
ing burial  grounds,  which  require  that 
the  land  shall  be  of  a  character  suitable 
for  burial  purposes.  Boards  of  Guardians 
already  possess,  under  Sections  172  and 
173  of  the  Act,  all  the  powers  suggested 
in  the  question. 

MASHONALAND. 

Sir  E.  ASHMEAD-BARTLETT  : 
I  beg  to  ask  the  Under  Secretary  of 
State  for  the  Colonies  whether  Her 
Majesty's  Government  have  confirmation 
of  the  telegrams  in  Tuesday's  papers  that 
bands  of  armed  Matabeles  have  re- 
appeared on  the  borders  of  Maihonaland, 
and  that  the  Mashonas  are  flying  for 
safety  to  the  British  fortifications  ;  and 
whether  his  attention  has  been  called  to 
the  statement  by  the  British  Chaplain  at 
Victoria  that  about  3  o^clock  in  the  after- 
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nooD,  of  July  8,  whilst  holding  a  Sunday 
school,  the  church  and  parsonage  were 
surrounded  by  an  impi  of  Matabele,  who 
were  on  all  sides  massacreing  theMashonas 
without  mercy,  simply  out  of  thirst  for 
blood? 

The  under  SECRETARY  op 
STATE  FOR  THE  COLONIES  (Mr. 
S.  BuxTOX,  Tower  Hamlets,  Poplar)  : 
We  have  no  confirmation  of  the  news 
referred  to.  As  regards  the  second  ques- 
tion, I  am  not  sure  if  I  have  seen  the 
particular  statement  mentioned.  But,  of 
course,  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  Mata- 
bele did  raid  within  the  town  of  Victoria. 
I  may  add  that  Papers  on  the  subject, 
containing  all  the  latest  news  in  our 
possession,  were  presented  yesterday,  and 
will  be  distributed,  I  hope,  on  Monday. 

THE  "CAMPANIA"  MAILS. 

Mr.  MACARTNEY  :  I  beg  to  ask 
the  Postmaster  General  if  he  will  explain 
why  the  mails  per  Campania,  which 
reached  Kingsbridge  on  Friday  last  at 
2.57  p.m.,  were  detained  there  over  three 
hours  and  then  sent  on  to  Kingstown  by 
ordinary  train,  and  the  mail  packet  re- 
tarded in  starting  15  minutes  ? 

Mr.  a.  MORLEY  :  In  the  ordinary 
course  the  mails  would  have  been  con- 
veyed by  the  afternoon  mail  train  from 
Queenstown,  which  would  have  taken 
them  through  t  >  Kingstown.  The  Rail- 
way Company,  however,  ran  a  special 
train  as  far  as  Dublin  for  the  passengers 
and  carried  the  mails  for  England  as  well 
as  those  for.  Dublin  and  the  North  of 
Ireland  in  the  special  train  to  Kingsbridge, 
where  thev  awaited  the  arrival  of  the 
ordinary  mail  train.  On  the  occasion  in 
question  there  would  seem  to  have  been 
some  little  loss  of  time  in  the  transfer  of 
the  bags  to  the  steamer  at  Kingstown, 
and  this  matter  is  being  inquired  into.  I 
do  not  think  that  a  special  train  from 
Kingsbridge  would  have  been  warranted. 

LEEDS  BARRACKS. 

Mr.  JACKSON  (Leeds,  N.)  :  I  beg 
to  ask  the  Secretary  of  State  for  War 
when  the  alterations  to  the  barracks  at 
Leeds  will  be  completed,  and  if  he  can 
state  when  the  barracks  are  likely  to  be 
ready  for  occupation  ? 

The  financial  SECRETARY 
TO  THE  WAR  OFFICE  (Mr.  Woodall, 
Hanlej)  (who  replied)  said  :  It  is  hoped 
that  the  alterations  to  the  barracks  |it 
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Leeds  will  be  completed  by  July,  1894, 
when  the  barracks  are  expected  to  be 
ready  for  re-occupation. 

THE  BRITISH  HONDURAS  CURRENCY. 
Mr.  A.  C.  MORTON  (Peterborough): 
In  the  absence  of  the  hon.  Member  for 
Ross  and  Cromarty,  I  beg  to  ask  the 
Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies 
whether  urgent  representations  continue 
to  be  received  from  British  Honduras, 
protesting  against  the  use  of  a  depreciated 
silver  currency  ;  and  whether  a  decision 
has  now  be<»n  arrived  at  with  respect  to 
the  Petition  from  the  inhabitants,  praying 
for  a  gold  standard  such  as  obtains  in 
other  parts  of  the  British  West  Indies, 
and  which  Petition  has  now  been  under 
consideration  of  Iler  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment for  a  period  of  over  six  months  ? 

Mr.  S.  BUXTON  :  The  answer  to 
the  first  question  is  in  the  affirmative. 
With  regard  to  the  second  question,  the 
existing  currency  of  British  Honduras 
was  established  a  few  years  ago,  after 
very  careful  inquiry  and  consideration, 
and  in  accordance  with  the  general 
wishes  of  the  colonists.  So  serious  a 
measure  as  a  change  of  currency  requires 
very  grave  deliberation,  and  is  receiving 
attention  at  the  hands  of  the  Treasury. 

SCOTCH  SCHOOLMASTERS'  HOUSES. 

Mr.  W.  WHITELAW  (Perth)  :  I 
beg  to  ask  the  Secretary  for  Scotland 
on  what  ground  the  Scotch  Education 
Department  refuses  to  recognise  the 
rental  of  the  schoolmaster's  house  as  part 
of  the  expenditure  on  a  school  required 
before  the  payment  of  the  full'  grant 
earned  ? 

The  secretary  for  SCOT- 
LAND (Sir  G.  Trevelyan,  Glasgow, 
Bridgeton)  :  The  question  put  by  the 
hon.  Member  cannot  be  answered  in 
general  terms,  as  the  circumstances  of 
each  case  may  vary.  If  the  hon. 
Member  will  be  good  enough  to  inform 
me  of  the  case  in  which  a  difficulty  has 
arisen,  I  shall  be  glad  to  explain  the 
grounds  of  the  Department's  action. 

CESS  INCIDENCE  IN  PERTH. 
Mr.  W.  WHITELAW  :  I  beg  to 
ask  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
whether  he  will  cause  an  inquiry  to  be 
made  into  the  incidence  of  the  taxes  of 
cess  and  stent  in  the  City  of  Perth,  with 
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a    view    to    their    reform    in   tlie   uext 
Session  of  Parliament  ? 

•Mr.  J.  B.  BALFOUR  (who  re- 
plied) said  :  Inquiry  will  be  made 
in  regard  to  the    incidence   of    cess   in 

Perth.  I  am  aware  that  dissatisfaction 
has  sometimes  been  expressed  with  re- 
spect to  the  mode  in  which  cess  is  levied 
in  Scotch  burghs,  and  the  inquiry  will 
doubtless  show  whether  there  is  any 
peculiarity  in  the  case  of  Perth,  or  whe- 
ther it  shares  the  objections  which  have 
been  stated  by  some  other  burghs.  It 
can  then  be  considered  whether  a  case 
for  legislation  is  made  out. 

DAVIDSON'S  COUPLINGS. 

Colonel  NOLAN  (Galway,  N.)  :  I 
beg  to  ask  the  Secretary  of  State  for 
War  if  large  quantities  of  Davidson's 
couplings  or  joints  Iiave  been  made  by  the 
War  Office  and  its  contractors  ;  if  the 
War  Office  recognise  Mr.  Davidson,  a 
working  man,  as'  the  inventor ;  and 
what  steps  have  been  taken  by  the  War 
Office  to  procure  a  suitable  award  for  the 
inventor  ? 

Mr.  WOODALL  (who  replied)  said  : 
Considerable  numbers  of  couplings  or 
joints  for  side  arms  for  ordnance  have 
been  made  on  a  plan  suggested  by  Mr. 
Davidson.  He  claims  that  these  joints 
are  covered  by  a  patent  held  by  him,  but 
the  War  Department  is  advised  that  this 
patent  is  bad.  £100  has,  however,  been 
offered  to  Mr.  Davidson  as  an  acknow- 
ledgment of  his  services  in  connection 
with  the  introduction  of  the  joint  in  ques- 
tion into  Her  Majesty's  Service.  Up  to 
the  present  he  has  not  accepted  this 
offer. 

ROTTEN  FRUIT  AT  COVENT  GARDEN. 
Mr.  MACDONA  (South wark,  Rother- 
hithe)  :  I  beg  to  ask  the  President  of  the 
Local  Government  Board  whether,  seeing 
the  great  amount  of  fruit  and  vegetables 
that  is  imported  from  Kotterdam  and 
Hamburg  and  sold  by  auction  at  Covent 
Garden,  St.  Katherine's  Wharf,  and 
Pudding  Lane,  a  great  quantity  of  which 
very  often  arrives  in  a  rotten  state  unfit 
for  human  consumption,  he  will  send  an 
Inspector  or  Inspectors  to  attend  these 
sales  and  empowered  to  prohibit  the  dis- 
posal of  unwholesome  food  amongst 
thickly-populated  districts  ? 

Mr.   W.  Whitelaw 


•The  PRESIDENT  of  the  LOCAL 
GOVERNMENT  BOARD  (Mr.  H.  H. 
Fowler,  Wolverhampton,  E.) :  The 
duty  of  seizing  and,  where  necessary,  ob- 
taining an  order  of  Justices  for  the  de- 
struction of  articles  of  food  which  are 
unfit  for  human  consumption  devolves 
upon  the  Local  Sanitary  Authorities.  I 
am  informed  that  the  authorities  of  the 
Strand  District  and  of  the  City  of 
London  are  exercising  a  careful  super- 
vision in  this  matter. 

Mr.  J.  LOWTHER  (Kent,  Thanet)  : 
Do  I  understand  that  if  the  Local  Au- 
thority fails  to  discharge  its  duty  the  pre- 
cautions are  dropped? 

•Mr.  H.  H.  fowler  :  I  do  not 
know  what  might  happen  in  such  a  case, 
but  I  should  like  to  take  the  opportunity 
of  saying  that  in  the  present  crisis  the 
Local  Authorities  are  doing  everything 
they  can  to  carry  out  the  directions  of 
the  Local  Government  Board. 

Mr.  a.  C.  MORTON  :  May  I  ask 
whether  fruit  and  vegetables  coming 
into  the  Port  of  London  by  water  are  not 
inspected  at  all  times  by  the  Port  Sani- 
tary Authority  ? 

•Mr.  H.  H.  fowler  :  Of  that  I  am 
not  aware ;  but  as  my  hon.  Friend  is  a 
member  of  that  Authority,  he  probably 
knows  more  about  the  matter  than  I  do. 
I  think  the  Port  Sanitary  Authority  of 
London  is  pre-eminently  distinguished  on 
the  present  occasion  for  the  admirable 
manner  in  which  it  has  discharged  its 
duty. 

Mr.  a.  C.  MORTON:  That  is  so, 
Mr.  Speaker.  Not  only  are  these  things 
inspected  now,  but  they  have  been  in- 
spected at  all  times. 

YORK  CAVALRY  BARRACKS. 

Mr.  butcher  (York)  :  I  beg  to 
ask  the  Secretary  of  State  for  War  what 
further  information  he  can  give  with  re- 
ference to  the  sub-letting  of  the  Govern- 
ment contract  for  the  painting  of  the 
Cavalry  Barracks  at  York,  and  the  rate 
of  wages  paid  by  the  sub-contractor ; 
what  are  the  wages  paid  by  such 
sub-contractor  to  the  workmen  employed 
in  connection  with  the  work  contracted 
for  ;  whether  such  wages  are  below  the 
wages  generally  accepted  in  the  district 
for  competent  workmen  of  the  class  em- 
ployed ;  and  having  regard  to  the  Reso- 
lution of  this  House  of  Idth  February^ 
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1891,  what  steps  the  Government  pro- 
pose to  take  in  the  matter  ? 

Mb.  WOODALL  (who  replied)  said  : 
Looked  at  from  the  present  standpoint, 
there  may  be  said  to  have  been  some 
irregularity  in  this  contract,  which  was  a 
triennial  one,  anterior  to  the  Resolution  of 
the  House  of  the  13th  of  February, 
1891.  Care  will  be  taken  to  have  the 
rates  of  wages  provided  for  in  the  next 
triennial  contract ;  but,  from  the  informa- 
tion furnished,  there  does  not  appear  to 
be  any  reason  to  suppose  that  the  wages 
paid  were  lower  than  those  generally  in 
force  in  the  district. 

Mb.  butcher  :  What  are  the  rates 
of  wages  paid  to  painters  and  painters^ 
labourers  ? 

Mb.  WOODALL  :  There  is  no  obliga- 
tion  in  the  contract  to  pay  the  current 
rate  of  wages,  the  contract  having  been 
made  three  years  ago,  before  the  passing 
of  the  House  of  Commons*  Resolution  ; 
and,  therefore,  I  do  not  see  it  is  neces- 
sary to  give  the  information  asked  for. 

Mb.  butcher  :  But  in  the  contract 
under  discussion  is  there  not  a  clause 
with  respect  to  the  payment  of  wages 
fluch  as  are  accepted  in  the  district  ? 

Mb.  WOODALL  :  This  contract  was 
made  more  than  three  years  ago,  and  no 
conditions  are  enjoined  in  it  with  regard 
to  the  payment  of  the  current  rate  of 
wages. 

Mb.  butcher  :  None  as  to  the 
wages  accepted  in  the  district  ? 

Mb.  WOODALL:  No;  the  contract 
was  made  before  the  House  passed  this 
Resolution,  but  every  contract  made 
subsequent  to  the  House  of  Commons' 
Resolution  contains  a  stipulation  that  the 
current  rate  of  wages  shall  be  paid. 

FLOODS  OF  THE  INDUS. 

SibR.  temple  (Surrey,  Kingston)  : 
I  beg  to  ask  the  Under  Secretary  of 
State  for  India  whether  he  is  aware  that 
breaches,  owing  to  floods  of  the  Indus, 
have  been  so  frequent  in  the  railway 
leading  to  Karachi,  in  Scinde,  as  to  inter- 
fere seriously  with  the  trade  of  that  port ; 
and  whether  he  will  ascertain  what 
steps  are  being  taken  by  the  Govern- 
ment to  prevent  recurrence  of  the  diffi- 
culty ? 

The  UNDER  SECRETARY  of 
STATE  FOB  INDIA  (Mr.  G.  Russell, 
North  Beds.) :  The  Secretary  of  State 
is  aware,  from  notices  in  the  newspapers,  ^ 


of  the  damage  caused  by  the  recent 
floods  to  the  line  of  the  North  Western 
Railway  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Karachi. 
The  Secretary  of  State  is  confident  that 
the  Government  of  India  will  spare  no 
effort  to  maintain  the  efficiency  of  the 
railway  communications  with  Karachi, 
and  sees  no  reason  to  call  for  a  special 
Report. 

THE  "NEW  YORK"  MAILS. 

Sib  F.  EVANS  (Southampton)  :  I 
beg  to  ask  the  Postmaster  General  at 
what  hour  the  mails  by  the  steamship 
JVew  Yorky  via  Southampton,  were 
received  at  the  General  Post  Office,  and 
at  what  hour  the  mails  by  the  steam- 
ship Teutonic  were  received  at  the  same 
place,  last  week  ;  and  if  he  can  state  what 
porportion  of  the  mail  matter  from  the 
United  States  consists  of  letters,  and 
what  proportion  of  newspapers  and 
printed  matter  ? 

Mb.  a.  MORLEY  :  The  mails  from 
the  United  States  brought  by  the  New 
York  arrived  at  the  General  Post  Office 
at  9.65  a.m.  on  the  6th  inst.,  and  those 
by  the  Teutonic  at  1.29  p.m.  on  the 
same  day.  The  proportion  of  letters  to 
newspapers  and  printed  matter  in  the 
mails  from  the  United  States  is  approxi- 
mately 1  to  5. 

THE  KERRY  MAGISTRACY. 

Sib  T.  ESMONDE  (Kerry,  W.)  :  I 
beg  to  ask  the  Chief  Secretary  to  the 
Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland  if  he  can 
state  how  many  Nationalist  Magistrates 
have  been  appointed  in  the  constituency 
of  West  Kerry  during  the  past  12 
months  ;  and  whether  any  more  will  be 
appointed  ? 

Mb.  J.  MORLEY  :  The  Lord  Chan- 
cellor  is  unable  to  give  the  numbers  for 
West  Kerry,  as  distinguished  from  the 
county  ;  but  for  the  entire  county  the 
number  of  gentlemen  appointed  to  the 
Commission  of  the  Peace  during  the  past 
12  months  is  19,  of  whom  12  are  believed 
to  be  Roman  Catholics.  No  official 
record  exists  as  to  the  political  opinions 
of  these  gentlemen.  As  regards  the 
second  paragraph,  I  can  only  give  the  hon. 
Baronet  the  same  reply  that  I  have  given 
to  the  hon.  and  learned  Member  for  West 
Cavan-^namely,  that  the  Lord  Chancellor 
assures  me  he  is  ready  to  consider  the 
names  of  any  gentlemen  which  may  be 
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brougbt  before  him  e 
Oommissiou. 

DB.  OREIG'S  CASE. 
Mk.  T.  W.  RUSSELL  :  I  beg  to  ask 
the  Under  Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign 
Affairs  whctherlic  uau  give  an;  explaan- 
tiot)  aa  to  the  delay  on  the  part  of  the 
Chiuese  Government  in  settling  the  ad- 
mitted claims  of  Dr.  Greig  ? 

■SikE.  GRKY:  In  bis  latest  Despatch 
on  tbo  Kiibjcct  Mr.  O'Conor  stated  that 
be  had  again  brought  the  question  of 
Dr.  Greig's  compensiation  before  the 
Tsuniyi  Yamen,  nlien  he  was  informed 
that  it'  would  be  settled  ou  the  terms 
already  agreed  upon,  but  that  the  delay 
was  owing  to  difficulties  which  bad 
arisen  with  tbo  Local  Authorities. 

Mr.  T.  W.  RUSSELL  :  This  matter 
has  beeu  a  long  time  in  settlement.  Will 
the  hon.  Baronet  give  his  attention  to  it 
during  the  Recesn  ?  I  am  not  interested 
in  Dr.  Greig  specially,  but  I  have  an 
interest  in  the  missionaries  of  the  Irish 
Presbyterian  Church. 

•Sir  E.  grey  :  I  quite  admit  there 
has  been  a  deplorable  delay,  but  we  have 
only  recently  succeeded  in  getting  the 
Chinese  Government  to  admit  the  prin- 
ciple of  the  claim.  The  Govermnent 
have  no  intention  of  allowing  the  matter 
to  drop. 

THE  INDIAN  BUDGET. 

^m  R.  TEMPLE  :  I  beg  to  ask  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  whether,  in 
reference  to  the  progress  of  Supply,  be 
can  meniion  approximately  the  date  on 
which  he  hopes  to  cause  the  Indian 
Budget  to  be  laid  before  the  House  ? 

The  chancellor  or  the  EX- 
CHEQUER(SirW.HiRCOCRT,  Derby): 
The  Indian  Budget  will  be  taken  on  the 
day  fixed  for  the  Second  Reading  of  the 
Appropriation  Bill. 

Sir  R.  temple  ;  When  will  thai 
he? 

Sir  W.  HARCOURT  :  I  think  the 
hon.  Baronet  is,  perhaps,  in  as  good  a 
position  ns  I  am  to  answer  that 
qiieRtion. 

Sir  E.  ASHMEAD-BARTLETT  : 
Will  the  Indian  Budget  be  put  down 
before  the  Appropriation  Bill  " 

Sir  W.  HARCOURT:  The  Appro- 
priation Bill  takes  precedi 

Mr,  J.  Morley 


SATURDAY  SITTINGS. 

Sir  R.  temple  :  I  beg  to  ask  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  whether  it 
be  understood  that  in  the  event  of  a 
Sitting  being  held  on  Saturday  next  the 
Adjournment  of  the  House  will  l)e  moved 

"  o'clock  ? 
[R  W.  HARCOURT  :  If,  as  I  hope, 
the  Irish  Votes  are  concluded  to-d&j, 
there  will  then  be  two  days  to  dispose  of 
the  remainder  of  Supply.  As  far  as  I 
cat)  gather,  there  is  a  universal  feeling 
that  Supply  should  be  brought  to  a  cloge 

early  as  possible.  If  that  is  so.  I  do 
not  think  it  would  be  wise  at  the  present 
moment  to  fix  a  pa.nicular  boar  for 
the  conclusion  of  the  Sitting  ou  Satur- 

Mr.  T.  W.  RUSSELL  :  Is  there  M>y 
precedent  for  taking  Irish  Supply  iu  oae 

Sir  W.  HARCOURT  :  I  am  not  pre- 
pared to  answer  that  question. 

SWAZILAND. 
Sir  R.  TEMPLE :  I  beg  to  ask  tb« 

Under  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies 
whether,  before  the  House  adjourns  for 
the  Recess,  he  will  lay  upon  the  Table 
the  latest  Papers  regarding  Swaziland, 
including  the  Convention? 

Mk.  S.  BUXTON  :  As  T  have  before 
explained,  no  Convention  has  yet  been 
concluded,  and  the  question  whether 
Papers  can  be  laid  before  the  Adjourn- 
ment must  depend  on  whether  the  nego- 
tiations respecting  such  Convention  are 
or  are  not  concluded  before  that  date.  I 
cannot  lay  incomplete  Papers. 

SOMERSET  AND  THE  COAL  STRIKE. 
Mr.  BARLOW  (Somerset,  Frome)  ; 
I  beg  to  ask  the  Secretary  of  Stat«  for 
the  Home  Department  whether  he  ii 
aware  that,  although  there  has  not  been 
the  slightest  disturbance  in  the  Somerset 
coal  district  during  the  strike,  yet  large 
numbers  of  extra  police  have  been  drafted 
into  the  district;  and  whether  be  has 
any  power  to  prevent  the  Local  Authori- 
ties acting  thus  ? 

The  SECRETARY  of  STATE  fob 
THE  HOME  DEPARTMENT  (Mr. 
AsQiiTH,  Fife,  E.)  :  I  have  telegraphed 
to  the  authorities  in  Somersetshire  ou 
this  matter,  but  have  as  yet  received  no 
reply.  When  it  arrives  I  will  show  it 
privately    to    the    hon.    Membor.     Bnt 
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whether  the  statement  is  true  or  not,  I 
must  point  out  that  the  matter  rests  in 
the  discretion  of  the  Local  Authorities, 
and  that  I  have  no  power  to  interfere. 

COFFEE  TAVERN  PROPRIETORS  AS 
LICENSING  MAGISTRATES. 

Mr.  AGG- GARDNER  (Chelten- 
ham) :  I  beg  to  ask  the  Secretary  of 
State  for  the  Home  Department  whether 
Magistrates,  who  are  proprietors  of  coffee 
taverns,  wholly  or  in  part,  can  adjudicate 
on  and  withhold  licences  from  public- 
houses  within  the  area  in  which  their 
taverns  are  situated  ;  and,  if  so,  whether 
he  will  take  steps  to  apply  to  such 
Magistrates  the  disqualification  from 
acting  in  licensing  cases  which  attaches 
to  those  Justices  who  are  interested, 
however  remotely,  in  public-house  pro- 
perty ? 

Mr.  ASQUITH  :  The  Magistrates  in 
question  are  not  disqualified  from  adjudi- 
cating in  licensing  cases.  I  do  not  in- 
tend to  propose  any  change  in  the  law 
applicable  to  the  matter. 

THE  PISTOLS  BILL. 

Mr.  HOPWOOD  (Lancashire,  S.E., 
Middleton)  :  T  beg  to  ask  the  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer  whether  he  has  now 
ascertained  that  the  Pistols  Bill  is  a 
controversial  measure  ;  and  whether  the 
Government  will  proceed  with  it  at  un- 
timely hours  against  the  feeling  of  many 
of  their  supporters  ? 

Sir  W.  HARCOURT  :  I  think  that, 
on  the  whole,  the  House  has  treated  this 
as  a  non-controversial  Bill. 

THE   CHOLERA. 

Mr.  round  (Essex,  N.E.,  Harwich): 
I  beg  to  ask  the  President  of  the  Local 
Government  Board  whether  there  is  any 
foundation  for  the  statement  made  in 
some  newspapers  to  the  effect  that  the 
precautious  taken  by  the  Port  Sanitary 
Authorities  of  Harwich  against  cholera 
have  failed  ? 

Mr.  H anbury  (Preston)  :  May  I, 
at  the  same  time,  ask  whether  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  has  any  information 
with  regard  to  an  alleged  outbreak  of 
cholera  in  Ashbourne,  Derbvshire  ? 

•Mr.  H.  H.  fowler  :  In  answer  to 
the  first  question,  I  am  not  aware  that 
there  is  any  justification  for  the  state- 
ment which  has  appeared  in  the  public 
Press.     I  believe  that  the  Port  Sanitary  I 


Authority  of  Harwich  have  appointed  a 
Sanitary  Inspector  for  the  special  duty  of 
boarding  ships  coming  within  the  limits 
of  the  port,  and  that  the  Orders  of  the 
Local  Government  Board  are  being 
carried  out.  I  am  in  communication 
with  the  Port  Sanitary  Authority,  and  I 
see  no  reason  for  charging  them  with  any 
neglect  of  duty.  They  are  incurring  a 
heavy  expense,  as  all  the  authorities  in 
the  Kingdom  are,  with  reference  to  this 
unfortunate  outbreak.  The  case  of  Ash- 
bourne is,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  a  serious 
one.  Thirteen  persons  have  been 
attacked  with  choleraic  diarrhoea,  and 
eight  deaths  have  occurred.  That  is  an 
extraordinary  proportion,  even  in  severe 
cases  of  the  disorder,  but  I  find  upon 
investigation  that  the  whole  of  the 
persons  attacked  lived  in  one  courtyard 
and  drank  from  one  well.  The  water 
is,  I  am  afraid,  very  suspicious. 
The  Local  Authority  have  stopped 
the  use  of  it,  and  are  taking  all  the 
precautions  they  can.  We  have  no  in- 
formation of  any  spread  of  the  disease 
outside  the  courtyard.  Perhaps  the 
House  will  allow  me  to  take  this 
opportunity  of  stating  that  the  general 
report  to-day  from  all  parts  of  the 
Kingdom  is  satisfactory.  There  are  no 
cases  whatever  at  Cleethorpes  ;  and  at 
Hull  there  have  been  no  deaths,  and 
there  are  only  two  cases  in  hospital.  A 
case  is  report e<i  in  the  papers  this  after- 
noon— and  I  am  sorry  to  say  the  report  is 
correct — of  a  person  living  at  Ashton- 
under-Lyne  who  went  on  a  trip  to 
Cleethorpes,  and  on  his  return  was 
attacked  with  cholera  or  choleraic 
diarrhoea,  to  which  he  has  succumbed, 
I  asked  Dr.  Thorne  Thorne  to  give  his 
opinion  on  the  present  state  of  the 
epidemic,  and  he  writes  to  me  as 
follows  : — 

"  Having  re^rd  to  the  time  of  year  throngh 
which  we  have  paw?e<l  Bince  fatal  attacks  of 
choleraic  character  first  commenced  at  one 
point  of  our  Eastern  Coast,  the  comparatively 
sporadic  character  of  the  disease  is  a  distinctly 
hopeful  feature,  and  the  activity  of  Sanitary 
Authorities  is  even  more  hopeful  as  regards  the 
future." 

I  think,  on  the  whole,  that  the  House 
may  rest  satisfied  that  affairs  are  mend- 
ing— not  to  put  it  any  stronger  at  the 
present  time — and  that  they  are  not 
retrograding  at  all. 

Mr.  POWELL  WILLIAMS  (Bir- 
mingham, S.)  :  Are  steps  being  taken  to 
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have  B.  thorough  sdeotific  examiDation 
iato  the  clmracter  of  the  outbreak  at  | 
Aohboiirrie  ? 

•Mr.  II.  H.  FOWLER  :  Steps  will  be 
taken.  The  Local  Government  Board 
will  make  a  thorough  iuquiry  into  the 
matter. 

Mr.  BRUNNER  (Cheshire,  North- 
wich)  :  May  I  ask  whether  meilicat  men 
all  over  the  country  have  been  invited  to 
asBipt  the  Local  Goverament  Board  in 
ancertaining  the  exact  character  of  the 
disease  where  it  has  appeared  throughout 
the  ooUDtry  ? 

•Mr.  H.  H.  fowler  :  Every  district 
has  a  Medical  Officer  of  Health,  and  in 
no  case  has  any  outbreak  taken  place 
without  our  sending  down  a  Medical 
Inspector  to  make  an  examination 
specially  for  ourselves.  I  am  quite  sure 
that  the  Medical  Profession  will  be  now, 
as  they  always  have  been,  ready  to  give 
the  greatest  help  to  the  Local  Govern- 
ment Board. 
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Mr.  TOMLINSON  :  May  I  aak  whe- 
ther, in  order  to  prevent  the  overburdening 
of  hon.  Members,  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
mau  will  move  the  Adjournment  of  the 
House  directly  the  Government  Busineas 
has  beeu  completed  ? 

Sib  W.  HARCOURT  :  That  is  my 
intention. 

Mr.  J.  LOWTHER  (Kent,  Thanot):  I 
hope  during  the  remainder  of  the  Session. 

Mr.  BARTLEY  :  Will  the  Savinga 
Banks  Bill  be  taken  to-night  ? 

Sir  W.  HARCOURT  :  I  hope  h  wUl 
be  taken  to-night.  The  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman the  Member  for  St.  George's^ 
Hanover  Square,  suggested  it  might  be 
dealt  with  as  non-controversial  if  an 
agreement  could  be  come  to  with  the 
bankers.  Negotiations  have  been  going 
on  witli  the  bankers,  and  I  yesterday  re< 
ceived  an  assurauce  from  them  that  they 
are  satisfied  with  the  agreement  that  hu 
been  come  to  with  the  Government  to 
alter  the  figure  from  £100  to  £50  as  the 
limit  of  the  annual  deposit.  It  therefore 
may  be  taken  that  the  bankers  have 
[  agreed  to  the  Bill  as  ameuded  iu  that 
I,  and  I  hope  there  will  be  no  oppo- 
sition to  it. 

Sir  A.  EOLLIT  (Islington,  S.)  :  Is 

intended  to  take  the  Merchant  Shipping 

ill  to-night  ? 

Sir  W.  HARCOURT  :  Yes ;  I  have 
received     a     communication    from     the 


THE  COUnSE  OF  PUBLIC  BUSINESS. 

•Mr.  TALBOT  (Oxford  University)  : 
Will  the  Expiring  Laws  Continuance  i 
Bill  be  taken  to-night  ? 

Sir  W.  HARCOURT  :  It  will  not  be 
taken  to-uigbt. 

"Mr.  TALBOT  :  Will  it  be  taken  this 

•Mr  TaSbOT^  Ys\^  iisb^^'d'aw  i  Chamber  of  Shipping  exposing  a  hope 
attention  to  parts  of  certain  Acts 
included  in  tlie  Bill,  I  should  be  glad^ 
know  when  the  Bi" 

were  told  on  Monday  by  tho  Secretary  to 
the  Treasury  that  the  Bill  would  be 
taken  to-night,  and  some  of  us  are  here 
at  some  inconvenience.  Caouot  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  now  name  a  day 
for  taking  it  ? 

Sir  W.  HARCOURT:  I  am  en- 
deavouring to  consult  the  couvenionce  of 
the  House,  and  I  thought  it  better  we 
should  first  dispose  of  Bills  on  which  no 
discusfiioti  is  likely  to  arise.  We  could 
take  the  Expiring  Laws  Contiuuance 
Bill  when  we  have  more  time  at  our 
disposal. 

•Mr.  TALBOT  :  I  quite  agree  with 
that,  but  I  think  we  are  entitled  to  a 
little  notice  as  to  when  the  Bill  is  to  bt: 

Sir  W.  HARCOURT  :  I  think  I  can 
relieve  the  hon.  Member's  mind  for  tbit 
week,  at  any  rate. 

Mr.  Powell  WHUami 


y^  I  that  the  Second  Reading  will  be  taken, 
BO  that  it  may  be  considered  by  a   Com- 
be" takenrWe  I  "'^'^^  '^"""s  "■«  ^«'=^''- 

ORDERS    OF    THE    DAV. 

SUPPLY.— COMMITTEE. 
Sdppli— ^wnsidered  in  Committee. 

(Iu  the  Committee.) 
CIVIL  BEBVICEa  AND  EEVKNtTE 

departments,  1893-*. 
Class  II. 

L  £2,764,  to  complete  the 
Household  of  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland. 

Mr.  T.  W.  RUSSELL  said,  this  was 
not  a  controversial  Vote  in  the  ordinary 
sense,  but  lie  wished  to  draw  attention  to 
an  item  of  £789  for  the  Chapel  Royal. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  that  Cha[Ml  was  not 
now  used  by  the  Lord  Lieutenant,  nor 
was  it  used  by  anyone  extensively.  As 
a  rule,  the  Lord  Lieutenant  attended  the 


for 
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Royal  Hospital  Chapel  in  the  morniDg 
and  St.  Patrick^s  Cathedral  in  the  after- 
noou.  Now,  he  had  no  desire  to  interfere 
with  any  vested  interests,  but  it  did 
appear  to  him  that  the  item  simply 
appeared  in  the  Vote  because  it  had  been 
in  previous  years^  Estimates,  and  he  de- 
sired to  know  whether  it  was  to  he  con- 
tinued in  the  future  ? 

Mr.  J.  MORLEY  :  I  do  not  think 
the  services  at  the  Chapel  have  been 
discontinued. 

Mr.  T.  W.  RUSSELL  said,  he  did 
not  deny  that  services  were  still  held 
there,  but  he  was  assured  that  they  were 
not  attended  by  the  Lord  Lieutenant  and 
his  Household  ;  and  the  question  was — 
Was  it  worth  while  to  continue  to  main- 
tain the  Chapel  ? 

Mr.  J.  MORLE  Y  :  Although  it  is  the 
fact  that  the  Lord  Lieutenant  attends  the 
Royal  Hospital  Chapel  in  the  morning 
and  St.  Patrick^s  Cathedral  in  the  after- 
noon, I  believe  that  during  the  Dublin 
season  he  also  attends  the  Chapel  Royal. 
I  will  make  inquiries  into  the  matter. 

Mr.  a.  C.  MORTON  said,  ho  re- 
membered that  when  the  Party  of  the 
hon.  Member  for  South  Tyrone  (Mr. 
T.  W.  Russell)  was  in  power  he  never 
assisted  the  opposition  which  was  re- 
peatedly raised  to  that  item. 

Mr.  T.  W.  RUSSELL  said,  that  if  he 
desired  to  reply,  he  might  point  out  that 
the  hon.  Member  for  Peterborough  and 
his  friends,  who  always  resisted  the 
Closure  while  they  were  in  Opposition, 
now  supported  it  without  a  murmur. 

Mr.  sexton  said,  he  supposed  the 
hon.  Member  for  South  Tyrone  would 
admit  that  it  was  a  matter  within  the 
Lord  Lieutenant^s  own  discretion  as  to 
what  church  he  should  attend.  He  was 
surprised  at  the  intervention  of  the  hon. 
Member,  seeing  that  in  the  course  of  the 
Debates  on  the  Home  Rule  Bill  he 
evinced  such  groat  anxiety  that  the  Civil 
servants  in  Ireland  should  not  be  de- 
spoiled of  any  of  their  rights.  Did  he 
wish  that  the  Chaplain,  Reading  Clerks, 
and  Organist  of  the  Chapel  Royal  should 
he  deprived  of  their  pensions,  &c.,  and  of 
their  vested  interests  ? 

Mr.  T.  W.  RUSSELL  :  I  said  I  had 
no  desire  to  touch  any  vested  interest. 
I  only  wanted  to  know  if  the  Vote  was 
to  be  kept  no  in  f atare  years. 

Mr.  a.  «J.  BALFOUR  (Manchester, 
£.)  :  The  hon.  Member  for  North  Kerry 


(Mr.  Sexton)  has  come  forward  in  quite 
a  new  capacity.  I  recollect  that  on  this 
Vote,  for  a  number  of  years  in  succes- 
sion, long  Debates  were  raised  upon  each 
item,  from  that  of  the  Chaplain's  salary 
down  to  that  of  a  certain  drummer  boy. 
But  the  hon.  Member  now  comes  forward 
as  a  supporter  of  every  appanage  of  the 
Castle,  although  he  is  aware  that  the 
Lord  Lieutenant  must  be  a  Protestant. 

Mr.  sexton  :  I  merely  spoke  in  an 
interrogatory  vein. 

Mr.  a.  J.  BALFOUR  :  It  must  be 
evident  to  the  Committee  that  this  is  a 
question  which  cannot  be  considered 
apart  from  other  questions  connected 
with  the  Lord  Lieutenant's  Household. 
If  we  are  going  to  retain  Dublin  Castle 
we  must  keep  up  its  staff,  with  all  cir- 
cumstance and  pomp,  and  we  should  not 
be  well  advised  in  cutting  it  down  in  a 
niggardly  spirit. 

Vote  agreed  to. 

2.  £24,028,  to  complete  the  sum  for 
Chief  Secretary  for  Ireland — Offices. 

Mr.  T.  W.  RUSSELL  said,  that  no 
one  would  contend  that  this  was   not  a 
Vote    that   might    be   legitimately   dis- 
cussed.    In  former  years  this   Vote  had 
taken  as  much  as  three  nights,   but  now 
the   Chancellor  of  the   Exchequer  sug- 
gested that  the  whole  of  the  Irish  Votes 
might  be  disposed  of  in  one  Sitting.     He 
assured    the   right   hon.    Gcntloman    he 
proposed  to  raise  only  specific  questions^ 
and  that   he  had  no  intention  of  making 
a  sporadic  raid   across  the  whole  Irish 
question.     It  ought  to  be   remembered 
that    there    had    been     no    opportunity 
during  this  long  Session  of  dealing  with 
Irish    administration.     There   had   been 
opportunities  for  asking    questions,  but 
there  could  be  no  argument  on  them  ; 
and  there  had  been  Motions  for  the  Ad- 
journment   of   the    House — indeed,    he 
himself   had   been    responsible    for  that 
operation  twice — but  those  Motions  had 
to  be  confined  to  a  definite  matter  beyond 
which  no  one  could  go.     There  had  been 
no  occasion  on  which  the  whole  question 
of   Irish  aiiministration  could  be  raised, 
and,   therefore,  he  submitted  that   they 
were  entitled  to  discuss  it  on  the  Vote  for 
the  salary  of  the  Minister  responsible  to 
the  House  of  Commons  for  Irish  affairs.. 
The  first  point  he  wished  to  touch  upon 
was  the  condition  of  the  dark  area  io 
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Clare,  Kerry,  aad  LiDierick.  When  he 
last  moN'od  the  Adjourumeut  of  the 
House  ou  this  qiiestiou  the  Chief  Secre- 
tary objected — and  he  had  some  fair 
groiiud  for  the  objection — that  he  had 
literally  raised  the  question  before  the 
Clare  Assizes  were  over.  That  could 
not  be  said  now  ;  and  if  they  took  the  two 
last  Spring  and  Summer  Assizes  for 
Clare,  Kerry,  and  Limerick,  they  would 
find  that  2Q  agrarian  cases  were  sent  to 
juries.  What  happened  ?  He  proposed 
only  to  give  a  bald  statement  of  thefacts, 
which  would  show  better  than  anything 
else  the  real  condition  of  those  three  dis- 
tricts. Not  a  single  conviction  was 
obtained  in  any  agrarian  case.  There 
were  19  acquittals,  six  disagreements  of 
the  juries,  and  one  adjournment.  The 
fact  was  that  in  these  counties,  in  all 
agrarian  cases  touching  questions  of  land 
and  politics,  it  had  been  absolutely  im- 
possible to  get  a  single  conviction. 
Surely  that  in  itself  constituted  a  serious 
state  of  affairs.  It  was  all  very  well  for 
The  Daily  News  to  talk  about  County 
Clare  as  though  it  was  a  standing  joke  ; 
but  it  was  a  place  in  which  Her  Majesty's 
subjects  had  to  live  ;  tliey  had  to  pay 
taxes  for  protection,  and  the  Government 
did  not  appear  to  be  able  to  afford  them 
that  protection,  because  in  the  19  cases 
in  which  there  were  acquittiils,  the  juries, 
according  to  the  Judges,  rejected  the 
clearest  possible  evidence.  Was  this 
state  of  things  an  improvement  on  that 
which  had  prevailed  in  the  past  ? 
Under  the  late  Government,  after  the 
passing  of  the  Crimes  Act,  giving  power 
to  change  the  venue,  231  persons  were 
tried  out  of  their  own  counties,  and  there 
were  106  convictions.  The  system  of 
changing  the  venue  was,  therefore,  a 
partial  success,  at  any  rate.  Now  that 
that  plan  was  no  longer  resorted  to  not  a 
single  conviction  was  obtained,  however 
plain  the  evidence  for  the  prosecution 
might  be.  In  Ireland,  aj^  a  whole,  there 
were,  between  August  22,  1891,  and 
June  30,  1892,  39  cases  of  moonlighting. 
That  was  under  the.  late  Government. 
From  August  22,Jj''^2,  to  June  30, 
1893,  there  were  88  ses.  That  was 
under  the  present  ,h  "  \ment.  In  the 
first  period  which  S  id  named  there 
were  20  oase"  -^^  o^  •  is  intimidation  ; 
in  the  second  there  we^re  35  cases,  and 
firearm^  were  used  in  17  of  them. 
Taking  Clare,  Limerick,. a^ad  Kerrj,  W 

Mr.  T.  W.  Russell 


found  that  there  were  in  the  first  period 
28  cases  of  moonlighting  in  those 
counties,  and  in  the  second  74  cases. 
Thus  they  saw  that  the  result  of  the 
Crown^s  not  being  able  to  obtain  con- 
victions on  clear  evidence  was  an  increase 
both  of  moonlighting  and  intimidation. 
Was  not  that  a  very  serious  state  of 
affairs  ?  Before  he  ceased  dealing  with 
the  County  of  Clare  he  wished  to  say  a 
few  words  in  regard  to  a  certain  outrage, 
and  he  did  so  solely  in  order  to  strengthen 
the  Chief  Secretary's  hands.  He  desired 
here  to  refer  to  the  case  of  Mr.  Moloney, 
who  was  shot  at  on  June  1,  and  seriously 
wounded.  That  gentleman  held  the 
position  of  County  Court  Registrar  in 
Tipperary.  His  salary  amounted  to  two 
guineas  a  day,  payable  on  the  certificate 
of  the  County  Court  Judge  that  the 
Registrar  had  attended  and  fulfilled  his 
duties.  After  he  was  shot,  Mr.  Moloney 
was,  of  course,  unable  to  attend  the 
Court,  which  sat  for  30  days,  and  as  the 
Judge  could  not  give  him  a  certificate  of 
attendance  he  had  been  deprived  of  his 
salary.  That  might  be  strict  law,  but 
it  was  hardly  justice.  Mr.  Moloney  had 
made  an  application  to  the  Lord  Lieu- 
tenant, which  had  been  somewhat 
misconstrued  by  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man. He  applied  for  aid  in  meeting  his 
medical  expenses,  and  also  for  his  salary. 
The  right  hon.  Gentlenmu  seemed  to 
think  he  did  not  ask  for  the  latter  ;  but 
although  his  letter  was  somewhat  hazy, 
he  certainly  did  do  so,  and  that  was 
placed  beyond  doubt  by  the  fact  that  in 
reply  the  salary  was  refused.  Although 
an  agent  to  a  property,  he  had  had  no 
quarrel  with  the  tenants,  and  had  enforced 
no  eviction  for  15  years,  so  that  there 
seemed  to  be  no  reason  for  the  outrage. 
Under  these  circumstances,  was  it  not 
drawing  the  line  a  little  too  tight  to 
refuse  his  salary  as  Registrar  of  the 
County  Court  ?  Surely  the  Treasury 
could  find  some  means  to  make  a  payment 
which  certainly  would  not  be  unfair  or 
unjust.  When  the  late  Government  was 
in  Ofiice  one  of  the  charges  most  fre- 
quently brought  against  them  related  to 
the  suppression  of  public  meetings.  The 
present  First  Commissioner  of  Works 
was  especially  annoyed  at  the  suppression 
of  the  right  of  public  meeting,  and  on 
one  occasion,  referring  to  the  gathering 
which  got  Mr^  Wilfrid  Blunt  into  trouble, 
hQ.#fii(i.p^biic^.he  would  n^t  .hav§  (cj^ 
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otherwise  than  proud  to  have  found  him- 
self beside  Mr.  Bluut  in  the  dock.      He 
was  not  the  only  Minister  who  objected 
to  the  suppression  of  public  meetings,  for 
even  such  a  mild  man  as  the  President 
of  the  Board  of  Trade,  in  the  Debate  on 
the  Address  in  1888,  asked,  in  the  most 
indignant  tones,  was  it  an  agrarian  crime 
to  attend  a  public  meeting  to   express 
sympathy   with   the  oppressed  tenants  ? 
On  the  same  occasion   the  Secretary  for 
Scotland  declared  that  the  Nationalists 
of  Ireland  had  as  much  right  to  attend 
public   meetings   as  a   landlord   had   to 
receive  his  rents.     Those  were  excellent 
sentiments  in   1888-9,  and  public  plat- 
forms were  made  to  ring  with  denuncia- 
tions  of  the  action   of   the  then    Chief 
Secretary.     Bearing   this   in    mind,    he 
wished  to  show  how  the  present  Chief 
Secretary  treated  public  meetings.  Would 
it  be  believed  that  tl^  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man had  suppressed,  or,  to  use  his  own 
phrase,  "  interfered  with,"   21   meetings 
during  his  year  of  Office  ?      It   did  not 
occur  to  the  late  Chief  Secretary  to  use 
the  phrase  "  interfered  with  "  ;    he  was 
too  brutally  frank.     He  did  not  complain 
of  what  the  present  Chief  Secretary  had 
4one  in  that  respect ;  he  only  wanted  to 
point  out  that,  although  hon.  Members 
denounced  the  late  Chief  Secretary  for 
similar    action    from     1887    till     1890, 
they   were  now  silent  when  their  own 
Chief  Secretary  was  quite  as  active  in  the 
same  direction,  even  if  he  had  not  actually 
beaten  the  record.     He  wished  to  know 
whether  the  Chief  Secretary  would  give 
the  House  a  Return  stating  the  places  at 
which  these  meetings  were  suppressed, 
the  circumstances  under  which  they  were 
interfered  with,  and  the  amount  of  inter- 
ference ?     They  had  not  been  suppressed 
in  Ulster,  where  they  would  have  been 
heard  of,  but  in  other  parts  of  Ireland, 
and  hon.  Members  opposite  had  been  so 
quiet  this  year  that  they  had  not  a  word 
of  protest  against  outrages  of  this  kind. 
There   was   another   offence   which    the 
Leader    of    the    Opposition    committed 
every  day  of  the  year  when  he  was  Chief 
Secretary.     In  the   last  Parliament  the 
Statute  of  Edward  III.  was  the  subject 
of  denunication  by  hon.  Members  oppo- 
site.   The  hon.  Member  for  Donegal 

Mr.  mac  NEILL  :  I  never  mentioned 
^^ward  111.^8  name  in  this  House. 

Me.  T.  W.  RUSSELL  said,  that  was 
Sr.yerj  jarge  order,  for  he  did  not  believe 


there  was  any  Member  sitting  below  the 
Gangway  that   had   not  the  Statute  of 
Edward   III.   off    by    heart.      Unques- 
tionably the  late  Government   were  de- 
nounced  for   having    disentombed    that 
obsolete  Statute,  and  Debates  had  over 
and   over  again  taken  place  upon  their 
enormity  and  iniquity  in  using  that  Act. 
Since,  however,  the  present  Chief  Secre- 
tary  had  been  in  Office  the  Statute  of 
Edward  III.  had  been  put  into  operation 
in    16   different  cases.     The  right   hon. 
Gentleman  had  recently  said  that  "  new 
presbyter  was  but  old  priest  writ  large  "  ; 
but  he  would  say  that  the  new  Morley 
was  the  old  Balfour  writ  large,  the  only 
difference  being  that  hon.  Members  below 
the  Gangway  were  muzzled  and  gagged 
in  some  occult  way,  so  that  it  was  left  to 
him  on  September  14,  when  the  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer  was  panting  to 
get  the  place  shut  up,    to  bring  forward 
these    grievances.      It   would,    perhaps, 
interest   the    right   hon.    Gentleman    to 
hear  what  had  been  said  outside  in  re- 
gard to   his   action.     One  of   the   right 
hon.     Gentleman's    friends,     who     was 
formerly  a  Member  of   this    House — he 
referred  to  Mr.  Leamy — had,  at  a  meeting 
of  the  National  League  in  Dublin  last 
week,   pointed   out   that   evictions   took 
place  just  as  they  did  before,  and  that 
meetings  were  suppressed  just  as   they 
were  in  the  old  times,  and  he  had  asked 
what  the  Chief  Secretary  had  done  for 
the  evicted  tenants  or  for  anybody  else. 
That   Nationalist   did   not  see  that  the 
right    hon.    Gentleman    was    one    whit 
better  than  the  Leader  of  the  Opposition, 
and  it  was  quite  possible  that  his  private 
opinion  would  be  that  light  railways  in 
the   West    of    Ireland    would   outweigh 
everything  that  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
had  done.     He  next  had  to  call  attention 
to  the  disturbances  that  had  taken  place 
at  Moira,  in  Galway,  during  the  last  two 
or  three  months.    There  had  been  a  small 
Protestant  community  there  for  40  years  ; 
it  numbered  only  40  people.     There  was 
a  feeling  in  the  district,  apparently,  that 
they  ought  not  to  be  there,  and  it  was 
suggested  that  they  had  gone  there  for 
proselytising  purposes ;  but,  whether  that 
was  so  or  not,  if  they  conducted  them- 
selves according  to  law  they  were  en- 
titled to  the  protection  of  the  law.     What 
was   the   nature   of    the   persecution   to 
which  they   had   been   subjected  ?      In 
May  the  w^U  fropx  which 'the  Spripi^i^r^ 
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reader  obtained  his  water  was  soiled,  and 
he  was  precluded  from  using  the  water  ; 
a  woman  was  denied  permission  to 
cut  turf,  although  she  was  legally  en- 
titled to  it,  the  Roman  Catholic  owner 
declaring  in  explanation  that  he  would 
not  have  his  name  called  out  in  chapel 
for  any  amount  of  money,  and  subse- 
quently outrages  were  committed  on  other 
members  of  the  community,  shots  were 
fired  into  the  parsonage,  and  a  cow  was 
mutilated.  All  this  had  occurred  since  a 
fresh  priest  had  taken  up  his  residence  at 
Moira.  The  Chief  Secretary  had  lately 
strengthened  the  police  force  at  a  village 
a  few  miles  from  Moira,  but  a  police  hut 
at  that  place  would  have  been  much 
more  effective,  and  he  hoped  one  would 
be  placed  there.  The  next  matter  he 
wished  to  deal  with  was  one  in  reference 
to  one  of  the  recently-appointed  Magis- 
trates. 

Mr.  J.  MORLEY:  I  am  not  re- 
sponsible for  those  appointments. 

•The  chairman  :  Order,  order  I 
The  hon.  Member  is  not  in  Order, 
as  the  appointment  was  made  by  the 
Lord  Chancellor  of  Ireland.  As  his 
salary  is  on  the  Consolidated  Fund  his 
action  cannot  be  discussed  in  Supply. 

Mr.  T.  W.  RUSSELL  submitted  that 
if  the  appointment  of  Irish  Magistrates 
could  not  be  discussed  in  this  House  upon 
Supply  it  could  not  be  discussed  at  all, 
and  that  would  be  a  very  serious  busi- 
ness. 

Mr.  J.  MORLEY  explained  that  his 
point  was  that  the  subject  could  not  be 
discussed  on  this  Vote. 

Viscount  WOLMER  (Edinburgh, 
W.)  :  On  what  Vote  can  it  be  raised  ? 

•The  chairman  said,  the  hon. 
Member  was  certainly  wrong  in  raising 
the  question  on  this  Vote.  He  repeated, 
that  the  Lord  Chancellor's  salary  was 
charged  on  the  Consolidated  Fund,  and 
as  he  was  responsible  for  these  appoint- 
ments they  could  not  be  questioned  in 
Supply  ;  that  is  in  accordance  with  the 
ruling  that  was  given  on  the  salary  of 
the  English  Lord  Chancellor  on  the 
question  of  his  salary  as  Speaker  of  the 
House  of  Lords  a  few  days  before. 

Mr.  SEXTON  :  Might  not  the  ques- 
tion be  raised  on  the  Appropriation  Bill  ? 

Mr.  a.  J.  BALFOUR  :  On  the  point 
of  Order,  I  submit  that  no  question  can 
be  discussed  upon  the  Appropriation  Bill 
which   cannot  be  discussed  in   Supply. 

Mr.  T.  W.  Russell  ' 


Is  it  not  a  serious  matter  to  altogether 
remove  from  criticism  on  the  Estimates 
the  action  of  the  Lord  Chancellor  of 
Ireland  in  his  administrative,  not  in  his 
judicial,  capacity  ?  Cannot  some  plan  be 
adopted  for  raising  this  point  ? 

•The  chairman  :  I  am  bound  to 
administer  the  law  as  it  stands.  As  the 
Chief  Secretary  is  only  responsible  for 
his  administrative  acts,  and  not  for  these 
appointments,  they  cannot  be  challenged 
upon  this  Vote.  With  regard  to  the 
matter  of  the  Appropriation  Bill,  I  cannot 
decide  that  now. 

Sir  T.  lea  (Londonderry,  S.)  :  The 
Chief  Secretary  answers  questions  in 
this  House  with  regard  to  the  appoint- 
ment of  Magistrates  ;  and  as  he  must  be 
in  consultation  with  the  Lord  Chancellor^ 
is  he  not,  to  a  certain  extent,  responsible  ? 

•The  chairman  :  No  ;  I  think 
not.  He  is  only  responsible  for  adminis* 
trative  acts  in  his  own  Department. 

Mr.  T.  W.  RUSSELL  said,  he  could 
bring  forward  the  matter  he  wished  to 
deal  with  without  referring  to  the  Lord 
Chancellor's    appointment   at    all.      On 
June  8,  1893,  a  landlord  named  Tyrrell 
took  up  the  possession  of  certain  lands  in 
Westmeath,  allowing  all  the  workmen, 
six  in  number,  to  take  re-possession  of 
their   houses   and   gardens  on  condition 
that  they  continued   to   work    for   him. 
The  tenant  of   those  lands   had   been  a 
Mr.  Patrick  O'Byrne,  and  he  was  one  of 
the    newly-appointed    Magistrates.      A 
decree  had  in  due  course   been  granted 
against   him   for   non-payment   of   rent. 
One  of  the  labourers,  named  Smith,  after 
being  re-instated,  refused  to  work,  and  a 
summons  was  taken  out  by  Mr.  Tyrrell, 
the  landlord,  for  the  possession  of  the 
dwelling.     When  the  case  came  on  Mr* 
O'Byrue  sat  as  one  of  the  Magistrates  to 
hear  the  case,  which   after  a  time  was 
adjourned    on    the    understanding    that 
Smith  would  give  up  possession  ;  but  he 
refused  to  carry  out  his  undertaking,  and 
the  landlord  was  kept  out  of  his  property 
for  another  month.     When  the  case  came 
up  a  second  time,  Mr.  O^Byrne  again  sat 
on  the   Bench    to    adjudicate   upon    it, 
though,  after  a  bitter  contest,  he  was  com* 
polled  to  leave  the  Bench.      Boycotting 
notices  with  reference  to  the  grass  on  the 
farm  were  posted  all  over  the  country- 
side, and  Mr.  O^Byrne  superintended  the 
boycotting   proceedings.      The    area   of 
the  farm  was  620  acres,  the  Poor  Law 
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valuation  £376,  and  the  rent  £141.  This 
evicted  tenant,  therefore,  was  not  a  poor 
cotter  teuant,  but  a  fradulent  debtor  who 
had  rightly  been  put  off  the  holding,  and 
then  went  on  the  Bench  to  adjudicate  on 
a  case  in  which  he  was  concerned.  This 
man  was  still  retained  on  the  Magistracy, 
and  by  virtue  of  his  office  ho  was  an 
ex  officio  Guardian.  What  had  he  done 
in  that  capacity  ? 

Mr.  J.  MORLEY  :  On  a  point  of 
Order,  may  I  ask  whether  this  subject 
has  reference  to  the  Estimate  before  the 
House  ? 

Mr.  T.  W.  RUSSELL  :  I  am  asking 
the  Chief  Secretary  to  take  action  with 
regard  to  this  geutleman^s  conduct  on  this 
boycotted  farm. 

The  chairman  :  The  Chief  Secre- 
tary  is  not  responsible  for  the  conduct  of 
Magistrates. 

Mr.  T.  W.  RUSSELL  said,  ho- was 
speaking  of  this  man  as  an  evicted  tenant, 
and  not  as  a  Magistrate. 

The  chairman  :  I  must  ask  the 
hon.  Member  to  connect  it  with  some 
administrative  act  of  the  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman. 

Mr.  T.  W.  RUSSELL  said,  ho  was 
asking  the  Chief  Secretary  to  protect  the 
landlord  in  his  legal  right.  Surely  a 
case  of  persecution  of  this  kind  was  not 
to  be  disposed  of  on  a  mere  poiut  of 
Order  ?  Now,  this  Mr.  O'Byrne,  in  his 
capacity  as  ex  officio  Guardian  of  the 
Poor,  applied  for  and  obtained  outdoor 
relief  for  Mrs.  Julia  (iaffuey,  an  old 
woman  living  on  the  laud.  Bec.'iuse 
Mrs.  Gaffuey  coutinued  to  work  for  the 
landlord,  Mr.  O'Byrue  took  action  which 
had  the  effect  of  stoppiug  that  outdoor 
relief  which  he  himself  had  been  instru- 
mental iu  obtaining  for  the  woman. 

Mr.  KNOX  :  Does  not  this  question 
arise  on  the  Irish  Local  Government 
Board  Vote  ? 

Mr.  T.  VV.  RUSSELL  said,  it  was  all 
very  well  to  try  and  burke  the  question  ; 
but  this  was  a  piatter  for  which  the  Chief 
Secretary  was  responsible,  and  it  could 
be  raised  on  another  Vote  if  not  on  this. 
Surely  it  would  save  time  if  he  was 
allowed  to  deal  with  it  at  once. 

•The  CHAIRMAN:  This  is  an 
administrative  matter,  and  the  Chief 
Secretary  is,  I  think,  responsible. 

Mr.  T.  W.  RUSSELL  said,  he  had 
referred  to  the  facts,  because  he  thought 
that  the  Chief  Secretary  ought  to  look 
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into  this  case  and  see  that  Mr.  Tyrrell 
got  justice,  aod  also  that  the  conduct  of 
Mr.  O'Byrne  was  brought  under  the 
notice  of  the  proper  authorities.  He 
next  desired  to  challenge  the  action  of 
Magistrates  in  certain  Courts  iu  Ireland. 
Under  the  recent  additions  to  the  Bench, 
a  great  many  publicans  had  necessarily 
been  appointed  Magistrates.  He  sup- 
posed that  that  could  not  be  avoided  if 
the  policy  of  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
was  to  be  carried  out. 

Mr.  M.  AUSTIN  (Limerick,  W.) : 
Have  you  not  already  decided,  Sir,  that 
magisterial  appointments  cannot  be  dis- 
cussed on  this  Vote  ? 

Mr.  T.  W.  RUSSELL  :  I  am  not 
discussing  the  appointment  ;  I  am  dis- 
cussing their  action. 

Mr.  sexton  :  Surely  that  is  the 
same  thing.  The  Lord  Chancellor,  and 
not  the  Chief  Secretary,  is  responsible. 

♦The  chairman  :  I  have  already 
desired  the  hon.  Member  to  deal  with 
some  administrative  act  of  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman. 

Mr.  T.  W.  RUSSELL  :  I  submit  that 
it  is  the  duty  of  the  Chief  Secretary  to 
bring  the  action  of  these  Magistrates  to 
the  notice  of  the  Lord  Chancellor. 

•The  chairman  :  It  is  for  the 
hon.  Member  to  show  that  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  has  done  an  act  he  should  not 
have  done,  or  failed  to  do  something  he 
should  have  done. 

Mr.  T.  W.  RUSSELL,  continuing, 
said,  that  under  previous  Governments  it 
used  to  be  the  habit  for  a  licensed  victual- 
ler so  appointed  to  transfer  his  licence  to 
some  relative,  or  give  it  up  altogether. 
But  a  number  of  gentlemen  who  had  been 
appointed  iu  these  circumstances  per- 
sisted in  sitting  at  Petty  Sessions  to  try 
licensing  cases,  with  the  result  that  in 
some  districts  it  was  impossible  to  get 
convictions  for  breaches  of  the  Licensing 
Laws.  This  was  an  entirely  new  de- 
parture, and  he  should  like  to  know  whe- 
ther the  Chief  Secrctarv  could  not  take 
some  steps,  either  by  appealing  to  the 
Lord  Chancellor  or  by  some  other  means, 
to  confine  these  gentlemen  to  Magis- 
terial duties  outside  the  licensing  ques- 
tion ?  In  conclusion,  he  asked  the  Chief 
Secretary  whether  he  pro])oscil  to  do 
anvthins:  to  facilitate  the  collection  of 
county  cess  in  certain  parts  of  Donegal  ? 
It  would  be  in  the  recollection  of  the 
ri":ht  hou.  Gentleman  that  the  collection 
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of  this  cess  was  absolutely  in  abeyance, 
and  had  been  for  some  time.  The  Grand 
Jury  had  applied  to  the  Government  for 
a  warrant  for  thB  Constabulary  to  collect 
it,  and  he  wished  to  know  what  arrange- 
ment had  been  come  to  ? 

Mr.  J.  MORLEY :  I  think  I  had 
better  at  once  reply  to  a  great  many 
points  raised  by  the  hon.  Member,  and 
get  them  out  of  the  way.  The  hon. 
Member  claims  that  he  and  others  have 
had  no  opportunity  before  now  of  calling 
attention  to  the  misfeasances  of  my  Irish 
administration.  I  think  that  is  rather 
strange,  seeing  that  there  have  been  five 
or  six  Motions  for  the  Adjournment. 
The  hon.  Member  said  these  were  made 
to  call  attention  to  a  definite  matter 
of  public  importance,  but  surely  he 
forgets  that  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
the  Member  for  East  Manchester  (Mr. 
A.  J.  Balfour)  moved  a  Vote  of 
Want  of  Confidence  covering  the  whole 
field  of  Irish  government  only  two  or 
three  months  ago.  I  do  not  object  to 
the  banter  of  the  hon.  Member.  It  is 
not  particularly  ill-humoured.  It  is  said 
that  I  have  suppressed  21  meetings  ;  but 
is  that  a  ground  for  censure  from  the 
point  of  view  of  the  hon.  Member  ? 
These  were  meetings  for,  beyond  all 
doubt,  an  illegal  purpose.  Can  the  hon. 
Member  point  to  one  meeting  suppressed 
where  the  object  was  a  legal  one  ?  I 
can  call  to  miud  a  case  where  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  the  Leader  of  the 
Opposition  suppressed  an  undoubtedly 
political  meetiu<i^.  The  occasion  was 
when  the  hon.  Member  for  East  Mavo 
proposed  to  address  his  constituents  at 
Swineford.  When  the  hon.  Member  can 
find  a  case  of  that  kind  in  the  course  of 
my  administration,  I  shall  recognise  some 
force  in  his  remarks.  The  hon.  Mem- 
ber asks  for  a  Return  of  these  meetings. 
I  decline  to  give  it  him,  because  it  would 
not  tend  to  pacify  Ireland.  I  do  not 
mean — unless  this  House  orders  other- 
wise— to  give  any  Return  which,  in  my 
view,  would  rake  up  the  embers  of  disquiet. 
I  will  now  come  to  a  more  serious  point. 
The  hon.  Member  went  into  what  is 
called  the  dark  area — a  portion  of  Clare, 
a  portion  of  Limerick,  and  a  portion  of 
Kerry.  The  point  of  his  attack  was  that 
the  Clare  juries  at  the  Spring  and 
Summer  Assizes  did  not  convict.  Well, 
that  does  not  disclose  any  new  or  sur- 
prising state  of  things,  or  any  deteriora- 
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tion  in  the  state  of  Clare.  What  the 
hon.  Member  tried  to  make  out  was  that 
these  counties  have  deteriorated  isince 
the  withdrawal  of  the  Crimes  Act.  I 
have  never  concealed  for  a  moment  how 
bad  I  think  the  state  of  the  County 
Clare,  and  how  bad  for  a  short  time  I 
thought  was  a  portion  of  Limerick  and  a 
portion  of  Kerry.  I  will  tell  the  hon. 
Member  something  which  is  extremely 
inconvenient  for  his  proposition,  but 
which,  in  spite  of  Party  feeling,  I  think 
the  Committee  will  be  glad  to  hear.  I 
received  yesterday,  not  for  the  purpose  of 
this  Debate,  but  in  the  ordinary  course, 
the  Reports  of  the  Divisional  Commis- 
sioners and  the  other  Police  Authorities 
in  the  South-Western  Division,  and  the 
hon.  Member  and  the  Committee  ought 
to  be  glad  to  hear  that  there  is  a  marked, 
a  steady,  and  apparently  a  durable  im- 
provement going  on. 

Mr.  T.  W.  RUSSELL  said,  his  com- 
plaint  was  that  Clare  was  in  the  hands 
of  secret  societies,  and  that  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  knew  it. 

Mr.  J.  MORLEY  :  I  know  nothing 
of  the  kind.  These  officers,  who  must 
know  what  they  are  speaking  of,  and 
who  have  no  desire  to  make  a  case  for  one 
side  or  the  other,  report  that  there  is  a 
complete  absence  of  agitation  of  any  sort. 
With  regard  to  the  County  of  Clare,  they 
reported  that  in  Ennis  and  Corofin  there 
is  a  great  improvement ;  that  there  is  a 
marked  improvement  in  the  district  of 
Tulla  ;  and,  taking  the  county  as  a  whole, 
these  authorities  have  stated  that  its  im- 
provement is  gradual  and  promises  to  be 
steady.  A  still  more  satisfactory  Report 
is  returned  from  Limerick.  They  report 
that  the  County  of  Limerick  is  peace- 
able, and  that  the  districts  of  Abbeyfeale 
and  Newcastle,  which  are  in  the  dark 
area,  are  now  as  tranquil  as  any  other 
part  of  the  county.  They  also  report  as 
regards  the  County  Kerry  that  there  is 
a  marked  improvement.  That,  surely,  is 
a  sufficient  answer  to  the  hon.  Member^s 
contention.  Reference  has  been  made  to  the 
general  figures  as  to  agrarian  crime  all  over 
Ireland.  What  are  those  figures  ?  The 
agrarian  outrages,  exclusive  of  threaten- 
ing letters  and  notices,  from  August 
22,  1892,  to  August  23,  1893,  num- 
bered 207,  against  237  in  the  corre- 
sponding period  from  1891  to  1892,  and 
if  we  include  threatening  letters  and 
notices,  then  the  total  number  of  agrarian 
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outrages  for  the  period  from  August, 
1892,  1o  August,  1893,  is  395,  as  against 
437  for  the  period  from  August,  1891,  to 
August,  1892.  I  do  not  saj  that  it  is  a 
marvellous  improvement,  but  from  one 
cause  or  another  a  perceptible  improve- 
ment has  taken  place  in  that  particular 
class  of  crime.  The  hon.  Member  has 
referred  to  the  case  of  Mr.  Moloney, 
whose  life  was  attempted  in  a  particularly 
deliberate  and  cold-blooded  manner  in  the 
County  of  Clare.  Mr.  Moloney  was  dis- 
abled by  the  wound  he  received  from 
following  his  profession  of  a  solicitor,  and 
from  attending  to  his  duties  as  Registrar 
of  Petty  Sessions.  I  have  examined  into 
Mr.  Moloney^s  application  very  carefully, 
and  1  am  glad  to  be  able  to  say  that, 
though  the  Treasury  think  it  will  not  be 
proper  to  place  it  upon  this  Vote,  there 
are  other  resources  from  which  a  small 
sum — £50  I  think  the  hon.  Member 
mentioned — will  be  paid  to  satisfy  Mr. 
Moloney's  claim.  The  hon.  Member 
then  referred  to  the  alleged  persecution 
of  Protestants  by  Catholics  at  Myross. 
I  have  examined  very  minutely  into  the 
affair  ;  and  though  the  hon.  Member's 
account  of  the  incidents  of  this  alleged 
persecution  does  not  in  all  minute 
particulars  correspond  with  my  informa- 
tion, there  have  been  no  doubt  one  or  two 
acts  of  violence,  not  of  a  verv  serious 
kind,  which  appear  to  have  arisen  from 
a  religious  quarrel.  The  only  point  of 
difference  between  the  hon.  Member 
and  myself  is  as  to  the  particular 
place  where  a  police  hut  ought  to  be 
erected  in  the  neighbourhood.  If  the 
authorities  on  the  spot  think  it  desirable 
that  the  hut  should  \ye  erected  at  the 
place  mentioned  by  the  hon.  Member, 
then  that  course  will  bo  adopted.  With 
regard  to  the  question  of  the  Magistrates, 
I,  of  course,  am  not  responsible  for  what 
the  Magistrates  do,  nor  for  those  whom 
the  Lord  Chancellor  in  his  discretion  may 
appoint.  At  the  same  time,  I  am  per- 
fectly prepared  to  defend  all  that  the 
Lord  Cliancellor  has  done  in  this  matter. 
The  Lord  Chancellor  has  a  most  difficult 
and  a  most  invidious  task,  and  he  has 
devoted  to  it  an  amount  of  labour  which 
I  am  sure  far  exceeds  all  his  judicial 
labours.  I  know  this — that  the  Lord 
Chancellor  has  exercised  his  discretion 
with  the  desire  to  appoint  no  one  on  the 
Bench,  whoever  may  be  his  sponsors, 
whose  appointment  cannot  be  fully  and 


amply  justified  upon  the  floor  of  this 
House.  With  regard  to  the  case  of  Mr. 
O'Byme,  a  Justice  of  the  Peace  In  West 
Meath,  1  will  inquire  into  the  circum- 
stances which  the  hon.  Member  has 
alleged.  I  am  not  sure,  listening  very 
carefully  to  what  the  hon.  Member  has 
said,  that,  even  if  all  he  has  alleged  were 
true,  he  has  alleged  anything  with  which 
it  is  my  duty  to  interfere — but  the  case, 
even  as  it  stands,  marks  no  failure  in  the 
administrative  vigilance  of  the  present 
Irish  Government.  In  the  case  of  the 
appointment  of  the  owners  of  licensed 
premises  as  Magistrates,  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber wishes  me  to  promise  that  if  any 
publican  is  made  a  Justice  of  the  Peace 
a  bargain  shall  be  made  with  him  that  he 
shall  not  adjudicate  in  licensing  questions. 
The  hon.  Member  says  the  Liberal  Party 
are  particularly  bound  to  look  into  this 
matter. 

Mr.  T.  W.  RUSSELL  said,  he  had 
withdrawn  that. 

Mr.  J.  MORLEY:  I  am  glad  the 
hon.  Member  withdraws  it.  He  must 
have  forgotten,  when  he  made  that  re- 
j  mark,  that  he  told  his  temperance  friends 
in  England  that,  bitterly  and  deeply 
though  he  regretted  it,  from  the  Liberal 
Party  alone  they  had  anything  to  expect 
in  the  way  of  temperance  reforms,  so  that 
the  hon.  Member  has  no  alternative  but 
10  withdraw  the  remark.  I  cannot 
answer  the  hon.  Member  upon  the  point 
which  he  has  raiseil  off-hand,  but  I  think 
he  will  find  that  with  one  exception  my 
right  hon.  and  Ifarned  Friend  the  Lord 
Chancellor  has  not  made  a  single  publican 
a  County  Magistrate. 

Mr.  T.  W.  RUSSELL  :  But  he  has. 

Mr.  J.  MORLEY  :  I  believe  there  is 
one  exception,  and  that  is  the  case  of  a 
gentleman  who,  though  holding  licensed 
premises,  chances  to  be  Chairman  of  the 
Town  Commission.  I  believe  my  right  hon. 
and  learned  Friend  has  not  yet  committed 
himself  on  the  matter  of  principle,  but, 
as  a  matter  of  fact,  and  as  testing  the 
accuracv  of  his  statement,  the  case  is  as 
I  have  just  stated  it.  As  to  the  subject  of 
the  Donegal  ocss,  I  believe  the  hon. 
Member  has  been  misinformed,  because 
the  difficulties  have  not  arisen  in  the 
sli»rhtest  dej'ree  in  connection  with  the 
Gweedore  case.  But  I  hope  to  have  m- 
formation  on  this  subject  later  on. 

Mr.  a.  J.  BALFOUR  :  The  right 
hon.  Gentleman  the  Chief  Secretary  has 
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referred  to  Motions  for  Adjournment 
from  time  to  time  during  the  last  seven 
months  on  Irish  affairs  as  if  thej  were 
something  exceptional.  As  far  as  mj 
recollection  carries  me,  I  think  that 
during  that  time  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man has  been  peculiarly  fortunate  in  his 
immunity  from  criticism  and  attack  ;  but 
I  do  not  suppose  that  this  immunity  will, 
even  by  himself,  bo  wholly  attributed  to 
the  individual  merits  of  his  administra- 
tion. I  have  no  wish  to  utter  a  single 
ill-considered  word  against  his  adminis- 
tration, but  there  are  circumstances  out- 
side the  question  of  the  administration  of 
Ireland  which  may  have  had  no  small 
effect  on  the  character  of  the  Debates  in 
this  House  touching  the  administration 
of  the  right  hon.  Gentleman.  With  re- 
gard to  the  suppression  of  meetings,  I 
am  the  last  person  to  suggest  that  in  any 
of  the  21  cases  referred  to  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman's  interference  was  otherwise 
than  justified.  The  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man does  not  make  any  reply  to  the  per- 
fectly fair  tu  quoque  argument  of  my 
hon.  Friend  as  to  the  kind  of  measure 
meted  out  to  the  late  Irish  Administration 
when  they  also  interfered  with  or  sup- 
pressed public  meetings  in  Ireland.  But 
I  am  the  last  person  to  desire  to  drag  up 
ancient  controversies  ;  and  if  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  will  only  consent  to 
govern  Ireland  according  to  the  principles 
that  every  responsible  Government  has 
held  to  be  necessarv,  I  shall  not  make 
his  task  more  difficult  by  turning  up 
speeches  of  his  Colleagues  to  see  whe- 
ther any  of  their  utterances  are  inconsis- 
tent with  the  course  they  and  their 
Government  are  now  pursuing.  I  do 
not  profess  to  recollect  the  facts  con- 
nected with  my  own  suppression  of  a 
meeting  in  Mayo,  but  I  am  convinced 
that  if  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  will 
consult  his  officials,  or  even  my  own 
public  defence — and  I  suppose  the  case 
was  debated  in  this  House — ample  proof 
would  be  afforded  that  under  whatever 
disguise  the  meeting  was  V)rought  to- 
gether, it  was,  in  far't,  a  meeting  either 
for  the  intimidation  of  individuals  or  for 
the  promotion  of  some  illegal  conspiracy. 
Either  of  these  conditions  intervening, 
the  Executive  Government  were  bound 
to  interfere  wither  suppress  the  meeting. 
I  throw  out  that  challenge  without  i 
having  in  my  mind  the  details.  This  I  ; 
know — that  never  in  the  whole  course  of  i 


the  time  I  was  responsible  for  the  go- 
vernment of  Ireland  did  it  ever  enter  into 
my  head  to  suppress  a  meeting  called 
bona  fide  for  the  purpose  of  discussing 
any  political  matter  whatever. 

Mr.  mac  NEILL  :  Mitchelstown. 

An  hon.  Member  :  Yes  ;  "  remember 
Mitchelstown  !  " 

Mr.  a.  J.  BALFOUR  :  Never  did 
I  do  so,  and  never  would  I  commend  it. 
The  Committee  knows  well  enough  that 
if  a  Nationalist  Member  of  Parliament  is 
anxious  to  throw  himself  into  these 
illegal  transactions  it  is  perfectly  easy 
for  him  to  cover  his  procedure  by  de- 
scribing a  meeting  called  to  promote 
illegal  objects  by  the  name  of  a  political 
gathering  of  his  constituents.  But  no 
Nationalist  Member  is  anxious  to  give 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  trouble.  No 
Nationalist  Member  is  likely  to  put  him 
in  the  embarrassing  position  of  having  to 
suppress  a  meeting  in  which  that  Mem- 
ber proposes  to  take  an  active  part  ; 
but  I  think  well  enough  of  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  to  believe  that  under 
such  difficult  circumstances  his  courage 
would  not  fail  him,  and  that  he  would 
carry  out  consistently  and  to  the  end  the 
principles  which  he  has  just  avowed,  and 
would  suppress  any  meeting,  called  under 
whatever  auspices,which  he  was  convinced 
was  of  an  illegal  character.  Reference  has 
been  made  to  the  Myross  case,  in  which 
there  was  something  in  the  nature  of 
religious  persecution  in  a  particular  part 
of  Gal  way.  I  do  not  think  that  anyone 
will  complain  of  the  action  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  has  taken  in  the  matter,  and 
I  only  allude  to  it  because  I  think  it  has 
an  important  bearing  on  the  statement 
I  have  constantly  heard  made  inside  and 
outside  the  House,  that  the  religious 
differences  are  never  of  that  charac- 
ter which  lead  to  breaches  of  the 
peace  or  persecution  of  small  bodies 
of  persons  living  amongst  those 
of  a  different  religious  persuasion. 
I  do  not  wish  to  exaggerate  the  part 
which  religious  differences  play  in  social 
life  in  Ireland.  I  agree  with  those  who 
think  tbat  in  large  parts  of  the  country 
the  Roman  Catholic  i)riesthood  them- 
selves would  be  the  first  to  deprecate 
any  illegal  action  against  any  of  their 
fellow-subjects  because  tiiey  happen  to 
be  Protestants ;  but  in  the  history  of  Ire- 
land it    is    impossible    to    unravel    the 
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taDgled  threads  of  religious  difference. 
We  might  go  back  for  the  last  three 
centuries,  aud  take  crisis  after  crisis,  and 
it  would  be  impossible  to  discover  how 
much  has  been  due  to  political  and  how 
much  to  religious  differences.  The 
religious  question  is  there  as  an  opera- 
tive and  important  factor  in  Irish  politics, 
and  when  it  comes  to  the  surface,  as  in 
this  case,  it  should  give  pause  to  those 
who  are  ready  to  conclude  that  that 
chapter,  at  all  events,  of  the  un- 
happy past  has  been  finally  turned 
over,  never  to  be  re-opened.  As  to  Mr. 
O^Byrne,  he  appears  to  have  used  his 
power  as  a  Poor  Law  Guardian  very  un- 
fairly, and  his  power  as  a  Magistrate  to 
assist  him  in  defeating  his  creditors.  It 
appears  to  be  a  scandalous  case,  and  a 
most  shocking  violation  of  the  rules 
which  should  guide  the  administration  of 
justice.  I  will  not  enter  into  a  question 
which  the  Chairman  has  ruled  to  be 
beyond  our  competence,  and  I  will  only 
make  this  remark  :  My  lion.  Friend  was, 
undoubtedly,  justified  in  calling  attention 
to  the  fact  that  this  breaker  of  the  law 
was  himself  a  Magistrate,  and  I  am  sure 
tiiat  hon.  Gentlemen  below  the  Gangway, 
who,  1  thought  very  unfairly,  tried  to 
close  the  mouth  of  my  hon.  Friend,  must 
have  forgotten  the  persistence  with 
which  they  dragged  up  certain  cases 
when  I  was  Chief  Secretarv — cases  in 
which  a  certain  section  of  Magistrates, 
and  in  which  the  fact  that  they  were 
Magistrates,  was  an  endless  topic  of 
criticism. 

Mk.    MAC    NEILL  :    Captain    Se- 
grave. 

Mr.  a.  J.  BALFOUR :  I  am  not 
thinking  of  him  ;  I  am  thinking  of  other 
cases.  The  details  arc  not  present  to 
my  mind,  but  I  am  sure  the  memories  of 
hon.  Gentlemen  below  the  Gangway  will 
carry  them  back  to  many  cases  in  which 
the  Magistrates  were,  or  were  supposed 
to  be,  interested  in  proceeilings  not 
creditable  to  the  Bench.  Mr.  Drummond 
is  often  held  up  as  an  exemplar  in  his 
administration  of  Ireland;  but,  in  the  first 
place,  he  establisheil  the  Irish  Constabu- 
lary ;  and,  in  the  second  place,  he  insti- 
tuted Resident  Magistrates.  I  hope  the 
case  of  Mr.  O^Byrne  will  remind  hon. 
Members  that  Mr.  Dru^umond  thought 
that  in  a  country  like  Ireland  justice 
could  not  more  properly  be  administered 
by   a  Stipendiary    than   by    an    Unpaid 


Magistracy.     If  Magistrates  are  to  act  in 
the  way  which  Mr.  O'Byrue  is  alleged 
to  have  done,  the  last  state  of  Ireland 
will  become  worse  than  the  first.     I  now 
come  to  the  more  important  part  of  the 
case  brought  forward  by  my  hon.  Friend 
— namely,  the  measures  taken  by  the  Go- 
vernment   for    putting    down    agrarian 
offences.     I  am  not  going  to  quarrel  over 
the   comparative    quiescence  of  Ireland 
under  this  Government  or  under  the  last, 
nor  do  I   think  it  of  great   importance 
whether  agrarian  crime  has  diminished  to 
the  extent  mentioned  by  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman.       Everybody    must    rejoice 
that  crime  has  diminished,   but  that  is 
not  the  root  of  the  matter.       The  condi- 
tion of  Ireland  at  any  time  is  due  un- 
doubtedly,   in    part,    to    the   manner  in 
which  the  Criminal  Law  is  administered, 
and  the  success  with  which  prosecutions 
are  carried  out ;  but  an  enormous  number 
of  other  circumstances  come   into  play, 
and,    in    the   long    run,  contribute  their 
quota  to  the  general  result  ;  and  till  we 
can  distinguish  between  one  cause  and 
another,   it  is  impossible  to  pronounce  a 
final  verdict  as  to  how  far  the  diminution 
of  crime  is  due  to  the  measures  by  any 
Government  whatever.      The  right  hon. 
Gentleman,  as  he  was  justified  in  doing, 
quoted  statistics   of  agrarian  crime,  ex- 
cluding and  including  threatening  letters, 
but  he  has  nothing  to  say  of  the  two  im- 
portant classes  of  moonlighting  and  grave 
intimidation,  which  show  not  a  diminu- 
tion,    but     an    actual    increase    during 
the     12    mouths    the    right    hon.    Gen- 
tleman   has    been    in   Office.      If    that 
is    so — and    it   is    not    disputed    by    the 
Government — it    must    largely    qualify, 
if  not  altogether  destroy,  the  satisfaction 
we  should  otherwise  feel  at  the  diminu- 
tion from  237  to  207  of  the  total  number 
of  agrarian  crimes  during  the  past  year. 
Let  us  consider  under  what  circumstances 
this  diminution,  such  as  it  is,  occurred — 
this  diminution  of   all  the  offences  com- 
bined, with  an  increase  in  two  of  the  most 
serious  classes  of  cases.     It  has  occurred, 
it    seems    to    me,    under  circumstances 
eminently  favourable  to  the  preservation 
of  peace   in   Ireland,  and  which  iiiuy  not 
occur  in   future  years.     There  are    two 
circumstances  especially  which  must  have 
had  a  very  great  effect  upon  the  condition 
of  Ireland.     One  is  the  excellence  of  the 
harvest.     Ireland   has  been  blessed  this 
year  with  an  amount  of  material   pro- 
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speritj  such  as  she  has  uot  had,  as  far  as 
my  memory  goes,  for  20  years.  I  do 
not  thiuk  she  has  cd joyed  such  prosperity 
since  1876  or  1877.  We  all  know  that 
agrarian  offeuces  partly  arise  out  of 
agrarian  difficulties  hetween  landlords 
and  tenants,  and  unquestionably  rich 
harvests  and  great  prosperity  of  the 
farming  interests  must  have  the  effect  it 
alwnys  has  had  of  diminishing  the 
friction  between  landlords  and  tenants, 
and  mitigating,  or  altogether  removing, 
many  of  the  causes  of  agrarian  crime  in 
Ireland.  That  is  a  circumstance  which 
may  not  be  repeated  next  year.  The 
other  circumstance  is  political.  Every- 
body knows — and  it  is  really  not  denied 
— that  much  of  the  difficulty  of  governing 
Ireland  has  been  produced  by  Organisa- 
tions which  are  in  their  essence  political, 
and  it  is  also  a  matter  of  notoriety  that 
these  Organisations  have  in  many  cases 
had  as  their  most  powerful  instruments 
the  Catholic  curates,  and  in  some  cases 
the  Catholic  priests,  of  rural  districts. 
Well,  Sir,  these  groat  forces  which  cer- 
tainly have  not  always  been  exerted  in 
the  cause  of  public  order  are  now  on  the 
side  of  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  (Mr.  J. 
Morley).  It  is  their  interest  and  their 
business  to  make  his  task  easier.  They 
know  as  well  as  we  know  in  this  House 
that  if  his  administration  were  to  be  a 
failure  it  would  be  a  serious  blow  at  the 
ulterior  objects  which  they  all  have  in 
view,  and,  therefore,  they  are  l>ound  by 
every  motive  of  policy  and  every  motive 
-of  gratitude  to  the  present  Government 
to  make  the  task  of  the  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman as  easy  as  possible.  I  confess 
that,  under  these  circumstances,  a  diminu- 
tion of  237  to  207,  combined  as  it  is  with 
An  increase  in  two  of  the  most  serious 
forms  of  crime,  is  as  satisfactory  as  we 
might  have  hoped  it  would  be.  Such  as 
it  is,  I  congratulate  the  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman and  the  House  upon  it,  and  I 
earnestly  hope  that  there  will  be  a  con- 
tinuance of  the  relative  small  ness 
of  the  amount  of  crime  which  now 
prevails  in  Ireland,  and  even  a 
still  further  diminution  in  future 
years.  My  hon.  Friend  (Mr.  T.  W. 
Russell)  began  his  speech  by  pointing 
out  that  out  of  26  cases  of  agrarian 
crime  in  Clare,  Kerry,  and  Limerick 
there  was  either  an  acquittal  or  dis- 
agreement in  25.  The  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man, while   not  denying,  as  he  cannot 
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deny,  this  fact,  says,  in  effect — "  Oh, 
why  should  I  trouble  my  head  about 
that  ?  The  state  of  Ireland  is  not  worse 
than  it  was  ;  in  fact,  it  is  better." 
[Mr.  J.  Morley  was  understood  to  dis- 
sent.] At  all  events,  it  causes  him  no 
anxiety.  If  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  did 
not  say  that,  he  said  nothing.  He  gave 
an  absolute  go-by  to  the  argument  of  the 
hon.  Gentleman,  and  never  attempted  to 
reply  at  all.  I  thought  the  right  hon* 
Gentleman  entirely  mistook  the  position 
taken  up  by  my  hon.  Friend.  1  should 
not  think  it  a  conclusive  argument  were 
agrarian  crime  diminished  by  one-half,  as 
long  as  I  saw  the  agrarian  criminal  on 
every  occasion  get  off  scot-free.  What 
should  we  think  in  London  if,  from 
causes  quite  outside  the  administration  of 
the  law,  crime  were  to  diminish,  while, 
at  the  same  time,  the  administration  of 
justice  were  to  become  an  absolute  farce  ? 
Should  we  say — "  Why  bother  our  heads 
that  jurymen  will  not  convict,  or  that 
people  are  afraid  to  come  forward  and 
give  evidence  when  the  general  attitude 
of  the  Metropolis  is  improving "  ? 
Should  we  say  that  this  was  a  sufficient 
reason  for  leaving  the  instrument  of  the 
law  unsharpened  in  our  hands  ?  The 
Home  Secretary,  if  he  used  an  argu- 
ment so  ludicrous  as  that,  would  not 
remain  Home  Secretary  for  24  hours* 
The  first  duty  thrown  on  every  Govern- 
ment is  to  see  that  the  administration  of 
the  law  is  carried  out,  that  criminals  are 
brought  to  trial,  and  that  when  the  trials 
take  place  justice  is  done.  Is  that 
primary  duty  being  exercised  by  the 
Government  in  Ireland  ?  and  if  it  is  not 
being  exercised  by  them,  why  not  ?  If 
the  Government  could  come  forward  and 
say — "This  is  a  most  unfortunate  cir- 
cumstance ;  but  we  cannot  help  it,  as 
there  is  no  power  by  which  this  state  of 
things  can  be  remedied,"  the  Executive 
would  have  to  be  absolved  from  blame* 
New  laws  might  have  to  be  passed,  but 
the  Executive  would  have  an  ex  cuse  which 
would  be  regarded  as  sufficient.  But  that 
is  not  the  position  of  the  Government* 
The  Government  know  perfectly  well  they 
have  at  their  command  facts  which  con- 
clusively prove — and  the  fignres  given  by 
my  hon.  Friend  tend  to  prove  it — that  if 
only  the  Government  will  give  change 
of  venue,  this  shocking  legal  scandal  will, 
at  all  events,  be  largely  diminished.  That 
h   will  come   to   an  end   is  not,    I    am 
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afraid,  at  all  likely  as  long  as  there  is 
such  great  difficultj  as  uufortunatelj 
exists  ia  parts  of  Ireland  in  obtaiuiiig  evi- 
deDoe.  But  the  difficultj  which  arises 
from  the  iutimidation  of  juries  aud  from 
local  circumstauces  affecting  the  verdicts 
of  juries  would  be  almost  entirely  re- 
moved bj  change  of  venue,  and  I  have 
no  doubt  we  might  anticipate  that  a  not 
inconsiderable  portion  of  the  guilty  men 
brought  to  trial  would  be  also  brought 
to  justice.  The  right  hon.  Gentleman 
promised,  when  this  question  was  last 
nised,  that  he  would  carefully  watch 
the  course  of  events  in  Ireland,  and  that 
he  would  not  be  restrained  either  by 
anything  he  had  said,  or  by  anything 
which  hou.  Gentlemen  opposite  might 
eay,  from  putting  in  force  the  full  power 
of  the  law  should  the  necessity  for  so 
doing  be  made  clear.  I  appeal  to  the 
Committee  whether  the  facts  brought  for- 
"ward  by  my  hon.  Friend,  aud  not  traversed 
or  contradicted  for  a  moment  by  the  Chief 
Secretary,  are  not  sufficient  to  show  that 
the  clauses  in  the  Crimes  Act  should  be 
again  put  in  force  ?  The  Government 
sorely  do  not  want  more  time.  The 
right  hon.  Gentleman  has  now  been  in 
Office  for  a  year  and  a  few  weeks.  Ho 
has  been  able  to  study  the  course  of 
justice  at  the  Summer  and  the  Winter 
Assizes,  and  has  been  able  to  see  how 
it  is  possible  or  not  to  get  verdicts  in 
the  localities  where  the  crimes  are  com- 
mitted. Unless  he  gets  up  and  says 
experience  proves  that  verdicts  can  be 
obtained,  surely  an  immense  and  over- 
whelmiu<^  responsibility  rests  upon  him, 
and  those  who  support  him,  for  refusing 
to  proclaim  those  districts  under  the 
Change  of  Venue  Clauses  of  the  Crimes 
Act,  and  thus  bringing  this  judicial 
scandal  to  an  end.  I  hope  the  Com- 
mittee will  believe  me  when  I  say  that 
I  do  not  make  this  request  in  any  Party 
sense  or  for  any  Party  object.  I  do 
not  ask  the  right  hou.  Gentleman  to 
do  anything  which  I  think  he  will 
feel  impossible  or  even  difficult.  I  do 
not  ask  him  to  deal  with  illegal  con- 
spiracy, or  to  renew  those  clauses  of 
the  Crimes  Act  which  give  increased 
powers  of  summary  juri.sdictioij  ;  I  ask 
him  only  to  make  that  an  eflTective  part 
of  the  law  in  Ireland  which,  in  some 
nominal  sense,  is  already  part  of 
the  law  there,  which  is  at  the  present 
moment  the  law  in   Scotland,  and  which 


would  be  put  in  force  in  England  in  24 
hours  if  the  same  state  of  things  existed 
in  England.  I  do  say  that  if  after  the 
unwearying  and  unbroken  experience  of 
a  year — all  tending  to  support  the  accumu- 
lated experience  of  previous  Administra- 
tions in  Ireland — the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man still  persists  in  allowing  men  time 
after  time  to  be  brought  up,  who  are  un- 
doubtedly guilty,  but  whom  no  jury  will 
convict,  the  responsibility  will  rest  upon 
him  for  the  maladministration  of  that 
justice  of  which  he  should  be  the  first 
defender,  and  which,  I  am  sure  on  refleo- 
tion,  will  be  heavier  than  in  his  reflective 
moments  he  would  desire. 

The  chief  SECRETARY  fob 
IRELAND  (Mr.  J.  Morley,  Newcastle- 
upon-Tyne)  :  The  right  hon.  Gentleman 
rather  surprised  me  by  recurring  to  the 
subject  of  the  change  of  venue  after 
having  not  long  ago  wound  up  a  speech 
in  this  House  with  a  very  remarkable 
declaration  the  sincerity  of  which  I  did 
not  doubt  at  the  time  and  do  not  doubt 
now.  The  right  hon.  Gentleman  wound 
up  that  speech  by  imploring  me,  if  I 
should  discover  that  it  was  impossible  to 
get  convictions  in  cases  where  clearly 
convictions  ought  to  be  obtained,  that  I 
should  not  scruple  to  restore  the  clauses 
giving  effect  to  change  of  venue.  He 
added  that  he,  for  one,  would  never  make 
it  a  topic  of  Parliamentary  protest  if  I 
did  so.  That  has  been  in  my  mind  ever 
since ;  but  what  surprises  me  is  that  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  should  have  made 
the  same  kind  of  declaration  now,  and 
I  the  same  kind  of  appeal,  when,  as  far  as 
I  I  know,  nothing  new  has  happened, 
i  Mr.  JACKSON  (Leeds,  N.)  :  Another 
Assize  has  been  held. 

Mr.  J.  MORLEY  :  No,  I  l)eg  pardon. 
The  Summer  Assizes  were  in  full  course 
when  that  declaration  was  made. 

Mr.  T.  W.  RUSSELL  :  Were  in 
course,  but  were  not  finished. 

Mr.  J.  MORLEY  :  This  is  not  a 
point  on  which  I  should  be  likely  to  be 
mistaken.  I  submit,  and  I  insist,  that 
there  has  been  no  change  since  that 
powerful  appeal  was  made  to  me  by  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman,  calling  upon  me 
to  re-consider  the  attitude  we  have  taken 
up  in  reference  to  change  of  venue. 
The  facts  mentioned  by  the  hon.  Member 
(Mr.  T.  W.  Russell)  are  an  old  story. 
The  pledge  I  gave  to  the  House  was 
that  if,  as  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  now 
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says,  I  found  that  convictions,  where 
convictions  were  desirable  and  important, 
could  not  be  obtained  without  change 
of  venue,  no  fear  of  being  con- 
fronted with  language  I  had  used  in 
former  days  about  exceptional  legislation 
would  prevent  my  taking  up  that  weapon 
again.  Why,  then,  is  that  appeal  repeated 
when,  so  far  from  circumstances  making 
it  desirable  for  hs  to  re-consider  the  ques- 
tion, our  experience  is  the  other  way  ? 
I  will  not  dwell  on  the  fact  that  the  next 
Assizes  are  the  Winter  Assizes,  when,  as 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  is  aware,  there 
is  an  actual  change  of  venue  ;  but  I  say 
that,  under  those  circumstances,  the 
question  does  not  press  at  all.  I  must 
ask  why  at  the  moment  when  I  am  able 
to  inform  the  Committee  that,  in  the 
opinion  of  the  responsible  authority 
there  is  a  marked  and  steady  improve- 
ment in  the  only  disturbed  part  of  Ire- 
land, and  the  only  part  where  this  diffi- 
culty of  obtaining  a  conviction  is  really 
an  important  fact — why,  at  this  moment, 
I  should  be  reproached  with  having 
dropped  the  power  of  change  of  venue, 
and  again  appealed  to  to  renew  that 
power  ? 

Mr.  a.  J.  BALFOUR :  I  was  per- 
haps labouring  under  a  mistake  when  I 
spoke,  although  I  rather  think  not.  I 
did  not  recall  the  precise  date  of  the  former 
discussion,  but  I  certainly  thought  it  took 
place  early  in  the  course  of  the  Summer 
Assizes.  The  remark  I  intended  to  have 
made  was  that  there  was  much  of  the 
Summer  Assizes  still  to  run,  and  I  hoped 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  would  consider 
what  the  result  of  the  Assizes  were,  and 
on  that  result  would  base  any  policy 
which  circumstances  might  seem  to 
require.  When  we  reached  the  Debate 
this  evening,  I  thought  we  had  behind 
us  what  was  never  behind  us  before — 
namely,  the  record  of  the  whole  of  the 
trials  which  had  taken  place.  I  thought 
that  if,  on  looking  back  and  forming  our 
judgment,  we  found  that  the  indications 
given  by  the  earlier  trials  were  fully 
borne  out  by  the  later  trials,  it  was  im- 
possible to  hope  that  justice  would  ever 
bo  done  without  change  of  venue  in  th'e 
three  counties  in  question.  The  right 
hon.  Gentleman  seems  to  take  a  different 
view,  and  to  think  that  he  ought  to  be 
given  from  now  to  the  next  Spring 
Assizes  to  make  up  his  mind  on  the 
question.     I  do  not  desire  to  press  him  I 

Jfr,  J.  Morley 


In  the  least  unduly  on  the  point ;  and 
long  as  I  understand  that  it  is  still  in  his 
mind,  and  that  he  does  not  entirely  shot 
the  door,  I  will  not  press  the  matter 
further. 

•Mr.  barton  (Armagh,  Mid) 
should  like  to  bring  before  the  atten- 
tion   of    the     Committee    some    points 

which  had  not  been  brought  before  the 
House  as  yet,  and  as  to  which  the  Chief 
Secretary   might    avail  himself  of    the 
opportunity  of  giving    an    explanation* 
The  first  of  these  was  the  policy  of  the 
Lord  Lieutenant  in  accepting  or  refusing 
addresses.   The  action  of  Lord  Houghton 
had  createdi  a  great  deal  of  dissatisfac- 
tion and  misunderstanding  among  certain 
sections   of   the   community  in    Ireland 
which  the  Chief  Secretary  might  be  able 
to   clear  up,  and  it  would   constitute  a 
precedent  for  future    Lords  Lieutenant* 
Almost  the  only  opportunities  the  Lord 
Lieutenant   had    of    coming    into   touch 
with   the   people  —  outside    the    Court 
circle — were    on   these  occasions    when 
he     visited     different    towns,    and    re- 
ceived     deputations       from       different 
Bodies.     A  distinction  had  been  sought 
to  be  drawn  between  Dublin  and  other 
towns.      There   was  no  distinction,  ex- 
cept that  in   Dublin  a  large  number  of 
communities  and  societies  had  their  head- 
quarters ;  otherwise  the  matter  was  the 
same.     Former  Liberal  Lords  Lieutenant 
had   always   been  approached   by    Con- 
servative or  Unionist  Bodies  ;    there  had 
been  no  distinction  of  any  kind,  and  in- 
variably  the   Lord   Lieutenant   had  re- 
ceived   addresses   from    political    oppo- 
nents ;  and  if  not  always  agreeing  with 
them,   had  treated   them  with   courteous 
consideration.       What  occurreil  on  this 
occasion  ?  It  might  be  right  or  it  might 
be  wrong,  but  it  was  quite  unprecedented^ 
and    it   was   unequal    treatment   of  the 
different    sections     of    the    community.. 
When  the    Lord  Lieutenant  arrived  in 
Dublin   many   Bmlies   approached     him 
with  addresses,  including  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce  of  Dublin  and  the  Methodist 
Community   in    Ireland,    through    their 
Representative    Body.       Nobody   could 
say  these  two  latter  addresses   were  not 
loyal   and   respectful    in   tone,  but  they 
were  refused   on   the  ground    that  they 
each  contained  a  passage  declaring  the 
maintenance  of  the  Legislative  Union  to 
be  essential 
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•The  chairman  (interposing)  ob-  | 
served  that  the  hon.  and  learned  Member 
seemed  to  be  raising  a  matter  which  was 
personal  to  the  Lord  Lieutenant,  and, 
therefore,  could  not  be  properly  discussed 
upon  the  Vote  for  the  salary  of  the 
Chief  Secretary. 

Mr.  T.  W.  RUSSELL:  On  the 
point  of  Order,  at  an  earlier  period  of 
the  Session  I  consulted  the  authorities 

of  the   House  as   to  the [Crt><   of 

**  Order  ! "] 

Mr.  SEXTON  (Kerry,  N.)  :  I  rise  to 
Order.  Surely,  Sir,  you  will  not  permit  an 
attempt  by  the  hon.  Member  to  overbear 
the  Chair  by  referring  to  other  authori- 
ties when  you  are  the  sole  authority. 

•The  CHAIRMAN  :  If  the  hon. 
Gentleman  rises  to  a  point  of  Order  he 
can  make  it 

Mr.  T.  W.  RUSSELL :  All  I  was 
going  to  say  was  this  :  At  an  earlier 
period  of  the  Session  I  intended  to  raise 
this  question.  I  did  what  was  natural 
under  the  circumstances,  and  consulted 
the  authorities  of  the  House  as  to  the 
proper  method,  and  they  informed  me  I 
could  do  it  on  this  Vote  and  not  on  any 
other. 

Mr.  SEXTON  :  I  submit  that  is  an 
unjustifiable  attempt  to  bring  the  opinion 
of  other  authorities  to  bear  upon  you  in 
the  sphere  of  Committee  of  Supply, 
where  you  are  the  sole  authority. 
•Mr.  BARTON,  on  the  point  of 
Order,  asked  to  be  allowed  to  say  that 
this  matter  was  distinctly  discussed  in 
the  House  of  Lords,  when  Lord  Kim- 
berley  stated  that  Lord  Houghton  did 
not  come  there  to  answer  for  himself, 
and  that  it  was  better  that  his  action 
should  be  defended  by  the  Chief  Secre- 
tary in  the  House  of  Commons  and  by  his 
Colleagues  in  the  House  of  Lcrds.  The 
Chief  Secretary  was  Chief  Secretary  to 
the  Lord  Lieutenant,  and  the  latter 
acted,  presumably,  upon  his  advice. 

•TheCHAIRMAN:  Thatistheopinion 
of  Lord  Kimberley,  which  is  doubtless  cor- 
rect, so  far  as  the  House  of  Lords  is  con- 
cerned. He  gave  no  opinion  with  regard  to 
Committee  of  Supply.  The  question  here  | 
is,  what  is  open  to  the  hon.  Member  in 
Committee  of  Supply  ?  I  pointed  out 
that  it  is  not  open  to  him  to  challenge 
this  personal  action  of  the  Lord  Lieu- 
tenant as  apart  from  the  Chief  Secretary. 
On  the  other  hand,  if  it  is  a  matter  upon 
which   the  Lord   Lieutenant    has   been 


advised  by  the  Chief  Secretary,  of  course 
then  it  is  open. 

•Mr.  barton  should  assume 
the  Lord  Lieutenant  acted  on  the 
advice  of  the  Chief  Secretary,  and  he 
did  not  think  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
would  deny  this  or  refuse  to  accept  re- 
sponsibility. What  was  the  fact  about 
these  addresses  ?  In  the  first  place,  they 
were  loyal  and  respectful  in  their  tone, 
and  no  fault  could  be  found  with  them 
except  for  this  particular  paragraph  to 
which  he  had  alluded  ;  and,  secondly, 
similar  addresses  had  been  presented  by 
the  same  Bodies  to  Lord  Spencer  and 
Lord  Aberdeen  ;  but  of  course  the  one  to 
Lord  Spencer  had  no  reference  to  Home 
Rule,  whilst  the  one  to  Lord  Aberdeen 
had. 

Mr.  SEXTON,  rising  to  Order,  asked 
whether  an  act  done  by  the  Lord  Lieu- 
tenant, as  the  Representative  of  the 
Queen,  was  an  act  for  which  the  Chief 
Secretary  should  be  called  upon  to 
answer. 

The  chairman  thought  not. 

Mr.  a.  J.  BALFOUR  respectfuUy 
submitted  that  if  it  were  shown  that  the 
Lord  Lieutenant  had  acted  upon  the 
advice  of  the  Chief  Secretary  as  he  had 
done  here,  the  discussion  of  his  conduct 
would  be  in  Order. 

•The  chairman  said,  that  the  hon. 
and  learned  Member  must  first  show 
that  the  Chief  Secretary  advised  the 
Lord  Lieutenant. 

Mr.  a.  J.  BALFOUR  said,  he  under- 
stood that  the  Chief  Secretary  did  not 
deny  responsibility  in  this  matter. 

Mr.  J.  MORLEY  :  I  am  not  sure  this 
ought  to  be  stated,  but  I  might  say  that 
the  action  of  the  Lord  Lieutenant  in  this 
particular  matter  was  taken  by  Lord 
Houghton  personally  as  the  Representa- 
tive of  the  Queen.  In  stating  this,  how- 
ever, I  do  not  wish  to  dissociate  myself 
in  any  wav  from  Lord  Houghton. 

Mr.  a.  J.  BALFOUR  desired  to  point 
out  that,  as  the  Lord  Lieutenant's  salary 
was  not  upon  the  Estimates,  the  only 
way  of  dealing  with  such  matters  as  that 
now  raised  was  to  discuss  them  upon  the 
salary  of  the  Chief  Secretary,  who  was 
the  adviser  of  the  Lord  Lieutenant. 
What  the  Lord  Lieutenant  did  as  repre- 
senting Her  Majesty  he  must  be  taken 
to  do  upon  the  advice  of  his  Chief 
Secretary. 
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Mb.  J.  MOBLEY  :  On  the  point  of 
Order,  Mr.  Mellor,  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man could  not  have  the  intention  of  in- 
forming the  Committee  that  the  Lord  Lieu- 
tenant cau  do  no  act  on  his  own  personal 
responsibility.  He  is  unlike  the  Sovereign 
in  that  particular.  The  Sovereign  can 
do  no  a'ct  for  which  the  Minister  is  not 
responsible,  but  I  have  never  understood 
myself — the  right  hon.  Gentleman  knows 
more  about  the  system  than  I  do — that 
there  are  not  some  acts  which  the  Lord 
Lieutenant  cannot  do  himself. 

•The  CHAIRMAN  :  I  think  that  is 
80.  There  are  certain  acts  which  the 
Lord  Lieutenant  does  apart  altogether 
from  the  Chief  Secretary,  but  in  Com- 
mittee of  Supply  you  can  only  criticise 
those  acts  of  the  Lord  Lieutenant  which 
he  has  done  upon  the  advice  of  the  Chief 
Secretary,  as  then  the  Chief  Secretary 
is  responsible  for  his  advice,  and  it  is, 
therefore,  in  order  in  such  a  case  to  move 
to  reduce  his  salary.  The  hon.  and 
learned  Gentleman  is  not,  therefore,  in 
Order. 

Mk.  MACARTNEY  :  On  the  point 
of  Order 

The  CHAIRMAN:  No,  I  cannot 
allow  my  ruling  to  be  discussed. 

Mk.  macartney  :  I  have  not 
stated  my  point  of  Order. 

The  chairman  :  I  have  already 
stated  my  decision,  and,  having  decided 
the  matter,  there  is  an  end  to  it. 

•Mk.  barton  should  certainly  bow 
to  the  Chairman's  ruling.  If  he  had 
been  allowed  to  j)roceed,  he  should  have 
shown  that  his  very  point  of  complaint 
was  that  the  Lord  Lieutenant  did  not 
in  this  case  act  as  representing  Her 
Majesty,  but  as  representing  a  Party. 
There  was  another  matter  to  which  he 
should  certainly  direct  the  attention  of 
the  Chief  Secretary,  which  the  right  hon. 
Gentlenism  left  in  a  very  unsatisfactory 
condition  when  he  last  referred  to  it. 
He  alluded  to  the  exercise  of  the  dispens- 
ing power  in  Ireland  in  the  execution  of 
civil  processes  and  the  charges  of  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  made  against  the  late 
Government  when  he  was  defending 
himself  on  that  poini.  Early  in  his 
term  of  OlKce  the  Chief  Secretary 
issued  a  Circular  forbidding  police  pro- 
tection for  the  execution  of  the  writs  of 
the  Superior  Court  at  night.  This  was 
challenged  by  the  Sherifts  as  illegal,  and 
ultimately  the  matter  came  to  trial  in  the 


Queen's  Bench  in  Dublin,  in  a  case  in 
which  the  protection  had  been  refused  at 
night  in  pursuance  of  this  Order.     The 
Queen's  Bench  unanimously  ruled   that 
the  Order  of  the   Chief   Secretary  was 
quite  illegal ;  that  he  had  no  power  to 
do  anything  of  the  kind,  and  that  he  had, 
in  fact,  rendered  himself  amenable  to  the 
Criminal  Law,  and  was  liable  to  be  tried 
by   indictment,  and   to  have  a  criminal 
information   issued   against    him.      The 
Chief  Secretary  had  ever  since  declined  to 
admit  the  correctness  of  that  Judgment, 
and  had  intimated  that  he  contemplated 
an  appeal,  on  behalf  of  the  Government, 
to  the  House  of  Lords,  or  legislation  to  alter 
the  state  of  the  law,  but  he  had  never 
given  any  explanation  as  to  how  this 
matter  arose.     It  was  said  in  the  House 
of  Lords  that  this  was  not  an  exercise  of 
the  dispensing  power,  and  he  supposed  the 
argument  of  the  Chief  Secretary  was  that 
the  dispensing  power  was  not  exercised 
when  it  was  exercised  under  colour  of  the 
law,  or  when  the  Chief  Secretary  was 
acting  under  the  ad  vice  of  his  legal  advisers* 
But  every  exercise  of  the  dispensing  power 
had  always   been   under  colour    of   the 
law,   and   on   the   advice   of    the    Law 
Officers,  and  sometimes  even    with  the 
approval  of  the  Judges.     What  did  the 
Chief      Secretary    do     in     the     House 
when   brought   face   to    face   with    the 
Judgment   of  the  Queen^s  Bench  ?     He 
stated  in  a  speech  on  the  2nd  February 
that    out  of    1,215    cases    which   arose 
during  the   administration  of  the  Leader 
of  the  Opposition  (Mr.  A.  J.  Balfour), 
in  which   police  protection  was  afforded 
for  seizures    at  night,  712  were  seizures 
under  civil  bill  decrees.  That  was  to  say, 
that  712   statutable  misdemeanours  were 
aided  and  abetted  by  the  police,  and  then 
he  said  that  these  acts  were  just  as  un- 
lawful as  any  cattle  lifting.     He  thought 
no  Member  of  the  House  would  recollect 
an    instance  where   any  Head  of    a    De- 
partment  had  made  a  charge  against  his 
Predecessors  in  Office  of  anything    ap- 
proaching this  character.     But  here  was 
a  charge    not    only   against  his    Prede- 
cessors in    Office,   but  also  against    tlie 
police     in    Ireland,    the     Sheritls,    and 
their    subordinates,    that    he    hud    been 
guilty  of  712  statutable   misdemcjinours 
which  were  as  unlawful  as  cattle  lifting, 
for   which,  of  course,    they  ought   to  be 
prosecuted,    and    which     was    a    grave 
reflection  upon  them.     This  matter  was 
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not  merelj  a  reflection  upon  the  late  Go- 
vernment, but,  as  was  pointed  out  in  a 
letter  sent  to  the  Press  by  the  Sub* 
Sherifl^  of  the  Countj  of  Waterford, 
charges  of  this  kind  made  by  the  Chief 
Secretary  raised  an  additional  incitement 
to  the  classes  of  disorder  in  Ireland,  and 
made  the  administration  of  the  law  more 
difficult.  Subsequently,  the  Chief  Secre- 
tary told  them  he  had  made  a  mistake  in 
the  figures,  and  that  there  were  only  66 
cases  on  which  he  relied.  Finally,  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  only  produced  four, 
and  he  believed  that  not  a  single  one 
of  these  had  been  substantiated,  and  that 
there  was  no  foundation  for  the  charge  at 
all.  He  would  really  ask  the  Chief 
Secretary  now,  after  he  had  had  many 
months  to  consider  the  matter.  Did  he 
adhere  to  his  statement  that  these 
statutable  misdemeanours  were  committed, 
and  these  breaches  of  the  law  committed, 
by  the  officials  of  the  late  Government  ? 
This  was  most  a  serious  matter  ;  and 
although  the  charge  was  entirely  ground- 
less, it  had  never  been  withdrawn.  Whilst 
he  acknowledged  the  Chief  Secretary  had 
always  treated  his  political  opponents  in 
that  House  with  courtesy  and  considera- 
tion, there  was  one  set  of  persons  in 
Ireland  to  whom  he  had  not  extended 
the  same  treatment.  He  drew  attention 
to  the  matter  not  on  personal  grounds, 
but  because  it  was  calculated  to  weaken 
and  render  more  difficult  the  administra- 
tion of  the  law  in  Ireland.  He  alluded 
to  the  Judges,  in  speaking  of  whom  he 
believed  the  Chief  Secretary  had  de- 
parted from  the  general  rule  of  courtesy 
he  had  observed  in  his  conduct  of  his 
Office.  He  had  to  mention  the  case  of  Judge 
Kelly,  the  County  Court  Judge  of  Clare. 
On  the  right  hon.  Gentleman *8  own 
admission,  the  state  of  Clare  was  a  dis- 
grace to  Ireland,  and  it  was,  therefore, 
especially  necessary  that  nothing  should 
be  said  reflecting  upon,  or  reducing  the 
dignity  and  importance  of,  the  County 
Court  Judge  of  that  county.  What 
turned  out  to  be  a  garbled  and  incorrect 
report  of  the  observations  of  the  learned 
Judge  in  charging  the  Grand  Jury 
appeared  in  a  local  newspaper  mixed  up 
with  his  observations  on  a  motion  for 
the  adjournment  of  certain  cases.  The 
main  fact  which  the  Judge  called  atten- 
tion to  was  the  uselessuess  of  trying 
prisoners  in  County  Clare — a  fact  which 
the  Member  for  South  Tyrone  had  made 


perfectly  clear  that  evening.  The  right 
hon.  Gentleman  was  questioned  about  the 
words  of  the  Judge  by  hon.  Members 
below  the  Gangway,  and  asked  if  they 
met  with  his  approval.  His  reply  was 
that  if  such  words  were  to  be  used  by  an 
English  Judge  he  should  consider  them 
highly  unbecoming.  That  was  a  clear 
reflection  on  the  County  Court  Judge  of 
Clare,  for  the  words  he  was  reported 
to  have  used,  the  language  of  which 
was  not  correctly  reported,  but 
which,  in  so  far  as  they  mentioned 
any  fact,  were  strictly  correct.  Had 
the  Chief  Secretary  asked  the  learned 
Judge  for  any  explanation  of  the 
words  before  be  made  this  statement  ? 
He  had  not.  He  really  thought  they 
were  entitled  to  some  explanation  from 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  on  this 
subject.  He  (Mr.  Barton)  had  been  for 
many  years  at  the  Bar,  and  he  had  never 
heard  a  word  reflecting  on  the  impartiality 
of  this  Judge,  who  was  himself  a  Catholic 
and  a  Liberal,  appointed  by  the  present 
Prime  Minister.  Apart  from  the  personal 
pain  the  Chief  Secretary's  statement 
might  have  caused  Mr.  Kelly,  it  was  a 
highly  impolitic  thing  that  '  anything 
should  be  said  without  the  greatest  care 
and  inquiry  reflecting  on  a  County  Court 
Judge,  who  had  more  to  do  with  the 
administration  of  the  law  in  Clare  than 
even  the  Judges  of  Assize.  It  was, 
therefore,  very  important  that  nothing 
should  be  said  at  all  calculated  to  bring 
him  into  disrespect  or  weaken  his 
authority,  and  he  thought  the  Chief. 
Secretary  would  feel  that  the  Judge 
might  fairly  complain.  Again,  coming 
to  the  Judges  of  the  Superior  Courts,  . 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman,  referring  to  some 
observations  of  Chief  Justice  O'Brien, 
had  said,  in  answer  to  a  question  in  that 
House,  that  an  English  Judge  would  not 
make  occasions  of  this  kind  an  oppor- 
tunity of  criticising  the  Executive  Go- 
vernment. With  all  respect  to  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman,  he  believed  an  English 
Judge  would  ;  and  he  was  certain  he 
ought,  if  it  was  necessary  to  do  so. 
He  ventured  to  think  that  if  official  docu- 
ments came  before  an  English  Judge,  to 
which  he  had  reason  to  make  references 
in  the  interests  of  justice,  he  would  not 
be  deterred  from  doing  so  because  these 
references  might  reflect  on  the  Execu- 
tive. The  Chief  Secretary  then  went  on 
to  sav — 


1188 

Buch  informtitioD  would  affect  some 
people  in  Ireland,  There  might  be  ft 
reason  why  the  right  hon.  GentlemftD 
might  not  furnish  the  names  of  the 
pereoDB  tried,  and  he  did  not  want  those 
names,  but  there  could  be  no  reason 
whatever  for  objecting  to  the  giving  of 
the  details  of  the  crimes  tried  at  these 
Assizes.  The  Chief  Socrelary  had  told 
him  that  these  were  facta  he  could  make 
for  himself.  He  had  been  put  to 
considerable  trouble  in  searching  through 
the  Irish  newspapers  for  this  information, 
which  he  did  not  suppose  was  complete, 
in  order  that  he  might  understand  Ire- 
land as  the  Chief  Secretary  with  the 
official  source  of  infonnatioo  at  his  dis- 
posal understood  it.  He  thought  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  might  fairly  have 
given  him  the  information  he  had  asked 
for  :  the  iuformiLtion  was  at  the  hands 
of  the  officials  of  the  Irish  Office,  and 
the  Return  would  have  been  prepared  in 
a  few  minute?.  He  again  ventured  to 
ask  the  Chief  Secretary  for  this  infor- 
mation, and  he  urged  upon  him  that  it 
was  information  which  it  was  desirable 
that    the    House    should    have    in    its 
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"If  he  chnnc^i  to  bo  in  politics  oppoeeil  to 
the  Executive,  he  was  xure  the  English  Judge 
would  be  cloubly  careful." 
He  respected  the  Irish  Judges  ;  he  knew 
how  unjustly  these  Judges  were  traduced, 
and  how  easy  it  was  to  gain  a  cheer  at 
their  expense  iu  the  House  of  Commons  ; 
and  as  the  Chief  Secretary  was  not  a 
man  who  closed  his  mind  to  new  im- 
pressions, he  believed  that  before  his  term 
of  Office  was  concluded  the  right  hon. 
Geutleman  would  see  how  unfair  and  how 
nnjustifiablo  were  these  attacks  on  the 
Irish  Judges.  He  would  say,  in  reply 
to  the  Chief  Secretary,  that  no  Minister 
should  make  Question  time  in  the  House 
of  Commons  the  opportnnity  of  attacking 
the  Judges  in  Ireland  ;  and  he  would 
add  that  when  a  Judge  in  the  discharge 
of  his  duty  had  occasion  to  reflect  on  acts 
of  the  Executive,  (he  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man should  be  doubly  careful  in  referring 
to  them.  It  must  be  remembered  that 
upon  the  Judges  the  Chief  Secretary 
would  have  to  rely  for  the  vindication  of 
the  law  in  times  of  disorder. 

Mil.  ARNOLD-FORSTER  (Belfast, 
W.)  said,  he  wisheil  to  take  that  oppor- 
tunity of  protesting  ogaiuat  the  doctrine 
recently  laid  down  by  the  Chief  Secretary 
that  a  Return  contaiuing  information  de- 
sired by  Members  of  the  House  ought  to 
be  withheld,  as  it  might  militate  against 
some  persons  in  Ireland.  That  doctrine  par- 
ticularly came  home  to  him,  for  he  had 
frequently  asked  for  information  which 
he  fairly  thought  he  was  entitled  to  re- 
ceive, but  which  he  did  not  receive  because 
of  this  doctrine  of  the  Chief  Secretary. 
They  were  now  face  to  face  with  a.  state 
of  things  in  Ireland  that  he  had  often 
prophesied  would  come — a  state  of 
things  under  which  apparent  quietness 
and  order  wonld  exist  because  crime  hod 
been  effective  in  doiug  its  work  of 
terrorism  and  intimidation.  The  recent 
Assizes  in  Ireland  had  clearly  shown 
that  crime  might  be  committed  with 
absolute  impunity.  They  had  it  from 
the  Chief  Secretary  the  other  day,  in 
answer  to  a  question,  that  the  trials  of  all 
the  CHses  of  agrarian  crime  at  the  recent 
Assizes  had  resulted  in  the  crimiuale 
getting  off  scot-free.  He  was  entitled  to 
ask  for  the  particulars  of  these  cases,  in 
order  that  hon.  Members  might  nnder- 
stand  the  real  condition  of  affairs, 
Ireland,  and  that  it  was  no  answer  to 
when  he  asked  for  these  particulars  that 
J/r,  Barton 


Mh.  MACARTNEY  (Antrim,  S.) 
said,  the  Chief  Secretary  had  urged  that 
nothing  had  occurred  since  the  last 
Debate  in  July  on  the  question  of  change 
of  venue  to  give  any  foundation  for  & 
fnrtherdemaud  forn  declaration  of  policy. 
But  he  would  remind  the  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman that  the  position  he  took  np  od 
the  former  occasion  was  that  when  the 
Assizes  were  over  and  the  necessary 
information  was  accessible  he  would  be 
prepared  to  meet  any  criticism  on  the 
subject.  While  he  congratulated  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  on  tlio  fact  that 
crime  had  diminished,  he  pointed  ont 
that  punishment  had  not  been  effec- 
tive in  any  single  instance  where  the 
crime  had  been  the  result  of  either 
agrarian  or  political  feeling.  While  he 
congratulated  the  Chief  Secretary  that 
crime  of  a  general  character  had 
diminished  in  Ireland,  cases  of  an  agrarian 
or  political  chiiracter  were  unaffected. 
As  far  as  the  Chief  Secretary  could  con- 
sistently go  he  had  acted  since  he  had 
been  iu  Office  in  fonformity  with  the 
views  of  what  were  called  "  the  people  of 
Ireland  "  us  to  the  administration  of  the 
country.  He  began  by  dismissing  some 
capable    officials    (Colonel    Turner,   for 
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instance),   and    then    he    proceeded    to 
release     several     prisoners — his    second 
Btep   in    pandering    to    so-called    public 
opinion  in  Ireland.     Then  the  Govern- 
ment  had   acceded   to    the   demand   for 
increasing    tlie   Magistracy   out    of    all 
regard   to  the  necessity  of   the  case  by 
appointing  to  the  Bench  men  whose  only 
qualifications   seemed    to    be    that   they 
belonged    to   one   religious   creed;   and, 
lastly,  he  had  lost  few  opportunities  in 
this   House   of    floutiug    anybody   con- 
cerned in  the  administration  of  justice  to 
get  a  little  popular  applause. 
Mr.  J.  MORLEY  :  Oh,  oh  ! 
Mr.    macartney    said,   he    con- 
sidered that  the  result  of  the  adminis- 
tration of  justice,  and  the  fact  that  in  no 
single   case   at    the    last    Assizes   were 
convictions   obtained   in   agrarian  cases, 
was  a  grave  one  requiring  serious  con- 
sideration.    But    this   failure   to   obtain 
convictions  was  not  confined  to  agrarian 
cases.     It  had   extended   to   cases   con- 
nected with  the  exercise  by  Irishmen  of 
their  civil  rights  when  the  exercise  of 
those    rights    conflicted    with    popular 
political    opinion.      For   instance,   there 
-was  the  case  of  Father  Kelly,  of  Dromore 
West,   Sligo.     Father  Kelly  made  him- 
self notorious  in  his  efibrts  to  smother 
the    legal    expression   by   some    of   his 
parishioners  of  their  opinions  in  connection 
-with   a   Poor  Law  Guard ian^s  election. 
Nothing  could  be  more  unhappy  than  the 
lot  of  an  Irishman  who  wished  to  vote  in 
opposition  to  the  political  opinions  of  his 
parish  priest.     If  he  did  it  by  open  voting 
he  was  intimidated  by  a  crowd  headed  by 
a  priest,  and  if  ho  voted  by  ballot  he  was 
told  there  was  nothing  but  fire  to  his 
heels  and  toes  for  him  in  another  world. 
In  this  election   there  were  two  candi- 
dates,  a   Nationalist   and    a   Unionist — 
a    gentleman    who    had    the    additional 
crime  of  being  a  landed  proprietor.     It 
was  bruited  about  that  a  certain  number 
of  tenants  of  Mr.  Ormsby,  the  Unionist 
candidate,  were  going  to  vote  for  him  in 
preference  to  the  Nationalist  candidate. 
Before  the  polling  day  the  Constabulary 
distributed     voting    papers    among    the 
electors  qualified  ;    and  as    it    was   well 
known   that   intimidation    of  some  kind 
would    be    used    on    these    tenants    of 
Mr.  Ormsby,  the  District  Inspector  sent 
out  with  the  ordinary  constable  a  force 
of  10  men.     On  the  18th  March  Father 
Kelly     met      the     District     Inspector 


and  told  him  there  would  be  opposition 
to  these  voters  obtaining  their  votes  and 
marking  them   with   the   name    of    the 
candidate   they   favoured,   and  the  con- 
stables   had    the    greatest    difficulty  in 
serving  the  voting  papers  on  these  unfor- 
tunate  ratepayers.      In    some  instances 
they  failed  altogether.      Voting  papers 
were  taken  by  force  from  several  of  the 
electors,  and  in  one  or  two  cases  physical 
assaults    were    committed,     for     which 
persons  were  afterwards   tried.     Father 
Kelly  and  several  others   were  returned 
for  trial,  charged  with  riot  and  unlawful 
assembly  In  connection  with  this  election. 
The     jury — though    this    was    not    an 
agrarian  case,  and  there  were  no  rights  of 
an  injured  tenantry  to  protect — acquitted 
Father  Kelly  and  seven  others ;  and  on 
the  following  day,  when  four  men  were 
charged  with  assaulting  the  voters,  they 
were  acquitted   also.     It   was  perfectly 
evident  that  the  spirit  of  agrarian  agita- 
tion still  existed,  and  could  not  be  con- 
trolled   by    those    assisting    the    Chief 
Secretary     in     preserving     the     peace. 
Where  there  was  violent  partisanship  or 
political  feeling  influencing  the  general 
body  of  the  populace,  as  the  results  of 
the  late  Assizes  in  Clare  showed,  it  was 
absolutely  impossible  to  say  that  juries 
would   do    their    duty,    or  that  justice 
would  not  be  interfered  with,    whether 
from  agrarian   motives   or  the  absolute 
determination  of   the    majority  to   take 
away  from  the  minority  their  civil  rights. 
Never  in  the  recent  history  of  Ireland 
had  there  been  a  more  flagrant  attempt 
than    that    of    Father    Kelly    and    his 
associates  to  deprive  their  fellow-citizens 
of  the  just  exercise  of  their  civil  rights. 
If  parallel  cases  of  this  kind   occurred 
again,  or  agrarian  outrages  continued,  he 
appealed  to  the  Chief  Secretary  to  take 
advantage  of  the  further  powers  which 
he   possessed   of   strengthening    the  ad- 
ministration of  the  law  in  Ireland. 

Mr.  DANE  (Fermanagh,  N.)  inquired 
what  was  the  position  occupied  by  Sir 
West  Ridgeway  since  his  return  from 
Tangiers  ?  Was  he  still  Under  Secretary, 
or  what  was  to  be  his  future  position  ? 
He  would  have  rejoiced  to  think  that  the 
state  of  Ireland  had  improved,  but  his 
personal  knowledge  and  the  information 
that  reached  him  left  no  doubt  on  his 
mind  that  there  had  been  no  such  im- 
provement. The  condition  of  what  was 
called  the  dark  area  was  one  which  at  the 
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present  time  yerj  serionslj  exercised  the 
minds  of  people  who  had  to  live  in  those 
districts.  As  the  hou.  Memher  for 
Antrim  stated,  the  Unionists  had  heen  in 
hopes,  from  what  the  right  hon.  Gnentle- 
man  had  said  in  July  last,  that  some  steps 
would  have  been  taken  by  him,  having  re- 
gard to  the  results  of  the  two  last  Assizes, 
to  improve  the  condition  of  those  localities. 
In  pursuance  of  a  compact  entered  into 
by  the  Government  with  the  Nationalist 
Members,  they  deprived  themselves  of 
the  powers  they  had  under  the  Act  of 
1887.  The  result  of  that  action  was 
that  at  the  subsequent  Assizes  in  the 
disturbed  counties  the  jurors  in  every 
case  either  acquitted  the  prisoners  or 
failed  to  agree.  At  the  last  Assizes 
26  cases  were  tried.  In  19  cases,  not- 
withstanding the  strong  evidence  against 
the  prisoners,  the  jury  gave  a  verdict  of 
acquittal ;  in  six  cases  they  failed  to 
agree,  and  one  case  was  adjourned.  He 
would  like  to  know  what  the  right  hou. 
Gentleman  intended  to  do  with  reference 
to  those  seven  cases  ?  Again,  he  failed  to 
understand  that  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man had  taken  any  steps  with  regard 
to  the  resolution  passed  at  the  meeting  of 
Resident  Magistrates  and  Local  Justices 
in  Clare,  which  called  upon  the  Govem- 
meut  in  strong  but  respectful  language 
to  take  steps,  either  by  the  powers  they 
already  possessed  or  by  fresh  legislation, 
to  put  down  acts  that  were  a  disgrace  to 
any  civilised  community.  A  copy  of  it 
was  sent  to  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
and  was  duly  acknowledged,  but  no 
action  was  taken  by  the  Government 
with  reference  to  it.  In  the  Debate  last 
March  on  the  venue  question  the  Chief 
Secretary  stated  that  the  Government 
were  not  quite  powerless  in  the  matter, 
for  they  could,  if  they  thought  it  neces- 
sary, go  to  the  Queen's  Bench,  and,  in 
pursuance  of  their  Common  Law  right, 
obtain  an  order  for  change  of  venue. 
Had  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  exercised 
that  right,  and,  if  not,  why  had  he 
not  done  so  ?  The  cases  were,  however, 
brought  up  at  the  Quarter  Sessions,  and 
in  June  last  the  learned  County  Court 
Judge  in  Clare  expressed  his  views  on 
the  subject  very  fully,  and  said  that  trial 
by  jury  was  a  farce,  and  that  he  would 
try  no  ease  by  jury  there,  for  it  would  be 
perfect  nonsense  to  do  so.  The  matter 
was  shortly  afterwards  brought  before 
this    House,   and    the   Chief   Secretary 

Mr.  Dane 


stated  that  if  such  language  had  been 
used  by  an  English  Judge  it  would  have 
been  most  unbecoming.  Did  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  think  that  a  reference  of 
that  kind  to  the  learned  County  Court 
Judge  was  calculated  to  further  the  ends 
of  justice  ?  Did  he  think  that  his  refer- 
ences to  Mr.  Justice  O'Brien,  who  was 
appointed  by  his  own  Government  and 
who  was  an  eminent  Roman  Catholic, 
and  to  that  eminent  and  courageous 
Judge  the  Lord  Chief  Justice  of  Ireland, 
would  tend  to  the  due  administration 
of  justice,  or  inspire  respect  for  law  in  the 
West  of  Ireland  ?  Why  did  not  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  obtain  an  order  for 
change  of  venue  before  the  Summer 
Assizes  ?  He  remained  quiescent. 
Mr.  Justice  Gibson  went  down  to  those 
Assizes,  and  when  he  found  that  in 
every  case  the  jurors  either  acquitted 
the  prisoners  or  refused  to  convict  them, 
although  the  evidence  was  conclusive 
against  them,  he  declared  that  there  was 
no  use  in  continuing  the  trial  of  the  cases, 
which  amounted  to  a  solemn  comedy. 
Not  only  had  the  law  failed  to  bring  to 
justice  criminals  in  the  counties  in  the 
South  and  West  of  Ireland,  but  it  was 
absolutely  paralysed  in  other  parts  of  the 
country.  Could  anything  have  been 
more  disgraceful  than  the  election  at 
Dromore,  in  County  Sligo,  and  the  prose- 
cution which  followed,  with  the  usual 
result  ?  With  reference  to  the  disgraceful 
riots  at  Bundoran,  only  two  prosecutions 
took  place.  That  state  of  things  had 
not  ceased,  for  only  ou  Sunday  week, 
while  four  Protestant  gentlemen  were 
driving  from  "Bundoran,  they  were  way- 
laid and  beaten,  and  he  was  further 
informed  that  the  police  who  came  to 
their  assistance  were  also  ill-treated.  He 
would  like  to  know  what  the  Chief 
Secretary  intended  to  do  in  regard  to  the 
counties  where  such  outrages  occurred  ? 
The  right  hon.  Gentleman's  statement 
that  he  had  abandoned  some  of  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Act  of  1887  because  they 
were  found  to  be  futile  as  regarded  the 
conviction  of  breakers  of  the  law  was  not 
justified  by  facts,  for  in  those  counties  46 
persons  were  prosecuted,  and,  what  was 
more,  were  convicted  upon  inquiries  held 
under  Section  1  of  the  Act,  and  four  of 
those  were  murder  cases  in  the  County 
of  Kerry,  immediately  adjoining  the 
plague-spot  in  County  Clare.  Why 
should  the  right  hon.  Gentleman   have 
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deprived  himself  of  the  right  which  he 
possessed  under  Section  3  of  the  Act  of 
1887  ?  Was  that  section  futile  ?  Out 
of  231  cases  in  which  the  venue  had  been 
changed,  106  resulted  in  the  conviction 
and  punishment  of  the  offenders.  Resi- 
dents in  Kerry  and  Clare  had  appealed  to 
Unionist  Members  to  bring  these  matters 
forward,  because  they  possessed  no 
Unionist  Representatives  themselves. 
Through  the  Unionist  Members  from 
Ireland  the  residents  in  those  counties 
appealed  to  the  House,  and  if  they  failed 
to  obtain  justice  from  this  House  they 
would  appeal  to  the  people  of  this 
country.  In  conclusion,  he  desired  to 
put  these  two  questions  to  the  Chief 
Secretary — What  was  the  exact  position 
occupied  by  Sir  West  Ridge  way  in  this 
world  ;  was  he  Under  Secretary  or  was 
he  not  ?  And,  secondly,  what  were  the 
intentions  of  the  Government  with 
reference  to  the  plague-spots  in  the 
West  of  Ireland  ? 

Mr.  J.  MORLEY  said,  that  his  action 
in  connection  with  night  seizures  was 
easily  explained.  He  found  that  practical 
inconvenience  was  caused  by  the  necessity 
of  police  protection  being  afforded  to 
Sheriffs  during  seizures  by  night ;  he 
found  that  the  policy  of  Parliament 
appeared  to  have  prohibited  night 
seizures  in  the  execution  of  civil  bill 
decrees  ;  he  failed  to  see  a  difference  in 
the  policy  between  affording  protection  in 
the  execution  of  civil  bill  decrees  and  the 
execution  of  Ji,  fas,  or  other  decrees  of 
Superior  Courts  ;  and  he  thought  that  the 
action  of  the  Executive  was  to  be 
decided  by  the  reasonableness  of  the 
hours  at  which  the  protection  was 
sought.  His  position  was  disputed,  and 
he  communicated  with  some  of  the 
Sheriffs,  and  said  that  if  they  desired  to 
take  a  test  case  into  Court  the  Govern- 
ment would  offer  no  objection,  and  would 
even  be  glad  to  have  a  judicial  decision 
on  the  point.  The  decision  of  the  Court 
of  Queen's  Bench  was  adverse,  but  the 
subject  was  so  important  that  the  Govern- 
ment thought  it  right  to  take  the  judg- 
ment of  the  Court  of  Appeal,  who 
decide<l  that  they  had  no  jurisdiction  in 
the  matter,  but  two  members  of  that 
Court  expressed  regret  that  they  were 
unable  to  give  such  a  decision  as  would 
allow  the  opinion  of  the  House  of 
Lords  to  be  taken  upon  the  point. 
He  could  not  see  why  the  hon.  and  learned 


Gentleman  had  thought  it  worth  while  to 
bring  this  up  again,  when  he  could  only 
receive  the  same  explanations  that  had 
already  been  given. 

•Mr.  BARTON:  But  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  made  the  accusation  against 
the  late  Government. 

Mr.  J.  MORLEY  said,  the  hon.  and 
learned  Member  appeared  to  forget  that 
he  (Mr.  J.  Morley)  had  in  the  House  ex- 
pressed his  regret  for  having  been  led, 
by  the  information  he  received,  into  an 
erroneous  statement ;  but  the  hon.  and 
learned  Gentleman  was  wrong  in  say- 
ing there  was  not  a  single  case  of 
unlawful  night  seizure.  He  admitted 
that  largely  and  substantially  the  state- 
ment was  not  well  founded.  Having 
satisfied  himself  that  that  was  the 
character  of  the  statement  he  with- 
drew it,  and  expressed  his  regret  for 
having  made  it.  The  third  objection  of 
the  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  was  that 
he  (Mr.  J.  Morley)  had  used  unfair  and 
disparaging  language  of  some  of  the 
Irish  Judges.  When  he  asked  the  hon. 
and  learned  Gentleman  across  the  Table 
to  substantiate  his  charge,  the  hon. 
and  learned  Gentleman^s  case  broke 
down.  The  hon.  and  learned  Gen- 
tleman said  he  (Mr.  J.  Morley)  had 
made  an  attack  on  the  Lord  Chief  Justice, 
and  upon  a  County  Court  Judge  in 
County  Clare.  In  what  he  had  said 
there  was  nothing  in  the  nature  of  an 
attack  :  he  had  only  said  that  the  Lord 
Chief  Justice  had  used  lauguage  that 
should  not  have  come  from  any  Judge, 
Was  it  to  be  held  that  while  a  Judge 
was  to  be  free  to  make  a  charge  against 
the  Government,  a  Member  of  the  Exe- 
cutive Government  was  not  to  be  allowed 
with  bated  breath  to  express  an  opinion 
that  the  Judge  had  put  himself  in  a 
position  it  would  have  been  better  to  have 
avoided  ?  No  one  had  a  higher  opinion 
or  more  respect  than  he  had  for  some  of 
the  members  of  the  Irish  Bench,  and, 
so  far  as  he  knew,  they  were  not 
supporters  of  the  present  Government. 
For  ability,  authority,  and  weight  of 
judgment  they  were  not  surpassed  by 
any  Judge  in  England  or  Scotland.  It 
was  not  an  unsolicited  observation,  but 
was  an  answer  to  a  question  ;  therefor-^ 
he  did  not  accept  the   hon.  and  '  ^f " 

Gentleman's  charge — that  he    ;^^^^J^ 
1  *  T  •  i_     r   J  ■*  impress 

language  of  Irish  Judges  cr^j^^  ^^^^_ 

impair  their  authority,  or  whu 
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open  to  the  charge  of  discourtesy  to 
them.  The  hon.  Member  for  South 
Antrim  (Mr.  Macartuey)  referred  to  the 
case  of  the  failure  of  justice  iu  Dromore 
West  in  regard  to  certain  transactions  in 
the  County  of  Sligo,  where  Father 
O'Kelly  and  a  number  of  other  persons 
were  put  on  their  trial  for  riot,  unlawful 
assembly,  and  general  disturbance.  They 
were,  as  the  hon.  Member  truly  said, 
acquitted  ;  but,  as  the  hon.  Gentleman 
also  admitted,  there  was  in  that  case 
nothing  whatever  of  an  agrarian  cha- 
racter. He  regretted  the  view  taken  by 
the  jury.  Ecclesiastical  feeling  could 
not  have  entered  into  the  matter,  because, 
if  his  memory  was  right,  seven  or  eight 
members  of  the  jury  were  of  some  form 
of  Protestant  belief ;  they  were  not 
Catholics  ;  therefore  it  was  not  due  to 
religious  feeling. 

Mr.  DANE  :  How  did  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  ascertain  that  ? 

Mr.  J.  MORLEY  said,  that,  as  a 
member  of  the  Irish  Bar,  and  one  pre- 
sumably acquainted  with  the  policy  of 
previous  Conservative  Governments,  the 
hon.  Gentleman  must  know  it  was  idle 
to  ask  how  they  knew  the  religion  of 
jurymen,  and,  tlierefore,  the  interruption 
of  the  hon.  Member  was  uncalled  for. 

Mr.  macartney  :  The  majority 
could  not  convict. 

Mr.  J.  MORLEY  said,  he  was  pre- 
pared to  leave  it  there  ;  but  did  the  hon. 
Gentleman    suppose    that    even    in    this 
country,  where  the  administration  of  the 
law    was   so   perfect,    a   year    went    by 
without   some    jury    failing    to    record 
a    conviction    where    the     Judge     and 
the  general  public  thought  a  conviction 
was  justified  by  the  evidence  ?     If  the 
hon.    Gentleman    looked    through     the 
legal  proceedings  for  a  whole   year   he 
would  find  there  were  many  such  cases. 
He  attached  no   importance  to  this  par- 
ticular   case    as    an    indication    of    the 
general    want   of  respect  for  justice    in 
Ireland.     The   only    other  case  he  need 
refer  to    was    raised    by  the    hon.  and 
learned    Gentleman    who   had   just    sat 
down — the  case  of  Bundoran,  which  was 
the  subject  of  repeated  questions  in  the 
House ;  and    if    one    thing    was    clearer 
^than  another,  it  was  that,  though  on  the 
try  nJ^^g^^  ^^  ^^^  Evangelists  meeting  in 
perfect  l*'^  there  was  some  disorder,  after 
was   shorf?^^     there     was     no     disorder 
this    Hoif*      '^^^    Evangelistic    services 
Mr.  l/'  Morley 


went  on  until  the  12th  or  13th  August, 
and  then,  with  excellent  judgment  and 
good  feeling,  on  the  loth  August  an 
important  Catholic  anniversary,  the 
Evangelists  withdrew,  and  since  then, 
so  far  as  he  knew,  there  had  not  been  a 
word  of  any  disturbance  at  Bundoran. 
The  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  said 
there  was  some  suggestion  of  a  similar 
case. 

Mr.  DANE  :  On  last  Sunday  week. 

Mr.  J.  MORLEY  said,  that  all  he 
could  say  was  that  he  had  had  no  informa- 
tion of  any  disturbance  whatever,  and,  as 
the  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  was 
aware,  the  Government  was  pretty  well 
informed  on  this  matter.  Those  were 
the  only  points  raised  by  hon.  Gentlemen, 
and  he  had  done  his  best  to  answer 
them. 

Mr.  a.  J.  BALFOUR  said,  that  as 
no  reduction  in  the  Chief  Secretary's 
salary  had  been  moved,  though  the  dis- 
cussion had  been  applicable  to  such  a 
Motion,  and  as  they  had,  perhaps,  ade- 
quately dealt  with  the  Chief  Secretary 
in  his  personal  capacity  in  regard  to  his 
policy  in  Ireland,  and  as  there  were 
several  other  items  on  which  hon.  Gen- 
tlemen wished  to  raise  questions,  he 
thought  the  general  discussion  might 
be  allowed  to  come  to  an  end. 

Admiral  FIELD  (Sussex,  East- 
bourne) wished  to  call  attention  to  the 
training  ship  at  Belfast,  for  the  purpose 
of  getting  the  inspection  of  that  ship 
changed.  In  regard  to  the  English  in- 
dustrial training  ships,  the  Home  Secre- 
tary had  kindly  agreed  to  put  the 
inspection  under  the  Admiralty  ;  but  the 
Grampian^  the  industrial  training  ship 
at  Belfast,  was  inspected  by  a  civilian. 

Mr.  T.  W.  RUSSELL  :  Will  this 
shut  out  anything  else  ? 

Mr.  J.  MORLEY  :  No. 

Admiral  FIELD  said,  that  no  doubt 
good  work  might  be  done  under  existing 
circumstances  if  the  ship  was  properly 
managed.  He  did  not  wish  to  reflect 
upon  the  Committee,  who  did  their  best ; 
but,  owing  to  the  present  mischievous 
system,  the  best  was  not  made  of  the 
ship.  Over  £13  per  head  was  contri- 
buted by  the  Treasury  for  the  training 
of  the  lads  on  board.  The  ship  was 
capal)le  of  accommodating  and  training 
350  boys,  but  only  250  were  allowed  on 
board  by  the  Treasury.  In  five  years 
the  ship  had  discharged  302  boys.     The 
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raison  (Teire  was  that  the  hoys  should 
be  trained  for  the  sea  ;  hut  of  the  302 
bojs  discharged  from  the  ship  in  the 
five  years,  only  48  went  to  sea,  four 
entered  the  Army — he  presumed  as 
drummer  boys — and  the  rest  were  dis- 
charged to  shore.  Seventy-nine  of  the 
boys  were  found  physically  unfit  for 
sea  life  at  all ;  and  as  this  must  have 
been  known  to  the  authorities  they 
ought  not  to  have  been  kept  on  board, 
and  subjected  to  a  training  that  could 
do  them  no  good,  whereas  if 
they  had  been  sent  to  school  on 
shore  some  good  might  have  been 
done  with  them.  What  he  wanted  to 
impress  on  the  Chief  Secretary  for  Ire- 
land was  that  the  ship  should  be  inspected 
by  a  naval  officer.-  The  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman would  only  have  to  apply  to  the 
Admiralty  Court  and  ask  for  a  command- 
ing officer  to  be  sent  to  inspect  the  ship, 
and  no  doubt  a  commanding  officer  would 
be  sent  from  the  neighbourhood,  pro- 
bably from  the  Coastguard  ship  at 
Kingstown.  He  also  wished  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  to  stop  the  entry  of 
these  very  young  boys  at  the  age  of  1 1 
years.  There  were  several  other  schools 
— the  Fox  School  at  Belfast,  another  at 
Blackrock — and  from  these  mi^ht  be 
drawn  boys  that  would  be  fit  for  the 
Service.  The  reason  he  called  special 
attention  to  this  was  that  in  the  Report 
for  1893  the  civilian  Inspector,  Sir 
Rowland  Blennerhasset,  made  the  mis- 
take of  suggesting  the  abolition  of  the 
ship  altogether,  because  it  did  not  turn 
out  sailor  boys.  If  they  were  to  adopt 
the  suggestion  it  would  raise  a  storm, 
and  he  would  suggest  that  now  they  had 
this  ship  the  Irish  Government  should 
take  it  under  its  wing  and  nurse  it 
jealously.  It  was  intended  for  the 
Mercantile  Marine,  no  doubt,  but  it  did 
not  seem  to  have  fulfilled  its  object.  Out 
of  the  numbers  discharged  but  a  small 
percentage  went  to  sea,  and  the  whole 
thing  was  a  solemn  farce  ;  they  were 
getting  no  return  for  the  £13  per  head 
that  was  expended.  What  he  wanted 
was  that  the  Government  should  appoint 
a  naval  officer  to  see  that  the  boys  were 
physically  fit  for  the  work,  and  that  they 
were  properly  trained,  and  he  should  not 
rest  satisfied  until  the  ship  was  inspected 
by  naval  men. 

Mr.  KNOX  (Cavan,  W.)  thought  the 
hon.  and   gallant   Admiral   had  a   very 
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considerable  case,  and  if  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  was  going  to  look  into  this 
question  he  hoped  he  would,  at  the  same 
time,  look  into  the  question  of  the  in- 
dustrial schools  at  Belfast.  There  had 
been  no  increase  in  the  certificate  for  in- 
dustrial schools  in  Belfast  since  1884, 
and  yet  the  population  had  more  than 
doubled,  the  result  being  that  there  were 
many  cases  where  room  could  not  be 
found  for  the  children.  This  was  felt  by 
both  Protestants  and  Catholics  alike, 
and  both  were  agreed  in  their  demands 
for  increased  accommodation. 

Colonel  NOLAN  (Galway,  N.) 
gathered  from  the  speech  of  the  hon. 
and  gallant  Admiral  (Admiral  Field) 
that  this  was  a  Protestant  ship.  Now,  he 
objected  to  a  Protestant  ship  unless  there 
was  a  Catholic  ship  too,  and,  there- 
fore, he  should  like  to  know  how  the 
matter  really  stood  ? 

Mr.  a.  J.  BALFOUR  said,  the  point 
referred  to  by  the  hon.  and  gallant  Mem- 
ber (Colonel  Nolan)  was  not  the  point 
raised  by  the  hon.  and  gallant  Admiral 
(Admiral  Field).  The  ship  might  be  a 
Protestant  ship  ;  but  the  point  raised  by 
the  hon.  and  gallant  Admiral  was  not 
that  it  was  a  Protestant  ship,  but  that  it 
was  inefficient,  and  he  (Mr.  Balfour)  was 
afraid  that  it  was  the  fact  that  the  ship 
»vas  improperly  managed.  Sir  Rowland 
Blennerhasset,  he  thought,  was  perfectly 
right  in  calling  attention  to  the  fact,  and, 
from  his  point  of  view,  he  (Mr.  Balfour) 
could  not  say  it  was  wrong  to  make  the 
suggestion  that  the  ship  should  be 
abolished  as  an  industrial  school,  though 
it  might  become  an  important  training  ship. 
With  regard  to  what  had  fallen  from  the 
hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  who  spoke 
last  but  one  (Mr.  Knox),  there  was  an 
enormous  difficulty  in  augmenting  the 
number  of  these  industrial  schools  in 
Ireland.  Protestants  and  Catholics  all 
agreed  in  trying  to  force  on  the  Govern- 
ment new  industrial  schools  and  the 
augmentation  of  old  industrial  schools. 
More  than  half  the  cost  of  these  schools 
was  borne  by>  the  Government — by  the 
British  taxpayer ;  and  as  these  schools 
were  denominational  schools  of  the 
strictest  and  most  rigid  type,  and  as  the 
portion  of  public  money  spent  on  indus- 
trial schools  in  Ireland  was  largely  in 
excess  of  the  money  spent  in  this  country 
for  the  same  purpose,  he  would  impress 
upon  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  the  neces- 

2  Y 
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bHj  of  watching  this  question  with  the 
greatest  jealousy. 

Mr.  macartney,  without  ven- 
turing to  agree  with  his  hon.  and  gallant 
Friend  (Admiral  Field),  wished  to  say 
he  thought  the  hon.  and  gallant  Admiral 
had  been  unfair  to  the  Committee  of 
Management  of  the  training  ship.  He 
rather  understood  from  the  hon.  and 
gallant  Admiral  that  the  fact  of  the  ship 
not  performing  its  proper  functions  was 
in  some  way  owing  to  the  deficiency  of 
the  Committee.  For  the  information  of 
the  Committee  he  would  point  out  that 
the  Report  upon  this  ship  said — 

"  The  boys  on  the  ship  are  well  looked  after 
by  Captain  0*Rourke  and'  the  officers  under 
him.  The  Committee  on  shore  are  energetic 
and  vigilant,  and  the  Secretary,  Mr.  0*Dowd,  is 
efficient." 

Then  the  Report  went  on  to  state  that 
the  boys,  from  various  circumstances, 
were  not  suflficiently  strong  of  physique 
to  pass  for  the  life  of  a  sailor  in  Her 
Majesty's  Service.  He  should  heartily 
rejoice  if  an  alteration  in  the  system 
would  have  the  effect  of  altering  the 
physical  constitution  of  these  boys,  and 
that  those  boys  not  fit  for  a  sea  life  were 
trained  for  industrial  pursuits  in  Belfast. 

Mr.  J.  MORLEY  said  that,  so  far  as 
the  question  of  the  hon.  and  gallant 
Gentleman  (Admiral  Field)  was  con- 
cerned, he  had  already  discussed  the  ques- 
tion with  his  right  hon.  Friend  at  the  Admi- 
ralty, and  it  appeared  to  him  they  might 
adopt  the  course  suggested  by  the  hon. 
and  gallant  Admiral.  He  thought  there 
would  be  no  harm  in  the  Captain  of 
a  ship,  or  some  naval  officer,  going  periodi- 
cally to  inspect  the  ship  to  ascertain 
how  the  training  was  going  on,  and  that 
it  was  efficient.  As  to  the  remarks  that 
fell  from  the  right  hon.  Gentleman,  he 
was  glad  to  find  that  he  had  not  for- 
gotten the  sense  of  woe  that  fell  upon 
the  person  who  filled  the  office  of  Chief 
Secretary.  A  dead  set  was  made  upon 
him  to  certify  for  a  large  number  of  new 
industrial  schools.  The  grant  already 
was  quite  enormous  compared  with 
England  and  Scotland  ;  it  was  a  most 
formidable  grant,  and  he  might  say  that, 
in  regard  to  the  pressure  brought  to  bear 
upon  the  Chief  Secretary  to  certify  for 
industrial  schools,  unless  a  very  good 
case  were  made  out  it  would  be  the  duty 
of  the  Executive  Government  to  watch 
with   the   greatest  jealousy  all  the  de- 
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mands  that  were  made.  This  must  be 
his  answer  to  the  hon.  and  learned 
Member  for  Cavan  (Mr.  Knox).  As  to 
the  efficiency  and  character  of  the  schools, 
he  was  not  sure  much  could  be  said, 
as  that  was  a  matter  that  would  require 
further  Debate  when  the  question  was 
raised  on  its  own  merits. 

Mr.  T.  W.  RUSSELL  said,  he  found 
in  the  Vote  a  salary  of  £600  was  given 
to  the  Government  draftsman.  That 
they  had  passed  away  from  ;  but  he 
found  here  £1,400  was  charged  for 
journeys  between  London  and  Dublin  of 
this  gentleman.  He  could  understand 
that  in  some  Sessions  that  amount  might 
be  necessary. 

Mr.  J.  MORLEY  :  That  is  not  for 
the  expenses  of  this  gentleman  alone. 

Mr.  T.  W.  RUSSELL  said,  the  Irish 
Bills  this  Session  only  numbered  three ; 
and  as  they  were  very  small  matters — a 
Cholera  Hospital  Bill  and  a  Sites  Bill- 
he  could  not  understand  why  £1,400  was 
charged  for  travelling  expenses. 

Mr.  SEXTON  (Kerry,  N.)  :  It  includes 
all  the  stafil 

Mr.  T.  W.  RUSSELL  was  glad  to  see 
the  hon.  Member  took  an  interest  in  Irish 
affairs  ;  but  he  must  persist  in  desiring 
some  information  on  this  point.  Here 
was  an  item  of  £1,400,  and  there  had 
practically  been  only  three  Bills  for  thii 
gentleman  to  draft,  for  he  did  not  suppose 
he  had  anything  to  do  with  the  Home 
Rule  Bill,  and  certainly  he  was  not  under 
the  Gallery  in  charge  of  it.  He  main* 
tained  there  was  no  necessity  for  this 
gentleman  journeying  between  Dublin 
and  London  when  he  had  nothing  tx>  do. 
He  simply  wanted  an  explanation  of  how 
the  expense  was  incurred. 

Mr.  J.  MORLEY  said,  it  was  not 
merely  in  the  drafting  of  Bills  that 
the  expense  was  incurred,  but  it  was  for 
charges,  allowances,  and  the  travelling 
expenses  of  the  whole  of  the  staff  between 
Dublin  and  London  and  London  and 
Dublin.  Undoubtedly,  travelling  expenses 
must  be  made. 

Mr.  CONYBEARE  (Cornwall,  Cam- 
borne)  said,  it  seemed  to  him  that  if 
the  hon.  Member  objected  to  the  tra- 
velling expenses  the  best  thing  would  be 
for  him  to  support  Home  Rule,  as  thej 
would  then  necessarily  come  to  an  end. 

Sir  T.  lea  (Londonderry,  S.)  said, 
there  was  another  item — "  D  " — in  re- 
gard to  which  he  gave  notice  that  he 
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would   call    attention  in   Committee   of 
Supply   to  two   points.     One   was   the 
question   of   the   increase   of   lunacy   in 
Ireland,  and  the  other  was  the  appoint- 
ment of  the  Board  of  Examiners  of  the 
asylums  in  Ireland.     The  latter  point  had 
been    since    then    raised    hy    the    hon. 
Member  for  South  Tyrone  (Mr.  T.  W. 
Russell)  ;  therefore,  he  should  pass  over 
that   with   simply   the   remark   that   he 
trusted   the   Chief   Secretary,   when   he 
came   to   consider   the    appointment    of 
these  Boards  in  Ireland,  would  see  that 
the     Presbyterians    were    fairly    repre- 
sented according  to  their  population  on 
the  Boards    as   well   as   the    Catholics, 
whom   the   right    hon.    Gdntleman   had 
already  taken  in  hand.     The  other  point 
was  the  question  of  the  great  increase  of 
lunacy  in  Ireland.     If  he  could  have  had 
a    Tuesday   or   Friday   he   would   have 
raised  the  question  by  an  abstract  Motion  ; 
but,  as  he  was  unable  to  get  either  day 
during   the    Session,   he    must    do    the 
best  he  could  in  Committee  of  Supply. 
Since  1851  the  increase  of  lunacy  in  Ireland 
was  remarkable.  In  that  year  the  number  of 
lunatics  was  5,074,  and  in  1891    14,945  ; 
while,   if    lunatics   and    idiots    together 
were  taken,  the  numbers  were  9,980  in 
the  former  year  and  21,188  in  the  latter. 
Such   an   increase  as  this,   with   a   de- 
creasing population,  might  truly  be  called 
alarming.     Since  1881  there  had  been  a 
decrease   of  population  of  11   per  cent., 
while  the  increase  of  lunacy  was  no  less 
than  28  per  cent.     The  Reports  of  the 
Inspectors  nearly  all  testified  to  the  fact 
of  the  increase  in  lunacy.     The  Inspector 
at    Killarncy    said    his    tables    showed 
that — 

"  With  a  shrinking  population  not  only  have 
the  numbers  in  the  asylum  actually  increased, 
but  the  greater  number  of  unregistered  lunatics 
and  idiots  at  large  is  also  much  greater,  a  state 
of  things  sufficient  to  attract  the  attention  and 
excite  the  alarm  of  every  t)ne  interested  in  the 
welfare  of  the  country." 

So  that  they  saw  the  increase  was  not 

confined  to  the  workhouses  and  asylums. 

Then,  again,  wherever  one  turned  in  the 

Report,  he  found  that  the  authorities 
were  increasing  the  accommodation.  Out 
of  22  asylums  no  fewer  than  1 1  were 
engaged  in  enlarging  their  buildings. 
The  case  of  the  Belfast  Asylum  had 
been  so  often  referred  to  in  the  House 
that  he  might  take  the  Report,  touching 
it  as  read.     In  the  next  case  to  which  he 


came — Carlow — it  was  stated,  referring 

to  the  figures — 

"  This  proves  that  the  number  of  lunaticslin 
the  district  is  gradually  increasing,  and  no 
diminution  of  persons  requiring  asylum  care 
can  be  expected  for  many  years  to  come." 

And  the  Inspector  went  on  to  say — 

"  Of  necessity  the  overcrowding  -still  con- 
tinues," 

and — 

"that rooms  which  are  insufficient  to  contain 
the  number  of  patients  by  day  are  used  as 
sleeping  accommodation  by  night  for  some  of 
the  inmates." 

It  seemed  to  him  (Sir  T.  Lea)  that  this 
was  a  matter  requiring  attention.  He 
next  came  'to  Downpatrick,  where  the 
Inspector  stated — 

**  Overcrowding  is,  in  any  asylum,  the 
greatest  evil  which  can  exist,  making  the  patients 
irritable,  excitable,  and  discontented,  and  ren- 
dering their  individual  treatment,  often  essen- 
tial to  cure,  almost  impossible.  But  if  over- 
crowding is  an  evil  in  any  asylum  it  is  doubly 
so  in  one  like  Downpatrick,  which  contains  bo- 
large  a  percentage  of  dangerous  and  suicidal 
patients." 

And  again — 

"With  nominal  accommodation  for  150 
women  there  are  no  less  than  201  actually 
resident." 

Surely  in  that  case  the  accommodation 
was  very  bad,  and  the  proper  treatment 
of   the   inmates   was  impossible  ?       A 
Enniscorthy  it  was  said — 

**  The  Governors  are  aware  of  the  very  grea  t 
overcrowding  in  almost  every  part  of  the 
building.  While  there  are  218  male,  patients 
resident,  there  is  only  day-room  accommoda- 
tion for  156,  and  sleeping  accommodation  for 
181." 

At  Kilkenny^ — 

"  The  Asylum  continues  overcrowded,  con- 
taining 35  |)atients  over  the  number  which  it 
can  properly  accommodate,  and  necessitating 
the  conversion  of  some  of  the  day-room  ac- 
commodation in  dormitories." 

He  passed  by  a  number  of  other  para- 
graphs from  different  parts  of  the 
country  pointing  to  the  same  conclusion 
— that  the  accommodation  was  inadequate. 
At  Richmond  the  Governors  were  satis- 
fied as  to  the  inadequacy  of  the  accommo- 
dation, and  it  was  there  recorded  that  the 
high  death-rate 

'*  is  in  a  great  degree  due  to  an  outbreak  of 
pneumonia  and  pleurisy,  which  proved  most 
fatal." 

And  it  is  added  to  this — 

*'  The  overcrowded  state  of  the  institution,  in 
Dr.  Norman's  opinion,  acted  injuriously  on  the 
course  of  all  bodily  disease." 

2   Y  2 
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At  Waterford   they  had    overcrowdiner 
also,  although  various   additions  to  the 
buildings  had   been   made  from  time  to 
time.       He  did  not  think  anyone  would 
deny   that   in   these   circumstAnces    the 
existing  state  of  matters  in  relation  to 
lunacy  in  Ireland  and  its  treatment  could 
be  looked  upon  other  than  as  bad  in  the 
extreme.     What  were  the  causes  of  this 
increase  of  lunacy  ?       The  Chief  Secre- 
tary,   when    questioned  on  the  subject, 
referred  to  the  Committee  of  1891.     But 
the  Committee  which  reported  in   1891 
did  not  deal  with   the  causes,  and  the 
matter  was  one  well  deserving  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Government.       It  dealt  only 
with  the  question  of  further  legislation. 
It   could  not  be  said  that  the  increase 
arose  from   manufacturing   life,   for   he 
found  that  whilst  there  was  one  lunatic 
in  every  333  of  the  population  in  Down, 
one  in  every  310  in  Antrim,  and  one  in 
every  284  in  Dublin — those  being  manu- 
facturing   districts — there    was    one  In 
126     in    Meath,    and    one     in      every 
149     in    Carlow,     one    in     every    149 
in    Kilkenny,     and     one   in   every   159 
in     Westmeath,    which     were    agricul- 
tural    counties,    which    showed  that  it 
was      in      agricultural      Ireland      they 
had   the   greater   part  of  the   lunacy  of 
Ireland.       He   thought  this  was  a  fair 
proof  that  manufacturing    life  had  no- 
thing to  do  with  the  increase.     It  could 
not   be  said  that  it  was  attributable  in 
any  way  to  learning.       The  Reports  of 
the  Inspectors  showed  that  whilst  there 
were   3,635   described  as   well-educated 
"  and  able  to  read  and  write,"   the  total 
number  of  lunatics  was  12,133.       From 
this,  he   supposed,    it    might   be   taken 
that     the     increase    did     not     depend 
upon      learning.  He      thought    he 

should  also  refer  the  Committee  to  the 
defective  arrangements  for  registra- 
tion. The  Reports  showed  that  the 
system  ought  to  be  improved  ;  they  had 
not  a  full  Return  at  present,  and  he  hoped 
the  Government  would  give  that  matter 
their  attention.  Well,  dealing  further 
with  the  causes,  he  might  inform  the 
Committee  that  some  years  ago  he  went 
over  some  of  these  lunatic  asylums  in 
Ireland,  and  he  remembered  once  asking 
one  of  the  Governors  what  he  thought 
was  the  reason  of  the  increase  of  lunacy. 
His  reply  was  that  it  was  due  to  the 
use  of  tea  and  whisky.  He  had  care- 
fully considered    the   question,  and  that 

Sir  r.  Lea 


was  the  conclusion  he  arrived  at.  The 
people  used  a  large  amount  of  indifferent 
tea,  and  they  allowed  it  to  stand  for  a 
long  time  before  drinking  it.  His  hon. 
Friend  beside  him  (Mr.  T.  W.  Russell) 
would  deal  with  the  case  of  the  whisky  ; 
but  he  hoped  the  Government  would 
soon  give  them  a  chance  of  dealing  with  it 
through  the  operation  of  Saturday  even- 
ing and  Sunday  Closing  laws.  He 
would  refer  them  to  the  Report  of  the 
Committee  alluded  to  by  the  Chief 
Secretary,  from  which  they  would  see 
that  Ireland  had  a  proportionately 
higher  rate  of  lunacy  in  the  coun- 
ties that  were  tabulated,  taking  the 
population  as  per  100,000.  This,  with 
the  other  facts  which  he  had  laid  before 
them,  showed  that  there  was  some  cause 
at  work  which  it  was  the  duty  of  the 
Government  to  discover.  He  left  the 
matter  to  the  Chief  Secretary,  but  he 
would  suggest  that  he  should  appoint  a 
small  Commission  of  experts  to  report. 
He  believed  such  a  Commission  would 
present  a  very  valuable  Report ;  and 
there  was  not  a  man  in  the  House,  what- 
ever his  politics  might  be,  who  would 
not  be  glad  to  interest  himself  in  apply- 
ing a  remedy  to  a  state  of  affairs  which 
was  of  the  deepest  importance,  not  only 
to  Ireland,  but  to  the  whole  country. 

Notice  taken,  that  40  Members  were 
not  present ;  Committee  counted,  and  40 
Members  being  found  present, 

Mr.  T.  W.  RUSSELL  said,  his  hon. 
Friend  had  conferre<l  a  public  service  by 
drawing  attention  to  this  subject,  which 
was  one  of  the  saddest  that  could  be 
referred  to,  and  demanded  the  attention 
of  the  Government.  On  the  general 
question  of  the  increase  of  lunacy  in 
Ireland  the  Debate  was  most  opportune. 
The  figures  were  positively  alarming. 
The  Census  Returns  gave  the  total  number 
of  lunatics  and  idiots  in  Ireland  as  fol- 
lows ;— In  1851,9,908  ;  in  1861, 14,908; 
in  1871,  16,505  ;  in  1881,  18,418  ;  and, 
in  1891,  21,188,  showing  a  steady  and 
alarming  increase  ever  since  1851,  and  he 
thought  this  was  the  first  time  that 
public  attention  had  been  called  to  the 
matter  in  the  House  of  Commons.  They 
had  been  so  busy  with  other  questions 
that  this  matter,  although  so  serious  and 
alarming,  had  never  been  referred  to  in 
any  discussion  during  the  last  Parliament 
or  the  present  Parliament.     He  had  read 
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a  great  many  suggestions  witb  regard  to 
this  subject.  Everybody,  nearly,  had 
some  theory  in  regard  to  it.  He  had 
heard  it  stated  that  the  increase  was 
largely  due  to  insufficient  food  in  certain 
parts  of  Ireland  ;  but  although  that 
seemed  a  reasonable  inference  to  draw,  it 
could  not  be  maintained,  because,  on 
looking  at  the  figures,  it  would  be  seen 
that  whereas  Dublin  had  one  in  333 
and  Antrim  one  in  310,  poor  counties 
like  Mayo,  Kerry,  and  Gal  way  had  one 
in  282,  270,  and  269  respectively, 
while  Donegal,  the  poorest  of  them  all, 
had  only  one  lunatic  or  idiot  out  of  256 
of  its  population.  He  did  not  think 
that  in  the  face  of  these  figures  it  would 
be  possible  to  maintain  that  tbe  increase 
in  lunacy  was  due  to  insufficient  food, 
because  if  there  was  insufficient  food 
anywhere  it  was  precisely  in  the 
Counties  of  Mayo,  Kerry,  Galway,  and 
Donegal.  His  hon.  Friend  had  attributed 
this  increase  in  lunacy  to  tea  and  whisky, 
though  why  tea  was  put  first  he  (Mr. 
T.  W.  Russell)  did  not  know.  He  was 
not  there  to  defend  the  tea-drinking  that 
went  on  in  Ireland,  although  he  thought  it 
had  something  to  do  with  it  ;  still  less  was 
he  inclined  to  defend  whisky -drinking. 
He  was  informed  by  competent  authori- 
ties that  there  were  three  causes  for  the 
increase  of  lunacy  —  namely,  politics, 
whisky,  and  tea.  Undoubtedly,  medi- 
cal men  of  the  South  and  West  of  Ire- 
land regarded  politics  as  a  contributing 
cause,  for  whenever  an  Irishman  got  into 
trouble  in  regard  to  rent  or  crime  he 
turned  to  whisky.  His  hon.  Friend  had 
made  a  suggestion — namely,  that  a  small 
Commission  of  experts  should  be  ap- 
pointed to  inquire  into  the  subject. 
Now,  the  Government  had  appointed 
many  Commissions  ;  and  though  he  did 
not  find  fault  with  them  for  so  doing, 
he  thought  that  such  a  Commission 
as  that  proposed,  if  appointed,  would  be 
more  fruitful  of  results  than  the  Com- 
mission started  by  the  Government 
when  they  first  came  into  Office  to  inquire 
into  the  condition  of  the  evicted  tenants. 
This  was  not  a  political  question  at  all. 
It  was  entirely  separated  from  politics, 
but  was  none  the  less  interesting  on  that 
ground.  He  did  not  remember  a  dis- 
cussion on  tbe  Chief  Secretary's  salary 
ever  travelling  on  non-political  grounds 
before,  and  he  hoped  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  would  think  the  more  kindly 


J 


of  the  suggestion  which  had  been  thrown 
out  on  that  account. 

Mr.  J.  MORLEY :  I   find   no   fault 
with   the  hon.  Baronet  for  introducing 
this  subject,  nor  for  the  tone  in  which  he 
discussed  it,  or  the  way  in  which  he  pre- 
sented the  case  to  the  House.     I  agree 
with  the  hon.  Member  who  has  just  sat 
down  that  this  is  not   in   any   sense   a 
political  question.     Whatever  Party  we 
belong  to  we  must  all  feel  that  the  facts 
disclosed  in  the  Report  of  the  Inspectors 
are  really  alarming,  but  the  increase  of 
lunacy  in  Ireland  at  an  enormously  rapid 
pace    was    not    a    surprise.        Anyone 
acquainted  with  Ireland  for  the  past  four 
or  fiYQ  or  six   years  must  be  aware  that 
this  increase  of  lunacy  has  been  going  on 
at  an  enormously  rapid  rate.      Varioua 
theories  have  been  advanced  in  explana- 
tion of  the  increase.      Insufficiency   of 
food  is  evidently  not  the  explanation,  as 
the  hon.   Member  for  South  Tyrone  has. 
shown.  That  hon.  Member  has  mentioned 
politics  as  one  cause,  but  I  would  rather 
use  the  word  "  excitement  "  in  connection 
with  the  state  of  the  country,  whether  as 
to  agrarian  matters,  politics,  or  crime.     I 
have  conversed  with  experts  in  Ireland 
during  the  last  12  months  on  this  subject, 
and  I  find  that  even  experts  differ  among 
themselves  quite  as  much  on  this  subject  as 
doctors  differ  on   other  maladies.     One 
suggested  explanation,  however,  has  not 
been     touched     upon,     although     some 
authorities  place  it  as  the  first  operative 
cause.     It  is  the  fact  that  the  population 
is  being  depleted  of  its  strongest  and  most 
robust    elements    by     emigration,     this 
depletion  causing  an  inferior  stock  to  be 
left  l>ehind,  and  rendering  it  more  liable 
to  this  malady  than  before.     Certainly 
this  cause  cannot  be  left  out  of  sight. 
There  is,  undoubtedly,  a  tendency  for  the 
youngest  and  most  robust  to   emigrate, 
and   thus   amongst   those    who    remain 
behind  there  is  a  tendency  to  decline  both 
in  physical  energy  and  mental  strength. 
However  that  may  be,  this  is  not  a  time 
when  we  can  profitably  discuss  the  matter, 
for,   after  all,    this    is  a  special    ques- 
tion    for     experts.       What     we     have 
to      face      is      the      fact      that     there 
is     this     most     alarming     increase.     If 
I   thought    that    the   issue   of   a   Com- 
mission would  throw  any  new  light  on 
the  subject,  I  should  not  hesitate  to  take 
that  stop,  but  I  am  not  satisfied   as  yet 
that  a  Commission — which  would  be  a 
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sitting  in  London  and  inquiring  in  an 
abstract  way,  for  the  two  Inspectors  of 
Lunatics  in  Ireland,  it  seems  to  me,  have 
collected  together  all  the  facts  bearing  on 
this  phenomena  —  would  throw  much 
light  on  the  matter.  The  Inspectors 
have  gone  very  carefully  into  the 
statistics,  and  have  examined  the  places 
where  these  unfortunate  beings  are 
treated,  and  I  do  not  know  what  new 
class  of  facts  or  new  views  it  is  expected 
B  Commission  would  be  the  means  of 
bringing  out.  However,  I  will  think 
very  carefully  over  the  question,  and 
consult  other  persons  with  regard  to  it. 
It  is  one  of  the  most  important  social 
facts  in  the  condition  of  Ireland,  and  is 
well  worthy  the  attention  of  the  Govern- 
ment. Of  course,  if  we  have  in  Ireland 
a  population  in  which  the  proportion  of 
insane  persons  is  constantly  and  rapidly 
on  the  increase,  all  other  questions  be- 
come subordinate  and  secondary.  I  will 
not  say  either  yes  or  no  to  the  suggestion 
that  a  Commission  should  be  appointed, 
but  I  will  consult  members  of  the  Lunacy 
Board  and  other  persons  on  the  subject. 
I  regard  this  phenomena  as  one  well 
worthy  of  the  attention  of  the  Govern- 
ment, and  I  am  certain  it  is  one  of  those 
phenomena  which  the  Government  of 
Ireland  will  undoubtedly  feel  itself  called 
upon  to  deal  with.  I  have  studied  this 
Beport,  and  I  find  that,  apart  from  the 
grave  facts  that  have  been  discussed  to- 
night, there  is,  in  the  treatment  of  these 
unfortunate  beings  in  the  asylums,  and 
inside  wards  of  workhouses,  certainly 
vast  room  for  improvement.  I  confess 
it  is  rather  a  shocking  picture  that  is 
presented  in  this  Report ;  the  only  con- 
solatory thing  in  connection  with  it  is 
that,  as  I  am  informed  by  those  who  are 
competent  to  know,  the  condition  of 
things,  unsatisfactory  as  it  still  is  in  the 
workhouse  wards  and  district  asylums, 
is  a  great  improvement  on  that  which 
existed  five  or  ten  years  ago.  At  the 
same  time,  I  must  say  that  it  is  shocking 
to  read  of  the  scandalous  state  of  things 
in  the  Belfast  Asylum,  for  instance,  and 
of  the  condition  of  affairs  in  the  Rich- 
mond Asylum,  where  there  is  accommoda- 
tion for  1,000  persons,  but  where  1,500 
persons  are  crammed  into  the  inadequate 
space  available.  The  most  striking  of 
all  the  statistics  in  the  Report  are  those 
given  on  page  43,  showing  as   they  do 

Mr.  J,  Morley 


asylum  deals  with  the  population  has 
decreased  by  2  per  cent.,  whilst  the  total 
number  of  lunatics  has  increased  at  the 
rate  of  36  per  cent.  All  I  can  promise 
the  Committee  is  that  the  question  shall 
have  my  immediate  attention,  and  if  I 
find  that  any  good  can  be  gained  by 
issuing  a  Commission,  and  I  am  satisfied 
that  the  proper  medical  gentlemen  will 
be  willing  to  serve  on  it,  I  will  certainly 
carry  out  the  suggestion.  The  matter, 
however,  requires  consideration. 

Mr.  JACKSON  :  I  think  the  Com- 
mittee will  have  heard  with  satisfaction 
the  statement  made  by  the  right  hoc. 
Gentleman.  There  are  two  questions  to 
be  considered.  One  is  the  enormous 
increase  in  lunacy  and  its  causes,  and  the 
other  is  the  question  vrhich  the  Report  of 
the  Inspectors  refers  to  almost  on  every 
page — namely,  the  want  of  accommoda- 
tion at  present  existing,  and  the  constant 
overcrowding  of  both  the  Asylum  and 
Workhouse  Boards  dealing  with  pauper 
lunatics.  The  right  hon.  Gentleman  has 
referred  especially  to  the  Richmond  case, 
and  I  hope  we  may  conclude  from  his 
sympathetic  utterances  that  everything 
he  can  do  to  induce  those  w^ho  are 
responsible  to  make  the  a^Iditional  pro- 
vision necessary  for  dealing  with  lunatics, 
not  only  at  Richmond  but  in  Ireland 
generally,  will  be  done.  The  inadequacy 
of  the  accommodation  is  certainly  not 
confined  to  Richmond,  nor  is  Richmond 
an  extreme  case.  In  the  case  of  Rich- 
mond, I  think  it  is  shown  clearly  that 
the  overcrowding  results  in  a  very  serious 
depreciation  of  the  health  of  those  who 
live  in  the  asylum.  The  figures  given 
by  the  Inspectors  of  Lunacy,  who  I  am 
sure  are  not  only  competent  men,  but  are 
most  anxious  to  do  everything  they  can 
to  discharge  their  duties,  show  that  in 
Richmond,  which  is  extremely  over- 
crowded, there  has  been  a  very  high  death 
rate  as  compared  with  the  ordinary  and 
normal  death  rate.  I  do  not  quite  under- 
stand the  right  hon.  Gentleman's  refer- 
ence to  Belfast.  A  question  was  asked 
to-day  which  seemed  to  indicate  that,  in 
the  opinion  of  the  hon.  Member  who 
asked  it,  Belfast  Workhouse  was  in  a 
very  unsatisfactory  state.  I  do  not, 
however,  find  that  such  a  statement  is 
made  in  the  Inspector's  Report — indeed, 
the  Inspector  speaks  rather  highly  of 
Belfast  Workhouse. 
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Mr.  J.  MORLEY  :  I  spoke  of  Belfast 
Asjlum. 

Mr.  JACKSON  :  The  right  hon. 
Gentleman  will  rememher  that  there  is  a 
proposal  to  bnild  a  separate  Asylum  for 
Belfast,  and  this  will,  no  doubt,  reduce 
the  pressure  as  regards  the  Asjlum.  I 
have  referred  to  the  Belfast  Workhouse, 
because  I  remember  that  about  two  years 
^o  a  question  was  raised  about  it  which 
eeemed  to  indicate  that  the  lunatics  were 
not  properly  attended  to.  I  notice  that 
the  Inspectors  in  the  present  Report 
speak  in  very  satisfactory  terms  of  the 
improvement  that  has  been  made,  al- 
though, speaking  generally  of  the  work* 
houses,  they  say  it  is  quite  impossible  to 
^ive  that  attention  and  care  to  pauper 
lunatics  under  the  existing  arrangement 
and  the  existing  law  which  the  case 
demands.  Lunatics  get  neither  the 
attendance  of  experts  nor  the  care 
^which  their  mental  condition  requires 
in  workhouses.  The  increase  which 
has  taken  place  in  lunacy  in  Ireland 
is  certainly  very  alarming,  and  is  cer- 
tainly not  confined  to  one  district. 
The  right  hon.  Gentleman,  I  thought, 
rather  hesitated  to  use  the  word  '^  alarm- 
ing," but  I  would  point  out  that  in  the 
Report  dealing  with  the  Enniscorthy 
District  Asylum,  the  Inspectors  say  that 
what  is  occurring  in  Wexford  is  happen- 
ing in  every  part  of  Ireland — na;riely, 
that  while  the  general  population  is 
rapidly  shrinking,  the  number  of  the 
insane  is  increasing,  and  that  the  propor- 
tion of  the  lunatics  and  idiots  is  now  604 
per  1 00,000  of  the  population — a  very  ex- 
cessive and  alarming  number.  I  am 
sure  everybody  will  admit  that  it  is 
necessarv  to  increase  the  accommodation 
for  dealing  with  the  cases  that  have 
already  risen.  With  regard  to  the  causes 
of  the  increase,  it  may  be  desirable  that 
some  inquiry  should  take  place.  I  am 
sure  that  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  is 
alive  to  the  importance  of  the  question, 
and  will  try  to  do  whatever  is  necessary 
to  be  done. 

Mk.  HAYES  FISHER  (Fulham) 
remarked  that  whilst  a  most  sympathetic 
speech  had  been  delivered  by  the  right 
hon.  (iontlemau  opposite  (Mr.  J.  Morley) 
many  Members  would  not  be  altogether 
satisfied  with  the  sceptical  attitude  he 
fhad  adopted  as  to  the  value  of  auy  Com- 
mission that  might  be  appointed.  He 
believed  a  Commission  would  be  of  the 


greatest  valae  in  enabling  the  Inspectors 
in  Ireland  to  test  their  own  statistics  as 
to  the  cause  and  the  cure  of  the  increase 
of  lunacy  by  comparison  with  those  of 
England  and  Scotland.  The  right  hon. 
Gentleman  had  repeated  the  theory  that 
the  increase  of  lunacy  in  Ireland  was  due 
to  the  depletion  of  the  best  stock  in  the 
agricultural  counties.  That  theory  might 
be  tested  at  once  by  a  Royal  Commis- 
sion, because,  to  a  certain  extent,  the  same 
forces  were  operating  in  England.  The 
other  theories  that  were  put  forward  to 
account  for  the  increase  in  lunacy  might 
also  be  tested,  and  a  great  amount  of  in- 
formation might  be  collected  from  Eng- 
land and  Scotland  on  the  question  of 
cure.  Indeed,  he  thought  there  was 
everything  to  gain  by  such  a  Commission, 
and  nothing  to  lose.  He  would  suggest 
that  the  Commission  should  comprise, 
besides  the  experts,  one  or  two  others 
who  would  take  a  practical  common-sense 
view  of  the  subject,  and  who  might 
decide  between  the  experts  when  they 
differed  in  their  views.  He  hoped  the 
request  for  the  appointment  of  a  Com- 
mission would  be  supported  by  some 
Members  who  represented  the  majority 
of  the  people  of  Ireland,  and  that  all 
sections  of  the  Committee  might  on  one 
occasion  act  together  in  trying  to  solve 
one  of  the  most  difficult  and  intricate 
problems  that  any  body  of  Ministers 
could  have  to  solve. 

Mr.  J.  MORLEY  :  I  do  not  think  I 
shall  be  going  too  far  if  I  now  ask  the 
Committee  to  give  us  this  Vote. 

Mr.T.  W.  RUSSELL  said,  that  before 
the  Vote  was  taken  he  wished  to  refer  to 
one  question.  The  other  day  he  asked 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  whether  he  was 
prepared  to  re-enact  Clause  13  of  the 
Land  Purchase  Act  for  the  purpose  of 
allowing  tenants  who  had  been  evicted 
to  purchase  their  holdings  under  that 
Act  ?  The  right  hon.  Gentleman,  in  his 
reply,  expressed  some  doubt  whether  the 
proposal  would  be  received  with  favour 
on  the  other  side.  He  (Mr.  T.  W. 
Russell)  had  to-night  received  an  official 
letter  from  the  Evicted  Tenants'  Asso- 
ciation of  Cork,  copies  of  which  had  been 
sent  to  the  hon.  Member  for  Longford 
(Mr.  J.  M'Carthy),  the  hon.  Member  for 
Waterford  (Mr.  J.E.Redmond),  and  the 
Chief  Secretary  (Mr.  J.  Morley).  All  he 
need  say  was  that  the  letter  asked  him 
to  do  his  best  to  get  the  13th  section  of 
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the  Land  Purchase  Act  re-enacted,  and 
that  it  was  signed  by  Mr.  P.  T.  Murphy, 
Hon.  Secretary  of  the  Association.  He 
(Mr.  T.  W.  Russell)  was  responsible  for 
the  introduction  of  the  clause  into  the 
Act :  a  great  many  cases  had  been  settle^ 
under  it,  and  his  right  hon.  Friend  the 
Member  for  Leeds  (Mr.  Jackson)  stated, 
after  the  clause  had  run  out,  that  if  any 
desire  for  its  re-enactment  were  expressed 
by  Members  below  the  Gangway  he 
would  have  no  objection  to  re-enacting 
it.  In  face  of  the  request  now  made,  he 
(Mr.  T.  W.  Russell)  hoped  that  the  Chief 
Secretary  would  again  pass  the  clause. 

Mr.  MACARTNEY  (Antrim,  S.) 
hope<l  the  Chief  Secretary  would  under- 
stand that  his  hon.  Friend  who  had  just 
sat  down  was  only  speaking  for  himself, 
and  would  not  suppose  that  a  measure 
such  as  that  suggested  would  pass  through 
the  House  without  considerable  opposi- 
tion. On  the  question  of  lunacy,  as  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  had  referred  to  the 
theory  respecting  emigration,  he  should 
like  to  point  out  that  the  Lunacy  Commis- 
sioners in  their  Report  observed  that  the 
increase  of  lunacy  was  not  confined  to  Ire- 
land, but  had  taken  place  in  America 
and  the  Colonies  and  all  over  the 
civilised  world.  Lunacy  had,  therefore, 
increased  in  those  countries  to  which  a 
large  number  of  the  Irish  population 
were  emigrating,  and,  consequently,  the 
theory  did  not  appear  to  stand  on  very 
substantial  ground.  The  largest  figures 
given  in  the  Report  respecting  the 
causes  of  lunacy  were  those  with  regard 
to  hereditary  influenjce — namely,  663  ;  the 
next  largest  relating  to  intemperance — 
namely,  260.  He  would  ask  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  to  take  the  opinion  of 
those  responsible  for  the  administration 
of  the  Acts  as  to  whether,  in  their  belief, 
the  causes  which  led  to  these  results 
were  sufficiently  well  known  to  the 
peasant  population  of  Ireland.  He  knew 
that  in  the  district  in  which  he  lived 
almost  every  case  of  insanity  might  be 
traced  to  the  intermarriage  between 
families  in  which  there  was  a  distinct 
hereditary  taint  of  insanity  ;  and  he  was 
confident  that  if  the  danger  of  such 
marriages  were  laid  clearly  before  parties 
about  to  engage  in  them  by  persons  of 
influence — whether  it  be  the  clergyman 
or  the  medical  adviser — they  would  soon 
see  a  considerable  abatement  in  the 
increase  of  lunacy.     He  wished  to  know 

Mr.  T.  W.  Russell 


whether  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  the 
Chief  Secretary  could  suggest  any  means 
for  preventing  the  spread  of  this  here* 
ditary  disease  ? 

Mr.  ARNOLD-FORSTER  wished  to 
say  a  few  words  in  regard  to  the  Belfast 
Asylum,  with  which  he  was  acquainted 
from  top  to  bottom.  He  also  knew  the 
Richmond  Asylum,  and  he  would  suggest 
to  the  Chief  Secretary  that  if  he  noade 
no  change  in  regard  to  these  institutions^ 
he  ought,  at  any  rate,  to  turn  his  atten- 
tion to  the  question  of  lunatics  in  work- 
houses, for  in  those  establishments  a 
very  large  number  of  persons  were  de- 
tained who  ought  not  to  be  there  at  all* 
The  condition  of  things  at  the  Richmond 
and  Belfast  Asylums  was  almost  inr 
tolerable  in  consequence  of  the  state  of 
overcrowding.  He  had  had  opportuni- 
ties of  comparing  those  asylums  with 
kindred  institutions  in  England  and  in 
Scotland.  He  did  not  think  the  authori- 
ties of  the  asylums  were  to  blame  ;  the 
aspersions  which  had  been  east  upon  the 
management  of  these  institutions  had 
since  been  withdrawn,  but  the  real  fault 
was  that  there  were  no  workhouse 
asylums.  He  hoped  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  would  endeavour  to  secure 
the  exclusion  from  the  workhouses  of 
those  who  ought  not  to  be  detained  in 
them. 

Colonel  NOLAN  (Galway,  N.)  said, 
that  as  Chairman  of  a  workhouse  he  was 
able  to  endorse  the  remarks  of  the  last 
speaker.  He  rose,  however,  to  deal  with 
the  suggestion  of  the  hon.  Member  for 
South  Tyrone,  that  the  13th  clause  of 
the  Land  Purchase  Act  should  be  re- 
enacted.  Ho  did  not  think  that  would 
sufficiently  meet  the  case  of  the  evicted 
tenants  :  it  would,  in  fact,  do  more  harm 
than  good. 

Mr.  JACKSON  (Leeds,  N.) :  I 
desire  to  ask  the  Chief  Secretary  a 
question  as  to  the  Veterinary  Depart- 
ment. Everybody  must  have  learned 
with  great  satisfaction  that  pleuro- 
pneumonia bad  been  stamped  out  in  Ire- 
land. During  the  short  time  I  was  at  the 
Irish  Office  it  was  my  duty  to  deal  with 
this  question  under  difficult  circum- 
stances, and  it  did  seem  at  that  time 
almost  impossible,  with  the  measures  it 
was  in  our  power  to  take,  to  hope  for 
such  satisfactory  results  in  so  short  -a 
time.  I  should  like  to  take  this  oppor- 
tunity of  saying  I  think  it  reflects  the 
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greatest  credit  on  the  officials  in  Ireland, 
and  everyone  will  bear  testimony  to  the 
efficient  manner  in  which  they  have  dis- 
charged their  duties  at  the  time.  I  have 
referred  to  grave  complaints  which  were 
made  about  the  condition  of  the  Dublin 
dairies,  and  it  was  alleged  that  the  dirty 
and  filthy  state  of  some  of  them  had,  to 
a  large  extent,  led  to  increased  diffi- 
culties in  dealing  with  pleuro- 
pneumonia. I  will  not  say  it  tended 
to  spread  disease,  because  if  we  are 
to  rely  upon  scientific  experts  disease 
can  only  be  conveyed  by  actual  contact. 
I  should,  however,  be  glad  to  know  from 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  whether  there 
has  been  any  improvement  in  the  con- 
dition of  these  dairies,  for  this  constitutes 
a  question  seriously  afiectiog  the  general 
health  of  the  population  of  Dublin  ?  I 
hope  the  subject  has  not  been  lost  sight 
of  by  the  authorities. 

Mr.  sexton  said,  that  in  regard  to 
the  suggestion  of  the  hon.  Member  for 
South  Tyrone,  that  the  13th  clause  of  the 
I/and  Purchase  Act  should  be  re-enacted, 
the  hoD.  Gentleman  had  correctly  de- 
scribed himself  as  the  medium  through 
which  the  clause  came  to  be  inserted. 
Unfortunately,  the  operation  of  the 
clause  had  been  very  limited.  Only  a 
few  settlements  had  been  effected  under 
it.  When  the  late  Government  was  in 
Office  he  and  his  friends  more  than  once 
asked  the  ri^ht  hon.  Geutleman  the 
Member  for  North  Leeds  to  consent  to 
renew  the  clause,  but  he  over  and  over 
again  refused,  the  formula  of  his 
reply  being  that  if  he  could  re- 
ceive satisfactory  evidence  that  a 
substautial  number  of  landlords  and 
tenants  desired  to  avail  themselves 
of  it  he  would  be  williug  to  renew  it. 
He  supposed  that  such  evidence  had 
never  been  received,  because  up  to  the 
date  of  his  leaving  Office  the  right  hoc. 
Gentleman  never  made  any  overtures 
to  them. 

Mu.  JACKSON  :  No  evidence  was 
ever  supplied  to  me. 

Mr.  sexton  said,  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  preserved  complete  silence  on 
the  subject,  and  left  them  entirely  in  the 
dark.  Personally,  he  admitted  that  the 
clause  might  do  a  certain  amount  of 
good,  but  he  feared  also  that  it  might  do 
not  a  little  harm  if  the  landlords,  unon 
the  renewal  of  it,  represented  to  the 
tenaats  that  there  was  no  hope  for  them 


of  further  relief,  and  that  they  had  better 
at  once  take  advantage  of  its  provisions. 
The  Chief  Secretary  had  given  them  an 
assurance  that  next  Session  he  would 
legislate  on  the  general  lines  of  the 
^Report  of  the  Koyal  Commission  on  the 
Evicted  Tenants.  He  himself  regarded 
such  legislation  as  indispensable.  While 
he  would  be  glad  to  co-operate  with 
anyone  in  Ireland  in  attempts  to  secure 
voluntary  arrangements  l)etween  land- 
lords and  tenants,  and  would  in  conse- 
quence support  the  request  of  the  hon. 
Member  for  there-enactment  of  the  clause, 
he  wished  it  to  be  understood  that  the 
Irish  Members  would  not  regard  that 
renewal  as  a  satisfactory  substitute  for 
the  legislation  promised  by  the  Chief 
Secretarv 

Mr.  J.  MORLEY  :  I  concur  with 
the  right  hon.  Geutleman  opposite  in 
his  congratulations  to  the  officials  of  the 
Veterinary  Department  on  the  success  of 
their  efforts  to  stamp  out  pleuro-pneu- 
monia,  and  I  should  like,  further,  to  do 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  the  justice  of 
saying  that  he  himself  took  an  active 
part  in  stimulating  the  Department  in 
that  matter.  I  cannot  say  what  has  been 
done  in  regard  to  the  dairie?,  for  I  be- 
lieve the  officials  have  mainly  concen- 
trated their  efforts  on  the  task  of  stamping 
out  pleuro-pneumonia  ;  but  I  will  make 
inquiry  into  the  matter,  and  I  can 
promise  that  every  care  shall  be  taken  to 
secure  improved  sanitation.  In  regard 
to  the  suggestion  of  the  hon.  Member 
for  South  Tyrone  (Mr.  T.  W.  Russell),  I 
think  the  hou.  Member  for  North  Kerry 
has  taken  up  a  position  which  is  perfectly 
reasonable.  The  hon.  Member  for  South 
Tyrone  asked  me  the  other  day  if  I 
would  be  willing  to  re-enact  the  13th 
section  of  the  Land  Act  of  1891.  My 
answer  was  that  before  I  could  give  any 
pledge  I  must  first  receive  an  assurance 
from  hon.  Members  opposite  that  they 
would  treat  such  a  measure  as  non-con- 
tentious. If  I  had  such  an  assurance  I 
should  be  prepared  to  bring  in  such  a 
Bill.  That  answer  of  mine  was  given 
entirely  in  the  spirit  indicated  by  the 
hon.  Member  for  North  Kerry,  and  I 
should  not  for  a  moment  seek  to  sub- 
stitute such  a  Bill  for  that  more  com- 
plete and  more  deep-reaching  measure 
which  I  believe  anybody  responsible  for 
the  administration  of  Ireland  would  feel 
bound  to  introduce. 
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Mr.  field  (Dublin,  St.  Patrick's) 
said,  that  with  regard  to  the  question  of 
pleuro-pucumouia,  he  desired  to  point  out 
that  Ireland  was  absolutely  free  from  all 
sorts  of  cattle  disease — it  had,  in  fact,  the 
cleanest  bill  of  health  of  any  country  in 
Europe.  He  would  suggest  that  the 
officials  who  had  so  admirably  performed 
their  duties  and  thus  produced  this  good 
result  ought  to  be  placed  on  exactly  the 
same  footing  as  regards  pensions  as  was 
held  by  the  officials  in  the  English  De- 
partment that  had  to  deal  with  these 
matters.  He  was,  he  might  add,  very 
glad  to  hear  the  Chief  Secretary's  state- 
ment on  the  subject  of  the  evicted 
tenants. 

Mr.  M.  AUSTIN  (Limerick,  W) 
complained  that  in  the  Printing  and 
Binding  Departments  in  Dublin  the  work 
was  done  solely  by  unskilled  labour — 
mainly  that  of  boys — at  low  rate  of  wages, 
and  in  direct  antagonism  to  the  principles 
laid  down  by  the  Resolution  of  t))e  House 
of  Commons. 

Mk.  a.  J.  BALFOUR  :  I  am  sorry 
I  was  not  here  when  an  interesting  dis- 
cussion was  raised  upon  a  clause  of  a 
temporary  character  of  the  Land  Act  of 
1891.  I  understand  the  point  is,  whe- 
ther or  not  that  clause  shall  be  renewed 
— as  it  has  hitherto  been  from  year  to 
year  ? 

Mr.  T.  VV.  RUSSELL  :  It  was  a 
clause  which  lasted  for  a  certain  period. 
It  has  expired,  and  will  now  have  to  be 
re-enacted. 

Mr.  A.  J.  BALFOUR  :  I  thought 
it  had  been  renewed.  I  understand  the 
proposal  of  the  lion.  Member  for  South 
Tyrone  is  that  it  shall  be  renewed,  and 
that  thiit  proposal  has  been  to  a  certain 
extent  endorsed  by  the  hon.  Member  for 
North  Kerry,  while  the  Chief  Secretary 
has  indicated  his  willingness  to  act  upon 
the  suggestion.  But  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  has  also  intimated  that  he 
will  not  consider  such  action  as  relieving: 
him  of  the  pledges  he  has  recently  given 
to  deal  in  a  more  satisfactory  manner 
with  the  evicted  tenants.  I  do  not  wish 
now  to  pronounce  any  final  opinion  on 
this  subject.  I  entirely  apree  with  my 
hon.  Friend  it  would  be  eminently  worth 
while  to  re-enact  the  clause  if  there  were 
the  slightest  chance  of  its  being  taken 
advantage  of,  but  I  want  to  put  this 
point  to  him.  We  all  know  that  the 
clause  has  not  been  taken  advantage  of. 


and  that  while  landlords  have  been  will- 
ing to  come  under  it  their  tenants  have 
refused  to  do  so.  Why  did  they  so  re- 
fuse ?  Simply  because  extravagant 
hopes  were  held  out,  partly  by  the  Go- 
vernment in  England  who  are  supported 
by  those  leaders,  that  terms  incompar- 
ably more  favourable  than  those  offered 
under  the  clause  would  in  the  long  run 
be  given.  Does  my  hon.  Friend  think 
that  with  the  Chief  Secretary  announcing 
in  the  very  speech  in  which  he  con** 
sents  to  the  renewal  of  the  clause  that  he 
means  to  bring  in  another  Bill  differing 
in  its  principle  and  offering  better  terms 
to  the  tenants  carrying  out  far  more 
completely  the  objects  which  gentlemen 
below  the  Gangway  have  never  concealed 
that  they  have  in  view-— does  he  think 
that  the  re-enactment  of  the  clause  under 
such  circumstances  could  have  any  good 
effect?  If  he  does,  I  think  his  hope  will 
prove  illusory.  If  the  Government  were 
prepared  to  accept  the  re-enactment  of 
the  clause  as  a  final  solution  of  the  ques- 
tion, then  the  proposal  of  my  hon.  Friend 
would  lead  to  great  and  practical  results. 
Until  I  have  had  an  opportunity  of 
further  considering  this  question,  I  should 
not  like  to  arrive  at  any  final  conclusion* 

Mr.  T.  W.  RUSSELL  said,  he  had 
received  a  letter  from  the  Evicted 
Tenants'  Association  in  Cork,  requesting 
that  this  should  be  done.  It  was  clear 
that  some  of  the  evicted  tenants  desired 
the  re-enactment  of  the  clause,  and  that 
they  were  a  little  sceptical  about  gettinn^ 
anything  in  advance  of  it.  The  re-enact- 
ment of  the  clause,  too,  would  he  a 
strong  defence  against  extravagant 
claims,  and  would  give  an  opening  to 
those  who  desired  a  reasonable  settle- 
ment. 

Mr.  SEXTON  said,  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  the  Leader  of  the  Opposition 
had  delivered  a  very  surprising  speech. 
He  seemed  to  have  forgotten  the  nature 
of  his  own  clause.  He  thought  it  had 
been  renewed  from  time  to  time,  and  that 
it  was  only  a  question  of  including  it  in 
the  Expiring  Laws  Continuance  Bill. 
The  clause,  the  Committee  would 
remember,  was  inserted  in  the  Bill 
which  passed  in  August,  1891,  and  under 
it  all  agreements  were  to  be  concluded 
before  February,  1892.  They  told  him  at 
the  time  that  in  the  condition  in  which 
Ireland  then  was  they  did  not  think  that 
any  considerable  number  of  agreements 
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(ould  be  come  to,  but  that  if  a  longer 
>eriod  were  allowed  much  might 
>e  accomplished.  •  As  a  matter  of 
act,  wheu  the  clause  ceased  to  have 
'orce  a  number  of  negotiations  were  in 
progress  which  had  to  be  broken  off. 
3e  was  sure  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
lad  no  desire  to  continue  to  keep  alive 
he  embers  of  discouteot  and  disorder  in 
inj  part  of  Ireland.  He  realised  that 
;he  simple  re-enactment  of  the  clause 
soold  not  settle  the  question,  but  if  there 
rere  landlords  and  evicted  tenants  who 
rere  anxious  to  come  to  agreement,  and 
f  this  clause  would  help  them  to  do  so, 
mrely  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  would 
lot  Btaod  in  the  wav  of  its  renewal. 

Mb.  a.  J.  BALFOUR  :  The  hon. 
Viember  has  made  a  direct  appeal  to  me. 
[n  the  spirit  of  that  appeal  I  heartily 
soncur.  My  difficulty  is  one  rather  of 
:act — it  is  as  to  the  historical  interpre- 
;ation  of  what  occurred  when  the  clause 
was  inserted  in  the  Bill.  He  says  that 
ie  and  his  friends  urged  upon  the 
Goverumcut  of  that  day  that  six  months 
nra4.too  short  a  period.  But  my  opinion 
18  that  tenants  who  really  wished  to 
irrive  at  agreements  fouud  it  quite  pos- 
sible to  do  so  in  the  six  months  covered 
\}j  the  clause.  That  was  proved  by  the 
action  of  many  of  the  teoantry  on  the 
Ponsonby  estate,  a  certain  number  of 
sirhom  did  come  to  an  agreement  within 
the  half-year,  and  the  reason  why  more 
idvantagc  was  not  taken  of  the  clause 
was  that  the  teuants  were  encouraged  by 
their  leaders  to  hope  that  iu  time  they 
would  get  incomparably  better  terms. 
If  similar  hopes  are  to  be  encouraged 
DOW,  and  are  to  exist  in  undiminished 
strength  and  vigour,  of  what  use  will  it 
be  to  undergo  the  labour  of  again  enact- 
mg  this  lapsed  clause  ?  As  I  said  before, 
I  should  be  sorry  on  the  spur  of  the 
moment  to  express  any  final  personal 
judgment,  but  so  long  as  these  men  are 
to  have  dangled  before  them  illusory 
hopes  of  a  probably  impossible  settle- 
ment, so  long  the  sober,  moderate,  and  I 
think,  iu  itself,  not  ineffectual  proposal 
we  made  in  1891  will  be  prevented  from 
producing  its  proper  result.  It  is  absurd 
to  ask  for  a  remedy,  and,  at  the  same 
time,  renew  the  hopes  and  efforts  which 
have  in  the  past  prevented  that  remedy 
affecting  its  object. 

Mr.  J.  MORLEY  :  In  regard  to  the 
somplaint  made  by  the  hon.  Member  for 


West  Limerick,  I  may  remind  him  that 
ray  right  hon.  Friend  the  Secretary  to 
the  Treasury  went  at  length  into  thiij 
subject  the  other  night,  and  I  can  add 
nothing  to  what  he  said.  I  do  not  think 
any  advantage  will  accrue  further  from 
discussing  the  question  of  the  evicted 
tenants  on  this  occasion. 

Vote  agreed  to. 

3.  £941,  to  complete  the  sum  for 
Charitable  Donations  and  Bequests  Office, 
Ireland. 

4.  £78,497,  to  complete  the  sum  for 
Local  Government  Board,  Ireland. 

Mr.  T.  W.  RUSSELL  called  attention 
to  the  accommodation  of  pauper  lunatics 
in  Irish  workhouses.  In  the  first  place, 
he  did  not  know  of  any  law  by  which 
these  poor  people  were  confined  in  work- 
houses. He  therefore  asked  the  Chief 
Secretary  under  what  authority  these 
lunatics,  who  were  usually  harmless, 
were  confined  there  ;  and  whether,  if  the 
overcrowding  of  the  regular  lunatio 
asylums  involved  the  packing  of  the 
workhouses  with  these  poor  people,  that 
fact  did  not  increase  the  respoosibility  of 
the  Government  to  take  steps  to  find 
room  for  them  ?  He  thought  it  was 
a  great  hardship  upon  the  respectable 
poor  that  they  thould  be  brought  into 
contact  daily  with  insane  people.  He 
thought  there  ought  to  be  room  found  in 
the  proper  lunatic  asylums  for  the  lunatics 
of  Ireland.  He  also  desired  to  draw 
attention  to  the  enormous  expenditure 
attendant  upon  Poor  Law  relief  in  Ire- 
land. The  actual  amount  expended  upon 
the  relief  of  the  poor  was  £872,000,  but 
the  amount  expended  upon  the  salaries 
of  officials  was  altogether  disproportionate 
to  that  sum,  for  it  came  to  close  upon 
£1,000,000.  The  ratepayers  did  not 
grudge  the  money  spent  on  the  relief  of 
the  poor,  but  they  did  grudge  the  money 
that  went  in  salaries  for  officers,  a  great 
many  of  which  were  not  needed  at  all. 
There  were  too  mauy  workhouses  iu  Ire- 
land, and  there  was  no  reason  why  they 
should  not  be  amalgamated.  This  was  a 
burning  question  in  the  North  of  Ireland, 
and  he  hoped  the  Chief  Secretary  would 
give  his  attention  to  it.  We  were 
threatened  with  an  invasion  of  cholera. 
Did  the  right  hou.  Geutlemau  thiuk  that 
in  the  rural  districts  and  small  towns  of 
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Ireland  there  were  any  proper  precautions 
taken  against  it  ?  The  sanitary  con- 
dition of  the  small  towns  in  all  parts  of 
the  country  was  of  the  most  wretched 
character.  In  Ca8tleiBland,atowuinKerry, 
which  he  had  recently  visited,  cholera 
would  find  a  happy  hunting-ground.  The 
state  of  some  of  the  dwellings  and  the 
sanitary  conditions  were  perfectly 
horrihle.  Castleisland  mainly  consisted 
of  a  very  long  and  tolerably  wide  street, 
in  which  there  were  52  public-houses  for 
1,500  people.  If  whisky  had  anything 
to  do  with  lunacy  they  ought  to  be  all 
lunatics  in  Castleisland.  Behind  the 
main  street  there  was  an  enormous  mass 
of  the  foulest  rookeries  he  had  seen  any- 
where. He  ^ras  shocked  and  appalled  by 
the  sight.  There  were  no  sanitary 
arrangements  ;  the  houses  were  without 
doors  and  windows  ;  and  huge  piles  of 
filth  and  pools  of  stagnant  water  were 
all  around.  Between  300  and  400  people 
lived  in  these  houses  in  the  most  terrible 
condition.  He  thought  that,  in  the  first 
place,  the  Local  Government  Board  was 
to  blame  for  that  state  of  things.  The 
Local  Government  Board  had  undoubtedly 
the  power  to  compel  the  landlord  to  do 
his  duty. 

Mr.  D.  SULLIVAN  (Westmeath)  : 
Will  the  hon.  Gentleman  say  who  is  the 
landlord  of  Castleisland  ? 

Mu.  T.  W.  RUSSELL:  I  do  not 
know  who  he  is  ;  but  whoever  he  is, 
Castleisland  is  a  disgrace  to  him.  I 
mean  the  landlord  of  the  houses,  and  not 
the  landlord  of  the  soil. 

Mk.  sexton  :  He  is  a  Member  of 
the  House  of  Lords. 

Mr.  T.  W.  RUSSELL  said,  he  hoped 
the  landlord  would  read  what  he  had  said 
about  the  town.  The  Local  Government 
Board  were  undoubtedly  to  blame  for  the 
condition  of  these  dwellings,  inasmuch  as 
they  had  the  power  to  compel  the  land- 
lords to  put  the  dwellings  into  better 
condition  and  to  condemn  insanitary 
buildings. 

Mr.  CONYBEARE  (Cornwall,  Cam- 
borne) :  It  shows  the  want  of  Home 
Rule. 

Mr.  T.  W.  RUSSELL  said,  it  did  not 
show  the  want  of  Home  Rule,  but  it 
showed  the  want  of  Local  Government. 
Even  if  there  were  no  fear  of  cholera, 
the  Local  Government  Board  ought  to 
compel  the  landlords  of  towns  and 
villages    to   see   that    the   houses   were 

Mr.  T.  W.  Russell 


placed     in     better    condition     than    at 
present. 

Mr.  KNOX    (Cavan,   W.)   said,   be 
agreed  with  the  hon.  Member  for  South 
Tyrone  in  what  he  had  said  on  the  lub- 
ject  of  lunatic  asylums  in  Ireland.     He 
believed   that   something   was    urgently 
needed     to    improve    the    condition    of 
pauper    lunatics   in   workhouses.      The 
hon.  Member  for  South  Tyrone  had  not, 
however,  touched  the  greatest  difficulty 
in  the  way  of  such  a  reform.     It  should 
be  remembered  that  pauper  lunatics  in 
workhouses  were  supported  out  of   the 
poor  rate,  while  the  pauper  lunatics  in 
lunatic  asylums  were  supported  out  of 
the  cess.     The  cess  was  paid  only  by  the 
occupier,  while  the  poor  rate  was  paid 
half    by   the   owner,   and   half    by   the 
occupier ;    and  there  was,  therefore,  an 
unwillingness  amongst  the  authorities  of 
the  workhouses  to  transfer  pauper  lunatics 
to  the  lunatic  asylums  and  thereby  make 
them  chargeable  entirely  on  the  occupiers 
— for  that  would  be  throwing  a  grievous 
burden  upon  the  occupiers.     He  thought 
that  if  the  incidence  of  the  rate  for  the 
maintenance  of  pauper  lunatics  in  lunatie 
asylums  was  so  arranged  that  the  owner 
paid  half   and   the   occupier   paid   htlf» 
there  would  be  no  difficulty  in  carrying 
the  necessary  increases  of  county  lunatic 
asylums  ;  and  he  hoped  the  Government 
would  give  their  attention  to  the  matter. 

Mr.  ARNOLD-FORSTER   said,  he 
desired  to  call  attention  to  the  arrangementi 
made  by  the  Local  Government  Board 
in    Belfast  with  respect   to  precautions 
against  the   cholera  epidemic.      It  WM 
perfectly   clear,    he   thought,   that   the 
arrangements   which  existed  in  ports  in 
communication    with    foreign    countnes 
were  not  adequate.    In  regard  to  Belfastf 
he  said  the   Sanitary  Authority  had  no 
jurisdiction  at  all  over  cases  of  infectious 
disease  outside  the  limits  of  the  Corpora- 
tion   boundaries.       The    Guardians    of 
Belfast    had   a   large   area  over    which 
they    had    jurisdiction,    and    for    some 
reason  the  Local  Government  Board  had 
thought  fit  to  nominate  the  Belfast  Board 
of  Guardians  as  the  Sanitary  Authority 
in   cholera  cases  alone  for  the  whole  of 
the  district  from  Larne  to  Castlefergus^ 
covering  the  entire  coast  line  of  Belfast 
Lough  ;  and  for  the    whole  of  that  dis- 
trict—except  for  a  small    portion — the 
Belfast   Board  of  Guardians  had  abso- 
lutely no  executive  authority  whatever. 
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The  last  seriouB  epidemic  that  was  in- 
troduced into  Belfast — an  epidemic  of 
small-pox — was  introduced  from  a  ship 
outside  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Belfast 
Sanitarj  Authority,  and  there  was 
practically  absolutely  no  power  in  the 
Board  of  Guardians  to  enforce  the  per- 
formance of  their  orders  on  the  Town 
Commissioners  of  the  considerable  num- 
ber of  towns  included  in  the  area  to 
which  he  had  referred.  He  hoped  the 
Chief  Secretary  would  take  the  matter 
into  consideration,  and  try  to  devise  some 
means  by  which  the  Boards  of  Guardians 
would  have  effective  sanitary  jurisdiction 
over  the  district. 

Mr.  macartney  said,  that  on  the 
subject  of  pauper  lunatics  he  desired  to 
say,  on  behalf  of  the  Boards  of  Guardians 
and    officials   of  workhouses,   that   they 
were   placed    in  some  difficulty    in  the 
matter   of  giving  pauper  accommodation 
to  lunatics  and  idiots,  inasmuch  as  the 
workhouses  were  not  originally  designed 
for  the  accommodation  of  lunatics.     The 
Goardians  bad  first  to  provide  the  neces- 
sary wards  for  the  accommodation  of  the 
ordinary  inmates,  and  then  fit  up  as  best 
they     could     accommodation     for    the 
lunatics.     He  noticed  that  In  the  Report 
of     the    Commission     on   Lunacy    this 
year     there     was     a     complaint     that 
no       Return       was       made      by       the 
authorities  of  workhouses  in  Ireland  as  to 
the  admissions,  discharges,  and  deaths  of 
insane  paupers.     It  seemed  to  him  that 
that  was  a  very  legitimate  complaint,  and 
'that  the  attention  of  the  Liocal  Govern- 
ment Board  of  Ireland  ought  to  be  directed 
to  it.     With  regard  to  the  amalgamation 
of  workhouses — a  subject   in  which  he 
liad  taken  a  great  deal  of  interest — he 
desired  to  say  that  in  1879  a  Commission 
composed     entirely     of     officials      was 
appointed  to  inquire  into  the  matter  and 
report  to  Parliament.     The  Commission 
took     the     views     of     the     Boards    of 
Oaardians  on    the    subject,  and  it  was 
clear  that  if  the  amalgamation  of  Unions 
^*d  not  proceeded  as  rapidly  as   it  had 
^^n  hoped,  it  was  not  the  fault  of  the 
-^•ocal  Government  Board,  but  was  due 
•o  the  fact  that  in  the  great  majority  of 
^*^ons    there    was     a    strong    feeling, 
^•P^cially  among  the  elected  Guardians, 
•^'^inst  any  scheme  of  amalgamation.    In 
^'^'t  year  104  Unions  declined  to  recom- 
ni^od  a  scheme  of  amalgamation,  and  of 
'-*'   Tlnions  which  agreed  to  amalgamate 


five  afterwards  rescinded  their  resolution. 
The  Commission  entered  on  the  inquiry 
evidently  with  a  determination  against 
the  policy  of  amalgamation,  and  they 
certainly  reported  strongly  against  it. 
Nevertheless,  the  Report  of  the  Local 
Government  Board  showed  that  where 
they  had  been  enabled  to  carry  out 
amalgamation  in  two  or  three  cases,  it 
had  worked  Very  satisfactorily.  The 
Commission  based  their  objection  to  the 
policy  of  amalgamation  on  the  assump- 
tion that  those  who  advocated  it  appeared 
to  have  been  led  astray  by  the  figures 
given  them  with  regard  to  the  gross 
accommodation  which  could  be  afforded 
by  workhouses  in  Ireland.  It  appeared 
that  the  accommodation  of  workhouses 
in  Ireland  was  based  upon  the  cubic  con- 
tents of  all  the  rooms,  and  not  simply 
upon  the  cubic  contents  of  the  rooms 
used  as  sleeping  rooms.  The  Commis- 
sioners, therefore,  had  no  difficulty  in 
showing  in  their  Report  that  the  estimated 
accommodation  in  the  workhouses  was 
double  the  real  accommodation.  If, 
therefore,  there  was  to  be  any  further 
movement  in  the  way  of  accommodation, 
he  thought  there  should  first  be  a  re- 
measurement  of  the  workhouses.  If  that 
was  not  done,  there  would  exist  amongst 
those  who  had  not  given  careful  attention 
to  the  question,  the  opinion  that  Ireland 
had  a  surplus  of  workhouses  ;  that  there 
was  a  great  deal  of  unnecessary  expense 
thrown  upon  the  ratepayers,  and  that 
enormous  benefit  would  accrue  in  the  way 
of  relieving  the  rates  if  further  amalga- 
mation could  be  carried  out.  With  regard 
to  the  question  of  sanitation  in  Ireland,  no 
one  would  deny  that  the  condition  of 
many  Irish  villages  was  very  deplorable. 
His  hon.  Friend  had  blamed  the  Local 
Government  Board  for  their  inertia. 
But  the  Local  Government  Board  was 
not  the  only  Body  responsible.  The 
primary  Body  which  was  to  blame  was 
the  Board  of  Guardians  in  each  locality, 
who  were  the  people  on  the  spot,  who 
were  brought  into  daily  contact  with 
these  insanitary  conditions  of  life,  and  it 
was  upon  their  shoulders  he  was  inclined 
to  throw  a  greater  weight  of  complaint 
than  on  those  of  the  Local  Government 
Board.  There  had  recently  been  pre- 
sented to  the  House  an  interesting 
Report  on  the  condition  of  the  agricul- 
tural labourers  in  the  South  and  West  of 
Ireland.     Before  quoting  a  passage  from 
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this  Report  he  might  say  generallj  that 
the  administratiou  of  the  Sanitary  Laws 
in  Ireland  in  the  rural  districts  was 
almost  absolutely  a  dead  letter,  for  the 
reason  that  the  Sanitary  Inspectors  were 
afraid  of  incurring  the  hostility  of  the 
Boards  of  Guardians,  or  of  particular 
Guardians  or  ratepayers,  by  drawing 
attention  to  the  numerous  instances  which 
were  to  be  found,  especially  in  some 
localities,  of  the  absolute  defiance  of  all 
laws  of  sanitation.  Mr.  Roger  C 
Richards,  an  Assistant  Commissioner  who 
had  been  appointed  to  report  upon  the 
condition  of  the  agricultural  labourer  in 
certain  districts  in  the  Counties  of 
Cavan,  Dublin,  Galway,  and  Tipperary, 
in  his  Report  had  the  following  para- 
graph : — 

**  In  English  districts  fear  of  giving  offence 
to  property-ow^ning  Guardians  often  deters  sani- 
tary officers   from  fearlessly  doing  their  duty. 
In  Ireland,  notwithstanding  a  greater  degree  of 
independence,  a  sanitary  officer  may  still  be 
subjected  to  many  annoyances  if  he  is  incon- 
yeniently    jealous.    Every    Guardian   has  the 
right    of    giving    tickets,    which    entitle    the 
holder,  on    presentation,    to    the    immediate 
services  of  the  medical  officer.     Guardians  who 
consider  their  officer  has  been  unduly  active  or 
persistent  in  condemning  their  property  will 
sometimes  retaliate  by  a  too  liberal  distribution 
of  these  tickets.    An  amusing  illustration  of 
this  was  brought  to  my  notice.    In  one  Union 
some  of  the  Guardians,  feeling  agjzrrievcd  by  the 
action  of  their  medical  officer,  showered  these 
medical  relief  tickets  very  profusely,  with  the 
result  that  the  doctor  was  summoned  at  all 
hours  of  the  day  and  night  to  attend  most  trivial 
cases.      Understanding     the    origin    of    these 
numerous  calls,  the  doctor  hit  upon  a  method  of 
relief.    Wherever  he  found  that  he  had  been 
sent  for  unreasonably,  he  treated  the  case  as 
most  grave,  and  insisted  that  the  parish  priest 
should  be  sent  for.    The  result  was,  that  the 
priest  was  kept  on   the  run  as  much  as  the 
doctor.  The  priest  took  the  earliest  opportunity 
of    remonstrating    with    the    doctor    on    the 
absnnlity  of  his  being  called  to  administer  the 
last  ordinances  to  persons  not  at  all  in  extrcmU  ; 
whereupon  the  doctor  remarked,  *  1  thought  if 
there  was  an  urgent  necessity  for  my  prompt 
attendance,  there  was  equally  such  for  yours.' 
The  shower  of  relief  cards  was  stopped.    The 
Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Guardians  often  pre- 
sides at  the   Petty    Sessions    where  enforcing 
orders  have  to  be  granted,  and  is  probably  a 
property  owner,  and  also  a    patient    of    the 
aoctor  who  condemns." 

That  was  a  statement  of  a  person  not 
prejudiced  on  either  side  of  the  question 
in  Ireland  ;  and  he  (Mr.  Macartney)  was 
bound  to  say  that,  while  he  thought  the 
Local  Government  Board  did  not  put  in 
force  all  the  powers  with  which  it  was 
armed   by  Parliament  to  insist  upon   a 
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proper  administration   of    the  Sanitary 
Laws,  still  he  could  not  relieve  the  Local 
Sanitary  Authorities  from  the  share  of 
blame,  which  he  thought  ought   to  be 
attributed  to  their  inactivity.     It  was  the 
most  difficult  thing  in  the  world,  espe- 
cially in  L*eland,  to  persuade  the  ordinary 
peasant    that   he   was   endangering   his 
own  health  or  that  of  anyone  else  by  his 
inactivity  in  removing  the  causes  of  in- 
sanitary  conditions.     He   quite    agreed 
there  was  room  for  additional  activity  on 
the  part  of  the  Local  Government  Board 
in  arousing  the  attention  of  the  Boards 
of   Guardians,   especially  in   these  dis- 
tricts which  had  been  reported  upon  in 
the  South  and  West  of  Ireland,  where 
certainly  the  sanitary  conditions  of  the 
houses  appeared  to  be  deplorable.     He 
must,  at  the  same  time,  point  out  that  the 
Commissioners  had  attributed  the  insani- 
tary condition  of  these  houses  as  much 
to  the  inattention  of  the  occupiers  as  to 
the   Inattention   of   the   owners   of   the 
houses.     If    there  were   any  means   bj 
which  it  was  possible  to  arouse  this  por- 
tion  of  the   population  of  Ireland  to  a 
livelier  sense  of  the  dangers  of  living  in 
such    insanitary  and   unwholesome  con- 
ditions, he  should  be  delighted,  whether 
it  was  brought  about  by  the  Local  Go- 
vernment Board  or  by  the  greater  ac- 
tivity of  the  Local  Sanitary  Authorities* 
Mr.  J.  MORLEY  said,  two  or  three 
points  had  been  raised   in  the  course  of 
this  discussion  which  he  would  now  pro- 
ceed to  deal  with.     So  far  as  the  insane 
poor  were  concerned,  he  thought  he  stated 
in  the  earlier  discussioh  his  own   sense 
of  the  extent  to  which  he  was  shocked 
by  the  Report  on  this  subject.     At  the 
same  time,  the  hon.  Member  who  had  last 
spoken   had   overlooked  what  the   hon. 
and    learned   Member    for  Cavan   (Mr* 
Knox)  had   pointed   out — namely,    that 
the  transfer  of  these  poor  people  from 
the  lunatic  wards  of  the  workhouses  to 
the  district  asylums  meant   a  difference 
in  the  incidence  of  the  cost  of  mainte- 
nance.    The  Report  of  the  Committee  of 
1890  dealt  with  this  subject  very  fully. 
It  was  only  fair  to  the  Irish  Government 
to     say     that    at    this    moment     they 
were  making  proposals  to  the  Treasury 
for   the  purpose  of  making  the   enlarge- 
ment of  the  accommodation  of  the  dis- 
trict asylums  an  easier  task  than  it  now 
was.     At  present  the  loans  which  had 
been  advanced  were  payable  in  20  years. 
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and  it  was  hoped  that  if  the  Goyemors 
of  these  institutions  responded  to  the 
pressure  put  upon  them  to  improve  the 
accommodation  and  give  more  room  and 
better  treatment  and  comfort  to  these 
unfortunate  beings,  that  then  the  burdens 
should  be  spread  over  a  greater  number 
of  years.  He  hoped  that  the  Treasury 
would  give  a  favourable  consideration 
to  proposals  which  the  Irish  Government 
had  made  to  them  at  the  suggestion  of 
the  Board  of  Control  in  Ireland.  He 
would  just  make  one  remark  upon  the 
subject  of  district  asylums.  He  at  one 
time  had  some  special  interest  in  this 
particular  subject,  and  he  knew  it  was 
the  opinion  of  many  experts  on  this 
dreadful  disease  of  lunacy  that  this 
aggregation  of  large  bodies  of  insane  in 
one  room  and  in  one  exercising  yard,  and 
80  forth,  was,  on  the  whole,  an  extremely 
doubtful  course.  Some  of  the  best  ex- 
perts were  of  opinion  that  the  Scotch 
were  wiser  in  resorting  in  a  very  con- 
siderable degree  to  boarding  out.  Of 
course,  that  was  a  matter  which,  if  a 
Commission  were  appointed,  would 
probably  be  reported  upon.  The  hon. 
Member  for  South  Tyrone  pointed  out 
the  disparity  between  the  amount  ex- 
pended in  relief  and  the  amount  ex- 
pended in  salaries. 

Mr.  T.  W.  RUSSELL  :  I  made  a 
slight  mistake.  I  find  the  total  poor 
relief  expenditure  was  £872,000,  and  the 
total  expenditure  of  the  Guardians  alto- 
gether was  £1,400,000.  I  was  quite 
-wrong  in  saying  that  was  due  to  salaries. 
It  is  only  part  of  that,  and  I  apologise 
for  the  mistake  I  have  made. 

Mr.  J.  MORLEY  :  Then  that  argu- 
ment disappears. 

Mr.  T.  W.  RUSSELL  :  This  ex- 
penditure, of  course,  is  not  so  large,  but 
there  is  a  great  disparity  between  the 
expenditure  on  poor  relief,  strictly 
speaking,  and  salaries  ;  and  my  argument 
-was  that  these  salaries  might  be  saved 
to  a  large  extent  by  the  amalgamation  of 
the  workhouses. 

Mr.  J.  MORLEY :  There  is  only 
£141,000  for  salaries  against  £872,000 
for  relief.  That  is  very  much  the  same 
proportion  as  obtains  in  England,  where 
the  total  is  £8,600,000  ;  and  £1,500,000 
of  that  is  expended  in  salaries  against 
£7,000,000  expended  in  relief.  The 
proportion,  therefore,  between  England 
aad  Ireland  is  practically  the  same. 


Mr.  T.  Wi  RUSSELL  :  Ireland  is  a 
much  poorer  country. 

Mr.  J.  MORLEY  replied  that  the 
po  vertyof  the  country  did  not  affect  the  hon. 
Member^s  complaint  against  the  Local 
Government  Board,  that  an  extraordinary 
amount  went  in  salaries  compared  with 
the  amount  expended  in  the  relief  of  the 
poor.  As  to  the  amalgamation  of  work- 
houses, there,  again,  they  mu8,t  proceed 
with  caution.  If  they  adopted  a  policy 
of  amalgamation  and  went  in  rashly  for 
a  general  amalgamation,  they  would  land 
themselves  in  great  difficulty,  and  the 
same  argument,  with  a  difference  that  he 
had  used  about  enlarged  lunatic  asylums , 
was  also  applicable  to  the  great  work- 
houses. He  was  not  at  all  satisfied  that 
monster  workhouses  were  a  good  thing* 
Amalgamation  might  lead  to  a  lowering 
of  the  rates,  but  that  was  not  the  only 
thing  they  had  to  consider,  and  it  was  a 
matter  in  which  they  should  move  very 
cautiously.  He  was  glad  to  note  the 
healthy  tone  of  the  hon.  Member's  (Mr. 
Macartney^s)  observations,  and  his  re- 
marks on  the  responsibility  of  the  Local 
Authorities,  who,  he  had  stated,  should 
do  their  duty.  The  hon.  Member  had 
said  that  the  whole  responsibility  in  this 
matter  should  not  be  thrown  on  the  Local 
Government  Board.  In  Ireland  they 
had  got  too  much  of  Central  Authority, 
and  that  authority  a  weak  one,  and  every 
well-wisher  of  self-reliance  would  like 
to  throw  upon  the  Local  Authorities  the 
burden  of  looking  after  their  own  affairs. 
As  to  the  re-measurement  of  workhouses, 
he  could  not  deal  with  that  question  off- 
hand, but  he  would  inquire  into  it.  As 
to  the  orders  issued  with  respect  to 
cholera,  a  question  which  had  been  raised 
especially  by  the  hon.  Member  for  West 
Belfast,  he  was  informed  both  by  the 
Local  Authorities  in  Ireland  and  by  the 
Local  Government  Board  in  this  country 
that  in  Ireland  they  were  keeping  step 
by  step  with  the  English  Local  Govern- 
ment Board.  He  believed  there  was  not 
a  single  precaution  the  English  Board 
had  taken  which  the  Irish  Local  Govern- 
ment Board  was  not  equally  taking  and 
pressing  upon  the  Local  Authorities. 
He  had  with  him  an  exact  account  of  all 
the  measures  taken  by  the  Local  Govern- 
ment Board  in  Ireland,  and  he  believed 
they  were  doing  all  they  could  to  stir  up 
the  Local  Sanitary  Authorities  to  take 
the  precautions  which  it  would  be  wise 
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to  adopt.  The  hon.  Member  seemed  to 
think  that  the  Local  Goveniment  Board 
had  made  a  mistake  in  selecting  the 
Local  Authorities.  He  could  not  saj 
what  were  the  considerations  which 
prompted  that  choice,  but  it  would  seem, 
at  first  sight,  as  if  the  Corporation  were 
the  more  proper  authority.  He  would 
inquire  what  the  reasons  were,  and  the 
hon.  Member  might  rest  assured  that 
they  should  press  upon  the  authorities — 
whether  Boards  of  Guardians  or  other 
bodies — the  necessity  of  not  neglecting 
any  portion  of  their  duty. 

Mr.  WOLFF  (Belfast,  E.)  pointed 
out  that  in  Belfast  the  Local  Authority 
had  no  means  of  preventing  communica- 
tion between  vessels  lying  in  Belfast 
Lough  and  small  ports  like  Carrickfergus 
on  the  shores  of  the  Lough.  He  would 
be  glad  if  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
could  give  his  attention  to  this  matter, 
and  insure  «that  effectual  means  would  be 
taken  to  prevent  the  introduction  of 
cholera  into  Ireland  in  this  way. 

Mr.  J.  MORLEY  said,  he  would  in- 
quire what  was  done  at  Hull  and  Liver- 
pool by  the  Sanitary  Authorities,  and 
he  would  see  that  the  same  precautions 
were  adopted  at  Belfast. 

Mr.  a.  J.  BALFOUR  remarked  that 
it  was  agreed  on  all  hands  that  the 
accommodation  given  to  pauper  lunatics 
and  idiots  was  very  inadequate  from  the 
point  of  view  of  the  lunatics  themselves, 
and  was  positivel}'  injurious  to  the  non- 
lunatic  inhabitants  of  the  workhouses. 
The  reason  these  unfortunate  persons 
were  taken  to  a  place  where  they  were 
imperfectly  treated,  and  where  they  did 
great  harm  to  other  individuals,  was  that 
in  the  case  of  the  workhouses  the  charge 
was  borne  by  landlord  and  tenant  alike, 
whereas  if  they  were  sent  to  the  county 
lunatic  asylum  the  whole  cost  would  fall 
on  the  occupier.  The  occupier,  therefore, 
who  was  the  controlling  agent,  deter- 
mined they  should  go  to  a  place  where 
half  the  charge  should  be  borne  by  the 
landowners.  The  motive  was  not  a  very 
high  one,  but  it  was  a  very  intelligible 
one.  On  the  subject  of  boarding  out, 
though  he  was  aware  the  plan  had  many 
advocates,  yet  he  hoped  it  should  be 
applied  to  Ireland  with  a  cautious  and 
sparing  hand.  There  was  not,  as  yet,  in 
Ireland  the  kind  of  population  among 
whom  boarding  out  was  practised  in 
Scotland  with  good  effects.     They  could 
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not  send  these  unfortunate  beings  to  the 
poor  cabins  which  were  the  only  places 
in  many  districts  of  the  country  where 
they  could  be  boarded  out,  and  until   the 
condition  of  the  Irish  peasant  was  raised 
to  something  like  the  level  of  the  Low- 
land  Scotch  peasant,  he  did   not  think 
boarding  out  could  be  practised  with  any 
good  results  either  to  the  patient  or  to 
the  family  with  whom  he  was  boarded. 
The  amalgamation    of   workhouses  was 
another  matter  that  must  be  cautiously 
practised.     There  were  at  present  in  two 
contiguous  Unions   two   sets   of   elected 
Guardians,  two  sets  of  persons  with  con- 
siderable social  status  and  dignity,  and  a 
proportion   of    those    persons  would   of 
necessity    lose   that    social    status   and 
dignity   by   amalgamation    and    by    the 
consequent  diminution  in  the  number  of 
the  Guardians.  He  was  afraid  experience 
taught  chat  while  division  of  authority 
was  easy  amalgamation  was  exceedingly 
difficult.      As  to  the  question  of  equali- 
sation of  rates,  he  believed  it  would  be 
found  that  while  a  poorer  district  did  not 
object  to  amalgamate  with  a  richer  one, 
the  richer  had  the  strongest  objection  to 
be  amalgamated  with  the  poorer.     There 
were  no  more  obstinate  opponents  to  deal 
with  than  people   struggling   to   protect 
their  pockets.     He  did  not  agee  with  tho 
Chief   Secretary  that  the   unit  of  Poor' 
Law   administration   should  be   a  small- 
one  ;  his  belief  was  that  in  order  to  mak^ 
the  Poor  Law  system  all  it  might  be  ther9 
must  be  large  areas.       Thus,  and   tbu^ 
alone,  would  they  be  able  to  carry  ou^ 
that  grading,  that  discrimination  betweetB. 
different   classes   of   inmates    by    wbicls. 
they  might  alleviate  the  lot  of  those  whcF 
were  there  by  no  fault  of  their  own,  and. 
distinguish  between  them  and  those  who 
simply   employed  the  poorhouse,  not  a0 
a   legitimate  source  of  relief,  but  as   ^ 
daily  resort  when    other    and    perhaps 
less     allowable     means     of     livelihood 
failed     them.       He      did      not      deslro 
to    argue   that   matter   further,    but   h0 
thought   the  Chief  Secretary  would    b0 
ill-advised  if  he  were,  on  the  ground  of 
abstract   preference   for   small   areas   of 
Poor  Law  administration,  to  neglect  any 
opportunities   which  offered   themselves 
for  increasing   the   size  of  the  Unions* 
There  was  only  one  other  point  raised  Id 
this  Debate  on  which  he  should  like  to 
say  one  word.     His  hon.  Friend  opposite 
gave  an  account  which,  he  was  sure,  all 
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the  Committee  would  feel  came  from  his 
heart,  of  his  own  personal  experience  in 
an  urban  district  in  Ireland.     The  story 
he  told   them  was  a  shocking  story,  and 
gave   them  a  view  of  the  condition  of 
the  inhabitants  of  this  wretched  urban 
area  which,  he  was  sure,  must  have  filled 
everyone  who  heard  it  with  horror  and 
disgust.     But  the  only  question  here  was 
Dot  whether  this  state  of  things  needed  a 
remedy,  but  how  it  was  to  be  remedied, 
and  on  whom  lay  the  fault  of  the  existing 
state  of  things.     His  hon.  Friend    was 
inclined   to   blame    two   sets  of  people, 
who  were,  he  believed,  innocent — namely, 
the   Local    Government    Inspector   and 
the  landlord.  A  landlord  who  deliberately 
bought  at  a  very  cheap  rate  wretched  in- 
sanitary dwellings  with  a  view  of  earning 
a  large  percentage  of  profit  on  liis  invest- 
ment was  a  man  for  whom  no  one  in  that 
House  would  have  the  smallest  mercy. 
But  he  assumed  that  the  owner  of  the 
soil,   and    possibly    the    owner   of    the 
houses,  did  not  belong  to  this  class,  and 
that  the  case  was  one  in  which  an  un- 
fortunate  landowner   had   been  left  the 
property  in  this  condition  by  those  who 
preceded   him.      [Mr.  T.  W.  Russell 
Assented.]     What  was  the  landlord  to  do 
'with  the  property,  si  pee  it  was  said  that 
Jhe   was   responsible  ?      He   received  no 
rent  for  it,  and  to  rebuild  the  houses  in  a 
sanitary  condition  meant,  in  such  circum- 
stances, financial  ruin.     The  only  other 
alternative    was    wholesale    eviction    of 
ti&e  inhabitants  ;  and  were  hon.  Members 
prepared   to    recommend    that    course  ? 
W'^re  they  going  to  require  the  landlord 
^  t;tirn  all  the  people  out  into  the  street  or 
th^   workhouse  ?    Was  that  their  solution 
®^  t^bis  great  social  difficulty  ?     He  felt, 
^^^tever  else  the  Committee  might  say, 
*^  ^11  events  they  would  not  press  upon  the 
^^islature  any  plan  so  drastic,  and  he 
*®*red  so  inefficacious,  as  that ;  therefore, 
^^  <iid  not  see  how  it  was  possible  either 
^    throw   the    blame   for    the    existing 
■^te  of  things   for   the    most   part  on 
^he    landlord,    or   to   require   the    land- 
'<>rd  to  apply  an  instant    and    effectual 
J^iUedy.     Then,  did  the  blame  rest  with 
^^ft  Inspector  ?     From  the  inquiries  and 
observations  he  had    made  when  Chief 
Secretary,  he  believed  that  the  Inspector 
^^  the   Local   Government   Board   who 
should  go  throngh  many  districts  in  Ire- 
^ud  and   insist  that   the  letter    of  the 
Uw  8hoald  be  carried  out  to  its  fullest 
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extent  would  require  police  protection  in 
every  part  of  the  country.     He  would  be 
treated  worse  than  a  process  server,  and 
would  be  hounded  out  of  the  place  visited 
as  the  greatest  curse  which  had  been  in- 
flicted on  an  injured  peasantry.     But  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  said  it  was  a  case 
for  the  healthy  exercise  of  local  adminis- 
tration.     They   all   desired   to  see  this 
remedy  carried  out,  but  they  must  not 
desire   too   much.     The  truth  was,  that 
hon.   Members  were  constantly  running 
after    two     inconsistent    ideas.       They 
wanted   the  thing  well  done,  and  they 
wanted  it  done  by  the  Local  Authority. 
They    could      not      have     both,     how- 
ever.    If   they    wanted    the    work    well 
done,   it  must  be  done  by  a  strong  and 
centralised  administration  ;  and  the  evil 
here  was  not  that  the  system  was  cen- 
tralised, but  that  it  was  not  strong  enough. 
If  they  abolished  the  Local  Government 
Board    control    they    would   throw    the 
whole  thing  into  the  hands  of  the  elected 
Guardians,  and  they  would  give  up,  for  a 
generation  at  least,  the  slightest  hope  or 
prospect  of  having  a  sanitary  condition 
of   things   in  the  villages  of  the   South 
and    West.      It    was    contrary     to    the 
customs   and   habits  of  the  people,  and 
they    would   not    of     their   own    proper 
motion  alter  the  practice  which  had  been 
going  on    for   generations,  the   evils    of 
which  they  did  not  recognise,  and,  indeed, 
which   many    persons    in  Knglana    and 
Scotland — far  above  them  in    education 
and  other  advantages — refused  to  recog- 
nise  themselves.     He  was  not  going  to 
discuss  the  Local  Veto  Bill,  but  he  would 
just  say  they  would  find  the  same  thing 
if  sobriety  depended  on  Local  Authori- 
ties.    Sobriety  and  sanitation  could   not 
be  forced  on  a  people,  and  they  would 
not  spring    up  as    the   mere  product  of 
Local    Government.     They   had  first  to 
persuade  the  people  that  it  was  a  thing 
to  be  aimed  at,  at  much  cost,  considerable 
expense,  and  change  of  cherished  habits. 
Until  they  had  done  that,  it  was  not  the 
least  use  to  throw  down  these  platitudes 
about  cultivating  Local  Govtrnment  in 
Ireland  and  elsewhere,   and    trusting  to 
that,  and  to  that  alone,  to  remedy  all  the 
difficulties    under    which    thev   suffered. 
He  confessed  that  neither  by  the  help  of 
the  Local  Government  Board,  nor  by  the 
help  of  the  Local  Authorities  in  Ireland, 
did  he  expect,  for  many  years  to  come, 
to  see  a  complete  change  in  this  respect 
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in  Ireland.  Ho  did  nut  blame  flie  Irish 
for  it.  He  did  not  thiuk  tbey  were  re- 
epoRsiblo  for  the  jireseut  coudition ;  he 
did  not  tbiuk  anybody  was  responsible. 
But  it  was  there  ;  and  jttst  as  they  would 
not  get,  in  a  backward  English  village, 
any  idciia  of  the  kind  they  were,  aceue- 
tomcd  to  conuefit  with  the  word  "  Huuita- 
tiou,"  so  it  was  hopeless  to  expect  a  better 
state  of  things  in  Ireland,  and  all  the 
Chief  Secretary  coidd  do  was  to  require 
his  Inspectors  gradually  and  slowly  to 
make  the  people  feel  how  much  they  had 
to  gain  by  altering  tiie  unhappy  external 
cireumstuncesundcr  which,  unfortunately, 
too  many  of  them  lived. 

CoLONEi.  KOLAN  (Galway,  N.) 
denied  altogether  that  the  Local  Autho- 
rities in  Irehind  had  done  nothing  in  the 
way  of  effecting  improvements  in  sanita- 
tion and  other  matters.  Take,  for  in- 
Htance,  Korth  Gulway.  Dnriug  the  last 
few  years  tbcy  had  erected  cxeolleut 
waterworks  for  the  town  of  Tuam,  and 
all  the  county  towns  in  Ireland  had  taken 
to''briuging  in  water  from  a  distance  of 
two.  or  three  miles,  and  in  many  other 
respects  considerable  improvements  had 
been  made.  He  would  promise  the  right 
hon.  Genilcmnn  the  Lcailer  of  the  Oppo- 
sition, if  he  would  propose  a  Vote  out 
of  Imperial  Funds  for  the  purpose 
of  sanitary  improvements  in  Ireland, 
he  (Colonel  Kolan)  would  go  with  him 
aguinsi  all  Purty  tics  whatsoever  on  that 
point.  Unless  he  did  something  of  that 
kind  he  did  not  know  what  use  it  was  for 
the  right  bon.  Gentleman  to  attack  ihcm, 
because  at  present  the  rates  of  the  Local 
Authorities  were  very  high  for  the  im- 
provements they  bad  already  effected. 
Tbey  could  not  do  everything  all  at  once, 
and  particularly  in  districts  where  the 
money  was  required  to  feed  the  people 
rather  more  than  it  was  to  carry  out  these 
ideas  of  sanitation.  With  regard  to  the 
precautious  against  an  outbreak  of  cholera, 
he  did  not  think  the  steps  which  bad  been 
adopted  in  Ireland  were  sufficiently 
practical.  The  Chief  Secretary  had 
issued  Circulars  and  taken  up  a  Bill  of 
his  (Colonel  Nolan's),  bnt  the  Lords  had 
spoiled  it  as  much  as  they  could  in  the 
interests  of  vested  property.  The  Chief 
Secretary  when  he  copied,  or  near); 
copied,    this    Bill    got    it   into    sncb    a 
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TnECHAIBMAN(Mr.A.O'Co!isoB): 
I  must  ask  the  hon.  and  gallant  Gentle- 
man to  make  his  observations  relevant  to 
the  subject  of  the  Vote. 

Colonel  NOLAN  said,  the  point  to 
which  he  wished  to  draw  attention  wae 
the  inadequacy  of  the  arrangements  made 
by  the  Local  Government  Board  in  Ire- 
land, of  which  the  Chief  Secretary  was 
the  head,  for  grappling  with  the  cholera. 
The  state  of  the  law  was  such  that 
the  Local  Authorities  could  not  take  ft 
site  now  for  a  cholera  hospital  uDtil 
cholera  appeared  in  that  district. 

Mr.  J.  MOKLEY  said,  the  hon.  and 
gallant  Gentleman  was  mistaken.  The 
particular  clause  which  he  seemed  to 
think  had  been  omitted  was,  as  a  matter 
of  fact,  contained  in  the  Bill. 

Colonel  NOLAN  was  glad  to  find 
that  in  this  instance  the  Local  Govern- 
ment Board  behaved  as  a  sensible  bodj. 
He  expressed  the  opinion  that  the  Lo<»l 
Government  Board  ought  to  have  a 
number  of  wooden  or  iron  hospitals  in 
Dubliu  or  elsewhere,  together  with  a 
number  of  trained  nurses,  bo  that  they 
might  be  ready  to  cope  with  the  cbolet* 
should  it  break  out  in  any  district,  bow- 
ever  remote,  and  should  not  leave  these 
matters  to  the  Local  Authorities,  who 
could  not  bear  the  expenses. 

Mr.  T.  W.  RUSSELL  wished  to  know 
whether  tlie  Chief  Secretary  could  give 
any  information  as  to  how  the  rente  had 
been  paid  of  the  cottages  which  were 
built  under  the  Labourers  Act  ? 

Mk.  J.  MOKLEY  thought  the  in- 
formation which  tbo  hon.  Gentleman 
desired  would  be  found  in  the  lost 
Keport  of  the  Local  Government  Board  j 
but,  if  not,  he  would  make  in<|uirieB.  In 
answer  to  the  hon.  and  gallant  Gentle- 
man, he  bad  to  say  be  had  alreadr 
informed  the  Committee  that  the  Iriso 
Local  Govemmcnt  Board  had  taken  the 
same  steps  that  had  been  taken  by  the 
English  Local  Government  Board,  and 
had  used,  and  were  using,  every 
precaution  which  the  most  apprehenelve 
mind  could  desire  to  see  carried  out. 

Colonel  NOLAN  insisted  on  the 
necessity  of  a  supply  of  iron  or  wooden 
hospitals  being  kept  in  Dublin  or  some 
other  place,  ao  that  they  might  be  ready 
for  any  emergency. 

Vote  agreed  to. 
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5.  £3,327,  to  complete  the  sum  for 
Public  Record  Office,  Ireland,  agreed  to. 

6.  £19,528,  to  complete  the  sum  for 
Public  Works  Office,  Ireland. 

Mr.  T.  W.  RUSSELL  desired  to  ask 
what  was  the  amount  of  money  that  had 
been  paid  for  the  first  of  the  two  Train- 
ing Colleges? 

Mr.  sexton  said,  the  Training 
Colleges  were  not  public  works. 

Mr.  T.  W.  RUSSELL  said,  the 
money  was  paid  through  the  Public 
Works  Department,  and  the  work  was 
done  under  the  superintendence  of  the 
Board  of  Works.  All  that  I  desire  to 
know  is  this 

Mr.  SEXTON  :  There  was  no  work 
done.  These  Training  Colleges  are 
already  built.  There  is  nothing  for  the 
Public  Works  to  supervise,  and  I  submit 
that  on  tbe  Vote  for  Public  Works  you 
cannot  deal  with  these  institutions. 

The  chairman  :  That  is  so. 

Mr.  T.  W.  RUSSELL:  Yes,  but 
this  money  has  been  paid  through  the 
Board  of  Works.  I  do  not  want  to  raise 
any  discussion  on  the  principle  of  the 
matter,  but  I  want  to  know— 

Mr.  SEXTON  :  It  comes  up  on  the 
Education  Vote. 

Mr.  T.  W.  RUSSELL  said,  of 
course,  if  the  matter  was  out  of  Order 
on  this  Vote,  and  he  could  raise  it  on 
the  Education  Vote,  he  would  be  satis- 
fied ;  but  he  should  have  thought  the 
Soard  of  Works  Vote  was  a  very  con- 
venient Vote  on  which  to  raise  the 
matter. 

The  chairman  ruled  that  the 
matter  was  out  of  Order  on  this  Vote. 

Mr.  T.  W.  RUSSELL  :  I  see  on  the 
Board  of  Works  Report  that  they  have 
expended  this  jear  £40,000.  I  contend, 
therefore,  it  comes  on  the  Vote  for  the 
Board  of  Works. 

Mr.  SEXTON  said,  the  charge  for 
these  Colleges  appeared  on  the  Educa- 
tion Vote. 

•Sir  J.  T.  HIBBERT  said,  the  ques- 
tion was  raised  some  days  ago  on  the 
Public  Buildings  Vote. 

Mb.  T.  W.  RUSSELL  said,  that  was 
to  the  saoitary  question. 


Sir  J.  T.  HIBBERT  said,  it  was  the 
same  question  that  had  been  mentioned 
by  the  hon.  Member  now. 

Sir  T.  lea  (Londonderry,  S.)  said, 
he  wanted  to  know,  on  an  item  which  he 
saw  on  the  Paper,  whether  there  was  a 
certificated  architect  for  the  Board  of 
Works,  and,  if  so,  whether  any  buildings 
could  be  dealt  with  until  this  gentleman 
had  submitted  his  views  to  the  Board  ? 
He  was  especially  referring  to  lunatic 
asylums,  and  he  thought  with  regard  to 
the  new  buildings  that  were  going  on 
they  should  be  informed  how  that  matter 
was  dealt  with. 

♦Sir  J.  T.  HIBBERT  said,  there  was 
an  architect  for  superintending  asylums, 
and  also  provision  for  special  advice  in 
regard  to  all  other  Public  Buildings. 

Mr.  JACKSON  (Leeds,  N.)  said,  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  had  not  gone  so  far 
as  he  might.  When  a  vacancy  arose  in 
the  post  of  engineer  for  these  works  a 
gentleman  was  appointed  at  a  less  salary 
than  formerly.  There  was  a  Depart- 
mental Inquiry  into  the  question,  and  it 
was  thought  that  for  ordinary  purposes 
a  man  could  be  got  for  less  than  £8,000 
or  £12,0Q0  a  year — that  a  man  could  be 
got  for  £600  or  £700,  and  it  was  thought 
right  and  wise  that  when  the  Board  of 
Works  were  undertaking  any  large  work 
there  should  be  a  power  of  consultation 
as  regarded  plans  with  this  gentleman. 
But  the  Board  of  Works  were  entirely 
responsible.  He  considered  the  arrange- 
ment satisfactory,  so  far  as  he  had  been 
able  to  judge  it. 

Mr.  macartney  said,  he  would 
again  direct  attention  to  the  case  of  the 
Kingstown  Harbour.  He  had  had  an 
assurance  from  the  Chief  Secretary 
already,  but  he  want^  him  to  go  one 
step  further,  and  he  did  not  see  there 
was  any  difficulty  in  the  work — the  very 
necessary  work — going  on  at  once.  He 
had  made  inquu*ies,  and  he  understood 
that  there  was  no  difficulty  in  the  way  if 
the  Treasury  would  only  authorise  the 
Board  of  Works  to  deal  with  the  matter. 
That  was  the  only  difficulty  in  the  way. 
He  was  aware  that  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man was  greatly  interested  in  this  work, 
and  he  hoped  he  would  give  them  some 
assurance  on  the  point. 

•Sir    J.    T.     HIBBERT    said,   un- 
doubtedly  his    right   hon.    Friend   was 

2  Z  2 
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very  auxious  that  this  work  should  he 
carried  out.  He  (Sir  J.  T.  Hihbert)  was 
also  very  anxious  about  it.  It  was  only 
a  few  weeks  ago.  that  his  right  hon. 
Friend  had  an  opportunity  of  seeing  the 
plans,  and  he  thought  he  might  to-night 
assure  the  hon.  Member  that  anything 
that  could  be  done  in  the  direction  he 
alluded  to  would  be  done,  as  they  were 
anxious  that  improvements  should  be 
hastened 

Mr.  macartney  said,  it  was  sim- 
ply a  question  of  providing  the  money. 

Sir  J.  T.  HIBBERT  said,  he  was 
a\vare  of  all  the  circumstances. 

Sir  J.  GORST  (Cambridge  Univer- 
sity) said,  he  would  like  to  know  what 
the  present  Vote  provided  for. 

Sir  J.  T.  HIBBERT  was  understood 
to  say  that  the  Vote  only  went  as  far  as 
was  necessary  at  present. 

Mr.  JACKSON  said,  he  did  not  know 
whether  the  right  hon.  Gentleman's  mind 
had  been  given  to  this  Vote  particularly, 
but  he  thought  he  ought  to  do  so  in  connec- 
tion with  the  reduction  of  the  number  of 
applications  for  loans  for  land  improve- 
ments. There  was  a  very  much  less  sum 
asked  for  last  year  than  in  the  year  before. 
If  that  were  so  the  expenses  of  adminis- 
tration ought  to  be  reduced. 

•Sir  J.  T.  HIBBERT  said,  the  num- 
ber of  applications  for  the  last  tiiree  years 
had  varied  very  little,  though  there  had 
been  a  variation  in  the  amount  of  money 
dealt  with.  He  did  not  know  about  the 
applications  this  year,  but  they  thought 
it  safe  to  provide  on  the  basis  that  the 
applications  Would  l)e  at  the  saiiic  rate. 
He  thought  it  was  necessary  they  should 
provide  for  the  future  in  this  way. 

Mr.  DANE  said,  he  wouhl  like  to 
ask  if  the  Government  intended  to  con- 
struct a  deep-water  pier  at  Killybegs. 
The  right  hon.  Gentleman  the  Secretary 
to  the  Treasury  (Sir  J.  T.  Hibbert),  in 
his  recent  visit  to  the  district,  saw  the 
parish  priest.  Father  Martin,  and  he  left 
the  people  under  the  impression  that  a 
pier  would  be  made  out  into  deep  water. 
The  light  railway  which  was  recently 
opened  to  Killybegs  would  open  up  that 
portion  of  Donegal  very  much,  but  its 
efficiency  would  be  greatly  impaired  un- 
less there  was  a  deep-water  pier  con- 
structed at  its  terminus  at  Killybegs. 

Colonel  NOLAN  said,  there  could 
be  no  doubt  that  a  pier  at  Killybegs 
would  be  a  great  advantage,  not  only  to 

Sir  J.  r.  Hihbert 


the  fisheries,  but  to  the  general  trade  of 
the  district,  and  he  thought  it  was  the 
duty  of  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  to 
offer  every  encouragement  he  could  to 
such  public  works  as  would  be  opened 
by  the  construction  of  such  piers.  These 
piers  were  necessary  to  the  material 
development  of  the  country.  They  were 
aware  of  the  disadvantages  that  prevailed 
at  present,  and  he  believed  a  very  large 
sum  had  been  drawn  from  the  Post  Office 
Savings  Bank,  which  was  a  serious  thing 
as  an  indication  of  the  present  state  of 
trade  and  industry,  and  a  warning  of  the 
urgency  of  public  works  being  insti- 
tuted. 

•Sir  J.  T.  HIBBERT  paid,  he  would 
point  out  to  the  hon.  and  gallant  Gentle- 
man that  the  question  of  spending  money 
on  public  works  was  not  raised  here* 
There  was  a  great  deal  to  be  done  in  these 
matters,  and  a  great  deal  had  been  done 
during  the  last  few  years  ;  but  such 
works  as  the  hon.  and  gallant  GentlemsB 
seemed  to  indicate  would  require  much  con- 
sideration. With  reference  to  the  Killy- 
begs Pier,  he  had  visited  the  place,  and 
was  impressed  with  the  necessity  of 
something  being  done  in  the  matter.  The 
Treasury  Imd  made  a  request  to  the 
Congested  Districts  Board  to  give  some 
assistance  towards  this  object,  and  if  the 
Congested  Districts  Board  did  so  they 
would  provide  a  similar  sum  next  year, 
so  he  hoped  this  desired  object  would 
soon  be  carried  out.  There  could  he  uo 
doubt  that  the  pier  would  be  of  great 
advantage,  and  it  was  most  desirable  that 
something  should  be  done. 

Sir  J.  GOHST  said,  he  also  had 
visited  Killylxjgs  prior  to  the  late  Go- 
vernment leaving  Office,  and  he  was  very 
much  impressed  with  the  desirability  of 
having  this  pier  constructed.  He  had 
no  doubt  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  had 
been  similarly  impressed.  But  there  was 
one  matter  about  which  he  would  like  to 
have  some  information — and  that  was 
with  regard  to  the  arrangements  made 
by  the  late  Government  and  the  opera- 
tions at  the  point  where  the  railway 
stopped.  If  the  railway  was  now 
opened,  and  if  matters  remained  as  they 
were,  he  feared  a  large  sum  of  public 
money  hail  been  wasted. 

•Sir  J.  T.  HIBBERT  said,  certain 
things  weri;  projected,  no  doubt,  and  the 
Government  had  carried  these  out  to  the 
best   of   their  ability.     Tlie  manner   ia 
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which  the  work  had  been  done  might  not 
be  satisfactory,  but  he  did  not  wish  to 
throw  blame  on  the  late  Government ; 
and  certainly  any  difficulty  that  had 
arisen  to  future  work  was  not  a  matter 
for  which  the  present  Administration 
could  be  blamed. 

Sir  J.  GORST  said,  he  did  not  wish 

to  convey  that  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 

was  to  blame.     This  was  an  example  of 

the  evil  of  changing  Governments.  He 
appreciated  the  position  of  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman,  and  he  would  only  say  that 
he  hoped  he  would  do  what  he  could  to 
have  the  works  at  Killybegs  carried  to 
completion. 

Vote  agreed  to. 

7.  £8,670,  to  complete  the  sum  for 
Registrar  General's  Office,  Ireland. 

Colonel  NOLAN  said,  he  would 
suggest  that  the  record  as  regarded 
Roman  Catholic  marriages  should  be 
carried  out  in  a  more  complete  manner. 

Mr.  J.  MORLEY  said,  he  would  in- 
quire  into  the  matter. 

Vote  agreed  to. 

8.  £4,683,  to  complete  the  sum  for 
Valuation  and  Boundary  Survey,  Ire- 
land. 

Mr.  JACKSON  said,  there  seemed 
to  have  been  some  re-organisation  of  the 
Office,  because  there  appeared  to  be  a 
^eat  change  in  the  Estimate  as  affecting 
the  officers.  There  was  a  large  reduc- 
tion, which  certainly  pointed  to  re- 
organisation. Was  the  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman in  a  position  to  give  some  in- 
formation ? 

Mr.  J.  MORLEY  said,  his  right  hon. 
JFriend  the  Financial  Secretary  had  left 
the  House,  but,  not  to  cause  delay,  he 
^vould  promise  to  furnish  a  reply  on 
JBeport. 

Vote  agreed  to. 

9.  £46,806,  to  complete  the  sum  for 
Lfaw  Charges  and  Criminal  Prosecutions, 
Ireland,  agreed  to. 

10.  £65,006,  to  complete  the  sum  for 
Supreme  Court  of  Judicature  and  Other 
Jjegal  Departments  in  Ireland,  agreed 
to. 

11.  £40,467,  to  complete  the  sum  for 
Irish  Laud  Commission. 


Mr.  T.  W.  RUSSELL  said,  there 
were  several  matters  to  which  he  desired 
to  call  attention  in  connection  with  the 
Vote  for  the  Land  Commission.  In  the 
first  place,  the  Auditor  General  in  his 
Report  pointed  out,  at  the  close  of  a 
very  long  correspondence  running  over 
several  years,  that  the  Land  Commis- 
sioners had  suffered  a  loss  of  £16,000  on 
the  Laud  Purchase  and  Settlement 
Company,  Limited,  formed  in  1883 
under  the  Chairmanship  *of  Mr.  Parnell, 
with  the  present  Attorney  General  and 
one  of  the  Members  for  Manchester  on 
the  Board  of  Directors.  The  nominal 
capital  of  the  company  was  £250,000, 
but  only  £4,669  was  subscribed ;  but 
what  the  company  lacked  in  capital 
they  made  up  by  borrowing,  and  under 
the  Tramways  Act  of  1883  they  borrowed 
£42,300  from  the  British  Treasury. 
With  that  money  they  purchased  the 
Bodkin  estate  in  County  Galway  ;  the 
idea  being  to  migrate  people  from  the 
congested  districts  into  the  open  space 
and  to  give  them  larger  holdings.  Well, 
as  a  simple  fact,  not  a  single  human 
being  was  ever  migrated  to  that  estate, 
and  the  whole  policy  of  the  company 
came  to  grief.  There  never  was  an 
attempt  made  to  find  out  the  object  of  the 
company,  and  what  the  Auditor  General 
pointed  out  was  that  the  company  was 
bound  to  repay  the  money  in  half-yearly 
instalments,  spread  over  40  years.  The 
company  only  paid  two  instalments  and 
then  came  to  a  dead  stop,  and  the  Irish 
Land  Commission  had  been  obliged  to 
sell  the  estate  to  the  tenants  at  a  dead 
loss  of  £16,000,  and  the  Auditor  General, 
after  three  or  four  years'  correspon- 
dence, had  at  last  elicited  the  fact  that 
the  loss  was  due  to  the  Land  Commis- 
sion not  seeing  that  there  was  sufficient 
security  for  the  advances  made.  This 
was  a  serious  state  of  matters,  and  if  it 
had  occurred  with  the  tenant  occupiers 
it  would  have  seriously  injured  the  Land 
Purchase  Act.  He  wished  to  know  if 
the  facts  were  as  he  stated  ?  There  was 
another  question  to  which  he  desired  to 
call  attention — namely,  the  block  in  the 
Register  of  Titles  Department  of  the 
Land  Court.  Under  the  Land  Purchase 
Act  of  1885  purchasing  tenants  were 
bound  to  register  their  titles,  but  no 
machinery  had  been  provided  for  it,  and 
the  result  was  the  whole  thing  came  to  a 
deadlock,     and     under     the     Act      of 
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1885      nothing      could      possibly      be 
dooe.       The    block   was     so    enormous 
that  scarcely  any    impression   had  been 
made,  and  the  purchasing  tenant  could 
not  borrow   money  from   the   Board   of 
Works   to    improve   his    holding,  or   do 
anything,  unless  he  could  prove  his  title. 
There  were  26,000  or  27,000  cases,  and 
he  asked  what  arrangements  had  been 
made  by  the  Government  or  the  officers 
of  the  Irish  Land   Commission    to   meet 
this  extrordinary  state  of  affairs.       The 
next  point  to  which  he  desired  to  call 
attention  was  the  situation  as  regarded 
the  fair  rent  question   in  Ireland.       He 
noticed  that  there  were  on  the  Vote  the 
salaries     of     24     Lay    Commissioners. 
There  were  absolutely  29  Commissioners 
at  work,  but  he  supposed  the  doubtful 
five  were  not  permanent  Commissioners. 
They  were,  presumably,  only  brought  in 
for  a  specific  time  to  do  work  that  was 
urgent.      And  in  addition  to  these  there 
were  four  Legal  Commissioners.     During 
the  past  18  months  the  Commissioners 
had    only   been   able    to   fix    8,000   fair 
rents.       That  struck   him   as  very  slow 
progress  indeed.       He  admitted  that  the 
work   was   being   ^one   now   more   effi- 
ciently than  it  had  ever  been  done  before. 
The  original  method  was  a  rough-and- 
ready   one  ;    that   was  to  say,  the  Com- 
missioners ascertained   the  actual  rental 
and  Griffith*s  valuation,  and  then  heard 
the  statement  of  the  tenant  and  the  pro- 
posal   of   the    landlord,  and    from    that 
hotch-potch  cutout  the  rent.       But  now 
the  thing  was  done  more  carefully.       A 
map  was  used  ;  the  soil  of  each  field  was 
carefully  inspected  and  marked  down  on 
the   map.        He   asked   the   right  hon. 
Gentleman    to   say  whether    something 
could  not  be  done  to  expedite  the  work. 
He  had  not  been  able  to  find  out  how 
many  cases  were  listed  ;    but  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  could,  perhaps,  tell  him 
how    many    cases  had   yet   to  be  dealt 
with,    and    to  give   the   amount  of   the 
average  reductions  that  had  been   made 
during  the  last  12  months.       In   regard 
to   land   purchase,  it  was  said  that  the 
Act  of  1891   would  never  work,  but  he 
found  that  £1,200,000  had  been  applied 
for  since  that  measure  came  into  opera- 
tion.    The  progress  since  1891  had  been 
not  quite    equal   to    the    progress    made 
under  the  Ashbourne  Act,  but  they  must 
remember  that  the  present  was  a  time  wh«n 
neither  buyers  nor  sellers  were  keen  to 

Mr.  T.  W.  Russell 


get  to  work.       The  buyer  was  not  keen^ 
with  the   Government  of  Ireland  in  an 
uu settled  state,  and  a  measure  like  the 
Government  of  Ireland  Bill  before  the 
country.       He  was  waiting  to  see  if  the 
Bill   passed,  and  if   it   would   give   him 
better  terms.     But  in  spite  of  that  draw- 
back, as    he  had  said,  since    1891   up- 
wards of  £1,200,000  had  been  applied 
for.     And  now  he  was  afraid  he  must  go 
back  to  what  the  Chief  Secretary  would 
regard   as   an    old    stoiy — namely,   the 
delay  as  to  land  purchase  on  the  Vemer 
estate  in  his  own  constituency,  to  which 
ho   had    already  called    the  attention  of 
the  Chief  Secretary.      There  had  been  a 
delay  of  four  or  five  years.       He  did  not 
know   who   was    to   blame.       He   only 
knew  it  was  not  the   tenants,  who  had 
done  everything  in   their  power  to  be- 
come   the    owners    of    their    holdings, 
which  were,  many  of  them,  very  small, 
and  consisting  of  mountain  land.       He 
hoped  the  Chief  Secretarj'  would  be  able 
to  tell  them  to-night  whether  any  pro- 
gress had   been   made   on  that  estate  in 
order  to  bring  matters  to  a  conclusion. 
In  the  case  of  Mr.   Gunning  Moore,  of 
Cookstown,  County   Tyrone,  there  had 
also  been  gross  delay.       This  gentleman 
had  written  to  him  to  say  that  if  he  had 
known  there  would  have  been  so  much 
difficulty  in    the   transfer  of   this   small 
property  to  the  tenant,    nothing  would 
have  induced  him  to  go  into  the  Land 
Court.     He  (Mr.  T.  W.  Russell)  would 
ask  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  the  Chief 
Secretary    to    inquire    into    that    case. 
Then,  there  was  another  question  which 
he  thought  the   right   hon.    Gentleman 
must  have  been  turning  over  in  his  mind 
in  view  of  the  immediate  future.     They 
were  now  nearing  the  period  when  the 
first  of  the  judicial  leases  would  expire. 
The  Land  Act  was  passed  in  1881,  and 
many  of  the  Ulster  tenants  went  into  the 
Court  at  once  and  secured  their  reduction. 
In    the    natural    order    of    events    the 
judicial  leases  running  for  15  years  would 
very  shortly  expire,  and   he   wished  to 
know  whether  the  tenants  would  have  to 
go  into  the  Court  again  and  enter  once 
more  upon  this  weary  round,  or  whether 
the  Government  had  any  plan  by  which 
a  proceeding  that  would   be  calamitous 
both  to  tenants  and  landlords  might  be 
obviated. 

Colonel  NOLAN  said,  that  with  re- 
gard to  the  Bodkin   estate  it  was  true 
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that   the   company   to   which   the    hon. 
Member  had  referred  was  started  by  the 
late  Mr.  Paruell  and  a  number  of  other 
gentlemen,  one  of  whom  was  a  Conserva- 
tive Member  of  Parliament,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  carrying  out  the  work  of  migra- 
tion.    He  did  not  believe  a  single  sub- 
scriber— except,  perhaps,  one  or  two  sma'l 
holders — ever  expected  to  get   a  single 
shilling  out  of  the  ^ompany.     It  was  a 
mistake  to  say  that  no  one  had  migrated 
to  the  estate  and  that  no  one  had  got  any 
value  out  of  it.     Persons   living  in  the 
neighbourhood  had  taken   land   upon  it, 
and   in   that  way  had  got  their  holdings 
increased.     In  that   way  some  40  or  50 
tenants     received     great    benefit.       No 
doubt  the  Company  failed,  but  that  was 
due   chiefly   to  political   causes.     There 
was  a  political  agitation  at  the  time — ^he 
would  not   say   whether  it  was  right  or 
wrong — and  the  effect  was  to  put  a  stop 
entirely    to    the  inflow  of  subscriptions. 
The    total   sum   subscribed    was    nnder 
£5,000,  and,  of  coiu'se,  it  was  impossible 
to  carry  on   the  Company  with  such  a 
sum  as   that.     In   addition  to  that,  the 
Company  was  seriously  handicapped  by 
having  to  pay  a  half  or  a  quarter  per 
cent,  interest  on  borrowed  money  more 
than    was   paid    under   succeeding  Land 
Acts.    When  the  estate  was  acquired  the 
Company  could  borrow  as  cheaply  as  out- 
side  tenants,  but  in  a  short  time    Acts 
were  passed   to  reduce  the  interest  paid 
by  future  borrowing  tenants,  which  Acts 
did  not  relieve  the  Company.     The  Com- 
pany was  subscribed  to  to  set  an  example 
in  Ireland,  which  was  very  badly  needed. 
Mr.    J.    MORLEY :  The   hon.    and 
gallant    Gentleman    who    has    just    sat 
down  has  explained,  as  far  as  he  could, 
the  circumstances  that  attended  the  for- 
mation of  the  Company,  which  the  hon. 
Member   for   South    Tyrone    began    by 
calling  attention  to.    I  have  only  to  make 
one  or  two  observations  from  the  point 
of    view   of    the    Land    Commissioners ; 
and,  in  the  first  place,  I  would  point  ont 
that  these  transactions  took  place  when 
not  one  of  the  present  boily  of  Land  Com- 
missioners was    in    office.     The  present 
Commissioners,  therefore,  are  not  respon- 
sible.    It  is  also  fair  to  the  Commissioners 
of  that  day  to  point  out  that  the  Com- 
missioners could  onlv  make  the  advance 
with  the  consent  of  the  Treasurv  of   the 
day.     The  undertaking  turned  out  to  be 
disastrous,  but  I  do  not  think  that  any 


economic  or  political  moral  is  to  be  drawn 
from  that  failure.  It  was  very  unfortunate 
that  a  sum  of  £30,000  should  have  been 
thrown  away,  but  the  Commissioners,  of 
that  time  and  many  other  persons  thought 
that  the  proposal  of  Mr.  Parnell  presented 
one  opening  for  solving  the  Land  Question 
in   Ireland.     As   to   the  registration  of 
titles,  the   operation   ofi  the   excellently 
designed  Act  now  in  force  has  not  been 
all  that  we  could  have  desired,  or  all  that 
it  was  expected   to  be.     Those  tenants 
who  have  purchased  since  1892  have  had 
the  registration  provided  gratuitously  for 
them,  which  was  not  the  case  with  the 
tenants  who  purchased  before  that  year. 
The  condition  of  things  now  is  that  out 
of   24,000  purchasers  under  the  old  Act 
8,030  have  applied  for  registration  ;  but 
even  in  this  case  there  appear  to   have 
been  difficulties,  and  a  year  ago  the  case 
was  laid   before  the   Irish   Government. 
The   Irish  Government  represented  the 
matter  to  the  Treasury,  and  the  Treasury 
assented  to  an  arrangement,  which  has 
undoubtedly   removed   somewhat  of  the 
sting  of  the  position  in  which  the  pur- 
chasers  anterior   to    1892    found    them- 
selves.    The  Commissioners   have  dealt 
with  7,000  cases,  and  although  that  is  not 
entirely  satisfactory  the  Committee  will 
see  that  to  take  away  the  7,000  cases  re- 
duces the  24,000  to  a  considerable  extent. 
As   to   the   cases   since  1892,  owing  to 
causes  which  it  would  not  be  useful  to  go 
into   now,   there    arose    an    unfortunate 
block  ;  but  I  can  say  that  arrangements 
have  been  made   for  melting  it  down  ; 
and  I  hope  that  by  this  time  next  year, 
though   I  do  not  expect  that  complete 
registration  will   have   been  effected,  in 
both  cases  all  arrears  will  have  been  wiped 
off.     The   Land    Commissioners   are   as 
anxious  as  they  can  be  to  facilitate  this 
great  operation,  and  T  need  not  say  that 
anything  that  I  can   do  in  the  way  of 
putting    pressure    upon     the    Treasury 
I  shall  be  glad   to  do.     Complaint  has 
been  made  that  the  29   temporary  Com- 
missioners   plus    the    four  Legal  Com- 
missioners  have  only  dealt     with  8,000 
cases  of  fixing  fair  rents  ;  but,  surely, 
when  my  hon.  Friend   reflects  upon   the 
character  of  the  operations  which  have  to 
be  carried  out  he  will  see  that  that  is  not 
an  unreasonablv    small    number.      The 
hon.   Member  asked  how  manv  cases  of 
fair  rent  are  now  listed.     As  I  understand 
the  matter,  on  the  31st  July  there  were 
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the   effect   of    stopping   land   purchase, 
which   is,  to  my  mind,  the  one  simple 
satisfactory  solution  of  the   Irish  Laud 
Question.     Anyone  who  applies  even  a 
grain  of  sand  for  the  purpose  of  stopping 
the   machinery  by  which  that  operation 
is   carried   on    is    performing   a   very  ill 
service  to  the  tenants  of  Ireland.     As  to 
the  Land  Registration  Bill,  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  was  good  enough  to  associate 
my    name    with    that    very    important 
measure.     I  claimed,  at  the  time  the  Bill 
was  before  the  House,  and  I  claim  now, 
DO  credit  for  that  very  fine  piece  of  legis- 
lative work,  which  was  entirely  carried 
out  by  Mr.  Justice  Madden.     The  right 
hon.  Gentleman  says  that  certain   diffi- 
culties have  rather  hampered  the  working 
of  that  Act,  but  that  he  has  the  matter 
in  hand.     I  gather  that  he  hopes  to  be 
Able  to  oil   the  wheels  of    the  machine 
next  year,  and  expects  to  give  a  much 
better  report  of  the  proceedings   of  the 
Act  than  he  can  give  at  present.     There 
is  another  question  on   which  I  should 
like  to  say  a  word,  and  which,  I  think,  is 
of  much  more  importance  than  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman   is   inclined   to  attribute 
to  it.     The  hon.  and  gallant  Member  for 
Gal  way    (Colonel   Nolan)    took    up   the 
cudgels  in  defence  of  Mr.  Parnell's  Com- 
pany for  promoting  migration  in  Ireland, 
and  he  said  that  while  the  Company  had 
been  a  financial  failure,  it  was  not  true 
to  assert  that  it  had  done  no  good  to  the 
class    it    was     intended    to    serve,    for, 
although  it  was  a  fact  that  no  migration, 
purely  speaking,  was  carried  out  under  it, 
the  holdings  of   many  persons  living  on 
the  estates  purchased  had  been  increased, 
and,  therefore,  the  position  of  the  tenants 
bad   considerably    improved.     Well,  Sir, 
I  hope  that  all  Irish   land  reformers  will 
take  the  lesson  of  that  Company  to  heart. 
I  believe  in  it  is  to  be  found  the  whole 
moral  of  dealing  with   the  agrarian  ques- 
tion  in  congested   districts.     There  are 
Btill   those   who  flatter  themselves  that 
migration  on  a  large  scale  from  one  part 
of   the   country    to   another   is  possible, 
just  as  there  are  sanguine  individuals  who 
believe  that   similar   operations   can   be 
carried  out  with   success  in   the  High- 
lands and  Islands  of    Scotland.     I  fear 
that  neither  in  the  one  case  nor  in  the 
other   is    any  such  procedure   possible, 
and,  apart  from  the  reasons  which  are  to 
be   found   in  the  habits  of  the   people, 
there  is  one  economic  reason  which  stands 


out  plainly,  namely,  that  if  you  are  going  to 
bring  people  from   outside    into   a   new 
district   you    must    build   them  houses, 
make   fences  for  them,  drain  tbe  land, 
and  indulge  in  general  expenditure  which 
they  cannot  themselves  meet.     I  do  not 
believe  that   any  philanthropic  company 
can  ever  carry  out  these  operations,  and 
I   do  not  believe  the  taxpayers  of  this 
country   will  ever  assent  to  carry  them 
out.     If,  however,  you    arc  prepared  to 
proceed  on  a  more  modest  scale  in   Ire- 
land, and  to  buy  where  you  can  estates 
in    which   there    is    land  which  can   be 
added  to  existing  holdings,  though  I  be- 
lieve  such   estates    will    be    rare  ;    still, 
when  you  can  get  them,  it  is  not  beyond 
the  bounds  of  possibility  that  you  will  be 
able  to  add  to  existing  holdings  such  an 
.'•mount  of  land  as  shall  take  them  out  of 
the  category  of  congested  holdings,  and 
turn  them  into  farms  on  which  the  agri- 
cultural population  can  obtain  a  decent 
livelihood.     The  idea  that  you  are  going 
to   cut  up  grazing  farms,  that  you  are 
going  to  divide  vast  estates  in  Galway 
and  migrate  people  to  them  from  other 
parts     of     Ireland     is,    I     believe,     an 
absolutely      vain     expectation,     which 
would       entail      financial      bankruptcy 
on  any  Company  which  acted  upon  it, 
and  evils  of  even  a  worse  kind  on  any 
Government   that   was   rash   enough  to 
support  it.     By  all  means  try  every  sane 
and  rational   experiment  for  mitigating 
the   evils    which    prevail    in    a    barren 
country  like  the  West  of  Ireland  or  the 
West  of  Scotland,  but  do  not  anticipate 
that  such  a  scheme  as  that  can  be  satis- 
factorily carried  out.     I  suppose  we  have 
now  heard  the  last  of  this  unhappy  un- 
dertaking.   I  am  sure  that  it  was  entered 
upon  by  Mr.  Parnell,   by  the  hon.   and 
gallant  Gentleman  (Colonel  Nolan),  and 
by   other  Members  of   this  House,  and 
the  general  public,  in  the  most  earnest 
hope  that  it  would  do  good  to  the  popu- 
lation whose  benefit  it  was  primarily  in- 
tended to  serve,  and  do  not  believe  that 
any  great  mismanagement  can  be  charged 
to  the  Company.     Under  these  circum- 
stances,   the   failure   of  the   experiment 
points  to  some  fundamental  and   initial 
vice  in  it,  and  the  record  of  that  failure 
and  its  cost  to  this  country  will  remain 
as  a  monument  of  warning  and  a  beacon 
to  those   who  again   take    in   hand  the 
difficult,  perplex«i,  and  thorny  questions 
which  attach  in  Ireland  and  Scotland  to 
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the   question   of    the   migration   of    the 
people. 

Sir  T.  lea  thought  that  very  little 
justice   had   beeu   done   to    the   scheme 
which   the   right   hon.   Gentleman    had 
just  referred  to.     Six   or  eight  persons, 
inchiding    himself    (Sir    T.    Lea),    sub- 
scribed £100   apiece  in   order  that  the 
question   of   migration   might   be   fairly 
tried.     They  chose  an  estate  in  Gal  way, 
on  part  of  which  there  was  a  congested 
population,  and,  as  they  could  not  move 
the  houses  of  the  teuants  who  were  con- 
gested, they  gave  portions  of  the  grazing 
land  to  each  of  the  tenants.     It  was  an 
experiment  that  was  well  worth  trying, 
because  at  that  time  there  was  a  strong, 
even  a  violent,  feeling   on  the   part  of 
the  Natioualist  Members  that  the  emi- 
gration policy  of   the  late  Government 
was  entirely  wrong,  and  that  if  a  suc- 
cessful trial  could  be  made  of  migration 
they  would  be  able  to  prove   that  the 
people  of  Ireland  would  remain  at  home 
to  cultivate  their  own  farms  instead  of 
going  to   the  other  side  of   the  world. 
The    experiment    failed,    he     believed, 
because  the  price  it  was  necessary  to  pay 
for  the  land  was  very  high,  although  he 
feared  that  under  any  circumstances  it 
would  hardly  have  been  a  success.    With 
reference    to    land    purchase,    he    took 
it      that      the      £10,000,000      granted 
by  Parliament  had  now  been  pretty  well 
allotted.      He    wished    to    know    what 
would  be  doue  with  reference  to  applica- 
tions  when   the  £10,000,000   were  ex- 
hausted.    Would   the  repayment  of  the 
sums  borrowed  under  the  Ashbourne  Act 
go  to  meet  such  applications.     He  wished 
also  to  know  whether  the  Chief  Com- 
missioner   and    the    Purchase   Commis- 
sioners were  now  acting  as   one   body. 
The  Land  Act  of  1881  was  not  working 
as  well  as  could  be  wished,  and  he  would 
impress     on     the     right    hon.    Gentle- 
man   the    importance   of    abolishing   all 
unnecessary   red    tape    in    the   working 
of  the  Land  Department  and  of  bringing 
in  a  Bill  to  abolish  all  the  unfortunate  re- 
strictions contained  in  the  measure  of  1871. 
Mr.  JACKSON  :  It  will  be   in  the 
recollection  of  the  Committee  that  under 
the  Act  of  1871  Land  Stock  was  issued. 
It  has  been  frequently  stated  that  Land 
Stock  is  not  a  very  good  security,  and 
that   that    is   one   of    the   reasons   why 
the  Laud  Purchase  Act  is  not  working 
satisfactorily.     In  that   Act   there   is  a 

Mr,  A.  J,  Balfour 


power  by  which,  with  the  consent  of  the 
Treasury,  Land  Stock  can  be  exchanged 
for  Consols.     Within   recent   times   we 
have   had  Consols   very   nearly  at  par, 
and  I  should  be  glad  if  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  would  tell  us  to  what  extent 
the  power  of  exchanging  Land  Stock  for 
Consols  has  been  exercised.     It  would  be 
useful   for   us   to   know   whether   those 
who    have    taken    Land    Stock   are  so 
satisfied    with    it    that    they   have   not 
exchanged    it    for   Consols   or   whether 
they  have  exercised  their  option  of  ex- 
changing it ;  and,  if  so,  to  what  extent  ? 
I  have  also  a  word  to  say  with  reference 
to  the  difficulty  of  dealing  with  titles  on 
the   part   of    the   Land   Commission    in 
regard  to  Land  Purchase.     When  I  was 
in  the  Irish  Office  the  question  came  up, 
and  the  Treasury  were  asked  to  sanction 
some  additional  local  assistance  in  order  to 
dieal  more  quickly  with  the  examination 
of  titles,  so  as  to  prevent  any  unnecessary 
delay  in  registration.     It  was  then  pro- 
mised that   if   the  additional  assistance 
were  found  to  be  effectual,  further  assist- 
ance would  be  given  in  order  to  what  I 

mav  call  balance  the  office,  because  at 

•  

that  time  the  position  was  this  :  The 
work  of  the  office  prior  to  the  stage 
of  the  examination  of  title  and  sub- 
sequent to  that  stage  was  pretty  well 
balanced  ;  the  only  delay  that  occurred 
was  in  connection  with  the  examination 
of  the  title.  Can  the  right  hon.  Gentle-*' 
man  say  whether  the  delay  has  now 
been  overcome,  and  whether  the  exa- 
mination of  the  title  keeps  pace  with  the 
other  work  of  the  Department  ? 

Mr.  DANE  (Fermanagh,  N.)  said,  he 
considered  the  explanations  in  reference  to 
the  Land  Commission  Court  were  most 
unsatisfactory.  Out  of  24,000  piirebasers 
prior  to  the  1st  January,  1892,  no  single 
one  had  had  the  title  registered  ;  while  of 
3,000  who  had  purchased  since,  only  550 
had  had  their  titles  registered.  That  was 
all  the  work  accomplished  in  18  months. 
The  Land  Commissioners  in  their  Report 
stated  that  they  applied  to  the  Treasury 
for  assistance,  and  the  only  assistance, 
and  but  slight  aid  was  given.  Certainly 
they  stated  that  the  initiatory  steps  had 
been  taken  in  7,000  out  of  the  24,000 
purchases  he  had  already  referred  to, 
but  undoubtedly  red-tapeism  had  been 
carried  too  far  in  that  Department.  The 
Land  Commission  Court  was  responsible 
to  the  State  for  due  inquiry  into  all  titles. 
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and  to  do  its  work  effectually  it  ought  to 
have  a  competeut  staff  of  men.  If  the 
Treasury  would  not  provide  such  a  staff 
then  no  Member  of  the  House  was  entitled 
to  blame  the  Land  Commission  or  the 
Chief  Secretary.  There  was  nothing 
like  putting  the  saddle  on  the  right  horse 
in  such  a  case.  Would  the  Secretary  to 
the  Treasury  inform  the  Committee 
what  further  assistance  was  applied  for, 
and  to  what  extent  it  was  granted  ?  He 
quite  endorsed  the  statement  of  the  hon. 
Member  for  South  Tyrone  as  to  the 
feeling  on  this  subject  which  prevailed  in 
the  North  of  Ireland,  and  the  uueasiness 
which  the  tenant  farmers  there  felt  as  to 
their  lot  under  future  land  legislation. 
Under  the  Bill  recently  before  the  House 
it  was  arranged  that  tlfe  Land  Question 
should  be  reserved  to  the  Imperial  Par- 
liament for  a  period  of  three  years,  but 
Btirely  it  was  desirable  that  this  registra- 
tion of  title  should  be  completed  as 
promptly  as  possible.  He  hoped  the 
Secretary  to  the  Treasury  would  look  at 
this  business  from  a  large-minded  point 
of  view,  and  that  he  would  grant  the 
Department  substantial  and  material 
assistance  to  enable  it  to  grapple  with 
the  great  block  in  its  work. 

Mr.  J.  MORLEY :  The   late   Chief 
Secretary   has   asked   how   far   the  ex- 
change of  Guaranteed  Land    Stock   for 
Consols   has   proceeded.  I  believe,  as  a 
fact,  there  has  only  been  a  very  small 
operation  ;  but  if  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man will  put  down  a  question  I  will  ob- 
tain the  required  information.     The  hon. 
Member   ^ho   last   spoke  followed    the 
right    hon.    Gentleman   in    pressing  for 
further  assistance  from    the  Treasury  in 
the  matter  of  the  examination  of  titles. 
All   I   can   say    is   that   at  the  present 
moment  there  is  no  question  open  between 
the  Land  Commission  and  the  Treasury. 
All  the  demands  of  the  Land  Commission 
have,  to  some  extent,  been  met  by  the 
Treasury,  and,  as  far  as   I  know,  they 
are  wanting  nothing.     The  hon.  Baronet 
asked  whether  I  was  thinkiug  of  amend- 
ing defects  in  the  Land  Act  passed  by 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  opposite.    But 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  himself  said  in 
a  previous  part  of   to-night*s  discussion 
that  it  was  unreasonable  to  ask  whether 
I  was  already  turning  over  in  my  mind 
the  Land  Bill  which  I   might  think  it 
expedient  to  bring  in  in  the  year   1895, 
and   I   think   the     same    considerations 


justify  me  in  saying  I  have  not  yet 
thought  how  the  Act  of  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  can  be  made 
better.  What  is  quite  certain  is 
that  some  Amendment  is  necessary, 
as  the  central  prominent  prediction  which 
we  made,  and  which  constituted  our 
reason  for  opposing  the  Act,  has  come 
true.  I  am  told  by  those  who  have  no 
political  bias  in  the  matter  that  so  long 
as  the  landlord  is  to  be  paid  in  Guaranteed 
Land  Stock,  and  so  long  as  the  Insurance 
Fund  is  to  be  exacted  from  the  tenants, 
so  long  will  the  Act  work  slowly. 

Mr.  T.  W.  RUSSELL  said,  the  delay 
in  settling  matters  on  an  estate  in  County 
Tyrone,  to  which  he  had  drawn  attention, 
was  due  not  to  the  Land  Commissiou,  but 
to  the  solicitor  to  the  landlord's  agent. 
The  tenants  had  doue  their  share;  the 
Land  Commission  had  doue  all  in  its 
power,  and  could  not  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  now  do  something  to  get  the 
matter  concluded  ?  One  party  ought  not 
to  have  the  power  of  causing  all  this 
delay;  and  if  it  was  not  possible  under 
the  Act  to  prevent  it,  then  it  showed  a 
drawback  in  the  Act  itself. 

Mr.  J.  MORLEY  :  I  am  pretty  sure 
that  the  Land  Commission  have  left  no 
stone  unturned  to  bring  the  matter  to  a 
conclusion. 

Vote  agreed  to. 

Motion  made,  and  Question  proposed* 

"That  a  sum,  not  exceeding  £75,093,  be 
granted  to  Her  Majesty,  to  complete  the  sum 
necessary  to  defray  the  Charge  which  will  come 
in  course  of  payment  during  the  year  ending 
on  the  Slst  day  of  March  1894.  for  the  Salaries, 
Allowances,  Expenses,  snd  Pensions  of  various 
County  Court  Officers,  of  Divisional  Commis- 
sioners, and  of  Magistrates  in  Ireland,  and  the 
Expenses  of  Revision." 

Mr.  a.  J.  BALFOUR  :  I  hope  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  will  now  let  us 
report  Progress.  In  the  whole  history 
of  this  House  for  the  last  15  years  the 
Irish  Estimates  have  never  been  dis- 
cussed so  briefly  and  in  so  businesslike 
a  spirit  as  they  have  been  to-night. 
That  has  been  partly  due  to  the  silence 
of  hon.  Members  from  Irelaud,  who  by 
their  cries  now  show  an  iuteusc  desire  to 
go  on  with  the  work;  but  seeing  that  the 
Committee  have  passed  such  Votes  as 
those  for  the  Chief  Secretarv,  the  Local 
Government  Board,  Public  Works,  and 
the  Land  Commission,  as  well  as  a  large 
number  of  minor  Votes,  I  do  not  think 
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it  will  be  suggested  that  it  is  unreason- 
able we  should  now  ask  the  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer  to  agree  to  report 
Progress  at  1  o'clock. 

SiK   W.  IIARCOURT  :  I  agree  with 
the    right    hon.    Geutleniau     that     the 
amicable  .spirit  in  which  the  discussion  has 
been  carried  on  to-night  is  a  subject  for 
congratulation.     The  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man says  that  the  Irish  Votes  in  former 
times   have    taken   a   longer   period    to 
discuss,  while  the  hon.  Member  for  South 
Tyrone  asks  if  there  is  any  precedent  for 
taking  all  the  Irish  Votes  in  one  night. 
I  do  not  know  that  there  is  any  precedent, 
but   I   do   not  conceive   that   the    hon. 
Member  could  bestow  a  greater  blessing 
on  this  House,  or  become  a  greater  bene- 
factor, than  by  creating  such  a  precedent. 
I  am  averse  to  entering  into  a  conflict  on 
a  subject  of  this  kind,  because  I  know 
the  ultimate   result   is   a   loss   of   time. 
I    desire    to    accelerate    the  completion 
of      Supply,     and     I     am    afraid    that 
if      to-night     we      entered       into      an 
angry  contest   we   should   not   advance 
that  object.  At  the  same  time,  when  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  speaks  of  adjourn- 
ing at  1  o'clock,  I, may  point  out  that  that 
is  entirely  contrary  to  precedent.     I  have 
the   figures  of  what  occurred  under  the 
Government  of  which  he  was  a  Member, 
to    show   what  has  been  the  practice  on 
the  later   days  of   Supply.     In  the  first 
year  of  that   Government's    administra- 
tion  the    House    was  in  Committee   of 
Supply   on  September    5,  and  sat  until 
half-past  4  ;  on   September  6  it  sat  till 
4.50,  and  on  September  8  till  4.30.     In 
1889,  on  August  22,  it  sat  till  20  past  3  ; 
(yi  August  23  till  40  minutes  past  2,  and 
on   Saturday,  the  24th,  from  noon  until 
9.30  p.m.     In  1891  it  sat  on  July  30  till 
2.30,    and   on   July   31    till   4   o'clock. 
During    those  years  the  late  Mr.  Smith 
was     the   Leader    of     the    House    and 
he     certainly    was     not     a     tyrannical 
Leader.     To  suggest    that    we    should 
cease      the     consideration      of     Supply 
at  1  o'clock,  or  soon  after,  is  to  recommend 
a  complete  departure  from  the  practice 
which    has  obtained  in  recent  years.     I 
submit  these  considerations  to  the  Com- 
mittee   in  perfect  good  humour,  and    I 
hope    hon.    Members    will    consent    to 
follow  the  example  of  previous  years  and 
apply  themselves   to  business  till  a  later 
hour.     I    have   one  suggestion  to  make 
which  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  may  be 

Mr.  A,  J,  Balfour 


inclined  to  accept,  and  that  is  that  we 
should  at  least  be  allowed  to  take  the 
non-contentious  Votes. 

Mr.  T.  W.  RUSSELL  said,  there  was 
a  good  deal  in  that  suggestion.  There 
were  several  Votes  which,  so  far  as  he 
was  concerned,  were  non-contentious  ;  bat 
there  were  four  or  five,  such  as  the  Con- 
stabulary Vote,  which  certainly  required 
debating.  In  former  Sessions  the  Con- 
stabulary Vote  had  occupied  two  or 
three  nights. 

Mr.  sexton  :  It  is  non-contentious 
now. 

Mr.  T.  W.  RUSSELL  said,  the  Vote 
for  Irish  Education  was  also  contentious. 

Mr.  macartney  said,  that  al- 
though doubtless  some  of  the  Votes  were 
practically  non-contentioUs  he  did  not 
see  that  anything  would  be  gained  hj 
taking  them  now.  They  could  be  dis- 
posed of  just  as  quifkly  to-morrow.  The 
Chief  Secretary  would  not  say  that  anj 
disposition  had  been  shown  to  discuss  an j 
Vote  at  undue  length.  He,  personally, 
had  abstained  from  raising  several  ques- 
tions which,  under  other  circumstances, 
he  should  have  discussed. 

Mr.  J.  MORLEY  :  I  think  the  only 
contentious  Votes  are  those  for  Con- 
stabulary, Education,  County  Courts,  and 
Queen's  Colleges.  I  understand  we  may 
take  the  rest. 

Mr.  a.  J.  BALFOUR  :  To  a  certain 
extent,  I  agree  it  does  not  matter  much 
whether  we  take  the  non-contentious 
Votes  to-night  or  to-morrow  night  ;  but  as 
theGovernment desire  to  take  them,  I  shall 
be  the  last  to  raise  any  objection.  Let 
me  just  say,  on  the  general  statement 
of  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  that 
we  cannot  take  his  figures  without  an 
examination  of  the  circumstances  of  each 
Sitting.  In  the  first  place,  even  if  we 
stop  Supply  now,  we  have  other  busi- 
ness which  will  probably  keep  us 
another  hour  ;  and,  in  the  second  place, 
in  former  Sessions  the  last  hours  of  pro- 
longed Sittings  were  usually  spent  in 
disagreeable  wrangles,  and  were  not 
devoted  to  the  serious  business  of  Supply. 
I  agree,  however,  to  the  course  suggested 
by  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer. 

Motion,  by  leave,  withdrawn. 

12.  £60,709,  to  complete  the  sum  for 
Dublin  Metropolitan  Police,  agreed  to. 

13.  £78,532,  to  complete  the  sum  for 
Prisons  (Ireland),  agreed  to. 
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14.  £55,702,  to  complete  the  sum  for 
Reformatory  and  Industrial  Schools 
(Ireland),  agreed  to. 

15.  £3,958,  to  com;)lete  the  sum  for 
Dundrum  Criminal  Lunatic  Asylum 
(Ireland),  agreed  to. 

Class  IV. 

16.  £605,  to  complete  the  sum  for 
Endowed  Schools  Commissioners  (Ire- 
land), agreed  to. 

17.  £1,445,  to  complete  the  sum  for 
National  Gallery  of  Ireland,  agreed  to. 

Class  VI. 

18.  £3,933,  to  complete  the  sum  for 
Pauper  Lunatics  (Ireland),  agreed  to. 

19.  £1,621,  to  complete  the  sum  for 
Hospitals  and  Charities  (Ireland),  agreed 
to. 

» 

Resolutions  to  be  reported  To-morrow  ; 
Committee  to  sit  again  To-morrow. 

SUPPLY— REPORT. 

--jllesolutiona  [13th  September]  reported, 
and  agreed  to. — [See  page  1057.] 

SAVINGS  BANKS  BILL.— (No.  292.) 
SECOND  READING. 

Order  for  Second  Reading  read. 

•The  postmaster  GENERAL 
(Mr.  A.  MouLEV,  Nottingham,  E.)  :  I 
do  not  think  I  need  detain  the  House  in 
moving  the  Second  Reading  of  this  Bill. 
The  Government  desire  to  raise  the 
annual  limit  of  deposits  from  £30,  at 
which  it  has  stood  since  1828,  to  £100  ; 
but,  in  view  of  the  opposition  that  was 
raised  to  that,  we  have  agreed  to  make 
the  limit  £50.  I  regret  that  that  step 
has  been  necessary.  I  believe  the  limit 
of  £100  is  strongly  desired  by  the 
country  ;  but  if  we  had  not  made  the 
concession,  the  Bill  would  have  been  a 
controversial  Bill,  and  would  have  been 
lost  for  the  Session.  I  beg  to  move  the 
Second  Reading. 

Motion  made,  and  Question  proposed, 
**That  the  Bill  be  now  read  a  second 
tirfie." — {Mr,  A.  Morley.) 

Sir  T.  LEA  (Londonderry,  S.)  pro- 
tested against  the  Bill,  on  the  ground 
that  it  would  deprive  Irish  banks  of  a 
large  number  of  deposits.  lo  England 
it  did  not  matter,   because  the  money 


came  from  England,  and  was  invested  in 
Consols.  But  the  Post  Office  Savings 
Banks  in  Ireland  would  be  the  means  of 
taking  out  of  Ireland  and  investing  in 
Consols  money  which,  if  placed  in  the 
ordinary  Irish  banks,  would  bo  used  to 
encourage  trade  and  agriculture  by  loans 
to  farmers,  merchants,  and  traders.  lie 
did  not  propose  to  move  the  rejection  of 
the  Bill,  but  would  content  himself  with 
that  protest  on  behalf  of  the  Irish 
banks. 

Mr.  godson  (Kidderminster)  said 
the  effect  of  the  Bill  would  bo  to  draw  a 
large  number  of  small  sums  of  money 
into  the  Government  net  to  be  invested 
in  Consols.  He  considered  that  every 
inducement  ought  to  be  given  for  retain- 
ing as  much  money  as  possible  in  the 
agricultural  districts,  where  it  was  so 
much  wanted.  From  the  point  of  view 
of  the  bankers,  the  Bill  was  not  a  good 
one  ;  but,  on  the  whole,  the  Government 
had  fairly  met  them,  and  they  accepted 
the  compromise  as  to  the  limit  of  the 
annual  deposits. 

Mr.  CONYBEARE  (Cornwall,  Cam- 
borne) said,  he  was  not  surprised  at  the 
opposition  of  the  bankers,  but  he  could 
not  help  thinking  that  they  were  not 
altogether  justifiable  in  their,  opposition. 
The  substantial  banks  did  not  get  the 
savings  of  the  poorer  classes,  because  they 
required  larger  sums  on  deposit  than  the 
poorer  classes  could  command.  The 
poorer  classes  were,  therefore,  driven  to 
invest  in  those  Societies  of  whose  failuns 
so  much  had  been  heard  recently.  He 
welcomed  the  Bill,  as  it  would  tend  to 
prevent  the  poorer  classes  being  robbed 
by  these  Socitjties  in  the  future,  his  only 
regret  being  #.hat  the  Government  had 
not  retained  thu  limit  of  £100. 

•Sir  a.  ROLLIT  (Islington,  S.)  said 
that,  as  a  Me!ml>er  of  the  Inspection 
Committee,  he  'reofretted  the  Government 
had  been  com4>elled  to  give  way  in  the 
matter  of  reducing  the  amount  of  deposits. 
But  as  ther^3  was  no  alternative,  the 
Government  had  acted  wisely  in  agreeing 
to  the  comfiromise.  He  was  sure  this 
increase  in  the  facilities  for  investing  in 
Consols  woJuld  greatly  benefit  investors, 
and  be  a  sciurce  of  strength  to  the  State. 

Questio|a  put,  and  agreed  to. 

Bill  rei  id  a  second  time,  and  committed 
for  To-iriorrow. 
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CONSIDEUATIOX. 

Bill,  as  amended,  considered. 

•Mk.  HOPWOOD  (Lancashire,  S.E., 
Middletou)  said,  that  if  the  Government 
intended  to  go  on  with  this  Bill,  in  spite 
of  the  opposition  of  their  Radical 
supporters — though  it  was  said  that  no 
contentious  measure  would  be  taken — he 
had  no  choice  but  to  submit  the  Amend- 
ments stiinding  in  his  name,  which  were 
manj  and  important.  He  would  first 
submit  to  Mr.  Speaker  a  point  of  Order. 
He  understood  that  on  the  Report  stage, 
if  he  had  Amendments  to  a '  clause,  he 
should  move  those  Amendments  first, 
though  he  intended  to  move  to  reject  the 
whole  clause.  If  he  were  right  in  that, 
he  would  proceed  to  move  the  first 
Amendment,  the  insertion  of  the  words 
**  other  than  a  householder,  for  protection 
of  person  or  property,"  which  was  not 
upon  the  Paper,  and  which  applied  to 
Clause  1,  Sub-section  3. 

Mr.  SPEAKER  said  he  would  so  put 
the  Question  that  the  hon.  Member  might 
speak  at  first  against  the  whole  clause. 

Mr.  HOPWOOD  said,  the  Ist  clause 
contained  the  gist  and  effect  of  the  Bill.  He 
had  several  objections  to  nuike  to  it.  In  the 
first  place,  he  contended  thttt  it  was 
absolutely  unnecessary  ;  that  it  was  not 
warranted  by  the  Returns  which  had 
been  furnished  recently  at  the  request  of 
the  Home  OlHoe ;  that  it  was  non- 
effective, and  that  it  attacked  the  natural 
right  of  everybody  who  deftired  to  arm 
himself  for  his  own  protection,  and  not 
to  harm  anybody  else.  Tho  Government 
appeared  to  think  that  tbere  were  so 
many  accidents  with  firearms  that  some 
such  Bill  as  this  was  required.  But  the 
evidence  adduced  in  support  of  it  was 
based  on  three  Returns  only — one,  of  the 
number  of  accidents  arising  from  revolvers 
and  other  firearms  which  had  been  treated 
in  hospitals  throughout  England  during 
1890-91-92  ;  a  second,  of  the  number 
of  Coroners*  inquests  on  such  accidents  ; 
and  the  third,  of  the  number  of  out- 
rages by  burglars  carrying  firearms  dur- 
ing five  years  ended  3 Ist  December,  1892. 
The  first  Return  showed  the  amall  num- 
ber of  cases  of  suicide  and  homicide  upon 
which  the  Government  were  prepared  to 
found  this  Bill,  which  should  never  have 
been  introduced  by  a  Liberal  Got^ernment, 
and  he  did  not  think   it  could  b^  proved 
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that  in  these  cases — there  were  only  1 9  fatal 
accidents  for  three  years — the  pistols  were 
purchased  for  the  deliberate  purpose  of  de- 
stroying life.  Were  the  parties  who  sold 
such  weapons  to  be  responsible  for  the 
actions  of  those  who  purchased  ?  In  the 
case  of  Coroners'  inquests,  they  had  only 
49  instances.  Then,  as  regarded  armed 
burglars,  the  statistics  available  were 
equally  satisfactory  from  his  point  of 
view.  The  first  column  showed  "  No 
policeman  shot,"  several  wounded.  The 
number  of  burglars  who  were  found  with 
arms  not  used  was  small — 31 — and  the 
number  who  escaped  by  use  of  arms — he 
was  taking  a  period  of  five  years — was 
even  smaller  —  18.  On  the  basis  of 
these  Returns,  which  the  Govern- 
ment had  before  them,  they  were  not 
justified  in  proceeding  with  a  measure  of 
this  kind.  If  the  Bill  were  to  pas3,  why 
should  they  have  a  prohibition  as  to  children 
under  18  years  of  age  ?  There  were  very 
few  of  those  present  who  in  their  earlier 
years  had  not  pistols  in  their  hands,  and 
who  was  the  worse  for  it  ?  Ho  said 
this  grandmotherly  legislation  was  not 
required,  and  they  should  make  a  firm 
stand  against  it,  so  far  as  it  was  in  their 
power  as  a  minority  to  resist  it.  They 
regretted  to  see  this  relaxation  of  fiimness 
on  the  part  of  the  Government, 
and  one  so  robust  in  character  as 
the  Home  Secretary  bring  it  in.  Why 
should  not  Englishmen  arm  them- 
selves ?  It  was  natural,  and  they  ought 
not  to  interfere  with  such  a  right. 
Why  did  they  not  interfere  with  cata- 
pults ? — these  did  more  injury  than  the 
other  weapons.  Another  objection  he 
had  to  the  Bill  was  that  it  was  class  legis- 
lation, tending  to  create  class  distinction, 
and  sure  to  be  injurious  to  trade.  The 
Bill  at  first  proposed  to  secure  to 
the  gunmakers  and  pawnbrokers  a 
monopoly  in  the  trade.  He  said  the 
disabilities  imposed  by  the  Bill  were  of  a 
character  that  the  trade  should  not  suffer 
under.  While  the  Bill  prohibited  buying 
and  selling,  it  did  not  prohibit  barter 
and  exchanging,  nor  lending,  nor 
giving ;  its  provisions  were  so  con- 
tradictory that  it  could  not  l^  effective. 
He  did  not  wish  to  detain  the  House,  but 
he  thought  they  should  mark  their  sense 
of  the  Government  action  in  introducing 
such  legislation.  The  Bill  had  been 
amended,  but  the  provisions  introduced 
were  not  such  as  they  could  be  content 
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with.  The  provisiou  as  to  the  sale  or 
purcliase  of  pistols  really  effected  no  more 
than  the  Gun  Licences  Act  did.  He 
pointed  out  the  vexatious  restraint  on 
naval  and  military  officers.  If  any  subject 
of  the  Queen  wanted  to  buy  a  pistol  or  a 
revolver  it  was  his  business  and  his  right 
to  do  so  without  being  obliged  to  sign  a 
document  to  show  that  he  was  an  officer. 
Why  were  these  irritating  proceedings  to 
be  imposed  upon  Englishmen  ?  Then, 
again,  they  had  the  provision  re- 
quiring the  production  of  a  certificate 
from  the  Board  of  Trade  as  to  whe- 
ther a  man  desiring  to  purchase  was 
the  master  or  mate  in  the  Merchant 
Service.  Why  should  that  be  necessary  ? 
Suppose  a  man  wanted  to  emigrate,  he 
must  produce  a  statement  signed  by  him- 
self, and  attested  by  a  Justice  of  the 
Peace,  to  the  effect  that  he  was  about  to 
emigrate  within  14  days  from  the  date  of 
the  purchase  of  the  pistol.  Was  that  not 
irritating,  provoking,  and  absurd  legisla- 
tion ?  Jn  the  case  of  a  foreigner,  if  he 
wanted  to  buy  a  pistol  in  this  country 
under  this  Bill,  he  would  have  to  produce 
a  statement  signed  by  him,  and  endorsed 
by  the  Consular  officer  for  the  country  to 
which  he  belonged,  that  he  was  about  to 
leave  the  United  Kingdom  within  14 
days  from  the  date  of  purchase.  The 
clause  further  stated — 

'*  A  pistol  or  ammunition  suitable  only  for  a 
pistol  may  not  be  sold  to  a  person  apparently 
under  the  age  of  18  years,  or  bought  by  a  person 
under  that  age.'* 

They  were  going  to  protect  these  young 
people  against  themselves,  but  yet, 
whilst  it  was  proposed  to  restrict  the 
sale  of  pistols,  any  of  these  young  people 
could  buy  half  a  pound  of  gunpowder  and 
blow  themselves  and  their  relatives  up. 
Sub-section  5  of  the  clause  said — 

'*  This  section  shall  apply  only  in  the  case  of 
the  sale  of  a  pistol  by  any  person  in  the  course 
of  trade  or  business." 

As  he  had  pointed  out,  any  person  might 
barter  any  number  of  pistols  he  liked, 
and  this  Bill  did  not  prevent  any  system 
of  exchange  in  any  form.  A  man  might 
import  pistols  wholesale  from  abroad, 
and  then  give  them  to  whom  he  pleased, 
and  the  Bill  would  not  touch  him  in  the 
least.  In  another  clause  it  was  provided 
that  a  person  under  18  years  of  age  who 
used  a  pistol  was  liable  to  be  fined  £10 
or  sent  to  gaol  for  a  month.  Just  fancy 
that  I     Who   was  to  pay  the  fine— the 


father  or  the  mother  ?  And  who  was 
to  be  sent  to  gaol  ?  He  supposed  the 
child.  Then  in  this  same  clause  the 
laws  of  evidence  were  reversed.  It  was 
provided — 

"  For  the  purpose  of  this  section  a  person  on 
whose  behalf  any  sale  is  made  by  an  apprentice 
or  servant  shall  be  taken  to  be  the  seller,  but 
such  a  |)erson  will  not  be  liable  under  this  Act 
if  he  proves  that  he  has  taken  all  reasonable 
means  to  prevent  the]  committal  of  an  offence 
against  this  section." 

The  moment  he  proved  his  own  inno- 
cence he  was  not  liable  to  any  penalty. 
But  would  it  be  believed  that,  although 
this  was  a  criminal  offence,  there  was  no 
provision  in  the  Bill  to  enable  him  to  be  a 
witness  ;  therefore  he  could  not  prove  that 
he  had  taken  reasonable  means  to  prevent 
an  offence  being  committed  if  he  had  to 
depend  upon  himself  alone.  It  was  clear 
the  Bill  was  controversial,  and  he  hoped 
the  House  would  pause  before  proceeding 
with  it,  and  would  support  him  in  reject- 
ing this  clause,  which  was  a  vital  part  of 
the  measure. 

Amendment  proposed,  in  page  1,  to 
leave  out  Clause  1. — (Mr.  Hopwood.) 

Question  proposed, "  That  Sub-sections 
(1)  and  (2)  of  Clause  1  stand  part  of  the 
Bill." 

Mr.  a.  C.  MORTON  desired  to  move 
the  Adjournment  of  the  Debate.  It  was 
quite  evident  this  was  a  contentious  Bill, 
and  it  ought  not,  therefore,  to  be  gone  on 
with.  The  Government  had  dropped 
many  good  Bills,  including  Bills  that 
would  be  of  use  to  the  country,  pleading 
that  for  want  of  time  they  could  not  pass 
them.  Another  reason  for  the  Adjourn- 
ment of  the  Debate  was  that  the  present 
Bill  was  thoroughly  bad,  as  his  hon.  and 
learned  Friend  had  shown,  and  they 
ought,  at  the  very  least,  to  have  further 
time  for  considering  it.  With  a  view  of 
obtaining  that  further  time  he  begged  to 
move  the  Adjournment  of  the  Debate. 

Motion  made,  and  Question  proposed, 
"  That  the  Debate  be  now  adjourned." — 
(Mr,  A,  C,  Morton,) 

Sir  W.  HARCOURT  thought  it 
would  have  been  better  if  the  hon.  Gen- 
tleman had  allowed  a  Division  to  take 
place  on  the  clause — a  course  which 
would  have  enabled  them  to  have  seen 
how  far  the  Bill  was  contentious  or  not. 
It  was  desirable  they  should  know  how 
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manv  Members  there  were  who  were 
really  hostile  to  the  Bill,  and  when  they 
knew  that  they  should  know  how  to  deal 
with  the  Bill. 

Mk.  CONYBEARE  thought  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  must  have 
seen  by  this  time  that  there  was  quite 
enough  contentious  matter  in  the  Bill  to 
induce  several  of  the  Radical  Members, 
at  any  rate,  to  fight  it  with  very  consider- 
able inconvenience  to  the  House  and  the 
Government ;  therefore  he  hoped  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman,  in  the  Division 
which  he  was  inviting,  would  be  satisfied 
that  it  would  be  better  to  drop  the  Bill, 
so  that  the  efforts  of  the  Government 
might  be  devoted  to  some  more  worthy 
measure. 

Question  put. 

The  House  divided  : — Ayes  37  ;  Noes 
96.— (Division  List,  No.  306.) 

Original  Question  again  proposed. 

Mr.  HOPWOOD  said,  he  would  now 
like  to  know  whether  the  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer  considered  the  Bill  con- 
tentious ?  The  minority,  though  small, 
were  resolute  upon  the  subject. 

Mr.  T.  W.  RUSSELL  said,  he  was 
prepared  to  move  the  Adjournment  of  the 
Debate. 

Sir  W.  HARCOURT  said,  he  was  not 
disposed  to  push  matters  too  far,  and  he 
would  agree  to  the  adjournment  of  the 
Debate  if  the  hon.  and  learned  Member 
would  move  it. 

Colonel  NOLAN  moved  the  Ad- 
journment of  the  House.  That,  he 
thought,  would  meet  the  difficulty. 

Motion  made,  and  Question  proposed, 
"  That  this  House  do  now  adjourn." — 
{Colonel  Nolan.) 

•Mr.  SPEAKER:  The  Amendment 
before  the  House  is,  that  Clause  10  be 
omitted.  The  Question  I  have  to  put  is 
as  to  the  omission  of  that  clause. 


Mr.  W.  S,  B.  M*LAREN  (Cheshire, 
Crewe)  said,  he  would  point  out,  as  a 
matter  of  Order,  that  the  hon.  and  gallant 
Gentleman  the  Member  for  Galway  had 
moved  the  Adjournment  of  the  House. 

•Mr.  SPEAKER  :  The  Motion  before 
the  House  is  with  regard  to  the  reten 
tion   or   omission   of    the  clause.     The 
Amendment  is,   ^^  That   this    House   do 
now  adjourn." 

Question  put,  and  negatived. 

Original  Question  again  proposed. 

Mr.  M'LAREN  was  understood  to 
suggest  that  he  believed  the  Government 
and  hon.  Gentlemen  below  the  Gangway 
were  willing  that  the  Debate  should 
stand  adjourned. 

Sir  W.  HARCOURT  said,  he  was 
willing  that  the  Debate  should  be  ad- 
journed. 

Colonel  NOLAN  said,  he  was  willing 
to  move  that.  He  only  moved  the  Ad- 
journment of  the  House,  as  he  thought 
it  would  be  more  convenient. 

Mr.  M*LAREN  said,  there  was  a 
little  confusion,  and  to  put  matters  in 
order  he  would  move,  "  That  the  Debate 
on  Clause  1    stand  adjourned." 

Mr.  HOPWOOD  rose,  but 


•Mr.  speaker  said,  the  Question  is, 
"  That  the  Debate  on  Clause  1  stand 
adjourned." 

Question  put,  and  agreed  to. 

Debate  adjourned  till  To-morrow. 

PUBLIC  AUTHORITIES  PROTECTION 
BILL  [Zor<f*].— (No.  270.) 

COMMITTEE. 

Bill  considered  in  Committee. 

(In  the  Committee.) 

Mr.    T.    W.    RUSSELL    said,     he 
would  like  to  understand  whether    this 


was  a  Consolidation  Bill,  as  stated  the 
Mr.  HOPWOOD  said,  he  understood  |  other  night,  or^  whether  it  was  a  Bill  to 
that   the   Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 


was  willing  to  agree   to   the   Adjourn- 
ment. 

•Mr.  speaker  :  The  Question  I 
have  to  put  is,  *^  That  Clause  1  stand 
part  of  the  Bill." 

Sir  fV.  Uarcouri 


amend  the  law  ? 

Sir  W.  HARCOURT  was  understood 
to  say  it  was  a  Bill  to  consolidate  certaiii 
Acts  and  secure  uniformity. 

Bill  reported,  with  Amendments  ;  as 
I  amended,  to  b3  considered  To-morrow. 
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SALB   OP  GOODS  (re-eammitted)  BILL. 
[Lords].— C^o.  441.) 

COMMITTEE. 

Bill  considered  in  Committee. 
(In  the  Committee.) 

Mb.  S.  T.  EVANS  (Glamorgan, 
Mid)  said,  he  understood  the  Grovern- 
ment  had  agreed  to  allow  Clause  22  to 
stand  over. 

•The  attorney  GENERAL  (Sir 
C.  Russell,  Hackney,  S.)  said,  that 
was  so  ;  the  question  would  be  dealt  with 
at  a  later  stage. 

Mb.  TOMLINSON  (Preston)  said, 
the  object  of  this  was,  he  presumed,  to 
make  the  Bill  a  purely  Consolidation 
Bill. 

•SiB  C.  RUSSELL  said,  he  could  not 
commit  himself  to  that.  It  was  princi- 
pally a  Consolidation  Bill. 

Mb.  CLO  ugh  (Portsmouth)  said,  he 
begged  to  move  the  following  new 
clause  : — 

(Protection  of  third  parties.) 

"  Where  tho  possession  of  goods  is  delivered 
by  the  owner  to  any  person  under  an  agreement 
for  a  sale,  or  for  an  intended  sale,  or  under  any 
agreement  whereby  a  right  or  option  is  given  to 
Kuch  person  to  purchase  the  goods,  and  such 
goods  arc  thereafter  sold  or  pledged  by  the 
person  so  in  possession  to  any  person  who  shall 
receive  possession  of  the  same  in  good  faith,  the 
owner  shall  not  be  entitled  to  recover  the  goods 
from  the  purchaser  or  pledgee  by  any  process  of 
law  or  otherwise." 

He  proposed  to  add  to  the  end  of  the 
clause  the  words — 

**  Except  on  payment  by  the  ownor  of  any 
amount  which  the  purchaser  or  pleo^ee  may 
have  paid  or  advanced  on  the  delivery  of  such 
goods  to  him." 

He  offered  in  justification  of  his  clause 
the  statement  the  Attorney  General  had 
just  made  to  the  House — namely,  that 
this  was  not  simply  a  Codification  Bill. 
To  explain  the  clause,  he  would  point 
out  that  a  purchaser  under  a  hire  agree- 
ment might  obtain  goods — say,  a  watch, 
although  it  might  be  any  article  from  a 
wedding  ring  to  a  piece  of  furniture — 
and  being  a  person  of  limited  meau8 
might  desire  to  raise  money  on  it.  He 
took  it  to  the  pawnbroker.  The  hire 
trader  insisted  on  the  payment  of  the 
instalments  when  due,  and  a  default  in 
such  payments  having  occurred  he  fol- 
lowed up  the  watch,  and  insisted  on  the 
purchaser  either  paying  the  instalment 
or  returning  the  article.      The  purchaser 

VOL.  XVII.  [foubth  sebies.] 


f  had  to  declare  that  the  article  was  not  in 
his  possession  ;  then  the  pawnticket  was 
demandevl,  and  the  hire  trailer  went  with 
it  to  the  pawnbroker  and  insisted  on  the 
article  pledged  being  given  up.  Here 
they  had  three  parties  to  the  transaction, 
the  pawnbroker  being  the  third.  At 
present  the  pawnbroker,  under  such  cir- 
cumstances, was  bound  to  deliver  up  the 
article  pawned,  and  had  no  remedy 
against  the  person  who  had  pawned  it. 
He  was  deprived  of  his  security,  and  his 
only  remedy  was  to  commence  an  action 
for  fraud.  This  showed  the  necessity 
for  the  new  clause.  He  maintained  that 
the  pawnbroker,  under  these  circum- 
stances, had  a  right  to  be  protected  by 
law,  his  having  been  a  perfectly  legiti- 
mate trading  transaction.  If  the  article 
was  worth  more  than  the  third  party  had 
advanced  on  it,  let  the  hire  trader  pay 
the  money  so  advanced  ;  but  it  was  evi- 
dently most  unjust  that  the  person  who 
had  advanced  money  should  be  compelled 
to  give  up  the  article,  and  that  the  hire 
trader  should  get  back  the  article,  and 
enjoy  the  money  already  paid  on  it  in 
the  shape  of  instalments.  The  hire 
trader  ought  to  bear  the  loss,  his  remedy 
being  against  the  purchaser  whom 
he  had  trusted  with  his  goods. 
Many  persons  obtained  goods  under  the 
hire  system,  and  after  paying  one  instal- 
ment pledged  the  goods  which  were 
afterwards  claimed  by  tbe  hire  trader, 
who  made  the  pawnbroker  no  restitution 
whatever.  This  mode  of  doing  business 
opened  the  door  to  fraud.  It  was  an 
inducement  to  persons  without  money  or 
with  small  means  to  incur  liabilities 
which  they  had  no  means  of  meeting. 
The  clause  covered  not  only  pawnbrokers 
but  auctioneers,  and  he  held  that  the 
former  class  particularly,  who  were  the 
poor  man*s  brokers,  had  as  much  right 
to  be  protected  as  bankers  who  held  :bills 
of  exchange. 

Clause  brought  up,  and  read  a  first 
time. 

Motion  made,  and  Question  proposed, 
**Tbat  the  Clause  be  read  a  second 
time." 

Colonel  HOWARD  VINCENT 
hoped  the  Attorney  General  would 
accept  the  clause. 

•SiK   A.  ROLLIT   did   not   intend  to 
oppose  the  clause,  but  thought  it  raised 
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it  should  he  amended,  so  that  an  inequi-  | 
table  advantage  could  not  be  taken  of  the 


person  owning  the  goods.  But  he  was 
of  opinion  that  the  state  of  things 
contemplated  bj  the  clause  was  already, 
to  some  extent,  met  by  the  Factors' 
Act. 

•Sir  C.  RUSSELL  said,  he  could  not 
accept  the  clause.  With  certain  modifi- 
cations, there  was  a  good  deal  to  be  said 
in  favour  of  it,  but,  on  the  other  hand,  it 
certainly  raised  most  highly  controversial 
matter.  It  raised  the  question  of  rights 
of  property  under  the  hire  system,  and 
as  the  Bill  was  substantially  one  for  con- 
solidation the  proposal  could  not  now  be 
entertained.  The  matter,  as  had  been 
already  pointed  out,  was  dealt  with,  to  a 
certain  extent,  in  the  existing  law,  which 
was  reproduced  in  Clause  25  of  the 
Bill. 

Question  put,  and  negatived. 

Bill  reported,  without  Amendment ;  to 
be  read  the  third  time  To-morrow. 

FERTILISERS    AND    FEEDING    STUFFS 

BILL. 

Lords*  Amendments  considered. 

Colonel  NOLAN  (Galway,  N.) 
moved  to  disagree  with  the  Lords 
Amendment  which  substituted  the  words 


Read  a  second  time. 


« 


as 


"  What  is  the  least  percentage,"  for 
nearly  as  he  can." 

•The  lord  ADVOCATE  (Mr.  J.  B. 
Balfour,  Clackmannan,  &c.)  :  I  think 
my  hon.  and  gallant  Friend  has  not  quite 
apprehended  the  object  of  the  Amend- 
ment. The  clause  relates  to  warranty 
respecting  the  sale  of  fertilisers.  When 
the  Bill  was  in  another  place  the  Lord 
Chancellor  made  a  criticism  to  which 
there  seems  to  be  no  answer,  that  the 
wordtf\as  nearly  as  he  can"  are  incon- 
sistent ^ith  the  notion  of  warranty. 
Accordin^y>  on  the  Lord  Chancellor's 
Motion,  th^words  "What  is  the  least 
percentage  "  Vere  substituted.  Of  course, 
it  will  alwayssJ^©  open  to  the  person 
giving  the  warraihC^  ^  ^^  ^^®  standard 
as  low  as  he  likes.^>^ 

Lords'  Amendment  a'S'"®®^  ^• 

Other  Amendments  air/''®^  ^* 
*^i>  A.  BoHit 


Resolved,  That  it  is  expedient  that 
the  Merchant  Shipping  Bill  be  com- 
mitted to  a  Joint  Committee  of  Lords 
and  Commons. — (3/r.  Mundella,) 

Ordered,  That  a  Message  be  sent  to  the 
Lords  to  communicate  this  Resolution, 
and  desire  their  concurrence. 

MADRAS    AND   BOMBAY   ARMIES    BILL 
[Xor<i*].— (No.  413.) 

As  amended,  considered  ;  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed,  with  an  Amend- 
ment. 


ADJOURNMENT. 

Motion  made,  and  Question  proposed, 
That  this  House  do  now  adjourn." 


cc 
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Mr.  S.  T.  EVANS  (Glamorgan,  Mid) 
said,  he  wished  to  know,  now  that  the 
Motion  for  Adjournment  was  made,  as 
soon  as  Government  Business  was  dis- 
posed of,  what  became  of  the  Bills  which 
were  placed  below  the  Government  Bills 
on  the  Paper  ?  He  would  suggest  to  the 
Government  that  thev  might  go  through 
them  one  evening,  so  that  thej  might  be 
placed  on  the  Paper  for  the  Autumn 
Sitting. 

•Mr.  speaker  :  Under  present  cir- 
cumstances thej  are  promoted,  so  to 
speak,  from  day.  to  day.  The  suggestion 
of  the  hon.  Member  is  for  the  Govern- 
ment to  consider. 

Mr.  S.  ^.  EVANS  said,  it  was  im- 
possible to  give  instructions  to  the  Clerk 
at  the  Table,  as  the  Orders  were  not 
called  on. 

•Mr.  speaker  :  The  hon.  Member 
could  defer  a  Bill  to  a  later  dat«  at  the 
commencement  of  Business  —  after  the 
Private  Business  is  disposed  of  at  the 
commencement  of  the  Sitting. 

Mr.  FIELD  (Dublin,  St.  Patrick's)  : 
Will  this  Closure  be  continued  ? 

The  parliamentary  SECRE- 
TARY TO  THE  TREASURY  (Mr. 
Marjoribanks,  Berwickshire)  :  Yes. 

Motion  agreed  to. 


House  adjourued  at  five  minutes 
before  Three  o*clock. 
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HOUSE      OF    COMMONS, 
•    Friday^  15th  SepUmber  1893. 


QUESTIONS. 


MILITARY  COURTS  MARTIAL  IN  INDIA. 
Mr.  T.  M.  HEALY  (Louth,  N.)  :  I 
beg  to  ask  the  Secretary  of  State  for 
War  will  he  inquire  whether  a  sergeaut 
of  the  Argyll  and  Sutherland  High- 
landers was  tried  at  Kasanli,  India,  on 
the  17th  July,  on  a  charge  of  drunken- 
ness, and,  expecting  to  be  summarily 
dealt  with,  in  reply  to  the  usual  question 
of  his  Commanding  Officer,  admitted 
and  expressed  regret  for  the  offence ; 
was  the  sergeant  remanded  to  a  District 
Court  Martial,  and  then,  on  a  plea  of 
"  not  guilty  "  being  put  in,  did  the  Court, 

deeming  the  evidence  insufficient,  call 
witnesses  to  prove  the  admission  made  to 
the  Commanding  Officer  ;  did  the  prisoner 
protest  that  this  was  no  confession, 
quoting  par.  72,  c.  6,  M.M.  (large 
edition),  and  was  the  objection  overruled 
on  the  authority  of  par.  81,  c.  6;  was 
the  prisoner  then  convicted  on  his  alleged 
confession,  although  before  a  Court 
Martial  itself  a  plea  of  "  guilty  "  may  be 
withdrawn  and  cannot  be  availed  of  to 
prejudice  the  accused  ;  and  whether,  in 
view  of  the  fact  that  such  procedure  and 
reception  of  evidence  raise  a  large  ques- 
tion of  principle  affecting  the  rights  of 
soldiers,  and  also  considering  that  men 
will  be  placed  in  a  position  of  great  diffi- 
culty in  answering  the  questions  of  their 
Commanding  Officers  when  expecting  to 
be  summarily  dealt  with,  the  Military 
Authorities  will  give  the  matter  their 
immediate  attention  ? 

•The  secretary  of  STATE  for 
WAR  (Mr.  Campbell-Bannerman, 
Stirling,  &c.)  :  It  is  impossible  to  answer 

this  question  without  referring  to  the 
proceedings  of  the  Court  Martial,  which 
are  not  in  our  possession.  The  Com- 
mander-in-Chief in  India  has  been  asked 
to  forward  them  to  the  War  Office  with 
a  fall  Report  on  the  whole  case. 

VOL.  Xyn.   [jrOCRTH   8BRIE3.] 


EVICTIONS  ON   THE  MARQUESS  OF 
SLIGO'S  PROPERTY. 

Dr.  R.  AMBROSE  (Louth,  S.)  :  I 
beg  to  ask  the  Chief  Secretary  to  the 
Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland  if  he  is 
aware  that  there  are  evictions  taking 
place  on  the  Marquess  of  Sligo^s  pro- 
perty without  notice  having  been  served 
on  the  Relieving  Officer ;  whether  the 
landlord  or  the  Sheriff  is  bound  by  law 
to  give  such  notice  ;  if  he  is  aware  that 
the  Sheriff  has  been  written  to  by  the 
Westport  Board  of  Guardians  and  asked 
to  give  the  required  notice,  but  refused 
to  do  so  ;  and  whether  he  will  see  that 
either  the  Sheriff  or  the  police  will  give 
such  notice  ? 

The  chief  SECRETARY  for 
IRELAND  (Mr.  J.  Morley,  New- 
castle-upon-Tyne) :  There  were  four 
evictions  on  the  estate  referred  to  on 
August  9  and  21,  but,  except  in  one 
instance,  the  tenants  were  re-admitted  as 
caretakers,  and  in  several  other  cases 
evictions  were  avoided  by  settlements 
with  the  tenants  concerned.  Neither 
the  landlord  nor  the  Sheriff  is  required  by 
law  to  give  any  notice  to  the  tenants  of 
the  intention  to  evict ;  the  decree  or 
order  of  the  Court  is  supposed  to  be 
sufficient  in  this  respect.  But  the  law 
does  require  that  notice  shall  be  served 
on  the  Relieving  Officer  before  evicting  ; 
and  this  requirement,  I  am  informed,  has 
always  been  carried  out.  The  Sub- 
Sheriff  states  that  he  has  no  recollection 
of  having  been  written  to  by  the  Board 
of  Guardians  on  the  subject. 

Dr.  AMBROSE  :  Has  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  read  the  report  of  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  Guardians  in  The 
Mayo  News  of  last  Saturday  ? 

Mr.  J.  MORLEY  :  I  have  not  had 
that  report  before  me. 

Mr.  MACARTNEY  (Antrim,  S.)  : 
Was  not  notice  given  to  the  Relieving 
Officer  ? 

Mr.  J.  MORLEY:  I  believe  the 
Sub-Sheriff  informed  the  Relieving 
Officer. 

IRISH  PRISON  WARDER  MATES. 

Captaix  DONELAN  (Cork,  E.)  :  I 
beg  to  ask  the  Chief  Secretary  to  the 
Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland  if  ho  can 
explain  why  a  warder  named  Mates  was 
in  April,  1887,  transferreti  froTn  Tulla- 
more    to    Limerick,    and    snb  e^uently 
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from  Limerick  to  Cork  ;  and  whether 
the  warder  named  has  heen  granted  any 
compensation  for  the  personal  expense 
and  hardship  entailed  by  these  re- 
movals ? 

Mr.  J.  MORLEY  :  The  General 
Prisons  Board  inform  me  that  Warder 
Mates  was  transferred  from  TuUamore 
Prison  to  Limerick  Female  Prison  for 
the  performance  there  of  certain  duties, 
and  that,  subsequently,  in  the  interests 
of  the  Public  Service,  he  was  transferred 
to  Cork  Prison.  The  cost  of  the  trans- 
fers was  in  each  case  borne  by  the 
Prisons  Department. 

Captain  DONELAN  :  Did  Mates 
receive  any  compensation  for  his  re- 
moval ? 

Mr.  J.  MORLEY  :  I  presume  he  did 
not.  If  a  warder  or  any  other  official 
is  transferred  he  receives  no  compensa- 
tion beyond  the  expense  of  the  transfer. 

INSANITARY    BAKEHOUSES    IN 
LONDON. 

Mr.  CREMER  (Shoreditch,  Hagger- 
ston)  :  I  beg  to  ask  the  President  of  the 
Local  Government  Board  whether  his 
attention  has  been  called  to  the  startling 
revelations  which  have  recently  been 
made  couceruing  the  insanitary  state  of 
bakehouses  in  Maryleboue,  at  the  East 
End,  and  other  parts  of  London,  the 
filthy  conditions  under  which  bread  is 
made,  the  terribly  prolonged  hours  of 
labour  of  the  operative  bakers,  and  their 
low  rate  of  wages ;  and  whether  the 
Local  Authorities  are  making  any  efforts 
to  remedy  the  evils ;  and  if  they  are 
not,  whether  he  will  forthwith  take  the 
necessary  steps  for  ascertaining  the  truth 
concerning  the  condition  of  the  places  in 
which  the  food  of  so  manv  millions  of 
people  is  prepared,  the  condition  of  the 
operative  bakers  who  prepare  it,  and,  if 
necessary,  rigidly  enforce  the  authority 
vested  in  him  by  "  The  Public  Health 
(London)  Act,  1891  "  ? 

The  president  of  the  LOCAL 
GOVERNMENT  BOARD  (Mr.  H.  H. 
Fowler,  Wolverhampton,  E.)  :  The 
attention  of  the  Local  Government 
Board  has  not  been  drawn  to  the  revela- 
tions as  to  the  condition  of  bakehouses 
in  Marylebone,  the  East  End,  and  other 
parts  of  Londou.  It  devolves  on  the 
Local  Sanitary  Authorities  to  put  in  force 
the  provisions  of  the  law  with  regard  to 
the   sanitary   condition    of    bakehouses, 

Captain  Donelan 


and  I  have  not  received  any  communica- 
tion alleging  default  on  the  part  of 
Sanitary  Authorities  or  their  officers  in 
this  matter.  If  there  is  a  failure  on  the 
part  of  any  Sanitary  Authority  to  dis- 
charge their  duty  with  regard  to  bake- 
liouses,  complaint  can  be  made  to  the 
London  County  Council,  who  are  em- 
powered to  take  action  with  a  view  to 
the  enforcement  of  the  law.  Speaking 
from  memory,  I  may  add  that  the  Local 
Government  Board  cannot  interfere 
except  at  the  instance  of  the  London 
County  Council. 

FIJI. 

Mr.  HENNIKER  HEATON  (Can- 
terbury) :  I  beg  to  ask  the  Under 
Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies  the 
date  when  Sir  J.  B.  Thiu-ston  was 
appointed  Governor  of  Fiji ;  and  is  it 
usual  to  retain  a  Colonial  Governor  for 
more  than  six  years  in  one  Governor- 
ship ? 

The  UNDER  SECRETARY  of 
STATE  FOR  THE  COLONIES  (Mr. 
S.  Buxton,  Tower  Hamlets,  Poplar)  : 
Sir  J.  Thurston's  Commission  as  Go- 
vernor was  dated  the  9ih  December, 
1887,  and  he  assumed  the  goveniment 
on  the  27th  February,  1888,  from  which 
day  the  usual  six  years  will  date.  In 
reply  to  the  second  question,  I  may  say 
that  it  is  not  usual  to  extend  the  term  of 
a  Colonial  Governor  beyond  six  years, 
but  it  has  been  done. 

THE   SCOTTISH    BOARD   OF 
SUPERVISION. 

Mr.  BEITH  (Inverness)  :  I  beg  to 
ask  the  Secretary  for  Scotland  if  he 
has  received  recently  a  communica- 
tion from  the  Town  Clerk  of  Inverness 
protesting  against  the  ineptitude  of  the 
Board  of  Supervision  for  the  relief  of  the 
poor  in  Scotland,  in  regard  to  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  laws  relating  to 
public  health  ;  if  he  is  aware  that,  be- 
yond issuing  an  occasional  Circular  as  to 
a  possible  epidemic  of  cholera,  no  prac- 
tical measures  have  been  taken  by  the 
Board  of  Supervision  in  Edinburgh  to 
anticipate  this  evil  ;  if  he  will  favourably 
consider  the  various  suggestions  made  in 
the  communication  from  Inverness  ;  and, 
in  particular,  that  questions  relating  to 
public  health  be  removed  from  the 
control  of  the  Board  of  Supervision  and 
be  placed  under  a  Department  created 
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for  the  purpose  ;  and  if  he  will,  withoat 
delky,  t&ko  practical  ateps  to  secure  tkat 
Local  Authorities  (urban  and  rural)  in 
ScotlaDd  be  urged  aud  required  to  exer- 
cise their  poweri  for  eaforciu);  Banitar; 
improvements  in  view  of  possible  con- 
ditions which  everj  daj  become  more 
probable  ? 

The  secretary  for  SCOT- 
LAND (Sir  G.  Trbveltas,  Glasgow, 
Bridgeton)  :  I  have  received  and  con- 
aidered  the  commuuication  from  the 
Town  Clerlt  of  Inverneaa  referred  to  by 
the  hoD.  Member,  The  Board  of  Super- 
viaion  are  in  frequent  correspondence 
with  Local  Authorities  aa  to  eauitation 


viaiting  their  districts,  and  report  to  the 
Board.  The  Scottish  ports  have  all  beeu 
inspected  aud  reported  on,  many  of  them 
repeatedly,  by  the  Board's  inspecting 
officers  ;  every  port  is  uow  believed  to 
be  provided  with  the  means  of  isolating 
cases  of  cholera ;  the  attention  of  all 
Local  Authorities  has  beeu  called  by 
special  letters,  as  above  described,  to  the 
weak  points  noted  in  the  Annual  Reports 
of  the  local  sanitary  officers,  aud  the 
replies  show  that  these  points  are 
receiving  earnest  consideration  ;  every 
sanitary  medical  olTicer  in  Scotland  has 
been  required  to  report  specially  whether, 
in  his  opiuioD,  the  preparations  in  bis 
district  are  adequate  to  meet  the 
threatened  epidemic,  and  when  any  doubt 
was  expressed  strong  pressure  was 
applied  to  the  Local  Autfaoritioa.  The 
Board  of  Supervision  is  careful  to  make 
known  to  all  Port  Local  Authorities  the 
existence  of  disease  in  Continental  ports. 
In  the  face  of  these  facta,  I  do  not  con- 
aider  that  the  allegations  made  by  the 
Town  Clerk  of  Inverness  regarding  the 
sction  of  the  Boird  are  accurate.  As  I 
have  already  stated  in  this  House,  I  am 
prepared  at  the  earliest  opportunity  to 
take  up  the  question  of  the  re-orgauisa- 
tion  of  the  Board  with  a  view,  amongst 
others,  of  placing  matters  relating  to 
public  health    on    the   moat  satisfactory 

Mb.  BEITH  :  la  the  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman  aware  that  the  Sanitary  Congress 
St  Ayr  the  other  day  expresried  a  strong 
opinion  against  the  "antiquated  and  useless 
Board  of  Supervision,"  and  favoured  the 
creation  of  a  Central  Board  of  Health  for 
Scotland  ?  Is  it  not  the  untveraal opinion 


in  Scotland  that  the  Board  of  Supervision 
is  fitted  only  for  the  administration  of  the 
Poor  Law,  and  is  not  an  Organisation 
calculated  to  effectively  administer  the 
duties  of  a  Public  Health  Board  ? 

Sir  G.  TREVELYAN  :  In  the  dis- 
cussion that  took  place  on  the  Estimates 
I  expressed  an  opinion  that  while  the 
Board  of  Supervision  did  its  utmost  in 
these  matters,  it  was  not  a  satisfactory 
Organisation  for  purposes  connected  with 
the  public  health. 

HIGHQATE  WOODS. 
Mr.  CARVELL  WILLIAMS  (Kotts, 
Mansfield)  :  I  beg  to  aak  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber for  Stoke-upon-Tront,  aa  a  Church 
Estates  Commissiouer,  whether  the 
Ecclesiastical  Commiasioners  have  con- 
sented to  sell  to  the  Hornsey  Charity 
Trustees  a  strip  of  land  in  Muawell  Hill 
Road,  abutting  on  Churchyard  Bottom 
Wood,  Highgate,  on  condition  that  an 
existing  road  through  the  adjacent  land 
belonging  to  such  Trustees  is  widened 
by  10  feet ;  whether  this  is  preliminary 
to  a  scheme  for  building  on  the  site  of 
the  Wood,  or  on  a  portion  thereof  ;  and 
whether,  before  the  adoption  of  any  such 
scheme.  Parliament  and  other  Public 
Bodies  will  have  an  opportunity  of  ex* 
preasing  an  opinion  respecting  it  ? 
•The  COMPTROLLER  of  the 
HOUSEHOLD  (Mr.  Levkbon-Goweb, 
Stoke-upon-Tront)  :  The  answer  to  the 
first  paragraph  oE  the  question  is  "  Yea." 
The  Commissioners  gave  for  a  public 
park  the  Gravel  Pit  Wood,  comprising 
69  acres,  in  the  year  1886,  aud  in  the 
same  year  they  provisionally  agreed  on 
terms  for  a  sale  to  the  Hornsey  Local 
Board  of  the  Churchyard  Bottom  Wood, 
of  about  49  acres,  adjoining  the  Gravel 
Pit  Wood,  subject  to  the  ueceasary  Par- 
liamentary powers  being  obtained.  This 
sale  was  not,  however,  carried  out.  The 
condition  made  by  the  Commiasioners  as 
to  the  widening  of  the  existing  road  was 
for  the  purpose  of  providing  better  access 
for  building  purposes  to  the  laud  belong- 
ing to  them  beyond  Gravel  Pit  Wood,  as 
well  as  to  the  Wood  itself,  in  the  event  of 
a  sale  of  the  Wood  to  a  Public  Authority 
not  being  effected.  lu  reply  to  a  similar 
question  in  the  year  1887,  it  was  stated 
that  the  Commissioners  are  not  prepared 
to  give  the  undertaking  asked  for  in  the 
last  paragraph  of  (he  question. 
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•Mr.  CARVELL  WILLIAMS  :  Am 
I  to  understaDd  that  it  is  the  intentioD  to 
destroy  that  portion  of  Highgate  Woods 
by  building  on  it  ? 

Mr.  LEVESON-GOWER  :  No,  Sir ; 
my  hon.  Friend  must  not  understand 
anything  of  the  kind. 

LABOURERS'   COTTAGES    IN    IRELAND. 
Mr.  p.  J.  O'BRIEN  (Tipperary,  N.)  : 
I  beg  to  ask  the  Chief  Secretary  to  the 
Lord   Lieutenant  of   Ireland  what  was 
the  nature  and  substance  of  the  Report 
furnished    to    the    Local     Government 
Board  by  their  Inspector,  Mr.  Bourko, 
as   the   result   of   his  recent  inquiry  at 
Borrisokane  into  the  scheme  formulated 
by  the  Guardians  of  that  Union  for  the 
erection   of  labourers*  cottages  in  their 
district ;  whether  he  is  aware  that  the 
Guardians,  acting  on  the  representations 
presented   to  them  and  the  Reports  of 
their    sanitary    officers,    sanctioned    and 
approved  of  a  scheme  for  the  erection  of 
32  cottages  within  the  Union  ;  that  this 
scheme  met  with   practically  no  opposi- 
tion from  the  owners  on  whose  lands  the 
cottages  were  proposed   to  be  erected  ; 
and  that,   notwithstanding,  Mr.  Bourke 
rejected  21    out   of  the   entire   number, 
and  if  he  will  state  on   what  grounds  ; 
whether,  out  of  the  14  cottages  approved 
of  in  the   Division   of  Clonghjordan,  13 
were  rejected  ;  and  if  he  is  aware  that  in 
this    division    several     labourers     have 
recently  been  evicted  from  their  previous 
holdings,  and  are  now  without  house  or 
homo  ;  and  that,  as  stated  by  a  Guardian 
(Mr.  Delaney)  at  a  meeting  of  the  Board, 
when  one  poor  man,  who   had   been  dis- 
possessed and  was  at  the  time  only   in 
temporary  shelter  of  a  barn,  complained 
to  the  Inspector,  he  was  told  it  was  good 
enough   for   him  ;  and   whether,  having 
regard  to  the  serious  nature  of  this  case, 
he  will   cause  full  inquiry   to  be   made 
into  all  the  circumstances  ? 

Mr.  J.  MORLEY:  It  is  true,  as 
stated,  that  out  of  32  cottages  included  in 
the  scheme  21  were  rejected  by  the  In- 
spector. Of  these  21  cottages,  13  were 
rejected  on  the  ground  that  the  persons 
for  whom  they  were  intended  at  present 
inhabited  houses  capable  of  being  re- 
paired ;  three  on  the  ground  that  the 
persons  for  whom  they  were  intended  in- 
habited houses  not  unfit  for  human  habi- 
tation, and  not  condemned  by  the  Medical 
Officer  of  Health  ;  two  on  account  of  no 


water  supply  being  near  the  sites  ;  one 
because  the  farm  on  which  it  was  pro- 
posed to  erect  is  too  small ;  one  owing  to 
the  site  being  placed  on  the  wrong  persoii'a 
farm,  and  one  was  withdrawn  at  the  Id- 
quiry.  To  some  of  the  sites  there  was 
considerable  opposition,  but  in  the 
majority  of  cases  no  opposition  was 
raised  in  reference  to  the  houses  occupied 
by  the  13  persons  above-mentioned. 
Mr.  Bourke,  the  Inspector,  reports  as 
follows  : — 

"  The  houses  in  question  are  situated  for  the 
most  part  in  the  towns  of  Borrisokane  and 
Cloughjonlan,  those  in  the  latter  town  being  snb- 
stantial  stone  and  mortar  buildings  two  or  three 
storeys  high  with  slated  roofs.  It  is  true  that 
in  nearly  every  case  a  certain  amount  of  re- 
pairs would  require  to  be  done  to  them  in  order 
to  make  them  comfortable  dwellings;  but  as  the 
Sanitary  Authority  have  iwwer  to  insist  on  the  , 
owners  carrying  out  these  repairs,  if  they  wish 
to  continue  to  let  the  houses,  and  have  also 
power  if  they  see  fit  to  acquire  these  houses  and 
improve  them  themselves,  I  do  not  feel  justified 
in  recommending  that  new  cottages  should  he 
erected  at  the  expense  of  the  ratepayers,  and 
buildings  such  as  I  have  described  allowed  to 
become  untenanted,  as  many  of  the  houses  in 
Cloughjonlan  at  present  are." 

As  to  the  statement  in  paragraph  3  of  the 
question,  out  of  14  cottages  proposed  for 
the  Clonghjordan  Division  10,  and  not 
13,  were  rejected  by  the  Inspector.  The 
Clerk  of  Borrisokane  Union  states  that 
three  labourers  were  evicted  in  Clough- 
jordan  Division  ;  that  for  one  of  them  a 
cottage  is  intended  to  be  erected  ;  that 
another  of  them  was  found  by  the  In- 
spector dwelling  in  a  house  quite  capable 
of  being  repaired,  and  the  third  was  found 
in  a  habitation  which  is  part  of  a  substan- 
tial farm-house.  Mr.  Bourke,  the  Inspector, 
reports  that  he  was  not,  nor  is  ho  aware 
of  any  labourers  in  the  Clonghjordan 
Division  being  without  house  or  home  ; 
and  the  Guardians  of  the  Division  as- 
sured him  that  there  was  ample  accom- 
modation in  the  town  for  all  the  labourers 
dwelling  there,  a  statement  which  the 
Inspector's  own  observation  corroborated. 
The  Inspector  states  that  he  never  told 
any  man  living  in  a  barn  that  it  was 
"  good  enough  for  him."  If  the  Board 
of  Guardians,  who  have  the  result  of  the 
inquiry  and  the  Inspector's  reasons  for 
rejecting  the  cottages  before  them,  are 
able  to  show  that  the  Inspector  was  mis- 
taken or  misinformed  in  any  particular 
instance  they  can,  by  applying  to  the 
Local  Government  Board,  have  the 
re- considered. 
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THE  MERCHANT  SHIPPING  BILL. 
Mr.  HOWELL  (Bp.thnal  Green, 
N.'E.)  :  I  beg  to  ask  the  President  of 
the  Board  of  Trade  whether  the  Merchant 
Shipping  Bill  proposes  to  consolidate 
the  law  relating  to  merchant  shipping  ; 
whether  he  is  aware  that  the  Bill,  and 
the  Schedules  as  drafted,  leaves  three 
clauses^  of  the  principal  Act  of  1854 
unrepealed,  one  also  in  the  repeal  Act  of 
the  same  year,  and  several  clauses  in 
other  and  subsequent  Acts  ;  whether  he 
will  state  to  the  House  his  reasons  for 
this  partial  repeal  ;  and  whether  he  will 
accept  Amendments  to  place  the  un- 
repealed enactments  in  the  Schedule  ? 

•The  president  op  the  BOARD 
OF  TRADE  (Mr.  Mundella,  Sheffield, 
Brightside) :  The  Merchant  Shipping 
Bill,  which  has  now  been  read  a  second 
time,  purposes  to  consolidate  the  various 
Acts  of  Parliament  relating  to  the  Mer- 
cantile Marine,  and  repeals  those  Acts 
80  far  as  thej  are  re-enacted  by  the  Bill. 
Anj  sections  unrepealed  have  been 
allowed  to  remain  in  force  on  the  ground 
that  the  J  do  not  relate  to  merchant 
shipping,  and  refer  to  other  subjects  not 
included  in  consolidation.  The  three 
flections  of  the  Act  of  1854  to  which  the 
hon.  Member  refers  relate,  so  far  as  un- 
repealed, solely  to  fishing  boats  registered 
under  an  Act  passed  in  1868  for  the 
purpose  of  carrying  out  a  Convention 
with  France  ;  another  section  deals  with 
pensions  to  past  officers,  which  would 
be  more  properly  dealt  with  by  a  Statute 
Law  Revision  Act ;  and  the  remaining 
sections  alluded  to  deal  with  subjects 
other  than  merchant  shipping. 

Mr.  HOWELL  :  Is  it  the  fact  that 
Section  16  of  the  Repeal  Act  is  not 
incorporated  in  this  Bill  ? 

•Mr.  mundella  :  I  should  not  like 
to  answer  that  offhand  ;  but  the  hon. 
Member  may  rest  assured  that  the  Joint 
Committee  which  has  to  deal  with  this 
question  will  see  that  this  Bill  consoli- 
dates everything  that  relates  to  merchant 
shipping. 

POOR  LAW   CONSOLIDATION. 

Mr.  HOWELL  :  I  beg  to  ask  the 
President  of  the  Local  Government 
Board  whether,  in  view  of  the  un- 
certainties of  the  law  as  regards  the 
relief  of  the  poor  and  the  administration  of 
the  Poor  Laws,  he  will  introduce  a  Bill 


in  the  next  Session  of  Parliament  to 
consolidate  the  law,  or,  failing  that, 
whether  he  will  cause  a  Digest  of  the 
laws  to  be  prepared,  printed,  and  circu- 
lated to  Members  of  this  House  ? 

Mr.  H.  H.  fowler  :  I  will  submit 
the  suggestion  to  the  Statute  Law  Com- 
mittee, with  a  view  to  their  seeing 
whether  a  consolidation  of  the  Poor 
Laws  can  be  prepared.  But  I  must  tell 
the  hon.  Member  that  the  Acts  and 
Orders  are  very  voluminous. 

Mr.  HOWELL:  Is  there  not  a 
Digest  of  them  at  the  Local  Government 
Board  Offices,  and  would  not  that 
suffice  ? 

Mr.  H.  H.  fowler  :  We  have  no 
Digest. 

MASHONALAND. 

Mr.  WEBSTER  (St.  Pancras,  E.)  :  I 
beg  to  ask  the  Under  Secretary  of  State 
for  the  Colonies  whether  communication 
between  Cape  Colony  and  Mashonaland 
is  now  closed  by  the  Matabele  route  by 
Lo  Bengula  ;  whether  there  is  any  other 
safe  route  at  present  to  Forts  Victoria 
aud  Salisbury  via  Port  Beira  and  the 
Beira  Railway  ;  and  whether  all  postal 
communication  to  the  British  South 
Africa  Company's  territory  goes  by  the 
Beira  route,  and  to  what  extent  that  will 
expedite  the  transmission  of  letters  to  that 
country  ? 

Mr.  S.  BUXTON  :  According  to  all 
our  information,  the  various  land  routes 
into  Mashonaland  are  open.  The  Beira 
route  is  quite  safe  ;  but  the  railway  is  not 
yet  reported  to  be  open,  it  being  under- 
stood that  Mr.  Rhodes  has  started  for 
Beira  with  the  object  of  opening  it.  It 
is  not  believed  that  the  Beira  route  is 
much  used  for  postal  purposes  from  the 
Cape,  and,  even  when  the  railway  is 
opened,  its  use  would  not  expedite  the 
transmission  of  letters. 

Mr.  WEBSTER:  May  I  inquire 
whether  the  Government  have  received 
any  further  information  from  Sir  Henry 
Loch  with  reference  to  Mashonaland  ? 

Mr.  S.  BUXTON  :  Papers  received 
up  to  a  few  days  ago  will,  I  hope,  be 
distributed  on  Monday.  We  have  nothing 
since. 

FUNDS  FOB  TBCHNICAL  INSTRUCTION. 
Mr.  BENSON  (Oxfordshire,  Wood- 
stock :  I  beg  to  ask  the  President  of  the 
Local  Grovernment  Board  whether,  in  the 
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event  of  any  failure  on  the  part  of  Countj 
Councils  to  make  use  of  their  powers 
under  "  The  Local  Taxation  (Customs 
and  Excise  Act,  1890,"  for  the  further- 
ance of  technical  instruction,  the  Govern- 
ment will  consider  the  question  whether 
'  the  whole  fund  dealt  with  by  that  Act 
should  conntinue  to  be  distributed  among 
County  Councils  as  at  present,  or  whe- 
ther some  alteration  of  the  law  is  not 
required  ;  and  whether,  in  considering 
this  question,  the  Government  will  have 
regard  to  the  fact  that  the  assignment  of 
this  fund  to  Local  Authorities  was  not 
proposed  to  Parliament  as  a  measure  of 
relief  to  local  rates  out  of  general  taxa- 
tion, but  for  the  furtherance  of  a  purpose 
of  public  utility  for  which  Local  Authori- 
ties would  not  otherwise  have  had  funds 
available  ? 

Mr.  H.  H.  FOWLER  :  Under  the 
Local  Taxation  Act,  1890,  the  County 
Councils  and  the  Town  Councils  of 
county  boroughs  were  empowered  to 
apply  the  additional  subventions  received 
by  them  under  that  Act  to  purposes  of 
technical  and  intermediate  instruction ; 
but  no  legal  obligation  was  then  imposed 
on  the  Councils  so  to  apply  these  moneys. 
I  am  glad  to  say  that  a  very  large  pro- 
portion of  the  Councils  have  complied 
with  what  may  be  fairly  called  the 
intention  of  Parliament  in  making  these 
additional  grants.  I  find  that  of  62 
counties  in  England  and  Wales  54 
applied  the  whole  of  the  additional  grant 
to  technical  and  intermediate  instruction, 
and  in  the  remaining  eight  counties  a 
portion  of  the  grant  was  so  applied. 
With  regard  to  the  64  county  boroughs, 
50  have  so  applied  the  whole  and  10  a 
part  of  the  amount.  In  one  no  decision 
had  been  arrived  at  by  the  Town 
Council,  and  with  respect  to  the  re- 
maining three  it  is  stated  that,  although 
Returns  have  not  been  received,  it  is 
believed  that  the  whole  amount  has  been 
appropriated  in  this  manner.  A  recent 
Return  has  been  laid  on  the  Table 
giving  the  details  of  the  manner  in 
which  the  Councils  have  devoted  these 
funds  for  the  purposes  of  science,  art, 
technical,  and  manual  instniction.  I 
hope  that  it  will  not  be  necessary  to 
propose  any  legislation  in  order  to  insure 
the  application  of  these  grants  to  technical 
education. 

Mr.  LODER  (Brighton) :  Can  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  inform  the  House 
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'  whether  the  London  County  Council 
have  distributed  a  portion  or  the  whole 
of  the  funds  allotted  to  them  for  the  pur- 
pose of  technical  education  ? 

Mr.  H.  H.  FOWLER  :  I  believe  that 
they  have,  but  I  should  not  like  to  saj 
definitely  without  inquiring.  I  will  tell 
the  hon.  Gentleman  to-morrow. 

Mr.  GIBSON  BOWLES  (Lynn 
Regis)  :  Is  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
aware  that  in  many  instances  the  instruc- 
tion is  of  an  absurdly  elementary  charac- 
ter, such  as  teaching  the  girls  to  grate 
nutmegs  ? 

Mr.  H.  H.  fowler  :  The  Local 
Government  Board  have  no  power  to 
interfere  with  the  County  Council  in 
such  matters. 

POLICE     INTERFERENCE     WITH     THE 
GALBALLY  SHOPKEEPERS. 

Mr.  FINUCANE  (Limerick,  E.)  :  I 
beg  to  ask  the  Chief  Secretary  to  the 
Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland  whether  he 
is  aware  that  several  shopkeepers  of 
Galhally,  County  Limerick,  have  recently 
complained  of  the  undue  interference 
of  Sergeant  Kennedy  with  the  conduct 
of  their  business  on  the  grounds  that  he 
has  often  summoned  farmers  for  having 
left  their  horses  and  carts  outside  the 
doors  of  shopkeepers  whilst  buying 
necessaries,  one  such  summons  having 
been  dismissed  on  12th  April  last, 
although  the  street  has  been  often 
blocked  by  carts  opposite  the  doors  of 
his  friends  and  relatives  ;  is  it  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  Police  Regulations  to 
have  any  member  of  the  Force  serving 
in  a  district  in  which  ho  has  relatives  ; 
and  will  an  investigation  bo  ordered  into 
the  conduct  of  Sergeant  Kennedy  ? 

Mr.  J.  MORLEY:  The  Inspector 
General  reports  that  it  is  not  true  that 
the  shopkeepers  at  the  place  referred  to 
have  recently  complained  of  the  action 
of  Sergeant  Kennedy  for  undue  inter- 
ference with  the  conduct  of  their  busi- 
ness in  the  manner  indicated.  A  sum- 
mons at  the  suit  of  a  constable  was 
dismissed  as  stated  on  the  12th  April 
last.  The  sergeant  has  no  relations  in 
the  district  in  which  he  serves,  and  is  re- 
ported by  the  Constabulary  Authorities 
as  a  most  efficient  member  of  his  rank. 
I  understand  that  one  person  in  the 
locality  claims  to  be  a  connection  of  the 
sergeant,  but  the  sergeant  states  his  onlj 
acquaintance     with     this     person     was 
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through  the  medium  of  the  Petty 
Sessions  Court,  where  he  had  him  fined 
on  two  occasions. 

Mr.  FINUCANE:  I  have  personal 
knowledge  of  the  facts,  which  are 
directly  contrary  to  those  supplied  to  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman.  May  I  submit 
them  to  him  ? 

Mr.  J.  MORLEY  :  If  the  hon.  Gen- 
tleman will  give  me  any  information  I 
will  cause  further  inquiry  to  be  made. 

SESSIONAL    PAPERS. 

Mr.  TOMLINSON  (Preston)  :  In 
the  absence  of  the  hon.  Member  for  West 
Salford,  I  beg  to  ask  the  Secretary  to  the 
Treasury  whether  he  is  aware  of  the  in- 
convenience which  arises  from  the 
absence  of  any  general  Index  to  the 
Sessional  Papers  of  the  House  for  the 
period  1880  to  1889,  similar  to  that 
which  was  ordered  to  be  printed  on  16th 
March,  1880,  for  the  period  1870  to 
1879  ;  whether  he  can  make  arrange- 
ments for  the  issue  of  such  an  Index  at 
an  early  date  ;  and  when  the  annual 
Index  to  the  Sessional  Papers  for  1892  is 
likely  to  be  available  ? 

The  secretary  to  the  TREA- 
SURY (Sir  J.  T.  HiBBERT,  Oldham)  : 
I  am  informed  that  the  compilation  of  the 
general  Index  to  the  Sessional  Papers  of 
the  House  for  the  period  1880  to  1889 
can,  practically,  only  be  proceeded  with 
when  the  House  is  not  sitting;  and, 
though  great  progress  was  made  last 
year,  I  fear  that  the  shortness  of  the 
Recess  this  year  will  retard  the  work,  but 
I  hope  that  it  will  be  completed  next 
year.  A  proof  copy  of  the  annual  Index 
for  1892  has  been  in  use  in  the  Library 
since  February  last,  and  I  hope  that  no 
unnecessary  delay  will  occur  before  the 
final  issue. 

DEFRAUDING  CABMEN. 
Mr.  lough  (Islington,  W.)  :  I  beg 
to  ask  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the 
Home  Department  whether  he  is  aware 
that  one,  Henry  Harris,  solicitor  and  a 
commissioner  for  affidavits,  has  been 
ordered  within  14  days  to  pay  three  cab- 
drivers  sums  varying  from  10s.  to  21  s. 
for  fares,  and  that  he  has  refused  to  com- 
ply with  the  order,  so  that  none  of  these 
poor  men  have  received  either  their 
money  or  the  costs  which  they  have 
necessarily  incurred  ;  whether  he  can 
assist  these  men  ;  and  whether  he  can 


provide  some  means  of  easy  recovery  of 
their  fares  for  cabdrivers  who  have  been 
defrauded  more  than  once  by  the  siime 
individual  ? 

The  secretary  of  STATE  for 
THE  HOME  DEPARTMENT  (Mr. 
AsQUiTH,  Fife,  E.)  :  The  answer  to  the 
first  paragraph  is  in  the  affirmative. 
With  regard  to  the  second  and  third 
paragraphs,  I  regret  that  in  the  existing 
state  of  the  law  I  cannot  assist  the  men, 
but  I  will  take  the  earliest  opportunity 
of  endeavouring  to  amend  the  law.  The 
Chief  Magistrate  reports  to  me  that  in 
the  opinion  of  all  the  Metropolitan 
Magistrates  the  present  state  of  the  law 
ought  to  be  remedied. 

DEPARTMENTAL     COMMITTEE     ON 
QUARRIES. 

Mr.  AINSWORTH  (Cumberland, 
Egremont)  :  I  beg  to  ask  the  Secretary 
of  State  for  the  Home  Department  if  the 
Departmental  Committee  appointed  to 
inquire  into  the  working  of  quarries  has 
made  its  Report,  or  when  it  will  do  so  ? 

Mr.  ASQUITH  :  The  Report  has 
not  yet  been  received  ;  the  inquiry  is  ex- 
pected to  be  finished  before  the  1st  of 
November. 

POSTAL  CLERK  CLAYDON. 

Mr.  MACDONALD  (Tower  Hamlets, 
Bow)  :  I  beg  to  ask  the  Postmaster 
General  whether  a  temporary  clerk 
named  Claydon  was  recently  given  a 
special  increment  of  £60  per  annum, 
bringing  his  salary  up  to  £204  ;  and,  if 
so,  what  special  circumstances  justified 
this  increment ;  and  whether  there  are 
hundreds  of  appointed  clerks,  with  many 
more  years^  service,  receiving  less  salaries 
and  performing  far  more  responsible 
duties. 

The  postmaster  GENERAL 
(Mr.  A.  MoRLEY,  Nottingham,  E.)  :  The 
servants  of  the  late  Submarine  Telegraph 
Company,  of  whom  Mr.  Claydon  was  one, 
were  promised  appointments  on  the  Post 
Office  Establishment,  and  this  promise  it 
was  not  possible  to  redeem  in  Mr.  Clay- 
don^s  case  on  account  of  his  inability  to 
procure  the  medical  certificate  required 
by  the  Civil  Service  Commissioners.  As 
some  compensation  for  his  disappointment, 
he  has  been  given  a  fixed  salary  some- 
what in  advance  of  that  received  by  his 
fellow-officers ;  but  this  salary,  unlike 
theirs,  will  not  progress  by  annual  incre- 
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ments,  neither  will  he  he  entitled  to  pen- 
sion on  retirement. 

OPEN  AIR  MEETINGS  AND  STREET 
OBSTRUCTION. 

Mr.  MACDONALD  :  I  heg  to  ask  the 
Secretary  of  State  for  the  Home  Depart- 
ment whether  the  Metropolitan  Police 
have  instructions  to  regard  all  public 
meetings  held  at  street  corners  and  at- 
tended by  more  than  10  persons  as  ob- 
structive of  traffic  ;  if  not,  could  he  state 
what  are  the  exceptions  and  who  decides 
what  meetings  are  to  be  exceptions,  and 
what  Act  of  Parliament,  if  any,  autho- 
rises these  instructions  ? 
•  Mr.  ASQUITH  :  No ;  the  Metro- 
politan Police  have  no  such  instructions. 
No  meeting  is  interfered  with  by  the 
police  unless  it  occasions  serious  obstruc- 
tion to  the  traffic.  Each  meeting,  there- 
fore, is  judged  on  its  merits,  and  the 
question  whether  it  occasions  serious  ob- 
struction depends  for  an  answer  on  a 
number  of  local  circumstances,  such  as 
the  area  and  position  of  the  place  where 
the  meeting  is  held,  the  amount  of 
traffic,  and  the  like.  I  am  not  aware  of 
any  Act  of  Parliament  that  could  autho- 
rise such  instructions. 

Mr.  MACDONALD  :  Did  not  one  of 
the  Magistrates  in  a  recent  case  hold  that 
all  street  meetings  were  contrary  to  law 
if  attended  by  more  than  10  persons, 
whether  obstructions  were  caused  or 
not  ? 

Mr.  ASQUITH  :  In  reference  to  that 
dictum,  it  would  be  presumptuous  in  me 
to  criticise  the  Magistrate's  exposition  of 
the  law.  In  my  opinion,  however,  the 
police  ought  not  to  interfere  unless  the 
meeting  creates  a  serious  obstruction  to 
traffic. 

H.M.S.  •«  COLOSSUS." 

Mr.  GOURLEY  (Sunderland)  :  I 
beg  to  ask  the  Secretary  to  the  Admiralty 
whether  H.M.S.  Colossus^  whilst  on  her 
way  home  to  pay  off  (after  being  on  the 
Mediterranean  Station  for  three  years), 
owing  to  the  loss  of  the  Victoria  has 
been  ordered  back,  thus  causing  many  of 
the  crew  to  break  their  leave  and  other- 
wise misconduct  themselves,  five  being 
aent  to  prison  at  Malta,  three  placed  in 
cells,  and  others  subjected  to  minor 
punishments ;  and  whether  the  Admiralty 
will  consider  the  advisability  of  not  keep- 
ing the  men  of  this  vessel  so  long  sepa- 
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rated  from  their  relatives  in  a  time  of 
peace  ? 

The  secretary  to  the  ADMI- 
RALTY (Sir  U.  Kay-Shdttleworth, 
Lancashire,  Clitheroe) :  The  Colossus 
was  on  her  way  home  when,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  loss  of  the  Victoria^  it  was 
necessary  to  detain  her  on  the  station  for 
some  time  longer,  in  the  interests  of  the 
Public  Service.  No  Report  has  been 
received  of  such  misconduct  on  the  part 
of  the  crew  as  is  suggested  in  the  ques- 
tion. H.M.S.  Anson  was  conmaissioned 
on  the  12th  instant,  and  will  shortly 
relieve  the  Colossus, 

Mr.  GIBSON  BOWLES  :  Can  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  say  why  the  Tron 
falgar^  which  was  commissioned  after  the 
Colossus^  was  relieved  before  her  ? 

Sir  U.  KAY-SHUTTLEWORTH  : 
I  must  ask  for  notice  of  that  question. 

» 

H.M.S.  "  CAMPERDOWN." 
Mr.  GOURLEY  :  I  beg  to  ask  the 
Secretary  to  the  Admiralty  if  he  can  in- 
form the  House  the  cost  of  the  damage 
sustained  by  the  Camperdown  arising 
out  of  the  collision  with  the  Victoria  in- 
clusive and  exclusive  of  the  cost  of  the 
crew  ;  whether  it  is  true  that  the  "A** 
frame  of  the  port  propeller  shafting  is  so 
damaged  as  to  necessitate  the  return  of 
the  vessel  to  the  United  Kingdom  for 
repairs,  there  being  neither  facilities  or 
plant  for  doing  the  work  at  Malta  ;  and 
whether  the  Admiralty  in  future  will 
provide  that  vessels  of  this  and  all  other 
classes  shall  always  have  on  board  spare 
shafting  propellers  and  other  spare  gear 
which  cannot  be  obtained  in  the  event  of 
accident  abroad  ? 

Sir  U.  KAY-SHUTTLEWORTH  : 
The  actual  cost  is  not  yet  known,  but  the 
estimate  for  repairing  the  damage  to  the 
Camperdown  is  £2,500.  A  slight  defect, 
unconnected  with  the  collision,  has  been 
discovered  in  the  "A"  frame  which 
carries  the  port  propeller  shafting.  This 
can  be  remedied  without  bringing  the 
ship  home.  Spare  gear,  including 
spare  propeller-blades,  are  carried  by  all 
Her  Majesty's  ships  to  the  extent  which 
experience  has  shown  to  be  desirable. 
The  Camperdow7i  had  spare  shafting 
also. 

ST.  KATHERINE'S  HOSPITAL. 
Mr.  CREMER:  I    beg    to   ask   the 
hon.  Member  for  Merionethshire,   as  a 
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Charitj  Commissioner,  whether  any  effort 
is  being  made  to  give  effect  to  the  recom- 
mendations contained  in  the  Report 
which  Mr.  Skirrow,  years  ago,  presented 
to  the  Charity  Commissioners  concerning 
the  manner  in  which  the  funds  of  St. 
Katherine*8  Hospital,  in  the  Regent's 
Park,  were  being  appropriated  ;  whether 
the  present  master  receives  a  stipend  of 
£1,200  per  year,  and  lives  in  the  house 
assigned  to  him  as  an  official  residence, 
or  lets  it,  as  his  predecessor  did,  for 
£700  per  year,  and  adds  that  amount  to 
his  stipend  ;  what  are  the  duties  of  his 
office  ;  whether  the  brethren  who  receive 
£300  and  the  sisters  who  receive  £200 
per  annum  now  reside  in  the  houses 
allotted  to  them  or  let  the  houses  and 
receive  the  rents  ;  bow  many  boys  and 
girls  are  being  educated  out  of  the  funds 
of  the  hospital  ;  how  much  of  the  endow- 
ment is  expended  upon  education,  and 
how  much  upon  salaries,  gifts,and  expenses 
of  management ;  and  why  the  scheme 
for  the  reform  of  the  hospital,  which  was 
prepared  years  ago  by  the  Charity  Com- 
missioners and  practically  endorsed  by 
the  School  Board  for  London,  which 
inquired  into  the  endowments  of  the 
hospital,  has  not  been  carried  into  effect  ? 
•The  parliamentary 
CHARITY  COMMISSIONER  (Mr. 
T.  E.  Ellis,  Merionethshire)  :  As  it 
has  more  than  once  been  stated,  in  reply 
to  qaestions  put  by  the  hon.  Member, 
the  Commissioners  have  no  power  to 
deal  by  scheme  with  St.  Katherine^s 
Hospital,  except  upon  a  sufficient  appli- 
cation. No  such  application  has  been 
made  to  them.  The  master  receives  the 
salary  of  £1,200  a  year,  including  an 
allowance  of  £400  in  respect  of  house 
rent.  The  house  assigned  as  the 
master's  residence  was  sold  in  the  year 

1888,  and  the  proceeds  added 
to  the  general  endowment  of  the 
hospital.  The  Commissioners  have  no 
other  information  as  to  the  duties  of  the 
office  of  master  than  that  which  is  con- 
tained in  the  documents  already  before 
Parliament  —  namely,  Mr.  Skirrow^s 
Report  presented  to  the  House  of  Lords 
in  1866,  the  Report  of  the  Royal  Com- 
mission presented  to  both  Houses  of 
Parliament  in  1871,  and  the  Rules  by 
which  the  hospital  is  governed,  which 
were  laid  on  the  Table  of  the  House  in 

1889.  The  Commissioners  have  no  in- 
fonnation   as   to   the   residence    of    the 


brethren  and  sisters  ;  nor  are  they  aware 
how  many  boys  and  girls  are  now  being 
educated  out  of  the  funds  of  the  hospital. 
The  expenditure  of  the  endowment  is 
apportioned  as  follows  in  the  accounts 
for  the  year  1892  : — Education,  £561 ; 
salaries,  £3,209  ;  gifts,  £190  ;  expenses 
of  management,  £3,193.  The  Charitv 
Commissioners  have  prepared  no  such 
scheme  as  is  suggested  by  the  question. 
The  Charity  Commissioners  cannot  deal 
with  this  Charity, except  with  the  consent 
of  the  majority  of  the  Governors.  I 
regret  that  consent  has  not  been  given 
to  deal  with  what  seems  to  me  to  be  a 
scandal. 

•Mr.  CREMER  :  May  I  ask  whether, 
in  view  of  the  extraordinary  statements 
made  by  the  hon.  Gentleman  concerning 
the  waste  and  extravagance  in  this 
Charity,  and  in  view  of  the  fact  that  one 
of  the  Charity  Commissioners,  Mr. 
Skirrow,  made  a  Report  on  the  hospital 
some  years  ago,  the  Charity  Commis- 
sioners will  not  deem  it  part  of  their 
duty  to  take  immediately  the  neteessary 
steps  to  reform  the  institution  ? 

•Mr.  T.  E.  ELLIS:  Whatever  may 
be  the  views  of  the  Charity  Commis- 
sioners on  the  matter,  they  cannot  deal 
with  this  Charity,  because,  according  to  the 
law,  they  have  no  authority  to  make 
schemes  for  Charities  whose  incomes 
exceed  £50,  except  with  the  permission 
of  the  Governing  Body  of  that  Charity. 
The  Commissioners  have  tried  on  several 
occasions  to  secure  legislation  altering 
this,  but  unfortunately  they  have  failed. 

Mr.  BRUNNER  (Cheshire,  North- 
wich)  :  Will  the  hon.  Gentleman  invite 
the  Governing  Body  of  this  Charity  to 
make  the  application  to  which  he  refers  ? 

•Mr.  T.  E.  ELLIS  :  An  invitation  has, 
I  believe,  been  made,  but  has  not  been 
accepted. 

•Mr.  C.  WILLIAMS  :  Is  the  master 
of  the  hospital  a  clergyman  or  a  lay- 
man ? 

•Mr.  T.  E.  ELLIS  :  I  cannot  say,  but 
will  obtain  the  information  if  the  hon. 
Gentleman  desires  it. 

THE  SALE  OF  DISEASED  MEAT  IN 

LONDON. 

Mr.  F.  FRYE  (Kensington,  N.)  :  I 
beg  to  ask  the  President  of  the  Local 
Government  Board  whether  he  is  aware 
that  two  men,  named  John  May  and 
John  Palmer,  dealers  in  meat,  are  now 
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awaiting  their  trial  on  a  charge  of  having 
sold  at  their. shops,  situate  at  Charter- 
house Street,  Clerkenwell,  diseased  meat 
to  retail  hutchers  in  London  ;  and 
whether  he  has  any  reason  to  believe 
that  diseased  meat  is  being  sold  to  an 
alarming  extent,  and  that  this  traffic  has 
been  going  on  in  this  street  for  many 
years  ;  whether  he  is  aware  that  the 
matter  has  been  under  the  consideration 
of  the  City  Commissioners  of  Sewers  and 
the  Inspectors  of  Meat  of  the  Central 
Meat  Market  who  knew  of  these  sales, 
but  are  powerless  to  interfere,  Charter- 
house Street  being  outside  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  City  ;  and  what  steps  he  proposes 
to  take  in  the  matter  ? 

Mr.  H.  H.  fowler  :  I  am  inquiring 
into  this  matter.  The  question  only 
appeared  on  the  Paper  for  the  first  time 
this  morning,  and  I  have  no  information 
on  the  subject. 

HYDRAULIC    CRANES    FOR    MAIL 
TRANSFERENCE. 

Mr.  field  (Dublin,  St.  Patrick's) :  I 
beg  to  ask  the  Postmaster  General  whe- 
ther he  is  aware  that,  although  the 
Dublin  Steam  Packet  Company  offered 
some  years  ago  to  erect  hydraulic  cranes, 
and  although  the  Dublin,  Wicklow,  and 
Wexford  Railway  Company  built  special 
vans  to  enable  the  quick  mechanical 
transference  of  the  mails  from  the  jetty 
to  the  steamer,  the  Government  and  the 
London  and  North  Western  Railway 
opposed  this  expediting  arrangement,  and 
refused  to  sanction  its  introduction  ;  and 
whether  this  matter  will  be  recon- 
sidered ? 

Mr.  a.  MORLEY  :  The  transfer  of 
the  mails  to  and  from  the  steamers  and 
the  trains  at  Holyhead  and  Kingstown 
by  machinery  has  been  under  considera- 
tion again  and  again  for  many  years 
past  ;  but  the  saving  of  time  is  ex- 
tremely problematical,  and,  apart  from 
the  question  of  expense,  there  are 
practical  difficulties,  which  the  Depart- 
ment has  never  yet  seen  its  way  to  over- 
come. Under  the  present  plan  of  load- 
ing and  unloading  by  means  of  porters, 
the  mails,  which  are  of  very  varying 
bulk  and  weight,  are  packed  in  the  trains 

in  such  a  wav  as  to  facilitate   the   sort- 

* 

ing  duties  which  have  to  be  performed 
en  ToutBy  and  the  subsequent  disposal  of 
bags  for  roadside  stations.  A  transfer 
in    crates    would  be   less   convenient  in 

Mr.  F.  Frye 


many  respects,  and  not  only  would  vans 
of  a  special  construction  be  required,  but 
also  additional  vans,  which  would  in- 
crease the  weight  of  the  trains,  and  tend 
to  hinder  the  observance  of  punc- 
tuality. 

IRISH  POOR  LAW  DIETARY. 

Mr.  field  :  I  beg  to  ask  the 
Chief  Secretary  to  the  Lord  Lieu- 
tenant of  Ireland  whether  he  will 
take  measures  to  have  the  dietary  scale 
of  Irish  Poor  Law  Unions  raised  and 
put  on  the  same  basis  as  those  of  Great 
Britain ;  and  whether  he  will  also 
inquire  into  the  general  treatment  of  the 
inmates,  particularly  respecting  those 
over  60  years  of  age,  in  Ireland,  and 
have  them  treated  on  a  similar  system 
with  that  prevailing  in  England  and 
Scotland  ? 

Mr.  J.  MORLEY  :  I  have  already 
told  my  hon.  Friend  that  I  hope  to  have 
an  opportunity  of  discussing  this  matter 
with  the  Irish  Local  Government  Board 
in  a  week  or  two,  and  I  should  not  like  to 
express  any  opinion  till  I  have  done  so, 
nor  can  I  grant  the  Return  of  which  the 
hon.  Member  has  given  notice  until  I  see 
how  the  land  lies. 

Mr.  field  :  I  will  not  move  for  the 
Return  till  next  Session. 

STAFF    COLLEGE     EXAMINATION 

PAPERS. 

Mr.  POWELL  WILLIAMS  (Bir- 
mingham, S.)  :  I  beg  to  ask  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  for  War  whether  he  is 
aware  that  doubts  have  arisen  as  to  the 
meaning  of  the  words  "  Geography  of 
Europe  south  of  the  Danube  and  west  of 
the  Rhine,"  in  A.  O.,  138,  with  regard  to 
the  next  Staff  College  examination  ;  and 
whether  he  will  issue  a  more  definite 
description  of  the  area  to  be  studied  ? 

•Mr.  CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN  : 
The  words  are  undoubtedly  rather  vague, 
and  the  Director  General  of  Military 
Education  will  issue  a  full  description  of 
the  area  in  question. 

THE  BECHUANALAND  PROTECTORATB. 
Mr.  a.  C.  MORTON  (Peterborough) : 
I  beg  to  ask  the  Under  Secretary  of 
State  for  the  Colonies  whether  the  Go- 
vernment have  agreed  to  give  a  grant  of 
£20,000  per  annum  for  10  years  (on 
conditions)  towards  the  proposed  railway 
extension    in    the    Bechuanaland    Pro- 
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tectorate  ;  and  whether  he  is  aware  that 
the  late  Groyernment  refused  to  give  aoj 
such  grant  without  the  preyious  consent 
of  the  House  of  Commons,  as  set  out  in 
telegram  of  11th  June,  1892,  and  in  letter 
of  Uth  June,  1892  ? 

Mr.   S.  BUXTON  :  As  regards  the 
first  part  of  the  question,  I  have  to  state 
that  Her  Majestj^s    Grovemment   have 
intimated   their  willingness,  on    certain 
conditions,  to  approve  of  the  Bechuana- 
land Government  subsidising  the    rail- 
way extension  in  question.     The  subsidy 
would,  if  granted,  amount  to  £10,000  a 
year  for  10  years  on  the  completion  to 
the   satisfaction    of    the    Bechuanaland 
Government  of  the  railway  to  Gaborone's, 
with  the  addition  of  a  similar  amount  for 
a  similar  period  on  the  completion  of  the 
line  to    Palapye.      The    grant    of.    the 
subsidy  would  not  involve  any  additional 
charge  to  Imperial  Funds,  as  the  greater 
facility   of  transport   would  enable   the 
Bechuanaland    Government     to      effect 
savings    equal     to    or     exceeding    the 
subsidy — apart    from     the    increase    of 
revenue  that  might  be  expected  to  result 
from  the  opening  up  of  the  country  to 
settlers,  and  apart  from  the  strategic  and 
other  advantages  arising   from   railway 
connection   between   the    Southern   and 
Northern    Protectorates.     The    possibi- 
lity of  the  Bechuanaland    Government 
entering  into  such  an  agreement,  and  its 
ability  to  fulfil  it  if  made,  must  depend 
on  the  willingness  of  this  House  to  con- 
tinue the  annual  Bechuanaland  Grant  in 
Aid ;   and  as  to  this  Her  Majesty's  Go- 
Temment   have  not  committed  and  can- 
not  commit    the    House  of    Commons, 
which,  of  course,  remains  free  to  approve 
or  refuse  the  Votes  in  Supply,  as  pro- 
posed by  the  Government.     No  agree- 
ment  has  yet  been  made  between    the 
Bechuanaland  Government  and  the  Rail- 
way Company ;    and   it   is    understood 
that   the  latter  is  not  yet    in    a    posi- 
tion  to  commit  itself  to  concluding  the 
proposed   Agreement,  or  to  making  the 
sul^idised  extension.     In  regard  to  the 
second  part  of  the  question,    I  have  to 
observe   that    the    attitude    of  the  late 
Government      appears     to    have    been 
correct,    and   not    to    have  differed    in 
substance   from  that  of  the  present  Go- 
vernment. 

Mr.  a.  C.  MORTON  :  May  I  ask 
if  it  is  the  intention  of  the  Government 
to  obtain  the  assent  of  the  House  of 


Commons  to  the  Agreement  before  it  is 
finally  signed  ? 

Mr.  S.  BUXTON  :  No.  This  Agree- 
ment, if  made,  will  be  in  the  same  posi- 
tion as  other  subsidies  of  a  somewhat 
like  nature.  The  House  of  Commons 
can,  of  course,  refuse  to  pass  it  ulti- 
mately. 

Mr.  a.  C.  MORTON :  My  question 
was  whether  the  Government  intended 
to  ask  the  assent  of  the  House  of 
Commons  to  the  Agreement  before  it  was 
signed,  and  not  afterwards  ? 

Mr.  S.  BUXTON  :  No. 

•Sir  C.  W.  DILKE  (Gloucester, 
Forest  of  Dean)  :  There  is  a  sum  in  the 
Estimates  of  £100,000  for  the  Bechuana- 
land Protectorate.  Last  year  £18,000 
was  returned  out  of  a  like  grant ;  yet  the 
same  amount  is  asked  for  this  year.  Will 
it  be  in  Order  to  discuss  the  question  of 
this  railroad  on  the  Vote  in  Aid  of  the 
Bechuanaland  Government  ? 

Mr.  S.  BUXTON :  The  Grant  in 
Aid  of  the  Bechuanaland  Government 
affords  an  opportunity  for  raising  any 
question  of  administration  for  which  the 
Colonial  Office  is  more  or  less  responsible ; 
and  under  these  conditions,  no  doubt,  a 
Debate  might  be  raised.  But  there  is 
no  grant  towards  the  railroad  in  the 
Votes  for  this  year,  nor  is  there  likely  to 
be  for  some  years  to  come. 

Mr.  barrow  (Southwark,  Ber- 
mondsey)  :  What  is  the  length  of  the 
line  ? 

Mr.  S.  BUXTON  :  When  completed 
it  will  be  about  400  miles  long. 

Mr.  PAUL  (Edinburgh,  S.)  :  If  a 
saving  is  not  made,  and  there  is  a  con- 
sequent deficit  in  the  Revenues  of 
Bechunaland,  who  will  make  that  deficit 
good? 

Mr.  S.  BUXTON  :  The  proposition 
is  that  the  Government  of  Bechunaland 
will  be*  able  to  produce  savings  which 
will  not  only  meet  the  guarantee  to  be 
given,  but  will  probably  be  in  excess  of 
it.  But  if  there  is  a  deficit  it  will  have 
to  come  out  of  the  Grant  in  Aid. 

Mr.  a.  C.  MORTON  :  Would  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  put  down 
the  Bechuanaland  Vote  for  discussion  at 
a  reasonable  hour  ? 

The  chancellor  of  the  EX- 
CHEQUER (Sir  W.  Harcourt, 
Derby)  :  They  say  that  at  night  all  cats 
are  gray ;  and  at  this  period  of  the 
Session  all  hours  are  reasonable. 
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Mr.  a.  C.  MORTON:  Does  the 
right  hoD.  Gentleman  consider  that  a 
reasonable  answer  ? 

[No  reply  was  given.] 

NAVAL  EXPENDITURE. 

Mr.  POWELL  WILLIAMS :  In  the 
absence  of  the  hon.  Member  for  West 
Belfast,  I  beg  to  ask  the  Secretary  to 
the  Admiralty  what  was  the  total  sum, 
whether  derived  from  a  cash  provision 
or  otherwise,  expended  during  the  last 
financial  year  upon  construction  for  the 
Royal  Navy  ;  and  by  what  amount  does 
such  sum  exceed  or  fall  short  of  the  sum 
to  be  expended  during  the  current  year  ? 
•Sir  U.  KAY-SHUTTLE  worth  : 
The  estimated  expenditure  from  cash 
provision  and  otherwise  upon  new  con- 
struction in  1893-4  (exclusive  of  contract 
ships  building  under  the  Naval  Defence 
Act,  the  charge  for  which  falls  on  the 
Consolidated  Fund,  and  is  spread  equally 
over  seven  years)  is  £2,398,600.  To 
this  ought  to  be  added  the  provision  of 
£46,125  made  under  Vote  8  (see  footnote, 
page  164  of  the  Esthnates)  for  Trans- 
ferable Gun-mountings  and  Auxiliary 
Machinery  for  the  New  Ships,  making  a 
total  of  £2,443,725,  as  compared  with  the 
actual  expenditure  of  £2,268,000  in 
1892-3,  or  an  increased  estimated  ex- 
penditure in  the  current  year  of  about 
£175,000.  The  difference  between  these 
figures  and  those  given  on  September  1, 
in  reply  to  my  hon.  Friend  the  Member 
for  Gateshead,  is  due  to  two  causes — 
first,  the  inclusion  in  1893-4  of  £50,000, 
being  savings  from  previous  years ; 
secondly,  the  substitution  in  the  case  of 
1892-3  of  the  ascertained  actual  expendi- 
ture (per  Expense  Accounts)  for  the 
cash  provision  made  in  the  Estimates. 

CHOLERA  AND  RUSSUN  IMMIGRANTS. 
Mr.  MACDONA  (Southwark, 
Rotherhithe)  :  I  beg  to  ask  the  President 
of  the  Local  Government  Board  whether 
he  is  aware  that  101  immigrants  from 
cholera  districts  in  Russia  arrived  in  the 
Thames  on  1 3th  instant  on  the  steamship 
Adler  and  85  from  Bremen  ;  that  the 
steamship  Ellida  with  26  from  Libau  also 
arrived  in  the  Thames  at  the  same  time  ; 
whether  he  is  aware  that  all'  these  are 
Russian  and  Polish  Jews,  and  most  of 
them  immigrants  of  the  poorer  class 
coming  from  cholera-stricken  districts  ; 
whether     the    Government     has    given 


orders  for  the  bedding  and  filthy  ragB 
coming  with  these  immigrants  to  be 
disinfected  or  destroyed;  and  whether, 
while  the  danger  of  an  outbreak  of 
cholera  exists,  the  Government  will  take 
such  measures  as  will  immediately  pre- 
vent any  further  immigration  of  foreign 
paupers  into  this  country  ? 

Mr.  H.  H.  FOWLER  :  I  understand 
that  Russian  immigrants  have  been 
arriving  in  the  Thames  from  Bremen, 
Memel,  and  Libau,  and  that  the  Medical 
Officer  of  the  Port  of  London  prohibited 
the  landing  of  75  of  the  85  immigrants 
from  Bremen  and  of  the  26  from  Libau, 
pending  their  furnishing  satisfactory 
evidence  as  to  their  addresses.  If  the 
bedding  and  clothing  of  the  immigrants 
are  in  a  filthy  state  they  could  not  be 
delivered  outside  or  landed,  except  on 
conditions  as  to  disinfection  or  destruo- 
tion.  From  the  point  of  view  of  public 
health,  the  measures  embodied  in  the 
Board^s  Regulations,  which  the  Board 
believe  are  most  efficiently  carried  oat  in 
the  Port  of  London,  appear  to  be  sufficient. 
I  may  add  that  the  Local  Government 
Board  understand  that  the  German 
Authorities  retain  under  medical  observa- 
tion for  seven  days  all  Russian  Jews 
crossing  the  frontier  ;  two  more  days' 
detention  generally  takes  place  at  Berlin, 
during  which  time  they  are  cleansed  and 
their  clothing  disinfected  ;  and,  finally, 
before  proceeding  to  German  outports, 
they  are  again  medically  inspected. 

IRISH  NATIONAL  BOARD  SCHOOLS. 

Mr.  MANDEVILLE  (Tipperary,  S.): 
I  beg  to  ask  the  Chief  Secretary  to  the 
Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland  is  there  any- 
thing in  the  Rules  regarding  vested 
schools  under  the  National  Board  in 
Ireland  to  prevent  their  being  used  as 
circulating  libraries  on  Sundays  ? 

Mr.  J.  MORLEY  :  I  am  informed  by 
the  Commissioners  of  National  Education 
that  under  the  Rules  referred  to  they 
could  not  permit  the  use  of  vested 
national  schools  as  circulating  libraries, 
as  such  libraries  are  not  intended  exclu- 
sively for  the  education  of  the  children 
attending  national  schools — a  requirement 
which  is  enjoined  by  the  Rules. 

POOR  LAW   COMMISSION   REPORT,  1834. 

Mr.  POWELL  WILLIAMS  :  In  the 

absence  of  the  hon.  Member  for  North 

St.  Pancras,  I  beg  to  ask  the  President 
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of  the  Local  Government  Board  whether 
he  will  have  the  Poor  Law  Commis- 
sioners' First  Report  of  1834  reprinted  in 
a  convenient  form  and  circulated  amongst 
Memhers  of  the  House,  and  sold  to  the 
public  at  a  cheap  price,  as  such  Report 
contains  valuable  information  on  important 
questions  now  very  much  discussed  in  the 
country  ? 

Mr.  H.  H.  fowler  :  The  Report 
referred  to  was  reprinted  and  issued  as  a 
Parliamentary  Paper  in  1885,  at  the  price 
of  2s.  5d. 

Mr.  POWELL  WILLIAMS  :  I 
understand  that  it  is  out  of  print. 

Mr.  H.  H.  fowler  :  That  is  not 
asked  in  the  question.  I  have  reason  to 
believe  there  are  plenty  of  copies,  but  I 
will  inquire. 

AUXILIARY  LETTER  CARRIERS. 

Mr.  butcher  (York)  :  I  beg  to 
ask  the  Postmaster  General  what  qualifi- 
cations or  services  are  necessary  before 
an  auxiliary  letter  carrier  is  rais^  to  the 
position  of  a  postman,  entitled  to  pension 
and  allowances  ;  and  whether  some 
auxiliary  letter  carriers  receive  certain 
special  allowances,  while  others  do  not ; 
and,  if  so,  what  is  the  reason  for  such  a 
difference  ? 

Mr.  a.  MORLEY  :  All  auxiliary 
postmen  who  conduct  themselves  well, 
and  fulfil  the  conditions  prescribed  by  the 
Civil  Service  Commissioners,  are  ap- 
pointed established  postmen  as  oppor- 
tunity offers.  In  the  few  cases  in  which 
an  auxiliary  postman  receives  a  special 
allowance,  it  is  for  some  special  duty 
which  he  performs  in  addition  to  his 
regular  duty  as  auxiliary. 

DISCHARGES  OF   WORKMEN   FROM 
DEVONPORT  DOCKYARD. 

Mr.  E.  J.  C.  MORTON  (Devonport)  : 
I  beg  to  ask  the  Secretary  of  State  for 
War  whether  it  is  the  case  that  a  dis- 
charge of  workmen  under  the  War  Office 
at  the  Gun  Wharf  at  Devonport  is  in  con- 
templation ;  whether  he  is  aware  that 
a  Trades  Union  among  these  workmen 
has  been  recently  formed,  and  the  work- 
men attribute  the  discharges  alleged  to 
be  in  contemplation  to  the  establishment 
of  the  Union  ;  and  whether  he  will 
undertake  that  no  man  shali^  'uffer  or  be 
discharged  on  the  groiu^te  ^^  ^^  ^s  & 
member  of  the  Union  2/vei  ^^^ 


The  financial  SECRETARY 
TO  THE  WAR  OFFICE  (Mr.  Woodall, 
Hanley)  :  The  only  discharges  con- 
templated at  Devonport  are  those  of  a 
few  men  who  were  taken  on  temporarily 
on  account  of  extra  work  during  the 
camping  season.  Workmen  are  entirely 
mistaken  in  supposing  that  they  are  in 
.any  way  prejudiced  by  being  members 
of  Trade  Unions  ;  and  they  may  rest 
assured  that  they  will  not  suffer  in  any 
way  on  that  account. 

THE  ROYAL  NIGER  COMPANY. 

Mr.  T.  BAYLEY  (Derbyshire, 
Chesterfield) :  I  beg  to  ask  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs  if  he  will 
make  inquiries  into  the  definite  charges 
made  by  Mr.  W.  E.  Jinks,  in  a  letter 
which  appeared  in  the  Liverpool  news- 
papers of  13th  September,  where  he 
states  that  Mr.  Wallace  and  Mr.  ServeU 
servants  of  the  Royal  Niger  Company, 
when  the  Natives  under  their  charge 
laid  down  their  arms,  and  wanted  to  be 
sent  back  to  their  homes  because  thev 
had  not  sufficient  food  and  water,  the 
head  man  of  the  Natives  and  17  others 
were  killed  and  many  wounded,  and  that 
Sir  James  Marshall,  who  is  in  the 
employ  of  the  Company,  has  stated  that 
he  did  not  consider  the  men  were  in  the 
wrong ;  that  in  a  Memorial  to  Her 
Majesty^s  Representative  at  Lagos, 
signed  by  over  100  merchants  and 
ministers  of  all  denominations  and  36 
Native  Chiefs,  in  which  they  direct 
attention  to  the  case  of  the  men  who 
were  recently  disarmed,  enclosed  in  a 
compound,  and  shot  down  at  Lokoja, 
because  they  refused  to  continue  a 
dangerous  journey,  in  which  they  had 
already  suffered  the  greatest  privations  ; 
and  if  he  has  seen  the  Memorial  ? 
•The  under  SECRETARY  of 
STATE  FOR  FOREIGN  AFFAIRS 
(Sir  E.  Grey,  Northumberland,  Ber- 
wick) :  This  is  not  a  new  case  ;  a  ques- 
tion respecting  it  was  put  and  answered 
in  the  House  on  the  1 4th  of  December, 
1888.  It  was  inquired  into,  and  the 
result  went  to  show  that  if  very  severe 
measures  had  not  been  taken  the  Mission 
Station  would  have  been  destroyed. 

THE    FEATHERSTONE    RIOTS. 
Mr.  NUSSEY    (Pontefract)  :  I   beg 
to  ask  the  Secretary  of    State  for   the 
Home  Department  whether  his  attention 
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has  been  directed  to  the  verdict  of  the 
jury  in  the  case  of  the  inquest  on  the 
men  killed  at  the  riots  at  Feathers  tone, 
which  took  place  on  Thursday,  7th 
September ;  whether  he  is  aware  that 
the  jury  unanimously  agreed  that  had  the 
district  not  been  deprived  of  police,  who 
had  been  sent  to  Doncaster  Races,  there 
would  have  been  no  necessity  for  the 
presence  of  the  military  ;  whether  he  is 
aware  that  the  jury,  while  regretting  that 
such  extreme  measures  as  firing  on  the 
crowd  had  been  adopted  by  the  autho- 
rities, refused  to  give  a  verdict  in  the 
case  of  James  Gibbs  as  to  whether  it 
was  justifiable  homicide  or  not  ;  and 
whether  he  will  direct  that  a  full  inquiry 
shall  be  held  as  to  the  measures  taken  for 
the  preservation  of  peace  ? 

Mr.  ASQUITH  :  I  am  aware  that 
in  the  inquest  to  which  my  hon.  Friend 
refers  the  jury  expressed  their  opinion 
to  the  effect  stated  in  the  2nd  and  3rd 
paragraphs  of  the  question.  In  the 
inquest  in  the  case  of  James  Duggan, 
the  other  of  the  two  men  who  were 
killed,  the  jury  returned  a  verdict  of 
justifiable  homicide.  1  have  called  for 
the  depositions  taken  at  both  inquests 
and  a  full  Report  of  all  the  proceedings. 
Until  I  have  had  an  opportunity  of 
reading  and  carefully  considering  the 
evidence,  and  obtaining  such  further  in- 
formation as  then  appears  to  me  to 
bear  upon  the  question,  I  must  defer 
answering  my  hon.  Friend's  concluding 
inquiry. 

THE   INDIAN  IBUDGET. 

Mr.  NAOROJI  (Finsbury,  Central)  : 
I  beg  to  ask  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  whether,  in  view  of  the 
inconvenience  which  is  being  caused  to 
Members  by  not  knowing  which  Amend- 
ment will  come  first  on  the  Indian  Budget, 
he  will,  to-morrow,  fi^  a  day  for  the 
Committee,  so  that  the  ballot  for  pre- 
cedence of  Amendments  may  take  place 
on  Monday  ? 

Sir  W.  HARCOURT  :  On  Monday. 

Sir  J.  GORST  (Cambridge  Uni- 
versity) :  The  right  hon.  Gentleman 
yesterday  said  the  Debate  on  the  Indian 
Budget  would  be  taken  on  the  same  day 
as  the  Second  Reading  of  the  Appro- 
priation Bill.  Would  it  not  be  more 
convenient  to  commence  it  on  the  day 
appointed  for  the  Committee  stage  of 
that  Bill  ? 


Mr.  Nussey 


Sir  W.  HARCOURT :  I  shall  have 
something  to  say  about  that  presently. 

NEW  ANTRIM   CBMBTEBY. 

Mr.  SEXTON  (Kerry,  N.)  :  I  beg 
to  ask  the  Chief  Secretary  to  the  Loid 
Lieutenant  of  Ireland  whether  he  is 
aware  that  Mr.  J.  K.  Miller,  of  Mucka- 
more.  County  Antrim,  on  calling  at  the 
office  of  the  clerk  of  the  Antrim  Union,  on 
the  26th  June  last,  in  order  to  purchase 
a  grave  in  the  New  Antrim  Cemetery  for 
the  interment  of  his  child,  found  no  one 
in  attendance ;  and,  on  a  second  yisil, 
and  after  waiting  half-an-hour,  was  in- 
formed by  a  porter  that  the  clerk  of  Uie 
Union,  and  also  the  master,  had  gone  to 
Oldstone  Fair,  and  that  the  time  of  their 
return  was  uncertain  ;  and  that  Mr.  Miller, 
as  a  last  resource,  applied  to  the  care- 
taker at  the  cemetery,  who  at  first  refused 
to  open  the  grave  or  receive  payment 
except  on  an  order  from  the  clerk,  but 
eventually  yielded  on  the  request  of  a 
medical  man  who  happened  to  be  present ; 
whether  he  is  also  aware  that  the 
Guardians,  whilst  acknowledging  receipt 
of  the  payment,  refuse  to  give  Mr.  Miller 
the  usual  certificate  of  ownership  of  the 
grave,  and  call  upon  him  to  attend  before 
them  and  explain  why  he  said  he  would 
report  their  officials  for  neglect  of  duty ; 
and  what  action  the  Local  Govern- 
ment Board  will  take  on  Mr.  Miller's 
complaints  ?  ^ 

Mr.  J.  MORLEY  :  The  occurrences 
referred  to  in  the  first  paragraph  took 
place  on  the  13th  June,  and  the  facts  are 
generally  as  stated.  The  Rule  requires 
that  one  day^s  notice  should  be  given  to 
the  caretaker  prior  to  an  interment,  except 
in  certain  cases,  of  which,  however,  the 
present  was  not  one.  It  is  a  fact  that  the 
clerk  to  the  Burial  Board  accepted  pay- 
ment of  the  fee  through  the  caretaker, 
and  sent  Mr.  Miller  a  receipt  for  the 
same,  but  it  is  not  the  fact,  I  am  told, 
that  the  Board  have  called  upon  him 
to  attend  before  them  and  explain  his 
conduct.  The  Burial  Board  require  him 
to  make  a  formal  application  to  them  for 
a  certificate  of  ownership,  as  that  has 
been  the  procedure  hitherto  adopted. 
The  Burial  Board  certified  that  the  care- 
taker has  no  power  to  let  graves,  and 
that  applici^t^ion  should  be  made  direct  to 
them  in  sue  ^  matters ;  but  I  think  that,  by 
friendly  i^^tl/fcession  on  the  part  of  the 
Local  Gr  ^  *nment  Board,  and  in  view  of 
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»11  the  circumstances,  the  Burial  Board 
may  be  induced  to  waive  the  point  in  the 
present  instance. 

CONNSWATBR  RIVBR. 

Mr.  sexton  :  I  beg  to  ask  the 
Chief  Secretary  to  the  Lord  Lieutenant 
of  Ireland  whether  he  is  aware  that  the 
Connswater  River  at  Belfast  is  in  a 
condition  dangerous  to  the  public  health, 
owing  to  pollution  bj  sewage  and  dis- 
charges of  fluid  at  high  temperature  from 
distilleries  and  ropeworks  ;  and  whether, 
as  representations  to  the  Local  Bodies 
concerned  have  proved  ineffectual,  ade- 
quate measures  will  be  taken  to  abate  the 
nuisance  ? 

Mr.  J.  MORLEY  :  The  fact  is  as 
stated  in  the  first  paragraph.  The  local 
Sanitary  Authorities  have  agreed,  how- 
ever, to  cleanse  the  river,  and  it  is  ex- 
pected there  will  be  no  delay  in  proceed- 
ing with  the  work.  The  Local  Gov^ern- 
ment  Board  have  also  sanctioned  a  loan 
for  the  carrying  out  of  an  extensive 
scheme  for  intercepting  the  sewage 
matter  at  present  flowing  into  the 
river. 

IRISH  NATIONAL  ASSISTANT  TEACHERS. 

Mr.  macartney  (Antrim,  S.)  :  I 
beg  to  ask  the  Chief  Secretary  to  the 
Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland  in  how  many 
cases  were  temporary  assistants  paid 
salary  under  Regulation  170  (A)  of  the 
Conmiissioners  of  National  Education  in 
Ireland  for  the  month  of  vacation  ;  and 
whether  such  payments  were  properly 
made,  and  in  what  districts  did  they 
occur  ? 

Mr.  J.  MORLEY  :  Since  the  1st  Jan- 
nary,  1892,  the  number  of  cases  in  which 
salary  was  paid  to  temporary  assistants 
under  the  Rule  referred  to  was  62.  The 
payments  were  properly  made,  and 
were  comprised  in  26  districts,  a  list 
of  which  I  will  hand  the  hon.  Member. 

Mr.  MACARTNEY  :  Is  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  aware  that  the  auditor 
called  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  pay- 
ments were  not  properly  made  ? 

Mr.  J.  MORLEY  :  My  attention  has 
not  been  called  to  that,  but  I  will 
inquire. 

PRIVATE   MEMBERS'  BILLS. 
Sir  R.  TEMPLE  (Surrey,  Kingston)  : 
I  beg  to  ask  whether  the  arrangement 
made  with  regard  to  moving  the  Adjourn- 


ment of  the  House  after  Government 
Business  has  been  disposed  of  and  before 
private  Members*  Bills  come  on  is  to  be 
adhered  to  during  the  several  stages  of 
the  Appropriation  Bill  ? 

Sir  W.  HARCOURT  :  I  have  ah-eady 
stated  that  it  will  be  adhered  to  during 
the  present  Sittings. 

THE  IRISH  MAGISTRACY. 

Mr.  sexton  :  I  handed  in  a  ques- 
tion on  this  subject  last  Monday,  but  it 
seems  not  to  have  got  into  the  Paper. 
Can  the  Chief  Secretary  inform  me  of  the 
total  number  of  County  and  Borough 
Justices  in  Lreland,  and  how  many  of 
each  class  have  been  appointed  since  he 
came  into  Office  ? 

Mr.  J.  MORLEY  :  The  total  number 
of  Magistrates  in  counties  and  boroughs 
in  Ireland  appointed  since  the  present 
Government  came  into  Office  is  410,  of 
which  number  332  are  County  Justices 
and  78  Borough  Justices.  I  cannot  say 
what  the  total  number  of  Magistrates  is, 
but  the  Parliamentary  Return  will 
show  it. 

Mr.  a.  J.  BALFOUR  (Manchester, 
E.)  :  Can  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  say 
whether  any  of  the  Magistrates  appointed 
were  holders  of  licences  ? 

Mr.  J.  MORLEY:  I  believe  that 
some  of  the  Borough  Magistrates  are,  but 
I  cannot  say  as  to  the  counties.  I  may 
be  able  to  answer  as  to  that  later. 

Mr.  T.  W.  RUSSELL  (Tyrone,  S.)  : 
Is  it  not  the  fact  that,  when  Lord 
O'Hagau  was  Lord  Chancellor,  all 
holders  of  licences  were  bound  to  give  up 
their  licences  on  their  appointment  to  the 
Magistracy  ? 

Mr.  J.  MORLEY  :  That  was  before 
my  time. 

THE   OUTBREAK    OF   CHOLERA    AT 
ASHBOURNE. 

Mr.  HANBURY  (Preston)  :  I  beg  to 
ask  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  the  Pre- 
sident of  the  Board  of  Trade  whether  he 
can  give  the  House  any  information  as  to 
the  extent  and  character  of  the  outbreak 
of  cholera  at  AshbourDC,  and  especially 
whether  the  Local  Government  Board 
have  any  knowledge  of  the  general  sani- 
tary condition  of  the  town  and  the  very 
unsatisfactory  condition  of  the  water 
supply  ? 

Mr.  H.  H.  fowler  :  I  despatched 
a  Local  Government  Board  Inspector  to 
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Ashbourne  immediately  on  learning  of 
this  outbreak.  He  reports  to  me  that 
this  particular  yard  is  of  a  very  dirty  and 
disreputable  character.  There  are  39 
residents  in  this  one  yard.  There  have 
been  15  attacks  and  nine  deaths.  In  one 
house  there  were  six  cases  and  three 
deaths.  When  I  tell  the  House  the  cir- 
cumstances of  the  yard,  I  think  they  will 
not  be  surprised  at  the  outbreak.  There 
is  a  water-closet,  used  by  tramps,  paupers, 
and  strangers,  attached  to  a  public-house. 
The  soil  pipe  of  this  water-closet  leaks 
into  the  soil  within  2  ft.  of  the  well.  The 
well  has  now  been  pumped  out  and  filled 
in  with  quicklime,  and  since  those  mea- 
sures have  been  taken  no  fresh  attack 
has,  up  to  midday  to-day,  taken  place. 
Dr.  Low  reports  also  that  there  is  much 
enteric  fever  and  diarrhoea  in  Ashbourne, 
and  that  it  has  a  bad  sanitary  reputa- 
tion. I  can  assure  my  hon.  Friend  and 
the  House  that  I  mean  to  push  this  case 
to  the  extreme,  with  a  view  to  seeing 
what  the  powers  of  the  Local  Govern- 
ment Board  really  are,  if  the  Rural  Sani- 
tary Authorities  decline,  as  I  have  no 
reason  to  suppose  they  will,  to  deal  with 
the  matter. 

Mr.  sexton  :  Bearing  in  mind  the 
statement  made  by  the  Leader  of  the 
Opposition  yesterday  as  to  the  insanitary 
condition  of  towns  in  Ireland,  may  I  ask 
the  Chief  Secretary  if  he  has  reason  to 
believe  any  Irish  town  is  in  as  bad  a 
state  as  Ashbourne  ? 

Mr.  J.  MORLEY  was  understood  to 
say  he  hoped  not,  but  he  had  no  infor- 
mation on  the  matter. 


THE  COURSE  OF  PUBLIC  BUSINESS. 
Sir  W.  HARCOURT:  It  may  be 
convenient  to  the  House  that  I  should 
state  that  my  hon.  and  learned  Friend 
the  Member  for  the  Middleton  Division 
of  Lancashire  has  convinced  me  that  the 
Pistols  Bill  is  controversial ;  consequently, 
the  Bill  will  not  be  proceeded  with.  I 
must  congratulate  my  hon.  and  learned 
Friend  on  having  triumphantly  vindi- 
cated the  right  of  free  pistol  shooting  at 
all  ages.  The  Government  have  been 
more  fortunate  in  their  diagnosis  of  what 
is  likely  to  prove  controversial  in  the 
other  Bills  on  the  Paper,  and  that  they 
have  received  the  assent  of  the  House  is 
due  to  exertions  on  both  sides.  I  wish 
to  mention    one    matter  which  I  think 

Mr.  H.  H.  Fowler 


deserves  the  consideration  of  the  House* 
When  the  Votes  in  Supply  are  finished 
there  will,  I  hope,  be  a  whole  day  avail* 
able  for  the  Report  stage,  and  I  may  re- 
mind the  House  that  on  former  occasions 
when  we  have  desired  to  accelerate  the 
close  of  the  Session  it  has  been  the  prac- 
tice to  discuss  Votes,  which  could  not  be 
discussed  at  great  length  in  Committeisy 
on  that  stage,  when  a  whole  day  is  avail- 
able. If  we  are  fortunate  enough  to 
finish  Supply  on  Saturday  there  will  be 
the  whole  of  Monday  available  for  the 
Report  stage.  As  to  the  Indian  Budget^ 
I  do  not  wish  at  all  to  diminish  the  time 
available  for  its  discussion,  but  rather  to 
extend  it,  and  it  would  be  a  great  pity,  if 
there  were  any  time  available  after  the 
Second  Reading  of  the  AppropriatioD 
Bill  on  Tuesday,  that  it  should  not  be 
given  to  the  Indian  Budget.  The  Bills 
on  the  Paper,  with  the  exception  of  the 
Expiring  Laws  Continuance  Bill,  will,  I 
hope,  be  disposed  of  by  Saturday,  and  if 
Committee  of  Supply  is  concluded  on 
that  day  the  Report  of  the  Votes  can  be 
considered  on  Monday. 

Mr.  a.  J.  BALFOUR  :  With  regard 
to  the  remarks  of  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man relative  to  the  Indian  Budget,  I 
think  that  probably  the  arrangement  he 
suggests  is  a  convenient  one.  If  the 
discussion  on  the  Second  Reading  of 
the  Appropriation  Bill  were  to  last  a 
considerable  time,  the  Debate  ought  to  be 
adjourned  at  a  reasonably  early  hour  and 
resumed  on  the  following  day.  The 
right  hon.  Gentleman  appears  to  think 
that  it  would  be  possible  to  finish  Supply 
to-morrow  ;  but  as  there  are  50  Votes  to 
be  passed,  some  of  which  are  likely  to 
give  rise  to  a  good  deal  of  discussion,  I 
doubt  whether  the  whole  subject  can  be 
disposed  of  this  week  unless  hon.  Mem- 
bers are  subjected  to  an  undue  strain. 
The  Government,  I  feel  sure,  will  admit 
that  the  Opposition  have  not  unduly  pro- 
longed the  discussion  of  the  Estimates. 

Sir  W.  HARCOURT  :  I  think  that 
the  necessities  of  the  case  would  be  met 
if  the  more  important  Votes  were  reported 
first  on  Monday.  By  that  means  oppor- 
tunity will  be  given  for  discussing  them 
sufficiently.  I  do  not  propose  to  set  any 
limit  to  the  hours  during  which  the 
House  will  be  asked  to  sit  to-morrow. 

Mr.  a.  J.  BALFOUR  :  I  think  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  must  have  forgotten 
what  passed  on  that  day  week  when  he 
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said  that  be  proposed  to  follow  the  ex- 
ample of  the  late  Governmeut  respecting 
Saturday  Sittiugs,aDd  to  close  the  Debate 
at  7  o'clock.  I  trust  that  the  right  bon. 
Gentlomau  will  adhere  to  that  arrauge- 
meut. 

Sir  W.  HARCOURT  :  I  intend  to 
adhere  to  the  example  of  the  late  Govern- 
ment, under  whom  at  the  end  of  a  Session 
Sittings  were  prolonged  to  a  much  later 
hour  than  7  o'clock. 

Mr.  a.  J.  BALFOUR  :  I  certainly 
understood  the  right  bon.  Gentleman  to 
say  that  ho  wouUl  not  prolong  Saturday 
Sittings  beyond  7  o'clock. 

Sir  W.  HARCOURT  :  I  did  not 
make  that  arrangement  with  respect  to 
all  Saturday  Sittings,  but  only  with 
respect  to  last  Saturday.  As  to-morrow 
will  be  the  last  Saturday  devoted  this 
year  to  the  discussion  of  Supply,  it  will, 
in  my  opinion,  be  wrong  to  limit  that 
discussion. 

Colonel  NOLAN  reminded  the  House 
that  on  some  occasions  they  had  sat  into 
Sunday.  He  remembered  an  hon.  Mem- 
ber observing,  with  reference  to  one  of 
those  occasions,  that  many  good  things 
had  been  achieved  on  a  Sunday,  including 
the  victory  of  Waterloo. 

SITTINGS  OF  THE  HOUSE  (SATURDAY). 
Resolved,   That   this  House  do  meet 
To-morrow.  —  {T/te    Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer.) 

ORDERS  OF   THE  DAY. 


SUPPLY-COMMITTEE. 
SuppLY^-considered  in  Committee. 

(In  the  Committee.) 
CIVIL    SERVICES    AND    REVENUE    DE- 
PARTMENTS, 1893-4. 

Class  III. 

1 .  Motion  made,  and  Q  uestion  proposed, 

"That  a  sum,  not  exceeding  £75,093,  be 
granted  to  Her  Majesty,  to  complete  the  sum 
necessary  to  defray  the  Charge  which  will  come 
in  course  of  payment  during  the  year  ending  on 
the  Slst  day  of  March  1894,  for  the  Salaries, 
Allowances,  Expenses,  and  Pensions  of  various 
CSounty  Court  Officers,  of  Divisional  Commis- 
sioners, and  of  Magistrates  in  Irclaud,  and  the 
Expenses  of  Revision." 

Mb.  macartney  (Antrim,  S.) 
said,  he  had  to  move  a  reduction  of  the 
Vote  bj  £1,000  in  order  to  call  attention 

VOL.  Xyn.    [fOUBTH   SERIES.] 


to  the  appointment  of  a  certain  Revising 
Barrister.  He  would  have  been  glad  if 
the  circumstances  had  allowed  him  to 
pass  over  the  matter  in  silence,  but  he 
could  not  do  that.  At  the  outset  he 
wished  to  do  the  Chief  Secretary  the 
justice  of  stating  that  he  was  not  per- 
sonally responsible  for  the  appointment, 
although  it  was  his  duty,  as  the  Repre- 
sentative of  the  Irish  Government,  to 
answer  for  it  in  that  House,  and  to  defend 
the  Vote.  The  appointment  in  question 
was  that  of  Mr.  Wylie,  as  one  of  the 
Assistant  Revising  Barristers  for  the 
City  of  Londonderry,  and  he  thought 
that  the  circuriistances  under  which  it 
had  been  made  would  astonish  the  Com- 
mittee. The  original  appointments  for 
these  posts  of  Revising  Barristers  were 
two  in  number,  and  one  was  held  by  a 
Nationalist,  and  the  other  by  a  gentleman 
who  happened  to  be  a  Conservative.  He 
was  not  raising  this  question  on  account 
of  Mr.  Wy lie's  politics — ^and  he  wished 
that  to  be  clearly  understood — but  what 
had  happened  since  the  original  appoint- 
ments were  made.  The  gentleman  who 
happened  to  be  a  Conservative  had  been 
removed  to  another  district,  and  in  his 
place  Mr.  Wylie  had  been  appointed. 
But  Mr.  Wylie's  position  in  connection 
with  the  City  of  Londonderry  was  so 
peculiar  that  if  there  was  one  city  or 
borough  in  Ireland  to  preside  over  the 
Revision  Court  of  which  he  ought  not  to 
have  been  selected  it  was  this  particular 
city,  and  it  was  surprising  that  he  him- 
self had  not  seen  the  invidiousness  which 
attached  to  him  on  account  of  his  pre- 
vious political  history  in  Londonderry. 
He  was  not  only  a  well-known  professor 
of  Nationalist  politics  and  an  extreme 
Gladstonian,  but  he  had  been  a  repre- 
sentative of  the  Party  in  two  political  con- 
tests in  adjoining  counties,  having  stood 
first  for  North  Armagh,  and  later  on,  in 
1886,  for  North  Tyrone.  Apart  from 
that,  he  occupied  a  position  of  a  cou- 
fidential  character  in  connection  with  the 
Nationalist  Party  in  Londonderry  itself ; 
for  he  was  informed,  on  most  reliable 
authority,  that  Mr.  Wylie  was  standing 
junior  counsel  on  that  circuit  to  Mr. 
O'Doherty,  the  solicitor  to  the  Nationalist 
Party,  and  a  former  Member  of  the- 
House  of  Commons.  Apart  altogether 
from  his  having  been  an  active  politician 
— a  fact  which  alone  ought  to  have  been 
sufficient  to  prevent  the  bighe.-  Judicial 

3  C 
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Authorities  in  Ireland  from  making  him 
a    Revising   Barrister   in    the   Province 
of  Ulster — he  had  acted  as  counsel  before 
the  Court  of  Appeal  on  revision  cases 
from  the  City  of  Londonderry  Court,  in 
which  he  had  been  instructed   by   Mr. 
O'Doherty.    Without  desiring  in  any  way 
to  impute  unfairness  to  Mr.    Wylie,  he 
must  say  it  was  unfortunate  that  in  the 
City  of  Londonderry,  where  Party    feel- 
ing ran  so  high — for  it  was  one  of  the 
places  in  the  North  of  Ireland  in  which 
Parties    were    so    evenly   balanced  that 
first  one  side  and  then  the  other  secured 
the    seat  by  only  a  small  majority — a 
gentleman  who  was  so  closely  identified 
with  one  Party  should  have  been  selected, 
and  should  have  been  willing,  to  revise 
the  voters'  lists.      Again,   he  wished  to 
say  ho  was  not  objecting  to  Mr.  Wylie's 
appointment  because  he  was  a   Natiou- 
alist.     The  Government  were   quite  en- 
titled to  appoint  any   barrister  who  was, 
in  their  opinion,  qualified  for  the  posi- 
tion,   no    matter    how    pronounced    his 
political  opinions;  but  it  was,  he  believed, 
absolutely    without    precedent    in    this 
country    to    -appoint    a    gentleman    as 
Revising  Barrister  in  a  locality  in  which 
he   had    been   an   active    candidate   for 
political  life.     He  was  aware  that  Mr. 
Wylie  was  selected  for  appointment  as  a 
Revising  Barrister  by  a  previous  Govern- 
ment, but  on  that  occasion  he  was  sent 
to  another  part  of  the  country  where  his 
political     opinions     were    a    matter    of 
indifference.     But  it  was  totally  different 
in  Londonderry.       If,   in  the  opinion  of 
those  by  whom  the  arrangements   were 
made,   it  was  thought  necessary  to   re- 
move  the   Conservative   barrister   origi- 
nally     appointed      to      another     Court, 
surely    they    should    have    exercised    a 
wiser     discretion  in    choosing  his    suc- 
cessor,   for    there    were    many     strong 
Nationalists  who  were,  no  doubt,  equally 
qualified,  and   to  whom  the  same  objec- 
tions would  not  apply.     He  was  bound 
to   say  that  ho   had  rarely   met,  in   the 
course  of  the  whole  history  of  Irish  ad- 
ministration, with  a   more  wanton   and 
flagrant  violation  of  the  principles  of  fair 
play    than  this  appointment  was.     The 
right  hon.  Gentleman   could   not  for  one 
moment  expect,  if  the  Irish  Government 
persisted  in   retaining  Mr.  Wylie  in  that 
Court,  that  any   confidence  would  be  felt 
in  the  proceedings   of  the  Court.      On 

Mr,  Macartney 


these  grounds  he  moved  the  reduction  of 
the  Vote. 

Motion  made,  and  Question  proposed, 
"  That  a  sum,  not  exceeding  £74,093,  be 
granted  for  the  said  Service." — {Mr, 
Macartney^ 

Mk.  J.  MORLEY  :    The  hon.  Mem- 
ber declares  this  appointment  to  be  ooe 
of  the  most  wanton  and  flagrant  cases  of 
violation  of  the  principles  of  fair  play 
that  he  has  ever  come  across  in  the  whole 
history    of    Irish    administration.       He 
complains,    in    fact,    that     the     proper 
authorities  have  sent  to  Derry  as  one  of 
the  Revising  Barristers  a  gentleman  of 
whom  two  things  can  be  said — one  true 
and  the  other  untrue.     The  first  allega- 
tion is  that  the  appointment  is  most  im- 
proper because  Mr.  Wylie  was  a  candi- 
date for  the  County  of  Armagh   in    1885 
and   for  North  Tvrone    in  1886.     The 
hon.  Member  assumes  that  by  reason  of 
having  been  a  candidate  in  a  neighbour- 
ing constituency    seven  years   ago  Mr. 
Wylie      is    disqualified    from    being    a 
Revising  Barrister  in  Derry.     Let  us  see 
to   what  that  principle  leads    us.     If  a 
barrister    had  been  a    candidate   in  the 
County   of  Durham  seven  years  ago,  it 
would,  according    to    the    principle  laid 
down  by  the  hon.  Member,  be  improper 
to  now  allow  him  to  revise  the  lists  in 
the  City  of  Newcastle,  in  the  adjoining 
county,  and  which  is  as  hotly  contested 
as  the  City  of  Derry.     Let  me  carry  it 
even    further.      Are   the  hon.   Members 
for  North   Fermaiia<rh  and  the    City  of 
Derry,  who  are  both  barristers,  disquali- 
fied for  being  County  Court  Judges  in  an 
adjoining    county  because  the     County 
Court  Judge   is    the    superior    revising 
authority  in  the  district  ? 

Mr.  macartney  said,  it  would, 
in  his  opinion,  be  unwise  and  improper 
to  send  them  as  Revishig  Barristers  to 
adjoining  counties.  He  was  not  refer- 
ring to  tho  County  Court  Judges. 

Mr.  J.  MORLEY  :  But  the  County 
Court  Judge  is  a  Revising  Barrister. 

Mr.  macartney  :  Certainly  ;  but, 
then,  ho  has  the  right  to  select  his 
division,  and  I  am  certain  that  neither  of 
my  hon.  and  learned  Friends  would  select 
one  where  Party  conflict  is  great. 

Mr.  J.  MORLEY  :  The  impractica- 
bility of  the  hon.  Member's  principle  is 
illustratexl  by  the  cases  to  which  I  have 
ventured  to  refer.     If  the  principle  which 
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the  hoD.  GentlemaQ  has  laid  down,  and 
which  he  has  enforced  with  such  strong 
laDgiiage,  were  carried  to  its  legitimate 
iaaiie,  uo  appointment  of  the  kind  I  have 
suggested  could  ever  be  made,  as  he  says 
a  Couoty  Court  Judge  has  fuactions  as 
a  Revising  Barrister. 

Mr.  MACARTNEY:  But  he  cannot 
become  a  t^aodidate  for  Pari  i  am  eat. 

Mh.  J.  MORLEY  :  No  doubt,  when 
he  becomes  a  County  Court  Judge,  lie 
rightly  ceases  to  have  a  right  to  sit  iu 
this  House.  The  hon.  Member  based 
his  case  against  Mr.  Wylie  on  a  secoud 
allegation — namely,  that  the  appointmeat 
was  aa  improper  one  because  Mr.  Wylie 
had  been  a  standing  junior  counsel  to 
Mr.  O'Doherty,  the  chief  Liberal  agent 
in  Derry,  and  that  be  had  been  inatructed 
by  him  io  cases  of  appeal  from  Revision 
Court  decisions.  I  have  taken  great 
pains  to  ascertain  the  facts  in  this 
matter,  and  I  am  informed  that  this  allo- 
gatiou  is  not  true.  In  only  one  case  did 
Mr.  Wylie  act  as  counsel  on  an  appeal, 
and  this  was  as  far  back  as  1HB9. 

Mr.  macartney  :  He  appeared 
in  two  cases,  which  governed  hundreds  of 
other  cases. 

Mr.  J.  MORLEY  :  It  does  not  matter 
much  whether  it  is  one  or  two  cases. 
I  adhere  to  my  statement  ;  but  I 
will  call  the  attention  of  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber to  the  fact  that  all  these  case«  that 
come  up  for  decision  on  appeal  after 
revision  hearings  are  cases  in  which 
points  of  law  only  are  determined. 
Is  it  to  be  supposed  that  a 
barrister  who  has  argued  on  a 
point  of  law  before  an  Appeal  Court  is 
precluded  for  ever  afterwards  from  sitting 
in  the  Revision  Court  from  which  the 
appeal  emanated  ?  The  hon.  Member, 
who  really  does  not  know  his  own 
ground,  said  that  such  an  appointment 
was  without  precedent.  I  will  give  the 
hon.  Member  a  precedent.  A  certain 
Mr.  Bates,  a  strong  Conservative,  was 
year  after  year — and  not  merely  once 
or  twice^a  counsel  in  appeal  cases 
from  Northern  constituencies,  including 
West  Belfast  and  Derry  itself,  in  1889  ; 
yet  in  a  very  important  and  critical  re- 
vision in  a  Northern  constituency,  before 
the  General  Election  of  18^2,  Mr.  Bates 
was  appointed  Revising  Barrister, 

Mr.  T.  W.  RUSSELL  (Tyrone,  S.)  : 
He  was  appointed  to  Xorth  Tyrone.  - 


Mr.  J.  MORLEY  :  And,  therefore, 
if  what  has  been  said  as  to  Mr.  Wylie 
were  true — and  that  I  do  not  admit — we 
have  the  strong  precedent  set  by  the  late 
Government,  and  moreover  we  are  not 
now  anticipating — as  the  Conservative 
Government  anticipated — that  the  lists 
about  to  he  revised  will  govern  a  General 
Election. 

Mh.  macartney  :  Mr.  Bates  was 
never  instructed  by  a  solicitor  to  one  of 
the  parties  in  the  district  to  which  he 
was  subsequently  appointed. 

Mr.  J.  MORLEY  :  I  say  that  it  is 
trifling  with  the  time  of  the  Committee 
and  with  common  sense  to  argue  that  be- 
cause a  gentleman  has  been  a  candidate 
in  a  constituency  and  argued  before  an 
Appeal  Court  on  points  of  law  in  1889, 
this  circumstance  is  to  operate  as  a  per- 
manent disqualification  for  the  perform- 
ance of  his  official  duties  in  the  consti- 
tuency in  which  the  question  he  argued 
happeus  to  have  arisen.  That  is  not  all. 
I  am  told  that  the  Warrant  addressed  to 
the    Revising    Barrister    contains    these 

"  In  future  it  muat  be  understood  that  ta 
Assistant  Revising  Barrister  shnll  not  accept  fees 
to  argue  in  a  case  reserved  for  the  Court  of 
Appeal  by  the  Revising  Barrister  daring  the 
same  Sessions  in  which  he  shall  liave  acCedai 
Revising  Barrister." 

Surely  if  there  is  any  sense  in  words, 
these  give  an  iudication  thai  the  Revising 
Barrister  is  at  liberty  in  other  periods 
to  follow  his  profession.  The  hon.  Mem- 
ber has  not  said  a  word  against  Mr. 
Wylie's  qualitications  as  a  Revising  Bar- 
rister. He  says,  indeed,  that  he  is  a 
perfectly  proper  man  to  be  appointed  to 
such  an  office,  but  that  he  ought  not  to 
act  in  a  Northern  constituency  because 
of  his  political  partisanship.  And  that 
poHticol  partisanship  consists  in  the 
fact  that  some  years  ago  Mr.  Wylie  was 
a  candidate  for  Parliamentary  honours  in 
two  Northern  constituencies.  What  an  ex- 
traordinary view  of  the  nature  of  political 
partisanship  !  The  test  is  to  be,  then,  a 
purely  geographical  one  ?  A  man  who 
would  be  a  violent  partisan  in  a  Northern 
constituency  would,  if  sent  out  of  Ulster, 
be  entirely  unprejudiced, 

Mr.  MACARTNEY  :  My  argument 
was  that  it  was  quite  impossible  for  the 
voters  who  came  before  the  Court  to 
have  confidence  in  the  decisions  of  one 
who  to  their  knowledge  has,  in  past 
3  C  2  .     ■, .     .; 
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years,  advised  the  agent  to  the  Derry 
NatioDalists.  I  say  it  is  impossible  but 
that  his  Court  will  be  open  to  suspicion  ; 
and  I  further  submit,  that  if  the  autho- 
rities chose  to  remove  the  Conservative 
Revising  Barrister,  they  should  have 
substituted  for  him  some  other  gentleman 
against  whom  no  such  suspicion  could 
arise. 

Mr.  J.  MORLEY:  Has  the  hon. 
Member  made  out  a  case  against  the 
appointment  of  Mr.  Wylie  ?  1  say  that 
he  has  not.  Now  let  me  add  a  word  or 
two  as  to  the  fairness  or  otherwise  of 
the  appointments  of  Revising  Barristers 
for  the  City  of  Derry.  The  hon.  Mem- 
ber's argument  was  that  this  consti- 
tuency, being  a  disputed  place  where 
the  Parties  are  tolerably  equally  divided, 
where  any  partiality  in  revision  might 
have  a  fatal  effect,  the  Authorities  are 
bound  to  be  especially  careful  that  the 
Revision  Court  shall  not  wear  a  Party 
colour.  How  was  the  Court  constituted 
for  the  City  of  Derry  in  the  revision  of 
1892  ?  As  constituted  now,  the  Court 
contains  a  Recorder  who  is  a  Conserva- 
tive, and  who  may  send  Mr.  Wylie  where 
he  cannot  do  any  mischief.  What  did 
the  late  Government  do  in  1892  ?  Did 
they  give  the  Nationalists  one  Revising 
Barrister  ?  Not  one.  The  Revision 
Court  constituted  bv  the  late  Govern- 
ment  in  1892  did  not  contain  a  single 
Liberal  or  Nationalist  either  for  the  Citv 
of  Derry  or  for  the  county. 

Mr.  DANE  (Fermanagh,  N.)  :  I  can 
assure  the  right  hon.  Gentleman,  from 
personal  knowledge,  that  he  is  misin- 
formed on  that  point. 

Mr.  J.  MORLEY  :  At  any  rate,  the 
Court  for  the  City  of  Londonderry  did 
not  include  a  single  Nationalist  Revising 
Barrister.  Then  what  becomes  of  the 
hon.  Member's  proposition  that  we  have 
been  guilty  of  a  wanton  and  flagrant 
violation  of  the  principle  of  fair  play  ? 
It  falls  to  the  ground. 

Mr.  DANE  said,  he  greatly  regretted 
that  the  good  senne  of  Mr.  Wylie  did 
not  induce  him  to  decline  the  proposal 
to  transfer  him  from  the  County  of 
Meath  to  the  City  of  Londonderry.  The 
objections  to  such  a  transfer  were  urge  nt, 
and  had  the  Government  acted  in  a 
spirit  of  fair  play  they  would  have  sent 
him  to  some  other  region  in  which  the 
appointment  would  not  have  been  looked 
upon  as  a  gross  piece  of  paitisauship. 

Mr,  Macartney 


I  Of  course,  no  one  objected  to  the  exer- 
cise and  display  by  Mr.  Wylie  of  hia 
political  opinions,  and  no  one  took 
exception  to  the  fact  of  his  holding 
office  as  a  Revising  Barrister,  whatever 
his  political  opinions  were.  No  person 
would  more  gladly  testify  than  he  him- 
self to  Mr.  Wylie's  legal  abilities.  But 
those  were  not  the  grounds  on  which  the 
Unionists  of  Derry  objected  to  this  ap- 
pointment. The  real  objection  was  due 
to  special  circumstances  which  connected 
him  with  the  City  of  Londonderry,  and 
under  those  circumstances  the  appoint- 
ment was  little  short  of  a  public  scandal. 
Mr.  Wylie  was  fully  entitled  to  his  own 
political  opinions.  No  one  disputed 
that.  But  what  was  his  history  ?  In 
1881  he  was  appointed  a  Commissioner 
under  the  Irish  Land  Act,  and  he  dis- 
charged the  duties  of  that  office  for 
several  years.  The  appointment,  how- 
ever, was  only  of  a  temporary  character  ; 
and  when  the  falling-off  in  the  number 
of  cases  rendered  his  services  no  longer 
necessary,  he  resigned  his  post.  Next,  he 
became  a  Parliamentary  candidate  for 
the  County  of  Armagh.  No  one  objected 
to  that.  A  year  later,  in  1886,  he  was 
sent  to  North  Tvrone,  and  his  action 
there  tiirew  a  strong  light  upon  his  views 
of  political  rectitude.  In  North  Tyrone 
he  for  a  considerable  time  discharged  his 
duties  Hs  a  Sub-Land  Commissioner,  and 
had  to  fix  judicial  rents,  and  that  pro- 
bably was  the  reason  why  he  was  sent  to 
contest  that  constituency.  It  was  not 
known  whether  he  came  forward  as  a 
Nationalist  or  as  a  Gladstonian  ;  he 
never  stated  what  his  political  position 
he  never  addressed  a  single  meet- 


was 


ing  from  a  single  platform,  and  the  only 
thing  he  did  was  to  place  himself  in  the 
hands  of  the  Roman  Catholic  clergy, 
and,  the  day  before  the  election,  to  issue 
a  placard — '*  Vote  for  Wylie  and  Free 
Bogs."  Bearing  in  mind  that  in  that 
particular  division  the  question  of  free 
bogs  had  long  been  an  element  of  dis- 
cussion, and  that  he  had  Fat  there  as  a 
Sub-Land  Commissioner,  surely  it  was 
very  questionable  taste  not  to  address 
a  public  meeting,  but  to  simply  ap- 
peal to  the  self-interests  of  the  electors, 
and  to  try  and  secure  votes  in  his  capa- 
city as  an  ex-Sub-Commissioner  by  pro- 
mising *'  free  bogs.^*  But  that  was  not  all* 
In  addition  to  his  exploits  as  a  candidate 
for  Parliamentary  honours,  and  as  a  Sub- 
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Laad    Commisaioner,   he   was    stsoditii' 

jusior  counsel   od    the   circuit    to    Mr, 

O'Doherty,  the  solicitor  for  the  National- 
ists of  Londondeirjiandoatwoaccasioua 

he  appeared,  as  he  wae  perfectly  entitk-,1 

to  do,  io  the  Appeal  Court  oti  revision 

appeals,    ou     instructions      from      Mr. 

O'Dohorty,   on    behalf   of   tlie  LondoL- 

deny  Nationalists.       And   yet  this  wa- 

the    gentleman    the    Government    seni 

down   to  revise  the  lists  of  the  City  ol 

Londonderry,  where  the  conflict  between 

political    Parties    was  so  keen  and   thi 

balance   of   strength  so  even.     On  tLeao 

grounds    the    Unionists     certainly    had 

strong  canse  for  complaint.       Why  was 

Mr.  Wylie,  who  was  so  closely  connecteil 

with  Derry,  transferred  from  Meath,  to 

which    he    was    originally    appointed  ': 

Was   the  right  hou.    Gentleioau  awari.- 

tbat  the    strongest    possible  complaints 

came  from  County  Meath  last  year,  auil 

was  not  a  strong  feeling  excited  in  that 
county    when    it  was  made  known  thai 

Mr.  Wylie  had  again    been  appointed  t" 

revise  the  lists  this  year  ?  This  was  a 
serious  matter.  However  invidious  ii 
might  be  for  one  barrister  to  refer  to 
the  conduct  of  another  barrister,  he  felt 
be  would  have  failed  in  his  duty  to  the 
loyalists  of  the  North  of  Ireland  if  ht 
bad  not  stated  his  honest  opinion  on  tbisi 
matter.  Knowing  that  his  views  were 
the  views  of  every  liberal-minded  and 
honest  man,  he  would  urge  upon  the 
right  hou.  Gentleman,  whose  genial 
kindness  and  impartiality  he  and  hi» 
friends  readily  recognised,  that  it  was 
not  too  late  even  now  to  make  a  proper 
appointment,  and  he  would  remind  him 
ibat  no  injury  would  be  done  to  Mr. 
Wylie  by  sending  him  to  another  di 
sion  with  which  be  had  not  the  sa 
political  counectioD  as  he  had  with  the 
City  of  Derry. 

Mr.  JACKSON  {Leeds,  N.)  :  I  con- 
fees  I  am  a  little  surprised  at  the  tine 
taken  by  the  Chief  Secretary  as  to  this 
question.  If  anyone  had  suggested  to 
me  that  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  would 
have  sanctioned  a  matter  of  [his  kind 
after  it  was  brought  before  his  notice, 
and  after  he  had  been  made  aware  of  the 
strong  feeling  that  existed,  I  should  cer- 
tainly have  declined  to  believe  it.  I 
would  have  said  that  the  Chief  Secre- 
tary would  remedy  it  at  once. 

Mb.  J.  MORLEY  :  Although  I  am 
convinced  (be  appointment  is  a  proper 


one,  I  may  just  mention  at  this  point 
that  when  the  matter  was  brought  to  my 
notice  there  was  no  opportunity  of 
making  any  change.  If  there  is  a 
strong  feeling  against  the  appointment, 
that  would  be  an  objection,  but  it  was 
not  brought  under  my  notice. 

Mr.  JACKSON  :  The  right  hon. 
Gentleman  confirms  ray  opinion  that  the 
Chief  Secretary  would  have  interfered  if 
the  matter  had  been  brought  to  bis 
notice  Bt  an  earlier  date.  The  hon. 
Member  who  has  brought  the  matter 
forward  casta  no  reflection  on  the  ability 
or  fairness  of  Mr.  Wylie,  but  he  objects 
on  the  ground  of  Mr.  Wjlie'a  connection 
with  local  politics.  The  fact  was  clear 
that  they  had  living  in  the  district  the 
solicitor  who  employed  Mr.  Wylie  as 
counsel,  and  Mr.  O'Doherly  would  go 
before  Mr.  Wylie  as  Revising  Barrister, 
with  whom  he  had  long  been  associated, 
[f  a  similar  state  of  affaire  had  exiated 
in  this  country  there  would  have  l)eea  a 
great  outcry,  and  very  properly  ao.  I 
.should  have  been  glad  if  the  Chief 
Secretary  had  treated  the  matter  in  a 
more  aympathetic  spirit,  having  re- 
gard to  the  strong  feeling  in  the  district. 
Even  the  right  hon.  Gentleman's  defence 
seems  to  emphasise  the  complaint,  because 
he  practically  admits  that  if  the  case  had 
ircen  brought  to  bis  notice  sooner  there 
would  have  been  ground  for  relegating 
Jlr.  Wylie  to  another  district.  This  dis- 
i.'ussion  and  the  speech  of  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  has  created  in  my  mind  a  very 
ncBsy  feeling.  His  reference  to  the 
notion  of  the  late  Government  with  re- 
gard toaimilar  appointments  does  not  seem 
to  me  to  be  to  tlie  point.  There  is,  I 
repeat,  no  reflection  upon  Mr.  Wylie  on 
account  of  his  politics,  because  we  know 
perfectly  well  that  a  man  who  has  twice 
lieenaParliamentaryeandidalemuat  neces- 
sarily have  been  associated  not  only  with 
men  in  tlie  divisions  be  fought,  but  also 
with  local  politics.  I  am  aure  the  right 
lion.  Gentleman  will  not  put  forward  the 
^trgument  that  because  we  appointed  men 
iif  particular  politica  there  was  any  inten- 
tion that  they  should  eierciae  an  improper 
influence  in  the  districts  to  which  they 
were  sent  as  Revising  Barristers. 

Mr.  T.  W.  HUSSELL  (Tyrone,  S.) 
said,  he  also  wished  it  to  be  clearly 
understood  that  the  objection  to  Mr. 
Wylie  was  not  becanse  of  his  Nationalist 
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politics.     That  that  was  so  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  might  judge  for  himself  from 
the  fact  that,  although   of  the  five  Re- 
vising Barristers  whom  he  had  appointed 
or   the    County    of    Tyrone  four   were 
Nationalists  and  only  one  a  Unionist,  thoy 
had  never  uttered  a  word  of  complaint. 
He  happened  to  know  all  the  gentlemen 
appointed.       They    were    accomplished 
lawyers,   and   he   was  perfectly   certain 
that  they  would  do  their  duty  apart  from 
politics.     Even  in  regard  to  Derry  itself, 
they    did    not    complain     because    two 
Nationalists  had    been   appointed.      He 
was  exceedingly  sorry  Mr.  Wylie's  name 
had   had  to  be  referred  to,  especially  as 
he  numbered  among  his  personal  friends 
two  brothers  of  that  gentleman.     But  the 
facts  were  perfectly  clear,  and  they  could 
not  bo  ignored.     The  precedent  cited  by 
the  Chief  Secretary  was  no  precedent  at 
all,  because  Mr.  Bates  was  not,  like  Mr. 
Wylie,  a   strong   political   partisan,  and 
had  never  been,  and  he  believed  had  no 
intention  of  becoming,  a  political  candi- 
date.    Apart  from   registering    his  vote, 
he  doubted  if  Mr.  Bates  had  anything  to 
do  with  politics.     The  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man had  asked   what  would  be  said  if 
it  were  claimed  that  the  hon.  Members 
for    North    Fermanagh    or   Derry    City 
could    not   be   appointed    County   Court 
Judges  because  they  had  been  politicians 
and  Members  of  that  House.     Well,  his 
reply  was  that  while  he  would   be  glad 
to  see  such  an  appointment  conferred   on 
them,  the  Governm(ait  would  do  a  very 
wrong  thing  to  appoint  them  to  a  district 
for  whi(!h    they  had  sat    in  Parliament. 
A  necessary  qualification  for  a  Revising 
Barrister,  apart  from  legal  competency, 
was  that  he  should  command  the  confi- 
dence of  those  who  had  business  at  his 
Court ;  and  was  it  not  of  cardinal  interest 
that  the  man  appointed  to  revise  the  lists, 
especially  in  Derry,  which  was  so  fiercely 
fought,  where  the  margin  was  so  close, 
and    where    the   strongest  feelings  were 
aroused,    should    be    above    suspicion  ? 
There   was    a   precedent   for    the   Chief 
Secretary  acting  even  now.       In    1892 
the  Revising  Barrister  appointed  to  North 
Tyrone  was  changed  to  the  City  of  Derry 
at  the  last  moment,  and,  if  he  remembered 
aright,  after  the  proceedings  of  the  Regis- 
tration   Court  had  actually  commenced. 
Therefore  it  was  not    too    late   for   the 
Chief  Secretary  to  undo  the  wrong  which 
had  been  done,  even  though  the  right  hon. 

3Ir.  T.  W.  Russell 


Gentleman  might  not  look  upon  it  as  a 
wrong. 

Mr.  sexton  (Kerry,  N.)  said,  the 
suggestion  made  by  the  hon.  Member  for 
South  Tyrone  to  the  Chief  Secretary  was 
that  iin  eminent  legal  gentleman,  against 
whose  ability  and  judicial  impartiality 
neither  he  nor  any  of  his  Unionist 
friends  had  ventured  to  utter  a  word, 
was  to  be  subject  to  public  disparagement, 
and  to  the  insult  of  removal  from  the 
office  to  which  he  had  been  appointed. 

Mr.  T.  W.  RUSSELL  :  It  would  not 
be  an  insult. 

Mr.  sexton  said,  that  if  after  that 
Debate  Mr.  Wylie  were  removed,  it 
would  mean  that  the  Chief  Secretary  had 
been  intimidated  into  removing  him,  and 
the  only  theory  would  be  that  his  judicial 
impartiality  was  not  to  be  trusted.  He 
should  protest  against  any  such  gross 
public  insult  to  Mr.  Wylie,  whom  he  did 
not  know  personally.  The  Unionist 
Party  were growingexceedingly  fastidious 
in  regard  to  the  matter.  He  would  have 
thought  that  it  was  almost  too  delicate  a 
question  for  them  to  touch. 

Mr.  T.  W.  RUSSELL  said,  the 
gravamen  ot  the  case  was  that  the  Conser- 
vative barrister  who  was  originally  ap- 
pointed had  been  removed  at  the  last 
moment.  Apparently,  what  was  no  insult 
to  him  was  a  deadly  insult  to  Mr.  Wylie. 

Mr.  sexton  confessed  that  he  could 
not  understand  all  this  fuss  al)OUt  the 
matter.  If  a  Tory  had  been  selected  as 
Revising  Barrister,  no  closeness  of  con- 
nection with  the  city  would,  in  the 
opinion  of  the  hon.  Gentleman  who 
brought  this  matter  forward,  have  been 
inconsistent  with  his  retention  of  the 
office.  It  was  said  that  Mr.  Wylie  ought 
not  to  have  been  appointed,  because  seven 
years  ago  he  was  candidate,  not  for 
Derry,  but  for  a  neighbouring  county. 
He  (Mr.  Sexton)  thought  the  Unionist 
Party  would  not  act  in  accordance  with 
its  own  interests  if  it  laid  down  the  rule 
that  all  men  who  had  been  Parliamentary 
candidates  should  be  debarred  seven 
years  afterwards  from  becoming  Revising 
Barristers.  Then  it  was  contended  that 
some  years  ago  Mr.  Wylie  appeared  as 
counsel  in  one  appeal  respecting  the 
revision  of  the  Electors' Lists  of  the  City 
of  Derry.  This  was  a  most  audacious 
argument  for  the  Unionist  Party  to  use, 
in  view  of  the  fact  that  Mr.  Bates  had 
been   employed    from   year  to  year    as 
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BtandiDg  counsel  in  the  revision  business 
of  tlie  City  of  Derry.  Mr.  Bates  was 
appointed  by  the  Unionist  Government 
as  Revisin;^  Barrister  for  the  City  of 
Derry  in  1892  before  the  General 
Election. 

Mr.  DANE  (Fermanagh,  N.)  :  Per- 
haps the  hon.  Gentleman  will  give 
the  authority  on  which  he  makes  that 
statement.  It  is  without  a  particle  of 
foundation. 

Mr.  sexton  said,  the  statement 
was  perfectly  true.  The  Law  Reports 
had  been  cousulted,  and  the  name  of 
Mr.  Bates  had  been  found  in  connection 
with  Derry  appeals.  The  hon.  Member 
for  South"  Tyrone  (Mr.  T.  W.  Russell) 
said  that  because  Mr.  Wylio  might  have 
before  him  solicitors  who  had  employed 
him  in  his  professional  capacity  he  ought 
not  to  act  as  Revising  Barrister.  Was  it 
contended  that  the  Government,  in 
appointing  Revising  Barristers,  must 
take  care  not  to  appoint  them  to  any 
Court  in  which  solicitors  who  had  in- 
structed them  professionally  might 
appear  ?  In  the  West  Belfast  revision 
of  1892 — the  revision  on  which  the 
General  Election  depended — he  and  his 
friends  found  themselves  confronted  with 
four  barristers,  two  of  whom  were  en- 
gaged on  the  Northern  Circuit,  and, 
having  local  relations  with  Belfast,  had, 
no  doubt,  been  professionally  engaged  by 
some  of  the  solicitors  who  appeared  be* 
fore  them.  For  the  whole  revision  of 
1892,  32  Revising  Barristers  were  ap- 
pointed in  Ireland,  and  of  these  only  four 
"were  not  Unionists.  The  four  were  sent 
to  constituencies  where  the  revision  was 
of  no  account,  because  the  majority  was 
overwhelming, and,  therefore,  the  peculiar 
skill  of  the  Revising  Barrister  could  not 
possibly  be  applied  to  any  Party  purpose. 
In  the  Northern  constituencies  of  Ireland, 
at  least  six  Tories  of  the  North  of  Ireland 
acted  as  Revising  Barristers.  A  scan- 
dalous attack  had  been  made  upon  Mr. 
Wylie,  and  he  trusted  that  the  Chief 
Secretary  would  give  no  ear  to  the  sug- 
gestion that  that  gentleman  should  be 
exposed  to  a  public  insult. 

Mr.  a.  J.  BALFOUR  :  I  think  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  the  Chief  Secretary 
has  been  unluckv.  I  have  no  authentic 
information  on  the  point,  but  I  have 
some  reason  to  believe  that  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  is  endeavouring  to  exercise 
his   patronage   in    such  a  way  that   no 


complaint  should  be  made  by  any  Party 
in  this  House.  I  am  only  sorry  that  in 
this  case  the  immense  trouble  and  annoy- 
ance which  these  questions  of  patronage 
necessarily  involve  should  have  brought 
upon  him  a  considerable  amount  of 
difficulty  and  perplexity.  All  the  infor- 
mation I  have  with  respect  to  this 
particular  case  I  have  derived  from  the 
speeches  to  which  I  have  just  listened ; 
but  I  think  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
would  do  well  to  consider  whether  he 
ought  not,  even  at  the  eleventh  hour,  to 
take  the  course  suggested  by  my  hon. 
Friend  opposite  (Mr.  T.  W.  Russell)  ? 
What  is  the  objection  to  that  course  ? 
The  only  objection  yet  stated  is  that  Mr. 
Wylie,  being  a  gentleman  of  ability  and 
impartiality,  could  not  be  removed  from 
Derry  without  conspicuous  insult,  and 
something  amounting  to  a  stain  on  his 
character.  The  right  hon.  Gentleman 
says  that  would  bo  especially  and  neces- 
sarily the  case  after  the  Debate  in  this 
House.  But  surely  the  very  course  of 
this  Debate  proves  conclusively  that  it 
carries  with  it  no  insult  to  Mr.  Wylie. 
Every  gentleman  who  has  spoken  against 
Mr.  Wylie's  appointment  has  shown  that 
he  is  animated  with  no  hostility  to  Mr. 
Wylie,  but  believes  him  to  be  gifted 
with  the  qualifications  which  would  make 
him  a  most  admirable  Revising  Barrister 
in  any  district  in  Ireland  which  did  not 
have  a  special  connection  with  the  City 
of  Derry.  I  confess  that  if  it  would  be 
an  insult  to  remove  him  the  insult  betirs 
a  meaning  which  it  has  never  borne 
before.  The  hon.  Gentleman  who  has 
just  sat  down  brought  forward  certain 
statements  with  regard  to  what  passed  in 
1892  just  before  the  General  Election, 
and  said  the  Party  to  which  I  belong 
acted  in  a  most  improper  manner.  He 
went  so  far  as  to  say  that  of  the  very 
few  Nationalists  appointed  as  Revising 
Barristers  not  one  was  appointed  in  any 
doubtful  constituency.  I  admit  that 
there  are  doubts  about  the  facts,  and  that 
no  reference  has  been  made  to  docu- 
ments to  verify  the  facts  ;  but  it  has  been 
suggested  to  me  that  Mr.  Cumming,  who 
is  a  Nationalist,  was  Revising  Barrister 
at  Derry. 

Mr.  T.  W.  RUSSELL  :  I  may  say  it 
is  not  the  case  that  all  Revising  Barristers 
for  Derry  were  Unionists. 

Mr.  a.  J.  BALFOUR  :  Well,  if  the 
case  is  as  I  have  stated,  down  drops  the 
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whole  fabric  of  allegation  made  by  the 
hon.  GeDtlcmau. 

Mr.  sexton  :  Mr.  Bates,  who  had 
been  employed  in  revision  business  in 
Derry,  revised  Derry  in  1892. 

Mr.  a.  J.  BALFOUE  :  If  my  sugges- 
tion is  correct,  the  late  Government  did 
appoint  a  Nationalist  to  carry  out  the 
work  of  revision  in  one  of  the  most 
critical  constituencies.  The  hon.  Gentle- 
man says  Mr.  Bates  was  occupied  in 
appeal  business  before  his  appointment 
as  Revising  Barrister  ;  but  the  hon.  and 
learned  Member  for  Fermanagh  (Mr. 
Dane),  who  is  engaged  in  work  in  that 
district,  has  alleged  in  the  strongest 
manner  that  such  is  not  the  case. 

Mr.  sexton  :  I  should  like  to  hear 
what  the  hon.  and  learned  Member  does 
say. 

Mr.  DANE  :  I  asked  the  hon. 
Gentleman  what  authority  he  had  for 
his  statement,  because  of  my  own  know- 
ledge I  do  not  believe  that  Mr.  Bates  is 
anything  of  the  kind. 

Mr.  sexton  :  My  reply  is  that  the 
Reports  have  been  examined,  and  Mr. 
Batcs^s  name  is  found  in  them. 

Mr.  a.  J.  BALFOUR  :  I  thought 
that  my  hon.  Friend's  statement  was 
more  positive  ;  but,  even  as  it  stands  at 
present,  it  appears  to  be  of  a  more 
authentic  character  than  the  surmise 
which  the  hon.  Gentleman  (Mr.  Sexton) 
indulged  in  with  regard  to  the  Revising 
Barristers  in  Belfast,  when  he  said  he 
had  no  doubt  it  was  their  practice  to 
take  briefs  from  the  solicitors  who  were 
engaged  in  election  matters  in  that  city. 

Mr.  SEXTON  :  I  know  that  of  these 
four  barristers  two  were  on  the  Northern 
Circuit,  and  I  should  be  prepared  to  say 
that  if  they  were  offered  briefs  they 
w^ould  not  refuse  them. 

Mr.  a.  J.  BALFOUR  :  I  have  not 
the  least  doubt  they  would  be  prepared 
to  take  them  if  they  were  offered,  but 
the  point  that  requires  further  investiga- 
tion is  whether  they  were  ever  offered. 
The  hon.  Gentleman  attached  very  great 
importance  to  the  alleged  misdemeanours 
of  the  Conservative  Government  just 
before  the  General  Election  of  1892, 
and  said  that  what  happened 
now  was  of  very  little  importance,  as  no 
legislation  was  to  take  place  during  the 
course  of  the  coming  year.  We  are 
grateful  to  the  hon.  Gentleman  for 
having  informed  us  what  the  intentions 

Mr.  A.  J.  Balfour 


of  his  Government  are  on  that  point,  but 
these  things  are  not  always  determined 
by  the  Government.  Accidents  do  occur, 
and  unforeseen  events  transpire.     How- 
ever, the  chief  gravamen  of  the  attack 
made  upon  Mr.  Wylie  is  not  that  he  has 
been  retained   in   the  Court  of  Appeal 
which  deals  with  some  of  these  election 
cases  ;  the  gravamen  of  the  charge  is  that 
he  has  been  an  active  politician  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Derry  all  his  life  ;  that 
he  has  been  connected  for  many  years  by 
close  professional  ties  with  the   gentle- 
men who  appear  before  him  in  election 
cases,  and  that  he  has    been  asked  his 
opinion  on  the  various  points  that  have 
arisen    in    Derry    in     connection    with 
election  cases.     That  is  of  incomparably 
greater  importance,  if   it  were  true,  than 
the  fact  that  he  appeared  on  some  ques- 
tion of  law  in  Dublin.      I  would  advise 
the  Chief  Secretary  that  he  should  even 
now  make  some  alteration  with  reference 
to   the   gentleman  who  is  appointed  to 
deal  with  revision  in  Derry.    This  advice 
is  based   not  upon  any  belief  in  the  in- 
competence of  this  gentleman,  still  less 
on  any  belief  in  his  unfairness,  but  on  a 
principle  the  value  of  which  everyone  will 
recognise  —  namely,   that    the  Revising 
Barrister  should  not  only  be  fair,  but  that 
he  should  be  known   by  those  on  whose 
cases  he  adjudicates  to  l>e  fair — possibly  an 
ideal  which  cannot  always  be  obtained.  I 
do  not  wish  to  infuse  into  this  Debate  the 
controversial    element    which    the    hon. 
Member  for    Kerry   (Mr.   Sexton)   and 
gentlemen  opposite  have  dragged  iuto  it. 
The    hon.   Member  for    Kerry   said    we 
desire  to  have  a  Tory   barrister  in  Derry 
for  the  purpose  of  increasing  the  majority 
which   now  exists.     That  amiable  sug- 
gestion has  been  backed  up  by  the  cheers 
of  other  Members.     I  am  glad  to  tliink 
that   my   hon.  Friend  who   started   this 
Debate   showed   more   judgment,  better 
taste,  and  more  fairness   than   the  hon. 
Member  for  Kerry  and  those  who  cheered 
him.       We  do  not  bandy  such   charges 
across  the  floor  of  the  House.     We  have 
never  suggested  that  the  result  of  appoint- 
ing Mr.  Wylie  will  be  that  any  Unionist 
voter  will   be    struck    off   the   list  who 
ought  to  remain  on  it.     We  do  not  sug- 
gest that,  because,  fortunately,  we  have 
not  sunk  to  the  controversial  depths  of 
the  hon.  Member  for  Kerry.     What  we 
do  say  is,  that  where  the  majority  is  so 
small  that  it  rests  in  the  power  of  the 
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tribunal  to  decide  whether  the  city  should 
return  a  Unionist  or  a  Nationalist  it  is 
most  important  to  have  a  tribunal  against 
which  no  charge  can  be  made.  The 
charge  we  m^ke  is  not  that  there  will  be 
any  unfairness,  but  simply  that  the  con- 
nection of  Mr.  Wylie  with  the  district  in 
which  his  Court  is  situated,  and  his  rela- 
tions with  one  political  Party,  are  such 
that  those  who  have  not  the  honour  of 
his  personal  acquaintance,  or  a  know- 
ledge of  his  ability,  which  his  friends  in 
this  House  gladly  recognise,  may,  per- 
haps, put  a  construction  on  Mr.  Wyiie^s 
actions  which  may  be  not  only  injurious 
to  that  gentleman,  but  injurious  to  the 
cause  of  justice. 

Mr.  sexton  :  With  reference  to 
the  observation  of  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man that  part  of  my  case  was  broken  to 
pieces  by  the  fact  that  Mr.  Gumming,  a 
Nationalist,  was  appointed  by  the  Tory 
Government  to  revise  the  lists  in  Derry, 
I  am  informed  that  the  Tory  Govern- 
ment, before  leaving  Office,  appointed  a 
Unionist  to  revise  in  Derry,  and  that 
Mr.  Gumming  was  appointed  by  the 
Liberals  after  the  Unionists  had  gone 
out  of  Office. 

Mr.  DIAMOND  (Monaghan,  N.)  said, 
the  practice  that  had  always  prevailed  in 
Ireland  was  for  the  Government  that 
was  in  power  to  appoint  its  own  friends 
to  do  the  work  of  revision.  He  believed 
it  was  only  a  pretence  to  say  that  the 
objections  to  Mr.  Wylie's  appointment 
were  not  based  on  political  grounds,  and 
he  thought  it  came  with  a  bad  grace 
from  gentlemen  who  had  administered 
a  Coercion  Act  in  Ireland  to  speak  about 
getting  impartial  men  to  carry  out  the  law. 

Mr.  T.  W.  RUSSELL  inquired  on 
what  ground  it  was  resolved  at  the  last 
moment  to  remove  Mr.  Garew  from  his 
position  as  Revising  Barrister,  and  also 
to  move  Mr.  Wylie  from  Meath  to  Derry  ? 
•Mr.  a.  G.  MORTON  (Peterborough) 
aaid,  he  agreed  with  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  (Mr.  Balfour)  that  there 
should  be  fair  play  all  round,  but  he  (Mr. 
Morton)  could  say,  from  recent  know- 
ledge, that  the  Roman  Gatholics  at  Lon- 
donderry had  hardly  ever  been  treated 
fairly  or  on  an  equality  with  the  Protes- 
tant population  either  as  regards  regis- 
tration or  anything  else. 

Sir  J.  GORST  (Gambridge  Uni- 
versity) said,  it  seemed  to  him  that 
neither   the   Leader    of   the   Opposition 


(Mr.  A.  J.  Balfour)  nor  the  Ghief  Secre- 
tary (Mr.  J.  Morley),  with  the  best  in- 
tentions, had  ever  been  able  to  appoint 
gentlemen  as  Revising  Barristers  in  Ire- 
land who  were  not  objected  to  by  some- 
body or  other.  In  England,  where  the 
impartiality  of  Revising  Barristers  he  had 
never  heard  called  in  question,  they  were 
appointed  by  the  Judges  who  happened 
to  go  to  the  Assize  just  before  the  re- 
vision took  place.  Would  it  not  be 
possible  to  introduce  into  Ireland  a 
similar  system,  and  to  place  the  appoint- 
ments in  the  hands  either  of  the  Judges, 
or  of  somebody  in  Ireland  whose  impar- 
tiality would  never  be  questioned  ? 

Mr.  J.  MORLEY,  who  was  indis- 
tinctly heard,  was  understood  to  eay  that 
if  nefther  the  Leader  of  the  Opposition 
nor  himself  had  given  satisfaction  in 
making  these  appointments  he  doubted 
whether  the  Irish  Judges  would  be  any 
more  successful. 

Sir  T.  lea  (Londonderry,  S.)  said, 
that  during  the  time  of  the  revision  there 
would  be  great  lack  of  confidence  in  Derry 
in  Mr.  Wy lie's  impartiality.  He  held  in 
his  hand  a  list  of  the  Revising  Barristers 
appointed  in  the  three  touchy  counties  in 
Ulster — Fermanagh,  Derry,  and  Tyrone 
— and  it  was  a  remarkable  thing  that  out 
of  1 1  Revising  Barristers  appointed  in  the 
three  counties  where  there  were  touchy 
Unionist  seats  only  one  was  a  Unionist. 

Question  put,  and  negatived. 
Original  Question  put,  and  agreed  to. 

2.  £732,249,  to  complete  the  sum  for 
Gonstabulary,  Ireland. 

Mr.  T.  W.  RUSSELL  said,  this  Vote 
would  not  require  to  be  debated  from  the 
usual  standpoint.  Those  Irish  Members 
who  on  that  (the  Ministerial)  side  of  the 
House  were  challenging  the  Votes  had 
not  been  in  collision  with  the  Royal 
Irish  Gonstabulary.  They  had  not  been 
arrested. 

GoLONEL  NOLAN  :  None  of  you  live 
in  the  country. 

Mr.  T.  W.  RUSSELL  said,  that  they 
had  no  complaints  to  make  against  indi- 
vidual members  of  that  most  excellent 
Force.  But  there  were  points  to  which 
he  wished  to  call  the  attention  of  the 
Ghief  Secretary,  with  a  view  to  having 
matters  explained  and  cleared  up,  and 
not  in  any  way  in  a  bitter  or  controver- 
sial spirit.  The  first  was  as  to  the  action 
of    the    Gonstabulary   in    the    town   of 
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Cloughjordan,  in  County  Tipperary.    He 
had  asked  several  questions  earlier  in  the 
Session  regarding  some  boycotting  which 
he  understood  had  gone  on  there,  and  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  had  said  that  the 
Constabulary    of  the  district   denied  all 
knowledge   of  such  a  thing.     He  (Mr. 
Russell)  had  proiluced  a  Memorial  signed 
by  a  number  of  residents  in  the  district 
giving  the  exact  cases  of  boycotting,  and 
the  people  who  had  suffered  from  it.    He 
remembered   that    the    Prime    Minister 
took  part  in  the  Debate,  and  said  it  was 
a   legitimate  subject  for   inquiry.     The 
Chief  Secretary  concurred,  and  there  was 
reason    to    believe  that    he  had    made 
inquiry — that  he  had  sent  down  a  special 
officer   for  the  pur{)ose,  whose    Report, 
unless   he    was    mistaken,    rather    told 
against   the  Constabulary    view    of  the 
thing,   and  confirmed    the  view  of   the 
townspeople  of  Cloughjordan.     He  (Mr. 
Russell)  would  be  glad  if  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman    could  give  him  some  infor- 
mation on  the  matter,  and  could  tell  him 
that  the  boycotting  had  now  altogether 
ceased.  There  was  another  question  of  im- 
portance on  which  he  should  like  some  in- 
formation.    He  had  received  somewhere 
about  10  letters  from  different  parts  of 
County    Tyrone,    some  outside  his  con- 
stituency and    some  within  it,  pointing 
out    a  rather  singular  thing  which  had 
taken  place  in  regard  to  the  movement  of 
the  police.     He   should    be   glad  if  the 
right   hon.  Gentleman  would  tell  him  if 
there    were    any    Rules   regulating    the 
distribution    of    the    Force — any    Rules 
decreeing  that  the  Protestant  Constabu- 
lary   should    be    in  one  quarter  and   the 
Roman    Catholic    in  another.      He  was 
informed    that    of  late  Protestant    con- 
stables   had  been    removed  from  places 
where    there   had  never    been  anything 
else  but  Protestants,  and  where  the  vast 
majority    of  the    inhabitants  were  Pro- 
testants, Roman    Catholics  being  put  in 
their  j)laces.     Was   there  any  rule  to  be 
observed  in  these  matters,  and  how  were 
they   to   account  for  the    extraordinary 
movement  which   had  been  going  on  in 
Tyrone  ?     A  third   point  was  as   to  the 
removal  of  Head  Constable    O'Halloran 
from    County    Clare.     He    had  been   in- 
fonned    by    those    who    knew    County 
Clare   that  a  more  efficient  officer  never 
performed  duty  in  that  county.     He  was 
a  man  who  had  been  once  removed  from 
County   Clare,   but  who   had  been  sent 

i».  Mr.  T.  W.  Russell 


back  on  account  of  the  exigencies  of  the 
situation.  First  of  all  the  County  In- 
spector was  removed,  and  then  the  Head 
Constable,  who  had  an  exceptionally 
good  knowledge  of  the  county.  He  did 
not  dispute  the  right  of  the  Government 
to  remove  ofRcials  of  that  kind,  but  he 
wanted  to  put  this  question  pointedly  to 
the  Chief  Secretary — Was  the  Head  Con- 
stable removed  by  Sir  Andrew  Reid,  the 
Chief  Inspector  of  Police  in  Dublin,  in 
the  ordinary  course,  or  was  political  pres- 
sure brought  to  bear  upon  the  Irish  Office 
in  order  to  bring  about  the  removal  of 
those  men  ?  The  fourth  and  last  point 
he  had  to  mention  was  one  which  would^ 
perhaps,  have  more  sympathy  from  the 
Chief  Secretary  than  anything  he  had 
referred  to.  He  wished  to  call  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman's  attention  to  the 
systematic  neglect  of  the  Sunday  Closing 
Act  by  the  Royal  Irish  Constabulary. 

Colonel  NOLAN  here  interjected  a 
remark 

Mr.  T.  W.  RUSSELL  said,  the  bon. 
and  gallant  Gentleman  who  interrupted 
him  had  commenced  as  a  Sunday  closer. 
He  had  supported  the  Irish  Sunday 
Closing  Act. 

Colonel  NOLAN  :  I  have  only 
voted  three  times  on  the  question,  twice 
for  it  and  once  against  it. 

Mr.  T.  W.  RUSSELL  said,  the  hon. 
and  gallant  Member  was  mistaken.  He 
would  be  astonished  to  learn  that  on 
one  occasion  he  had  sat  up  all  night  to 
vote  for  the  Irish  Sunday  Closing  Bill. 
His  point  was  that  there  was  something 
like  systematic  neglect  of  the  Sunday 
Closing  Act  in  many  districts  by  the  Royal 
Irish  Constabulary.  This  was  a  very 
serious  matter.  A  great  many  people  in 
Ireland  felt  the  matter  very  keenly,  and 
attached  quite  as  much  importance  to  it 
as  Members  attached  to  many  political 
matters.  It  arose  out  of  the  bonajide 
traveller  clause — or  what  the  police  and 
the  Magistrates  conceived  to  be  the  bona 
Jide  traveller  provision — of  that  Act. 
The  general  opinion  in  police  circles  was 
that  if  a  man  travelled  three  miles  he  was 
then  entitled  to  have  a  drink  as  a  bona 
fide  traveller.  ["  Hear,  hear  I  "]  Some 
hon.  Members  opposite  concurred  in  that 
view.  All  he  wished  to  tell  them  was 
that  it  was  not  the  law  which  had  been 
laid  down  by  the  highest  Court.  The 
law  said  in  regard  to  the  jadetl  tniveller 
that  after  he  had  travelled  three  miles 
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he  shonld  be  in  a  position  to  obtain 
refreshment  whether  he  was  a  bona 
fide  traveller  or  not.  This  question 
had  given  a  great  deal  of  trouble  in 
Wales,  and  the  same  idea  was  prevalent 
in  the  Principality  as  had  got  into  the 
brains  of  a  lot  of  muddle-headed  Magis- 
trates in  Ireland.  Take  the  village  of 
Rathfarnham,  three  miles  from  the  City 
of  Dublin.  The  public-houses  were  closed 
there  on  Sunday.  In  the  forenoon,  when 
public-houses  in  Dublin  were  closed,  the 
Dublin  thirsty  people  went  out  to  Rath- 
farnham  and  became  bona  fide  travellers. 

An  hon.  Member  :  Where  should  they 
go? 

Mr.  T.  W.  RUSSELL  :  Then  they 
came  back  to  Dublin  in  the  afternoon, 
when  the  Dublin  public-houses  were 
open.  \Laughter^  This  was  very 
amusing,  no  doubt.  He  was  astonished 
to  find  a  lot  of  Sunday  closers  amused  by 
it.  At  the  same  time,  it  was  a  question 
which  required  the  attention  of  the 
police,  and  the  attention  of  the  police 
could  only  be  secured  by  representations 
from  the  authorities  to  the  effect  that  a 
man  was  not  a  bona  fide  traveller  who 
travelled  for  drink.  The  law  was  that 
a  man  might  drink  to  enable  himself  to 
travel.  The  evil  that  was  taking  place  at 
Rathfarnham  was  occurring  all  over  Ire- 
land, and  the  success  of  the  Act  was 
being  seriously  marred  by  it.  He  hoped 
the  Chief  Secretary  would  consider  the 
subject  worthy  of  his  attention. 

Colonel  NOLAN  said,  he  had  had 
considerable  experience  of  the  Sunday 
Closing  Act.  He  usually  spent  the  whole  of 
his  time  when  the  House  was  not  sitting 
amongst  his  constituents.  He  was  some- 
times on  the  Bench,  and  he  heard,  of 
course,  all  the  local  gossip,  and  he  was 
in  a  position  to  say  that  the  Royal  Irish 
Constabulary  not  only  discharged  their 
duty  in  regard  to  the  Sunday  Closing 
Act  with  efficiency,  but  might  almost  be 
eaid  to  make  themselves  a  perfect  nui- 
sance in  the  matter.  The  district  he 
lived  in  was  very  quiet.  They  were 
very  well-behaved  people  there.  The 
Royal  Irish  Constabulary  in  the  district 
were  very  plentiful,  and  they  had  very 
little  to  do,  and,  as  a  consequence,  they 
were  always  bothering  the  unfortunate 
publicans  in  every  way.  He  found,  as  a 
Magistrate,  that  the  charges  brought 
against  the  publicans  were  rarely  capable 


of  proof.  It  waH  said,  indeed,  that  in 
order  to  have  something  to  do  the  Con- 
stabulary sometimes  manufactured  cases 
against  the  publicans.  With  regard  to 
his  own  action,  to  which  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber had  alluded,  he  had  had  no  experience 
of  the  matter  when  the  Sunday  Closing 
Bill  was  passed.  On  that  Bill  there 
were  43  Divisions,  but,  so  far  as  he  could 
remember,  he  had  only  voted  three  times 
on  it — twice  for  the  measure  and  once 
against  it.  His  experience  of  the  Act 
was  that  it  created  crime.  People  were 
constantly  getting  into  trouble  through 
it,  and  it  created  law  where  there  would 
otherwise  be  no  law.  He  was  very  much 
inclined  to  think  that  if  the  same  Bill 
came  before  them  again  he  should  vote 
always  against  it ;  at  any  rate,  if  he  voted 
both  ways,  it  would  be  twice  against  it 
and  once  for  it.  If  his  constituents  were 
to  express  a  very  strong  opinion  on  the 
subject  he  should  be  inclined  to  vote 
always  against  the  Bill. 

Mr.  J.  MORLEY  :  I  must  say  that 
it  is  a  good  many  years  since  the  Con- 
stabulary Votes  have  been  discussed  in 
such  a  genial  spirit.  I  think  that  the 
hon.  and  gallant  Member  who  has  just 
spoken  represents  the  view  taken  in  Ire- 
land of  the  Sunday  Closing  Act  much 
more  correctly  than  the  hon.  Member  for 
South  Tyrone,  who  talks  of  systematic 
neglect  on  the  part  of  the  Constabulary. 
This  very  morning  I  received  two  official 
Papers,  in  which  it  was  stated  that  two 
constables  or  sergeants  had  made  them- 
selves unpopular  by  their  activity  in 
respect  of  this  particular  class  of  people 
So  far  from  it  being  the  fact,  as  alleged 
bv  the  hon.  Member  for  South  Tyrone 
(Mr.  T.  W.  Russell),  that  the  Royal 
Irish  Constabulary  have  been  guilty  of 
systematic  neglect  in  regard  to  the 
operation  of  the  Sunday  Closing  Act, 
they  have  displayed  a  vigilant  attitude 
in  this  matter,  and  they  will  be  encour- 
aged to  persist  in  that  vigilant  attitude. 
The  hon.  Member  cannot  expect  me  to 
go  into  the  question  of  bona  fide  tra- 
vellers, which  is  a  very  vexed  question, 
both  in  England  and  Ireland.  The  hon. 
Member  referred  to  the  boycott ing  at 
Cloughjordan,  in  County  Tipperary,  and 
complained  that  the  Local  Police  Autho- 
rities have  denied  the  existence  of  the 
state  of  facts  which  he  brought  forward 
in  this  House.  I,  when  I  saw  the 
Memorial  which    the   hon.   Member  for 
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South  Tyrone  received,  at  once  directed 
an  officer   to    proceed   to   Cloughjordan 
and  report  upon  the  state  of  facts  in  that 
locality.     The    point    which    has    been 
made  in  this  House  is   that  the  matter 
arose  out  of  an  eviction,  and  afterwards 
assumed  a   religious   complexion.     The 
Keport  of  the  police  is  that  that  is  not 
so,  but  that  it  was  much  more  a  case  of 
trade  dispute  and  trade  jealousy.    Clough- 
jordan is  rather  a  miserable  place,   with 
an  excessive  number  of  traders,  and  the 
intense  competition  amongst  these  traders 
fastened  itself  on  a  dispute  about  a  farm, 
and  gave  rise  to  a  good  deal  of  disturb- 
ance and   trouble.     I   am  glad    to   say, 
however,  that  though  there  is  still  some 
feeling  about  the  evicted  farm,  so  far  as 
active  disturbance  is   concerned,   it  has 
certainly   to    a    great   extent   subsided. 
The  Report  of  the  special  officer,  whom 
I  sent  to  Cloughjordan,  does  not  contra- 
dict in  any  way  the  Reports  of  the  Local 
Police  Authorities,    but   it   brings    new 
facts  to  light,  which  the  Local  Police 
Authorities    had    not    already    noticed. 
The  lion.  Member  next  asked  me  whether 
there  is  any  rule  regulating  the  removal 
of  members   of    the   Royal   Irish   Con- 
stabulary from   a  theological   or   eccle- 
siastical point  of  view,  and  he  referred  to 
what  he  described  as  a  recent  movement 
in   Tyrone — namely,  the  substitution  of 
Catholic    sergeants   for   Protestant   ser- 
geants in  places  where  Protestant  ser- 
geants    had     been     stationed.      All     I 
can    say    is    that    whatever   movements 
have  taken  place    have   been   by   direc- 
tion of   the    Inspector  General  without 
any  directions  from    me,    or   from    any 
authority      outside      the      Constabulary 
Force     itself,    and    I    have    no    doubt 
that  the  Inspector  General  is  incapable 
of  setting  on  foot  the  sinister  movement 
which  has  been  described  by    the  lion. 
Member.     There  is  no  rule  with  respect 
to  the  distribution    of   members    of  the 
Royal  Irish    Constabulary    on    religious 
grounds.     The  hon.  Member  next  ques- 
tioned me  with  regard  to  the  removal  of 
County    Inspector    Fleming    and    Head 
Constable  O'Halloran  from  County  Clare, 
and  he  wished  to  know  whether  their  re- 
moval   was  due  to  pressure  brought   to 
bear  upon  the  Irish  Office  from  political 
Parties.       The  change  was  not  made  in 
deference  to  any  representation  whatever 
from  politicians.     The  hon.  Member  will 
easily    understand    that  when  we  found 
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the  state  of  the  County  Clare  not  grow- 
ing better,  but  growing  worse,  it  was 
natural  that  it  should  be  thought  worth 
while  to  try  whether  a  change  of  officers 
occupying  important  and  responBible 
posts  would  not  effect  some  good.  County 
Inspector  Fleming  is  a  very  efficient 
officer,  but  everbody  will  agree  that  the 
six  months^  police  administration  pre- 
ceding this  change  was  not  so  strikinglj 
successful  that  it  was  not  worth  while 
trying  a  change  in  the  personal  elements 
of  police  administration  at  headquarters. 
Without  throwing  the  slightest  slur  on 
either  of  the  officers  mentioned — who 
have  been  removed  to  posts  quite  as  good 
as  the  old  ones — I  considered  that  the 
experiment  was  worth  trying. 

Sir  T.  lea  said,  he  was  very  glad  to 
hear  that  the  movements  of  police  officers 
in  Ulster  possessed  no  political  signi- 
ficance. The  hon.  Member  for  South 
Tyrone  had  not  expressed  himself  very 
clearly  in  regard  to  the  administration  of 
the  Sunday  Closing  Act.  They  found 
that  in  most  of  the  districts  where  the 
Sunday  Closing  Act  existed  the  Act 
was  well  administered.  The  only 
difficulty  was  the  question  of  the  bon& 
fide  traveller,  and  a  Select  Committee 
had  recommended  as  a  means  of  removing 
that  difficulty  the  raising  of  the  limit 
from  three  miles  to  six  miles.  That 
change  was  embodied  in  the  Bill  which 
he  and  his  friends  were  trying  to  pass 
through  the  House.  He  had  next  to 
advert  to  the  action  of  the  police  in 
ordering  the  Derry  publicans  to  take 
down  the  Union  Jacks  which  they  were 
flying  in  honour  of  the  visit  of  the 
Marquess  of  Salisbury.  The  Chief  Se- 
cretary had  said,  when  the  matter  was  first 
brought  before  the  House,  that  the  Head 
Constable  had  acted  in  an  excess  of  zeal ; 
but  he  thought  that  neither  the  law  on 
the  subject  nor  its  administration  was 
satisfactory.  He  found  that  the  police 
in  other  parts  of  Ireland  raised  no  diffi- 
culties about  other  flags  than  the  Union 
Jack  flying  over  public-houses.  During 
the  recent  tour  of  the  Lord  Lieutenant 
the  Member  for  the  County  of  Sligo,  who 
was  a  publican  in  Sligo,  did  his  Excel- 
lency the  honour  to  fly,  not  the  Union 
Jack,  but  a  flag  with  the  words  ^*  God 
save  Ireland"  over  his  public-house. 
He  did  not  object  to  the  action  of  the 
hon.  Member  for  Sligo ;  but  he  thought 
it  was  certainly  a  slur  on  our  national 
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honour  that  a  Derry  publican  should  be 
ordered  to  take  down  the  Union  Jack, 
while  a  Sligo  publican  was  allowed 
without  remonstrance  to  fly  a  flag  bear- 
ing the  words  "  God  save  Ireland."  The 
law  which  prohibited  the  flying  of  poli- 
tical flags  over  public-houses  was  directed 
against  the  machinations  of  secret  so- 
cieties, and  he  did  not  in  the  least  con- 
demn it  ;  but  he  thought  it  should  be 
made  clear  that  the  police  should  not 
order  the  taking  down  of  the  Union  Jack 
when  it  floated  over  any  house.  When 
the  matter  was  last  before  the  House  the 
hon.  Member  for  North  Louth  wanted  to 
know  whether  one  flag  was  not  as  good 
as  another,  and  the  Chief  Secretary  sig- 
nifled  assent.  Did  the  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman really  consider  that  the  Union 
Jack  was  on  the  same  level  as  any  other 
flag  ?  All  patriotic  men  objected  to  such 
a  statement,  and  it  was  objected  to  in 
particular  in  the  North  of  Ireland,  where 
a  great  jealousy  of  the  status  of  the 
Union  Jack  existed. 

Mr.  sexton  :  I  cannot  wonder 
that  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  the  Chief 
Secretary  for  Ireland,  who  has  very 
arduous  and  responsible  duties  to  per- 
form, should  look  very  well  pleased  to- 
night. I  confirm  the  testimony  of  the 
hon.  Baronet  opposite  that,  during  the 
late  Government  and  other  Governments 
ia  my  time,  the  Vote  for  the  Irish 
Constabulary  has  been  the  occasion  of 
one  or  two,  even  three,  evenings  of  a 
contentious,  violent,  and  animated  De- 
bate. But  how  wonderful  is  the  change ! 
I  think  it  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable 
and  one  of  the  most  magical  results  of 
the  administration  of  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  opposite  that  this  Vote  is  this 
evening  even  the  occasion  for  such  good- 
humoured,  and  what  I  may  call  comic, 
debate,  because  the  Debate  has  certainly 
been  one  of  the  most  humorous  and 
farcical  during  the  course  of  my  period  in 
the  House.  The  hon.  Baronet  has 
nothing  better  to  do  than  to  press  upon 
the  Chief  Secretary  for  Ireland  the  great 
Constitutional  question  of  pulling  down 
the  Union  Jack  from  some  public-houses 
in  Derry.  He  seemed  to  think  that  a 
slur  had  been  cast  on  the  national 
honour  ;  but  I  think  the  national  honour 
and  the  national  flag  will  survive  the 
slur.  I  fail  to  understand  what  he 
means  when  he  says  that  he  has  dis- 
coYerod  some  sort  of  connection  between 


the  floating  of  flags  over  public-houses 
and  the  spread  of  secret  societies.  The 
hon.  Member  must  think  that  Irish- 
men are  very  stupid  ;  because,  surely, 
if  they  were  to  set  about  estab- 
lishing secret  societies  they  would  not 
commence  by  putting  up  flags  over 
public-houses.  Now,  I  wish  to  direct 
particular  attention  to  one  item  in  the 
Vote — the  Appropriations  in  Aid.  Al- 
though the  amount  for  Appropriations  in 
Aid  has  fallen  off*  £10,000  since  last  year, 
still  it  remains  at  £46,000.  It  is  grati- 
fying, so  far,  that  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man in  one  year  should  have  been  able 
to  make  such  a  reduction.  But  if  I  re- 
member rightly,  in  the  height  of  coercion, 
when  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  the 
Leader  of  the  Opposition  was  in  power, 
the  charge  for  extra  police  never  went 
beyond  £60,000  a  year  ;  and  though  it 
has  now  fallen  to  £46,000,  yet  I  say  that 
is  a  very  disappointing  figure.  There 
has  been  a  substantial  decrease  of  serious 
crime  all  over  Ireland.  Then  there  have 
been  congratulatory  Charges  by  all  the 
Judges  at  the  late  Assizes  in  respect  of 
all  the  counties  except  two  or  three — in- 
deed, I  think  I  might  say  in  respect  of 
all  Ireland,  because  except  in  one  district 
on  the  borders  of  Cork  and  Limerick 
there  has  been  no  serious  crime  ;  and, 
therefore,  I  am  surprised  that  this  charge 
has  not  undergone  a  greater  diminution. 
£46,000  a  year  is  too  high  a  figure  to  be 
levied  on  a  people  perfectly  orderly  and 
peaceable  for  extra  police  in  addition  to 
the  ordinary  force.  I  think  at  present  I 
can  do  no  more  than  to  direct  the  atten- 
tion of  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  to  this 
matter,  because  I  am  sure  he  is  as 
anxious  as  I  am  that  the  charge  should 
be  reduced  as  far  as  is  compatible  with 
eflicient  administration,  and  I  will  express 
the  hope  that  we  shall  find  the  figure  con- 
siderably reduced  in  the  Estimate  for 
next  year  which  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man will  have  to  draw  up.  I  am  glad 
to  see  the  Leader  of  the  Opposition  in 
his  place,  for  I  think  he  will  probably 
asrree  with  me  that  the  cost  of  this 
Force  might  be  greatly  reduced  if  we 
were  to  revive  Clause  13  of  the  Land 
Purchase  Act  of  1891,  about  which  there 
was  some  conversation  last  night.  I 
think  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  will  agree 
that  the  fact  of  tenants  being  evicted,  of 
the  existence  of  vacant  farms,  and  the 
fact  that  the  evicted  tenants  frequently 
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live  in  the  neighbourhood  of  those  vacant 
farms,  is  connected  with  the  keeping  of 
some  of  those  extra  police.  Since  the 
discussion  that  took  place  last  evening 
I  read  a  report  of  a  meeting  held  in  Cork, 
at  which  a  resolution  was  passed  strongly 
urging  the  Government  to  renew  Clause 
13.  One  gentleman  at  that  meeting  said 
he  was  aware  from  positive  knowledge 
that  Clause  13  of  the  Act  would  have 
been  much  more  extensively  utilised  if 
the  period  allowed — six  months — had 
been  longer,  and  this  gentleman  admitted 
that  in  his  own  case  he  had  actually 
entered  into  negotiations  with  his  land- 
lord, and  the  documents  were  drawn  up ; 
that  owing  to  some  informality  in  the 
forms  they  had  to  be  prepared  again  ;  but 
before  they  were  ready  the  period  had 
expired.  I  have  no  doubt  that  other 
cases  of  that  kind  exist  in  Ireland,  and  I 
have  no  doubt  there  are  a  large  number 
in  which  landlords  and  tenants  would  be 
willing  to  come  to  terms.  I  would  sug- 
gest to  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  the 
Chief  Secretary  that  he  should  inquire 
from  the  heads  of  the  Police  Depart- 
ments in  Ireland  whether,  in  their  judg- 
ment, good  order  would  not  be  further 
promoted  by  the  revival  of  this  clause, 
which,  I  think,  would  lead  to  a  considerable 
number  of  negotiations  being  entered 
upon  ;  and,  in  conclusion,  I  would  ex- 
press the  hope  that  the  Leader  of  the 
Opposition  would  make  some  such 
declaration  as  would  lead  the  Chief 
Secretary  for  Ireland  to  introduce  a  Bill 
for  the  revival  of  this  clause,  and  enable 
it  to  be  proceeded  with  as  a  non-con- 
tentious measure. 

Mk.  BARTON  thought  that  it 
should  bo  borne  in  mind  that  the 
decjrease  in  the  cost  of  extra  police  was, 
in  some  degree,  due  to  the  fact  that  the 
political  opponents  of  the  present  Go- 
vernment did  not  use  their  influence  to 
have  the  administration  of  the  law 
obstructed  in  Ireland.  The  late  Govern- 
ment had  to  deal  with  the  resolute,  deter- 
mined, and  declared  determination  of  their 
political  opponents  to  render  the  task  of 
governing  Ireland  not  only  difficult,  but 
impossible.  There  were  still  more  police 
in  Ireland  than  there  ought  to  be,  and 
that  was  because  there  still  remained 
that  open  sore  of  the  evicted  tenants 
which  no  one  could  deny  was  the  direct 
consequence  of  the  organised  action  of 
hon.  Gentlemen  below  the  Gangway  in 

Mr.  Sexton 


opposition  to  the  late  Government.  The 
present  Chief  Secretary  had  no  action  of 
this  kind  to  meet  from  his  political 
opponents.  He  assured  the  Chief  Secre- 
tary that,  unlike  the  treatment  given  to 
the  Leader  of  the  Opposition,  the  poli- 
tical opponents  of  the  Government,  whe- 
ther in  Ulster  or  elsewhere  in  Ireland, 
would  do  nothing  to  make  his  task  more 
difficult.  But  he  rose  more  especially  to 
suggest  that  there  was  some  irregularity 
in  the  Police  Returns  of  Outrages  which 
required  correction.  He  quite  accepted 
the  Chief  Secretary's  statement  that  he 
had  made  no  alteration  in  the  classificA- 
tion  of  offences,  but  undoubtedly  there 
was  a  difference  in  the  recent  Returns 
presented  at  the  Clonmel  and  Kilkenny 
Assizes.  In  one  case  the  destruction  of 
property,  which  the  police  believed  was 
done  by  the  owners  for  purposes  of  fraud, 
was  not  included  in  the  list,  while  in  the 
other  case  an  offence  of  a  similar 
character  was  included  in  the  Return  of 
Outrages.  Undoubtedly  there  was  a  mis- 
take there,  and  he  was  strongly  of 
opinion  that  even  when  property  was 
destroyed  for  fraudulent  purposes  it 
should  still  be  returned  as  an  outrage,  as 
undoubtedly  it  was,  and  certainly  it  was 
as  serious  as  when  committed  from 
malicious  motives.  Again,  he  did  not 
think  that  it  should  depend  on  the 
opinion  formed  by  the  police  as  to  the 
motive  of  an  outrage  to  have  it  included 
in  the  Return.  A  case  occurred  at  the 
last  Assizes  in  which  the  police  did  not 
return  a  particular  outrage  l)ecause  they 
believed  it  was  fraudulent  and  not 
malicious ;  but  when  the  matter  was  in- 
vestigated by  the  Grand  Jury  they  came 
to  the  conclusion  that  it  was  malicious 
and  not  fraudulent,  and  they  awarded 
compensation.  The  result  was  that  the 
outrage  never  appeared  on  the  Official 
Returns,  for  it  was  too  late  for  the 
Return  of  that  Assize,  and  it  could  not 
be  included  in  the  Return  for  the  follow- 
ing Assize.  He  hope  the  Chief  Secre- 
tary would  give  this  matter  his  considera- 
tion. 

Mr.  DANE  agreed  that  outrages, 
whether  committed  for  fraudulent  or 
malicious  motives,  should  be  included  in 
the  Police  Returns.  In  relation  to  the 
question  of  hoisting  flags  over  licensed 
houses,  he  suggested  that  the  Chief 
Secretary  should  consult  with  the  In- 
spector General  of  Constabulary  with  a 
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view  to  framing  a  rule  which  would 
guide  the  police  in  their  action.  Of 
course,  the  old  Statute  prohibited  the 
flags,  under  a  penalty,  but  it  could  not, 
and  should  not,  be  the  intention  to  dis- 
courage the  use  of  the  national  flag.  The 
law,  such  as  it  was,  was  not  evenly  and 
fairly  administered.  Last  month,  at 
Wexford,  on  the  occasion  of  a  Sunday 
Roman  Catholic  procession,  a  publican 
exhibited  the  Stars  and  Stripes,  and  was 
not  ordered  to  remove  it.  Some  rule  was 
required  which  would  be  a  guide  to  the 
police  in  the  matter.  He  was  sure*  that 
if  the  Chief  Secretary  and  the  Inspector 
General  of  Constabulary  put  their  heads 
together  they  would  be  able  to  devise 
such  a  rule. 

Mr.  J.  MORLEY  :  With  regard  to 
the  exhibition  of  Party  flags  over  public- 
houses,  the  police  have  their  instructions 
laid  down  for  them  by  law,  which  they 
are  bound  to  follow,  and  I  cannot  enter- 
tain the  idea  of  myself  and  the  Inspector 
General  putting  our  heads  together  to 
prepare  rules  by  which  the  police  may 
evade  the  law. 

Mr.  DANE:  The  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man himself  said  that,  so  far  as  the 
exhibition  of  the  Union  Jack  was  con- 
cerned, he  would  be  no  party  to  allow- 
ing the  police  to  interfere. 

Mr.  J.  MORLEY  :  I  do  not  think  I 
used  language  of  that  kind.  With 
regard  to  the  Union  Jack,  I  think  each 
individual  case  should  be  left  to  the  dis- 
cretion and  tact  of  the  police  ;  but  it  is 
quite  another  matter  to  counsel  them  to 
break  the  law;  and  it  certainly  is  not 
-within  the  cognisance  of  my  Office. 
With  regard  to  the  classification  of 
outrages,  the  hon.  Member  for  Armagh 
referred  to  a  discrepancy  in  the  practice 
which  came  out  at  Clonmel  and  Kilkenny 
Assizes.  But  it  appeared  afterwards 
that  the  action  of  the  County  Inspector 
in  the  Clonmel  case  was  according  to 
custom  in  classifying  outrages  for  the 
purpose  of  presentation  to  Judges  of 
Assize.  I  have  said  several  times — and 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  the  Leader  of 
the  Opposition  has  expressed  the  same 
view — that  the  principles  upon  which 
classification  is  carried  out  are  not  all 
that  could  be  wished.  But  although  I 
am  not  quite  satisfied  with  the  present 
system,  there  are  great  difficulties  in 
the  way  of  a  change,  the  principal  one 
being  that  the  change  might  destroy  tiie 


value  of  these  statistics  for  the  pur- 
poses of  comparison  in  future  years.  If 
all  parties  can  agree  on  a  satisfactory  plan 
I  will  not  object,  but  then  we  would  not 
have  the  power  to  institute  those  com- 
parisons in  which  some  of  us  revel  or 
do  not  revel,  as  the  case  may  be.  My 
hon.  Friend  the  Member  for  North  Kerry 
has  expressed  his  regret  that  there  has 
not  been  a  still  further  reduction  in  the 
figure  respecting  the  contributions  from 
localities  for  the  Constabulary  Force. 
Well,  I  fully  share  my  hon.  Friend's 
regret ;  but  I  think  my  hon.  Friend  will 
see  that  when  the  present  Government 
came  into  Office  and  undertook  the  task 
of  governing  Ireland  without  excep- 
tional laws,  but  governing  Ireland  solely 
by  the  existing  law,  it  was  their  duty 
to  be  not  less  careful,  but  much  more 
careful  and  vigilant  in  preventing  and, 
if  possible,  in  detecting  crime.  My  hon. 
Friend  will  easily  see  that  that  was  an 
indispensable  element  in  our  policy,  and 
that  accounts  for  the  reduction  in  the 
extra  police  force  not  having  been 
more  rapid  than  it  has.  But,  as  the 
condition  of  things  is  not  getting  worse, 
but  better,  we  shall  be  still  more  in 
earnest,  and  shall  feel  that  we  are  walk- 
ing on  still  surer  ground  in  endeavouring 
to  reduce  the  figure  to  which  my  hon. 
Friend  has  drawn  attention.  My  hon. 
Friend  was  perfectly  right  in  saying  that 
the  greatest  cause  for  the  slow  rate  at 
which  the  extra  police  are  being  reduced 
was  the  question  of  the  evicted  tenants. 
That  is  the  sore  which  every  Govern- 
ment has  to  deal  with,  and  we  entirely 
agree  that  its  existence  is  the  greatest 
of  the  administrative  difficulties  that  now 
confront  the  Irish  Government,  and  will 
possibly  confront  them  for  some  time  to 
come.  But  as  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
opposite  has  not  seen  his  way  to  com- 
municate to  us  his  final  views  of  this 
difficult  question  I  do  not  propose  to  add 
anything  to  what  I  have  said. 

Mr.  a.  J.  BALFOUR:  I  should  not 
like  this  Vote,  with  which,  in  other  days, 
I  was  extremely  familiar,  to  pass  without 
one  word,  at  all  events,  of  congratula- 
tion to  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  the 
Chief  Secretary  for  Ireland.  I  began 
the  few  remarks  I  made  on  the  last  Vote 
by  saying  he  was  unlucky.  I  have  to 
begin  my  remarks  now  by  saying  that  he 
Las  been  extremely  lucky  ;  and  if,  as  has 
been  suggested,  he  has  been  given  a  very 
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small  amount  of  trouble  over  the  Con- 
stabulary Vote,  then  he  has  enjoyed  a 
fate  which  does  not  often  come  to  us  hi 
this  world.  He  has  received  a  very 
rapid  and  good  reward  for  his  good 
works.  I  have  nothing  to  urge 
against  the  general  government  of 
Ireland  by  the  right  hon.  Gentleman. 
I  gather,  however,  that  subjects  which 
occupied  so  much  attention  in  former 
years  still  exist  —  that  evictions  take 
place ;  that  resistance  to  evictions  is  not 
unknown  ;  that  public  meetings  have  to 
be  dispersed,  and  that  a  great  many  other 
things  which  occurred  in  the  past  still 
occur,  and  may  still  be  made  the  texts  of 
prolonged  and  envenomed  criticism.  I 
concur  with  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man that  without  legislation  he  is  abso- 
lutely powerless  to  lay  down  any  regula- 
tions which  should  modify  the  existing 
law  with  regard  to  the  display  of  flags, 
and  believe  that  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man and  the  police  have  at  present  no 
choice  but  to  act  in  the  matter  as  they 
have  done.  My  hon.  and  learned  Friend 
(Mr.  Barton)  has  pointed  out  an  obvious 
leak  in  the  present  method  of  collecting 
infoi-mation  for  the  list  of  offences  placed 
before  the  Judges  of  Assize,  and  I  think 
some  plan  might  be  adopted  to  stop  that 
leakage.  I  was  astonished  to  hear  what 
the  hon.  and  gallant  Member  for  Galway 
said  with  regard  to  Sunday  closing,  be- 
cause the  evidence  given  before  the 
Select  Committee  showed  that  every 
class  in  Ireland  were  in  favour  of  that 
measure.  I  think  the  Chief  Secretary 
has  acted  wisely  in  not  hastily  and 
rashly  diminishing  the  number  of  police. 
The  position  of  things  has  greatly  im- 
proved. He  has  told  us — and  I  am  quite 
willing  to  accept  that  statement — that 
the  reason  why  a  certain  class,  obnoxious 
to  the  coinmunity  in  which  they  live,  are 
permitted  to  carry  out  their  industry  in 
safety  is  that  there  is  such  a  body  of 
police,  and  there  lives  are  so  carefully 
watched  that  it  would  be  a  matter  of  con- 
siderable dilRculty  and  danger  to  exercise 
upon  them  any  of  those  lawless  forms  of 
revenge  which  have  played  such  a  promi- 
nent part  in  Irish  history  in  the  past. 
The  moral  that  the  hon.  Meml>er  for 
North  Kerry  drew  was  that  if  the  evicted 
tenants  were  removed  agrarian  crime 
would  be  diminished  to  such  an  extent 
that  the  extra  police  might  be  very  much 
reduced,   or   wholly  removed.     I    think 

Mr.  A.  J.  Balfour 


there  is  great  force  in  that  observation  ; 
but  I  am  afraid  that  so  long  as  the  rela- 
tion of  landlord  and  tenant  exists  there 
will  be  evictiops,  and  so  long  as  there  are 
evictions  there  will  be  vacant  farms,  and 
the  tenants  who  take  them  will  not  always 
be  popular  in  the  districts  in  which  they 
live.  Therefore,  do  not  let  us  be  bo 
sanguine  as  to  suppose  that  even  if  the 
evicted  tenants  are  reinstated  to-morrow 
the  agrarian  difficulty  in  Ireland  will  be 
settled.  A  very  considerable  step,  how- 
ever, would  be  taken  to  remove  one  of 
the  gravest  diseases  from  which  Ireland 
suffers  if  the  existing  class  of  evicted 
tenants  could  in  whole  or  in  part  be  re- 
stored to  their  holdings.  With  that  ob- 
ject in  view  a  clause  was  inserted  in  the 
Land  Act  of  1891,  under  which  it  was 
possible  for  landlords  and  tenants  to 
come  to  arrangements  with  regard  to  their 
holdings  under  favourable  circumstances. 
The  operation  of  that  clause  was  limited 
to  six  months,  and  it  has  been  alleged  by 
the  hon.  Member  for  North  Kerry  that 
that  period  is  too  short.  I  have  a  very 
high  opinion  of  the  amount  of  delay 
which  lawyers  can  introduce  into  trans- 
actions in  which  they  are  concerned  ;  but 
I  still  think  that  if  the  evicted  tenants 
had  set  themselves  seriously  to  work  as 
soon  as  the  six  months  began  there  would 
have  been  no  difficulty  whatever  in  ar- 
rangements being  come  to  over  the  whole 
of  Ireland.  The  question  now  is,  shall 
we  or  shall  we  not  bring  in  a  new  Bill  to 
renew  for  a  limited  period  the  same  ar- 
rangements that  were  embodied  in  the 
clause  of  the  Act  of  1891  ?  I  certainly 
do  not  wish  to  speak  in  an  unsympathetic 
or  hostile  manner  of  that  proposal.  I 
think  it  is  quite  possible  that  circum- 
stances might  arise  under  which  that 
might  be  the  best  course  to  pursue.  Bat 
when  I  am  asked  to  give  my  opinion 
upon  the  subject,  I  must  point  out  to  the 
Committee  that  I  am  not  a  Member  of 
the  Government  responsible  for  the  Go- 
vernment legislation  ;  it  is  only  fair  for 
the  Government  to  tell  me,  first,  what 
their  scheme  for  dealing  with  the  whole 
question  is.  I  will  be  perfectly  frank 
with  the  House,  and  will  say  what  I  think 
ought  to  be  done.  But  to  ask  me,  when 
I  do  not  and  cannot  know  the  facts,  to 
give  blindfolded  some  estimate  of  the 
position  is  to  ask  me  to  do  what  no 
Leader  of  the  Opposition  has  ever  been 
asked  to  do  before.     We  have  had  sag- 
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gestioDs  and  hints  that  the  Government 
have  in  contemplation  a  scheme  for 
dealing  with  this  diflficultj.  Far  be  it 
from  me  to  pronounce  upon  that 
scheme  before  I  see  it ;  but  to  ask  me  to 
run  a  policy  of  mj  own  parallel  to  that 
scheme  is  to  ask  me  to  take  up  a  position 
which  I  might  find  embarrassing  and 
which  nobody  else  would  find  useful.  I 
do  .not  suppose  the  Government  con- 
template in  the  present  Session  telling 
UB  their  views  upon  this  important  sub- 
ject, and  I  do  not  press  them  to  do  so. 
But  when  they  do  tell  us,  I  shall  be  very 
glad  indeed  to  lay  before  the  House  or 
the  Committee  my  view  upon  the  ques- 
tion. In  the  meanwhile,  I  can  only  say 
that  I  think  still,  as  I  thought  in  1891, 
that  the  clause  we  then  introduced  was 
fair  to  all  parties,  was  liberal  to  all 
parties,  could  cause  no  complaint,  and 
would  not  be  even  a  just  cause  of  objec- 
tion to  the  British  taxpayer,  who  is  the 
principal  and  perhaps  the  only  person 
whoso  interests  could  be  in  any  way 
involved. 

Vote  agreed  to. 

Class  IV. 

3.  £539,969,  to  complete  the  sum  for 
Public  Education,  Ireland. 

Mr.  macartney  (Antrim,  S.) 
said,  that  some  time  ago  he  put  a  ques- 
tion to  the  Chief  Secretary  in  regard  to 
the  introduction  into  the  National  Edu- 
cation of  Ireland  of  the  revised  edition 
of  the  Fifth  Reading  Book,  and  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  was  good  enough  to 
give  some  information,  which,  however, 
was  not  of  a  very  extensive  character. 
He  supposed  that  that  was  not  so  much 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman^s  own  fault  as 
the  fault  of  the  Commissioners  of 
T^ational  Education,  who,  he  had  no 
doubt,  were  not  too  ready  to  illumine 
the  dark  corners  in  which  they  had  pro- 
duced this  extraordinary  book.  The 
right  hon.  Gentleman  seemed  to  think 
that  he  had  entirely  defended  the 
National  Board,  and  entirely  established 
the  reputation  and  character  of  the  book, 
by  stating  that  the  draft  of  it  had  been 
submitted  to  the  mixed  Committee  of 
the  Commissioners,  which  consisted  of 
four  Protestants  and  two  Roman 
Catholics.  The  right  hon.  Gentleman 
might  have  been  literally  correct  in  say- 
ing  that  the   mixed    Committee    were 
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unanimous  in  their  approval  of  the  re- 
vised publication.      No  doubt,  the  ques- 
tion of  recommending  the  revised  edition 
was    carried    unanimously ;    but  it  was 
entirely    erroneous    to     say    that     the 
changes  made  in  the  revised  edition  met 
with  the  unanimous  approval  of  all  the 
Commissioners.     As  a  matter  of  fact,  he 
was  aware  that  several  most  important 
changes  were  made  against  the  strong 
protest  of  more   than  one  of   the  Com- 
missioners.    But  he  desired  to  state  that 
his  objections  to  the  changes  which  had 
been  made   were  not  at  all  based  upon 
religious  grounds.       He  objected  to  the 
book,  not  because  he  believed  that  the 
old  book  was  a  perfect  book,   or  even 
reasonably  good,  but  on  the  ground  that 
it  was  not  only  no  improvement  on  the 
old  book,  but  exaggerated  most  of  the 
defects  which  that  Fifth  Book  contained, 
and  it  was  the  most  recent  example  of 
the   utter   incapacity   of    the    Commis- 
sioners to  carry  out  their  duties.       He 
was  quite  aware  that  the  Commissioners 
of  Education  did  not  lie  upon  a  bed  of 
roses  ;  but  he  had  no  great  respect  for  the 
methods  that  were  adopted  by  them  in 
country   districts    in     Ireland.       There 
were  three  classes  into  which  the  Com- 
missioners   could    be     divided  :     First, 
the     pure     officials      of      the     Board ; 
with  them  he  always  found  it  absolutely 
hopeless  to  do   anything.       Then  there 
were  the  ex  officios   of  the  Board,  who 
were  in  an  equally    hopeless   condition  ; 
and  then  there  was  a  body  of  gentlemen 
only  one  or  two  of  whom  he   could  say 
had  any  distinctive  right  to  be  on   the 
Board,   and   the   rest  knew    very   little 
about  education.      This  book  had  been 
trumpeted  about  as  being  a  remarkable  ex- 
ample of  the  capacity  of  the  Commissioners 
of  National  Educatioo.     First,  he  should 
like  to  ask  the  right  hon.   Gentleman  if 
he  could  give  him  any  further  informa- 
tion   as    to    who    was    the    person    who 
actually   compiled    this    Reading   Book, 
because   the    Committee   of   whom   the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  spoke  had  nothing 
to   do    with    the   compilation   of   it  ;    a 
revised  draft  was  submitted  to  them,  and 
they   apparently  pronounced  a  valuable 
judgment  on  the  whole  of  it.      He  asked 
who  was  the  gentleman  who  compiled  it, 
because  one  of  the  papers  connected  with 
education    in     Ireland,    The   Education 
Gazettey  a  paper  of  rather  a  remarkable 
character,  spoke  of  the  one  gentleman  who 
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compiled  it,   whilst  one    of    the  other 
papers    spoke    of   a    great    number   of 
persons  ;   and  he  should  like  the   right 
hon.  Gentleman  to  tell  him,  if  he  could, 
who  was  the  person,  or  who  were  the 
persons  ;  how  long  thej  were  engaged  on 
this   very  important   duty,  and  whether 
these  people,  when  compiling   the   new 
Fifth   Reading  Book,  had  before   them 
reading   books    for    similar    classes    of 
children  in  England  and  Scotland  ?  Now, 
the    great    complaint    which   had  been 
urged  bj  those  who  were  interested  in 
education  against  the  old  Fifth   Reading 
Book  was  that  it  was  not  suitable  for  the 
children  for  whom  it  was  intended  ;  that 
most  of  the  extracts  in   it  were  stilted  ; 
that  they  were  beyond  the  comprehen- 
sion of  the  children,  or  some  of  them  ; 
that  they  were  not  the  best  examples  of 
English   prose  which   could   have   been 
selected  ;  and,  brides  that,  many  of  the 
subjects  which  they  dealt  with  were  per- 
fectly useless  to  the  great  majority  of  the 
children   who   were   obliged    to    peruse 
them  in  school.  This  book  was  supposed 
to  be  an  improvement  on  the  old  Fifth 
Reading  Book  ;  and,  in  the  first  place, 
he  wanted  to  say  a  word  or  two  upon  its 
purely    literary   character.      What   was 
the  index  like  ?     The  old  Fifth  Reading 
Book  had  an  index  which  was  of  some 
use  ;  it  was  alphabetical,  and,  on  turning 
to  it,  they  could  find  the  extracts  they 
wanted  to  call  attention  to  ;  and,  in  fact, 
it  was  a  fairly  good  teacher.      The   new 
Fifth  Reading  Book   had  no  index    at 
all ;    it  had  simply  a  table  of  contents, 
which   was  of  no  assistance  in   finding 
any  particular  passage,  and  the  only  object 
that   he   could   see   for   its  introduction 
was  to  muke  it  more  difficult  for  teachers 
to  find  what  they  wanted.     Then,  what 
was     the     character     of    the    passages 
omitted,      and     what     were     the     new 
passages    that  were    inserted  ?     One  of 
the     new     passages     that     had      been 
inserted  in   place    of  those  thrown   out 
seemed  to  hini  to  be  an  eloquent  passage 
from    a  distinguished   ecclesiastic  ;    but 
the   grammar  seemed  to   be   somewhat 
involved,  and  would  require  a  good  deal 
of  explanation.     It  was  an  extract  from 
a  sermon  of  Cardinal  Wiseman,  and  was 
to  bo  found  on  page  275.     He  wished  to 
go  on  to  the  question  of  the  omissions. 
The  first  remarkable  omission  in  the  new 
book    was    the    article    on   the   British 
Constitution. 

Mr.  Macartney 


Mr.  SEXTON  :  Hear,  hear ! 

Mr.  MACARTNEY  said,  he  did  not 
expect  the  hon.  Member  for  North 
Kerry  (Mr.  Sexton)  would  have  much 
sympathy  with  it. 

Mr.  sexton  :  Not  with  such  an 
article  as  that. 

Mr.  macartney  said,  he  would 
like  to  ask  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  the 
Chief  Secretary  if  he  had  taken  the 
trouble  to  read  the  three  articles  on  the 
British  Constitution  in  the  Old  Fifth 
Book  ?  He  (Mr.  Macartney)  had  read 
them,  and  they  seemed  to  him  to  beverj 
simple,  and  not  to  contain  any  contro* 
versial  matter  whatever  ;  and  the  only 
part  in  which  they  were  not  up  to  date 
was  as  to  the  right  of  Peers  to  vote  by 
proxy.  He  should  like  to  ask  what  were 
the  passages  containing  any  controversial 
matter  which  were  in  the  slightest 
degree  objectionable  ?  He  supposed  the 
hon.  Member  for  North  Kerry  was  one  of 
those  people  who  would  agree  with  The 
Education  Gazette  in  Ireland,  which 
spoke  of  this  as  *Uhe  dim  memory  of 
Archbishop  Whately." 

Mr.  sexton  :  My  view  is  that,  in 
many  respects,  they  were  inaccurate,  and 
in  others  quite  out  of  date. 

Mr.  macartney  said,  he  did  not 
see  any  special  case  in  which  they  were 
out  of  date,  except  in  regard  to  Peers* 
voting  by  proxy.  Archbishop  Whately 
had  always  been  the  bete  noir  of  a 
particular  class  of  Commissioners  on  the 
National  Board  of  Education  ;  he  was 
the  one  person  connected  with  the  national 
education  of  Ireland  whose  work  and 
infiuence  it  had  been  the  constant  endea- 
vour of  one  class  of  ecclesiastics  in 
Ireland  to  imdermine  ;  and  he  had  no 
doubt  they  were  glad  to  take  an  early 
opportunity  of  getting  rid  of  the  most 
obnoxious  article,  to  them,  which  ap- 
peared in  the  reading  books  of  the  Board  of 
National  Education.  But  supposing 
there  were  in  these  articles  passages  of  a 
highly  objectionable  character  that  pre- 
sented a  wrong  view  of  the  British 
Constitution,  he  would  ask  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  why  the  National  Board  did 
not  employ  some  competent  person — his 
hon.  Friend  near  him  (Mr.  Gibson  Bowles) 
suggested  the  Chancellor  of  the  Duchy 
of  Lancaster  (Mr.  Bryce) — to  write  an 
article  to  take  its  place  ?  The  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Duchy  was  a  great  authority 
on   Constitutional    Law,  and    he  would 
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probably   be  able  to  draw   up    for  the 
National  school  system  in  Ireland  a  very 
admirable  article  on  the  British  Constitu- 
tion.    But  he  must  remind  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  the  answer  he  gave  in  regard 
to  this  particular  article   was   not   that 
there  was  anything  objectionable  in  it, 
not  that  it  was  out  of  date,   or   that  it 
conveyed   a   wrong   impression   of    the 
British  Constitution,  but  that  it  was  con- 
sidered too  difficult  for  the  readers.     He 
(Mr.  Macartney)  happened  to  be  con- 
nected with  a  good  many  schools,  not  in 
one  county  only,  and  he   was   bound   to 
say     be      never     heard     a     statement 
which    from  his    experience     appeared 
more       absolutely       devoid       of      any 
foundation,   or   more   absurd   than   that 
they  were  outside  the  limit  of  the  com- 
prehension of  those  pupils  of  the  class 
for    whom    they    were    intended.     But 
what  made   it  more   extraordinary   was 
that   these   pupils   who   were   not   sup- 
posed   to   be   able    to    understand    the 
articles  on  the  British   Constitution   in 
the  old  Fifth  Reading  Book  were  sup- 
posed to  be  capable  of  understanding  an 
article   by   the   Right   Rev.    Monsignor 
Molloy  upon   "The  Philosophy   of  the 
Candle."     The   Irish    pupil    who    used 
that  book,  and  who  was  supposed  to  be 
densely  stupid  that  he  could  not  under- 
stand Archbishop  Whately's  article  on 
the   Constitution,    was   supposed   to    be 
able  to  grasp  that  on  "  The  Philosophy 
of  the   Candle."     He   would   give   one 
example.      In    the     beginning    of    the 
article  there  was  a  head-note  to  explain 
to  this  child,  who  could  not  understand 
Archbishop    Whately,    what     capillary 
attraction  was.     The  writer  said — 

*'  Capillary  attraction  is  the  name  given  to 
the  property  which  lodes  possess  of  rising  their 
IcTel  in  cubes." 

If  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  could  find  a 
person  in  any  of  the  classes,  who  used 
that  Reading  Book  in  the  rural  districts, 
who  would  read  that  through,  and  then 
tell  him  what  capillary  attraction  was, 
and,  at  the  same  time,  was  incompetent 
to  understand  the  article  on  the  British 
Constitution,  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
would  have  made  out  a  considerable  case 
for  the  new  Reading  Book.  But,  apart 
from  that  article  on  "  The  Philosophy  of 
the  Candle,"  there  were  two  or  three 
other  articles  on  electric  lighting  by 
the  same  right  rev.  writer.  He  did 
DOt  deny   that   Monsignor   Molloy  was 


well  up  in  his  subject ;  he  was  not  at 
tacking  the  article  on  that  ground  ;  he 
attacked  it  because  it  was  absurd  to 
suppose  that  these  children  should  under- 
stand elaborate  articles  upon  electrio 
lighting.  He  did  not  believe  that,  in 
the  rural  districts  in  Ireland,  there  was  a 
single  master  in  the  first  or  second  class 
— ^and  certainly  not  in  the  third  class— 
who  would  understand  these  articles  on 
electric  lighting. 

Mr.  KNOX  :  Trained  masters  ? 

Mr.     macartney    said,    trained 

masters ;  and  perhaps  he  knew  more  of 

the  schools   and   the   masters  than  the 

hon.  Member.     And,  besides,  what  good 

would   it  do   the   children  in  the  rural 

districts  of  Ireland  to  cram  their  heads^ 

with  learning  about  batteried  and  other 
things  that  they  would  not  see  and  could 
not  have  before  them  for  explanation  ? 
It  was  perfectly  preposterous  to  suppose 
these  children  would  have  any  idea  of 
what  electric  lighting  was.  He  was 
bound  to  say  he  thought  the  right  hon« 
Gentleman,  or  rather  the  Commissioners^ 
would  have  very  great  difficulty  in  sup- 
porting their  contention  that  they  had  a 
right  to  exclude  the  article  on  the  British 
Constitution  because  it  was  too  difficult 
for  the.  children,  and,  at  the  same  time, 
include  the  very  highly  scientific  articles 
on  electric  lighting,  and  the  one  on  "The 
Philosophy  of  the  Candle."  That  was 
the  first  of  the  omissions,  and  on  that  he 
would  only  say  it  took  place  coincident 
with  the  introduction  of  a  Bill  that  was 
to  do  away  with  the  British  Constitution. 
He  supposed  the  majority  of  the 
National  Board  of  Education  thought  it 
was  useless  to  instruct  the  children  of 
I  Ireland  as  to  the  Constitution  under 
which  their  forefathers  had  been  brought 
up.  He  now  took  the  second  class  of 
omissions — the  articles  on  Political  Eco- 
nomy by  the  same  author,  Archbishop 
Whately.  He  was  willing  to  admit 
there  were  some  themes  of  political 
economy  on  which  there  were  some  con- 
fiictiug  views,  and  that  some  of  the 
articles  in  the  old  Fifth  Book  were  too 
far  advanced  for  the  children  for  whom 
that  reading  book  was  intended.  He  was 
also  perfectly  ready  to  admit  they  con- 
tained matters  of  a  highly  controversial 
character ;  at  all  events,  they  contained 
propositions   of    political    economy   that 
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were  not  recognised  either  by  the  Leaders 
of  one  political  Party  in  Ireland,  or  by 
the  heads  of  one  particular  Church  ;  and, 
therefore,  he  did  not  object  to  their  doing 
what  they  could  to  strike  these  articles 
out.     But   ho   would   remind   the   right 
hon.  Gentleman  that  not  many  years  ago 
Archbishop  Whately  was  regarded  as  a 
high    authority    at    the    University    of 
Oxford ;   but  what  he  objected  to  was 
that   the   whole  of   the   articles   should 
have  been  excluded.     He  could  not  con- 
ceive there  would  have  been  the  slightest 
objection  to  the  articles  of  Archbishop 
Whately   explaining   what   money  was, 
what  exchanges  were,  what  coinage  was, 
and  what  values  were.     He  did  not  be- 
lieve they  contained  a  single  statement  of 
a  controversial  character.     If  Archbishop 
Whately^s  name  stank  so  horribly  in  the 
nostrils  of  so  many  of  the  Commissioners 
in  Ireland,  if  they  objected  to  his  name 
remaining  longer  in  the  Fifth  Reading 
Book,  they  ought  to  have  considered  the 
interest   of   Ireland,  and   have   engaged 
some  other  person  who  would  have  re- 
placed these  most  excellent  articles  with 
others  of  a  similar  character  dealing  with 
matters  which  he  thought  it  highly  im- 
portant  that   children   should   be   made 
acquainted   with.     The   articles  dealing 
with  wages  and  rich  and  poor  ho  had  no 
doubt  were  highly  objectionable  to  certain 
persons   in   Ireland ;    and,   therefore,  he 
quite  admitted  there  micrht  be  some  reason 
for  excluding  them.     For  instance,  in  the 
article   on  wages    there   was  a  passage 
that  came  directly  in  conflict  with  the 
political  views  of  one  large  class.     Arch- 
bishop   Whately,    had     condemned     in 
plain  terms  any  industrious  farmer  being 
prevented  from  tuking  a  farm  from  which 
another  had  been  put  out  for  mismanage- 
ment or  non-payment  of  rent.     He  quite 
admitted  that  was  not  a  passage  which  a 
large  proportion  of  the  political  Leaders 
of  a  certain  class  in  Ireland  would  like  to 
see  in  one  of  the  reading  books    in  the 
National   schools.      There   was   another 
passage  in  which  this  writer  said — 

"  Every  man  has  a  right,  no  doubt,  to  demand 
whatever  wages  he  thinks  fit,  and  to  refuse  to 
work  for  less ;  but  it  is  most  unjust  and  op- 
pressive that  he  should  prevent  others  from 
working  for  whatever  wages  they  choose  to 
accept." 

And  further  on,  in  a  chapter  on  letting 
and  hiring,  appeared  this,  which  applied 
in  a  most  objectionable  manner  to  views 
prevalent  in  Ireland — 

Mr.  Macartney 


"  Every  man  ought  to  be  at  liberty  to  sell,  let, 
or  use  in  the  manner  he  thinks  best  his  house  or 
land,  or  anything  that  is  his  property." 

He  frankly  admitted  that  throughont 
these  articles  on  the  higher  themes  of 
political  economy  there  were  matters 
that  he  and  others  might  find  unob- 
jectionable, but  which  would  meet 
with  a  certain  amount  of  natural  ob- 
jection on  the  part  of  a  great  number 
of  people  in  Ireland.  He  did  not 
object  to  their  being  excluded  ;  but  he 
objected  to  the  articles  dealing  with  and 
explaining  what  money  was,  and  what 
value  was,  being  excluded  ;  but  still  more 
he  objected  to  the  Commissioners  not 
thinking  it  necessary  to  replace  them  by 
articles  of  a  similar  character  by  some 
other  writer,  as  these  were  matters  in 
which  the  children  were  certainly  capable 
of  being  instructed,  and  which  ought  to 
form  part  of  the  curriculum  of  every 
National  school.  The  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man, in  an  answer  given  to  him  (Mr, 
Macartney),  attacked  the  articles  on 
political  economy,  because,  amongst  other 
things,  they  contained  the  following  : — 

"The effect  of  fixing  a  judicial  rent  would 
be  to  leave  the  farm  idle  on  the  landlords 
hands." 

He  admitted  the  objection  would  have 
been  a  good  one  if  Archbishop  Whately 
ever  wrote  those  words,  or  if  they  wer« 
to  be  found  in  any  portion  of  these 
articles  on  political  economy.  So  far  as 
the  old  Fifth  Reading  Book  was  con- 
cerned, Archbishop  Whately  never  wrote 
or  said  anything  of  the  sort.  What  he 
wrote  was  quite  different — namely — 

"  If  you  were  to  make  a  law  for  lowering  rents 
so  that  the  landlord  should  not  be  allowed  to 
receive  more  than  so  much  an  acre  for  it,  the 
only  effect  of  that  would  be  that  the  landlord 
woulrl  no  longer  let  his  land  to  the  farmer,  bat 
take  it  into  his  own  hands,  and  employ  a  bailiff 
to  look  after  it  for  him." 

["  Hear,  hear !  "]  He  supposed  the  hon. 
Member  for  North  Kerry  (Mr.  Sexton), 
who  cheered  that,  would  not  deny  that  if 
that  took  place  and  a  rent  was  thus  fixed 
by  law,  that  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  if 
the  landlord  thought  he  could  make  more 
out  of  it,  lie  would  naturally  farm  it  him- 
self, and  that  was  all  that  Archbishop 
Whately  said.  That  passage  was  written 
long  before  there  was  any  idea  of  the 
land  legislation  that  had  taken  place ; 
but,  at  all  events,  there  should  not  be 
imputed  to  him  any  doctrine  of  political 
economy  that  he  himself  did  not  hold,  and 
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for  which  do  fragment  of  evidence  could 
be  found  in  his  writings.  There  was  one 
other  point  in  connection  with  these 
omissions  on  which  he  wished  to  com- 
ment. There  were  originally  in  the  old 
Fifth  Book  eight  articles  on  Scripture 
history  ;  but,  for  some  reason  he  was  not 
able  to  understand,  only  three  had  been 
retained,  and  five  had  been  omitted. 
They  seemed  all  very  much  on  the  same 
score,  and  of  the  same  character — 

"  The  journeying  of  the  Israelites  ;  Settlement 
in  the  Holy  Land ;  The  Hebrew  Common- 
wealth ;  Government  by  Judges  ;  History  of 
the  Israelites  from  the  Establishment  of  the 
Monarchy  until  the  Revolt  of  the  Ten  Tribes  ; 
From  the  Revolt  of  the  Ten  Tribes  until  the 
Captivity  ;  From  the  Restoration  of  the  Jews 
until  the  Birth  of  Christ ;  and  Jewish  Festivals 
and  Ordinances." 

The  journeying  of  the  Israelites  and  the 
settlement  in  the  Holy  Land  appeared  to 
the  gentleman  who  compiled  the  book 
to  be  unobjectionable  ;  but,  for  some 
reason  or  other,  he  had  found  the  articles 
on 

"  the  Hebrew  Commonwealth ;  Government 
by  Judges  ;  the  History  of  the  Israelites,  from 
the  Establishment  of  the  Monarchy  until  the 
Revolt  of  the  Ten  Tribes ;  From  the  Revolt  of 
the  Ten  Tribes  until  the  Captivity  ;  and  From 
the  Restoration  of  the  Jews  until  the  Birth  of 
Christ," 

had  been  excluded  ;  and  he  should  like 
to  know  if  there  was  anything  contentious 
in  that  from  a  religious  point  of  view  ? 
He  was  trying  to  find  out  on  what  basis 
the  new  book  was  produced  by  the 
National  Commissioners,  and  he  would 
like  to  ask  for  what  reason — whether  it 
was  to  instruct  the  children  in  fishery  or 
to  improve  their  knowledge  of  English — 
long  extracts  from  the  Report  of  the  In- 
spectors of  the  Irish  Sea  Fisheries  had 
been  included  ?  They  were  very  valuable 
Heports  ;  but  he  did  not  think  anyone 
would  be  prepared  to  contend  that  the 
Report  of  an  Inspector  of  Fisheries,  or, 
for  that  matter,  of  any  other  Inspector, 
was  the  sort  of  thing  to  choose  as  a  high 
standard  of  English,  yet  these  extracts 
were  copied  into  the  book — full  of  facts 
and  the  names  of  fish  which  the  children 
in  Ireland  never  heard  of.  What  he 
objected  to  about  the  book  also  was  that 
it  did  not  justify  the  expense  which  had 
been  incurred  in  producing  it,  and  that 
every  objection  that  could  be  urged 
against  the  old  book  could  be  urged  with 
ten  times  greater  force  against  the  present 
reading   book.     He   could   only   believe 


that  the  book  was  brought  out  for  the 
express  purpose  of  excluding  the  articles 
on  the  British  Constitution,  the  articles 
on  political  economy,  and  getting  rid  of 
the  name  of  Archbishop  Whately  al- 
together. There  had  been  several  articles 
by  distinguished  Prelates  of  the  Catholic 
Church  ;  he  had  not  one  word  to  say 
against  the  particular  extracts  from  their 
writings,  except  that  the  extract  from 
Cardinal  Wiseman  seemed  to  be  involved, 
and  not  a  good  example  of  English 
grammar,  and  he  expected  that  the 
articles  on  electric  lighting  and  "  Phi- 
losophy of  the  Candle  '*  were  beyond  the 
class  of  children  for  whom  the  book  was 
intended.  The  new  book  did  not  show 
any  of  that  elasticity  which  ought  to  be 
a  great  feature  of  educational  efifort  in 
Ireland.  For  instance,  as  to  the  lessons 
on  electric  lighting,  his  opinion  was  that 
it  might  be  possible  for  these  lessons  to- 
be  of  use  in  Dublin  and  Belfast ;  *but  it 
was  perfectly  absurd  to  think  that  such 
subjects  were  likely  to  be  useful,  or  that 
the  lessons  were  likely  to  be  taken  to 
heart  in  the  rural  districts  of  Ireland,  and 
equally  absurd  was  it  to  imagine  that 
extracts  from  the  Sea  Fisheries  Reports 
would  convey  to  the  children  of  those 
districts  any  information  of  a  useful 
character.  He  would  content  himself 
with  these  general  observations  to  show 
that  there  was  no  reason  for  the  produc- 
tion of  this  new  reading  book.  He  did  not 
think  it  was  produced  on  legitimate 
grounds,  and  he  thought  the  Chief 
Secretary  would  be  disposed  to  admit 
that  on  many  grounds  it  was  objection- 
able. 

Mr.   J.   MORLEY  :    I  do  not  think 

the  hon.  Gentleman  quite  understands  the 

position  of  this  question.     He  speaks  of 

what  he  calls  the  i)bjectionable  features 

of  the  book,  and  deals  with  the  altera- 
tions that  have  been  made  as  objec- 
tionable. He  asks  me  to  explain  the 
revision  of  the  book.  Well,  Sir,  I  have 
only  to  remind  him  of  what  I  said  in 
answer  to  a  question  put  to  me  some 
time  ago.  It  is  not  the  case  that  the 
Commissioners  of  National  Education  in 
Ireland  have  introduced  alterations  into 
the  reading  book  mainly  with  the  object 
of  displacing  from  it  the  name  of  Arch- 
bishop Whately.  I  would  remind  the 
hon.  Member  that  the  book  was  revised 
and  re-arranged  by  a  Committee  consisting 
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of   four  Protestants  and  two   Catholics 
—all  Commissioners. 

Mr.  macartney  said,  he  could 
not  accept  that  statement,  because  he  had 
the  highest  authority  for  saying  that  the 
book  was  compiled  before  it  came  before 
the  Committee  at  all. 

Mr.  J.  MORLEY  :  I  can  quote  the 
Minutes  of  the  Proceedings  of  the  Com- 
mittee, which  are  before  me,  in  support 
of  my  statement.  I  do  not  want  to  detain 
lion.  Members,  and,  referring  to  the 
Minutes,  I  find  that  considerable  discus- 
sion and  criticism  took  place  on  the 
subject,  and  that  the  Committee  agreed 
to  the  revision  without  any  dissentient. 
When  I  stated,  in  answer  to  the  question 
put  to  me,  that  the  Committee  were 
unanimous  about  the  revised  book  I  was 
.technically  quite  correct — I  spoke  in  ac- 
•cordance  with  the  information  supplied 
to  me  ;  but  I  may  say  that  Dr.  Fitzgerald 
wrote*  to  me  to  say  that,  though  he  did 
not  divide  the  Committee,  and,  there- 
fore, in  that  sense  the  decision  was  unani- 
mous, at  the  same  time,  as  I  understood, 
Dr.  Fitzgerald  did  not  entirely  approve 
•of  the  book.  Well,  Sir,  I  think  it  is  clear 
that  the  book  was  revised  and  re-arranged 
by  this  Committee  of  the  Conmiissioners 
without  any  idea  of  disparaging  Arch- 
bishop Whately,  or  of  pooh-poohing  the 
British  Constitution. 

Mr.  T.  W.  RUSSELL  :  Who  were 
thev  ? 

Mr.  J.  MORLEY  :  They  were  Sir 
Patrick  Keenan,  Dr.  Newell,  Mr.  Morell, 
Dr.  Fitzgerald,  and  others — a  Committee 
of  four  Protestants,  and,  as  J  have  said, 
two  Roman  Catholics.  It  is  absurd  to 
say  that  these  changes  have  been  made 
to  pacify  the  Roman  Catholics. 

Mr.    macartney  :    I  never  said 

BO. 

Mr.  J.  MORLEY  :  What  are  the  ob- 
jections to  the  book  ?  I  am  not  parti- 
cularly concerned  to  defend  it.  I  am 
bound  to  say  that  of  all  the  school  read- 
ing books  for  children  which  I  have  ever 
seen  everyone  of  them  is  absurdly  over- 
done— that  is  to  say,  they  assume  a 
nicety  of  understanding  in  the  words 
which  we  know  young  people  do  not 
possess.  But  the  old  book,  I  must  say, 
seems  to  me  to  be  undoubtedly  less  simple 
than  the  new  one.  The  *hon.  Member 
speaks  of  the  question  of  electric  light- 
ing. He  bays,  1  think,  that  few,  either 
masters    or   children,   in    rural    districts 

Mr.  J.  Morley 


would  understand  this  question.  And  so 
also  with  regard  to  the  Sea  Fisheries  Re- 
port, and  the  extract  from  it  given  in  the 
book.  Well,  Sir,  for  my  part,  I  would  far 
rather  give  a  child  some  passages  from 
Fishery  Reports  to  read  than  the  precious 
article  on  the  British  Constitution  which 
appears  in  the  book  I  hold  in  my  hand. 
I  will  just  read  one  or  two  passages 
from  it,  and  I  would  ask  the  Committee 
to  consider  whether  they  are  suitable  to 
children  in  the  rural  districts  of  the  West 
of  Ireland.  This  is  what  is  expected  to 
be  of  use  to  those  children — I  quote  from 
Part  Second  of  the  article  on  "The 
British  Constitution/*  and  the  references 
to  the  proceedings  of  the  House  of 
Commons — 

**  Every  Member  is  now  sapplied  with  a 
printed  copy  of  the  Bill,  which  he  can  study 
at  leisare,  and  the  Bill  is  understocxl  to  have 
been  *read*  when  the  vote  for  reading  it  has 
passed.  It  is  not  usual  for  those  who  may  be 
opposed  to  any  measure  to  vote  against  tbe 
First  Reading.  ..." 

The  Report  of  a  Fishery  Committee 
should  surely  be  of  more  interest  than 
this.  It  would  be  more  solid,  at  any 
rate.  Then  the  passage  goes  on  to  saj 
that  the  matter  may  be  discussed  on  the 
Second  Reading.     It  says — 

'*  Bach  clause  of  the  Bill  is  discussed  at  the 
Second  Reading  and  put  to  the  vote  separately.^ 

Then,  again — 

"  If  any  Member  has  reason  to  believe  that 
the  Business  of  the  House  is  being  improperly 
hurried  on,  or  brought  forward,  when  the  ma- 
jority of  its  opponents  are  absent,  he  has  the 
privilege  of  moving  an  Adjournment ;  and 
when  a  Division  has  taken  place  on  that  ques- 
tion, if  there  is  a  majority  against  adjourning, 
he  or  any  other  Member  may  8<x)n  after  move 
•That  the  House  do  now  adjourn,'  for,  though  the 
same  Motion  cannot  be  made  twice,  it  is  de- 
cided that  since  the  word  *  now  *  denotes  a  dif- 
ferent time,  that  this  is  not  the  same  Motion  as  the 
other.  By  persevering  in  such  Motions  any  one 
Member  may  stop  the  proceedings  of  the 
House  ;  but,  of  course,  no  one  would  resort  to 
this  extreme  step  unle^  strongly  impressed 
with  the  necessity  for  it." 

Does  the  hon.  Member  think  that  it  is 
not  better  to  introduce  the  Fisheries  Re- 
port rather  than  such  stuff  as  that  ?  Why, 
Sir,  any  Report  of  the  Fisheries  In- 
spectors would  be  better.  I  do  not  regard 
this  book  as  at  all  ideal,  and  I  agree  with 
what  I  understand  to  bo  the  view  of  Dr. 
Fitzgerald,  that  it  would  be  better,  on  the 
whole,  if  we  had  in  Ireland  the  same 
system  which  prevailed  iu  England,  by 
which  the  Board  does  not  itself  provide 
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books,  but  &IIow  competition,  subject  to 
their  control  and  judgment,  in  the  pro- 
vision of  reading  books.  The  argument 
of  the  ComniisHionerB  is  not  a  bod  one  as 
far  as  it  goes — -that  is,  that  thej  are  better 
able  to  provide  the  books  at  a  cheaper 
rate  than  would  otLerwise  be  the  case ; 
but  my  owu  opinion  is  iu  favour  of 
competition  as  in  England.  Tho  hon. 
U ember  took  this  opportuaitj  to  attack 
the  Conuniss loners  of  Education.  It 
appears  he  has  a  very  poor  opinion  of 
that  Body. 

Mr.  macartney  :  Hear,  hear  I 
Mr.  J.  MORLEY  :  Well,  Sir,  all  I 
««i  say  is  that  there  is  probably  no  body 
of  gentlemen  connected  with  Ireland  who 
'  have  had  so  enormously  difficult  a  task 
to  perform  aa  these  gentlemen.  There 
JB  00  question  so  burning,  bo  abounding 
at  every  stop  with  passionate  Controversy, 
'bs  the  education  question,  and  they  have 
•done  their  work  with  an  amount  of 
success  and  absence  of  friction,  on  the 
vbole,  which  reflects  the  greatest  credit 
«D  their  tact  and  prudence.  I  regret  that 
the  hon.  Member  has  taken  this  oppor- 
tunity of  saying  anything  adverse  to  a 
Body  which  does  such  useful  work.  Well, 
Sir,  I  am  not  going  into  the  question 
whether  it  would  not  be  better  If  there 
were  an  iudes  to  the  book,  nor  am  I 
going  to  defend  Cardinal  Wiseman's 
grammar.  I  think  that  some  of  the 
elementary  principles  of  politicaleconomy, 
such  as  a  definition  of  money,  might  be 
▼ery  useful,  but  I  think  it  is  clear 
that  the  lessons  on  political  economy 
introducdi  by  Archbishop  Whatoly  in  the 
1>ook  arc  not  suitod  for  children.  No  one 
Las  a  grenter  respect  than  I  have  for  the 
services  of  Archbishop  Whately  to  logic 
and  political  economy,  but  I  hold  that 
he  did  not  say  the  last  word  on  either. 
If  Archbishop  Whately  were  alive  now 
he  would  1)0  the  last  man  to  say  that  be 
desired  that  no  further  light  should  be 
thrown  on  these  subjects.  Mr,  Melh 
I  do  not  tbiuk  the  hoti.  Member  has  made 
out  a  case — he  certainly  has  not  made 
serious  case — on  this  question,  and  I  do 
not  think  it  is  noccssarv  for  me  to  say 
more  in  reply  to  his  roranrks. 

Sir  T.  lea  said,  he  wished  to  draw 
Attention  to  to  the  qucstiiiu  of  the  Marl- 
borough Street  Traiuiug  College,  (o  which 
education  in  Ireland  owed  so  much. 


Notice  taken,  that  40  Members  were 
not  present ;  Committee  counted,  and  40 
Members  being  found  present, 

Sis  T.  lea  said,  that  the  Com- 
missioners, in  their  Report,  stated  that 
From  1883  to  1892  no  fewer  than  12,089 
Queen's  scholars  bad  uedergone  courses 
of  trainiug  varying  from  three  months  to 
two  yerirs  at  this  College.  That  repre- 
sented a  great  deal  of  work,  and  he 
regretted  to  see  that  the  Government 
pandered  to  other  Training  Colleges  in 
Ireland,  which  received  grants  at  the 
expense  of  this  Undenominational  Train- 
ing College.  Here  was  a  comparative 
statement  of  the  grants  made  10  years 
ago  and  those  made  now.  In  1S83  the 
amount  granted  to  Marlborough  Street 
College  was  £7,833.  This  year  it  was 
£9,421.  The  grant  to  St.  Patrick's 
College  10  years  ago  was  £1,644,  but 
was  now  £8,097  ;  the  graut  to  another 
College,  which  in  1883  was  £1,520,  was 
now  £5,900  ;  the  grant  to  the  College  of 
the  Church  of  Ireland,  which  in  1883  was 
£1,104,  was  now  £4,653,  and  another 
Catholic  Training  College  had  been 
established  which  received  a  grant  last 
year  for  the  first  time  of  £1,536.  Thus 
they  saw  that  by  far  the  largest  propor- 
tion of  the  increased  grants  went  to  the 
Denominational  Training  Colleges  inatead 
of  to  the  U □  d 6 Domi national  Trainiug  Col- 
lege in  Marlborough  Street.  Was  there  any 
wonder  that  necessary  repairs  couLd  not 
be  eSected  at  Marlborough  Street,  and 
that  the  sanitary  arrangements  there 
wore  not  up  to  date  ?  He  believed  that 
if  ever  the  youth  of  tho  country  was  to 
be  traiued  to  respect  otlier  people's 
opinions  it  could  only  be  done  by  a  mixed 
system  of  education,  siicb  as  was  given 
iu  the  Marlborough  Street  College- 
There  was  a  tendency  for  the  mixed 
schools  in  Ireland  to  decrease.  Iu  1883 
the  percentage  of  schools  where  there 
was  a  mixed  attendance  of  Catholics  and 
Protestants  was  52-8.  It  had  then  fallen 
to  52-4 ;  in  1887  it  was  49-4,  and  now  it 
had  fallen  to  the  lowest  ligure^uamely, 
45-1.  Therefore,  they  saw  a  regular 
attack  going  on  not  only  on  the 
Undenominational  Trainiug  College  in 
Miirlhorough  Struct,  Imt  ou  the  mixed 
school  system  in  Irolnud.  Only  2-8  of  the 
children  were  compelled  to  go  into  the 
mixed  schools,  and  the  tendency  of  the 
prevailing  state  of  things  was  to  drive 
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the  farmer  and  the  farm  labourer  from 
districts  where  the  mixed  schools  at  pre- 
sent existed.  He  knew  of  a  case  in 
which  a  Presbyterian  farmer  had  sent  his 
two  children  to  a  mixed  school.  They 
were  the  only  Protestant  children  there, 
and  the  Roman  Catholic  minister  wrote 
to  the  agent  of  the  landlord  asking  that 
they  should  be  taken  away. 

An  hon.  Member  :  Name  ! 

Sir  T.  lea  said,  he  had  not  got  the 
name  with  him,  but  the  case  was  well 
known  at  the  time,  and  was  an  example 
of  what  was  going  on  in  the  South  and 
West  of  Ireland.     Ho  would  like  to  ask 
the    right    hon.    Gentleman    the    Chief 
Secretary  whether  there  had  been  estab- 
lished  of  late  any  new  system  with  re- 
gard to  religious  examinations  in  schools? 
He    was     informed    by    teachers     that 
religious    examinations    were   conducted 
during  the  time  allotted  to  secular  educa- 
tion by  persons  sent  round  by  the  Iloman 
Catholic  Bishops.  In  one  case  that  he  had 
been  told  of,  time  was  not  allowed  for 
the    Protestant    children    to    leave    the 
school.     It  was  a  sort  of  surprise  visit  on 
the  part  of   the  Inspector.     Manifestly, 
this  was  against  the  intention  of  the  Edu- 
cation Act.     He  trusted  that  this  sort  of 
thing  was  a  very  rare   occurrence,   and 
that  if  it  were  done  it  was  done  without 
the  knowledge  of  the  Department.    With 
regard  to  the  method  of  selecting  gentle- 
men   for    the   Board    of   Education,    he 
thought   it   could   be   greatly   improved. 
When   there  was  a  vacancy  it  would  be 
well  to  leave  the  Board  to  suggest  names 
for  the  Government  to  choose  from.     He 
wished    to   know    whether   the    teachers 
were  satisfied  at  the  increase  of  salaries 
they  had  obtained  through  the  scheme  of 
last  year,  and    he  also  wished  to  learn 
why  nothing  ha<l  been  done  by  the  Trea- 
sury to  provide  pensions  for  the  orphans 
and  widows  of  teachers  ?     A  scheme  had 
been   proposed,  and   it  was  evidently  a 
workable  one,  or  it  would  not  have  been 
proposed   by  the  Irish   Office.     But  year 
after  year  went  by,  and  the  Treasury  did 
not    make    a    single    step    towards    the 
settling  of   the    question.       Was    there 
any     chance     of     its     being     settled  ? 
The      last     question      he      wished       to 
ask    was    as    to    school   banks.      Those 
who    admire<l    thrift    were     glad     that 
steps  had  been  taken  to  encourage  chil- 
dren to    save   their   coppers.     Circulars 

Sir  T.  Lea 


had  been  sent  out  by  the  Education  De- 
partment to  the  schools  suggesting  the 
establishment  of  this  system  of  school 
banks.  They  did  not  gather  from  the 
Report  whether  any  replies  had  been 
received,  or  whether  any  schools  had 
already  started  this  system.  Perhaps 
the  Chief  Secretary  would  tell  the  Com- 
mittee how  the  matter  stooii. 

Mr.  ARNOLD-FORSTER  (Belfast, 
W.)  said  that,  with  regard  to  the  subject 
of    books,    he    agreed  with    the    Chief 
Secretary,  and  only   wished    the    right 
hon.    Gentleman   could   see  his  way  to 
carry   his  own  idea  a  bit  further.     He 
(Mr.  Arnold-Forster)  could  not  quite  take 
the  view  of  the  hon.  Member  for  South 
Antrim,  who  desired  that  the  old  form 
of  National  Board  readers  should  be  re- 
introduced.    He  would  go  further,  and 
say   that  what  he  thought  the  Depart- 
ment required  was  that  there  should  be 
opportunity  given  to  dispense  altogether 
with    National    Board   readers,   not  on 
account. of  their   l)eing  National  Board 
readers,  but  because  it  was    impossible 
to  get  the  best  kind  of  educational  book 
constnicted  on  the  system  on  which  the 
National  Boar^  readers  were  constnicted. 
He  had  a  perspnal  interest  in  the  pro- 
duction of  school  books  ;  but  he  did   not 
think    that    that\disqualified    him   from 
saying  a  word  on  t>he  matter.      It  was  a 
mistake  to  suppose  fhat  the  reason  why 
books  other  than  thos^  prescribed  by  the 
National  Board  were  n»t  used  in  Ireland 
was  that  there  was  any  ^prejudice  against 
them  on  the  part  of  the  iVational   Boards 
or  any  unwillingness  on  tl»c  part  of  the 
managers  of  schools  to  usJ|  them.      He 
thought    the   right  hon.   GVn^^^"^*^°  ^^^ 
Chief  Secretary  had  absolutely   laughed 
out   of  court    the   first   edition    oi    the 
National  Board's  Fifth   ReadnRg    Book. 
What  made  the  National  Board^   books 
a  monopoly  was  the  fact  that  tliW  were 
practically  subsidised.     Apart  alt«®^^f^^ 
from  the  contents,  they  were  prodiJlP®^  ^^ 
such  an  inferior  style   that   no   pnt>li8her 
in  the  United  Kingdom  would  oHw^  them 
as  things  to  be  bought  on   theiif  merits. 
They  were,  however,    suppliecy  *t   cost 
price,     with     the     result     tlu/t   a    pre- 
mium of  something  like    30    fcr  40    per 
cent,   was   given  to  them.     Mf  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  the  Chief  Secretary  (Mr. 
J.  Morley)  was  sincere,  as  hewwas  sure  he 
was,  in  believing  that  a  largAr  range  of 
books   was  needed  to    choowc  from,   he 
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must  make  up  his  mind  that  the  onlj  way 

of  meeting  the  need  was  to  withdraw  the 

privilege    which     Irish     schools     now 

possessed,   of    receiving   hooks   at   cost 

price,   and   to  allow  the  matter    to   be 

settled  by  the  competition  of  the  market. 

At  present  nearly  the  whole  of  the  Irish 

schools  were  absolutely   shut  out  from 

any    participation     in     the    advantages 

which  were  felt  in  every  school  in  Eng- 
land and   Scotland  from  the  efforts  that 

were  being  made  by  publishers  to  produce 

good  school  books. 

Mr.  sexton  (Kerry,  N.)  said,  the 

hon.    Baronet   the   Member    for    South 

Londonderry    (Sir   T.    Lea)     was    cer- 
tainly   a    very    diligent   sentinel  in  the 

cause  of    compulsory    education.      The 

hon.    Baronet   had    inquired    as    to   the 

results   so  far   obtained.      As    the   Act 

only  came  into  force  on  the  1st  January 

riext  year,  he  thought  the  hon.  Baronet 

might  have  waited  till  next  Session  before 

putting  his  question.     So  far  as  he  (Mr. 

Sexton)   had  heard,  satisfactory   results 

coald    hardly    be   anticipated.     He  con- 
gratulated   the    hon.     Member    on    his 

remarks  respecting  the    constitution   of 

the  National  Board  of  Education.     That 

Board,  such  as  it  was,  was  the  result  of 

the    combined     wisdom    of     successive 

English  Administrations   in  Ireland.     It 
was  comprised  of  20  gentlemen,  of  whom 

10   were    Catholics  and   10  Protestants, 
and   when  a  vacancy  occurred  the  Lord 
Lieutenant  filled  it  up.     It  was   strange 
that    so    devoted    an    adherent   of    the 
Imperial     Government     as      the      hon. 
Baronet  should  have  failed  to  approve  of 
the  constitution  of  a  Board   which  had 
been  the  outcome  of  the  working  of  the 
present   system  of  Government  in  Ire- 
land. As  to  the  suggestion  that  Members 
of  Parliament  brought  their  influence  to 
bear  upon   the  Government  in  reference 
to  appointments  to  the  Board,  it   was  to 
be  supposed  that  the  Members  of  the  hon. 
Baronet's  Party  had  used  their  influence 
with  the  Government  in  the  past  on  the 
subject,   and    it   was    no  compliment  to 
them  if  their  efforts  had  produced  so  bad 
a  result.     He   (Mr.   Sexton)   could  only 
say    that    no    pressure    had    ever   been 
brought  to  bear  on   the  Government  on 
the    subject    by   the    Members    of    the 
Nationalist   Party,  and    no   advice   had 
ever    been    asked  by    any    Government 
from     the     Members     of     that     Party. 
He    himself   was    of     opinion    that    it 


would  be  well  if  the  Representa- 
tives of  Ireland  were  consulted  on  a 
matter  which,  like  this,  concerned  so 
nearly  the  welfare  of  the  country.  The 
hon.  Baronet  had  made  a  charge  with 
regard  to  examinations  in  Catholic 
schools.  He  said  he  had  heard  from 
someone  or  other  whom  he  did  not  name 
that  in  some  schools  an  ofHcial,  who  he 
thought  was  an  Inspector,  came  into 
school  during  the  hours  of  secular 
instruction,  and  examined,  or  attempted 
to  examine,  the  children  in  religious 
matters. 

Sir  T.  lea  said,  his  statement  was 
that  he  had  been  informed  by  the 
teachers  that  Inspectors  had  been  going 
round  within  the  last  three  or  four  years 
with  the  object  of  examining  children  in 
religious  knowledge. 

Mk.    sexton     submitted     that     a 
charge  of  that  kind  should  not  be  made 
in  such  a  form.     Nobody  was  entitled  to 
enter  a  school  during  the  hours  of  secular 
instruction  for  the  purpose  of  interfering 
with   such    instruction,  and    it  was    im- 
possible that  such  a  thing  could  happen, 
because  there  was  hung  up  on  the  walls 
of    the   national    schools    a    time    table 
which    separated   the   secular   from   the 
religious    instruction.      A    teacher    who 
allowed    the  time  table   to   be   violated 
would  submit  himself  to  immediate  dis- 
missal.    As  to  the  mixed  schools,  there 
was  not  the  slightest  doubt  that  they  had 
been  continually  decreasing  in  numbers 
for  a  quarter  of  a  century  or  more  without 
a  break.     The  decrease  was  not  due  to 
Catholic    action    only.      The   unbroken 
course  of  experience  in  Ireland  was  that 
as  soon  as  the  children  of  one  faith  who 
were  in  a  minority  in  any  school  became 
sufficiently    numerous    to    enable    their 
parents    to    establish   a   denominational 
school   they   did   so,   the   mixed   school 
being  adverse  to  the  genius  and  sentiment 
of  the  people  of  Ireland,  Catholic  as  well 
as  Protestant.     This   process   had   gone 
on  especially  in  the  Province,  and  even 
in  the   county,  which   the  hon.  Baronet 
represented.     He  did  not  know  whether 
the  hon.  Baronet  had   intended  to  make 
an   attack  on  the  system  of  the  Training 
Colleges   in   Ireland.      It   ought    to   be 
borne  in  mind  by  English  Members  that 
the  whole  system  of  Training  ColIe«^es  in 
England  was  denominational.     The  hon. 
Baronet   seemed   to  think  that  Training 
Colleges   were   getting   more   than   fair 
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plajy  because,  while  the  official  Colleges  • 
got    £10,000    a    year,   the    other    four 
Colleges  divided  £27,000  between  them. 
Had  the-  hon.  Barouet  observed,  however, 
that  the  official  Colleges  had  an  attend*- 
ance  last  year  of  200  students,  while  the 
other   Colleges   had    an    attendance    of 
nearly   500   students  ?      When   the  hon. 
Baronet  attacked  the  system  of  Training , 
Colleges,  he  attacked  the  policy  of  his 
own  Party.     The  right  hon.  Gentleman, 
the  Member  for  North  Leeds  (Mr.  Jack- 
son)  must   be   aware  that   the  lack   of 
trained  teachers  had  been  one  of  the  main 
defects,  if  not  the  chief  defect,  of  the 
primary  system  of  education  in  Ireland. 
Of    11,000   teachers,   only    4,000    were 
trained,  and  the  inefficiency  of  the  system, 
BO  far  as  it  was  inefficient,  was  mainly  due 
to  this  fact.     The  former  Chief  Secre- 
tary (Mr.  A.  J.  Balfour),  when  he  wrote 
the  letter  in  1890  in  which  he  declared 
that  the  Denominational  Colleges  should 
•be  placed  on  a  level  of  all-round  equality 
of    treatment  with   the   other   Colleges, 
took  a  step  as  apt  and  wise  as  any  that 
had  been  taken  on  the  subject  of  educa- 
tion in  our  time.     Anyone  who  reflected 
on    the  subject  would   see   that,   where 
11,000    teachers     were    engaged    in    a 
laborious  occupation,  the  waste  must  be 
at   least   £600   a   year,   so   that  it  was 
necessary  not  to  contract  the  system  of 
Training  Colleges,  but  rather  to  expand 
it,  and  to  be  more  liberal  rather  than  less 
liberal  with  public  money.   There  was  one 
point   on    which    all-round    equality    of 
treatment   had  not  been   secured.     In  a 
letter  to  which  he  had  just  referred,  the 
right  hon.   Gentleman  (Mr.  A.  J.  Bal- 
four) said   that  one  of  the  points  of  in- 
equality was  that  the  Marlborough  Street 
College    had    been    not   only    built,    but 
furnished  and  equipped,  at  the  expense  of 
the  Stato  ;  and  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
urged  that  a  grant  should  be  made  for 
the  Church  of  Ireland  to  cover  not  only 
the  cost  of  the  building,  but  the  cost  of 
the    furniture    as    well.       Marlborough 
Street  College  was   not   only  built,  but 
furniHhed   and  equipped   at   the  expense 
of  the    Stato  ;    but    in    the    instructions 
given  hy  the  valuation  department  there 
was  no  instruction  to  take  account  of  the 
furnisliin<i:  or  equipment  of  the  Denomi- 
national  College.      lie   would  commend 
that  point  to   the  attention  of  the  right 
hon.    Gentleman    the    Chief    Secretary, 
because  he  was  sure  no  Member  of  the 

.Mr.  Sexton 


Unionist  Party  would  take  exception  to 
the  fulfilment  of   the  promise  given  in 
1890.     He  desired  to  say  a  word  about 
books.     He  seldom  had  the  pleasure  of 
agreeing  with  the  hon.  Member  for  West 
Belfast  (Mr.  Arnold-Forster).     Not  only 
did  he  agree  with  him  that  evening,  but 
he   thought,   from    the    hon.   Member*8 
position  elsewhere,-  he   was   entitled  to 
speak   with   authority  on   the  question. 
He  (Mr.  Sexton)  did  not  think  he  ever 
opened  duller  books  than  the  class  books 
of   the  National  Board    in   Ireland,  .or 
books  less  suited  to  the  peculiar  genius 
of  the  people  of  Ireland.     A  good  deal 
of  time  was  occupied  upon  that  question ; 
but  he  thought  they  could  very  well  spare 
the  time  occupied  by  the  hon.  Member  for 
South  Antrim  (Mr.  Macartney)  in  criti- 
cising Cardinal  Wiseman's  grammar,  and 
suggesting     that     the     Committee     of 
the    Board    of     Education — two    Pres- 
byterians,   two     Protestants,    and     two 
Roman  Catholics — entered  into  a   con- 
spiracy to  expunge  the  wisdom  of  Arch- 
bishop  Whately   from    the    new    Fifth 
Reading  Book.     He  thought  they  were 
well  rewarded  by  the  observations  of  the 
Chief  Secretary.     He  put  his  finger  on 
the  truth  of  the  matter  when  he  said  the 
inadequacy  and  inappropriateness  of  the 
class  books  lay  in  the  fact  that  they  were 
compiled  by  officials  who  had  no  literary 
taste,  and  possibly  no  great  educational 
skill.     In  England  the  supply  of  class 
books  was  thrown  open  to  public  com- 
petition.     He   thoroughly   agreeil    with 
the   Chief   Secretary   that    the   way   to 
remedy   the   matter   was   to   bring    this 
monopoly   to   an    end.      Although    the 
National  Board  was  independent  of  the 
Government,  yet  he  would  suggest  to  the 
Chief  Secretary  that  he  should  avail  him- 
self of  the  custom  which  had  prevailed, 
and   communicate   with   the    Board,   ex- 
pressing    the     view     that     educational 
interests  only  would  be  benefited  if  they 
substituted  a   public  supply  of  books  for 
the   monopoly,   and    invited    the    Com- 
missioners  to  consider   the   question   of 
placing  the  system   upon  a   parity  with 
the  excellent  system  which  prevailed  in 
England. 

Mr.  JACKSON  :  There  are  one  or 
two  questions  I  desire  to  refer  to  ;  but 
before  I  do  so  I  should  like  to  say  I  agree 
with  the  hon.  Member  for  North  Kerry 
that  it  would  be  a  great  advantage  to  the 
Board  of  Education  in  Ireland,  if  it  were 
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possible,  to  secure  a  .  larger  supply  of 
trained  teachers.  I  am  not  sure  that  his 
figures  are  quite  right.  I  think  he  took 
rather  a  sanguine  view,  unless  I  read  his 
figures  wrongly.  He  says  that,  whereas 
the  Training  Colleges  turned  out  100 
teachers  a  year,  they  now  turn  out 
400 

Mr.  sexton  :  I  said  the  official 
College  turned  out  100. 

Mr.  JACKSON:  I  notice,  by  the 
Report  of  the  Commissioners  of  Educa- 
tion, that  of  472  teachers  appointed  last 
year  only  1 70  of  them  were  trained. 

Mr.  SEXTON:  The  right  hon. 
Gentleman  must  bear  in  mind  that  a 
good  many  of  those  who  are  trained  in 
the  Colleges  are  already  teachers  who  go 
up  for  a  short  course,  and  they  would  not 
be  included. among  the  new  teachers. 

Mr.  JACKSON :  Quite  so  ;  but  the 
number  bears  out  the  proportion.  There 
are  lUOOO  teachers,  and  about  4,000  are 
trained— that  is,  about  one-third  ;  and  the 
iMunber  of  170  trained  out  of  470  is  some- 
iv^hat  in  the  same  proportion.  There  is 
|io  doubt  it  is  a  very  considerable  diffi- 
culty; and  certainly  I,  for  one,  should 
be  very  sorry  to  see  any  other  step  taken 
that  would  tend  in  any  degree  to  di- 
minish the  number  of  trained  teachers 
available  for  appointments  in  the  schools 
in  Ireland.  I  want  to  ask  the  Chief 
Secretary  two  or  three  questions.  One  is 
a  question  which,  although  it  may  seem 
to  some  of  minor  importance,  is  one 
in  which  I  take  a  special  in- 
terest, and  which  I  conscientiously 
believe  to  be  of  great  importance  to 
Ireland  in  its  material  prosperity.  It  is 
as  to  the  question  of  dairy  instruction. 
When  I  was  in  Ireland  I  had  the  oppor- 
tunity of  visiting  a  good  many  of  the  so- 
called  creameries  or  butter  factories  that 
were  being  established  in  Ireland.  I 
had  also  the  opportunity  of  visiting  the 
agricultural  school  and  farm  at  Glasnevin, 
and  I  took  some  interest  in  what  was 
being  done  in  the  Munster  Dairy  School 
at  Youghal.  Everyone  who  has  watched 
the  statistics,  and  has  seen  the  enormous 
growth  of  the  import  of  Danish  butter 
into  this  country,  and  subsequently  the 
business  that  is  growing  up  in  the  im- 
porting of  butter  from  New  Zealand  and 
Australia,  and  I  believe  also  from 
Canada,  must  recognise  that,  at  all 
events,  there  is  an  enormous  demand 
which    has    to    be    supplied.     Now,    I 


believe  that  there  is  no  country  in  the 
world,  as  far  as  I  am  able  to  judge, 
which  by  reason  of  its  grass  and  the  class 
of  its  stock  is  more  capable  of  producing 
good  butter  than  Ireland  ;  and  I  think, 
if  I  may  venture  to  say  so,  that  it  is  little 
short  of  a  disgrace  to  Ireland  that  the 
enormous  business  which  is  within  their 
power  to  carry  on  successfully  has  been  so 
long  neglected — and  neglected,  I  think,  for 
very  insufficient  reasons.  I  was  so  muctL 
impressed  by  my  visit  to  these  creameriea 
.  that  I  was  really  vepy  keen  to  do  everyr 
thing  I  could  in  order  to  provide  the 
necessary  instruction  and  training  to  en-% 
able  these  people  to  compete  with  other 
countries.  I  came  to  this  conclusion— r 
that,  both  from  the  economic  point  of 
view  and  the  question  of  improving  the 
standard  quality  of  the  butter,  these 
creameries  and  butter  factories  are 
extremely  valuable.  I  am  sorry  the  hon. 
Member  for  South  Dublin  (Mr.  H« 
Plunkett)  is  not  here,  because  he  has 
taken  not  only  a  great  personal  and 
intelligent  interest  in  this  question,  but 
has  backed  it  both  by  his  brains  and 
money.  I  see  by  the  Report  of  the 
National  Education  Commissioners  that 
the  Government  have  authorised — and 
arrangements  have  been  made  for — th^ 
employment  of,  I  presume,  a  competent 
instructor  who  shall  go  about  the  country, 
and  shall  endeavour  by  practical  lessons 
to  teach  the  people  what  it  is  that  ii 
required,  and  to  enable  them  to  improve 
the  quality  of  their  supply  and  the 
method  of  their  manufacture  ;  ..and  I 
shall  be  glad  if  the  Chief  Secre- 
tary can  give  us  a  little  information 
beyond  that  contained  in  tlie  Report 
of  the  National  Education  CommissioneFS* 
I  should  like  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
to  tell  us  exactly  how  the  matter  stands^— 
whether  such  an  instructor  has  been 
appointed,  what  work  he  has  done,  and 
what  view  the  Chief  Secretary  takes 
generally  of  the  possibilities  of  the 
future  of  this  great  industry  ?  Another 
question  I  wanted  to  ask  was  with 
reference  to  the  Education  Act  that  was 
passed  last  year.  The  remarks  of  the 
hon.  Member  for  North  Kerry  rather 
emphasised  what  was  in  my  mind,  and 
I  confess  to  a  feeling  of  extreme  regret 
on  hearing  him  give  utterance  to  tho  ex- 
pression of  his  opinion  that,  as  regards 
the  Compulsory  Clauses  of  the  Education 
Act,   he  looks  forwuri  with    no    great 
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hope  to  their  having  anj  satisfactory 
result.  [Mr.  Sextox  :  As  matters  now 
stand.]  I  do  not,  of  course,  know 
what  the  matters  are  to  which  the  hon. 
Member  refers  ;  but  the  question,  in  my 
opinion,  is  one  of  such  consequence  to 
the  people  of  Ireland  that  I  confess  I  am 
amazed  at  an  hon.  Member  who  takes  so 
much  interest  in  everything  that  relates 
to  Ireland  speaking  in  this  strain.  I  do 
not  know  what  the  difficulties  are  ;  but  I 
venture  to  say  the  question  is  one  which 
ought  to  be  entirely  apart  from  both 
religion  and  Party  politics.  The  ques- 
tion of  the  education  of  the  children  of 
Ireland  is  one  which  certainly  ought  to 
be  removed  from  the  sphere  of  either 
Party  politics  or  religious  differences. 
The  Committee  are  aware  that  what  are 
called  the  Compulsory  Clauses — but 
what  I  call  the  powers  which  provide 
that  School  Attendance  Committees  shall 
be  provided  in  Ireland — are  intended  to 
come  into  operation  on  the  Ist  January^ 
1894.  I  do  not  think  anyone  who  knows 
anything  of  Ireland,  who  has  travelled  in 
Ireland,  or  who  has  watched  the  course 
of  the  Reports  published  by  the  National 
Education  Commissioners,  can  have  the 
smallest  hesitation  or  doubt  in  his  mind 
that  there  is  a  very  large  proportion  of 
the  population  of  children  of  school  age 
who  at  present  will  not  attend  or  give 
average  attendance  in  schools  in  Ireland. 
I  venture  to  say  that  the  last  Report 
of  the  National  Commissioners  of  Educa- 
tion, which  shows  that  the  average  at- 
tendance had  fallen  from  the  previous 
year,  is  one  which  gives  reason  to  many 
people  for  great  anxiety  as  regards  the 
future  of  the  education  of  the  children  of 
Ireland.  For  the  year  1891  there  had 
been  a  slight  increase  in  the  number  of 
children  who  attended  school,  and  a 
slight  increase  in  the  percentage  of 
the  average  attendance.  In  the  year  1892, 
notwithstanding  that  during  that  year 
additional  facilities  and  inducements  were 
provided  not  only  to  the  teachers,  but  to 
the  parents  of  the  children  in  Ireland  to 
send  their  children  to  school,  we  see  that 
the  average  attendance  has  fallen  off.  It 
has  not  fallen  off  very  much  ;  but,  still,  I 
confess  I  had  been  sanguine  enough  to 
hope  that  the  result  of  that  Act  and  of 
what  was  done  by  the  late  Government 
in  the  cause  of  education  in  Ireland  in 
providing  the  additional  sums  of  money 
which  enabled  the  schools  practically  to 

Mr,  Jackson 


be  made  free  would  have  resulted  in  a 
large  increase  in  the  average  attendance. 
That  has  not  been  so,  and  I  venture  to 
say  to  the  Committee  that  anybody  who 
walks  through  the  streets  of  Dublin  or 
Cork,  or  any  other  large  towns  or  cities 
in  Ireland,  and  notices  the  very  large 
number  of  children  that  are  to  be  seen 
the  whole  day  long,  must  feel  that  these 
children  would  be  very  much  bettor  if 
they  were  brought  into  attendance  at 
school.  I  would  say  that  if  Clause  3  of 
the  Education  Act  of  1891  is  to  come 
into  operation  on  January  1,  1894,  it  is 
now  time  that  the  Chief  Secretary  was 
in  a  position  to  give  information  as  to 
how  that  power  is  going  to  be  exercised, 
and  in  what  spirit  it  is  going  to  be  re- 
ceived by  those  who  are  responsible  for 
education  in  Ireland.  The  School 
Attendance  Committees  will  have  to  be 
appointed.  If  the  Local  Authority,  to 
whom  is  entrusted  the  duty  in  the  first 
instance,  fails  in  its  duty,  provision  is 
made  that  the  Board  of  Education  are 
to  take  the  matter  in  hand.  I  confess  I 
attach  enormous  importance  to  the  ques- 
tion of  extending  education  to  all  the 
children  in  Ireland.  I  am  convinced  that 
the  average  attendance  can  be,  and 
ought  to  be,  raised  by  at  least  10  per 
cent.,  and  anyone  who  places  an  ob- 
stacle in  the  way  of  that  desirable  result, 
I  think,  can  hardly  pose  as  a  friend  of 
Ireland  in  any  respect.  I  hope,  there- 
fore, the  Chief  Secretary  will  be  able  to 
give  the  Committee  some  information  as 
to  what  he  has  done  and  what  he  pro- 
poses to  do,  and,  if  he  can,  that  he  will 
give  us  any  information  as  to  his  antici- 
pation of  the  spirit  in  which  this  Act  is 
intctided  to  be  worked,  and  in  which  it 
will  be  received  by  those  who  are  re- 
sponsible for  education  in  Ireland.  I 
have  only  one  other  question  to  ask,  but 
it  is  of  some  importance,  and  I  hope  the 
Chief  Secretary  may  be  able  to  give  us 
some  information  upon  it.  Last  year  a 
very  important  question  was  raised  as  to 
the  position  of  the  Teachers'  Pension 
Fund  in  Ireland.  At  that  time  the  Trea- 
sury thought  it  right  to  recommend  and 
Parliament  to  adopt  the  suggestion  that 
a  considerable  sum  should  be  applied 
in  aid  of  teachers'  pensions.  It  was  then 
expected  there  had  been  some  mistake 
made  which  had  resulted  during  the  past 
years  in  placing  the  position  of  the 
Teachers'  Pension  Fund  in  a  position  of 
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some  difficulty,  and  giviDg  cause  for 
anxiety.  The  Treasury  made  a  promise 
that  they  would  consider  the  question, 
and  I  think  the  Government  are  under 
the  same  ohh'gation  to  the  House  to  give 
information  on  this  subject  as  soon  as 
they  are  in  a  position  to  make  up  their 
mind  as  to  what  the  exact  position  of  the 
fond  is  according  to  their  re-examination 
and  very  careful  consideration  of  the 
question.  I  shall  be  glad  if  the  right 
hen.  Gentleman  is  now  in  a  position  to 
give  the  Committee  some  information  as 
regards  the  real  position  of  the  Fund,  and 
whether  the  Government  propose  to  take 
any  steps  in  order  to  place  the  Fund 
upon  a  satisfactory  basis  ?  More  than  12 
months  have  elapsed  since  this  question 
was  first  raised  in  the  House,  and  I  think 
it  would  be  a  satisfaction  to  the  very 
large  number  of  persons  who  are  in- 
terested in  this  Fund,  and  satisfactory  to 
Members  of  the  Committee,  who  are  also 
interested  in  the  financial  position  of  the 
Fund,  if  the  Chief  Secretary  is  able  to 
give  us  any  additional  information. 

Mb.  T.  W.  RUSSELL  said,  the  right 
hon.  Gentleknan  the  Member  for  North 
Xieeds  (Mr.  Jackson)  had  raised  two  of 
the  questions  that  he  had  intended  to  ask 
some  information  about.  He  had  in- 
tended to  ask  for  information  as  to  the 
formation  of  the  School  Attendance 
Committees,  and  also  concerning  the 
Teachers'  Pension  Fund.  Both  of  these 
questions  having  been  dealt  with,  it  was 
not  necessary  to  refer  to  them  at  any 
length.  He  was  not  now  going  to 
discuss  the  principle  of  Denominational 
Training  Colleges.  He  did  not  believe 
in  the  wisdom  of  doing  that.  He  and 
his  friends  fought  that  battle  at  the 
proper  time,  and  they  were  badly  beaten. 
The  Leader  of  the  Opposition  and  the 
hon.  Member  for  North  Kerry  coalesced, 
and  he  (Mr.  Russell)  and  his  friends  were 
utterly  routed  and  defeated  ;  and  he  was 
not  going  back  to  fight  that  question  of 
principle.  But  they  had  a  right  to  ask 
what  the  victory  had  cost  ?  Denomina- 
tional Training  Colleges  had  been  opened, 
handsomely  endowed  by  the  State,  and 
he  should  like  the  Chief  Secretary  to  tell 
them  what  deuominatioualism  was  cost- 
ing the  country.  There  was  another 
matter  referred  to  by  the  hon.  Member 
for  North  Kerry.  That  hon.  Member 
had  made  another  claim  to-night,  which, 
however,  he  was  bound  to  say  he  made 


at  the  time  this  question  was  before  the 
House  on  the  previous  occasion,  and  that 
was  as  to  furnishing  the  College.  All  he 
had  got  to  say  was  that  they  need  not 
make  two  bites  at  a  cherry,  and  there 
was  no  use  in  their  building  a  College, 
unless  they  were  going  to  furnish  it.  So 
far  as  he  was  concerned,  he  had  to  say 
that  the  principle  having  been  conceded, 
and  the  hon.  Member  for  North  Kerry 
having  won  all  along  the  line,  they  ought 
not  to  stick  at  furnishing.  But  he  did 
want  to  know — and  he  thought  the 
country  ought  to  know — what  this  step 
in  denominationalism  had  actually  cost 
in  hard  cash  ?  He  thought  it  would 
have  run  up  to  £80,000,  and  he  hoped 
the  Secretary  to  the  Treasury  would  be 
able  to  give  them  some  information  on 
the  point.  The  Denominational  Colleges 
had  been  so  well  done  for  that  he  wanted 
the  Chief  Secretary  to  do  a  little  for  a 
College  for  which,  after  all,  the  National 
Board  of  Education  was  responsible. 
He  meant  the  College  attached  to  the 
National  Board  itself  in  Marlborough 
Street.  They  had  built  these  Colleges  for 
the  denominationalists,  and  in  what  kind 
of  a  condition  was  the  Undenominational 
College  in  Marlborough  Street  ?  He 
lately  walked  through  that  College, 
spending  a  couple  of  hours  in  it,  and  all 
he  could  say  was  that  it  was  not  credit- 
able to  the  National  Board  of  Education, 
and  not  creditable  to  the  Government 
which  allowed  it.  The  Government  had 
done  a  great  deal  for  the  denominational- 
ists, and  they  ought  to  give  some  little 
attention  to  the  oldest  College,  and  the 
one  which  had  done  most  for  training 
teachers  for  the  national  system.  The 
sanitary  condition  of  the  College  was 
dangerous  to  health. 

Mr.  sexton  :  Then  what  are  the 
Board  of  Works  doing  to  let  it  go  like 
that? 

Mr.  T.  W.  RUSSELL  :  What  they 
were  always  doing.  In  the  presence  of 
one  of  the  Commissioners,  the  smoke 
test  was  applied  to  the  drains,  and  it 
proved  to  demonstration  that  the  place 
was  in  such  an  insanitary  condition  as  to 
be  dangerous  to  life  and  health.  Yet 
here,  in  Talbot  Street,  were  100  young 
women  brought  up  from  the  country 
parts  of  Ireland  to  breathe  this  atmo- 
sphere. Whilst  they  were  endowing  and 
building  Denominational  Colleges  at  a 
cost  of  £80,000,  their  own  College  was 
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not  in  a  fit  state  for  human  beings  to  live 
in.  That  was  an  abominable  state  of 
affairs,  and  one  which  ought  to  be  recti- 
fied. The  building  was  very  unsuitable 
for  its  purpose.  What  was  called  the 
Ladies*  College  was  an  old  house  in 
Talbot  Street,  and  what  was  called  the 
Men's  College  was  a  still  older  house  in 
North  Great  George  Street.  What  was 
the  arrangement  ?  This  was  a  mixed 
College,  attended  bj  Roman  Catholics, 
Protestants,  Episcopalians,  Presbyterians, 
and  Methodists.  He  was  happy  to  say 
the  denominatioualibts  had  not  been  able 
to  break  it  up  entirely.  [Mr.  Sexton  : 
We  do  not  want  to.]  In  the  house  where 
the  men  lived  there  would  be  a  room  where 
probably  20  young  men  slept.  At  very 
slight  cost  cubicles  might  be  put  up,  and 
the  bed  space  fairly  enlarged.  The  beds 
would  then  be  separated,  and  there  would 
be  some  kind  of  privacy  for  those  in- 
habiting the  place.  There  was  now 
nothing  of  the  kind — the  place  was  in 
an  insanitary  condition.  The  Commis- 
sioners did  nothing  for  it,  and  did  not 
seem  to  care  whether  the  College  was 
broken  up  or  not.  He  knew  that,  so  far 
as  Training  Colleges  were  concerned,  it 
must  come  to  denominationalism  in  the 
end  ;  but  so  long  as  the  College  was 
maintained  and  the  Commissioners  were 
responsible  for  it  they  should  keep  it  in 
a  sanitary  state.  He  hoped  the  Chief 
Secretary  would  see  that  attention  was 
paid  to  this  matter.  He  would  like  to 
know  whether  the  Commissioners  were 
in  communication  with  the  Local 
Authorities  in  the  various  towns  with  a 
view  to  the  formation  of  the  School 
Attendance  Committees  under  the  Com- 
pulsory Education  Act,  which  would 
come  into  operation  at  the  beginning  of 
next  year.  They  had  not  heard  any- 
thing about  the  Christian  Brothers. 
That  was  the  first  time  the  Irish  Educa- 
tion Vote  had  been  allowed  to  pass 
without  some  reference  to  the  Christian 
Brothers. 

Mr.  SEXTON  :  I  referred  to  them. 
I  think  I  indicated  plainly  enough  the 
probable  result  on  compulsion  of  exclud- 
ing them  from  the  benefits  of  these 
grants. 

Mr.  T.  W.  RUSSELL  said,  he  took 
in  the  remarks  of  the  hon.  Member  for 
Kerry  completely  ;  but  he  was  not  quite 
sure   that  all  the  Committee  understood 

Mr.  T.  W.  Russell 


them  as  fully  as  be  did.  [LaughterJ]  That 
was  not  a  reflection  on  the  Committee. 
It  could  not  be  expected  that  other 
Members  would  understand  everything 
about  the  affairs  of  Ireland  as  well  as 
the  Irish  Members  did.  He  wished  to 
ask  the  Chief  Secretary  how  the  ques- 
tion of  the  Christian  Brothers  stood  P 
Had  any  advances  been  made  to  the 
Christian  Brothers  by  the  Board  of  Edu- 
cation since  the  Debate  on  the  subject  at 
the  commencement  of  the  Session,  or  did 
the  Government  intend  to  make  any 
proposal  ?  The  matter  was  serious  so 
far  as  compulsion  was  concerned,  and  he 
desired  a  rational  settlement  of  the 
question.  With  regard  to  the  question 
of  appointing  Commissioners,  he  thought 
the  hon.  Member  for  North  Kerry  was 
too  severe  on  his  hon.  Friend  the  Mem- 
ber for  South  Deny.  It  was  quite 
possible  that  the  system  of  appointing 
members  of  the  National  Board  of  Eldu- 
cation  might  have  been  very  good  in  the 
past,  and  yet  be  capable  of  improvement. 
He  thought  the  system  of  appointing 
members  of  the  Boanl  might  be  im- 
proved, at  any  rate,  so  far  as  the  Episco- 
palians in  the  North  of  Ireland  were 
concerned,  for  their  representatives  were 
all  Dublin  men.  Therefore  they  did  not 
get  in  those  gentlemen,  however  able 
and  impartial  they  might  be,  a  reflection 
of  the  opinions  of  the  Episcopalians  of 
Ulster  on  these  questions.  As  to  the 
mixed  schools,  the  percentage  of  those 
schools  in  Ulster  was  60  per  cent.  The 
hon.  Member  for  North  Kerry  had  stated 
that  the  unmixed  schools  had  increased 
five-fold  within  the  last  30  years.  One 
reason  of  the  retrogression  towards  un- 
mixed schools — for  he  considered  it  a 
retrograde  movement — was  that  at  the 
time  of  the  Disestablishment  of  the  Irbh 
Church  a  large  number  of  Church  schools, 
which  were  naturally  denominational, 
passed  under  the  Board.  But  the  real 
reason  why  the  unmixed  schools  had  in- 
creased so  greatly  in  recent  years  was 
because  the  Board  of  Education  had  been 
prevailed  upon  by  Episcopalian  and 
Roman  Catholic  clerics  to  make  grants 
to  schools  with  the  minimum  attendance 
of  15,  although  those  schools  could  not 
possibly  give  the  same  education  that  the 
larger  schools  gave.  He  thought  that, 
on  the  whole,  the  Board  had  done  their 
work — and  it  had  been  difiicult  work — 
fairly  well.     He  did  not  desire  to  impede 
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the  Commissioners.  He  simplj  wanted 
information. 

Mb.  J.  MOBLEY:  The  discassioD 
has  ranged  over  a  very  wide  space,  and 
I  do  not  propose  to  follow  it  in  detail. 
The  hon.  Member  for  South  Tyrone 
made  a  remark  of  a  rather  disparaging 
character  on  the  deliberations  of  the 
Committee.  It  was  a  very  significant 
remark  in  view  of  larger  issues.  He  said 
that  not  a  half-a-dozen  Members  of  the 
Committee  understood  this  question. 

Mr.  T.  W.  RUSSELL  :  What  I  said 
was  that  in  a  mere  matter  of  local  con- 
cern '  like  education,  Members  of  the 
Committee  could  not  be  expected  to  know 
as  much  as  the  Irish  Members. 

Mr.  J.  MORLEY  :  The  hon.  Member 
for  South  Tyrone  now  refers  to  the  ques- 
tion of  education  as  a  local  concern.  If 
there  is  one  subject  that  goes  deeper 
down  into  the  roots  of  Inish  national 
life  it  is  the  question  of  education  ;  and 
the  hon.  Member,  who  is  a  strenuous 
Unionist,  says  that  this  Committee  is  not 
competent  to  deal  with  the  question,  or 
to  give  the  necessary  attention  to  the 
matter.  Of  course,  we  knew  that  all  the 
time  ;  but  it  is  rather  interesting  to  have 
a  strong  Unionist  like  the  hon.  Member 
admit  it.  I  will  endeavour  first  to  answer 
the  question  put  to  me  by  the '  right  hon. 
Gentleman  who  preceded  me  in  the  Office 
of  Chief  Secretary  with  regard  to  the 
question  of  dairy  instruction.  An  ex- 
perienced Dairy  Instructor  is  now  em- 
ployed. He  began  his  work  in  April, 
and  from  that  time  has  engaged  in  the 
inspection  and  organisation  of  creameries 
and  dairy  classes,  and  in  giving 
practical  instructions  in  all  the  arts 
connected  with  the  manufacture  of 
butter.  Thirty-five  creameries  have 
been  visited  in  different  parts  of  Ire- 
land, and  a  course  of  lectures  has 
been  delivered  on  butter  and  cheese- 
making,  as  well  as  on  other  branches  of 
the  industry.  The  Instructor  works 
under  the  guidance  of  Mr.  Caroll,  the 
head  of  the  Glasnevin  School,  and  every- 
thing is  being  done  in  the  manner  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  himself  would 
desire.  The  right  hon.  Gentleman  raised 
a  more  important  question  when  he  asked 
what  has  been  done  in  the  matter  of  com- 
pulsory education.  The  Commissioners, 
in  compliance  with  the  Act  of  1892,  have 
communicated  with  the  clerks  of  118 
Municipal  towns  and  townships,  asking 


what  steps  are  being  taken  to  comply 
with  the  Act.  The  great  experiment  of 
compulsory  education  is  also  to  be  tried 
in  Ireland,  and  it  was  well  to  know  how 
it  was  going  to  be  received.  The  Cor- 
porate Bodies  were  a  little  tardy  in 
making  reply.  To  most  of  the  bodies 
the  Commissioners  had  to  send  two 
reminders,  and  even  now  17  out  of  118 
have  maintained  a  rather  awkward 
silence,  including  Waterford,  Kilkenny, 
Drogheda,  Ballinasloe,  and  other  places 
Of  the  101  who  have  replied,  81  might 
be  regarded  as  prepared  to  comply 
with  the  requirements  of  the  Act* 
I  do  not  say  that  that  is  perfectly  satis- 
factory, but  it  is  hopeful  in  such  a  novel 
experiment.  In  12  cases  the  authorities 
declare  hostility  to  the  Act  because  of  the 
non-participation  of  the  Christian 
Brothers'  Schools  in  the  pecuniary 
advantages  of  the  Act.  The  Committee, 
however,  are  aware  that  incase  the  Local 
Authority  declines  to  exercise  the  powers 
conferred  by  the  Act,  the  Commissioners 
exercise  that  power  themselves.  There 
is,  however,  one  hitch  likely  to  occur  in 
the  matter  of  the  Attendance  Committees. 
Some  very  important  Prelates  of  the 
Catholic  Church  have  decided  against  the 
nomination  of  priests,  even  though  they 
are  managers  of  schools,  as  members  of 
Attendance  Comm  ittees.  T  hey  probably 
object  to  the  spiritual  infineiice  of  the 
clergy  being  exercised  in  antagonism  to 
parents  and  heads  of  families  in  the 
matter  of  compulsory  attendance  of 
children  at  school.  That,  of  course,  is 
a  matter  for  them  to  decide.  I  desire  to 
answer  fully  the  right  hon.  Gentleman's 
question  on  this  important  matter,  and  to 
point  out  that  there  may  be  difficulties  in 
this  question  of  the  Attendance  Com- 
mittees. I  do  not  think  I  can  now  enter 
into  the  history  of  the  Teachers'  Pension 
Fund.  An  inquiry  has  been  held  by  ex- 
perts at  the  Treasury  into  the  position  of 
this  fund.  The  report  as  far  as  it  has 
gone  is  apparently  rather  obscure  and  not 
too  satisfactory  ;  and  the  position  of  the 
fund  is  such  that  the  Treasury  desire  a 
further  opportunity  of  considering  how 
the  matter  stands.  Then  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber for  South  Tyrone  asked  what  has 
been  the  cost  to  the  Government  of  pro- 
viding funds  for  the  Training  Colleges.  I 
have  not  the  figures  as  to  funds  for 
Training  Colleges,  but  I  will  take  care 
that  they  are  provided  for  the  informa- 
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tion  of  the  hon.  Member.  The  report 
from  the  medical  officer  as  to  the  sanitary 
condition  of  Marlborough  Street  Train- 
ing College  is  far  from  confirming  the 
fiilarmist  apprehensions  of  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber. The  medical  officer  states  that  last 
winter  and  spring  were  the  healthiest  re- 
corded during  his  long  service.  There 
had  not  been  a  single  case  of  typhoid 
fever,  and  on  the  9th  of  June  the  insti- 
tution was  in  a  very  satisfactory  con- 
dition in  the  matter  of  sanitation. 

Mr.  T.  W.  RUSSELL  :  The  smoke 
test  applied  to  the  drains  showed  other- 
wise, and  there  were  Commissioners  pre- 
sent on  the  occasion. 

Mr.  J.  MORLEY  :  I  have  no  in- 
formation  on  (he  subject  of  the  smoke 
test.  I  can  only  give  the  Report  of  the 
medical  officer  of  the  College  ;  but  I  may 
say  that  I  will  be  in  Dublin  very  soon, 
and  I  will  see  with  my  own  eyes  the 
smoke  test  applied.  I  next  turn  to  that 
most  difficult  question — the  participation 
of  the  Christian  Brothers  in  the  public 
grants.  I  am  asked  how  that  matter 
stands.  I  was  glad  to  hear  the  hon. 
Member  for  South  Tyrone  saying — 
speaking,  I  presume,  for  the  Presby- 
terians— that  he  will  not  object  to  a 
rational  and  reasonable  proposal  in 
this  matter.  That  will  shed  a 
good  deal  of  light  on  our  path; 
Since  the  repulse  of  the  proposal  made 
by  the  Commissioners  to  the  Christian 
Brothers  last  winter  there  has  been  a 
pause,  and  the  anticipations  of  those  con- 
cerned in  the  matter  are  not  very 
sanguine  as  to  any  proposal  which  will 
reconcile  the  conflicting  interests  which 
come  into  play  in  this  difficult  and  thorny 
matter.  The  hon.  Member  for  South 
Tyrone  who  raised  this  question  knows 
the  position  I  have  taken  up  on  this 
question  ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  I  am  of 
opinion  that  any  Government  will  be 
landed  in  considerable  difficulties  when 
compulsion  comes  into  force  next  January, 
unless  arrangements  can  be  made  by 
which  the  excellent  Christian  Brothers' 
Schools — for  it  is  admitted  on  all  sides  that 
they  are  excellent — can  be  brought  into 
line  with  the  national  system.  I  can  say 
nothing  positive  at  the  present  moment,* 
but  the  subject  is  one  which  must  engage 
my  attention  during  the  Vacation,  and 
I  shall  be  glad  at  some  later  period  in 
the  Session  or  next  Session  to  give  a 
more  definite  answer  upon   the  subject. 

Mr,  J,  Morley 


Another  important  question  is  the  posi- 
tion and  composition  of  the  Board  of 
National  Education.  I  agree  that  the 
position  of  the  Board  is  anomalous. 
Like  other  Boards  in  Ireland,  it  is  semi- 
independent,  though  it  owes  a  certain 
responsibility  to,  and  is  in  certain  con- 
nection and  relation  with,  the  Central 
Executive  Government.  These  relations 
are  unsatisfactory,  but  I  will  stand  by 
what  I  have  said  as  to  the  value  of  the 
Board,  and  what  Ireland  and  the  Go- 
vernment owes  to  them.  The  present, 
however,  is  not  the  moment  to  raise  a 
question  of  this  kind.  It  has  been 
absorbed  in  a  large  question.  But  if  the 
Commission  is  to  go  on  and  the  system 
remain  as  it  is,  there  must  be  greater 
regard  paid  than  has  been  hitherto  to  the 
wishes  of  the  different  religious  denomi- 
nations in  Ireland.  The  only  other 
question,  I  think,  is  the  question  of  the 
Teachers  Widows'  and  Orphans'  Fund. 
There  is  a  scheme  now  under  the  con- 
sideration of  the  Treasury  ;  negotiations 
are  still  going  on  between  the  Govern- 
ment and  the  Treasury,  and  I  hope  some 
satisfactory  way  out  of  the  difficulty  will 
be  obtained.  i 

Mr.  SEXTON:  There  is  the  ques- 
tion of  the  book  monopoly  ? 

Mr.  J.  MORLEY  :  I  have  expressed 
my  views  on  that  matter  in  my  reply 
to  the  Member  for  South  Antrim.  As 
my  hon.  Friend  is  aware,  the  power  of 
the  Government  and  the  Chief  Secretary 
over  the  Commission  is  obscure,  ambigu- 
ous, and  doubtful ;  but  I  will  do  all 
I  can  to  make  my  views  prevail. 

Mr.  WOLFF  (Belfast,  E.)  said,  he 
did  not  intend  to  enter  on  the  merits  of  the 
suggested  compromise  with  the  Chris- 
tian Brothers  ;  but  he  asked  that  the 
House  should  have  the  opportunity  of 
discussing  any  scheme  which  the  Com- 
missioners might  formulate  in  the  matter. 
He  understood  that  the  Commissioners, 
in  order  to  end  the  difficulty,  were  in- 
clined to  alter  the  whole  system  of 
secular  and  undenominational  education 
in  Ireland  which  had  been  founded  by 
Act  of  Parliament.  He  would  not  say 
whether  it  would  be  right  or  wrong  to 
put  the  schools  of  the  Christian  Brothers 
on  the  same  footing  as  the  National 
Schools  ;  but  he  thought  the  House 
should  be  allowed  to  express  its  opinion 
on  any  such  proposal  before  it  was  carried 
into  effect.     If  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
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contemplated  such  change  would  he  give 
the  House  an  opportunity  of  discussing 
h? 

Mr.  J.  MORLEY  could  assure  the 
hon.  Member  that  be  was  fullj  alive 
to  the  point  raised. 

•Sir  F.  S.  POWELL  (Wigan)  asked 
whether  the  representatives  of  the  authori- 
ties of  the  cities  of  Dublin,  Belfast,  and 
Cork  were  favourable  to  the  system  of 
compulsory  education,  and  would  assist 
in  carrying  it  out  ? 

CoLOXEL  NOLAN  (Galway,  N.)  said, 
the  National  Board  of  Education  had 
been  secular  and  undenominational,  but 
what  it  was  at  present  he  could  not  say. 
As  far  as  he  could  judge  it  was  fairly  de- 
nominational, thoroughly  protected  by  the 
Conscience  Clause,  and  that  was  the 
character  of  the  national  system  in  Ire- 
land at  the  present  moment.  He  voted 
for  the  Presbyterians  having  every  pos- 
sible facility  for  their  education,  and  the 
Catholics  ought  to  be  in  the  same  posi- 
tion. The  Chief  Secretary,  in  answer  to 
the  Member  for  North  Kerry,  seemed  to 
be  very  guarded  in  his  declarations  about 
the  Christian  Brothers.  In  February,  or 
March,  or  April,  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man gave  a  much  less  guarded  answer. 
There  had  been  a  painful  split  in  the 
Irish  Party,  but  that  did  not  extend  to 
the  Christian  Brothers,  and  they  were 
all  anxious  that  this  deserving  body 
should  be  placed  on  a  proper  footing. 
No  one  had  benefited  education  more 
than  they.  They  bad  established  a 
system  of  primary  education  which  was 
so  good  that  some  people  called  the 
Christian  Brothers'  schools  secondarv 
schools.  The  Christian  Brothers  had  no 
endowments,  and  very  little  private 
means,  and  they  were  supported  by  the 
subscriptions  of  the  people  of  Ireland, 
among  whom  tbere  was  a  general  desire 
that  the  Christian  Brothers  should  be 
included  in  the  Government  grants. 
Because  they  put  up  certain  emblems 
in  their  schools  they  were  precluded 
from  coming  under  the  Rules  of  the 
National  Board  and  from  any  participa- 
tion in  the  grants  of  education.  He 
understood  that  in  February  or  March, 
or  perhaps  it  was  April,  the  Chief  Secre- 
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tary  gave  a  decided  pledge  that  a  sum 
for  the  Christian  Brothers  would  be  put 
on  the  Estimates  for  the  present  year. 
[Mr.  J.  MoRLEY  :  No,  no  I]  He  was 
very  sorry  to  hear  that  was  to  be  softened 
down,  and  he  hoped  the  Government 
would  adhere  to  their  clear  and  distinct 
promise.  There  was  no  question  that 
the  Christian  Brothers  gave  an  excellent 
education  to  the  children,  and  if  their 
claim  was  satisfied  the  Protestants 
would  be  in  no  worse  position.  The 
Christian  Brothers  did  all  they  could  not 
to  tamper  with  the  faith  of  Protestant 
children,  and  in  any  case  where  Protestant 
children  attended  their  schools  they  would 
give  a  pledge  that  their  faith  would  not 
be  tampered  with  in  any  way.  It  was 
very  hard  upon  the  Catholic  people  that- 
tbey  should  not  only  have  to  pay  taxes 
for  the  National  schools,  but  should  alea 
then  have  to  pay  for  the  Christian 
Brothers*  schools,  because  the  latter  got 
no  State  assistance.  He  contended  that 
the  Christian  Brothers  were  fully  en^ 
titled  to  participate  in  the  advantages  of 
the  Government  grants,  and  they  were 
willing  to  submit  to  any  educational  test* 
The  hon.  and  gallant  Gentleman  re- 
peated that,  so  far  as  his  recollection 
served  him,  the  Chief  Secretary,  on  a 
previous  occasion,  clearly  and  distinctly 
promised  that  on  the  Estimates  for  1894 
he  would  put  down  a  grant  for  the 
Christian  Brothers. 

Mr.  J.  MOBLEY  :  The  hon.  Baronet- 

(Sir  F.  S.  Powell)  asks  me  whether  the 

answers  from  the  Local  Authorities  are 

from  rural  or  urban  districts.  The  hon* 
Baronet  has  forgotten  the  fact  that  the 
compulsion  in  the  Act  of  1892  only  ap- 
plies in  areas  under  the  control  of  Town 
Commissioners. 

•Sir  F.  S.  POWELL  said,  his  ques- 
tion was  especially  directed  to  the  three 
important  cities  of  Dublin,  Belfast,  and 
Cork. 

Mr.  J.  MORLEY  :    I  have  not   got 

the  figures  here,  but  I  will  communicate 

with  the  hon.  Baronet.      In   answer  to 

my  hon.  and  gallant  Friend  (Colonel 
Nolan),  I  can  only  say  tha/  he  certainly 
hardens  and  stilTens  very  much  the 
answer  I  gave  in  February,  or  March,  op 
April.     I  certainly  never  said  that  I  in- 
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tended  in  the  Estimates  for  1894  to  put 
a  Vote  upon  those  Estimates  for  the 
Christian  Brothers'  schools.  What  I 
said  was  that  I  should  he  glad,  and  I  felt 
it  almost  a  stringent  necessitj,  if  some 
effort  should  he  devised  to  hring  the 
Christian  Brothers'  schools  into  the  con- 
ditions in  which  they  could  participate  in 
the  grants  made  to  schools.  Tliat  was 
all  I  said,  and  by  that  I  stand. 

Colonel  NOLAN  said,  if  the  Chief 
Secretary  thought  he  bad  hardened  and 
stiffened  his  answer,  the  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman had  certainly  softened  it,  and  left 
out  that  most  important  part,  the  date, 
which  was  a  very  serious  point  indeed. 

Mr.   sexton  :  I   think    after    the 
grave    declarations    which     the     Chief 
Secretary  has  made  in  reference  to  the 
Municipal  Authorities  I   cannot  remain 
silent.     He  has  told  us  that  17  of  the 
Municipal  Authorities  have  declined  to 
send  any  reply,  and  that  as  many  as  12 
have    made     hostile     declarations,    and 
amongst  these  are  some  of  the  most  im- 
portant in  the  country.     I  do  not  think  I 
ought  to   conceal  from   the   Committee 
my  conviction  that  unless  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  is  ahle  to  arrange  with  the 
National  Board  some  mode  of  introducing 
the  Christian  Brothers  into  the  primary 
system  of  education  the  Act  will  break 
down.     Of  course,  in  tbose  towns  where 
the  Municipal  Authorities  refuse  to  act, 
although  the  Educational  Commissioners 
can  appoint  a  School  Attendance  Com- 
mittee, and  althougb  the  School  Attend- 
ance  Committee    can    appoint   officers, 
and  the  Educational  Commissioners  can 
approve  of  the  appointment  and  fix  the 
salaries  in  default  of  the  Local  Authority, 
yet  it  is  only  the  Local  Authority  who 
can  pay  the  officers.     The  Educational 
Commissioners   cannot  levy  a  rate,  nor 
collect  it,  nor  apply  a  rate  in  payment  of 
the  officers,  and,  even  where  the  Municipal 
Authority  acts,  if  there  be  Catholic  boys 
on  the  one  side  with  only  the  Christian 
Brothers'  school,  and  on  the  other  side  a 
school  managed  by  Protestants,  and  if  in 
a  case  where  the  Catholic  boy   is  absent 
from  school  tbe  father  declines  to  send 
him  to  the  Protestant  School,  and  declines 
to  send  him  to  the  Christain  Brothers' 

Mr.  J.  Morley 


school  hecause  he  cannot  pay  for  hiniy 
you  having  established  free  educa- 
tion, I  say  it  is  impossible  for  the 
Magistrates  in  any  part  of  Ireland  to 
punish  the  father  or  compel  the  child  to 
go  to  school.  I  shall  await  with  the 
keenest  interest  the  result  of  the  declara- 
tion of  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  the 
Chief  Secretary  as  to  the  advisability  of 
devising  some  means  of  introducing 
these  excellent  primary  schools  into  the 
system  of  the  State,  and  if  some  mode  is 
not  devised  we  shall  be  obliged  to  take 
such  action  as  we  think  necessary  during 
the  Winter  Sittings  of  the  House. 

Vote  agreed  to. 

4.  £3,048,  to  complete  the  sum  for 
Queen's  College,  Ireland. 

Mr.  T.  W.  RUSSELL  said,  he  had 

intended  to  raise  a  question   upon   this 

Vote.     He  recognised,  however,  that  the 

last  Vote  had  occupied  a  great  deal  of 
time,  and  he  should  have  some  other 
opportunity  of  raising  the  question. 

Mr.  sexton  :  We  also  shall  have 
something  to  say  later  on.  All  I  will 
say  now  is  that  our  silence  is  not  to  be 
taken  for  consent. 

Vote  agreed  to. 

Class  III. 

5.  £23,282,  to  complete  the  sum  for 
Miscellaneous  Legal  Expenses. 

•Sir  a.  ROLLIT  (Islington,  S.)  de- 
sired to  call  the  attention  of  the  Com- 
mittee to  one  or  two  subjects  under  this 
head,  and  more  particularly  to  the  Rail- 
way Commission.  That  Commission 
consisted  of  three  Commissioners— one  a 

Judge  and  two  other  members — and  a 
Registrar,  and  it  was  proposed  to  make 
a  grant  in  respect  of  it  of  £7,000.  The 
duties  of  such  a  body  were  very  important 
and  ought  to  be  extremely  useful  to  the 
community,  because  they  dealt  with  such 
questions  as  undue  preference  as  between 
Railway  Companies  and  traders.  It  was 
a  Court  of  Appeal  in  respect  of  questions 
of  terminals  and  the  like,  and  it  was 
generally,  or  might  be,  a  tribunal  for  the 
better  regulation  of  questions  of  transport 
and  travel.  Such  a  tribunal  was  emi- 
nently needed  for  the  purpose  of  dealing 
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with  all  these  important  questions 
and  others.  He  should  ask  the  Com- 
mittee whether  they  thought  the 
Bailwaj  Commission  fulfilled  the 
demands  made  upon  it  ?  One  test 
he  should  applj  to  its  usefulness  would 
be  the  extent  to  which  it  was  resorted  to. 
The  sittings  last  year  were  15  in  number, 
80  that  the  cost  of  the  Railway  Commis- 
sion for  each  sitting  was  practically  very 
nearly  £500,  in  addition  to  which  a  Judge 
gave  his  time  as  a  member  of  the  Court. 
He  thought  that  was  not  an  adequate  use 
of  what  might  be  a  very  useful  tribunal. 
When  they  ^came  to  consider  what  the 
objections  to  it  were,  and  why  it  was  so 
little  resorted  to,  he  thought  they  should 
come  to  the  conclusion  it  was  because  its 
procedure,  as  a  sort  of  High  Court,  was 
extremely  technical ;  inevitably,  almost, 
great  delays  took  place  in  dealing  with 
questions  which  were  brought  under  its 
consideration,  aud  the  tribunal  itself  was 
essentially  far  too  costly  a  one.  One 
objection  to  the  Railway  Commission 
was  that  according  to  the  rule  of  the 
Common  Law  Courts  the  costs  generally 
abided  the  event.  These  costs  were 
readily  incurred  and  paid  by  the  rich  Rail- 
way Companies  with  all  their  resources. 
These  Companies  had  also  at  their 
command  experts  for  preparing  evidence 
and  the  like,  which  was  utterly  impos- 
aible  to  individual  traders.  On  the  other 
hand,  he  quite  recognised  that  individual 
and  small  traders  could  not  compete  on 
equal  terms,  and  naturally  shrank  from 
resorting  to  a  tribunal  which  might  involve 
them  in  having  to  bear  an  expenditure  of 
possibly  some  hundreds  and  even  some 
thousands  of  pounds.  There  was,  in- 
deed, one  case  brought  before  the  Railway 
Bates  Committee  in  which  one  trader  did 
appear  and  conducted  his  case  personally 
at  small  expense ;  but  that  was  an  ex- 
ceptional case,  aud  it  was  not  to  be 
expected  for  a  moment  that  this  was  a 
course  which  traders  generally  could 
take.  The  Commission  had  very  cou- 
siderable  work  which  ic  might  do.  For 
his  own  part  he  should  be  disposed  to 
say  its  jurisdiction  might  well  be 
enlarged  if,  and  when,  reformed.  He 
thought  it  would  be  desirable  it  should 
then  have  power  not  only  over  questions  of 
undue  preference,  but  also  with  regard  to 
reasonable  or  unreasonable  rates,  and 
certainly  it  would  seem  to  be  desirable 


that  when  a  solution  had  been  attempted 
and  failed,  between  a  Railway  Company 
on  the  one  hand  and  a  trader  on  the 
other  —  when  that  took  place  under 
Section  31  of  the  Act  of  1888,  it  ought 
to  be  open  to  the  Board  of  Trade  itself 
to  refer  any  proper  case  to  the  Railway 
Commission  for  the  purpose  of  determin- 
ing and  bringing  it  to  a  proper  conclusion. 
Under  the  Conciliation  Clause  of  the  Act, 
valuable  as  it  had  been  in  many  respects, 
and  admirably  worked  by  the  Railway 
Department,  there  was  no  power  to  en- 
force any  decision  at  all,  therefore  power 
should  be  given  either  to  the  conciliatory 
body  itself  or  to  some  other  tribunal — 
say  the  reformed  Railway  Commission 
— of  enforcing  a  decision.  In  other 
words,  in  a  proper  case  sanction 
should  be  given  to  the  law  which 
at  present  existed.  He  would  men- 
tion that  this  tribunal  did  not 
follow  what  had  become  the  ordinary 
rule  with  reference  to  sittings.  The 
whole  Court  consisted  of  three  members. 
The  present  system  in  the  Common  Law 
and  Chancery  Divisions  was  for  single 
Judges  to  sit,  and  he  would  suggest  that 
the  members  of  this  Court  might  sit 
singly,  and  that  the  Registrar  of  the 
Court^  who  was  necessarily  unoccupied 
a  great  deal  of  the  year,  might  also  give 
attention  to  minor  cases  and  decide  them, 
subject  to  the  supervision,  if  necessary , 
of  the  Commission  itself.  He  thought  a 
new  rule  altogether  might  be  introduced 
as  to  costs — say  the  Parliamentary 
rule  which  prevailed  in  their  own 
Committee-rooms,  under  which,  save 
in  exceptional  cases,  each  party 
bore  his  own  costs.  There  was  a 
power,  in  the  last  resort,  where  a 
case  was  frivolously  brought  forward  or 
misconducted,  in  which  costs  could  be 
enforced.  He  suggested  that  this  rule 
should  be  adopted,  and  each  party  bear  his 
own  costs  in  the  absence  of  a  contrary 
decision  by  the  Commission,  and  he 
believed  even  the  Railway  Companies 
themselves  would  not  be  averse  to  some 
alteration  of  the  rule  in  that  direction. 
He  hoped  at  no  distant  date,  whatever 
might  be  done  with  regard  to  railway 
rates  themselves,  that  this  tribunal  would 
be  reformed  and  made  what  it  ought  to 
be — a  Court  readily  accessible,  cheap,  and 
adapted  to  the  purpose  in  view.  In 
other    words,    that    it     should    become 
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exactly  what  it  was  not,  and  should  serve 
the  wants  of  the  traders  aud  trade  as  well 
as  the  Eailwaj  Companies,  and  should  be 
a  Court  to  which  access  could  be  readily 
had  at  no  great  expense,  and  in  which 
decisions  on  the  points  he  had  mentioned 
could  be  readily  obtained.  The  next 
point  to  which  he  desired  to  direct 
attention  was  the  Vote  for  the  expenses 
of  Extradition.  He  ventured  to  say  the 
power  of  extradition — which  at  one  time 
was  viewed  from  a  political  standpoint 
and  viewed  adversely — was  one  which 
should  be  greatly  extended,  and  so  far 
from  obstacles  being  placed  in  tlie  way  of 
the  extradition  of  criminals,  facilities 
should  be  given  for  that  purpose.  It  was 
to  the  interest  of  any  State  to  get  rid  of 
those  who  had  committed  offences  against 
the  laws  of  other  countries,  and  certainly 
it  was  highly  objectionable  that  people 
who  had  committed  offences  in  this 
country  should  be  able  to  escape  to  other 
places  and  there  defy  the  law  and  create 
a  sense  of  injustice  and  feeling  against 
the  administration  of  justice  in  this 
country.  He  did  not  wish  to  take  a 
personal  instance,  but  there  was  one  most 
notable  case  in  which  most  grievous 
wrong  and  injury  had  been  inflicted  on 
large  bodies  of  the  poorest  people  of  this 
country,  where  homes  had  been  desolated 
and  where  there  had  been  most  manifest 
plunder  on  the  part  of  someone  who  had 
simply  gone  to  another  country,  and  was 
now  practically  defying  the  laws  of  our 
own  State.  He  ventured  to  think  that  was 
a  most  undesirable  state  of  affairs,  and  he 
should  be  glad  if  the  Minister  in  charge 
would  tell  them  exactly  how  it  was — when 
the  Argentine  Republic  offered  to  surren- 
der that  person  why  some  reciprocal  con- 
cessions were  not  made,  and  why  every 
facility  we  could  offer  was  not  proffered,  and 
proffered  very  strongly,  in  return  for  the 
extradition  of  one  who  had  done  so  much 
harm  in  this  country.  He  thought  every 
possible  facility  in  both  directions  should 
be  given  for  the  extradition  of  criminals. 
With  regard  to  another  element  of  this 
Vote — that  with  reference  to  the  Wreck 
Commission  —  he  wished  to  ask  the 
Secretary  to  the  Treasury  whether  any 
decision  had  been  come  to,  and,  if  so, 
carried  out,  as  to  the  presence  of 
owners  at  the  examination  of  wit- 
nesses for  the  purpose  of  making  their 
depositions    at    the    Custom     House    in 
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cases  of  wreck  casualties  ?  A  strong 
point  had  been  made  for  many  years  at 
Hull,  that  whereas  many  witnesses  were 
examined  at  the  Custom  House  with  a 
view  to  the  use  of  their  testimony  upon 
the  Board  of  Trade  Inquiry,  that  the 
owners  of  the  vessels  who  under  the 
present  law  might  be  made  civilly 
liable  to  a  very  large  amount,  and  even 
criminally,  were  excluded  from  the 
opportunity  of  putting  questions  to 
check  such  testimony  when  being  given. 
His  experience  was  that  if  a  nautical 
witness  had  once  made  a  statement,  and 
that  statement  had  been  taken  down  in 
writing,  it  was  a  most  difficult  thing 
to  displace  that  testimony  in  any  pes* 
sible  way.  It  became  crystallised  whe- 
ther it  were  accurate  or  not,  and  it 
was  almost  impossible  to  get  any  varia- 
tion  of  that  testimony  afterwards.  He 
thought  opportunity  should  be  given 
to  those  incriminated  to  take,  at  the 
earliest  stages,  all  possible  means  of  test- 
ing the  reliability,  truth  and  veracity  of 
such  statements.  He  hoped  he  should 
receive  answers  to  the  points  he  had 
raised. 

Mr.  GIBSON  BOWLES  (Lynn 
Regis)  agreed  with  the  hon.  Member 
in  his  remarks  as  to  these  Commissions. 
With  regard  to  the  question  of  extradi- 
tion, he  was  surprised  to  hear  the  hon* 
Member  say  that  he  wished  to  see  extra- 
dition extended.  To  his  mind  nothing 
was  more  sacred  than  the  right  of  asylum 
afforded  in  this  country  ;  it  was  a  right 
which  should  be  most  jealously  and 
sacredly  guarded,  and  a  person  only  given 
up  under  stress  of  the  direst  necessity. 
He  observed  that  expenses  had  been  in- 
curred in  arresting  and  delivering  up 
foreign  criminals  here,  whilst  we  had  to 
pay  expenses  in  regard  to  our  criminals 
arrested  in  foreign  countries.  If  we  paid 
our  expenses  for  the  arrest  of  our 
criminals  in  foreign  countries,  foreign 
countries  ought  to  pay  their  expenses  in 
this  country  with  regard  to  the  arrest  of 
their  criminals.  He  found  in  the  Votes 
that  we  paid  an  auditor  of  the  Welsh 
Sheriffs'  Accounts  £180  a  year.  He  did 
not  find  anv  other  Sheriffs'  Accounts 
ivere  audited  except  Welsh  Sheriffs. 
Did    the   Welsh    Sheriffs   alone   require 
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their  accounts  to  be  audited  ?  This 
auditor  was  a  pluralist  of  the  worst  kind. 
He  not  oulj  had  £180  a  year  as  auditor 
of  the  Welsh  Sheriffs'  Accounts,  but  he 
held  the  position  of  Receiver  of  Crown 
Rents  under  the  Office  of  Forests  and 
Woods,  his  salary  for  which  was  £900  a 
year,  and  in  addition  he  received  £100  a 
.year  from  the  Vote  for  superannuation  for 
compensation  for  the  Office  of  Assistant 
Receiver  of  Hereditary  Revenues.  After 
spending  a  long  and  useful  life  in  collect- 
ing these  hereditary  revenues,  he  was 
superannuated,  and  got  £100  a  year  to 
keep  him  for  the  rest  of  his  declining 
years,  and  then  he  was  immediately 
appointed  Receiver  of  Crown  Rents  at 
£900  a  year,  and  then  sent  down  to 
Wales  to  audit  the  Sheriffs^  accounts, 
for  which  he  received  another  £180  a 
year.  He  thus  got  £180  a  year  for  one 
office,  £900  for  another,  and  then  £100 
a  year  because  he  was  incapable  of  doing 
any  work  at  all. 

•Sir  J.  T.  HIBBERT  :  That  £900  a 
year  has  ceased. 

Mr.  GIBSON  BOWLES  :  It  is  on 
the  Votes. 

•Sir  J.  T.  HIBBERT  :  It  has  ceased 
flince  the  Estimates  were  printed. . 

Mr.  GIBSON  BOWLES  :  Then  con- 
science was  at  last  awakened.  He  next 
came  to  the  Wreck  Commission,  which 
entailed  an  expenditure  of  £1,000  a  year. 
This  Commission  was  first  appointed  in 
1876  to  investigate  wrecks  and  their 
causes.  These  wrecks  ha^I  gone  on  for 
many  hundred  years  without  wanting 
any  Commissioner  or  Commission  for 
that  purpose.  Tbis  Commission  was  then 
appointed  to  iuqniru  and  issue  a  Report. 
It  began  to  inquire  in  the  year  1876,  and 
went  on  inquiring  ;  but  the  extraordinary 

thing  about  tbe  Commission  was  that  it 
had  no  effect  at  all  on  tbe  wrecks.  On 
the  contrary,  they  rather  increased  with 
this  Wreck  Commission  ;  and  at  last,  in 
1888,  tiie  Commissioner  resigned,  and 
since  then  the  Commission  had  not  acted 
at  all. 


•Sir  J.  T.  HIBBERT  :    There 
Commissioner  now. 


IS  no 


Mr.  GIBSON  BOWLES  :  Precisely. 
That  was  what  he  said.  The  Commis- 
sioner resigned,  but  the  Commission,  or 
rather  the  salary,  remained.  This  Com- 
mission now  was  a  mere  wreck,  a  mere 
shell  from  which  the  kernel  had  departed. 
In  the  last  year  in  which  the  Commis- 
sioner sat  and  exercised  his  function  as  a 
Commissioner  there  were  1,013  wrecks. 
The  Commissioner  ceased  inquiring,  and 
the  wrecks  began  to  fall.  The  following 
year  they  came  down  to  906,  and  in  the 
last  year  they  were  only  771.  It  showed 
that  whatever  else  the  Commissioner  did, 
he  did  not  stop  the  wrecks  ;  but,  on  the 
contrary,  they  had  a  tendency  to  be 
much'  larger  under  the  rrgime  of  the 
Commission  than  they  were  now.  The 
Commissioner,  as  he  had  said,  had  gone ; 
but  the  rudimentary  tail  remained,  and  it 
consisted  of  one  senior  Merk  at  £600  a 
year,  and  a  junior  at  £400  a  year — a 
total  of  £1,000,  with  a  large  sum  for 
travelling  and  tHher  eacpenses.  What 
were  the  duties  of- the  chief  clerk  ?  He 
had  duties  when  ther^'was  a  Commis- 
sioner ;  but  now  there  werb  no  Commis- 
sioners he  could  not  conceive  what  the 
duty  of  this  gentleman  could  be,  unless 
it  was  to  transmit  some  claims  or  some 
remarks  made  by  those  who  actually 
conducted  inquiries  into  wrecks.  These 
inquiries  were  still  carried  on — and  much 
better  than  they  were  before — by  Magis- 
trates.    These   Magistrates  got  in   fees 

£500  a  year.  Magistrates^  Clerks  and  local 
Court  keepers  £600  a  year  ;  hire  of 
Courts  £135  a  year — a  total  of  £1,235. 
So  that  the  two  clerks  who  did  nothing 
got  £1,000,  and  the  Magistrates  who 
conducted  all  the  inquiries  got  £1,235. 
If  that  was  not  abuse  he  did  not  know 
an  abuse  when  he  saw  one.  The  Magis- 
trates did  the  real  work.  In  the  year 
1891-2  some  229  formal  inquires  were 
held.  He  was  very  glad  these  inquiries 
were  held,  as  they  should  be,  before  pro- 
perly-constituted Magistrates,  acting  in  a 
proper  judicial  manner.  But  what  he 
wanted  to  know  was  why  this  rudimeu- 
tarv  tail  of  the  Commission  remained  at 
£1,000  a  ye:ir  when  there   had   been  no 
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Commissioner  since  1888  ?  When  there 
was  no  Commissioner,  why  should  they 
retain  such  remnants  of  the  Commission 
as  a  senior  and  junior  clerk  ?  He  con- 
tended that  they  had  no  work  to  perform, 
and  their  offices  should  be  abolished. 

•Sir  C.  RUSSELL  said,  with  re- 
ference to  the  remarks  of  the  hon. 
Member  for  South  Islington  (Sir  A. 
RoUit)  as  to  the  Railway  Inquiry  Com- 
mission that  the  constitution  of  that 
Commission  and  its  powers  were  dis- 
cussed and  determined  so  recently  as 
some  few  years  ago.  With  reference 
to  the  question  of  expenses,  no  doubt 
it  was  necessary  there  should  be  a 
permanent  staff  in  connection  with  such 
an  important  body.  As  regarded  the 
question  of  costs,  he  differed  with  the 
hon.  and  learned  Member  in  saying  that 
each  of  the  parties  should  pay  their  costs. 
He  was  of  opinion  that  the  party  found 
to  be  in  error  should,  as  heretofore,  pay 
the  costs.  As  regarded  the  ques- 
tion of  extradition,  he  need  not 
remind  the  hon.  and  learned  Mem- 
ber or  the  Committee  that  extradition 
depended  entirely  on  Treaties  with  foreign 
countries.  He  was  informed  by  those 
who  knew  the  circumstances  that  every 
step  had  been  taken  that  it  was  possible 
to  take  to  secure  the  extradition  of  the 
particular  person  to  whom  the  hon.  and 
learned  Gentleman  referred.  The  diffi- 
culty had  arisen  because  of  the  fact  that 
the  Argentine  Republic  declined  to  ratify 
a  Treaty  which,  if  ratified,  would  have 
given  this  country  the  right  to  insist  on 
the  extradition  of  this  particular  person. 
That  Treaty  was  entered  into  as  far  back 
as  1889,  and  the  Government  had  pressed 
for  its  ratification  by  the  Argentine  Re- 
public ;  but  they  had   not  been  able  to 

succeed.  He  was  unable  to  satisfy  the 
inquiry  of  the  hon.  Member  opposite 
(Mr.  Gibson  Bowles)  as  to  the  auditor  of 
the  accounts  of  the  Welsh  Sheriffs,  and  he 
must  refer  him  to  someone  else  for  infor- 
mation on  that  head.  As  regarded  th 
Wreck  Commission,  he  really  thoug 
the  criticism  of  the  hon.  Member  was 

Mr,  Gibson  Bowles 


hardly  just.  When  they  remembered  the 
services  rendered  to  the  shipping  trade 
and  the  interests  of  commerce  generallj 
by  the  inquiries  which  l;ad  to  be  made 
into  casualties  at  sea,  he  thought  no  one 
in  that  House  who  understood  the  neces- 
sities of  that  important  branch  of  com- 
merce in  this  country  would  for  a  moment 
object  to  the  expenditure  on  this  head. 
What  had  happened  was  this  :  The  Wreck 
Commissioner  had  ceased  to  be  a  perma- 
nent establishment  in  this  country,  and 
what  had  been  done  under  the  powers  of 
the  Act  of  1876  was  that  the  Lord 
Chancellor  had,  under  Section  29  of 
that  Act,  from  time  to  time  requisitioned 
the  services  of  Stipendiary  Magistrates 
to  inquire  into  the  circumstances  under 
which  casualties  arose.  When  the  hon. 
Member  referred  to  the  expenses  of  the 
establishment  and  of  these  inquiries,  he 
hardly  thought,  looking  to  the  number 
and  character  of  these  inquiries,  that  a 
total  expenditure  of  £7,000  was  a  very 
extravagant  item.  With  regard  to  the 
two  clerks,  these  officers  had  to  make  all 
arrangements  for  the  inquiries,  to  arrange 
the  appointment  of  assessors,  to  notify 
all  the  parties  concerned,  and,  in  shorty 
to  keep  the  machine  of  inquiry  going. 
He  submitted,  therefore,  that  there  waa 
little  just  ground  for  the  criticism  of  the 
hon.  Member. 

Mr.  TOMLINSON  said,  he  would 
like  to  know  whether  any  arrangement 
had  been  made  for  the  Railwav  Com- 
mission  carrying  out  the  duties  that  de- 
volved upon  them  in  consequence  of  the 
passing  of  the  Hours  of  Railway  Servanta 
Act  ?  He  asked  what  was  the  amount 
received  in  stamps  or  fees  for  business 
transacted  before  the  Railway  Commis- 
sion? 

•Mr.  T.  H.  BOLTON  said,  he  did  not 

think  that  any  distinct  comparison  could 

be  made  between  a  suitor  in  an  ordinary 

Court  of  Law  and  a  person  who,  in  his 

own  interest  to  a  certain  extent,  but  to  a 

larger  extent  in  the  interest  of  the  public, 

raised  the  question  of  the  propriety  of 
certain  rates  charged  to  the  public,  and 
took  the  matter  before  the  Commissioners. 
Such  a  man  had  a  great  deal  to  encoun- 
ter, because  he  had  to  fight  a  great  and 
powerful  Corporation,  and  very  frequently 
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had  to  meet  the  verj  highest  legal  talent 
and  fight  at  very  considerable  expense. 
It  was  hardly  fair,  therefore,  to  say  that 
he  should  be  punished  by  the  payment  of 
costs,  which  would  fall  upon  the  un- 
successful litigant  in  the  oi^inary  course 
of  things.  He  cordially  agreed  with  all 
that  had  been  said  by  the  hon.  Member 
for  South  Islington.  There  was  a  strong 
feeling  on  the  part  of  the  public  that  the 
Railway  Commission  should  have  in- 
creased powers  conferred  upon  it,  and  its 
procedure  altered  and  revised,  so  that  it 
could  deal  not  only  with  cases  of  pre- 
ferential rates,  but  in  many  other  cases 
of  hardship  and  grievance  which  the 
general  public  suffered  in  railway  matters. 
If  the  Commission  were  strengthened  iu 
this  way  it  would  be  a  very  popular 
reform. 

•Sir  J.  T.  HIBBERT  said,  the  fees 

received  from  the  Railway  Commission 

for  work  done  were  estimated  at  £250  for 

the  year.  He  might  say  that  under  the 
Conveyance  of  Mails  Act,  which  had 
been  passed  by  the  Post  Ofl&ce,  it  was 
proposed  to  give  the  Railway  Com- 
mission considerable  work  in  arbitrating 
on  the  points  of  difference  between  the 
Railway  Companies  and  the  Post  Office 
Authorities. 

Mr.  HANBURY  said,  he  noticed  in 
the  Estimates  an  item  for  the  repayment 
of  Sheriffs'  expenses  incurred  in  pro- 
viding lodgings  for  Judges  on  Circuit.  In 
a  good  many  counties — including  his  own 
County  of  Stafford  —  they  provided 
lodgings  for  the  Judges  in  the  County 
Hall,  and  he  was  not  aware  they  got 
anything  back  for  it  out  of  the  Imperial 
Purse.  It  was  rather  hard  on  those 
counties  which  provided  for  the  expenses 
of  the  Judges  to  have  to  contribute  to 
those  other  counties  where  lodgings  were 
found  for  the  Judges  at  the  public 
expense. 

Sir  J.  T.  HIBBERT  said,  wherever 

an  old  Assize  was  held  a  certain  amount 

was    allowed    by    the    Treasury ;     but 

wherever  a  new  Assize  was  established, 
such  as  in  Manchester  or  Birmingham, 
no  money  was  given  for  that  purpose. 
Even  in  Stafford  they  had  probably  been 
in  receipt  of  a  certain  amount  of  money. 


Mr.  HANBURY  said,  he  did  not 
think  so.  He  saw  that  expenses  had 
been  incurred  in  arresting  criminals  in 
the  United  States.  So  far  as  he  could 
see,  they  had  also  to  pay  expenses  sup- 
posing American  criminals  were  arrested 
in  the  United  Kingdom.  Was  there  no 
reciprocal  arrangement  ? 

Sir  J.  T.  HIBBERT  replied,  that 
there  was  a  reciprocal  arrangement.  If 
the  American  Government  caught  a 
criminal  for  this  country  in  the  United 
States  we  had  to  pay  the  expenses,  and, 
in  the  same  way,  they  had  to  pay  us 
the  expenses  incurred  in  the  capture  of 
an  American  criminal  in  this  country. 

Vote  agreed  to. 

6.  Motion  made,  and  Question  pro- 
posed, 

"That  a  sum,  not  exceeding  £177,902,  be 
granted  to  Her  Majesty,  to  complete  the  sum 
necessary  to  defray  the  Charge  which  will  come 
iu  course  of  payment  during  the  year  ending 
on  the  31st  day  of  March  1894,  for  such  of  the 
Salaries  and  Expenses  of  the  Supreme  Court  of 
Judicature  as  are  not  charged  on  the  Consoli- 
dated Fund." 

•Mr.  T.  H.  BOLTON  inquired  whe- 
ther the  Government  were  quite  satisfied 
with  the  work  done  by  the  Official  Re- 
ferees r  So  far  as  he  had  any  information^ 
the  Office  was  more  or  less  a  practical 
failure.  The  work  would  be  better  done 
by  arbitrators  selected  by  the  parties ; 
and  he  ttherefore  wished  to  know  whe- 
ther, when  a  vacancy  occurred,  the  Go- 
vernment would  abolish  the  office  alto- 
gether ?  He  suggested  that  there  might 
be  a  transfer  of  the  present  occupants  to 
some  other  offices  which  it  would  not  be 
infra  dig,  for  them  to  accept,  and  by  this 
means  they  could  get  rid  of  the  appoint- 
ments altogether.  So  much  for  the  Re- 
ferees. He  now  came  to  the  case  of  the 
Clerk  of  the  Crown  Office  in  Chancery. 
In  this  case  he  would  point  out  that  the 
duties  of  the  Office  were  nominal,  and 
that  it  was  absurd  to  supply  this  official 
with  four  Clerks  at  salaries  ranging 
from  £300  to  £600  a  year.  He  would 
suggest  that  an  early  opportunity  should 
be  taken  to  transfer  the  duties  of  the 
office  to  some  other  Department.  He 
wished  also  to  mention  a  matter  con- 
nected  with  the   Chief  Clerks  and   the 
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would  be  more  convenient.  He  hoped 
that,  when  possible,  a  rearrangement  of 
the  offices  to  which  he  had  called  attea- 


other  Clerks  of  the  Chancery  Division, 
the  Registrars  and  their  Clerks,  and 
the  Taxing  Masters  and  their  Clerks. 
He  believed  that  a  proposal  had  been 
made  that  these  offices  should  be  amalga- 
mated ;  but,  speaking  from  expevience, 
he  thought  the  duties  of  each  Depart- 
ment were  separate  and  distinct,  and 
under  these  circumstances  it  would  be 
unwise  to  throw  ail  the  duties  of  these 
offices  together  merely  with  the  result  of 
again  separating  them  and  afterwanis 
appointing  other  officers  to  discharge  the 
duties.  Generally,  he  might  say  that  he 
doubted  the  wisdom  of  the  suggested 
amalgamation,  and  he  hoped  the  matter 
would  be  reconsidered. 

The  chancellor  of  the  EX- 
CHEQUER (Sir  W.  Harcourt,  Derby) 
said,  there  was  no  foundation  for  the  sug- 
gestion thi^t  an  amalgamation  of  these 
offices  was  proposed. 

Mr.  T.  H.  BOLTON  said,  he  was  glad 

to  have  an  assurance  on  the  point,  and  to 

learn  that  the  proposal  had  been  abandoned. 

The  next  question  to  which  ho  would  refer 

was  that  of  the  Clerks  of  Assizes.     The 

salaries     of     these     gentlemen     ranged 

from  £300  to  £1,000  a  year.     He  would 

like  to  point  out  that  their  duties,  for 

these    large    salaries,    were    of    a    very 

nominal  character.  In  his  opinion  they 
were  greatly  overpaid.  They  were  only 
employed  for  a  few  hours  or  so  per 
day  for  about  three  months  'in  the 
year.  They  were  permanent  officials, 
and  drew  the  salaries  he  referred 
to.  It  was,  no  doubt,  necessary  that  the 
Judges  should  have  sufficient  officials, 
but  ho  did  not  see  why  they  should 
have  an  unnecessarv  number.  He 
did  not  think  there  was  any  waste 
of  time  ill  referring  to  such  a  matter, 
which,  he  hoped,  would  be  looked 
mto.  Another  item  to  which  he  would 
call  attentioQ  on  this  Vote  was  the 
payment  of  District  Probate  Registrars. 
The  sums  paid  to  these  officials  were  con- 
siderable, although  their  work  was  of  a 
merely  formal  kind.  The  regristries 
were  badly  distrii)uted,  many  of  them 
being  in  small  towns  which  were  not 
easily  accessible,  and  their  number  might 
be  reduced  with  advantage,  the  distribu- 
tion   to    be    made    in    a    manner    which 

Mr,  T.  H.  Bolton 


tion  would  be  effected.  It  was  in  the 
interests  of  efficiency  and  economy  that 
this  should  be  done.  There  were  other 
items  to  which  he  would  have  wished  to, 
call  attention,  but  he  would  not  detain, 
the  Committee  at  that  late  hour. 

•Sir  R.  temple  (Surrey,  Kingston) 
said,  he  would  only  interpose  for  a 
moment  in  order  to  refer  to  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  gentleman,  who  was  not 
previously  a  member  of  the  Civil  Ser- 
vice, to  the  post  of  Deputy  Assistant  to 
the  Paymaster  General  of  the  Supreme 
Court.  This  appointment  was  viewed 
with  jealousy — very  natural  jealousy,  he 
thought — by  Civil  servants  who  had 
entered  the  service  of  the  State  after 
passing  a  severe  competitive  examina- 
tion, and  who  considered  that  they  had  a 
moral  claim  to  positions  which  they  re- 
garded as  the  prizes  of  the  professioi^ 
He  would  like  it  to  be  clearly  understood 
that  there  was  no  personal  question  in  this. 
He  did  not  raise  it  on  personal  grounds. 
He  understood  the  gentleman  who 
had  obtained  the  position  was  a  capable, 
accomplished,  and  efficient  officer.  But 
that  was  not  the  question  :  the  questioa 
was  one  of  principle,  and  ho  really 
thought  the  Civil  Service  had  a  right  to 
an  explanation  of  such  an  appointment. 

He  had  no  desire  to  recall  the  decision  in 
this  particular  question  ;  but  he  wanted 
to  have  it  understood  that,  in  all  cases  of 
the  kind  in  future,  the  patronage  would 
be  kept  within  the  Service  itself.  He 
hoped  the  Financial  Secretary  would  be 
able  to  give  him  an  assurance  on  that 
point. 

Sir  J.  T.  HIBBERT  :  It  was  a  fact 
that  the  gentleman  to  whom  the  hon. 
Baronet  referred  was  brought  into  the 
office  from  outside.  If  there  was  any 
blame  in  the  matter  it  must  fall  upon  the 
shoulders  of  the  late  Government,  Ihj- 
cause  the  appoiutmeut  was  made  before 
they  went  out  of  Office.  He  had  not 
been   able  to  ascertain   why     they    had 
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two  guiDeas  a  day  extra  as  an  Acting 


passed  over  persons  in  the  office,  but,  no 
doubt,  they  had  good  reasons  for  doing 
so.  He  had  himself  a  strong  sympathy 
with  Civil  servants  in  regard  to  the  right 
of  promotion,  and  he  would  always  be 
glad  to  recognise  their  claims  ;  but  in  this 
case  he  could  only  repeat  that  there  were 
very  likely  good  reasons  on  the  part  of 
the  late  Government  for  making  this 
appointment. 


Mr.    S.    T.     EVANS    (Glamorgan, 

Mid)  said,  he  would  just  for  a  moment 

.direct   attention  to   the  appointment  of 

Clerks  of  Assize  and  of  the  salaries  paid  . 

to     these     gentlemen.       His     principal 

objection  was  on  the  score  of  patronage 

— ^the  manner  in  which  the  patronage  in 

the  matter,  which  lay  in  the  hands  of  the 

Judges,  was  distributed.     He  thought  it 

■was  very  unsatisfactory.    The  gentlemen 

appointed     might     be    very    admirable 

officials,  but  it    was    difficult    to    help 

noticing  that  there  was  something   not 

entirely   right    in    allowing    Judges    to 

appoint  their  own  Registrars.      It  was 

remarkable,   at   all  events,  that  on  the 

North  and  South    Wales   Circuits    the 

gentlemen  who  filled  those  posts  bore  the 

honoured  names  of  Judges  of  the  Supreme 
Court.  The  Clerk  of  Assize  on  the  one 
circuit  was  Mr.  Crompton,  and  on  the 
other  Mr.  Coleridge,  a  son  of  the 
present  Lord  Chief  Justice.  It  seemed 
to  him  that  it  was  entirely  wrong  to 
allow  Judges  to  appoint  their  sons 
Clerks  of  Assize  —  more  especially 
when  they  were  not  members  of  the 
circuit  at  all.  He  would  ask  the  Attorney 
General  whether  the  time  had  not  come 
for  a  change  in  the  method  of  appointing 
these  gentlemen,  and  whether,  at  least,  a 
member  of  the  Circuit  ought  not  always 
to  be  appointed  ? 

Mr.  HANBURY  said,  he  entirely 
agreed  with  the  hou.  Gentleman  who  had 
just  sat  down  with  regard  to  these 
appointments.  He  would  remind  the 
Committee  that  out  of  fivQ  cases  of  extra 
remuneration  mentioned  by  the  Auditor 
General  last  year  two  were  the  sons  of 
Judges.  Mr.  S.  W.  B.  Coleridge,  to 
whom  the  lion.  Member  had  referred,  got 


Associate  in  the  Royal  Courts  of  Justice ; 
his  brother,  Mr.  G.  J.  D.  Coleridge,  who 
was  Private  Secretary  to  the  Lord  Chief 
Justice,  also  got  two  guineas  a  day  as 
Acting  Associate  in  the  same  Courts,  and 
had  since  got  an  appointment  of  £1,400 
a  year.  It  was  really  time  to  protest 
against  these  appointments  by  Judges  of 
their  own  relations.  The  hon.  Member 
for  North  St.  Fancras  (Mr.  Bolton)  had 
referred  to  Official  Referees.  He  thought 
the  hon.  Gentleman  had  attacked  these 
officials  somewhat  unjustly.  He  found 
the  advantage  of  the  Official  Referee  in  a 
case  in  which  he  was  concerned,  and  he 
could  testify  to  the  remarkably  able 
manner  in  which  the  duty  imposed  upon 
the  official  was  discharged.  It  was  agreed 
that  each  side  should  pay  his  own  costs, 
and  for  that  reason,  and  because  he  knew 
his  case  better  than  any  solicitor  or 
barrister  could  have  known  it,  he  fought 
it  himself.  Some  thousands  of  pounds 
were  at  stake.  Mr.  Ridley  did  his  work 
admirably,  and  only  charged  them  lOs. 
an  hour  for  Court  fees.  He  (Mr, 
Hanbury)  won  his  case  for  £10  on  a 
hearing  extending  over  some  days.  Ho, 
therefore,  felt  bound  to  defend  the  Official 
Referees  ;  but  they  were  the  only  people 
connected  with  the  Courts  that  he  could 
defend  in  any  way.  The  cost  of  these 
Courts  was  enormous,  and  it  was  im- 
possible from  these  Estimates  to  see  whom 
they  were  paying.  He  ventured  to  say 
that  there  were  no  Votes  in  which  there 
were  so  many  stars  and  crosses  and  double 
crosses  against  the  names  as  there  were 
in  this.  There  were  no  Estimates  in 
which  there  were  so  many  pecuniary 
allowances,  and  that  meant  that  they 
were  paying  too  much  for  the  work 
done.  These  officials  claimed  to  be 
under    a    certain   status,  and  they  were 


fighting  their  case  very  hard.  The 
Lord  Chancellor  was  trying  to  introduce 
something  like  order  and  regularity  in 
his  Supreme  Court  of  Judicature  Bill,  but 
in  his  efforts  he  was  resisted  and  fought  by 
every  one  of  the  Judges.  In  the  House 
of  Lords  the  Bill  was  fought  by  the 
Master  of  the  Rolls  and  every  one  who 
had  patronage  to  lose.  He  (Mr.  Han- 
bury) thought  these  things  should  be 
under    one    head,    and    he    could     not 
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Bee  why  they  should  not  be  under  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  Lord  Chancellor.  He 
did  not  think  the  Bill  to  which  he 
referred  had  yet  passed  the  Second 
Reading  in  the  House  of  Lords,  but 
when  it  reached  the  House  of  Commons, 
he  hoped  that  a  great  deal  that  had  been 
put  in  in  the  Lords  would  be  stnick  out. 
There  were  a  great  many  pluralists  in 
the  Vote,  and  every  one  of  the  salaries 
was  in  excess  of  the  ordinary  maximum. 
On  the  first  page  there  was  this  remark 
on  several  items,  "  to  be  reconsidered," 
"  to  be  reduced,"  or  "  to  be  abolished," 
but  those  things  did  not  happen.  Look- 
ing at  page  214  he  found  there  was  an 
"  extra  "  Registrar  appointed  at  £1,200 
a  year.  There  were  only  three  last  year, 
but  this  year  there  were  four,  yet  it  was 
stated  in  the  Estimates  that  the  next 
vacancy  would  not  be  filled  up.  Why 
was  til  is  fourth  Registrar  appointed  if 
the  next  vacancy  was  not  to  be  filled 
up  ?  This  gentleman,  he  was  afraid, 
had  very  little  legal  knowledge,  for  prior 
to  his  appointment  he  was  engaged  in 
administering  oaths  at  £350  a  year.  His 
present  salary  was  £  1 ,200  a  year.  There 
were  "extra"  charges  also  for  "  Asso- 
ciates." With  regard  to  the  Chancery 
Division  Registrar's  Office — which  was 
an  Office  especially  attacked  by  the  late 
Mr.  Jennings  in  1888 — reforms  had  been 
promised,  but  since  1888  the  cost  of  the 
Office,  instead  of  being  reduced,  had 
considerably  increased.  The  cost  was 
some  £200  or  £300  a  year  more  than  it 
was  ^ve  years  ago.  In  regard  to  the 
Taxing  Master^s  Office,  they  were  told 
that  consolidation  was  under  considera- 
tion, with  a  view  to  a  reduction  in  the 
appointments  ;  but  the  number  of  first 
class  clerks  in  the  Office  was  the  same 
this  year  as  last,  and  in  the  meantime 
one  of  the  clerks  had  been  transferred 
from  the  Taxing  Master's  Office  to  the 
Lunacy  Department.  Here,  again,  the 
Government  had  an  opportunity  of 
carrying  out  their  pledges,  but  they  had 
neglected  to  avail  themselves  of  it.  In 
three  cases  offices  had  become  vacant, 
and  they  had  been  filled  up,  in  spite  of 
promises.  Then,  he  objected  to  the 
allowances  of  £7  10s.  a  day  to  the 
Judges  as  "  Circuit  Expenses."  He 
objected  on  principle.  The  Judges  were 
paid  out  of  the  Consolidated  Fund,  so 
that    they     should    be     removed    from 

Mr,  Hanhury 


criticism,  and  their  action  should  not 
be  subject  to  review  on  the  Esti- 
mates. But  this  privilege  the  Judges 
themselves  deliberately  sacrificed.  Draw- 
ing the  large  salaries  they  did,  they  came 
to  the  House  of  Commons  and  claimed 
this  paltry  sum  of  £7  10s.  a  day  for  ex- 
penses while  on  circuit.  The  sum  was 
too  much,  and,  moreover,  it  ought  not  to 
be  charged  on  the  Estimates.  The 
Judges,  by  making  the  claim,  put  both 
themselves  and  the  House  of  Commons 
in  a  false  position.  He  trusted  they 
would  see  a  disoontinuance  of  these  al- 
lowances. With  reference  to  the  District 
Probate  Registry,  he  believed  there  was 
a  battle  going  on  between  the  Lord 
Chancellor  and  the  Judge  responsible 
for  the  Registry — namely,  the  President 
of  the  Probate  and  Divorce  Court.  He 
had  been  told  that  if  the  Judge  of  the 
Probate  Court  would  give  up  the  patron- 
age which  he  clung  to  very  persistently 
it  would  be  possible  to  save  a  good  deal 
of  heavy  cost  of  this  Registry.  The 
work  could  be  done  by  the  County  Court 
Judges  or  the  District  Registrars  of  the 
High  Court.  It  was  only  right  that 
attention  should  be  called  to  these 
matters. 

Sir  W.  HARCOURT  :  I  must  begin 
by  saying  that  I  very  much  agree  and 
sympathise  with  the  spirit  and  the  de- 
tails of  what  the  hon.  Member  has  said. 
We  are  engaged  at  the  Treasury  in  a 
contest  against  these  judicial  charges ; 
but,  unfortunately,  a  great  number  of 
them  are  secured  by  Act  of  Parliament. 

Large  as  these  salaries  and  expenses 
were,  they  practically  cost  nothing  to 
the  Exchequer.  The  hon.  Member  very 
properly  referred  to  an  attempt  we  made 
this  year  to  put  these  charges  on  a  better 
footing.  That  attempt  was  defeated. 
Unfortunately,  it  is  not  in  the  power  of 
the  Treasury  in  many  cases  to  deal  with 
these  matters.  But  I  would  point  out 
that,  large  as  their  expenses  are,  they 
practically  cost  nothing  to  the  Ex- 
chequer. The  salaries  of  the  Judges  are 
on  the  Consolidated  Fund,  and  the  whole 
of  the  rest  of  the  charges  are  more  than 
covered  by  the  fees  received.  There  is 
no  reason  why  we  should  not  endeavour 
to  diminish  these  charges.  I  can  assure 
the   hon.   Member    that    everything    is 
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being  done  to  keep  these  judicial  charges 
down.  In  that  matter  I  hare  had  some 
Bnccess,  and  I  hope  I  shall  have  more. 
I  trust  we  may  now  be  allowed  to  take 
the  Tote. 

Mr.  TOMLINSON  (Pwaton)  said, 
these  Estimates  as  they  were  framed 
afforded  no  means  of  ascertaining  whether 
the  charges  to  suitors  were  fair  and  reason- 
a>ble  or  not.  No  doubt,  in  civil  cases, 
eharges  should  be  made,  but  in  criminal 
cases  the  parties  should  not  be  called 
upon  to  pay  such  large  sums.  There 
was  nothing  in  the  iStimates  to  show 
that  the  litigants  did  not  really  pay  more 
than  the  cost  of  the  law. 

Mr.  a.  C.  MORTON  said,  ho  was 
sorry  the  exigencies  of  time  would  not 
allow  him  to  criticise  these  Totes  as  they 
ought  to  be  criticised.  The  extravagance 
vhich  took  place  in  connection  with  these 
Totes  was  scandalous,  and  yet  they  saw 
that  the  increase  this  year  was  £2,200. 
This  increase  occurred,  notwithstanding 
that  they  were  every  year  promised,  iu 
marginal  notes,  that  there  would  be  no 
increase.  He  was  not  sure  that  the  time 
was  not  coming  when  it  would  be  neces- 
sary to  discuss  the  Judges'  salaries,  and 
consider  the  allegations  made  as  to  their 
putting  relatives  iu  office.  They  could 
not  do  it  on  the  Estimates,  but  there  was 
another  method  which  could  be  adopted. 
With  regard  to  the  Circuit  allowauces,  he 
considered  them  altogether  illegal.  The 
Judges  had  no  right  to  put  those  charges 
on  the  Estimates,  their  salaries  being  in- 
tended to  cover  everything.  Ho  could 
only  conclude  that  the  practice  bad  been 
adopted  for  the  purpose  of  favouring 
some  individual.  The  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer,  he  knew,  had  courage  eoougb 
to  look  iuto  these  matters — and  it  re- 
quired a  Minister  of  courage  to  deal  with 
Uiem.  He  would,  therefore,  ask  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  to  give  an  under- 
taking that  the  matter  would  not  be  lost 
sight  of.  and  that,  if  necessary,  he  would 
propone  legislation.  There  would  be  no 
difficnlty  in  geltiog  legislation  pajised. 
The  right  boo.  Geutlemau  wanted 
money,  and  if  he  was  not  careful  he 
would  have  to  put  another  Id.  or  2d.  ou 
the  Income  Tax,  and  bon.  Gentlemen 
opposite  would  not  like  that. 


Mr.  S.  T.  ETANS  (Glamorgan, 
Mid)  wished  to  know  if  it  was   not  the 

Practice  on  all  Circuits,  except  the  two 
Telsh  Circuits,  for  Clerks  of  Assize  to 
be  appointed  from  amongst  the  members 
of  the  Circuit  ? 

*StR  C.  RUSSELL  said,  that  these 
appointments  were  by  Statute  vested  in 
the  Judges.  His  impression  was  that  it 
was  not  the  practice  to  appoint  members 
of  the  Circuit.  With  regard  to  the 
appointment  of  relatives,  was  it  to  be 
inferred  from  the  questions  asked  that  the 
persons  who  had  been  selected  were  not 
competent  ? 

Mk.  S.  T.  ETANS  :  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  one  of  them  has  never  had  a  brief. 

Question  put,  and  agreed  to. 

7.  £3,830,  to  complete  the  sum  for 
Land  Registry. 

8.  £24,200,  to  complete  the  sum  for 
County  Courts. 

Mr.  S.  T.  ETANS  said,  that  this  was 
an  important  Tote,  and  he  had  one  or  two 
points  to  raise  on  it.  Iu  the  first  place, 
he  thought  the  time  had  come  when 
there  ought  to  be  a  revision  of  the  scale 
of  costs  and  fees  iu  County  Courts  paid 
by  suitors.  The  right  hon.  Gentleman 
the  President  of  the  Local  Government 
Board  had  taken  great  interest  in  the 
matter,  and  would  admit  that  the  fees 
were  too  high.  He  (Mr.  S.  T.  Evans) 
would  be  glad  to  have  an  assurance  from 
the  Govern  meat  that  the  matter  was 
receiving  their  attentiou.  He  bad  made 
suggestions  on  various  occasions,  one 
of  which  be  would  now  repeat^namely, 
that  when  the  scale  of  costs  came  to  be 
revised  there  ought  to  be  two  scales 
laid  down  ;  one  in  respect  of  contentious 
business  which  was  tried  by  the  Judge, 
and  another  to  apply  to  cases  in  which 
the  County  Court  was  used  as  a  debt^ 
collectiug  agency.  At  present,  when  the 
County  Court  was  used  as  a  debt -collect- 
ing agency,  the  defendant  very  often  had 
to  pay  SOs.  in  the  £1  instead  of  209., 
owing  to  the  unreasonable  piling  up  of 
costs,  and  it  was  this  system  that  he 
wished  to  see  done  away  with.  Iu  re- 
ferring to  Sub-head  B,  he  wa%  speaking 
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for  all  Members  from  the  Principality. 
There  was  in  tUe  EatimateB  au  item  of 
£20  for  "  ProsecutioDB  for  assBults  oa 
bailiffs,  aud  other  law  expeases."  He 
wished  to  kuow  how  much  had  been 
paid  in  respect  of  these  "  aaeaults  " 
arising  out  of  the  Tithe  Actof  1891.  He 
had  to  compjaiu  that  the  costs  of  these 
proBcciitious  were  paid  for  out  of  the 
public  fiinde,  the  offences  very  often 
cODBiatiiLg  merely  of  audging  amau  as  he 
was  getting  over  a  fence.  It  was  too 
bad  tliut  tliese  bailiffs  should,  of  their 
free  will,  without  check,  be  permitted  to 
make  complaint  to  the  County  Court, 
and  to  get  tlieir  expcneee  and  costs  paid 
out  of  the  public  purse.  He  should  like 
to  h£ar  (hat  these  prosecutions  would  not 
be  paid  for  iu  this  manner  in  future. 
There  might  l>e  some  cases  where  it  was 
desirable,  but  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten  it 
was  not.  And  the  fact  that  it  might  be 
eaid  that  the  tithe  bailiffs  were  in  "  the 
execution  of  their  duty  "  was  no  justifi- 
cation, for  the  same  could  very  often  be 
said  of  policemen  who  were  assaulted. 
Bud  yet  ti)e  Treasury  did  not  always 
consider  it  necessary  to  bear  the  cost  of 
prosecuting.  The  fact  was,  the  public 
money  was  being  used  in  this  way  for 
the  collection  of  tithe  to  siiHlain  the 
parsons  of  the  Established  Church  in 
Wales. 

Mr.  BKUNNER  (Cheshire,  Norlh- 
wlch)  wished  to  coll  public  attention  to 
the  scandalously  large  proportion  of 
commitments  to  prison  from  the  County 
Court  of  Middlesbrough,  A  friend  of 
bis  was  iu  Court  a.  short  time  ago,  and 
heard  u  specimen  of  the  sort  of  evidence 
upon  which  the  gentleman  who  sat  ibere 
was  induced  to  commit  a  prisoner.  The 
Judge  asked,  "  Have  you  any  proof 
that  this  imiu  is  able  to  pay  the  debt  ?  " 
The  auswei-  was,  "  I  saw  him  at  work 
last  week"  ;  whercupou  the  defendant 
was  cummitte.1  tor  28  days. 

•Mr.  H.  H.  fowler  :  With  refer- 
ence to  the  point  raised  by  my  lion,  and 
learned  Friend  iheMumlicrforGlftmorgHu 
(Mr.  S.  T.  Evans),  of  course  the  County 
Courts  are  practically  self-supporting  as 
far  as  these  Estimates  are  concerned.  I 
qnite  agree  tliitt  the  fcc^  are  enormous, 
and  that  ihe  cost  of  the  County  Courts  is 
enormous.  J  have  maintained  for  years 
Mr,  S.  T,  Evans 
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that  the  establishment  needs  very  large 
reductions,  as  there  are  many  County 
Court  Judges  who  might  do  double  or 
treble  the  work  they  do.  I  can,  bow^ 
ever,  give  the  Committee  the  assuranoe 
that  the  Lord  Chancellor  is  looking  into 
the  question.  As  to  the  sum  for  prose- 
cutions for  assaults  on  bailiffs,  tjia 
amount  seems  to  be  fixed.  I  understand 
that  the  Director  of  Public  Prosecution! 
is  never  allowed  to  interfere  in  theM 
cases  except  where  the  County  Court 
Judge  takes  the  initiative. 

Mr.  S.  T.  EVANS  :  Did  the  CoantT- 
Court  Judge  in  the  case  to  which  I  r«fer 
lake  the  initiative  ? 

Mb.  a.  C.  MORTON  (Peterborough) 
pointed  out  that  there  was  a  loss  oa  the 
County  Courts  of  £200,000  per  annum, 
and  said  that  in  the  City  of  London, 
where  the  Corporation  managed  its  owd 
Court  and  paid  high  salaries  to  every- 
body conneeted  with  it,  they  made  a 
large  profit.  His  opinion  was  that  the 
County  Courts  geuerally  would  be  mnoh 
better  managed  if  they  were  placed 
under  the  control  of  the  County  Council! 
and  Municipal  Authorities. 

Vote  agreed  to. 

9.  £3,498,  to  complete  the  sum  for 
Police  Courts.  London  and  Shcemesa. 

Mr.  HAYES  FISHER  (Fulham) 
said,  that  very  great  incouvenience  wu 
caused  to  tradesmen  and  others  in  We!t 
Loudon  owing  to  the  undermanning  of 
the  Police  Courts.  He  wished  to  know 
whether  the  consideration  which  he 
understood  the  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer (Sir  W.  Harcourt)  had  given  to 
the  question  of  appoinliug  two  new 
Police  Magistrates  in  London  had  bad  . 
any  practical  result. 

Sir  W.  harcourt  :  Whenever 
London  does  whatever  every  other  large 
town  does,  aud  pays  Its  own  Magistrates, 
1  have  no  doubt  more  will  be  appointed. 
Though  we  have  greitt  diHiculty  in 
getting  rid  of  the  abuse  which  already 
exists,  we  are  certainly  not  going  to  ex- 
tend  that  abuse.  I  gave  an  undertaking 
cirly  iu  the  Session  that  we  would  com- 
municate   with     the     London     County 
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Council  on  this  subject.     The  Treasury  f  London  was  not  more  variable  than  that 


has  addressed  a  letter  to  the  County 
Council,  and  I  hope  that  no  long  time 
will  expire  before  this  matter  is  put  upon 
the  footing  upon  which  it  ought  to  be 
placed.  It  has  been  discussed  over  and 
over  again  in  this  House,  and  I  have 
always  taken  the  line  that  London,  the 
richest  town  in  the  United  Kingdom, 
should  not  have  paid  out  of  the  pockets 
of  the  taxpayers  that  which  every  other 
town  pays  for  itself. 

Mr.  POWELL-WILLIAMS  (Bir- 
mingham, S.)  said,  he  had  intended  to 
raise  the  point  with  regard  to  which  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  had  just  made  such 
a  satisfactory  statement.  He  thought  it 
was   desirable   to  point  out  on   another 

subject  that  the  imposition  by  Magistrates 
of  fines  rather  than  of  imprisonment  was 
not  only  a  wholesome  thing  in  itself,  but 
had  this  desirable  effect — that  when  the 
account  came  to  be  made  up,  instead  of 
there  being  an  additional  charge  for  the 
cost  of  imprisonment,  there  was  an  addi- 
tional sum  in  relief  of  the  expenses. 

Vote  agreed  to. 

10.  £35,385,  to  complete  the  sum  for 
Police,  England  and  Wales. 

•Mr.  E.  H.  BAYLEY  (CamberweU, 
N.)  said,  there  was  a  strong  feeling  in 
the  Metropolitan  Police  Force  on  the 
subject  of  a  supply  of  summer  clothing 
for  the  Police.  Some  time  ago  the  Home 
Secretary  told  him  that  he  had  consulted 
the  Chief  Commissioner  and  the  Surgeon 
General  on  the  subject,  and  they  had  in- 
formed him  they  did  not  think  any 
change  was  necessary.  The  right  hon. 
Gentleman  said  the  climate  was  variable) 
and  the  obvious  answer  was  that  the 
clothing  ought  to  vary.     The  truth  was 

that  the  high  officials  who  thought 
summer  clothing  was  unnecessary  for 
the  men  went  about  themselves  in  the 
middle  of  the  summer  dressed  in  the 
most  light  and  airy  garments.  If  they 
had,  like  their  men,  to  stand  for  hours  at 
a  stretch  in  a  broiling  sun,  with  heavy 
tunics  buttoned  up  to  the  chin  and  wear- 
ing heavy  helmets,  a  change  would  be 
brought  about  at  once.     The  climate  of 


of  the  Provincial  towns,  where  light  tunics 
were  supplied  to  the  Police  during  the 
summer  months. 

•  The  secretary  of  STATE  fob 
THE  HOME  DEPARTMENT  (Mr. 
AsQUiTH,  Fife,  E.)  :  I  am  sure  that 
nobody  is  more  solicitous  for  the  welfare 
of  the  Police  than  the  present  Commis- 
sioner, and  I  was  rather  sorry  to  hear  my 
hon.  Friend  suggest  that  he  showed  any 
want  of  care  for  his  men.  I  will  under- 
take to  recall  the  matter  to  his  notice 
again,  and  to  see  whether  it  is  desirable 
that  anything  should  be  done. 

Vote  agreed  to. 

11.  £352,637,  to  complete  the  sum  for 
Prisons,  England  and  the  Colonies. 

Viscount  CRANBORNE  (Roches- 
ter) said  he  must  refer  for  a  moment  or 
two  to  a  matter  in  which  the  interests  of 
his  constituents  were  concerned.  It  re- 
lated to  the  grievances  of  the  warders  of 
convict  prisons.  In  the  first  place,  their 
hours  were  very  long.  While  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Metropolitan  Police  Force 
were  on  duty  only  eight  hours  a  day,  or, 

including  the  time  occupied  in  reaching 
their  beats,  not  more  than  nine  hours, 
the  warders  of  convict  prisons  were  on 
duty  from  10  to  10^  hours,  deducting  the 
time  allowed  for  rest  and  meals,  while 
they  had  8^  hours  of  night  duty.  This 
was  the  state  of  things  with  regard  to  all 
prison  warders.  The  case  of  Borstal 
was  very  exceptional.  The  Borstal 
Prison  was  very  badly  constructed,  and 
this  largely  affected  the  number  of  men 
who  had  to  be  on  duty  at  one  time.  Ten 
men  had  to  be  employed  at  Borstal  for 
patrol  duty  for  every  three  employed  in 
other  convict  prisons,  and  patrol  duty  had 
to  be  performed  in  addition  to  the  long 
hours  of  ordinary  work.  An  additional 
hardship  at  Borstal  was  that  the  men 
were  not  accommodated  in  the  prison,  or 
in  every  case  near  the  prisou,  and  in 
some  instances  they  had  to  go  as  much  as 
a  mile  to  reach  their  own  homes.  An 
enormous  number  of  hours  had  to  be 
worked  at  the  time  when  they  changed 
night  duty  for  day  duty  or  day  duty  for 


allowed,  he  estimated  that  thej  worked 
13^  hours  OD  these  occasions,  duriug 
which  time  they  had  to  keep  close  super- 
vision over  the  prisoners.  The  only 
request  he  had  to  make  to  the  Home 
Secretary  was  that,  in  view  of  these 
very  long  hours,  the  men  should  have  a 
little  more  relief  in  the  matter  of 
holidays.  When  a  man  was  on  night 
duty  he  had  no  half-holiday  at  all  on  a 
Saturday.  The  night  watchman  at 
Borstal  seemed  to  he  a  very  much  over- 
worked individual,  and  he  was  off  duty 
only  every  other  Sunday.  He  worked  as 
many  as  11  hours  every  night,  with 
perhaps  an  hour  off  a  night.  When  a 
warder  was  on  night  duty  it  was  too 
hard  that  he  should  he  deprived  of  his 
usual  weekly  half-holiday.  He  thought 
there  was  a  case  for  inquiry.  These  men 
were  not  properly  treated  ;  and  he  hoped 
the  Home  Secretary  would  he  prepared 
to  state  that  the  case  was  one  that  he 
would  not  overlook. 

Mr.  LUTTRELL  (Devon,  Tavistock) 
said,  he  had  had  special  opportunities  of 
knowing  the  grievances  that  existed 
amongst  these  men,  and  he  thought  it 
incumbent  upon  him  to  make  their  views 
known  to  the  Committee  and  to  the 
Home  Secretary  before  the  passing  of 
this  Vote.  They  might  be  right  or  they 
might  be  wrong  with  reference  to  their 
attitude  ;  but  he  had  examined  carefully 
into  these  grievances,  and  he  had  come 
to  the  conclusion  that  these  men  had  a 
just  and  equitable  claim  for  the  ameliora- 
tion of  their  condition.  In  his  criticism 
on  these  matters  ho  wished  to  say  that 
he  did  so  in  no  hostile  spirit. 
It  was  only  fair,  in  his  opinion, 
that  if  grievances  existed  they  should 
be  brought  to  light ;  it  was  fair 
to  both  the  Government  and  to  those 
who  suffered  that  the  matter  should  be 
brought  to  the  notice  of  the  House. 
Whether  rightly  or  wrongly,  grievances 
did  exist,  and  on  a  careful  consideration, 
as  he  had  said,  he  was  of  opinion  there 
was,  at  least,  claim  for  consideration. 
He  would  first  deal  with  the  case  of  the 
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night  duty.   Deducting  the  periods  of  rest  |  that  there  was  unfair  classification,  and 

that  the  prospects  held  out  to  them  had 
not  been  fulfilled.  They  entered  a  special 
examination  on  nomination  and  by  pay- 
ment of  a  fee  of  £3.  But  it  was  under- 
stood and  authoritatively  stated  by  the 
Circular  which  gave  them  notice  of  the 
examination  that  those  who  paid  a  fee 
of  £3  would  be  entitled  to  a  salary  of 
£400 ;  and,  though  they  entered  on 
these  conditions,  they  were  now  in  an 
inferior  position  to  those  who  entered  at 

the  ordinary  examinations.     It  was  im- 
possible for  any  of  them  to  have  more 
than  £326  a  year,  and  the  great  bulk  of 
them  could  never  obtain  more  than  £200 
a  year.     This  he  considered  to  be  very 
unfair   to   these  men.     Then  as  to  the 
question   of  classification.     When  these 
men   entered   there  were  three  grades, 
which  had  been  increased  to  six  in  1880, 
and  reduced  to  five  at  a  later  period.     It 
now   stood  at   five.     There   were   first- 
class    storekeepers,    second-class    store- 
keepers ;     first-class    clerks,    acting    as 
storekeepers  ;    first-class  clerks,  second- 
class  clerks.     But,  although  there  were 
Rye  different  classes,  there  were  only  two 
sorts  of  works  ;  and  his  contention  was 
that     similar     work,    entailing    similar 
responsibilities,   should   have   a    similar 
treatment,  and  that  there  should  be  an 
amalgamation    of    those    classes.       He 
wished  to  press  upon  the  Home  Secretary 
the  desirability  of  having  a  Parliamentary 
Committee      to      inquire      into      these 
grievances — a  Committee  before  which 
the  men  would  be  enabled  to  give  their 
views,  and  the  report  of  which  could  be 
made  public,  so  that  they  might  have  a 
chance  of    enforcing  a  remedy  for   the 
grievances    that    were    complained    of. 
He     next      wished     to      say     a     few 
words     regarding    the    question   of   the 
school-matrons.        These    officials     had 
become    redundant   on    account  of   the 
diminution  of  the  number  of  prisoners  at 
which  he  was  sure  they  all  rejoiced,  the 
school-masters  were,  in  his  opinion,  in   a 
very  unsatisfactory  position.     They  were 
attached  as  clerks,  and  were  ignorant  of 
their  classification   from  day  to  day,  and 
did  not  know  their  prospects.       Before 
becoming  shoolmasters  they  passed   two 
years  at  a  training  college,  and   received 


storekeepers  and  clerks.     Their  case  was  j  certificates.     Surely  these  men  could  not 
Viscount  Cranbome 
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be  said  to  be  justly  treated  under  the 
system  that  prevailed  ?      It   had   been 
suggested   that  it  should  be  transferred 
to  some  other  Department.     Well,  if  this 
were  done  it  would  be  well  to  transfer 
them  to  some  other  Department  where 
there  were  not  the  difficulties  that  existed 
in  the  present  state  of  affairs.     For  his 
own  part,  he  would  suggest   the  Educa- 
tion Department.      In   this  Department 
there   was   no  likelihood  of   stagnation, 
and  it  was  the  Education   Department 
which  was  in  the  proud  position  of  being 
mainlj  responsible  for    the   decrease  of 
prisoners,  and  in  these  circumstances  he 
thought  it  would  be  well  that  it  should 
compensate  its  victims.     Now  he   came 
to   the    subject  which  came  under   the 
technical  head  of  '^  inconvenience  monej.'' 
It  was   a  question  that  affected  Prince- 
town   solely.     This  was  paid  on  account 
of  the  remote  situation,  and  it  was  to  all 
intents  and  purposes   part  of  Wales,  in 
these  cases.      The  men  asked  that  this 
amount  should  be  added  to  their  salary 
when  calculating  the  retiring   allowance. 
As     the   retiring   allowance   was   based 
upon   salary,  the  whole  salary  should  be 
included.    They  had  a  precedent  for  this, 
and,    therefore,   they    were   not   asking 
anything  new.       In  London  such  money 
was  paid  in  connection  with  the  convict 
prison — it  was  on  account  of  inconveni- 
ence, high  rents  ;   and  in  their  case  he 
was  bound  to  say  that  the   salary    had 
this  money  added  to  it  in  the  calculation 
of  the  retiring  allowances.     It  appeared 
to    him   to   be    only    right    that    what 
was  granted  in  London  should  be  granted 
atPrincetown,  and  that  the  inconvenience 
pay  should  be  added  to  the  salary  when 
calculating  the  (retiring  allowance.  There 
were     two    subjects     affecting     prison 
officials   generally   which   he  wished  to 
bring   before    the    Committee.       Those 
were  the  hours  of  work  and  the  retain- 
ing allowance  of  warders.     The  warders 
were  not  receiving  the  same  advantages 
as  the  London  police  in  this  matter.  The 
noble   Lord  had  spoken  of  the  hours  of 
labour.  On  that  question  he  (Mr.  Luttrell) 
could   hardly    expect     that    his    views 
would  meet  with  agreement  on  both  sides 
of   the  House,  but  he  was   sure    there 
were   a  great  many   who  would   agree 
with   him  when  he  said  that  as  far  as 
possible   the    Grovernment     should    not 
employ  these  men  for  more  than  eight 


hours.  The  Government,  in  fact,  should 
set  a  good  example  to  private  employers. 
What   are  the  hours  now  at  the  convict 
prisons  ?     How   did  they  compare  with 
the  London  police  ?     The  police   work 
for  eight  hours  a  day  for  six-and-a-half 
days  per  week  ;  the  warders  for  10}  hours 
for  six-and-a-quarter  days  per  week.  And 
yet  the  work  at  the  prisons  was  fully  as 
arduous,  as  anxious,  and  responsible  as 
that   of  the  police ;  and  everything,  to 
his    mind,  pointed    to  the  necessity   of 
regarding  these  men  as  entitled  to  be  on  a 
footing  with    the    police.     He   did  not 
wish  to  make  any  invidious  comparison, 
but  he  thought,  from  what  he  said,  there 
was    an     example     which     should    be 
followed.     But  it  was  clear  that  though 
the  hours  of  labour  were  more   the  con- 
ditions  of   pay   as   relating    to  retiring 
allowances  were  less    favourable  to   the 
officials    than    to     the    London    police. 
The   police  joined  at  21,  and  after  26 
years  they  might  voluntarily  leave  with 
a  pension  of  two- thirds    of  their  pay — 
that  was   to   say  at   the  age  of  47  he 
might  leave,  and  enjoy  two-thirds  of  his 
salary   as  a    pension.     But   the  warder 
might   not   have   that  until  he  was  60 
years  of  age,  and  then  the  retirement  was 
on  only  36-60ths  of  the  pay.     A  warder 
did  not  get  two-thirds  until  he  was  64. 
He  said  that  they  should  have  treated 
these  warders  in  another  manner.     They 
should,  in    his    opinion,  be  allowed   to 
leave    after    26  years*   service,  with   a 
pension    of    two-thirds     of    their    pay. 
Then  there  was,  in  case  of  the  death,  the 
question    of  the  widow  or  next-of-kin. 
In  his  opinion  the  treatment  in    these 
cases   should  be  equal  to  that  given  to  a 
policeman's  widow  or  next-of-kin  in  the 
event  of  death.     It  might  be  said  that 
all  these  grievances  were  owing  to  the 
diminution   of    what    might    be    called 
prisoners  ;  but  that  ought  to  be  an  addi- 
tional reason  why  this  should  be  remedied. 
For  what  did  the  diminution  mean.     It 
meant  a  great  saving  to  the  expenditure 
of  the  Treasury.  This  very  Vote  showed 
a  saving  of  £2,000  over  last  year ;  not 
long  ago  there   was  a  decrease  of  over 
£40,000.     Therefore,  they  could  afford 
to   be   generous   in    this    matter.       He 
thought  it  would  be  conceded  that  they 
were  in   a  position   to  deal   generously 
with    those    who   were   the   victims   of 
general  improvement.     On  these  grounds 
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he  commeDded  the  case  for  favourable  con- I  amount  of  their  wages  each  week  ;  but 
sideratioD.  if  any  inconvenience  to  the  men  on  this 

score  continued  to  be  felt,  the  matter 
would  be  further  inquired  into.  Then^ 
with  regard  to  the  time  table,  and  the 
question  of  a  longer  period  of  night  duty 
to  avoid  the  long  transitional  hours,  anjr 
representations  of  the  officers  to  the  De- 
partment would  be  carefully  considered 
with  a  view  to  the  convenience  of  the 
officers.  But  the  noble  Lord  must  be 
aware  that  in  changes  of  this  kind  it  was 
necessary  to  know  exactly  the  feeling  of 
the  men  themselves,  as  it  was  clearly  im« 
possible  to  know  from  his  statement 
whether  he  was  representing  the  views  oC 
a  portion  of  the  ofBcers  or  of  all.  With 
regard  to  the  various  points  brought  for- 
ward by  his  hoD.  Friend  the  Member  for 
the  Tavistock  Division,  clearly,  if  his 
views  were  adopted,  they  would  involve 
the  alteration  of  the  pay  and  pensions  of 
the  Civil  servants  —  certainly  of  all 
classes  of  prison  officers.  It  must  be  re- 
membered that  the  positions  and  claims 
of  prison  officers  were  fully  considered  in 
1890  by  Lord  de  Ramsey*s  Committee, 
and  it  was  not  possible,  after  so  brief  an 
interval,  to  re-open  the  inquiry.  With 
regard  to  the  prison  clerks,  his  right  hon. 
Friend  had  fully  considered  the  question, 
and  had  received  several  weeks  ago  a 
deputation  of  the  clerks,  who  had  stated  in 
full  detail  their  views  and  their  claims.  In 
view  of  the  improvement  in  the  pay  and 
pensions  of  second-class  clerks  in  1891, 
it  was  not  found  possible  to  make  any 
further  improvement  in  their  position. 
Undoubtedly,  there  was  a  prospect  of  a 
serious  block  in  promotion  ;  but,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  only  one  second-class 
clerk  at  the  present  time  had  reached  the 
maximum  of  his  scale,  and  it  was  not  a 
principle  of  the  Public  Service  that  when 
an  officer  reached  the  maximum  of  his 
class  be  should  expect  to  obtain  imme- 
diate promotion  as  a  matter  of  course. 
With  regard  to  second-class  schoolmasters 
of  convict  prisons,  he  admitted  that  there 
was  a  serious  block,  and  the  matter  had 
for  some  time  been  receiving  close  atten- 
tion. His  right  bon.  Friend  was  now  in 
communication  with  the  Treasury,  with 
the  object  of  lessening  the  block  and 
improving  the  position  of  the  school- 
masters. He  could  not  admit  the  con- 
tention of  his  hon.  Friend  with  regard  to 
Princetown  warders.     It  was  quite  true 


Mr.  HAYES  FISHER  said,  he 
wished  to  draw  attention  to  the  treat- 
ment to  which  prisoners  on  remand  were 
subjected  in  Holloway  Gaol.  He  hoped 
that  in  future  these  prisoners,  who  might 
for  all  he  knew  to  the  contrary  be  quite 
mnocent,  would  be  given  the  benefit  of 
as  humane  regulations  as  could  be 
sanctioned.  He  was  anxious,  however, 
to  dissociate  himself  from  the  attacks 
which  had  recently  been  made  in  certain 
portions  of  the  Press  on  the  Governor 
and  officials  of  the  prison. 

*SiR  A.  ROLLIT  said,  some  of  his  con- 
stituents were  interested  in  the  question 
raised  by  the  hon.  Member,  and  be  would 
strongly  suggest  that  the  subject  should 
be  investigated  by  a  Committee. 

•The  under  SECRETARY  of 
STATE  FOR  THE  HOME  DE- 
PARTMENT (Mr.  H.  Gladstone, 
Leeds,  W.)  said,  the  Home  Secre- 
tary would  investigate  the  statements 
made  by  the  hon.  Member  for  Fulham, 
and  would  consult  the  Prison  Commis- 
sioners, and  take  any  steps  that  might  be 
thought  necessary  in  the  matter.  He 
could  assure  the  noble  Lord  the  Member 
for  Rochester  that,  with  regard  to  the 
grievances  of  the  Borstal  Prison 
warders,  there  was  every  disposition  to 
meet  the  convenience  of  the  men  where 
it  was  possible.  Several  changes  bad 
already    been    made   with   that   object. 

First  of  all,  night  duty  was  to  be  taken 
after  the  Sunday  off,  so  as  to  remove 
the  complaint  that  when  on  Sunday 
night  duty  the  warders  were  entitled 
to  a  day  off,  clashing  with  the  Sun- 
day oif  to  which  they  were  ordinarily 
entitled.  In  the  second  place,  one  of 
the  three  balls  which  constitute  Borstal 
Prison  was  closed,  and  that  would  have 
the  effect  of  lightening  the  patrol  duty. 
Thirdly,  arrangements  had  been  made 
with  the  nurses  to  relieve  the  necessitv 
of  patrol  duty  so  far  as  the  infirmary  was 
concerned.  Fourthly,  with  regard  to  the 
question  of  wages,  the  weekly  payments 
to  the  men  had  been  increased,  and  prac- 
tically they  would  receive  almost  the  full 

Mr.  Luttrell 
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that  an  increased  allowance  had  been 
granted  at  one  time  to  the  warders  of 
some  of  the  London  Convict  Prisons  in 
consideration  of  the  greater  cost  of  living 
in  London,  and  that  increased  allowance 
was  reckoned  in  calculating  the  pensions. 
There  were  no  such  prisons  now  ;  and, 
although  that  might  be  said  to  be  a  pre- 
tsedent,  it  was  not  a  desirable  one,  and  it 
was  well  to  take  the  opportunity  of 
putting  it  aside.  It  was  quite  true  that 
a  special  allowance  had  been  made  to  the 
Princetown  warders,  because  of  the  re- 
mote and  desolate  position  of  the  prison 
at  the  time.  Since  then  a  railway  had 
been  made,  and  the  conditions  were'  dif- 
ferent ;  but,  in  any  case«  that  special 
allowance  ought  not  to  reckon  towards 
pension.  It  had  not  been  given  to  in- 
crease the  profits  of  the  post,  but  as  a 
solatium  to  equalise  the  conditions  of 
service.  If  it  were  to  reckon  to  pension, 
iin  inequality  would  be  set  up,  as  the 
conditions  in  respect  to  which  extra  pay- 
ment was  allowed  would  cease  with  the 
termination  of  the  service.  He  was 
afraid  that  he  could  hold  out  no  expecta- 
tion that  the  views  of  his  hon.  Friend  in 
that  particular  could  be  met. 

Vote  agreed  to. 

12.  £130,000,  to  complete  the  sum  for 
Reformatory  and  Industrial  Schools, 
Great  Britain. 

Viscount  WOLMER  said,  he 
would  like  to  know  whether  the  time 
had  not  come  for  the  proper  transfer 
of  the  Scotch  Industrial  Schools  ? 

Admiral  FIELD  was  understood  to 
ask  a  question  with  regard  to  Training 
Ships  Industrial  Schools. 

Mr.  ASQUITH  said,  so  far  as  the 
noble  Lord's  question  was  concerned,  it 
was  desirable  to  have  uniformity  of  ad- 
ministration. 

Vote  agreed  to. 

13.  £22,604,  to  complete  the  sum 
for  Broadmoor  Criminal  Lunatic  Asylum. 

Agreed  to. 

H.  £69,891,  to  complete  the  sum  for 
Law  Charges  and  Courts  of  Law, 
Scotland. 

Mr.  PAUL  (Edinburgh,  S.)  called 
attention  to  the  claims  of  the  clerks  of 
the  Commissary  Office,  Edinburgh,  to  be 
placed  on  the  permanent  establishment  of 
the  Civil  Service,  just  as  the  clerks  in  the 
Commissary  Offices  in  Dublin  and  London^ 

VOL.  XVil.  [fourth  series.] 


In  Edinburgh,  quite  lately,  the  clerks  o| 
three  other  offices  had  been  put  on  the 
footing  of  Civil  servants,  and  their  hours 
increased  from  six  to  seven  in  consequence 
of  the  Report  of  the  Ridley  Commission. 
The  number  of  cases  the  Commissary 
clerks  had  to  deal  with  last  year  ex- 
ceeded 1,200  ;  the  value  of  the  property 
affected,  £4,000,000  ;  and  the  fees  paid, 
£3,500.  Their  salaries  had  not  been 
increased  since  1877,  and  whereas  in 
Dublin  14  clerks,  who  did  practically 
the  same  work,  received  £6,000  in  salary ; 
in  Edinburgh  11  clerks  received  only 
£2,000,  although  the  fees  brought  to  the 
Treasury  exceeded  £1,500.  He  hoped 
his  right  hon.  Friend  the  Secretary  for 
Scotland  would  be  able  to  promise  that 
some  inquiry  would  be  held  into  the 
condition  of  the  clerks  with  a  view  to  ita 
improvement. 

Viscount  WOLMER  (Edinburgh^ 
W.)  said,  he  desured  to  support  his  hon^ 
Friend  and  colleague  in  pressing  the  case^ 
of  these  clerks  upon  the  favourable  atten- 
tion of  the  Government.  The  corre- 
sponding clerks  in  Dublin  and  London 
were  in  the  Civil  Service,  and  there  was 
no  reason  why  the  Edinburgh  clerks 
should  not  be  placed  on  the  same  footing. 
The  objection  raised  by  the  Treasury 
was  that  the  work  of  those  men  was  of  a 
purely  clerical  kind,  which  could  be  sup- 
plied as  occasion  demanded  from  the 
outside  market.  But  that  was  not  the 
view  of  the  men.  They  contended  that 
to  carry  on  the  tradition  of  the  work 
required  skill  and  experience.  The  men. 
were  treated  by  the  Treasury  as  Civil 
servants,  in  the  matter  of  fixing  their 
salaries  and  regulating  their  hours  of 
work,  but  they  did  not  get  the  privilege^ 
of  Civil  servants.  The  men  had  made 
out  a  clear  case  for  a  Departmental 
inquiry,  and  he  hoped  the  Secretary  for 
Scotland  would  order  such  an  inquiry. 

Mr.  burns  (Battersea)  said,  he  had 
been  informed  that  the  subordinate  clerks 
and  messengers  in  this  Department  were 
in  the  habit  of  leaving  work  before  their 
proper  time  and  acting  as  waiters  in 
Edinburgh  to  the  disadvantage  both  of 
the  Service  and  of  the  waiters  of  the 
town.  He  thought  the  Government 
should  give  to  these  men  the  alternative 
of  becoming  professional  waiters  or  re- 
maining in  the  Service. 

Sir  G.  TREVELYAN  :  I  entirely 
agree  with  my  hon.  Friend  that  men  in 
the  Public  Service  should  not  be  allowed 
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to  take  other  work  outside  except  daring 
boors  on  which  the  Public  Service  have 
no  claim.  Strict  Rules  have  been  laid 
down  by  the  Treasury,  and  I  shall  see 
that  in  this  case  the  Regulations  on  the 
subject  are  strictly  enforced.  With  re- 
gard to  the  Commissary  clerks,  the  Trea- 
sury has  laid  down  the  rule  that  in  Offices 
of  a  legal  or  semi-legal  character  the  staff 
is  to  be  recruited  from  the  outside  market, 
in  order  that  claims  to  pension  should  not 
be  needlessly  set  up.  I  shall,  however, 
communicate  with  the  Treasury  as  to  the 
relative  positions  of  the  clerks  in  London 
and  Dublin. 

Vote  agreed  to. 


salary  for  being  on  another  Commisskm 
on  Deer  Forests  ?  He  further  wanted 
to  know  how  the  work  of  the  Crofters* 
Commission  had  progressed. 

Sir  G.  TREYELYAN  said,  the 
Sheriff  received  a  salary  as  Chairman  of 
the  Crofters^  Commission  in  addition  to 
his  Sheriff's  work.  But  when  they 
added  up  these  two  salaries  and  oom* 
pared  them  with  the  larger  salaries  paid 
on  the  Irish  Land  Commission,  and  when 
they  considered  the  work  was  very  severe^ 
they  would  agree,  he  thought,  that 
that  gentleman  was  certainly  not 
overpaid.  He  had  taken  the  extra 
work     of    the    Highland     Commission 


^  without  insisting  upon  any  increase  of 

i^lff.  w^ffl  *S^^,^^?!:!.*i!         '^        I  W-    ^^«"  *^®  business  was  over,  the 
!«»,«  ^^     ^«-«        ,«  «•«  circumstances  would  be  considered.    The 

work  of  the  Crofters*  Commission  had 
gone  on  very  steadily.  About  18,000  or 
19,000  cases  had  been  settled  and  dis- 
posed of  since  it  began.  At  the  begin* 
ning  of  this  year  there  were  1,451  to  h% 
disposed  of,  and  of  those  664  had  been 
completed,  so  that  only  787  cases  now 
remained  to  be  dealt  with. 


Register  House,  Edinburgh. 

•Viscount  WOLMER  said,  he  desired 
to  call  attention  to  the  case  of  the  engross- 
ing clerks   of  the    Sasine    Office,  who 
claimed  to  be  included  in  the  Civil  Ser- 
vice, a  course  which  they  believed   had 
been  recommended  by  a  Committee  which 
sat  to  consider  the  case.    The  position  of 
these  clerks  was  likely  to  be  more  perilous 
in  the  future  than  in  the  past,  because  by 
the  Land  Register  (Scotland)  Bill  which 
had   been  introduced   this   Session,   but 
withdrawn,  provision  was  made  to  ex- 
i^inguish  the  clerks  altogether  ;  and  as 
many  of  them  had  served  the  Department 
for  years,  and  were  led  to  believe  that 
they    would    be    included  in  the   Civil 
"Service,  the  case  was  an  exceptionally 
hard  one.   He  hoped,  therefore,  that  their 
•claim  would  be  favourably  considered  by 
the  Government. 

Sib  G.  TREVELYAN  said,  the 
claim  had  been  met  by  giving  them  a 
-gratuity  on  their  retirement,  which  they 
had  not  before,  and  they  had  likewise 
an  advantage  in  this  respect :  that  from 
time  to  time  promotions  were  made  on 
the  list  of  the  Established  clerks  where 
they  had  served  either  for  two  years 
as  engrossing  clerks  or  two  years  in 
the  Conveyancing  Office.  The  engross- 
ing clerks  were  entitled  to  deduct  any 
time  they  had  served  in  the  Office. 

Vote  agreed  to. 

16.  £4,955,  to  complete  the  sum  for 
the  Crofters*  Commission. 

Mb.  a.  C.  MORTON  (Peterborough) 


Vote  agreed  to. 

17.  Motion  made,   and  Question  pro- 
posed, 

"That  a  sum,  not  exceeding  £66,800,  be 
granted  to  Her  Majestj,  to  complete  the  sum 
necessary  to  defray  the  Charge  which  will  cx>nMi 
in  course  of  payment  daring  the  year  ending  on 
the  31st  day  of  March  1894,  for  the  Expenses  of 
the  Prison  Commissioners  for  Scotland,  and  of 
the  PrisoDs  under  their  control,  induding  the 
Maintenance  of  Criminal  Lunatics  and  the 
Preparation  of  Judicial  Statistics.** 

Mr.  W.  WHITELAW  (Perth)  asked 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  to  grant  him 
a  Committee  to  inquire   into  important 
matters  connected   with  this   Vote.     A 
Departmental  Committee  would  be  abso- 
lutelj  useless.    It  would  be  no  answer  for 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  to  tell  him  that 
these  grievances  were  inquired  into  by  a 
Departmental   Committee  for   Scotland 
years  ago.     What  he  asked  for  was  a 
Select  Committee  in  the  next  Session  of 
Parliament.     The  case,  which  he  did  not 
think  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  would 
be  able  to  resist,  was  with  regard  to  the 
extraordinary  extravagance  and  malad- 
ministration of  prison  affairs  in  Scotland. 
He  had  called  the  attention  of  the  right 
hon.   Gentleman   to  the  way  in   which 


asked  whether  the  First  Commissioner    prisons  in  Scotland  were  overcrowded  in 
received  his  salary  as  Sherift  as  well  as    defiance  of  the  Act  of  Parliament,  and 
the  salary  of  £1,200  mentioned  in  this 
Vote  ;  and  also,  whether  he  received  a 


Sir  G.  Trevelyan 


the  right  hon.  Gentleman  had  received 
information  from  the  Prison  Commis- 
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Bioners,  which  was,  to  say  the  least,  most 
extraordiDarj.     The  result  had  been  to 
show    that   the  prisons  were  not  over- 
crowded, generallj   speaking,  and  only 
upon  rare  occasions,  but  his  information 
was  that  the  prisons  were  continually  over- 
crowded.    But  his  figures  were  only  from 
the  31st  March,  1891,  to  the  dlst  March, 
1892.     The  Report  gave  the  number  of 
prisoners  in  prisons  upon  the  first  Tuesday 
in  every  month  during  the  year.   In  Aber- 
deen Prison  during  this  year  there  was  over- 
crowding during  six  of  the  months.    The 
average  number  of  prisoners  during  those 
months  was  88,  and  there  was  only  ac- 
commodation for  79  ;  on  one  day  there 
were  105  prisoners  for  only  79  cells.     A 
similar  state  of  matters  existed  with  re- 
gard to  Ayr,  but  the  worst  case  of  all 
was  that  of  Dundee.     In  Dundee  Prison 
during  12  months,  from  April,  1891,  to 
March,    1892,  he  found  that  there  was 
considerable  overcrowding.    The  average 
number  of  prisoners,  taking  them  upon 
the  first  Tuesdays  of  the  month,  was  116, 
and  there  were  only  107  cells,  and  there 
were  146  yriwmecs  on  jone  day,  which 
was  the  largest  number  at  any  one  time. 
He   could   give  other  instances  of  per- 
sistent overcrowding  in  Scotch  prisons, 
which  was  owing  to  want  of  administra- 
tion.    With  regard   to   the   question  of 
extravagance    of    the     Scotch    Prisons 
Commissioners,  it  was  something  extra- 
ordinary.      The     average    number     of 
prisoners  in  England  and  Wales  during 
the   year  was  13,196,  and  he  found  the 
prison   staff  in  England  cost  £584,837, 
which  would  amount  to  about  £44  per 
prisoner.     In  Scotland  the  average  num- 
ber of  prisoners  was  2,552,  and  the  prison 
staff  cost  £91,800,  or  only  £36  per  pri- 
soner. But  when  he  came  to  the  adminis- 
tration— ^the  head  office  work — he  found 
the  exact  opposite  state  of  affairs.     The 
results  in  England,  of  administration  only, 
proved  that  each  prison  cost  about  two 
guineas  a  year ;  but  in  Scotland  the  ad- 
ministration    cost    very     nearly     three 
guineas  per  head,  so  that  it  was  a  guinea 
a  head  dearer  than  the  administration  in 
England.      With  regard  to  the  staff  of 
Scotch  prisons,  the  English  prison  staff 
was  3,000  for  the  13,000  odd  prisoners, 
and  the  corresponding  staff  in  Scotland 
was   only   338.      These   figures   proved 
that  whUst  the  staff  in  Scotch  prisons 
were    simply    starved   in   numbers   and 
wages,   the  administration   was   grossly 
extravagant    in   numbers    and    salaries. 


There  was,  he  believed,  a  considerable 
unanimity  amongst  the  Scotch  Members 
in  the  demand  he  was  making.  With 
regard  to  prison  clerks  in  Scotland,  their 
position  had  been  slightly  improved 
lately,  but  he  could  not  see  why  they 
should  not  receive  as  high  a  salary  as  the 
English  clerks.  It  might  be  said  that 
the  English  prison  clerks  passed  a  higher 
examination,  but  the  Scotch  clerks  were 
willing  to  undergo  the  same  examination 
and  to  be  put  on  all-fours  in  every 
respect  with  the  English  clerks ;  nnd  if 
they  could  not  pass  the  examination,  they 
would  not  put  forward  a  claim  for  higher 
salary.  With  regard  to  the  warders,  two 
who  joined  the  service  in  1861  bad  con- 
verted their  gas  allowance  into  a  sum  of 
£3  a  year,  which  they  received  until 
promotion  in  1882,  when,  without  the 
slightest  prior  intimation  to  them,  their 
gas  allowance  was  stopped.  In  the  year 
1885  another  warder,  who  joined  the 
prison  service  somewhat  later  than  the 
other  two,  but  under  precisely  the  sama 
conditions,  was  also  promoted,  but  he 
still  retained  his  gas  allowance.  Why^ 
was  there  this  difference  of  treatment  ? 
["  Divide  I "]  Three  othfer  warders 
who  entered  the  prison  service  were  put 
on  a  different  scale  in  1874,  which  gave 
them  a  higher  salary.  They  were,  as 
they  understood,  entitled  to  a  gas  allow- 
ance, but  the  Scotch  Office  maintained 
that  they  were  told  that  on  coming  under 
the  new  arrangement  this  allowance  was 
to  cease.  [**  Divide  !  "]  He  begged  ta 
move  that  the  Chairman  do  report  Pro- 
gress, and  ask  leave  to  sit  again. 

The  Chairman  being  of  opinion  that 
the  Motion  was  an  abuse  of  the  Rules  of 
the  House,  declined  to  propose  the 
Question  thereupon  to  the  Committee. 

Mr.  WHITELAW  (resuming)  said, 
these  warders  were  not  told  they  were  to 
receive  the  gas  allowance  until  1880. 
With  regard  to  two  other  cases,  a 
number  of  warders,  according  to  the 
terms  of  their  engagement,  received  free 
quarters  in  the  prison  at  Perth  till  the 
year  1886.  For  some  reason  they  had 
never  been  able  to  discover  why  these 
free  quarters  were  taken  away  from  the 
men.  But  after  an  agitation,  extending 
over  six  years,  the  free  quarters  were 
again  conceded,  and  the  rents  were 
repaid  to  those  men  who  had  paid  them 
for  six  years,  with  two  exceptions.  Two 
of  these  men  hail  never  received  repay- 
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moDt  of  the  rents  thej  had  paid,  and  he 
wanted  to  know  why  thej  had  not  heen 
treated  in  precisely  the  same  way  as  the 
others  ?  He  begged  to  move  a  reduction 
of  the  Vote  by  £2,200, 

Motion  made,  and  Question  proposed, 
"That  a  sum,  not  exceeding  £54,600, 
be  granted  for  the  said  Service." — {Mr. 
W.  Whitelaw.) 

•Mr.  HOZEER  (Lanarkshire,  S.)  drew 
attention  to  the  fact  that  medical  officers 
and  chaplains  in  Scotch  prisons  were  re* 
munerated  at  a  much  lower  rate  than 
doctors  and  chaplains  in  English 
prisons. 

•Sib  G.  TREVELYAN  said,  a  De- 
partmental  Committee  was  granted  by 
the  late  Government,  which  recommended 
a  substantial  increase  to  the  warders  of 
prisons  and  to  most  of  the  clerks. 
That  increase  had  been  given.  He 
could  not  dream  of  granting  a  Committee 
on  such  absurd  and  trivial  grounds  as 
had  been  mentioned  by  the  hon.  Member 
for  Perth.  With  regard  to  prison  chap- 
lains, several  English  prisons  contained  a 
much  larger  number  of  inmates  than  the 
.Scotch  prisons  did. 

Question  put,  and  negatived. 

Original  Question  put,  and  agreed  to. 

Resolutions  to  be  reported  To-morrow  ; 
•Committee  to  sit  again  To-morrow. 

SUPPLY- KEPORT. 

Resolutions  [14th  September]  re- 
ported, and  agreed  to. — [See  page  1 156.] 

SAVINGS  BANKS  BILL.— (No.  292.) 

Considered  in  Committee,  and  re- 
ported ;  as  amended,  to  be  considered 
To-morrow. 

PUBLIC  AUTHORITIES  PROTECTION 
BILL  [Lor^if].— (No.  270.) 

As  amended,  considered ;  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed,  with  Amend- 
ments. 

SALE  OF  GOODS  BILL  [Zori#].— (No.  441.) 

Order  for  Third  Reading  read,  and 
discharged. 

Bill  re-committed  in  respect  of  a  new 
Clause  in  lieu  of  Clause  22,  of  Clause  63, 
and  Schedule  ;  considered  in  Committee, 
and  reported,  with  Amendments ;  as 
amended  considered ;  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  with  Amendments. 

Mr.  Whitelaw 


PISTOLS  BILL.— (No.  425.) 
Order  for  resuming  Adjourned  Debate 
on  Amendment  proposed  on  Considera- 
tion, as  amended,  read,  and  discharged. 
Bill  withdrawn. 

POLICE    (METROPOLIS). 
Copy    presented,— of    Report   of   the 
Commissioners  for  1892  [by  Command] 
to  lie  upon  the  Table. 

NAVY  AND  ARMY   EXPENDITURE, 

1891-2. 

I 

Considered  in  Committee. 

(In  the  Committee.) 

1.  That  it  appears  by  the  Navy  Appropria- 
tion Account  for  the  year  ended  the  31st  day  of 
March  1892,  and  the  statement  appended 
thereto,  as  follows,  namely  : — 

(a.)  That  the  grow  expenditure  for  certain 
Navy  Services  exceeded  the  estimate  of 
such  expenditure  by  a  total  sum  of 
£28B,904  188.  2d.,  as  shown  in  Column 
No.  1  of  the  Schedule  hereto  appended  ; 
while  the  gross  expenditure  for  other 
Navy  Services  fell  short  of  the  estimate 
of  such  expenditure  by  a  total  sum 
of  £824,957  19s.  6d.,  as  shown  in 
Column  No.  2  of  the  said  appended 
Schedule;  so  that  the  gross  actual  ex- 
penditure for  the  whole  of  the  Navy 
Services  fell  short  of  the  gross  estimated 
expenditure  by  the  net  sum  of 
£38,033  Is  4d.  ; 
(b.)  That  the  receipts  in  aid  of  certain 
Navy  Services  fell  short  of  the  estimate 
of  such  receipts  by  a  total  sum  of 
£165,583  19s.  lid.,  as  shown  in  Column 
No.  3  of  the  said  appended  Schedule ; 
while  the  receipts  in  aid  of  other  Na'nr 
Services  exceeded  the  estimate  of  such 
receipts  by  a  total  sum  of  £64,581  158.  7d., 
as  shown  in  Column  No.  4  of  the  said 
appended  Schedule  ;  so  that  the  total 
actual  receipts  in  aid  of  the  Grants  for 
Navy  Services  fell  short  of  the  total 
estimated  receipts  by  the  net  sum  of 
£101,002  4s.  4d.  ; 
(c.)  That  the  resulting  differences  between 
the  Exchequer  Grants  for  Navy  Ser- 
vices and  the  net  expenditure  are  as 
follows,  namely : — 

£  8.  d. 
Total  Surpluses  304,235  18  B 
Total  Deficits         367,185     1     3 

2.  That  the  Lords  Commissioners  of  Her  Ma- 
jesty *8  Treasury  have  temporarily  authorised 
the  application,  in  reduction  of  the  net  charge 
on  Exchequer  Grants  for  certain  Navy  Services 
of  the  whole  of  the  sums  received  in  excess  of 
the  estimated  Appropriations  in  Aid,  in  respect 
of  the  same  Services  ;  and  have  also  temporarily 
authorised  the  application  of  so  much  of  the 
said  total  surpluses  on  certain  Grants  for  Navy 
Services  as  is  necessary  to  cover  the  said  total 
deficit  on  other  Grants  for  Navy  Services. 

3.  Resolved,   That  the   application  of  such 
sums  be  sanctioned. 

\_For  Tabulated  Statement  See 
next  page.'] 
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Bdacational    Ser- 

VlvQB  ...        ...        ... 

Scientific  Services 
Royal  Nav^  Be- 

serves       ...    •  •  • 
Shipbuilding,  Be- 

pairs,    Ma&iten* 

ance,  &c.: 

Personnel     ... 

Ifat^riel 

Contract  Work 

Naval  Armaments 

Works,  BuUdings, 

and   Bepairs   at 

Home       and 

Abroad     

Miscellaneoas 

Effective      Ser- 

VIOCO  •••       ...       ... 

Admiralty    Office 

Half.Pay,  Be- 
served  and  Be- 
tired  Pay 

Naval  and  Marine 
Pensions,  Gratoi- 
ties,  and  Com- 
passionate Al- 
lowances   

Civil  Pensions  and 
Gratuities 

Additional  Naval 
Force  for  Ser- 
vice in  Austra- 
lasian Waters  ... 

Amount  written 
off  as  irrecover- 
able ... 


Excesses  of 

Actual  over 

Estimated 

Gross 
Expenditure. 

1. 


& 


s.  d. 


8,043    2    1 


6,875    0    1 


Surpluses  of 

Estimated 

over  Actual 

Gross 
Expenditure. 

2. 


Appropriations  in  Aid. 


£       s.    d. 


Deficiencies 

of  Actual  as 

compared  with 

Estimated 

Beceipts. 

3. 


£ 


8.  d. 


Surpluses 

of  Actual  as 

compared  with 

Estimated 

Beceipts. 

4. 


38,938    4    8 


7,666  18    9 


16,839  16    7 
196,966    9    3 


1,871     9    0 

4,385    4    3 
3,051     8    1 


88,268  16    9 


...     ... 


186,616  11    7 
41,159  13    3 


39,137    6    6 


2,421  13    9 


6,657  12    2 


63,963    6    3 
42,904    6    6 

728    3  11 

... 

470*19    7 


5,040  18    5 
20,237"  9    0 


9,030  12    5 


22    0    0 


3,702    2    3 


286,904  18    2 


718  16    3 


324,957  19    6    165,583  19  11 


1,462  18    0 


7,389  18    6 


12,954  19    8 
93    0    1 

10,338    0    0 


£ 


s.    d. 


15  10  11 
798    4    3 

33    6    5 


18,873  4  11 

38,365  19    6 

6,456  12    1 

38  17    6 


64,681  15    7 


Net  Surplus,  £38,053    14        Net  Deficit,  £101,002    4    4 
V / 


■v^ 


Net  Deficit,  £62,949    3    0 
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£860  12  4,  net  sum  recovered  from 
the  Naval  Defence  Ao< 
count,  under  52  Via, 
c.  8,  8.  3  (2). 

£62,088  10    8,  Voted    in  1892-93,  Sees. 

Paper,  No.  114,  of  1893. 
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4.  That  it  appears  by  the  Army  Appropriation 
Acopont  for  the  year  ended  the.  Slst  day  of 
Mardix  1892,  and  the  statement  appended 
thereto,  as  follows,  namely  :—       .  . 

(a.)  That  the  gross  ezpendltnre  for  certain 
Army  Services  ezcMded  the  estimate  of 
Boch  expenditure  hj  a  total  sum  of 
£7i,758  12s.  Id.,  as  shown  in  Golomn 
No.  1  of  the  Schedule  hereto  app^ided ; 
while  the  gross  expenditure  for  other 
—  -  Army  Services  fell  short  ol-the  Estimate 
of  such  expenditure  by  a  total  sum  of 
£81,979  9s.  lOd.,  as  shown  in  Column 
No.  2  of  the  said  appended  Schedule ;  so 
that  the  gross  actual  expenditure  for  the 
whole  of  the  Army  Services  fell  short 
of  the  gross  estimated  expenditure  by 
the  net  sum  of  £10,220  178.  9d. ; 

(b.)  That  the  receipts  in  aid  of  certain 
Army  Services  fell  short  of  the  estimate 
of  such  receipts  by  a  total  sum  dC 
£5,4S4  4s,  7d.,  as  shown  in  Column 
No.  3  of  the  said  appended  Schedule  ; 
while  the  receipts  in  aid  of  other  Army 
Services  exceeded  the  estimate  of  such 
receipts  by  a  total  bum  of  £99,220  Is.  Id., 


as  shown  in  Column  No.  4  of  the  said 
appended  Schedule :  so  that  the  totid 
actual  receipts  in  aid  of  the  Grants  ior 
Army  Services  exceeded  the  total  esti* 
mated  receipts  by  the  net  snm  at 
£93,785  16s.  6d. ; 

(c.)  That  the  resulting  dUEerenoes  between 
the  Exchequer  Grants  for  Army  Services 
and  the  net  expenditure  are  as  follows, 
namely : — 

£  8.  d. 
Total  Surpluses...  162,025  12  lO 
-Total  Deficits   ...    48,018  18    7 

6.  That  the  Lords  Commissioners  of  Her 
liajesty's  Treasury  have  temporarily  authorised 
the  application,  in  reduction  of  the  net  charge 
on  Exchequer  Grants  for  certain  Army  Services, 
of  the  whole  of  the  sums  received  in  excess  of 
the  estimated  appropriations  in  aid,  in  respect 
of  the  same  Services,  and  have  also  temponuily 
authorised  the  application  of  so  much  of  the 
said  total  surpluses  on  certain  Grants  for  Army 
Services  as  is  necessary  to  cover  the  said  totu 
deficits  on  other  Grants  for  Ailny  Services. 

6.  Resolved,  That  the  application  of  such 
sums  be  sanctioned. 


Schedule. 


> 

6 


2 
8 
4 

6 
6 
7 
8 
9 

10 

11 

12 
13 

14 
15 
16 


Army  Services,  1891-92. 
Votes. 


Pay,  &c.,  of  Army  (General  Staff,  Regi- 
ments, Reserve,  and  Departments) 

Medical  Establishments  :  ray,  &c.  ... 

Militia:  Pay  and  Allowances 

Yeomanry  Cavalry :  Pay  and  Allow- 
aiic6o  ...         ...  ...         ••. 

Volunteer  Corps :  Pay  and  Allowances 

Transport  and  Remounts 

Provisions,  Forage,  and  other  Supplies 

Clothing  Bstabl^hments,  and  Services 

Warlike  and  other  Stores:  Supply 
and  Repair 

Works,  Buildings,  and  Repairs :  Cost, 
including  Superintending  Estab- 
lishment       ...        ...        ... 

Military  Educational  Establishments : 
Pay  and  Miscellaneous  Charges... 

Miscelhuieous  Effective  Services 

War  Office:  Salaries  and  Miscella- 
neous Charges         

Non-effective  Charges  for  Officers,  &c. 

Non-effective  Charges  for  Men,  &c. ... 

Superannuation,  Compensation,  and 
Compassionate  AUowanoes... 

Balances  irrecoverable  and  Claims 
abandoned     ...        ...       ... 


Gross   Expenditure. 


Excesses  of 
Actual  over 

Estimated 

Gross 
Expenditure. 

1. 


£     s.  d. 
19,336  11    0 


32,779  12  10 
9,702  19    6 


3,296    2    2 


6,863  18  10 


780    7    9 


Surpluses  of 

Estimated 

over  Actual 

Gross 
Expenditure. 

2. 


£     s.  d. 

9,835 'l3  11 
1,661    9    1 

1,380  18    1 
4,984  15    2 


162  18    6 


28,884    4  10 


3,270    1 
29,977  14 

400    0 
1,029    0 


3 

4 

6 
2 


Appropriations  in  Aid. 


Deficiencies 
of  Actual  as 
compared 
with  Estima- 
ted Receipts. 

3. 


£     s.  d. 
398*' 8    6 


1    3 
20  17 


4 
4 


71,758  12    1 


892  14    1 


81,979    9  10 


2,585    9    8 
270    1    2 

36  10    8 

863  16    0 

1,273  17  11 


Surpluses  of 
Actual  as 
compared 
with  Estima- 
ted Receipts. 

4. 

£     s.  d. 

13,270  13    8 

2,161    9    8 


4,233  12  6 

4,214    3  B 

20,857     1  6 

50,767  18  8 

3,461  19  4 


5,434    4    7 


253    9    a 


--/'^ 


99,220    1     1 


Net  Surplus,  £10,220  17    9    Net  Surplus,  £93,785  16    6 

'^  ■     s^'"        ■ '  ^ 

Sum  to  be  surrendered  to  the  Exchequer,  £104,006  14    8 

B«6olati<m8  to  be  reported  To-morrow. 

House  adjoozned  at  twenty  mimiloi 
before  Ihzee  o*eldQk. 


■ok' 
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The   House   met   at   Twelve   of    the 
clock. 

THE  ROUTE  TO  MASHONALAND. 
Mr.  WEBSTER  (St.  Pancras,  E.) : 
I  beg  to  ask  the  Under  Secretary  of 
State  for  the  Colonies  whether  Mr.  Cecil 
Rhodes  is  at  the  present  time  proceeding  to 
Fort  Beira  to  take  that  route  to  Fort 
Salisbury,  in  Mashonaland  ;  if,  at  the 
present  time,  a  large  section  of  that  rail- 
way is  completed  and  ready  for  formal 
opening ;  and  if  the  route  to  Mashonaland, 
via  the  Matabele  country,  is  or  is  not  in 
any  way  interrupted  ? 

The    under     SECRETARY    or 

STATE  FOR  THE  COLONIES  (Mr.  S. 

Buxton,  Tower  Hamlets,  Poplar)  :  We 

understand  that  Mr.  Rhodes*  primary 
object  in  going  to  Beira  is  to  open  the 
completed  portion  of  the  railway,  which 
we  are  informed  is  about  74  miles.  I 
informed  the  hon.  Gentleman  yesterday 
that,  as  far  as  we  are  aware,  the  various 
land  routes  into  Mashonaland  are  open. 

THE    MERCHANT    SHIPPING    CONSOLI- 
DATION  BILL. 

Mr.     GIBSON     BOWLES     (Lynn 

Regis)  :  I  beg  to  ask  the  President  of 

the   Board    of    Trade   whether   he   has 

directed  copies  of  the  Merchant  Shipping 
Consolidation  Bill  to  be  sent  to  the 
various  Pilots'  Associations  in  the 
United  Kingdom ;  and,  if  not,  whether 
he  will  do  so,  either  to  all  or  to  a  selected 
number  of  these  Associations  ? 

•The  president  of  the  BOARD 

OP  TRADE  (Mr.  Mundella,  Sheffield, 

Brightside)  :  A   copy  of   the   Bill    was 

sent  to  the  various  Pilotage  Amthorities, 
and  also  to  the  United  Kingdom 
Pilotage  Association  at  Swansea..  I 
shall  be  happy  to  send  a  few  more  copies 
to  the  central  office  of  the  United  King- 
dom Pilotage  Association  for  distribu- 
tion if  the  hon.  Member  recommends  that 
course. 

VOL.  XVIL  [fourth  series.] 


TECHNICAL   INSTRUCTION. 

Mr.  LODER  (Brighton)  :  I  beg  to 
ask  the  President  of  the  Local  Govern- 
ment Board  whether  he  can  state  what 
proportions  of  the  sums  allocated  to  the 
London  County  Council  in  the  last  three 
years  under  **  The  Local  Taxation 
(Customs  and  Excise)  Act,  1890,"  have 
been  made  use  of  for  the  furtherance  of 
technical  instruction  ? 

The  president  op  the  LOCAL 
GOVERNMENT  BOARD  (Mr.  H.  H. 
Fowler,  Wolverhampton,  E.)  :  Ac- 
cording to  the  Return  to  which  I  referred 
yesterday,  the  London  County  Council  in 
1892-3  appropriated  £30,000  for  technical 
education,  and  in  the  present  year  the 
sum  so  appropriated  by  them  is  £67,000. 
The  residue  paid  to  the  County  Council 
under  the  Local  Taxation  (Customs  and 
Excise)  Act,  1890,  in  the  year  1892-3 
was  £172,000,  and  the  sum  payable  in 
respect  of  the  present  year  will  probably 
be  about  the  same  amount. 

WAGES  IN   THE    DUBLIN   ORDNANCE 
DEPARTMENT. 

Mr.  field  (Dublin,  St.  Patrick's)  :  I 
beg  to  ask  the  Secretary  to  the  Treasury 
whether  anything  has  been  done  to  raise 
the  rate  of  wages  in  the  Ordnance  Depart- 
ment of  Dublin  proportionately  to  that 
paid  in  other  places  ? 

The  financial  SECRETARY 
TO  THE  WAR  OFFICE  (Mr.  Woodall, 
Hanley)  :  It  is  intended  to  make  some 
improvement  in  the  position  of  the  la- 
bourers employed  in  the  Ordnance  Stores, 
Dublin.  I  shall  be  glad  if  my  hon.  Friend 
repeats  the  question  next  Thursday. 

THE    GENERAL    POST   OFFICE. 

Mr.  SAUNDERS  (Newington,  Wal- 
worth) :  I  beg  to  ask  the  Postmaster 
General  if  his  attention  has  been  called 
to  an  article  in  The  Pall  Mall 
Gazette^  of  6th  September,  with  plans 
of  the  General  Post  Office  showing  in- 
adequate working  space  for  employ  is 
and  insufficient  means  of  escape  in  the 
event  of  accident  or  panic,  with  conse- 
quent danger  to  the  large  number  of 
servants  employed  both  by  day  and  by 
night ;  and  will  he  take  steps  to  insure 
sufficient  space  for  employes  and  suitable 
means  of  exit,  equal  to  what  would  be 
required  by  Sanitary  Authorities  in  re- 
spect of  other  buildings  used  for  induff- 
trial  purposes  ? 

3  H 
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The  postmaster  GENERAL 
(Mr.  A.  MoRLEY,  Nottingham,  E.)  : 
My  attention  was  called  to  the  article 
mentioned,  and  I  have  made  inquiry  on 
the  subject.  Every  precaution  is  taken 
against  fire,  and  the  means  of  exit  are 
judged  to  be  sufficient.  I  am,  however, 
making  further  inquiries. 

-CROFTER  COLONISATION  IN  CANADA. 

Mr.  LODER  :  I  beg  to  ask  the  Secre- 
tary for  Scotland  when  the  Fourth  Report 
of  the  Commissioners  on  Crofter  Coloni- 
sation in  Canada  will  be  presented  ;  and 
whether  it  is  intended  to  ask  Parliament 
to  vote  a  further  sum  to  carry  on  the  ex- 
periments tried  in  1888  and  1889  ? 

The  secretary  for  SCOT- 
LAND (Sir  G.  Trevelyan,  Glasgow, 
Bridgeton)  :  The  Fourth  Report  of  the 
Colonisation  Board  is  now  ready  ;  but  I 
regret  to  say  that,  as  some  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Board  to  whom  it  has  been 
sent  for  approval  and  signature  are  out 
of  the  country,  I  shall  not  be  able  to  lay  it 
on  the  Table  of  the  House  until  Novem- 
ber. The  Government  do  not  intend  to 
ask  for  a  further  Vote  if  for  no  other 
reason  than  that  the  former  Vote  is  not  yet 
exhausted.  But  hon.  Members,  before 
they  press  the  Government  for  more 
money  for  State  colonisation,  will  do  well 
to  read  the  Report. 


THE     PAYING     OFF     OF 
♦•TRAFALGAR." 


THE 


Mr.  ;G1BS0N  BOWLES  :  I  beg 
to  ask  the  Secretary  to  the  Admiralty 
whether  he  can  inform  the  House  why  it 
was  that  H.M.S.  Trafalgar^  commis- 
sioned on  the  2nd  April,  1890,  was  paid 
off  before  H.M.S.  Colossus^  which  was 
commissioned  on  the  19th  March,  1890  ? 

The  secretary  to  the  AD- 
MIRALTY (Sir  U.  Kay-Siiuttle- 
WORTU,  Lancashire,  Clitheroe)  :  The 
reason  is  that,  considering  all  the  circum- 
stances of  the  two  ships  and  the  require- 
ments of  the  Public  Service,  it  was  the 
most  convenient  course  to  adopt. 

THE  GUNS  OF  H.M.S.  '^COLOSSCS." 

Mr.  GIBSON  BOWLES  :  I  beg  to 
ask  the  Secretary  to  the  Admiralty 
whether  it  is  the  fact  that  three  out  of 
the  four  turret  guns  on  H.M.S.  Colossus 
were  recently  found  to  be  unserviceable  ; 
that  iu  order  to  replace  tiiem  the  whole 
reserve  of  guns  at  Malta,  not  only  for  the 


Colossus^  but  also  for  the  Edinburgh 
and  the  Collingwoody  had  to  be  shipped 
on  the  Colossus^  and  that  one  gun  of 
this  reserve  was  found,  when  cleaned, 
to  be  more  unserviceable  than  the  gun  it 
had  replaced,  and  was  consequently  con- 
demned as  unfit  for  service  ;  and  whether 
any,  and,  if  so,  what,  measures  are  now 
or  will  in  future  be  taken  to  secure  that 
guns  in  reserve  are  iu  serviceable  con- 
dition ? 

Sir  U.  KAY-SHUTTLEWORTH  : 
Three  out  of  the  four  guns  on  Her 
Majesty's  ship  Colossus  wore  recently 
reported  to  be  unserviceable.  It  was 
previously  known  by  the  number  of 
rounds  fired  that  they  were  becoming 
worn,  and  these  three  guns  were  replaced 
from  the  reserve  at  Malta.  One  of  the 
reserve  guns,  which  had  fired  no  rounds 
since  leaving  Woolwich,  has  been 
reported  on  as  unserviceable,  but  whether 
this  is  the  fact  has  yet  to  be  decided  by 
the  experts  at  home.  A  new  gun  will 
be  shipped  next  week  for  the  reserve  at 
Malta.  All  necessary  measures  have 
been,  and  will  in  future  be,  taken  to 
secure  that  guns  in  the  reserve  are  in  a 
serviceable  condition.  There  is  no 
reason  to  doubt  the  efficiency  of  the  re- 
maining three  guns. 

THE  INDIAN  POLICE. 
Viscount  CRANBORNE  (Roches- 
ter) :  I  beg  to  ask  the  Under  Secretary 
of  State  for  India  whether,  under  the 
Rules  recently  made  by  the  Secretary  of 
State,  the  recruitment  of  the  com- 
missioned ranks  of  the  Indian  Poli<re  has 
been  thrown  open  to  Natives  as  well  as 
Europeans  ;  and,  if  so,  whether,  in  view 
of  the  recent  religious  outbreaks  between 
Mahomedans  and  Hindus,  stretching 
across  British  India  from  Burmah  to 
Bombay,  the  Secretary  of  State  will  con- 
sider the  advisability  of  appointing 
Superintendents  of  Police  who  do  not 
belong  to  either  of  these  religious  com- 
munities ? 

•The  under  SECRETARY  of 
STATE  FOR  INDIA  (Mr.  G.  Russell, 
North  Beds.)  :  The  Rules  make  no  dis- 
tinction between  Natives  of  India  and 
other  natural-born  subjects  of  the  Queen, 
No  other  consideration  is  entertained, 
in  selecting  officers  for  the  appointment 
of  Police  Superintendent,  save  that 
of  personal  fitness  for  the  post.  The 
mere    fact    that   a   Native   professes   a 
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certain  religious  faith  is  not  a  disqualifi- 
cation ;  but  it  would  be  a  disqualification 
if  in  his  practice  of  that  faith  he  made 
himself  olfensive   to  his   neighbours   of 


another  religiofi. 


ORDERS    OF    THE    DAY. 


SUPPLY-COMMITTEE. 
Supply — considered  in  Committee. 
(In  the  Committee.) 

CIVIL  SERVICES  AND  REVENUE 
DEPARTMENTS,    1893-4. 

Class  IV. 

1.  £405,015,  to  complete  the  sum  for 
Science  and  Art  Department. 

•Sir  R.  temple  (Surrey,  Kingston) 
submitted  to  the  Minister  in  charge  of 
the  Vote  that  it  would  be  very  con- 
venient to  the  Committee  if  he  made  a 
statement  about  it.  When  the  Educa- 
tion Vote  was  before  the  Committee  they 
had  had  a  most  interesting  statement 
from  his  right  bou.  Friend,  and  the  Vote 
for  Science  and  Art  was  not  less  in  im- 
portance than  the  Vote  for  Education. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT  of  the 
COUNCIL  (Mr.  Acland,  York,  W.R., 
Rothorham)  :  It  has  not  been  the  custom 
to  make  any  statement  on  this  Vote. 

•Sir  R.  temple  said,  he  noticed  that 
various  items  in  the  Vote  were  increased. 
The  House  would  never  grudge  the  De- 
partment the  resources  which  it  required; 
but  it  would  be  better,  when  they  were 
asked  to  vote  au  increase  of  money,  that 
a  statement  of  the  reasons  for  the  change 
should  be  made.  He  asked  for  some  ex- 
planation of  the  fact  that  there  had  been 
increases  in  the  Vote  under  the  heads  of 
salaries  of  staff  from  £13,000  to  £16,000, 
Science  schools  from  £120,000  to 
£129,000,  Art  schools  and  classes 
from  £50,000  to  £58,000,  Scholar- 
ships, local  examinations,  and  prizes 
from  £8,000  to  £9,500,  and  build- 
ing grants  from  £6,000  to  £9,000. 
Turninc:  to  the  sub-heads  in  the  Museum 
division,  in  respect  of  South  Kensington, 
Bethnal  Green,  and  others,  there  was 
positively  a  decrease  in  salaries  from 
£10,000  odd  to  £9,000  odd,  and,  in  fact, 
the  whole  amount  for  the  South  Ken- 
sington Museum  appeared  to  have  fallen 
from  £12,000  odd  to  £1 1,000.  That,  at 
first  sight,  would  appear  rather  strange, 


as  South  Kensington  was  known  to  be 
one  of  the  most  important  Museums  in 
the  world,  for  which  the  public  would  not 
grudge  any  assistance.  Probably  there 
were  reasons  for  this  decrease  in  expendi- 
ture, and  it  would  be  instructive  to  them 
if  they  could  learn  in  a  few  words  from 
the  Minister  what  was  the  true  position 
in  that  regard.  In  the  item  dealing  with 
purchases  for  the  Museums  under  the 
sub-head  Works  of  Art  tbere  was  an 
increase  from  £7,000  odd  to  £10,000  odd. 
There  were,  no  doubt,  very  valuable 
reasons  for  this,  but  it  would  have  been 
desirable  that  a  few  words  should  have 
been  added  stating  what  were  the  works  of 
art  which  had  been  purchased  in  such 
increasing  quantity.  He  should  also  like 
to  hear  some  explanation  for  the  increase 
of  the  charges  for  copying  from  £12,000 
to  £13,000,  and  the  rise  from  £12,000 
to  £14,000  for  artisans,  cleaners,  and 
labourers. 

Mr.  acland  said,  he  would  answer 
the  questions  which  had  been  put  to  him 
by  the  hon.  Baronet.  First  of  all,  the 
increase  of  salaries  was  partly  due  to 
changes  made  in  the  reorganisation  of 
the  staff.  A  certain  number  of  copyists 
became  abstractors,  and  thus  rose  to  a 
higher  class.  The  increase  affecting  Art 
schools  and  classes  was  due  to  a  large 
development  of  technical  schools  growing 
up  under  the  County  Councils  and  to  the 
increased  demand  for  instruction  in 
Science  and  Art.  A  large  portion  of 
the  money  was  usefully  used  in  many 
towns  of  the  country  in  setting  up  im- 
portant Technical  Institutions.  The  next 
question  of  the  hon.  Member  was  as  to 
Scholarships  and  local  Exhibitions  and 
prizes.  The  grant  under  this  head  in 
1891-2  amounted  to  £20,000.  The 
prizes  in  Art  had  been  almost  entirely 
converted  into  Scholarships,  which  were 
tenable  for  three  years.  In  the  first  year 
the  minimum  amount  was  payable,  the 
maximum  being  obtainable  in  the  third 
year.  That  accounted  for  the  increase 
involved  during  the  present  year.  The 
building  grants  were  necessary  to  meet 
the  grants  which  had  been  made  by 
localities  for  buildings  which  had  been 
completed  in  the  financial  year.  The 
same  stimulus  which  had  been  given  to 
Science  and  Art  by  the  Local  Taxation 
Act  had  led  to  the  opening  of  a  number 
of  new  local  technical  schools,  and  the 
Department  made  a  certain  grant  towards 

3  H  2 
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the  erection  of  tboae  Bchoole.  The  de~ 
crease  of  salaries  referred  to  was  due  to 
rotircmeots  from  posts  which  were  not 
going  to  be  tilled  up,  thoug'h  this  did  not 
mean  leas  efficiencjr  in  tho  staff.  Then, 
as  to  the  increase  in  the  purchase 
of  Science  and  Art  Collections  for  the 
MuBBumB  and  for  circulation,  the  hon. 
Baronet  noticed  there  had  bceo  an  incretieo 
of  £2,700.  That  was  the  eiaet  amounf 
previously  knocked  off  thia  Vote  for  the 
purchase  of  objects  for  the  Museums  aud 
for  their  circulation  throughout  the 
country.  The  Treasury  consented  to  put 
back  the  amount  which  the  late  Chau- 
cellor  of  tlie  Exchequer  knocked  off  at  a 
time  when  ho  was  somewhat  hard  up. 
The  £2,700  had  been  restored,  which 
simply  meaut  that  things  were  put  back 
as  they  were  about  three  years  ago,  in 
order  that  the  Department  should  have 
an  adequate  Vole  for  purchases  and  for 
the  circulation  of  works  of  Art  in  all  the 
towns  of  the  country  where  Museums 
existed.  The  increase  in  copying  was 
one  which  must  necessarily  arise  with  an 
increase  of  work.  As  to  artisans  and 
labourers,  he  found  that  at  South  Ken- 
sington there  were  a  few  men  working 
very  long  hours,  some  of  them  16  hours  a 
day.  The  matter  was  laid  before  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  and  i^tops 
were  taken  to  have  that  condition  of 
affairs  altered  by  not  only  lessening  the  , 
number  of  hours  worked  by  the  artisans  \ 
and  labourers  so  as  to  bring  them  down  , 
four  or  five  hours  a  week,  but  also  to  in- 
crease tlie  wages,  and  to  bring  them  up  to 
the  proper  Trade  Uniou  scale. 

•SirF.S.  POWELL  (Wigau)  said, that  ! 
two  or  three  years  ago  he  called  attention  ■ 
to  the  scandalous  provision  made  for  the 
exhibition  of  students'  work  neut  from  ' 
schools  in  the  Provinces.  He  had  now 
heartily  to  acknowledge  his  indebtedness 
to  the  Department  for  tho  steps  they  had 
taken  to  remedy  that  defect,  and  for  tiie  i 
excellent  arrangements  they  had  now  < 
made  for  the  exhibition  of  these  works.    I 

Vote  agreed  to. 

2.    £87,500,  to 
British  Museum. 

•Sir  R.  temple  desired  to  call 
attention  to  the  fact  that  the  Vote  showed 
a  decrease  as  compared  with  last  year, 
though  the  general  impressioti  of  the 
public  would  be  that  more  funds  would 
Mr.  Acland 


mplete  the  sum  for 


I  be  required  towards  the  expenditure  on 
'  material  for  this  magnificent  NationaJ 
Institution.  The  amount  had  fallea 
from  £1 16,000  to  £1 15,000  and  thongb 
that  was  but  a  slight  decrease,  still  eren 
'  the  sliglitest  decrease  was  disappointing^ 
when  one  might  have  expected  the  very 
opposite. 

•The  SECRETARY  to  tbb  TREA- 
SURY (Sir  J.  T.  HiBBERT,  Oldham) 
said,  the  decrease  was  in  salaries  and 
wages,  and  not  in  purchases. 

•SiK  K.  TEMPLE  did  not  agree, 
because  ho  found  that  purchasea  and 
acquisitions  showed  a  falling  off  from 
£22,000  to  £20,000.  The  general  idea 
was  that,  instead  of  less,  they  required 
larger  grants  for  acquiring  material  for 
this  magnificent  Institution.  The  Vote 
for  the  Natural  History  Museum  atSoutb 
Kensington,  which  was  the  next  in 
importance  to  the  British  Museum,  also 
showed  a  slight  decrease.  South  Keo- 
singtou  Museum  was  really  one  of  the 
bright  ornaments  of  our  nation,  and  one 
would  have  thought  that  an  increasing 
Vote  would  hove  been  allowed  year 
after  year.  He  was  sure  the  British 
taxpayer  would  not  grudge  the 
amount  for  such  an  Institution,  South 
Kensington  was  in  the  hands  of  some 
of  the  best  scientists  of  the  day, 
and  one  would  hope  that  due 
appreciation  would  be  shown  for  this 
work  in  the  shape  of  an  increased  money 
grant.  Taking  the  two  Mosenma 
together,  the  grants  on  the  aggregate 
showed  a  falling  off  of  from  £161,000  to 
£160,000.  He  hoped  they  should  bear 
some  explanation  on  the  point. 

•Sir  J.  T.  HIBBERT  said,  there  was, 
he  admitted,  a  slight  decrease  in  the 
amount  allowed  for  purchases  for  the 
British  Museum  proper,  hut  that  was 
duo  to  the  fact  that  in  1892-3  there  was 
a  special  grant  of  £1,500,  which  did 
DOC  re-appear  in  the  current  year.  But 
though  there  was  a  decrease  in  that 
item  for  the  British  Museum,  there  was  a 
considerable  increase  in  the  Natural 
History  Museum.  A  purchase  had  been 
made  of  a  valuable  collodion  of  insects, 
which  was  considered  a  good  purchase, 
and  was  much  appreciated  by  the  Trustees 
of  the  British  Musenm.  It  would  be  a 
matter  of  great  satisfaction  for  the  Com- 
mittee to  know  that  the  number  of  visitor* 
to  the  Institution  had  increased. 
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Mr.  TOMLINSON  (Preston)  asked  salaries   was   due   to   the  fact  that  the 

whether  the  increase  had  heen  in  the  daj  Director  who  had  retired  did  not  receive 

or  evening  attendances  ?  a   salary,  but  a  gratuity  for  services  he 

•Sir  J.  T.  HIBBERT  :  It  is  in  the  rendered. 

day  attendance  chiefly.             ,     ,       ,  Mr.  BURNS    (Battersoa)   expressed 

tMR    K.     lEMFLE    remarked,    that  the  hope  that  the  Financial  Secretary  to 

whereas  the  amount  for  the  purchase  of  ^^^   Treasury    would   consult   with   the 

acquisitions   had   risen   from   £4,900  to  pj^g^  Commissioner  of  Works  in  order  to 

£6,900,  yet,  ^an  passu  with  that,  the  g^    whether     the    approaches    to     the 

amount  for  the  purchase  of  pictures  had  National  Portrait  Gallery  could  not  be 

fallen  ^^^^/^^^OO  to  £4,300  ?  improved    by   taking  away    entirely  or 

biR  F.  b.  POWELL  said,  that  some  getting  back  the  ugly  railings  opposite 

years  ago  they  had  a  discussion  about  St.  Martin's  Church, 

attendance  m  the  evening,  and  it   was  TmTTTr.T»-r.orr. 

agreed  to  allow  the  British  Museum  to  ^^«  J-  T.  HIBBERT  said,  that  the 

remain  open  in  the  evening.     He  should  "uggestion  of  the  hon.  Gentleman  should 

be  glad  to  hear  whether  many  had  availed  ^ceive  consideration, 

themselves  of  this  opportunity  ?  Vote  agreed  to. 

•Sir  J.  T.  HIBBERT   said,  that  in  ^      ^,,^^0 

1891  the  attendance  in  the  evening  was  ^  f    ^^^f^^^  ^o  complete  the  sum  for 

40,149  ;  in  1892,  40,649.  Scientific  Investigation,  &c. 

Vote  agreed  to.  ^^'  TOMLINSON  asked  whether  a 

larger  amount    might   not   properly   be 

3.  £6,382,  to  complete    the   sum  for  made  to  the  Royal  Geographical  Society  ? 
National  Gallery.  He  saw  the  sum  of  £4,000  was  allowed 

Mr.  TOMLINSON  said,  he  had  heard  ^  *H®  ^^^^^^  Society.     No  one   would 

it  stated  that  purchases  of  pictures  had  ^f^  *^»^,  ^?»  *  ^*«'  amount,  considering 

been  restricted  on  the  ground  that  there  **^®  ^f  "^  ^^**  ^^^  ^?  ^®  ^^"•-   /la^i^g 

was   no   immediate   accommodation    for  ^^S^''^  *^^*^f  ^^^  importance  of  proper 

their  exhibition.     It  would  be  very  much  geographical      investigation      and      the 

to  be  regretted  if  good  opportunities  for  admirable  work  which  was  done  by  the 

purchasing  valuable  pictures   were   lost  r^^^V,  geographical    Society,    it    was 

merely  because  there  were  no  means  to  desirable  for  the  Government  to  consider 

exhibit  them  at  once.  whether  the  time  had  not  arrived  when  a 

rri rtrr  A  xTo-r^T  t  /\t%                   t:*v  larger  grant  should  not  be  made  to  that 

The  chancellor  op  the   EX-  o    •  *®     rpi                    j     u* -c     1 

oTJT?rvTTT?D  /o-    w   TT     ^            T^    1    \  Socicty.     Thore  was  uo  doubt  if  a  laTgeT 

CHEQUER  (S.r  W.  HARConRT  Derby)  ^^^J^  ^^^^         ^^  j^  ^^^j^  ^^  ^. 

Mid,  It  had  long  been  felt  that  the  space  ^    ^^„^^^    calculated    to    produce    the 

in  the  National  Gallery  was  inadequate,  .     .          'ui    u      £***{.•            * 

J                        a.     t.  J    I.               J      ^  greatest  possible  benefit  to  this  country, 

and  arrangements   had    been    made    to  »  jj^     gy^j^g  ^;^^^^^,     ^^^^^    (^^ 

obtain   further  space   by  the  additional  Secretary   to  the   Treasury   would  dis- 

accommodation  which  would  be  afforded  •    •     ^     i   *                 •  ^                      t 

A    TkiT-iii-     1       rni-          ^     ..•          if  criminate   between  assistance  given  for 

at   MiUbank.     The   restriction   of    pur-  i                u-     i       j      •     *.-£ 

,                      xL       J        1                 ^  J  ^  real  geographical  and  scientific  purposes 

chases  was  rather  due,  he  suspected,  to  !•*                      *      -n^uij 

.    c              t1         f               r         '  qqJ  assistance  given  to    Mashonaland, 

^                  P      *  ostensibly  in  the  interests  of  science,  but 

Vote  agreed  to.  really  in  the  interests  of  syndicates  of 

4.  £736,  to   complete    the   sum    for  P*  7  P 

National  Portrait  Gallery.  •SiR  R-    TEMPLE   said,    that    there 

«o       T^     r^^-^w^T-T^        .       -.             t  was  no  Society  which  did  more  useful 

•Sib  R.   temple   pointed  out  that  ^^^^     ^^^^    ^^^    r      ,    Geographical 

there  was  a  fall  m  salaries  from  £2,200  «Qcietv 

to  £1,700.     No  doubt  there  was  some  rr.^m,r  th^to^ti^t 

good  reason  for  the  decrease.  ^^-    TOMLINSON    was    sure    the 

Mr.    LODER     (Brighton)     inquired  P^OP^®  ^^  this  country  would    not  look 

when  the  National  Portrait  Gallery  was  ^o^^^J  "P0°  *^e  efforts  made   in   South 

likely  to  be  finished  ?  ^"^a   to   open    up   new    markets    and 

•Sib  J.  T.  HIBBERT  could  not  give  promote  the  interests  of  this  country, 

any  definite  reply  as  to  when  the  work  Mr.  BURNS  :  I  am   very  glad  that 

would  be  finished.     The  decrease  in  the  my  shot  hit  the  target. 
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•Mr.  PAUL  (Edinburgh,  S.)  would 
oppose  auj  grants  to  this  Rojal  Geo- 
graphical Society  unless  and  until  it 
admitted  women  as  Fellows. 

•Sir  J.  T.  HIBBERT  said,  the  points 
raised  should  receive  consideration,  but 
no  application  had  been  received  for  an 
increase  in  the  grant. 

Vote  agreed  to. 

6.     £49,000,  to  complete  the  sum  for 
Universities  and  Colleges,  Great  Britain. 

•Mr.  C ARVELL  WILLIAMS  (Notts, 
Mansfield)  :  The  Committee  will  remem- 
ber that  in  the  latter  part  of  1891  King's 
College  and  University  College  en- 
deavoured to  obtain  a  Charter  for  a  new 
London  University,  of  which  they  would 
have  been  the  dominating  constituent?. 
Happily,  as  I  and  many  others  think, 
the  scheme  for  creating  the  Albert  Uni- 
versity failed,  and  it  is,  therefore,  not 
necessary  for  me  to  enter  into  that  con- 
troversy on  the  present  occasion.  I 
refer  to  it  because  of  the  fact  that  during 
the  discussion  great  surprise  was  ex- 
pressed at  the  discovery  that  King's 
College  was  in  receipt  of  a  Parlia- 
mentary grant  of  £15,000  a  year.  The 
surprise  was  due  to  the  fact  that,  whereas, 
by  passing  the  University  Tests  Aboli- 
tion Act  of  1871,  the  Legislature  had 
abolished  all  religious  tests  and  dis- 
abilities at  the  National  Universities,  Par- 
liament had  accorded  national  support  to 
an  Institution  in  which  those  tests  and 
disabilities  exist  and  are  rigorously  en- 
forced. The  original  Charter  of  King's 
College  declared  that  the  College  was 
established  as  a  College  **  In  which  in- 
struction in  the  doctrines  and  duties  of 
Christianity,  as  taught  by  the  Church  of 
England,  should  be  for  ever  combined,  with 
Other  useful  branches  of  education;"  and 
the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  for  the 
time  being,  was  appointed  Visitor.  1 1  was 
further  declared  that  no  person  who  was 
not  a  member  of  the  Church  of  England 
should  be  competent  to  fill  any  office  in 
the  College,  except  the  Professorships 
of  Oriental  Literature  and  Modern 
Languages.  I  am  aware  that  that 
Charter  is  not  now  in  force ;  but 
in  1882  King's  College  obtained  an  Act 
of  re-incorporation,  and  that  Act  dis- 
tinctly re-affirmed  its  Church  of  Eng- 
land character,  and  also  maintained  the 
religious  test.     I  cannot  speak  from  my 


own  knowledge,  but  I  am  told  that  these 
provisions  of  the  Charter  are  rigorously 
carried  out,  so  that  all  officials,  from  the 
highest  to  the  lowest,  must  be  members 
of  the  Church  of  England.  I  am  also 
informed  that  the  Archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury has  a  voice  in  all  the  College 
appointments.  There  are  about  12 
Colleges  in  all  which  participate  in  the 
grant  of  £15,000  a  year  annually  voted 
by  Parliament,  and  it  is  the  only 
denominational  College  in  the  list.  How 
came  it  to  find  a  place  there  ?  In  1889 
the  late  Government  included  in  the 
Estimates  for  the  first  time  a  Vote  of 
£15,000  for  University  Colleges  io 
Great  Britain,  and  by  a  Treasury 
Minute,  dated  March  11  in  that  year, 
they  appointed  a  Committee  of  four 
persons  to  advise  them  as  to  the  best 
mode  of  distributing  the  grant.  That 
Minute  named  certain  Colleges  as 
claimants,  and  among  them  was  King*s 
College.  The  Committee  proposeil  that 
grants  of  various  sums,  ranging  from 
£500  to  £1,800  should  be  paid 
to  12  Colleges,  and  King's  College 
was  set  down  for  £1,700,  which 
it  has  since  annually  received.  Last 
year  the  same  Government  appointed 
a  second  Committee,  to  report  as  to  the 
results  of  the  grants,  and  to  consider 
whether  they  might  be  advantageously 
increased,  diminished,  or  withheld. 
That  Committee  recommended,  not  only 
that  the  grants  should  be  continued  to 
each  College  until  the  expiration  of  five 
years  from  the  date  at  which  they  com- 
menced, but  that  there  should  be  a 
substantial  addition  to  the  total  amount — 
that,  in  fact,  it  should  be  doubled.  They 
also  proposed  a  new  scale  of  payment,  and 
had  it  been  adopted  King's  College  would 
have  received,  not  £1,700  a  year,  but 
more  than  double  that  amount,  or  £t3,500. 
For  reasons  with  which  I  am  unacquainted, 
the  Government  did  not  adopt  the  re- 
commendation of  the  Committee,  and  so 
the  amount  has  continued  to  be  as  at  the 
beginning  ;  the  Vote  now  before  the 
Committee  being  £15,000,  of  which 
King's  College  will  receive  £1,700. 
Now,  there  is  a  passage  in  the  Report  of 
this  second  Committee  which  has  an  im- 
portant bearing  on  the  question  I  desire 
to  raise  upon  the  Vote.  The  following 
appears  as  an  addendum  to  the  Report : — 

"We  have  not  dissented  from  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  Committee  that  King's  Col* 
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I  wish  to  elicit  from  the  Government  an 
expression  of  opinion  on  the  subject,  and 
to  obtain  an  assurance  that  it  shall  be 
dealt  with,  not  by  a  Departmental  Com- 
mittee, but  on  the  responsibility  of  the 
Government  and  of  this  House.  The 
Committee  will  have  observed  that  I 
have  said  nothing  in  disparagement  of 
King's  College  as  an  educational  institu- 
tion. But  however  efficient  it  may  be, 
and  however  useful,  it  is  disqualified  for 
receiving  Parliamentary  support  by  the 
fact  that  it  belongs,  not  to  the  nation  or 
the  public,  but  to  a  single  religious  body. 
The  founders  of  King's  College  Avere 
fully  entitled  to  give  it  a  denominational 
character  it*  they  thought  fit ;  but  they 
must  submit  to  the  disadvantages,  as 
well  as  enjoy  the  advantages,  of  de- 
nominationalism.  They  have  had  the 
opportunity  of  abandoning  religious  tests, 
and  of  throwing  their  doors  as  wide  open 
as  those  of  the  other  Colleges  which  share 
this  grant.  They  were  recommended  to 
do  so  by  an  authority  of  great  weight — 
I  refer  to  the  Duke  of  Devonshire's  Com- 
mittee on  Scientific  Instruction,  from 
whose  Report  I  quote  this  passage — 


lege,  Ix)ndon,  should  be  included  in  the  grant 
to  University  Colleges,  because  we  understand 
that  questions  of  general  policy  have  not  been 
referrc<l  to  this  Committee.  But  we  desire  to 
reconl  our  view  that  King's  College,  being  by 
its  constitution  a  strictly  denominational  insti- 
tution, so  far  as  relates  to  its  Governing  Body 
and  its  teaching  staff,  stands  in  a  position 
differing  from  that  of  the  other  Colleges  dealt 
with  in  this  Report ;  and  we  reserve  our  ©wn 
freetlom  of  action  on  the  subject,  as  Members  of 
the  House  of  Commons,  in  case  the  question  of 
the  right  of  King's  College  to  participate  in  the 
grant  should  hereafter  be  raised  in  Parliament.'' 

That  note  has  attached  to  it  these  signa- 
tures "  H.  E.  Roscoe  ;  J.  Bryce."  I  am 
heartily  glad  that  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Duchy  has  put  on  record  his  opinion  on 
this  subject,  and  has  reserved  his  freedom 
of  action  in  the  matter,  and  I  now 
confidently  look  to  him  to  use  his  in- 
fluence  with  the  Government  of  which 
he  is  so  efficient  a  Member  to  induce  them 
to  give  effect  to  the  view  thus  expressed. 
I  am  also  glad  that  the  hon.  Baronet  the 
Member  for  South  Manchester  has  done 
the  same,  because  he  has  the  advantage 
of  even  greater  freedom  than  the  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Duchy.  This  is  not  a  case 
in  which  vested  interests  stand  in  the 
way  of  a  change ;  nor  can  any  cry  of 
confiscation,  or  spoliation,  be  reasonably 
raised.  The  Treasury  Minute,  July  1, 
1889,  after  stating  that  if  the  grant  is 
continued  it  should  be  liable  to  be  re- 
viewed every  five  years,  proceeded  to 
say  that — 

"  My  Lords  are  anxious  clearly  to  establish 
the  principle  that  no  College  is  to  have  a  vested 
right  to  share,  even  for  a  limited  number  of 
yearsJ,  in  the  sums  votetl  by  Parliament.  On 
the  contrary,  each  College  should  be  considered 
as  liable  to  be  excluded  at  any  time  from  fur- 
ther participation  in  the  grant,  if  it  should 
appear  to  the  Treasury  that,  from  any  cause, 
it  has  ceased  to  be  deserving  of  support  from 
the  National  Exchequer.  But  any  change  must 
be  made  in  connection  with  the  Estimate,  and 
be  brought  under  the  notice  of  Parliament." 

And,  as  I  have  already  said,  the  second 
Treasury  Minute  also  asked  the  Com- 
mittee to  consider  whether  the  grants 
should  bo  increased,  diminished,  or  with- 
held. Parliament  is,  therefore,  quite  free 
to  act  in  the  matter ;  and  this  Govern- 
ment is  also  free,  as  not  having  been  a 
party  to  the  present  arrangement.  I, 
however,  do  not  propose  any  harsh  or 
precipitate  action,  and,  therefore,  do  not 
wish  the  grant  to  King's  College  to  be 
withheld  this  year.  But  as  the  term 
of  five  years,  for  which  it  was 
promised,  is  approaching  its  termination, 


"  With  regard  to  King's  College,  we  would 
further  suggest  that  the  College  should  apply 
for  a  new  Charter,  or  for  an  Act  of  Parliament, 
with  a  view  of  cancelling  the  proprietary  rights 
of  its  shareholders,  and  of  abolishing  all  religious 
restrictions  (so  far  as  any  such  exist)  ou  the 
selection  of  Professors  of  Science,  and  on  the 
privileges  extending  to  students  of  Science.  We 
consider  that  any  grant  of  nubli/^  money  which 
may  he  made  to  lling's  College  should  be  can- 
ditional  on  ttuch  a  re-coni(titvtion  of  the  College 
as  should  effect  these  objects.^^ 

The  Commissioners  who  so  expressed 
themselves  were  not  Liberationists, 
and  certainly  were  not  opponents  of 
King's  College ;  for  they  included,  besides 
the  then  Duke  of  Devonshire,  the  Mar- 
quess of  Lansdowne ;  Professor  Miller,  a 
Professor  of  King's  College  ;  Professor 
Stokes,  and  Sir  J.  Lubbock.  This 
weighty  advice  of  the  Commissioners 
was  not  taken  ;  for,  when  King's  College 
obtained  its  new  Act  of  Incorporation, 
these  restrictions  were  not,  as  they  then 
might  have  been,  removed,  and  the 
authorities  of  King's  College  deliberately 
resolved  to  remain  a  denominational 
institution.  They  had  a  right,  if 
they  thought  fit,  to  disregard  this 
plainly-expressed  opinion  of  the  Com- 
missioners ;  but  there  were  two  other 
bodies  who  ought  not  to  have  ignored 
it  —  I    mean     the     Committee     which 
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recommeniled  this  grant  to  King's 
College  and  the  Government  which 
adopted  their  recommendation.  I  think 
that  these  are  facts  which  should  be 
brought  under  the  notice  of  this  House 
before  it  renews  the  grant  even  for  a 
single  jear.  And  I  hope  that,  as  the  re- 
sult of  the  consideration  which  the  sub- 
ject deserves,  the  present  Government 
and  the  present  Parliament  will  by  their 
future  action  re-affirm  the  great  principle 
that  Universities  and  Colleges  claiming 
public  support  should,  in  the  language 
of  the  University  Tests  Abolition  Act 
of  1871,  be  "freely  accessible  to  the 
nation/' 

Mu.  ACLAND  :  My  hon.  Friend  has 
called  attention  to  a  subject  which  has 
more  than  once  engaged  the  attention  of 
the  Government.  As  he  says,  the  grant 
was  not  absolutely  promised,  but  it  was 
indicated  that  at  the  end  of  five  years  the 
present  arrangement  would  cease.  It  is 
perfectly  true  that  the  Charter  which 
was  laid  on  the  Table  of  the  House  a 
year  or  two  ago,  which  gave  King's 
College,  or  proposed  to  give  it,  an  estab- 
lished position  in  relation  to  the  new 
London  University,  was  largely  affected 
by  the  condition  of  King's  College  in 
relation  to  the  demands  made  upon  its 
Professors  and  officers  in  regard  to  their 
being  members  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land, and  I  have  no  doubt  myself  that, 
among  other  causes  of  dissatisfaction 
which  caused  the  withdrawal  of  the 
Charter,  that  was  a  very  important  one. 
But,  of  course,  that  is  not  the  question 
immediately  under  our  consideration. 
We  have  to  note  that  when  it  was  pro- 
posed to  increase  the  grant  to  these 
University  Colleges,  two  Members  of 
this  House — the  hon.  Member  for  Man- 
chester (Sir  H.  Roscoe)  and  the  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Duchy  (Mr.  Bryce)  did 
place  on  record  their  view  that  King's 
College,  being  by  its  constitution  a 
strictly  Denominational  Institution  as  far 
as  relates  to  its  Governing  Body  and  teach- 
ing staff,  stands  in  a  position  differing 
from  that  of  other  Colleges  dealt  with  in 
this  Report.  If  we  take  our  great  Uni- 
versities and  the  Welsh  Colleges,  and  all 
the  other  University  Colleges  which  get 
grants  from  Parliament,  there  is  no 
doubt  the  position  is  an  exceptional  one. 
In  the  King's  College  (London)  Act, 
1882,  which  gives  the  Charter,  it  is 
stated — and  no   doubt   it  is  the  fact — 

Mr.  Carvell  Wilhams 


that  no  person  in  King's  College  who  is 
not  a  member  of  the  Church  of  England 
shall  be  competent  to  fill  any  office  in 
the  College  except  the  Professorship  of 
Oriental  Literature   and  Oriental    Lan* 
guage.       That,   of    course,  means   that 
whereas  at  Oxford,  Cambridge,  and  else- 
where  no   such  demand  is   made  for  a 
Professor    of    Science,  a    Professor    of 
Ancient  Languages,  or  Political  Economy, 
and  the  like.  King's  College  stands  alone 
in  that  particular,  and  in  demanding  that 
such   Professors  shall  declare  they    are 
members    of    the   Church    of   England 
before  they  can  receive  an  appointment. 
I  do  not  think  it  is  necessary  to  enter 
into  this  matter  in  a  controversial  spirit 
My  hon.  Friend  has  stated  it  in  a  per- 
fectly reasonable  and  fair   way,  and  I 
can   only    say    that    the     Government 
will   carefully  consider    the  matter    on 
the     lines     which     he     has    indicated, 
both   in    view   of    any   increase   of   the 
grant    or   possible   modification   of    the 
conditions  under  which  the  grant  may  be 
received.     I    understand    he    does    not 
complain  of  the  five  years'  arrangement ; 
therefore,  there  is  no  actual  complaint  of 
the  Estimates  now,  but  he  wishes  us  to 
look  into  that  matter,  as  we  shall  do  very 
carefully,  in  the  future. 

•Sir  F.  S.  POWELL  (Wigan)  said,  be 
had  given  notice  to  move  a  reduction  of 
the  Vote,  but  he  should  not  proceed 
with  that  Motion,  confining  himself  to  a 
few  general  observations,  his  remarks 
applying  more  particularly  to  the  Welsh 
Colleges.  First  of  all,  he  wished  to  say 
one  or  two  brief  words  respecting  King's 
College.  He  thought  the  recommenda- 
tions or  suggestions  which  had  been 
quoted  would  have  carried  more  weight 
if  they  had  come  from  Members  of 
different  political  Parties.  His  hon. 
Friend  the  Member  for  Manchester  and 
the  Chancellor  of  the  Duchy  were  both 
justly  eminent  Members,  but  they  were 
of  one  particular  Party.  He  thought  it 
was  rather  unfortunate  there  should  not 
have  been  reconmiendations  from  both 
sides ;  for  more  weight  would  have  been 
attached  to  recommendations  so  origi- 
nated. He  thought  there  was  also  a 
broad  distinction  between  King's  College 
and  these  new  Colleges.  King's  College 
was  an  existing  Institution  with  an 
ancient  constitution  when  these  new 
Colleges  were  established,  and  it  was 
not   unnatural  that  these  latter  should 
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be  based  on  what  some  regarded  as  a 
wider  and  more  liberal  foundation.     Con- 
sidering  that   only    the    previous  night 
the    House   declared   in   favour  of    de- 
nominational teaching  in  Ireland  in  con- 
nection with  Training  Colleges,  it  was  a 
rather  hard  measure  that  the  members  of 
the  Church  of  England,  only  a  few  hours 
afterwards,  should  be  exposed  to  difficul- 
ties and  embarrassments  in  their  career. 
He  did  not  understand  that  the  restric- 
tions   which    referred    to   the   teaching 
staff  of  King's  College  had  occasioned 
the  slightest  difficulty  to  those  who  were 
taught.    As  regarded  University  Colleges, 
especially  in  connection  with  University 
Colleges  in  Wales,  he  felt  anxious  to  make 
his  position  perfectly  clear.    He  was  by  no 
means  antagonistic  to  University  Colleges. 
On  the  contrary,  he  had  borne  a  humble 
but  most  energetic  part  in  the  foundation 
of  the  Yorkshire  College  at  Leeds,  and 
was   a   member   of    the    Court   of    the 
Victoria  University,  which   had   to  deal 
with  these  most  promising,  hopeful,  and 
already  most  valuable  undertakings.    But 
what   occurred  to    him    was    this :  that 
they  ought  to  have,  as  regarded  these 
University  Colleges,  further  particulars, 
so  that  they  might  be  able  to  see  what 
w^ork  these  Institutions  were  doing.    The 
statement  as  to  these  Colleges  was  almost 
a  blank  ;  whereas  in  regard  to  the  Scotch 
Universities,   the   Royal    University   of 
Ireland,     and     the     Queen's     Colleges, 
Ireland,    the    fullest     information    was 
^ven     on     all     the     different     points. 
He  hoped   the  Government  would  next 
year  present  a  Report  from  which  they 
might  really  gather  what  had  been  done. 

Sir  J.  T.  HIBBERT  :  I  will  promise 
that  this  matter  shall  be  considered. 

•Sir  F.  S.  POWELL  hoped  the  word 
**  considered  '  would  be  taken  in  a  Par- 
liamentary sense,  and  that  it  would  lead 
to  action.  He  did  not  desire  a  meddling 
interference  with  these  Colleges — he 
should  deprecate  any  such  interference — 
but  he  thought  there  should  be  such  a 
statement  as  would  secure  public  con- 
fidence in  these  Institutions.  Then,  with 
regard  to  the  Welsh  Colleges,  perhaps 
he  might  be  permitted  to  make  some 
brief  remarks  respecting  Bangor.  Some 
weeks  ago  he  should  have  been  in- 
clined to  state  the  case  of  Miss  Hughes, 
who  was  the  head  of  the  women's  por- 
tion of  Bangor  College,  but  the  progress 


of  matters  had  been  such  that  her  posi- 
tion had  been  fully  established. 

•The  chairman  :  I  must  point  out 
to  the  hon.  Baronet  that  this,  being  a 
matter  of  internal  discipline,  cannot  be 
brought  forward  in  Committee  of 
Supply. 

Sir  F.  S.  POWELL  bowed  to  the 
Chairman's  ruling,  but  submitted  that 
the  conduct  of  the  teachers  of  this 
College,  which  was  maintained  out  of  the 
Vote,  with  reference  to  a  person  holding 
a  high  position,  was  a  matter  that  they 
might  discuss  in  Committee. 

The  chairman  :  I  think  not. 

•Sir  F.  S.  POWELL  said,  of  course, 
he  would  obey  the  ruling  of  the  Chair  ; 
but  perhaps  he  might  be  allowed  to  say 
that  Miss  Hughes's  character  was  en- 
tirely restored.  Though  he  was  not 
allowed  to  say  anything  on  this  subject, 
he  felt  that  those  who  guided  this  Col- 
lege, those  who  were  responsible  to  Par- 
liament for  the  administration  of  the  funds 
provided  by  this  Vote,  should  have  regard, 
and  very  careful  regard,  to  the  delicate 
character  of  their  duties  ;  for  when  they 
were  bringing  together  as  an  experiment 
young  men  and  young  women,  and  the 
mothers  of  England  were  asked  to 
send  their  daughters  to  a  College 
sustained  by  a  Parliamentary  Vote, 
they  were  entitled  to  be  thoroughly 
satisfied  that  the  most  anxious  care 
would  be  taken  as  regarded,  not  only 
the  teaching  and  discipline,  but  the 
formation  of  the  character  of  these 
young  persons.  There  was,  as  they  all 
knew,  a  considerable  number  of  young 
women  in  Cambridge,  but  they  were 
gathered  together  at  Girton  College  and 
Newnham  College,  and  some  slight 
difficulties  had  at  first  arisen  there,  but, 
at  the  same  time,  he  was  only  speaking 
of  the  fact  that  there  were 

♦The  CHAIRMAN  :  I  must  call  the 
hon.  Gentleman's  attention  to  the  fact 
that  they  are  not  in  this  Vote. 

•The  CHANCELLOR  of  the 
DUCHY  OP  LANCASTER  (Mr, 
Bryce,  Aberdeen,  S.)  :  As  the  hon. 
Member  has  made  that  statement,  I  feel 
bound  to  say  that  if  he  has  been 
informed  that  there  were  difficulties  at 
Girton  or  Newnham  he  has  been 
misinformed.  I  have  been  from  its 
first  foundation  one  of  the  Governing 
Body   of   Girton    College,   and    I    can 
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assure    him    that    no    difficulties    have 
arisen. 

•Sir  F.  S.  POWELL  would  not  carry 
the  point  any  further.  Another  ques- 
tion he  wished  to  ask  was,  how  many 
students  there  were  in  these  Welsh 
Colleges  ?  There  seemed  to  him  a  great 
contrast  in  the  numbers  between  the 
Welsh  Colleges  and  the  Victoria  Col- 
leges. In  the  Yorkshire  College  the 
number  was  1,110;  at  Bangor,  120; 
Aberystwith,  in  1891,  132  ;  and  what 
number  there  was  at  Cardiff  he  did  not 
know,  but  it  seemed  to  him  that  if  real 
good  work  was  to  be  carried  out  there 
must  be  a  considerable  enlargement  in 
the  number  of  students,  and  he  hoped  the 
increase  would  soon  take  place.  He  had  not 
spoken  in  a  hostile  spirit  with  reference 
to  these  Colleges,  for  he  hoped  and 
earnestly  desired  their  prosperity. 
Another  important  point  connected 
with  the  College  was,  how  many  students 
took  advantage  of  the  complete  curricu- 
lum, and  how  many  attended,  as  it  were, 
only  incidentally  and,  so  to  say,  as 
amateurs  ?  Another  question  was  whether 
there  were  any  means  for  recording  any 
comparison  bctweenithe  students  of  Welsh 
nativity  and  residence,  and  students  of 
other  nativity  and  other  residence  ?  It 
had  been  reported  of  some  of  the  Colleges 
that  they  were  greatly  frequented  by 
English  persons.  He  did  not  regret  that 
circumstance,  but  he  thought  the  Com- 
mittee should  have  cognisance  of  it,  as 
it  might  have  some  effect  on  the  delibera- 
tions of  Parliament  in  regard  to  the  Vote. 
Of  those  educated  at  these  Colleges,  he 
wished  to  know  how  many  were  men, 
and  how  many  were  women  ?  He  re- 
joiced to  see  the  attention  paid  to  the 
education  of  women  at  two  of  these 
Colleges.  Then  he  thought  they  should 
have  some  information  of  the  character 
of  the  entrance  examination,  and  the 
instruction  given  throughout.  The 
success  of  any  establishment  and  institu- 
tion must  depend  on  the  attainments  at 
the  entrance.  If  the  attainment  was 
inferior,  the  teaching  throughout  would 
follow  that  inferiority.  He  hoped  to 
hear  in  answer  to  his  remark  that  there 
was  an  effective  examination  and  entrance 
in  order  to  made  certain  that  the  students 
were  qualified  to  take  advantage  of  the 
instruction  given  in  these  Colleges.  He 
should  then  wish  to  know  how  many 
•tudents    in    these  Colleges    had    taken 
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degrees  in  the  University  of  London? 
In  Manchester  there  was  a  great 
desire  to  have  the  examinations  by 
teachers  at  the  College  where  the  in- 
struction was  given  to  the  students,  and 
this  was  one  reason  for  the  application 
for  the  Charter.  He  hoped  someone 
in  charge  of  the  Vote  would  be  able  to 
inform  them  what  were  the  number  of 
degrees  won  by  the  students  at  the 
London  University.  The  only  other 
point  he  desired  to  mention  was  the  fees 
paid  by  the  students.  He  himself  was 
entirely  ignorant  of  the  scale  of  fees  paid, 
but  they  had  an  important  bearing  on 
the  financial  position  of  any  University, 
and  no  University  could  prosper  without 
being  in  possession  of  considerable  funds. 
Thanking  the  Committee  for  the  patience 
with  which  they  had  heard  him,  he  only 
wished  further  to  say  that  he  had  not 
made  these  remarks  in  a  hostile  spirit, 
because  he  hoped  that  a  career  of  pro- 
sperity was  before  the  University 
Colleges. 

Mr.  ACLAND  :  I  think  I  had  better 
answer  the  points  raised  by  the  hon. 
Baronet  at  once.  Certainly,  in  relation  to 
the  Colleges,  my  hon.  Friend  has  a  very 
reasonable  and  real  right  to  speak,  as  few 
men  have  taken  more  intense  interest  in 
them  than  he  has  himself.  I  will  not 
touch  the  general  question  further  than 
to  say  that  questions  of  internal  discipline 
are  not  matters  with  which  we,  as  a  Go- 
vernment, ought  to  interfere  ;  we  think 
that  so  long  as  a  College  goes  on  reason 
ably  and  satisfactorily  in  general  educa- 
tion the  Education  Department  is  not 
called  on  to  look  into  questions  of  in- 
ternal discipline.  You  must  trust  the 
College  authorities  to  do  their  duty,  and 
until  you  have  grave  reason  to  suppose 
that  they  are  not  doing  so  you  would  not 
be  justified  in  considering  the  withdrawal 
of  the  grant.  This  is  the  first  time  the 
Vice  President  has  been  asked  to  extend 
the  Vote,  and  I  can  only  say  I  echo 
what  my  right  hon.  Friend  the  Secre- 
tary to  the  Treasury  has  said,  that 
we  have  enough  material — and  the 
authorities  of  the  College  will  assist  us 
in  this  matter — to  lay  before  the  House 
in  another  year  some  adequate  Report  on 
many  of  the  points  raised,  as  to  the  men 
and  women  students,  as  to  the  numbers, 
the  degrees,  and  generally  such  an  ac- 
count of  each  College  as  Parliament  is 
thoroughly   entitled  to  see.     As  to  the 
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English  and  Welsh  Colleges,  I  think  I 
ought  to  say  the  number  of  day  students 
in  the  first  iDstanee  are  between  600  and 
700  ;  and  if  we  take  the  Yorkshire  Col- 
leges, the  day  classes  are  something  over 
300.  The  work  at  the  Welsh  Colleges 
and  the  increase  of  students  has  been  of 
a  most  remarkable  character.  I  am  not 
able  to  give  the  number  of  London 
degrees,  and  for  details  of  that  sort  we 
must  wait  for  the  Report  I  have  pro- 
mised. I  can  say  the  Welsh  Colleges 
are  doing  as  rapidly  increasing  and  good 
work  as  the  English  Colleges,  and  when 
they  get,  as  we  hope  they  may  now  get, 
some  arrangement  of  their  own  in  connec- 
tion with  the  University,  I  have  the 
fullest  possible  confidence  that  every  one 
of  these  three  Colleges  will  develop  and 
increase  even  more  rapidly  than  before. 

Sir  a.  ROLLIT  (Islington,  S.)  said, 
that  as  allusion  had  been  made  to  King^s 
College,  and  some  criticism  had  been 
directeil  to  the  denominational  character 
of  the  College,  and  as  no  one  connected 
with  the  College  had  replied  to  them,  he 
thought  he  ought  to  say  a  few  words. 
He  would  not  go  into  the  question  of 
denominational  education,  though  he 
thought  what  was  said  last  night  in 
regard  to  the  Training  Colleges  in  Ire- 
land was  perfectly  relevant.  The 
Queen^s  Colleges  were  denominational. 
According  to  the  district  in  which  they 
were  placed,  there  the  religious  denomi- 
nation of  that  locality  was  prevalent. 
For  instance,  Belfast  was  distinctly  Pres- 
byterian ;  Cork  was  almost  entirely 
Roman  Catholic,  and  a  denominational 
character,  as  was  natural,  was  given  to 
those  Colleges.  As  to  King's  College, 
not  only  did  students  come  from  all  parts 
of  the  world,  but  he  did  not  know  any 
College  or  school  where  the  religious 
character  of  the  College  was  more 
diverse.  Persons  of  all  religions  were 
educated  in  common  at  King's  College, 
and  he  need  scarcely  add  that  in  these 
days  a  Conscience  Clause  not  only  ex- 
isted, but  was  rigidly  acted  upon,  so  that 
all  the  benefits  of  a  high  education  were 
given  without  the  disadvantage  of  any 
encroachment  on  the  religious  opinions  of 
any  student.  He  preferred  to  leave  that 
question,  and  to  say  they  were  prepared 
to  report  fully  and  regularly  on  the 
character  of  their  work.  So  far  as  the 
education  given  was  concerned,  the 
higher  class  work  was  well  performed, 


and  in  one  instance  it  would  be  impos- 
sible to  improve  on  the  work  done  at 
King's  College — he  meant  the  instruction 
given  in  Civil  Service  work ;  it  had  been 
extremely  useful  to  the  large  class  of 
students  who  had  to  get  their  knowledge 
how  and  as  best  they  could.  He  regretted 
to  be  compelled  to  admit  that  by  no 
means  as  many  of  their  students  went  to 
their  own  University  of  London  as  they 
should  wish.  It  had  been  his  personal 
desire  to  stimulate  that  in  every  possible 
way,  and  to  ally  the  College  as  much  as 
possible  with  the  University.  The 
whole  question,  they  must  remember,  of 
education  in  London  had  been  in  solu- 
tion ;  they  were'looking  anxiously  for  the 
Report  of  the  Royal  Commission,  which 
he  presumed  they  would  get  about 
December,  and  he  hoped  one  of  the 
elements  of  that  Report  would  be  a  closer 
association  with  the  L^niversity,  which 
was  the  only  means  of  doing  a  good 
teaching  work  in  London.  The  Parlia- 
mentary grants  had  been  extremely  use- 
ful, and  he  did  not  know  how  they  could 
have  carried  on  the  work  at  King's 
College  without  them.  Their  teaching 
staff,  also,  had  made  great  sacrifices  in 
order  to  continue  the  work,  and  he  hoped 
the  time  might  come  when,  instead  of 
£15,000,  a  larger  grant  might  be  made 
for  higher  education.  Everything 
pointed  to  the  greater  cost  of  modem 
scientific  education.  They  must  have 
equipment,  appliances,  modern  labora- 
tories, and  the  like,  both  for  teaching 
and  examination  purposes,  which  rendered 
the  cost  infinitely  greater  than  in  the  old 
days,  when  the  education  was  of  a  clas- 
sical character,  extremely  useful  in  its 
way.  And  he  would  point  out  as  a 
suggestion  for  more  help  what  might, 
perhaps,  surprise  the  Committee.  The 
encouragement  given  by  other  nations  to 
higher  education  was  remarkable.  In 
the  case  of  Germany  the  fees  paid  by 
the  students  at  all  the  Universities  in  the 
country  did  not  amount  to  the  sum  paid 
by  the  students  attending  King's  College 
in  London,  and  that  meant  a  great  State 
subsidy,  and  it  was  a  sacrifice  that  was 
economical  and  most  amply  repaid. 
Take  the  case  of  what  had  been  done  at 
Strasbourg,  since  the  war.  That  Uni- 
versity had  risen  until  it  consisted  of 
some  eight  departments,  each  of  which 
was  better  than  anything  they  had  here  ; 
and  when  they  found  competing  nations 
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doing  that  class  of  work,  and  showing 
the  effect  of  that  work  in  their  every- 
day industry,  it  ought  to  be  followed. 
He  had  only  one  word  to  say  in  con- 
clusion, and  that  was  in  regard  to 
secondary  instruction.  This  work  would 
not  be  complete  until,  by  a  process  of 
selection,  the  poorest  clever  boys  and 
girls  were  enabled  to  rise,  first,  to  these 
Colleges,  and,  ultimately,  to  the  attain- 
ment of  the  University  degree.  He 
hoped  the  day  was  not  far  distant  when 
they  would  be  able  to  put  the  whole 
course  of  instruction  on  a  higher  and  a 
better  footing. 

Mr.  LLOYD-GEORGE  (Carnarvon, 
&c.)  said,  before  this  Vote  was  taken  he 
wished  to  make  a  few  observations  with 
reference  to  Bangor  College.  He  fully 
recognised  the  way  in  which  the  hon. 
Baronet  had  referred  to  this  College,  and 
he  only  wished  the  same  spirit  which 
animated  the  hon.  Baronet  had  also 
animated  the  hon.  Baronet^s  friends  in 
the  country  and  in  another  place.  He  was 
sure  that  if  it  had,  a  great  deal  of  diffi- 
culty and  a  considerable  amount  of  ill- 
feeling  would  have  been  spared.  He 
was  aware  the  Chairman  had  ruled  any 
reference  to  this  matter  out  of  Order. 
The  College  itself  had  nothing  to  gain 
by  burking  any  discussion  ;  they  wete 
fully  prepared  to  refer  to  the  whole  of 
the  circumstances,  and  he  was  positive 
the  College  would  not  lose  by  the  dis- 
cussion. Perhaps  he  might  be  permitted 
to  make  one  observation  about  the  cha- 
racter of  Miss  Hughes  now  being  per- 
fectly established.  He  was  not  aware 
that  any  attack  was  made  upon  her 
character  by  the  College  authorities ;  his 
recollection  was  that  it  was  the  other 
way  about ;  that  Miss  Hughes  made  an 
attack  on  the  College  authorities.  He 
quite  agreed  with  what  had  been  said 
about  the  desirability  of  having  an 
annual  Report  of  what  occurred  in  the 
Colleges,  and  he  was  glad  that  the  Vice 
President  of  the  Council  would  do  his 
best  to  carry  it  out. 

Sir  J.  T.  HIBBERT  :  After  the  in- 
teresting discussion  we  have  listened  to, 
may  I  appeal  to  the  Committee  to  allow 
us  now  to  take  this  Vote  ? 

Mr.  BRYN  ROBERTS  (Carnarvon- 
shire, Eifion)  only  wished  to  make  a  few 
observations.  The  hon.  Baronet  regretted 
that  })oth  political  Parties  had  not  joined 
in  the  recommendation  with    regard  to 
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King's  College.  He  (Mr.  Bryn  Roberts) 
joined  in  that  regret,  but  if  they  had  to 
wait  until  the  Conservative  Party  joined 
the  Liberal  Party  in  a  representation  for  the 
removal  of  religious  disabilities  he  feared 
they  would  have  to  wait  for  a  very  long  timOi 
and  that  none  of  those  which  had  been 
removed  would  have  been  removed  if 
they  had  to  wait  until  the  Conservative 
Party  joined  with  the  Liberals  in 
attempting  to  remove  them.  With  re- 
gard to  Bangor  College,  he  was  not  going 
to  discuss  the  difficulties  that  had  arisen 
there,  but  he  must  notice  one  observation 
that  was  likely  to  lead  to  a  misappre- 
hension. The  hon.  Baronet  referred  to 
difficulties  of  a  delicate  nature  which 
might  probably  arise  in  mixed  Collegee 
where  young  men  and  young  women  were 
educated  together,  and  that  rather  led  to 
the  supposition  that  the  dispute  that 
recently  arose  in  Bangor  had  reference  to 
that  mixed  education.  He  wished  to  point 
out  that  it  had  no  reference  whatever  to 
anything  of  the  kind.  Male  and  female 
students  had  been  educated  there  ever 
since  the  establishment  of  the  Coliegei 
12  years  ago,  but  no  difficulties  of  any 
kind  had  ever  arisen  in  consequence  of 
the  mixed  character  of  the  College.  In 
this  matter  the  real  difficulty  (that  had 
arisen 

The  CHAIRMAN:  The  hon  Mem- 
her  is  not  in  Order  in  discussing  that. 

Mr.  bryn  ROBERTS  said,  he  only 
wished  to  say  that  the  difficulty  arote 
amongst  the  female  students  with  the 
Principal. 

Mr.  POWELL-WILLIAMS  (Bir- 
mingham, S.)  said,  his  hon.  Fpend 
opposite  had  made  the  best  defence  that 
could  be  made  for  King's  College,  but, 
after  all,  it  seemed  to  him  to  be  unsatis- 
factory. The  hon.  Member  had  spoken 
of  the  Conscience  Clause,  but  why  on 
earth  should  not  the  Conscience  Clause 
be  applied  to  the  Professorships  ?  It 
seemed  to  him  that  a  system  under  which 
they  excluded  a  Christian  from  a  Pro- 
fessorship because  he  did  not  take 
precisely  the  same  views  they  took,  and 
at  the  same  time  admitted  a  Buddhist  or 
Mohammedan  to  a  Professorship,  was  in 
itself  ridiculous.  King^s  College  was  a 
Theological  College,  and  they  were  sub- 
scribing national  funds  to  support  it ;  it 
had  a  very  strong  theological  side,  and  it 
was  difficult  to  say  the  contribution  it 
received  from  the  Crown  was  not  in  some 
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sense  in  aid  of  that  theological  side.  He 
thought  his  hon.  Friend  the  Member  for 
Nottingham  (Mr.  Carvell  Williams)  was 
right  in  calling  attention  to  this  matter, 
and  he  hoped  it  wouM  receive  the  con- 
sideration of  the  Government. 

Sir  F.  S.  POWELL  only  wished  to 
say  that  from  the  latest  Report  440 
students  attended  the  evening  classes, 
and  there  were  670  regular  day  students. 

Vote  agreed  to. 

7.  £12  (including  a  Supplementary 
sum  of  £100),  to  complete  the  sum  for 
London  University. 

•Mr.  a.  C.  MORTON  asked  whether 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  had  considered 
the  question,  raised  early  in  the  Session, 
with  regard  to  the  reduction  of  the  fees, 
so  as  to  make  the  University  examina- 
tions still  more  useful  to  the  people  ? 

Sir  a.  ROLLIT  said,  that  further 
accommodation  in  the  University  of 
London  was  urgently  needed.  The 
examinations  could  not  continue  to  be 
properly  carried  out  without  it.  These 
examinations  were  highly  scientific,  and 
required  special  accommodation.  The 
Thames  Embankment  had  been  suggested 
as  the  place  upon  which  the  accommoda- 
tion could  be  given,  but  he  was  repre- 
senting the  views  of  those  connected 
with  the  University  when  he  said  that 
that  would  not  be  a  satisfactory  site. 
With  regard  to  the  fees  of  the  Univer- 
sity, he  would  point  out  that  they  went  to 
the  State. 

Mr.  POWELL- WILLIAMS  said, 
that  the  fees  for  local  examinations  were 
higher  than  those  charged  at  the  Uni- 
versity itself.  The  fee  was  one  guinea 
at  the  University,  but  two  guineas  at 
some  of  the  Ibcal  centres,  which  was 
clearly  a  grievance. 

Sir  J.  T.  HIBBERT  said,  he  would 
inquire  into  the  matter. 

Vote  agreed  to. 

8.  £2,650,  to  complete  the  sum  for 
National  Gallery,  &c.,  Scotland. 

Class  VI. 

9.  £249,625,  to  complete  the  sum  for 
Superanboations  and  Retired  Allow- 
ances. 

10.  £4,100,  to  complete  the  sum  for 
Merchant  Seamen's  Fund  Pensions. 


11.  £15,352,  Savings  Banks  and 
Friendly  Societies  Deficiency. 

12.  £706,  to  complete  the  sum  for 
Miscellaneous  Charitable  and  other 
Allowances,  Great  Britain. 

Class  VII. 

13.  £15,177,  to  complete  the  sum  for 
Temporary  Commissions. 

Sir  T.  ESMONDE  (Kerry,  W.) 
said,  that  on  this  Vote  he  wished  to 
draw  attention  to  the  way  in  which  the 
Irish  Congested  Districts  Board  dis- 
charged its  duties.  During  the  past  12 
months  he  had  laid  a  number  of  schemes 
for  the  construction  of  piers,  and  so 
forth,  before  the  Board,  but  so  far 
nothing  had  come  of  it,  although  during 
the  past  12  months  they  had  had  ample 
opportunity  for  considering  the  schemes. 
He  had  had  a  correspondence  with  the 
Board  respecting  apierattheMagharees, 
County  Kerry.  He  would  not  read  the 
whole  of  it,  but  he  would  go  through  a 
portion  to  show  how  the  work  of  the 
Congested  Districts  Board  was  conducted. 
In  August  last  year  he  forwarded  to  the 
Board  a  Memorial  praying  for  the  con- 
struction of  a  pier  at  the  Magharees.  On 
the  16th  August,  1892,  he  received  this 
reply — 

"  I  beg  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your 
letter  dated  the  16th  instant,  in  support  of  a 
Memorial  from  the  fishermen  of  the  Magharees, 
Ck)unty  Kerry,  praying  for  the  constraction  of  a 
fishery  pier,  and  to  state  that  it  shall  be  brought 
before  the  Congested  Districts  Board." 

He  wrote  again,  and  received  this  letter 
of  19th  September — 

•*  I  am  directed  by  the  Congested  Districts 
Board  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your  com- 
munication of  the  15th  instant,  and  to  inform 
you  that  no  decision  with  respect  to  the  con- 
struction of  a  pier  at  Magharees  has  yet  been 
arrived  at." 

He  wrote  again,  and  received  therfollow- 

ing  reply  on  the  30th  September — 

"  In  reply  to  your  letter  of  the  28th  instant,  I 
beg  to  state  that  I  am  not  in  a  position  to  say 
when  a  decision  as  to  the  proposed  pier  at 
Magharees  will  be  made  by  the  Congested  Dis- 
tricts Board  for  Ireland.  I  shall  place  your 
letter  before  the  Board  at  its  next  meeting." 

He  wrote  again,  and  received  the  follow- 
ing, dated  14th  December  : — 

"  I  am  directed  to  inform  you  that  works  men- 
tioned by  you  were  discussed  minutely  by  the 
members  of  the  Board  at  their  recent  meetings, 
but  no  final  decision  has  yet  been  arrived  at" 

He  wrote  again  in  February,  1893,  and 
this  was  the  answer,  dated  February  7«* 
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"  I  am  directed  by  the  Congested  Districts 
Board  for  Ireland  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of 
jour  letter  of  the  4th  instant,  and  to  state  that 
.  .  .  .  they  regret  that  they  are  not  yet 
able  to  inform  you  definitely  which  of  the  pro- 
posed works  in  CJounty  Kerry  will  be  con- 
structed." 

He  wrote  again,  and  on  March  22  re- 
ceived the  following : — 

"I  am  directed  by  the  CJongested  Districts 
Board  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your  com- 
munication of  the  16th  instant,  and  to  inform  you 
that  they  are  not  yet  in  a  position  to  state  defi- 
nitely their  decision  as  to  the  proposed  pier  at 
the  Magharoes,  County  Kerry." 

He  wrote  again,  and  on  March  30  re- 
ceived this  answer — 

"  With  reference  to  your  letter  of  the  23rd 
instant  as  to  the  proposed  pier  at  Magharees,  I 
regret  that  I  am  not  authorised  to  make  a  more 
definite  statement  than  that  contained  in  pre- 
vious corrcsix>ndeucc." 

He  wrote  again  in  April,  and  on  April  20 
received  this  answer — 

"  I  am  directed  by  the  Congested  Districts 
Board  f or  I  relaud  to  inform  you  that  they  are 
not  yet  able  to  state  what  they  will  do  in  refer- 
ence to  the  proposed  marine  works  at  the 
Magharees." 

He  ^\Tote  in  June,  and  on  the  22nd   of 
that  month  received  the  following: — 

*'I  am  directetl  by  the  Congested  Districts 
Board  for  Ireland  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of 
your  letter  of  the  13th  instant,  and  to  state  that 
tliey  are  not  yet  able  to  state  definitely  what 
action  will  be  taken  by  them  about  the  proposed 
pier  at  Scraggane." 

He   wrote  again,  and,    on   August  3rd, 
received  this — 

'*  I  am  directed  by  the  Congested  Districts 
Board  for  Ireland  to  acknowledge  the  receipt 
of  your  letter  of  the  2iid  instant,  and  to  state 
that  no  decision  has  yet  been  arrived  at  as  to 
the  building  of  a  pier  at  Scraggane  Bay." 

He  wrote  again,  and  on  the  24th  August 
received  the  following  : — 

"lam  directed  by  the  Conjicsted  Districts 
Board  for  Ireland  to  acknowledge  the  receipt 
of  your  letter  of  the  22nd  instant,  and  to  state 
that  they  have  not  yet  finally  (iecided  upon 
building  a  pier  at  Scraggane  Bay,  County 
Kerry." 

He     had    another     letter    dated     13th 

September,  1893, as  follows: — 

•'  I  am  directed  by  the  Congested  Districts 
Board  for  Ireland  to  acknowledge  the  receipt 
of  your  letter  of  the  11th  instant,  and  to  state 
....  the  Board's  Marine  Engineer  is  at 
present  engaged  in  making  some  surveys  along 
the  West  (^oast  of  Kerry,  and  the  Board  now 
await  his  Keport." 

This  might  be  very  fine  fooling,  but  it 
certahily  was  not  business.  He  could 
assure  the  Government  that  unless  they 
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gaveXsatisfactorj  consideration  to  the 
variow^  schemes  brought  before  them  it 
would  \be  necessary  to  trouble  the 
House  aA^ considerable  length  on  these 
subjects,  kj  was  ludicrous  to  say  that  s 
body  of  thL  kind  should  not  be  able  to 
decide  withil  12  months  whether  thej 
would  spend  \£200  or  £300  or  not  on  s 
certain  object.  \The  question  was  really 
one  whether  the  Ir/i^  Government  would 
insist  upon  the  BoaW^payiug  more  at- 
tention to  the  represemfttious  of  Irish 
Members.  He  had  subn^ilted  a  number 
of  schemes  to  the  Board  oun^balf  of  his 
constituents  in  West  Kerry .^Jfa  addi- 
tion to  the  pier  he  had  first  i>po1iMi  of,  ft 
landing  place  was  needed  in  tlieNErreftt 
Blasket  Islands,  and  there  were  a^nm- 
ber  of  rocks  in  the  mouths  of  ci*ks 
which  ought  to  be  removed,  as 
very  easily  could  be,  because 
blocked  up  harbours. 

Sir  J.  T.  HIBBERT  :  This 
matter  which  I  think  ought  to  have  hi^ 
brought  forward  on  the  consideration^ 
the  Chief  Secretary's  salary,  as  liq  is  m 
Chairman  of  the  CongosttMl  Distri 
Board.  In  my  right  hoii.  Friend 
absence,  I  am  not  able  to  deal  speci 
fically  with  the  subject.  I  can  only  say 
I  have  much  sympathy  with  my  hon 
Friend  in  the  difficulties  he  has  ex 
perienced  in  obtaining  the  consent  of  th 
Congested  Districts  Bounl  to  his  pro- 
posals. I  know,  from  my  own  ex- 
perience of  the  work  of  that  l^oanl,  that 
they  have  a  great  amount  of  work  to  do, 
but  at  the  same  time  1  think  it  is  de- 
sirable that  the  Board  should,  whenever 
they  can,  assist  in  the  formation  of  piers 
and  the  improvements  of  hnrbours, 
where  such  improvements  are  needed. 
I  will  bring  the  matter  before  my  right 
hon.  Friend,  and  ask  him  to  give  iitteu^ 
tion  to  the  complaints  the  hon.  Baro 
has  made. 

•Sir  C.  W.  DILKE  (Gloucester,  For 
of  Dean)  said,  this  Vote  was  one  which 
had  always  aroused  discussion,  because 
it  furnished  the  only  opportunity  of  call- 
ing in  (picstion  the  practice  of  a})jK>int- 
ing  Commissions  to  getoutof  difliciihies. 
A  great  number  of  the  Commissions 
which  were  appointed  certainly  did  no 
good  whatever  to  the  country.  They 
produced  great  masses  of  evidence  whicdi 
were  never  read.  Statements  of  the 
highest  importance  by  the  most  com- 
petent persons,  which,  if  published  in  the 
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lewspapers,  would  attract  much  atten- 
iion,  secured  no  attention  whatever  if 
;hey  were  huried  in  the  Report  of  a  Com- 
nission.  Two  kinds  of  Commissions 
were  provided  for  in  the  Vote — Execu- 
;ive  Commissions  and  Inquiry  Commis- 
tions.  The  Colonisation  Board  was  one 
>f  the  Executive  Commissions.  He  did 
aot  know  whether  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
nan  the  Secretary  for  Scotland  (Sir  G. 
Frevelyan)  thought  that  any  expend!- 
;ure  on  behalf  of  that  Board  ought  to  be 
continued,  inasmuch  as  the  Commission 
lad  been  a  total  failure.  With  regard  to 
;he  Highlands  and  Islands  Commission, 
M  far  as  he  could  make  out,  it  was  going 
>Yer  again  ground  which  had  been 
jovered  by  previous  inquiries.  It 
teemed  to  him  to  be  a  waste  of  public 
noney  to  repeat  an  inquiry  which  took 
jlace  only  a  few  years  ago.  A  great 
mmber  of  Commissions  were  now  being 
STomised  almost  from  week  to  week. 
"iCries  of  "  No  !  "]  Hon.  Gentlemen 
lissented,  but  he  had  heard  of  three  or 
four  within  the  last  few  weeks.  He  sup- 
posed that  the  item  in  the  Vote  respect- 
mg  Commissions  not  specifically  provided 
br included  the  Agricultural  Commission. 
BWo-thirds  of  his  constituents  were 
^^giienlturists,  and  he  knew  their 
inion  was,  as  his  opinion  was,  that  the 
ioultural  Commission  was  a  mere 
ud,  and  was  not  likely  to  lead  to  any 
result.  It  was  a  mere  pretence  of 
g  something.  He  should  not  him- 
divide  the  Committee  upon  it,  but  if 
gentleman  opposite  did  he  should 
inly  vote  with  him,  because  he 
ght  the  time  had  come  when  Mem- 
should  raise  their  protest  against  the 
tinued  reference  of  inquiries  to  Com- 
ions,  the  usual  result  of  whose  pro- 
3dings  was  merely  to  produce  a  great 
*^«S  of  evidence  which  nobody  read. 

Sir  J.  GORST   (Cambridge  Univer- 
»*y)  entirely  agreed  with  the  right  hon. 
tleman  who  had  just  sat  down  as  to 
^entire  uselessness  of  Koyal  Commis- 
,  and  should  like  to  add   that  when 
House  chose  to  have  a  Royal  Com- 
ion  the  least  it  could  do  was  to  pay 
it.     Amongst  the  Commissions  dealt 
in  the  Vote  was  one  appointed  in 
sequence  of  the  views  expressed   by 
House  for  the  purpose  of  making  a 
expensive  inquiry  into  the  consump- 
of  opium  in  India.     He  understood 
arrangement   the    Government   had 


made  was  that  half  the  costs  of  that 
Commission  should  be  paid  by  the  tax- 
payers of  this  country  and  the  other  half 
should  be  imposed  upon  the  impoverished 
taxpayers  of  India,  who  did  not  want  a 
Commission  of  the  kind,  and  would  gain 
nothing  whatever  by  its  inquiry.  He 
intended  to  raise  this  question  upon  the 
Indian  Budget. 

Mr.  LODER  (Brighton)  remarked 
that  the  Vaccination  Commission,  which 
was  appointed  four  and  a-half  years  ago, 
had  at  present  only  presenteKl  a  short 
interim  Report.  He  hoped  the  President 
of  the  Local  Government  Board  would 
urge  the  Commission  to  prepare  their  full 
Report  at  the  earliest  moment.  The  evi- 
dence taken  had  now  become  so  volu- 
minous that  he  should  think  that  hardly 
anybody  would  take  the  trouble  to  read 
it.  As  to  the  Colonisation  Board,  he  did 
not  entirely  agree  with  what  had  fallen 
from  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  opposite 
(Sir  C.  W.  Dilke).  It  was  perfectly 
true  that  the  settlement  made  in  1889 
had  not  been  at  all  a  success,  but,  at  the 
same  time,  the  30  families  who  were 
settled  at  a  place  called  Killarney  in 
Manitoba  in  1888  had  done  comparatively 
well  according  to  the  last  Report. 

•The  president  of  the  LOCAL 
GOVERNMENT  BOARD  (Mr.  H. 
H.  Fowler,  Wolverhampton,  E.)  : 
I  cannot  speak  as  to  the  Scotch  Commis- 
sion, but  I  should  like  to  answer  the 
question  put  to  me  about  the  Vaccination 
Commission.  The  other  night,  when  the 
Vote  was  taken  on  the  Local  Govern- 
ment Board,  I  expressed  the  opinion  that 
it  was  of  the  greatest  importance  that  the 
Vaccination  Commission  should  report 
as  soon  as  possible,  and  I  quite  agree 
with  what  the  hon.  Gentleman  opposite 
has  said  on  the  subject.  The  position, 
however,  is  that  the  Commission  has  felt 
it  its  duty  this  year  to  inquire  into  cer- 
tain outbreaks  of  small-pox  which  had 
taken  place  recently.  I  think  the  inquiry 
will  come  to  an  end  very  shortly,  and  I 
hope  to  have  the  Report  on  the  general 
question  this  year.  Certainly  any  in- 
fluence I  possess  shall  be  used  with  the 
object  of  getting  the  Report  as  soon  as 
possible.  I  must  express  my  dissent 
from  the  conclusion  at  which  my  right 
hon.  Friend  (Sir  C.  W.  Dilke)  has 
arrived  on  the  subject  of  Royal  Com- 
missions generally.  There  are  Commis- 
sions snd  Commissions,  and  no  one  knoiwa 
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hotter  than  he  does  that  some  of  the 
most  valuable  legislation  this  House  has 
ever  passed  has  been  recommended  bj 
Royal  Commissions.  My  right  hon. 
Friend  must  also  remember  the  pressure 
that  is  put  upon  the  Government  week 
after  week  to  appoint  Commissions,  and 
that  the  Commissions  actually  appointed 
bear  a  very  small  proportion  to  those  we 
are  asked  to  appoint.  As  to  the  amount 
of  the  evidence  which  appears  in  the 
Reports  of  Royal  Commissions,  it  must 
be  borne  in  mind  that  the  evidence  really 
forms  the  basis  of  the  conclusion  at 
which  a  Commission  arrives,  and  it  is,  of 
course,  necessary  to  give  with  the  Report 
the  evidence  on  which  it  is  based.  I  may 
say  that  the  Commission  on  the  Aged 
Poor  is  bringing  its  labours  to  a  very 
rapid  conclusion,  and  I  hope  that  the 
Report  will  be  laid  on  the  Table  before 
the  next  Session — not  the  Autumn 
Session,  but  the  next  Session— com- 
mences. 

•Sir  R.  TEMPLE  agreed  with  his 
right  hon.  Friend  (Sir  J.  Gorst)  that  it 
was  too  bad  to  put  even  a  fraction  of 
the  cost  of  the  Opium  Commission  on 
the  Revenues  of  India.  The  Commis- 
sion was  never  asked  for  by  the  Go- 
vernment of  India,  or  by  the  people  of 
India,  and  be  believed  that  if  the  truth 
were  known  it  was  very  much  objected 
to  by  the  people  of  India.  Under  these 
circumstances,  he  thought  that  to  charge 
the  cost  of  the  Commission  on  the  Indian 
taxpayers  was  unworthy  of  the  generosity 
of  this  Imperial  Parliament. 

•Mr.  a.  C.  MORTON  concurred  in 
the  opinion  expressed  by  his  right  hon. 
Friend  (Sir  C.  W.  Dilke)  that  a  great 
many  Royal  Commissions  were  shams 
and  frauds  on  the  nation.  In  a  great 
many  cases  they  were  appointed  for 
the  purpose  of  putting  matters  off, 
and  sometimes  for  electioneering  pur- 
poses, as  was  the  cabe  with  the 
Labour  Commission  two  years  ago.  As 
he  understood,  the  main  object  of  the 
Colonisation  Board  was  to  drive  away 
from  Scotland  the  crofter  population  in 
order  to  make  room  for  deer,  so  that 
Londoners  might  amuse  themselves  in 
the  autumn.  He  hoped  to  hear  from  the 
Secretary  for  Scotland  that  something 
would  be  done  in  the  direction  of  emi- 
grating the  deer  instead  of  driving  the 
people  from  their  country.  The  crofters 
were  anxious  to  have  the  land  and  till  it, 

3fr.  If.  If.  Fowler 


I  and  they  were  prepared  to  pay  a  fair 
rent  for  it ;  and  the  land  should  surely  be 
used  for  the  people,  instead  of  for  deer. 
Then,  he  agreed  with  the  right  hon. 
Baronet  the  Member  for  the  Forest  of 
Dean  that  the  Deer  Forests  Commission 
was  of  no  use  whatever.  Everyone  knew 
what  was  wanted,  but  it  was  necessary 
to  put  off  the  question  for  a  time.  But 
the  worst  of  it  was  that  it  was  put  off  not 
only  to  the  detriment  of  the  crofters,  but 
at  a  waste  of  public  money.  Ho  had  to 
complain  that  one  of  the  Commissioners^ 
apparently  in  the  interests  of  the  land- 
lords of  Scotland,  was  a  paid  CommiB- 
sioner;  that  he  got  five  guineas  a  day 
and  one  guinea  allowance ;  and  that  he  was 
allowed  a  vote.  They  were  informed 
that  the  Commission  themselves  had 
allowed  this  payment ;  but  without  the 
vote  of  this  particular  Com  miss  ioner,  and 
the  casting  vote  of  the  Chairman,  the 
resolution  would  not  have  been  carried. 
He  submitted  that  if  a  paid  Commissioner 
was  to  be  put  on  this  Commission  there 
should  have  been  one  on  each  side,  and 
that  the  crofters  should  have  had  a  paid 
representative  on  the  Commission  just  as 
this  land  agent  was.  Nothing  had  been 
done  during  the  present  Session  to  assist 
the  crofters,  who  had  waited  patiently 
for  the  advent  of  a  Liberal  and  Radical 
Government ;  and  they  did  not  know 
when  the  Commission  was  going  to 
report.  He  hoped  they  would  have  an 
assurance  that  the  Government  were 
going  to  do  something  for  the  crofters. 
He  had  personal  experience  that  they 
were  a  most  deserving,  hard-working 
people.  They  had  been  during  the  Session 
trying  to  do  justice  to  the  Irish  people. 
[Laughter.^  Hon.  Members  might 
augh  ;  but  he  came  there  with  a  sincere 
desire  to  do  justice  in  that  matter.  He 
hoped  the  claims  of  the  crofters  would 
not  be  forgotten.  They  had  waited  very 
patiently.  He  had  laid  the  facts  before 
the  Committee;  and  he  felt  sure  the 
Secretary  for  Scotland,  if  the  Government 
would  allow  him,  would  do  something. 
The  patience  of  the  crofters  deserved 
some  recognition  at  the  hands  of  the 
Government,  and  he  repeated  that  he  hoped 
to  have  an  assurance  on  the  point. 

The  SECRETARY  for  SCOT- 
LAND (Sir  G.  Trevelyax,  Glasgow, 
Bridgeton)  :  Mr.  Mellor,  the  hon.  Gentle- 
man and  the  right  hon.  Baronet  the 
Member  for  the  Forest  of  Dean  have 
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aeked  me  why  this  Commission  is  kept 
up,  and  the  right  hon.  Baronet  has 
described  the  Colonisation  Commission 
as  a  deplorable  failure.  Well,  Sir,  the 
Report  of  the  Colonisation  Board  will  be 
before  the  House  ver j  soon,  and  Members 
will  then  be  able  to  judge  whether  the  re- 
marks of  the  right  hon.  Member  for  the 
Forest  of  Dean  are  well  founded.  All  I  can 
eaj  is  that  when  that  Report  is  before  hon. 
Members,  I  think  it  will  be  manj  a  long 
year  before  a  Government  will  undertake 
«  scheme  of  State  Colonisation.  Both 
colonies  sent  out  have  proved  failures. 
The  colony  of  Saltcoats  has  been  reduced 
from  49  families  to  18  already  ;  and  in 
the  case  of  the  colony  of  Killarney,  where 
the  people  were  said  to  be  fairly  flourish- 
ing, none  of  the  instalments  which  became 
due  last  autumn  have  been  paid.  But 
that  is  not  all.  The  very  moderate 
municipal  taxes  have  not  been  paid  by  35  of 
the  crofters  of  Killarney,  who  were  said  to 
be  so  flourishing.  Their  houses  and  farms 
have  been  put  up  for  sale,  and  have 
actually  been  bought  in  by  the  Munici- 
pality, and  the  tenants  were  now,  he 
imagined,  very  much  in  the  position  of 
caretakers.  That  would  give  some  idea 
of  what  the  state  of  matters  is. 

Mr.  a.  C.  MORTON :  What  is  the 
cost  ? 

Sir  G.  TREVELYAN  :  The  matter 
comes  very  much  to  this — and  it  will 
give  the  Committee  some  idea  of  what 
State  emigration  is  when  conducted  by 
well-meaning  men  with  ample  funds.  I 
believe  that  the  people  who  were  sent 
out  were  not  natural  emigrants  ;  and  not 
only  so,  but  that  even  when  they  had 
energy  and  self-reliance,  they  were  so 
cockered  up  under  this  system  that  they 
lost  it,  and  did  not  consider  it  an  obli- 
gation even  to  pay  their  taxes.  There 
were  no  emigrants  from  the  Highlands 
for  whom  Parliament  voted  this  money  to 
emigrate.  Last  year  invitations  were 
sent  to  all  the  congested  districts  from 
which  this  class  of  emigrant  had  been 
drawn.  Those  invitations  were  drawn 
up  in  the  Gaelic  language,  yet  there  was 
not  one  single  family  which  presented 
itself  from  any  of  those  districts  from 
which  Parliament  intended  the  emigrants 
to  be  drawn.     That  is  the  state  of  affairs, 

VOL.  XVIL  [fourth  series.] 


and  I  think  Parliament  will  consider 
that  the  Government  are  quite  right  in 
suspending  their  action  in  the  matter 
and  suspending  that  action  certainly,  so 
far  as  I  am  concerned,  indefinitely.  As 
to  the  cost,  £20,000  in  round  figures 
have  been  spent  on  these  two  colonies,  of 
which  £18,000  was  from  V^ote  and  £2,000 
from  private  subscriptions.  The  hon. 
Member  and  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
speaks  of  the  Highlands  and  Islands 
Commission. 

•Sir  C.  W.  DLLKE  :  What  is  the 
salary  of  the  gentleman  in  charge  on  this 
side  ? 

Sir  G.  TREVELYAN  :  The  salaries 

are  : — £150  for  a  gentleman  on  this  side 

of  the  water,  and  £200  for  a  gentleman 

on   the  other  side.     The  gentleman  on 

this  side,  Mr.  Colmer,  is  attached  to  the 

Canadian  Agency  here,  and  he  conducts 

the  whole   correspondence  and   has  the 

whole  matter  in  hand.     He,  in  fact,  is 

the   best   representative   we   have   of   a 

strong  Executive  Board  upon  the  busi- 
ness. In  my  own  opinion,  the  salaries 
are  all  the  more  necessary  on  account  of 
the  state  of  things  I  have  mentioned. 
We  need  agents  and  servants  for  two 
purposes — one  to  protect  and  look  after 
these  unfortunate  people,  and  the  other 
for  the  purpose  of  protecting  the  inte- 
rests of  the  Government.  I  may  say 
that  there  is  still  some  £7,000  of  the 
money  which  has  been  voted  unspent, 
and  that  will  more  than  cover  the  neces- 
sary salaries  and  expenses  of  winding  up 
the  scheme.  The  Government  have  sunk 
£18,000  in  land,  all  of  which  is  bound 
to  be  repaid,  and  we  can  get  nothing, 
or  little,  back  when  the  farms  have  been 
sold  for  the  purpose  of  paying  the  taxes 
of  the  Municipality.  Not  only  is  it  an 
unfortunate  thing  thnt  this  scheme  of 
colonisation  was  set  on  foot,  but  that, 
having  been  set  on  foot,  it  should  not 
have  been  conducted  by  the  Executive 
Government.  To  divide  the  respousi" 
bility  of  it  with  a  Board  was  a  mis- 
fortune. With  reference  to  the  High- 
lands and  Islands  Commission,  the  very 
antipodes  of  the  other,  my  right  hon. 
Friend  did  not  speak  with  his  usual 
acumen  when  he  said  that  the  Commission 
was  doing  over  again  the  work  of  former 

3  I 
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Commissions.  Lord  Napier^s  CommissioD, 

which   worked  with  very  great  energy 

and  thoroughness,  made  recommendations 

as  to  what  legislation  should  be  carried 

out  for  the  benefit  of  the  Highlauds.  But 

they  did  not  examine  and  survey  the 
land,  whereas  this  Commission  has  spent 
the  whole  of  its  time  in  a  very  careful 
and  minute  examination  of  land  suited 
for  the  purpose  of  the  enlargement  of 
crofter  holdings.  This  is  entirely  dif- 
ferent work  ;  it  is  work  that  must  be 
done  after  legislation,  even  if  it  were  not 
done  before  legislation,  were  passed.  At 
this  moment  the  difficulties  of  the  Com- 
mission arise  from  the  resignation  of  one 
member,  Mr.  M*Leod,  whose  resignation 
we  all  regret.  Mr.  M*Leod  has  thought 
it  right — he  has  given  no  reasons — and  I 
think  he  is  right  in  that — ^for  his  resigna- 
tion. He  has  simply  stated  that  it  arises 
from  differences  in  the  Commission,  and 
I  have  no  authority  to  say,  on  behalf  of 
Mr.  M*Leod,  or  even  to  conjecture,  what 
those  differences  are.  But  it  is  well- 
known  there  has  been  a  difficulty — and  I 
separate  this  altogether  from  Mr.  M*Leod 
— about  the  payment  of  one  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Commission.  But  this  pay- 
ment is  in  accordance  with  a  very  general 
•  practice  of  the  Treasury,  which  frequently 
pays  not  five  guineas,  but  10,  which  is 
the  usual  sum  paid  to  professional  men 
conducting  such  an  investigation.  That 
practice  has  been  followed  in  this  case  in 
the  person  of  a  very  eminent  surveyor 
and  valuator,  and  I  am  bound  to  sav  I  did 
not  expect  it  would  raise  in  any  quarter 
any  serious  objection.  This  gentleman 
has  been  employed  not  because  he  is  a 
landlord's  man — I  do  not  know  what  is 
meant  by  that — but  because  he  is  an 
eminent  surveyor  and  valuator.  I  will  not 
enter  into  the  pros  and  cons  of  what  that 
gentleman's  political  views  and  leanings 
are  ;  but  he  is  paid  for  his  {Jrofessional 
work,  and  he  has  done  that  work  very  well. 
I  hope  and  believe  that  the  Commission 
will  carry  on  its  work  to  the  end,  unless, 
ittdecd,  it  should  resolve  to  give  a  Report 
soon,  and  give  the  Government  the 
benefit  of  its  experience  and  labours. 
When  that  Report  does  come  to  hand,  I 
will  lose  no  opportunity  of  urging  on  the 
Government  any  proposals  which  may  be 
made  for  the  enlargement  of  the  holdings 
of  the  Highland  people,  and  the  extension 

Sir  G,  Trevelyan 


of  the  advantages  of  the  Crofters  Act  to 
leaseholders. 

•Mr.  a.  C.  MORTON  said,  it  would 
be  interesting  to  know  how  it  was  that 
the  Government  did  not  also  appoint  a 
surveyor  in  the  interests  of  the  crofters  ? 

Sir    G.    trevelyan    said,    the 

gentleman   who  was  referred  to  was  a 

surveyor,  and  he  did  not  represent  the 

interests  of  the  landlords  specially.  The 
hon.  Gentleman  thought  the  crofters 
should  be  more  strongly  represented  on 
the  Commission ;  but  the  fact  was  that 
he  had  been  charged  with  giving  them 
too  strong  a  representation  on  that 
Body. 

•Mr.  butcher  (York)  said,  he 
wished  to  refer  for  a  moment  to  the 
matter  which  had  been  brought  for- 
ward by  the  hon.  Baronet  the  Mem- 
ber for  Kerry  (Sir  T.  Esmonde). 
He  was  anxious  to  support  the 
contention  of  the  hon.  Baronet  with 
regard  to  the  necessity  for  piers  in  Kerry 
and  along  the  West  Coast  of  Ireland 
generally.     He  had    no  doubt  that  for 

the  purposes  of  the  fisheries  such  piers 
would  be  of  the  greatest  advantage  to 
that  part  of  the  country.  The  Congested 
Districts  Board  had  very  great  demands 
upon  them,  and  very  large  sums  placed 
at  their  disposal ;  but  the  sums  were 
small  enough  for  the  s  purposes  to  which 
they  were  to  be  applied,  and  he  was  not 
surprised  that  this  Board  was  unable  to 
meet  all  the  demands.  He  hoped  the 
Government  would  do  what  they  could 
towards  the  construction  of  these  piers  and 
the  development  of  the  coast  industries. 
There  was  one  other  question.  He 
wished  to  know  when  they  might  expect 
the  Report  of  the  Labour  Commission  ? 

Sir  J.  T.  HIBBERT  :  At  the  end  of 
this  year. 

Mr.  BUTCHER  said,  that  was  all  he 
wished  to  ask. 

•Mr.  PAUL  said,  referring  to  the  cost 
of  the  Labour  Commission,  some  of  the 
items  appeareil  to  him  to  be  exorbitant. 
Upwards  of  £4,(X)0  had  been  paid  for 
salaries  and  £3,000  for  travelling  ex- 
penses.    He  thought  that  the  Committee 
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OQght  to  know  when  this  Commi«sioi)t    Perth,  that  the  same  sum  will  be 

which  seemed  to  have  withdrawn  itself    Estimates  next  year. 

very  modestly  from  tbe  public  eye,  last 

held  a  meeting,  aad  when    it  proposed 

to  hold  another  meeting,  or  whether  it 

waa  simply  engaged  in  the  preparation  of 

its  Report  ? 


Mb.  W.  WHITELAW  (Perth)  8aid» 
he  wished  to  ask  the  Secretary  for 
Scotlaatl  one  question  about  the  funds  of 
the  Highlands  and  Islands  Commission. 
He  knew  that  a  difficulty  had  ai 
within  tlie  Commiasiou,  but  he  did  not 
desire  to  press  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
upon  that  point.  He  had  his  own  opinion 
on  the  mattor.  But  be  hoped  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  would  cell  them  that  the 
Commission  would  proceed  with  its  work. 
As  to  what  the  Member  for  Peterborough 
(Mr.  Morton)  had  said  regarding  tbe  laud 
▼aluer,  he  (Mr.  Whitelaw)  thought  that 
the  Secretary  for  Scotland  had  been  quite 
right  in  appointing  a  gentleman  of  skill 
independently  of  whether  he  held  one  class 
of  opinions  or  another.  He  had  no  doubt 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  had  taken 
considerable  care  to  appoint  a  gentleman 
whose  impartiality  he  could  thoroughly 
trust,  and  he  thought  tn  the  case  of  ex- 
pert evidence  it  was  very  much  better 
Dot  to  put  one  man  against  another.  He 
presumed  there  would  be  a  further  Vote 
for  the  Commission,  and  when  the  Vote 
was  presented  next  year  they  would  be 
in  posDossion  of  the  Report  and  would  be 
in  a  better  position  for  offering  criticism. 

Sir  J.  GORST  :  lu  reply  to  the  hon. 
Member  opposite,  I  desire  to  say  that  tbe 
public  meetings  of  the  labour  Commis- 
sion conchided  some  months  ago,  and 
since  then  the  Commission  has  been 
withdrawn  from  the  public  eye.  Two 
Committees  of  the  Commission  have  been 
preparing  Digests  of  the  evidence  and 
summaries  of  the  Reports  of  foreign 
countries  ;  and  I  expect  that  everything 
will  be  ready  in  time  to  enable  the  Com- 
mission to  meet  for  the  consideration  of 
its  Report  about  the  end  of  next  month. 
It  i.4  cnufideiitty  antietpated  that  the 
Report  will  be  presenteil  to  Her  Majesty 
before  the  end  of  the  year. 

SiK  G.  TREVELYAN:  I  wish  to 
say,  in  reply   to  tbe    hon.   Member   for 
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Vote  agreed  to. 


14.  Motion  made,  and  Question  pro- 
posed, 

"That  a  sum,  not  exceeding  £1.886,  be 
granted  to  Her  MajeBty,  to  complete  tbe  sum 
necessaiy  to  tlcfiay  the  Charge  which  will  come 
in  course  of  payment  during  the  year  ending  on 
the  3lBt  daj  of  March  1894,  for  certain  Mii- 
cellaneouB  Expenees." 

•Sir  C.  W.  DILKE  said,  he  objected 
to  the  item  for  Queen's  riates  in  Ireland, 
but  he  would  not  trouble  the  Committee 
by  dividing  upon  it.  The  item  was  rejected 
at  one  time  by  the  House,  tbe  Irish 
Members  votiug  against  it,  though  they 
afterwards  turned  round  aud  supported  it. 

•Mr.   GIBSON  BOWLES    said,    he 
approved  of  tbe  Queen's  Plates,  because 
they  encouraged  the  breeding  of  horses. 
But   the   item    of  £6,228    in    the   Vote 
seemed  to  him  to  be  an  alarming  sum  to 
pay  for  honours  and    dignities — for  tbe 
Lyon  King  of  Arms,  the  Ulster  King  of 
Arms,  the  State  Trumpeters,  aud  Kettle 
Drummers.     He  was  far  from  advocating 
the    abolition    of    these     honours     and 
dignities,  or  of  heraldic  distinctions,  for 
he   thought    them   of   interest   and    im- 
portance,   but    he   thought    those    who 
desired  such  distinctions  should  pay  the 
St  themselves,  just  as  coats  of  arms  on 
rriages  werecharged  for.  He  was  shocked 
at   an   eminent   Radical   like   the  right 
in.  Member  for    the    Forest   of   Dean 
otild  pass  these  things  by  uud  object  to- 
e  Queen's  Plates.  He  was  also  shocked 
at  the  most  Radical  of  Radical  Govem- 
mts,  which  bad  been  returned  pledged 
economy,  did  not  begin  by  doing  away 
Ch  this  entirely  unnecessary  aod  foolish 
penditure.     £2,000  were  paid  for  this 
aonsenso  and  frippery.     There  was  one 
matter  in    the  Vote   to    which    he   par- 
ticularly desired  to  call  the  attention  of 
Members  from  Ireland.     He  found  that 
hilst  tbe  cost  of  the  iustallation  of  the 
Knight  of  the  Order  of  St.  George  was 
£440,  the  cost  of  tbe    installation  of  a 
Knight  of  St.  Patrick  was  only  £40.     If 
was  not  a  wrong  and  an  insult  to 
Ireland  he  did  not  know  what  was,  St. 
ick  was  put  at  only  onc-tenthtbo  value 
of  St,  George.    Itappeared  to  be  perfectly 
monstrous.     He  found  that  every  Knight 
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of  the  Garter  paid  £700  or  £800  for  the 
honour  conferred  on  him.  The  Collar  and 
the  George  oost  £265.  The  Garter  itself 
cost  £30  IBs.  Every  Knight  of  the 
Garter  had  also  to  buy  three  pairs  of 
hose  at  a  cost  of  £7  10s.  If  he  were  to 
become  a  Knight  of  the  Garter  he  should 
certainly  object  to  pay  £2  10s.  a  pair  for 
his  stockings.  The  Knight^s  two  pieces 
of  Garter  ribbon  cost  £13  Is.  That 
ribbon  was  extremely  dear.  But,  at 
any  rate,  the  cost  should  fall  on  the 
Knight  of  the  Garter  and  not  on  the 
public.  For  the  mere  frippery  connected 
with  these  offices  the  public  had  to  pay 
£4,265.  They  who  earned  their  bread 
by  the  sweat  of  their  brow  could  not 
afford  to  spend  £4,265  on  old  clothes. 
'[^Laughter.']  Yes,  many  of  them  were 
old  clothes.  It  often  happened  he  was 
told ;  for  he  did  not,  personally,  under- 
stand these  mysteries,  that  when  a  new 
Knight  was  appointed  he  succeeded  to 
the  old  insignia  of  his  predecessor.  He 
was  sure  that  the  Committee  would  be 
delighted  to  hear  that  the  Tower  of 
London,  in  which  the  Royal  jewels  were 
kept,  paid  its  own  expenses,  and  some- 
thing more.  The  cost  of  the  Tower  was 
£1,088  ;  but  the  admission  fees  paid  by 
the  public  to  see  the  jewels  during  the 
year  was  £1,900,  so  that  there  was  a 
profit  of  £900.  Why  should  not  the 
country  also  make  money  out  of  the 
Knights  of  St.  George  and  St.  Patrick  ? 
A  chamber  could  be  fitted  uji  with  effigies 
with  the  insignia  of  those  Orders  upon 
them — he  would  not  make  it  an  essential 
condition  that  the  Knights  themselves 
should  be  there — and  l)y  charging  for 
admission  the  cost  of  the  College  of  Arms 
might  be  defrayed.  He  was  sure  the 
Committee  would  consider  his  proposal 
very  proper  and  very  sensible. 

Mk.  a.  C.  MORTON  said,  he  had 
opposed  this  Vote  every  year  since  he 
entered  Parliament,  and  meant  to  oppose 
it  now.     The  whole  of  this  matter  might 


to  the  Queen's  Plates  for  Ireland.  It 
was  merely  to  encourage  racing,  one  of 
the  greatest  scandals  and  the  worst  evils 
they  had  to  deal  with  in  this  country — a 
practice  which  had  done  more  mischief 
than  almost  anything  else  he  knew  of. 
As  a  protest  against  all  this  tomfoolery 
he  begged  to  move  the  reduction  of  the 
Vote  by  £100. 

Motion  made,  and  Question  put,  "  That 
a  sum,  not  exceeding  £1,785,  be  granted 
for  the  said  Service." — {Mr,  A,  C* 
Morton,) 

The  Commitee  divided  : — Ayes  39  ; 
Noes  83. — (Division  List,  No.  307.) 

Original  Question  put,  and  agreed  to. 

15.  £45,000,  to  complete  the  sum  for 
Pleuro-Pneumonia,  agreed  to. 

16.  £23,000,  to  complete  the  sum  for 
Highlands  and  Islands  of  Scotland  (Public 
Works  and  Communications). 

Sir  C.  W.  DILKE  directed  attention 
to  an  increase  in  the  Vote  in  respect  of 
the  construction  of  roads  in  the  High- 
lands, and  asked  for  an  explanation  on 
the  subject. 

Mr.  W.  WHITELAW  expressed  the 
opinion  that  if  there  was  to  be  an  in- 
creased expenditure  upon  increased  com- 
munications in  the  Highlands,  it  should 
he  upon  railways.  He  would  only  make 
one  appeal  to  the  Government  uj>on  this 
point.  The  Garve  and  Ullapool  Rail- 
way  

Sir  J.  T.  HIBBERT  :  I  submit  that 
the  question  of  railways  cannot  be  raised 
upon  this  Vote. 

The  CHAIRMAN  (Mr.  Roby)  : 
Railways  do  not  come  under  this  Vote. 


Sir    G.    TREVELYAN    said,    this 

Vote  was  a  peculiar  one  in  some  respects. 

-     .  „,-  ,        -       In  former  vears  not  half  of  the  monev 

be  called  tomfoolery.      1  ho  people  who  ;  i     ,  ,  '     ^        i  *i    i.  i     i  i         i         T 

„     /  if  ,1  had  been  spent,  and  that  had  been  largely 

wanted  this  tomfoolerv  ought  to  be  made  ,  ,       ^    ^i       .  ^  *i    ..  •..  i     i  i 

"      r^         .  ,-    i  due  to  the  circumstances  that  it  had  been 

to  pay   for  it,  and  not  the  nation.     He  |  ^^^^^j  ^o  purposes  which  were  extremely 
saw  an  item  of  £20  for  cost  of  medals,  |  difficult    to    carry    out,    and    which    the 


awarded  by  Her  Majesty  for  saving  life 
on  land.  That  was  one  £20,  at  any  rate, 
that  was  properly,  usefully,  and  even 
decently  spent.     He  had  always  objected 

Mr,  Gibson  Bowles 


country  did  not  really  stand  in  need  of. 
But  this  year  there  was  very  great  dis- 
tress in  the  Highlands,  and  he  found 
himself  obliged  to  refuse  altogether  any- 
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thing  in  the  way  of  direct  aid.  He 
looked  upon  that  as  pauperising  a  district 
beyond  all  hope  of  recovery.  The  only 
form  in  which  they  felt  that  aid  could 
possibly  be  given  was  not  the  making  of 
roads,  as  it  was  called  in  the  Vote,  but 
of  footpaths  in  this  part  of  the  country 
where  the  people  were  quite  unable  to 
make  them  themselves,  and  where  the 
children  were  kept  from  school  in  great 
numbers  by  the  danger  and  inconvenience 
of  the  means  of  travelling.  The  money 
was  extremely  well  laid  out,  and  he  did 
not  think  it  could  be  taken  to  establish 
any  dangerous  precedent.  £1,000  was 
allotted  on  a  previous' occasion  for  a 
great  road  across  the  Island  of  Lewis, 
and  nothing  fresh  of  that  sort  had  been 
done.  This  small  sum  of  money,  dealt 
out  in  this  manner,  had  relieved  the 
Highlands  from  a  good  deal  of  distress 
and  from  a  great  deal  of  demoralisation. 

Mr.  W.  WHITELAW  said,  he  found 
he  could  make  reference  to  the  question 
of  railway  communication  in  the  High- 
lands on  the  question  of  the  harbour  at 
Ullapool.  A  Report  had  been  made  to 
the  Treasury  condemning  the  harbour  at 
Ullapool  as  unsafe  for  navigation  and  as 
unsuitable  for  the  fishermen  of  the  north- 
west of  Scotland  and  the  Lews.  He  was 
informed  that  of  the  Committee  who  re- 
ported on  this  harbour  not  a  single  man 
went  near  it,  or  took  any  local  evidence 
upon  it.  The  harbour  was  declared  to 
be  unsafe  because  of  the  number  of  islets 

and  rocks  at  the  mouth  of  it.  But  he 
had  received  evidence,  the  authority  for 
which  he  thought  the  Secretary  for 
Scotland  woujd  recognise — Mr.  Mac 
Brayne  and  Sir  John  Burns  —  who 
declared  that  the  navigation  of  this  har- 
bour was  perfectly  safe  in  all  weathers 
and  at  all  tides.  Beyond  that  he  had  the 
evidence  of  the  masters  of  all  sorts  of 
vessels.  He  thought  that,  after  the 
evidence  he  had  been  able  to  put  before 
the  Secretary  for  Scotland,  he  really 
ought  to  satisfy  himself  as  to  whether 
the  Report  of  the  Treasury  Committee 
should  continue  to  receive  credit ;  or 
whether  it  was  a  Report,  at  any  rate,  in 
respect  to  this  harbour  which  ought  to 
be  discredited.  He  wanted  to  get  the 
Treasury  to  admit  that  the  Report  was 


wrong  in  this  respect,  because,  if  he 
could  get  them  to  do  so,  he  thought  he 
would  have  made  some  progress  towards 
securing  some  day  or  other  a  grant  to  the 
railway  which  he  was  interested  in. 

Vote  agreed  to. 

17.  £1,000,  to  complete  the  sum  for 
Chicago  Exhibition,  agreed  to. 

18.  £11,868,  Repayment  to  the  Local 
Loans  Fund,  agreed  to. 

19.  5,005,  Repayments  to  the  Civil 
Contingencies  Fund. 

•Mr.  butcher  (York)  asked  for 
information  respecting  an  item  for  a 
new  Great  Seal  for  Ireland.  He  under- 
stood that  a  new  Great  Seal  was  pro- 
vided whenever  a  new  Lord  Chancellor 
came  into  Office.  He  also  drew  attention 
to  the  equipage  money  given  under  this 
Vote  to  the  Lord  Chancellor  of  Ireland 
and  the  Lord  Lieutenant,  the  sums  being 
respectively  £923  and  £2,700. 

Colonel  NOLAN  (Galway,  N.) 
thought  the  iteip  for  equipages  wa« 
reasonable  as  regarded  the  Lord  Chan- 
cellor. With  respect  to  the  Lord 
Lieutenant,  if  there  was  to  be  one  at  all, 
the  Office  should  be  kept  up  tolerably 
well. 

Sir  J.  T.  HIBBERT  said,  it  had 
been  necessary  to  provide  a  new  Great 
Seal,  because  the  one  in  use  previously 
was  worn  out,  and  it  was  ordered  in  the 
year  1891.  How  it  came  to  be  in  that 
condition  he  could  not  say.  It  was  an 
error  to  suppose  that  a  new  Seal  was 
provided  whenever  a  new  Lord  Chancellor 
was  appointed  in  Ireland.  The  equipage 
charges  were  the  same  as  had  always 
been  allowed.%  They  were  customary 
payments. 

•Mr.  a.  C.  MORTON  wanted  to 
know  why  the  salary  of  the  Secretary  to 
the  Lord  Privy  Seal  was  included  in  this 
Vote?  He  also  would  like  particulars 
as  to  how  this  money  in  the  Vote  now 
before  the  Committee  was  spent. 

Sir  J.  T.  HIBBERT  said,  the  Vote 
had  been  carefully  considered,  and  not  a 
single   item    had    been    allowed    to   be 
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entered  without  the  tissoiit  of  tlic  Trcii-  £250.     Both  classes  of  officers  had  to 

sury.  pass  in  the  ordinary  elementary  subjects  ; 

but  in  the  case  of  the  outdoor  officers 

V  ote  agreed  to.  arithmetic  and  geography  were  compul- 

^^,r^^^».T^    ^^^.x»^w„v-r«,«  sory  subiects,  while  thev  were  optional 

REVENUE     DEPARTMENTS.  ^j/^    the  other   class  of '  officers.      The 

20.  £663,264,    to  complete  the    sum  grievance   in   respect  of  salary  had  not 

for  Customs.  been  inquired  into,  because  these  officers, 

•Sm  C.  W.  DILKE  said,  there  was  a  ^aturaUy  relying  upou  a  Memorial  they 

,           ,     .       ,            ,  had  sent  m  on  the  question  of  the  made- 

great  saving  to  be  made  m  the  amalga-  ^^^^^    ^^    ^j^^j^    mlfivii^f^,    had,    on    the 

matiou    of    the    Customs     and    Inland  iuquiry,    given    evidence    in   respect  of 

Revenue,  and  a  great  increase  in  efficiency  minor  grievances  only.     In  consequence 

would  also  thereby  be  produced.  He  was  of   that   mistake  on  their  part,   the  late 

quite  certain  that  this  matter  must  come  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  had  in  his 

forward  shortly.  Minute  entirely  failed  to  take  notice  of 

o        «r     TT  A  T>/-i/-wTT,wn,       T         .    1  the  grievance  in  respect  of  the  smallness 

SiH    W.    HARCOUKT  :    I   entirely  ^^  ^^^  ^^j^,^^  ^^^^^J^^^  ,,^  ^-^y  something 

agree     as    to    the  importance    of    this  to   remedy   the   minor  grievances.      He 

matter,  but  I  do  not  know  whether  my  hoped,  under  the  circumstAuces,  the  Trea- 

right  hon.  Friend  is  aware  that  there  has  sury  would  consider  that  the  case  of  these 

already  been  a  most  elaborate  examina-  officers  was  one  that  ought  to  be  taken 

tion  of   the   subject.     My   predilections  ^"^^  ^^^^'^^  favourable  consideration, 

were  entirely  in    the  direction  of  those  Sir  W.   HARCOURT  :   With  great 

stated  by  the  right  hon.  Gentleman   but  ^^           ^^         ,^^„   P^j^^j   j  ^^^^Ij  ^^^^ 

a   Committeo   which  Avns  api>oiiitcd   to  .        ,  .       ,        ,     ,_                            , 

inquire  into  this  subject  reported  not  long  "*"  *"  '"™  **»»*  *•»«  "''"«°  '^*""°'  "•"^«"'- 

ago  that  the  anialgamatioii  would  not  be  **''«  '<>  settle  questions  of  the   internal 

advantageous,  and  would  hardly  be  pos-  organisation  of  the  Departments  of  this 

sible.     Thus,  so  far  as  the  most  recent  country.     How  in  the  world  is  the  House 

investigation    has    gone,     it     1ms    been  of  Commons  to  undertake  to  say  whether 

adverse  fo  the  plan  of  amalgamation.  the  salaries  correspond  to  the  d'ulies  pcr- 

vir„  -n/T  *nr»rk>T  *  T  r> /T          if      i  ^  formed  bv  these  particular  officers,  or  as 

Mr.  MACDOiSAXiD  (lower  Hamlets,  ^    ,          ,•              '           .,i   ,,         i    •       « 

^  ^  'to  liow  they  compare  witli  the  salaries  of 

Bow)  said,  he   had  been  asked   by  the  other  officers  ?      There  could  only  be  an 

Lon.  Member  for  North  West  Ham,  who  ex  parte  statement  on  the  one   side   and 

was  absent  through  illness,  to  call  atteu-  the  answer  of  a  Minister  on  the  other, 

tion   to  the   grievances   of   the   outdoor  '^^^  might  as  well  undertake   the  dis- 

officers  of  the  Customs.     Duties  that  had  '"•'P'""'  ''^  *\'«    ^J'V    "'',    »"<l«-''-'»''?,  » 

originally  been  performed  l.v  a  superior  '"**'f   f ,  *'"?,  •""'>•     ^  ^'^   responsible 

class  of  officers  had  been  itnposod   upou  Heads  of  the  Departmeuts   ought  to  bo 

them,  but  no  increase  had  bee.,  made  i.i  ^f}  "i".  ''f'''  V.^}\  »'"*  '^«*«"'''  «^  ">*"«"  "^ 

their  salary.     Mr.  Murray,  the  Chairman  *''"'  ^"l^-    ,  ^'"«  "»^tt^r  was  u..dertakeu 

of  the  Customs  Board,  stated  before  the  ''>'  "">'  I'^edecesso.;  lu  Office.     He  made 

Ridley  Commission  that  U.e  duties  per-  *,*'*';''*,"'  exam.uat.on  ...to  the   condition 

formed  by  these  outdoor  officers  were  in  "^""  *^^*<'  officers.     I  aui   i.ot  prepared 

all  particulars   analogous    to  those  per-  *<>  reverse  the  dec.s.ou  which  has    been 

formed  by  the  assistants  of  Excise.     But,  'r''^   *°  after  ..iquiry   by   a   competent 

although" the  duties  were  analogous,  the  ^?^y'  and,  although  the  1  .-easury  will 

minimum  salary  paid  to  an  outdoor  officer  always  consider  a..vreprese..tat.onsma;le 

of  the  Customs  was  £55,  increasing  bv  «•*''«'"  ''>',''.""•  ^I«"'l'e"  or  by  the  parties 

u.mual  increments  of  £2  10s.  to  £75  lOs.  concerned  in  respect   of  s.ich  matters,  I 

after  seveu  years*  service,  with  a  maxi-  '^°"  *^   deprecate  any   further  discussion 

mum  of  £100;  whereas  the  assistants  of  *.'  '•'*"  I"''''^*'"*  *'""'  ■""'  "'"^'''"   F*?'eut 

E.'ccise  started  with  £78,  increasing  bv  circumstances. 

annual  increments  of  £5  after  seven  years*  ;  Mu.  HANBURY  (Preston)  said,  he 

service   to   £11.5,   with    a    maximum  of  .  could  not  quite  agree  with  the  dictum  of 

Sir  J.  T,  HibbeH 
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the  right  hoD.  Gentleman,  hecause  there 
were  some  classes  of  salary  which  were 
capable  of  being  dealt  with  bj  this 
House  ;  but  having  been  upon  a  Com- 
mission that  dealt  with  this  question,  he 
knew  that  nothing  gave  them  so  much 
trouble  as  matters  connected  with  the 
Customs  and  Inland  Revenue.  He, 
therefore,  agreed  that  it  would  be  very 
difficult  to  deal  with  these  particular 
flalaries.  With  regard  to  the  outdoor 
officers,  some  of  them  were  remnants  of  the 
bad  system  of  patronage  under  which  Civil 
servants  were  appointed  on  the  nomination 
of  Members  of  this  House,  and  he  would 
ask  the  Cbaucellor  of  the  Exchequer 
whether  be  could  not  do  away  with  this 
somewhat  obsolete  system  of  patronage  ? 
If  that  Were  done  the  boatmen  would 
come  before  the  House  without  the  pre- 
judice that  at  present  attached  to  their 
appointment,  aud  their  case  would  be 
much  better  thau  it  was  now. 

Mtt.    SEXTON    (Kerry,  N.)   agreed 

with  the  Chaucellor  of   the    Exchequer 

that  the  time  and  general  circumstances 

were  inconvenient  for  the  discussion   of 

this  question  ;  but  a  gross  disparity 
between  these  particular  salaries  had 
been  shown.  While  he  thought  this 
Committee  was  not  competent  to 
«nter  into  a  comparison,  because 
it  was  not  competent  to  inquire 
how  far  the  duties  were  analogous,  he 
thought  a  case  of  grievance  had  been  dis- 
closed. The  men  had  forwarded  a 
Memorial  to  the  Department  previously, 
which  dealt  with  the  question  of  salaries  ; 
and  thinking  that  matter  had  been  suffi- 
ciently mentioned,  they  only  put  forward 
minor  grievances  before  the  Commission. 
He  hoped  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exche- 
quer would  see  that  any  representations 
on  the  subject  would  be  duly  con- 
sidered. 

Mr.  BURNS  (Battersea),  whilst  agree- 
insr  with  what  the  hon.  Member  had  said  in 
relation  to  wages  and  supporting  the 
hon.  Member  for  Bow,  who  had  so  ably 
put  this  question  before  the  House, 
generally  concurred  with  the  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer  in  the  line  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  took  in  his  remarks  as 
to  the  undesirabilitv  of  the  House 
settling  questions  of  the  internal  orga- 
nisation  of   a   Department.     But  w^hen 


they  had  exceptional  abuses  such  as 
those  disclosed,  he  thought  it  was  the 
duty  of  the  House  to  interpose,  aud  not 
always  to  take  the  advice  of  the  Head  of 
a  Department.  Some  of  the  Customs 
boatmen  were  on  duty  for  extremely 
long  stretches  of  time — sometimes  10, 
12,  14,  18,  24,  and,  in  some  cases  36 
hours.  That  was  altogether  unnecessary, 
and  a  simple  re-organisation  would  pre- 
vent such  a  thing.  He  would  recom- 
mend the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
to  see  the  Head  of  the  Department  and 
get  him  to  put  a  stop  to  this  anarchical 
and  ignorant  method. 

Mr.  MACDONALD  pointed  out  that 
the  comparison  was  really  instituted  at 
the  Commission,  and  was  made  by  the 
Chairman  of  the  Customs  Board. 

Vote  agreed  to. 

21.  £1,382,914,  to  complete  the  sum 
for  Inland  Revenue,  agreed  to. 

Resolutions  to  be  reported. 

Motion  made,  and  Question  proposed, 

'•That  a  snm, not  exceeding  £5,140,575,  be 
granted  to  Her  Majesty,  to  complete  the  sum 
necessary  to  defray  the  Charge  which  will  come 
in  course  of  payment  during  the  year  ending  on 
the  3l8t  day  of  March  1894,  for  the  Salaries  and 
Expenses  of  Post  Office  Services,  the  Expenses 
of  Post  Office  Savings  Banks,  and  Government 
Annuities  and  Insurances,  and  the  Collection 
of  Post  Office  Revenue." 

Sir  T.  ESMONDE  asked  the  Post- 
master General  for  some  information  aa 
to  bow  the  matter  stood  with  reference 
to  Qneenstown  as  a  port  of  call  for  the 
American  mails.  The  question  was  one 
of  enormous  importance  to  Ireland  as 
well  also  to  Liverpool,  Manchester,  and 
other  large  cities  and  towns  in  Eng- 
land. The  present  arrangement  was  one 
of  a  purely  temporary  character  ;  and  if 
Qneenstown  was  to  remain  as  a  port  of 
call  for  the  American  nuiils,  it  would  be 
necessary  that  considerable  improvement 
should  be  made  in  the  present  system, 
so  that  Qneenstown  mi<j:ht  not  be 
left  behind.  The  existing  contract 
for  the  carriage  of  mails  expired 
with  a  vear's  notice  towards  the 
end  of  1894  ;  and  if  a  proper  service  was 
to  he  instituted  between  Qneenstown  and 
Loudon,  it  would  be  necessary  that  the 
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Post  Office  authorities  should  take  such 
steps  as  were  necessary  to  secure  that 
time  should  be  given  to  whatever  com- 
panies wore  anxious  to  enter  into  that 
contract.  It  was  impossible  for  Queens- 
town  to  hold  its  own  if  the  present 
system  continued,  but,  on  the  other  hand, 
it  was  quite  easy  for  Queenstown  to  be 
placed  in  such  a  position  of  superiority 
that  her  position  as  a  port  of  call  could 
be  maintained  with  perfect  safety.  A 
saving  of  time  could  be  effected  between 
Queenstown  and  Dublin,  between  Queens- 
town  and  Holyhead,  and  also  between 
Holyhead  and  the  large  centres  in  the 
North  of  England.  This  could  easily  be 
done  if  the  Post  Office  would  signify 
their  intention  of  paying  for  an  improved 
service  for  the  carriage  of  mails.  The 
matter  was  one  of  pressing  urgency.  All 
the  Irish  Members  were  uniteil  in  their 
determination  to  retain  for  Queenstown 
and  Ireland  generally  the  great  benefits 
of  having  that  place  a  port  of  call  for 
American  mails,  and  he  hoped  to  hear 
some  favourable  reply  from  the  Post- 
master General  on  the  subject. 

Mr.  RADCLIFFE  COOKE  (Here- 
ford) wished  to  call  attention  to  a  matter 
of  considerable  interest  to  his  constituents, 
whose  wishes  had  been  altogether  disre- 
garded by  the  Postmaster  General  or  his 
Department.  A  sub-postmastership  had 
been  instituted  in  Hereford  at  Harold 
Street  Post  Office.  It  was  located  in 
a  most  convenient  spot,  and   the  postal 

business  was  conducted  in  a  shop  whore 
there  was  ample  accommodation  for  the 
purpose.  About  May  of  this  year  the 
proprietor  of  this  shop — who  was  a  pro- 
vision merchant — died,  and  the  widow 
disposed  of  the  business  to  a  man  named 
Reynolds,  who  entered  into  possession  in 
May,  and  from  that  date  until  August 
conducted  pro  tern,  the  duties  of  post- 
master of  that  sub-district  with  satisfac- 
tion. He  made  application  to  be  ap- 
pointed sub-postmaster.  It  was  true 
that  another  application  probably  was 
made  to  the  late  Member,  Mr.  GrenfoU, 
by  a  person  named  Kaye,  but  the  priority 
of  the  application  did  not  affect  the 
point  in  question.  When  it  was 
known  that  there  was  a  suggestion  that 
Harold  Street  Post  Office  should  be 
removed  to  a  less  eligible  spot  a  Memo- 
Sir  7*.  Esmonde 


rial,  signed  by  300  residents  of  the 
district,  was  sent  to  the  Postmaster 
General,  praying  him  to  retain  this  par- 
ticular office  on  the  ground  that  it  was 
the  most  convenient  place,  and  one  where 
the  business  had  been  admirably  con- 
ducted for  many  years.  No  answer  was 
sent  to  that  Memorial  for  a  period  of 
three  months.  Then  Mr.  Grenfell  re- 
signed ;  on  the  15th  August  he  (Mr. 
Cooke)  was  elected  in  his  place,  and  on 
the  16th  August  the  Department  for  the 
first  time  replied  to  the  Memorial,  stating, 
in  effect,  that  they  could  pay  no  attention 
whatever  to  the  wishes  of  the  residents 
of  the  district  concerned,  and  they  ap- 
pointed Mr.  Kaye  to  the  sub-postmaster- 
ship,  and  the  business  of  the  office  was 
removed  to  a  less  convenient  district,  and 
to  an  establishment  where  the  accommo- 
dation was  insufficient.  He  thought  this 
was  a  disregard  of  the  wishes  of  the 
people  of  a  district,  which  required  some 
explanation. 

Mr.  R.  WALLACE  (Edinburgh,  E.) 
said,  he  wished  to  place  two  points  before 
the  Postmaster  General.  One  had  refer- 
ence to  the  mode  of  selection  to  vacant 
postmasterships,  and  the  other  was  with 
regard  to  the  increase  of  their  pay.  He 
understood  that  when  a  vacancy  occurred 
in  a  locality  for  a  postmaster  the  method 
was  to  advertise  it  in  the  weekly  official 
Circular.     Then,  after  some  time,  when 

candidates  had  sent  in  applications,  an 
announcement  was  made  in  the  same 
Circular  that  so-and-so  had  been  ap- 
pointed to  the  position.  He  was  not 
sure  that  that  was  the  most  encouraging 
way  for  the  Service.  It  encouraged  sus- 
picion sometimes  of  private  and  indirect 
influence  being  used  in  making  appoint- 
ments. He  was  asked  whether  it  would 
not  be  better  to  substitute  the  system 
that  worked  very  well  in  other  Depart- 
ments of  the  Public  Service,  of  promotion 
by  recognised  seniority  and  position  and 
merit,  in  preference  to  the  present  acci- 
dental and,  to  a  certain  extent,  haphazard 
way  of  tilling  up  vacancies.  ^With 
respect  to  the  encouragement  gj^ven  to 
postmasters,  he  was  told  that  increase  of 
pay  was  made  to  depend  on  th*^  j  commer- 
cial prosperity  of  the  place  i*  n  which  he 
officiated.  That  had  often  *S^eTj  unfair 
and    discouraging     influer*^  {^   upon    the 
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position  and  prospects  of  particular 
postmasters.  He  wished  to  know  whe- 
ther that  rale  applied  in  other  Depart- 
ments of  the  Service  ?  He  wished  to  know 
whether,  on  these  two  points,  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  would  give  the  Com- 
mittee information  as  to  what  changes 
and  reforms  he  had  in  his  mind  ? 

Sir  a.  ROLLIT,  in  reference  to  the 
Bubject  of  the  Queenstown  mail  route, 
said,  the  question  was  one  of  public  con- 
venience as  well   as  of  expense.      The 

London  Chamber  of  Commerce  had  taken 
a  poll  in  order  to  ascertain  the  feeling  of 
its  members  on  the  subject,  and  the  result 
was  that  there  was  a  very  great  and  pre- 
ponderating feeling  in  favour  of  that  route 
being  continued  and  made  efficient. 

Mb.  MACDONALD  said,  he  had 
formally  put  down  a  Motion  for  the  re- 
duction of  this  Vote  in  order  to  bring 
before  the  Committee  various  circum- 
stances connected  with  the  Post  Office 
Department.  The  proposal  he  desired 
to  urge  on  the  Postmaster  General  was 

that  he,  on  behalf  of  the  Government, 
should  consent  to  the  appointment  of  a 
Committee  of  Inquiry  into  the  administra- 
tion of  the  Post  Office  with  special 
bearing  upon  the  grievances  which  he 
was  informed  affected  the  main  body  of 
the  Post  Office  servants.  He  believed  it 
was  originally  intended  that  the  Ridley 
Commission  should  inquire  into  the 
administration  of  the  Post  Office,  where, 
more  than  in  any  other  Department,  dis- 
organisation prevailed.  The  main  griev- 
ances of  the  men  were  classification,  split 
duties,  and  the  existence  of  a  super- 
numerary staff.  The  men  desired  an 
independent  inquiry  into  these  grievances 
by  a  Parliamentary  Committee,  and  they 
bad  expressed  their  perfect  willingness  to 
abide  by  the  result  of  that  inquiry.  He 
pointed  out  that  in  1891  the  present 
Postmaster  General  voted  in  favour  of 
an  inquiry  such  as  that  for  which  he  (Mr. 
Macdonald)  now  asked,  and  he  wished  to 
know  whether  anything  had  occurred  to 
cause  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  to  change 
his  view  since  that  time  ? 

Sib  a.  ROLLIT  said,  this  was  a  ques- 
tion in  which  his  constituents  were  inter- 
ested, and  he  would  like  to  impress  the 


importance  of  the  matter  on  the  Govern- 
ment. Nothing  could  be  more  disadvan- 
tasreous  to  the  Service  than  that  these 
men  should  labour  under  grievances,  and 
should  be  denied  full  inquiry.  He  hoped 
the  Postmaster  General  would  agree  that 
such  an  inquiry  should  be  held.  There 
could  be  no  question  with  regard  to  the 
grievances  of  the  postmen  and  auxiliary 
postmen,  and  the  only  request  by  these 
men  was  for  impartial  inquiry.  Might 
he  also  venture  to  ask  the  Postmaster 
General,  who  had  already  recognised  to  so 
large  an  extent  the  rights  which  the  Post 
Office  officials  had  claimed,  if  he  would 
consider  whether  an  amnesty  could  not 
now  be  granted  in  favour  of  those  who 
bad  been  dispossessed  of  their  posts  ? 
These  men  were  suffering  for  principle ; 
one  of  his  own  constituents  was  among 
the  number,  and  he  thought  he  and  his 
fellows  laboured  under  great  injustice, 
and  that  their  case  was  entitled  to  favour- 
able consideration. 

General  GOLDSWORTHY  (Ham- 
mersmith) said,  he  should  feel  bound  to 
support  the  hon.  Member  opposite  if  he 

went  to  a  Division,  unless  the  Post- 
master General  was  prepared  to  promise 
that  an  inquiry  would  be  granted.  All 
they  asked  for  was  inquiry,  and  that  could 
be  granted  with  the  best  results,  he 
believed,  to  the  Public  Service.  He 
trusted  the  late  Postmaster  General  (Sir 
J.  Fergusson)  would  support  this  appeal 
simply  for  an  impartial  inquiry. 

Dr.  COMMINS  (Cork,  N.E.)  said, 
he  would  urge  upon  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  the  desirability  of  renewing 
the  contract  with  the  Liverpool  Steam- 
ship Companies  for  the  carriage  of  the 
American  mails  via  Queenstown.  He 
would  remind  him  that  two   Liverpool 

vessels  had  recently  made  the  journey  in 
five  days  and  13  and  a-half  hours,  which 
was  an  astonishing  improvement,  and  one 
that  showed  how  efficient  the  service  was 
likely  to  be  made.  The  present  contract 
would  expire  on  September  30,  1894,  and 
the  Liverpool  Companies  were  anxious 
to  be  assured  that  they  would  have  the 
renewal  of  it.  To  adopt  another  route 
now  would  be,  he  was  satisfied,  a  great 
inconvenience  to  many  parts  of  England 
— the  North,  for  example — and  be  would 
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appeal  to  tbe  right  boo.  GentlemaD 
give   an    answer  to    his    inquirjr    which 
would    be    HatiB  factory    to    ihoee    who 
wished  to  see  a  really  good  TraoBatlantic 

•Mr.  butcher  aaid,  he  would  like 
to  refer  to  the  Regulation  which  pro- 
hibited postmen  in  some  districts  from 
smoking  wbeii  iu  uniform,  In  certain 
localities  postmen  wore  uniforms  for  15 
hours  a  day,  altbough  tboy  were  on  duty 
for  only  eight  hours.  That  they  should 
be  prohibited  from  smoking  during  the 
remaining  seven  hours  was  a  vexatious 
restriction.  What  was  the  result,  bow- 
ever  ?  Why  that  the  men  were  driven — 
or  tempted,  at  any  rale,  to  resort — to 
the  public-bouse.  He  hoped  something 
would  bo  done  in  this  matter. 
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Mr.  R.  WALLACE  said,  the  Metros 
politan  Post  Office  of  Scotland  happened 
to  be  in  the  constituency  he  had  the 
honour  to  represent,  and  he  bad  received 
many  pressing  applications  on  tbe  sub- 
ject of  an  inquiry  into  the  grievances  <tf 
Post  Office  servants.  He  believed  there 
was  a  strong  desire  iu  Scotland  for  tbia 
inquiry,  and  that  the  granting  of  it  would 
be  tbe  best  way  of  allaying  any  existing 
discontent. 

Mr.  MACDONALD  begged  to  more 
the  reduction  of  tbe  Vote  for  the  Post- 
master General's  salary  by  £100. 

Motion  made,  and  Question  proposed, 
"  That  Item  A,  Salaries,  be  reduced  by 
£100,  in  respect  of  the  Salary  of  the  Post- 
master General." — {Mr.  Macdonald.) 

•Sir  J.  FERGUSSON  (Manchester, 
N.E) :  Tbe  discussion  has  been  a  little 
I,  but  I  think  it  my  duty  to  deal 
with  oue  matter  which  has  been  referred 
to  by  several  hon.  Gentlemen.  As  I  have 
had  recent  experience  of  tbe  grievances 
thai  have  been  the  subject  of  complaint, 
I  think  I  may  venture  to  say  a  few 
wonia  regarding    tbom.     It    would,  un- 


,n)  , 


Mr.    TOMLIKSON    (Pi 
he  would  point  out   to   the   right   hon.    ^i„(,ui 
Gentleman    the    necessity   of    acquiring    ^^^^ 
sites  for  new  Post  Office  buildings.     A 
plan  ought  to  be  devised  under  which  the 
Department    would    be    empowered    to 
acquire  sites  when  favourable  opportuni- 
ties presented  tbemtielves.     Otherwise,  iu 
faia  opinion,  the  Post  OfBce  would  never 
make  good  bargains.     If  they  acted  upon    doubtedly,  he  very  wrong  if  a  Govem- 


his  suggestion  they  might  have  good 
cheap  sites.  He  trusted  this  matter  of 
administnition  would  not  bo  lost  sight  of 
by  tbe  Po*iuiafter  General. 


Silt.  BURNIE  (Swansea, Town) said, 
he  had  been  in  communication  with  the  1  Offii 
Poslmnstor  Genera!,  whom  he  found   to  |  '"q' 
be  cxccaliugly  kiud  and  courteous, 
reference  to  increased  postal  facilit 
Swansea,  and  he  hoped  they  would  be 
gniriieJ.     He  desired  also  to  'express  a 
hope  Ibat  like  facilities  would   be  given 
to  South  Wales  as  to  other  parts  of  the 
United  Kingdom,  especially  with  regard 
to  Amcrieaci  correspondence. 

Captain-  DONELAN  (Cork.  E.)  said, 
he  only  wished  in  a  word  to  support  what 
had  l>eeii  urged  by  tbe  bon.  Member  for 
West  Kerry  and  others  in  fsvour  of  the 
Qnecnstown  route.  He  hoped  the  Post- 
master Gener.ll  would  give  serious  atten- 
tion to  the  views  of  tlie  London  Chamber 
of  Commerce  as  stated  by  its  Chairman, 
the  hot).  Member  for  South  Islington 
(Sir  A.  RoHit). 
Dr.  Commint 


ment  or  the  Head  of  a  Department  were 
to     neglect     inquiry     into     substantial 
grievances  until  they  eulminat 
dissatisfaction  or  disadection. 
iplaiuts  of  large  classes  i 


But    the 
the  Post 
been    a    matter    of  careful 
irv  in  successive  years,  and  has  been 
by    very    large  concessions    on  the 
ioT  '  P"""'       ^^®  Department.     If   hon.  Mem- 
bers will  look  at  the  Return  showing  the 
income  and  expenditure  of  tbe  Post  Office, 
they  will  see  that  the  income  has  not 
increased  in   proportion    lo   the   expendi- 
ture.    There   has    been  an  annual   pro- 
gressive   increase    in    the   percentage   of 
salaries  as  compared  with  total  Revenue. 
Manv  of  the  concessions  were  ma<lo  iu 
the  time  of  my  Predecessor;  and  when  I 
succeeded  to  tbe  Post  Office  I  found  that 
the  mere  fact  of  raising  tbe  salaries  of  the 
suburban    postmen    had    eauseil   a    new 
grievance  among  Melropolitan   |H>stmen, 
and  the  Treasury  consented,  ou  my  ap- 
plication, to    raise    the  wages   of  these 
men  very  substantially.      My  experience 
is  that  no  case  whatever  has   been  made 
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out  for  inquiry  outside  the  Department, 
and  Members  ought  to  be  slow  in  com- 
mitting themselves  to  any  such  contention 
merely  because  certain  allegations  have 
been  made.  Hon.  Gentlemen  will  agree 
with  me  that  the  Service  is  very  popular, 
and,  I  think,  if  we  find  the  employment  in 
any  branch  of  Her  Majesty^s  Service 
ia  popular,  that  shows  that  the  re- 
muneration is  not  insufficient.  There  is 
no  branch  of  the  Public  Service  more 
eagerly  sought  after  than  the  Post 
Office,  because  there  is  regular  work, 
proper  discipline,  and  the  certainty  of  a 
pension  at  the  end,  when  a  man  is  no 
longer  able  to  work.  I  must,  therefore, 
say  no  case  has  been  made  out  for  in- 
quiry, and  hope  the  Government  will 
resist  the  inquiry  that  has  been  asked  for. 
With  respect  to  the  conveyance  of  mails 
from  Queeustown  as  against  the  grow- 
ing popularity  and  facilities  of  South- 
ampton, I  have  to  say  that  Queeustown 
has  proved  a  most  speedy  and  con- 
venient route  for  mails,  and  I  cannot 
conceive  that  it  is  likely  to  be  ousted 
from  its  position.  But  the  claims  now 
made  involve  a  very  large  expenditure. 
In  my  time  a  very  considerable  contribu- 
tion was  made  to  the  Great  Southern  and 
Western  Railway  to  accelerate  the  mails 
by  the  Queeustown  route,  but  it  would 
be  necessary  to  prove  a  general 
public  advantage  when  any  great  in- 
crease of  expenditure  is  asked  for.  The 
demands  made  for  shortening  the  convey- 
ance of  the  malls  by  two  or  three  hours 
would  certainly  involve  an  expenditure 
so  great  as  to  interfere  with  other  cor- 
responding claims.  And  now  a  few 
words  upon  a  subject  which  I  have 
raised  more  than  once  in  this  House  ; 
that  is,  with  regard  to  the  employment 
of  soldiers  in  the  Post  Office.  I  have 
seen  with  regret  that  the  Postmaster 
General  has  altered  the  Regulations, 
framed  when  I  was  at  the  Post  Office, 
with  regard  to  the  employment  of 
soldiers  in  that  Department  after  they 
have  left  the  Army.  The  right  hon. 
Gentleman  has  drawn  up  what  is  called 
an  ^'enlistment  scheme,"  and  has  ar- 
ranged that  telegraph  messengers  shall 
have  a  preferential  claim  to  appointments 
as  postmen,  instead  of  soldiers  as  I  had 
arranged,  always,  of  course,  having  re- 
gard 'to  existing  engagements,  explicit 
or  implied.     When  I  made  the  arrange- 


ment as  to  the  employment  of  soldiers  I 
was  led  to  believe  that  it  was  a  popular 
movement.  It  was  mentioned  more  than 
once  in  the  House,  and  received  with  ap- 
proval, and  it  was  believed  that  it  would 
tend  to  the  benefit  of  the  two  Services — 
both  of  the  Army  and  the  Post  Office. 
No  doubt  it  would  be  impossible  to  carry 
out  a  scheme  of  that  kind  without 
giving  dissatisfaction  in  some  quar- 
ters ;  but  if  we  are  to  make  the 
employment  of  soldiers  at  the  Post 
Office  the  rule  rather  than  the  exception 
we  must  persevere  even  in  the  face  of 
considerable  opposition.  The  system 
that  I  endeavoured  to  introduce  prevails 
in  foreign  countries — in  France,  Ger- 
many, Austria,  and  Italy.  Not  only  are 
soldiers  largely  employed  in  preference  to 
civilians,  but  an  expectation  is  held  out 
to  soldiers  of  employment  after  their  dis- 
charge from  the  Army ;  and  non-com- 
missioned officers,  after  12  years*  service, 
are  entitled  to  employment  in  the  Civil 
Service.  A  young  Army,  though  it  will 
have  weaknesses,  may  be  kept  practically 
efficient  if  it  has  experienced  non-com- 
missioned officers.  At  present  it  is  not 
easy  to  get  men  to  remain  in  the  Service 
long  enough  as  non  -  commissioned 
officers,  for  if  they  are  not  discharged 
until  after  they  reach  30  years  of  age, 
it  is  difficult  for  them  to  obtain  employ- 
ment. But  if  they  had  a  prospect  of 
obtaining  Civil  employment  under  the 
Government  on  leaving  the  Army  after 
long  service,  they  would  be  content  to 
stop,  and  the  result  would  be  beneficial 
both  to  the  Army  and  the  Post 
Office.  The  right  hon.  Gentleman 
the  present  Postmaster  General  has  not 
abandoned  the  system  I  inaugurated,  but 
he  has  modified  it  in  a  very  important 
particular.  According  to  an  answer  he 
gave  me  the  other  day  about  1,000  ap- 
pointments a  year  are  lost  to  the  Army 
by  the  arrangement  he  has  made,  which 
makes  a  great  hole  in  the  number  of 
appointments  the  soldiers  were  led  to 
expect.  As  a  result  of  the  system  I 
adopted,  I  have  been  told  by  officers  that 
they  find  a  great  improvement  in  the  con- 
duct of  the  young  soldiers,  who  know  that 
if  they  behave  themselves  there  will  be 
a  good  prospect  of  obtaining  work  when 
they  leave  the  Army.  I  wish  I  could 
think  that  the  Government  are  in 
earnest   in  this  matter,   for   unless    the 
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Groverumcnt  and  the  House  are  in 
earnest  they  will  lose  a  great  oppor- 
tunity of  improving  the  respectability 
and  the  conduct  of  the  men  who  join  the 
Army,  and  also  of  improving  the  character 
of  those  who  serve  in  the  lower  ranks  of 
the  Civil  Service. 

Earl  COMPTON  (York,  W.R., 
Barnsley)  said,  he  had  several  times  in 
past  years  stood  up  and  spoken  for 
the  telegraph  clerks,  and  as  the  Amend- 
ment before  the  Committee  related  prac- 
tically to  them  it  would  be  dishonest  and 
mean  on  his  part  if,  having  taken  a 
strong  course   in  opposition,  he   did  not 

take  the  same  course  now  his  friends 
were  in  power.  He  desired  in  the  first 
place  to  thank  the  Postmaster  General 
for  the  courteous  communications  he 
(Earl  Compton)  had  received  from  him, 
and  for  the  course  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man had  taken  on  various  matters  which 
had  tended  to  give  great  satisfaction  to 
the  Post  Office.  They  were  all  thankful 
to  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  for  having 
reinstated  some  of  the  postmen  whose 
case  had  been  brought  before  the  House 
in  previous  Sessions.  With  regard  to 
the  telegraphists,  he  had  to  say  that  he 
did  not  think  anything  would  settle  the 
matter  except  an  impartial  inquiry.  If 
such  an  inquiry  were  held,  and  a  decision 
adverse  to  the  telegraphists  were  arrived 
at,  he  believed  they  would  honestly  bow 
to  that  verdict.  He  had  listened  atten- 
tively to  the  speech  of  the  ex-Postmaster 
General,  and  he  had  found  it  very  like 
the  speeches  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
had  made  in  previous  years.  He  had 
assumed  that  the  present  Postmaster 
General  would  endorse  his  view  ;  but  in 
that  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  was  a 
little  premature.  What  was  occurring 
just  now  in  the  Telegraph  Department 
of  the  Post  Office  ?  The  Postmaster 
General  would  agree  with  him  (Earl 
Compton)  that  a  large  amount  of  over- 
time was  being  worked.  The  right  hon. 
Gentleman  would  say  that  this  overtime 
work  was  voluntary  and  that  the  tele- 
graphists would  be  very  much  displeased 
if  it  were  taken  away  from  them.  But 
it  was  not  a  question  of  their  working 
overtime  for  an  hour  or  two.  When 
they  agreed  to  do  such  work  they  were 
kept  on  until  they  were  dismissed,  and  he 

Sir  J.  Fergusson 


conceived  it  to  be  the  absolute  duty  of 
the  Department  to  see  that  men  should 
not  be  allowed  to  work  too  long  hoora,  to 
the  probable  detriment  of  their  health. 
Previously,  whenever  he  had  brought  for- 
ward the  case  of  the  telegraphists,  he  had 
been  told  by  the  late  Mr.  Raikes  and  the 
ex-Postmaster  General  that  his  state- 
ments were  correct.  The  case  he  had 
laid  before  the  present  Postmaster 
General  he  had  gathered  not  from  one 
individual,  but  from  various  sources — M 
was  his  custom  before  calling  attention 
to  a  grievance.  He  was  told  to-day  that 
his  statement  was  exaggerated.  Well, 
if  the  information  he  had  received 
from  a  large  number  of  individuals 
employed  in  the  Telegraph  Depart- 
ment was  at  variance  with  the 
information  supplied  to  the  Postmaster 
General,  all  the  more  reason  was  there 
for  an  inquiry.  He  hoped  that  even 
now  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  would  see 
the  necessity  for  an  inquiry.  The  right 
hon.  Gentleman  had  once  voted  for  the 
Motion  he  (Earl  Compton)  had  brought 
forward,  and  nothing  had  occurred  since 
then  to  change  the  situation.  Othw 
Members  of  the  present  Government 
had  also  voted  with  him.  and  he  hoped 
to-day  they  would  redeem  the  pledge 
they  had  given  to  him.  There  had  been 
an  increase  of  salary  granted  to  Post 
Office  officials,  and  he  wished  to  know 
how  much  was  added  to  the  salaries  of 
the  higher  officials  when  a  rise  in  the 
salaries  of  the  juniors  was  asked  for  ? 

The  postmaster  GENERAL 
(Mr.  A.  MoRLEY,  Nottingham,  E.),  who 
was  very  indistinctly  heard,  was  under- 
stood to  say  that  he  recognised  the 
friendly  tone  of  the  Debate  so  far  as  he 
himself  was  concerned.  Therefore,  he 
did  not  look  upon  the  Motion  for  reduc- 
tion of  the  Vote  as  a  personal  matter. 
The  Motion  was,  however,  unfortunate^ 
because  the  issue  it  raised  was  mixed  up 
with  other  questions.  He  was  asked 
how  he  could  account  for  his  Vote  in 
1891  when  he  had  supported  the 
Motion  of  the  noble  Earl  the  Member 
for  Barnsley.  He  accounted  for  it  on 
two  grounds :  He  had  supported  the 
proposal,  which  was  an  unprecedented 
one,  because  there  was  an  unprecedented 
condition  of  discontent  prevailing  through- 
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out  the  Postal  and  Telegraph  Service — 
or,  he  confessed,  he  was  under  that  im- 
pression at  the  time.     The  condition  of 
things  in  yarious  branches  of  the  Service 
was  serious.     There  had  been  an  emeute 
in  the  Savings  Bank  Department,  and, 
whether  with  reason  or  without  reason, 
the  whole  of  the  Services  were  discon- 
tented with  their  position.    The  condition 
of  things  at   present,   however,  did  not 
bear  out  the  idea  that  there  was  any- 
thing like  general  discontent  prevailing. 
He  accounted  for  his  action  on  another 
ground.     Since    1891    large  concessions 
had  been  made,  with  enormous  additional 
expense  to  the  country,  and*that  made  the 
state  of  things  very  different  to  what  it 
was  when  he  supported  the  noble  Lord's 
Motion.     Having  had   a    year   to  look 
into  the  grievances,  he  had  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  they  could  be  examined 
into — and  he  would  take  care  that  they 
should  be  examined  into — by  himself  and 
others   associated    with  him    in  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  Department.     As  the 
Chancellor  of  t  he  Exchequer  had  said, 
a   Committee  of  the  House  was  not  a 
proper  tribunal  to  try  questions  of  this 
kind.     He   knew,    from    his    own     ex- 
perience,   the  intricate   and  complicated 
nature   of    the    grievances    at  the  Post 
Office.     Those   grievances,    as   he    had 
said,  had  been  remedied.     Revisions  had 
been  effected  greatly  to  the   advantage 
of  the  postal  and  telegraph  staff ;  and  he 
did  not  think  they  could  expect  men  who 
had  not  speut  a  long  time  in  the  Public 
Service  to  thoroughly  examine  into  the 
classifications    and    organisations    of    a 
great  Department  like  the   Post  Office. 
He  would  point  to  the  great  number  of 
applicants  for  vacancies  in  proof  of  his 
assertion    that    the   Post    Office   was  a 
popular  Service,  and  the  same  could   be 
said  of  the  Telegraph  Department.     For 
instance,   for    male    telegraph  clerks   in 
London,  Edinburgh,  and    Dublin,  there 
had    been    624    candidates    to    fill    28 
vacancies  ;  in  the  Second  Division  there 
had    been    682    candidates    to    fill    69 
vacancies,   and  in  the  Third  Division  an 
equally    large    number  of  candidates  to 
fill  76  vacancies.     These  figures  showed 
that    the  Public  Service,   so  far  as  the 
Post  Office  Telegraph  Service  was  con- 
cerned, was  a  popular  Service.     It  was 
not   likely  that  they  would  find  g^uch  a 
large   number    of  persons  applying*  for 


these  vacancies  if  there  was  ground  for 
distrust.     He   was    not  going  to  argue 
that  that  fact  was  conclusive  evidence, 
but  he  did  say  that  it  showed  that  the 
would-be  telegraphists,  who  were  seek- 
ing to  get  into  the  Service,  did  not  think 
the  terms  and  conditions  hard  or  unsatis- 
factory.    But  there  was  another  piece  of 
evidence   which    bore    strongly  on  this 
matter — the     question     of    resignations 
from  the  Service.     He  had  had  a  Return 
prepared   which    showed    that   the   re- 
signations from    the  Central  Telegraph 
Office    since     1890 — ^more    than    three 
years — had  been  23  out  of  2,000  clerks, 
and   16   of  those   had    left  to   go    into 
foreign  telegraph  service,   where  wages 
were  higher    and   the   conditions  as   to 
promotion  better,  and  three  had  sought 
to  come  back  again.  In  the  Metropolitan 
District  only  two  resignations  had  taken 
place,  whilst  in   11  of  the  largest  Pro- 
vincial Post  Offices  there  had   been  only 
49  resignations  since  July,  1890,  out  of 
a  staff  exceeding  2,000  men.  He  thought 
it  would  be  admitted  that  if  there  had 
been  widespread  discontent  there  would 
have   been    a  much    larger   number    of 
resignations.     In  regard  to  the  salaries, 
the  figures  had  increased  year  by  year 
since    1889-90.      In     1890-91    the    in- 
crease was  £364,248,  in  1891-92  it  was, 
in  round  figures,  £423,000,  in  1892-93 
£436,000,  and  this  year  it  was  still  more 
— namely,   £486,000.       There   had,    in 
fact,     been     an     absolute     increase    of 
£1,678,613  in  the  amounts  paid  in  wages 
and  salaries,  of  which  about  £1,200,000 
was  paid  in  the  Postal,  and  the  remainder 
in  the  Telegraph,  Department.     It  might 
be  said  that  a  great  deal  of  the  increase 
was  due  to  increase  in  the  force,  and  that 
was  true.     He  had  had  a  Table  drawn 
out   which    showed   the  percentage    of 
salaries   and    wages   as  compared    with 
the  total  expenditure  in  the  Telegraph 
Service,  and  also  as  compared  with  the 
total  revenue,  which  showed  that  there 
had  been  enormous  additions  to   wages 
and  salaries.     In  1883-84 — 10  years  ago 
— the  percentage  of  wages  and  salaries 
to  total  expenditure  was  49*60,  and  in 
1892-93  it  was  63-78  ;  so  that  there  had 
been  an  increase  of  over  14  per  cent,  in 
the  10  years.     The  percentage  of  wages 
on   the  total  revenue  in  the  Telegraph 
Service,  in  1883-84,  was  £50-06,  and  in 
1892-93  it  was  67*96,  showing  an  in- 
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crease  of  Dearly  18  per  cent.  There  had' 
been  revisions  during  that  time  in  nearly 
every  branch  of  the  Postal  Service.  The 
increase  in  the  amount  paid  in  salaries 
and  weekly  wages  was  estimated  at 
£500,000  sterling.  He  thought,  there- 
fore, be  had  substantiated  the  statement 
made  in  an  earlier  part  of  his  remarks 
that  there  had  been  an  enormous  ex- 
penditure consequent  on  the  revision 
which  had  taken  place. 

Sir  a.  ROLLIT  asked  whether  that 
proved  anything  more  than  that  the  men 
were  underpaid  before  ? 

Mr.  a.  MORLEY  said,  he  was  not 
going  to  say  that  there  was  not  justifica- 
tion for  the  increase  in  the  amount  paid, 
but  he  contended  that  fair  and  liberal 
additions  had  been  made  to  the  wages. 
He  had  practically  admitted  that  there 
might  be  grievances  at  the  pre- 
sent time,  but  he  said  they  were 
not  grievances  which  could  be  fairly  sub- 
mitted to  such  an  inquiry  as  was  sug- 
gested. He  had  had  an  inquiry  made  as 
to  what  would  be  the  cost  of  doing  away 
with  split  duties.  He  had  only  the  figures 
with  regard  to  London  ;  but  he  was  in- 
formed that,  on  a  rough  estimate,  the 
addition  to  the  force  that  would  be  neces- 
sary in  the  London  District  would  be 
1,300  men,  and  the  cost  would  be 
£120,000  a  year.  As  to  overtime  in 
connection  with  the  Central  Telegraph 
Office,  he  was  strongly  of  opinion  that  it 
ought  to  be  kept  down  as  much  as  pos- 
sible. It  had  been  stated  that  the  increase 
this  year  was  due  to  the  great  increase 
of  work  cousequent  on  the  exciting  nature 
of  the  Debates  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons. It  would  be  impossible  to  have 
a  permanent  staff  in  a  Department  like 
the  Telegraph  Department  capable  of 
meeting  sudden  emergencies  of  this  kind. 
If  they  had  such  a  staff  it  would  mean 
an  enormous  waste  of  labour  when  the 
emergency  came  to  an  end  and  the  work 
of  the  Department  fell  into  its  former 
routine.  He  was  of  opinion  that  not 
only  overtime  but  the  auxiliary  staff 
should  be  kept  down  as  much  as  possible. 
A  great  deal  had,  however,  been  done 
during  the  past  year  in  reducing  over- 
time in  the  main  Departments  of  the 
Postal  Service,  and  in  turning  auxiliary 
and  unestablished  postal  servants  into 
permanent  members  of  the  Civil  Service. 

Mr,  A,  Morley 


He  regretted  that  he  was  unable  to  accede 
to  the  suggestion  of  his  hon.  Friend,  who, 
he  hoped,  would  not  press  his  objection 
to  a  Division.  He  was  prepared  to  con- 
sider any  grievance  that  might  be  brought 
f  orward,or  anything  that  bore  on  the  face  of 
it  ?k  prima  facie  appearance  of  a  grievance ; 
but  he  did  not  think  that  a  Committee 
of  the  kind  suggested  would  be  really 
beneficial  or  would  lead  to  a  aatiafactorj 
conclusion.  He  proposed  now  very 
shortly  to  deal  with  the  various  ques- 
tions raised  by  the  different  speakers. 
The  late  Postmaster  General  (Sir  J. 
Fergusson)  referred  to  the  subject  of 
enlistment.  He  (Mr.  A.  Morley)  had 
already  informed  the  right  hon.  Grentle- 
man  of  the  grounds  on  which  he  came  to 
the  conclusion  that  a  change  was  neces- 
sary. One  of  the  first  facts  that  was 
brought  to  his  knowledge  after  he  was 
appointed  to  his  present  post  was  that 
there  was  very  serious  objection  felt  by 
parents  of  many  boys  to  the  rule  whidi 
prevailed  that  at  the  end  of  so  many 
years*  service  as  telegraph  messengers 
they  should  be  excluded  from  the  Postal 
Service  unless  they  passed  through  a 
period  in  the  Army.  He  had  called  for 
Reports  from  various  Postmasters  in  the 
large  centres  of  population,  and  he  should 
like  to  just  mention  one  or  two  of  them 
which  he  thought  were  very  fair  samples 
of  the  great  body  of  them.  The  Post- 
master of  Liverpool  wrote,  when  the 
proposal  was  first  placed  before  the  De- 
partment, his  communication  being  dated 
2nd  December,  1891,  that  he  could  not 
reasonably  expect  a  father  to  send  his 
son  to  act  as  messenger  during  the  best 
years  of  his  life  when  at  the  end  of  four 
or  fivQ  years  the  boy  must  be  cut  adrift. 
The  Postmasters  of  Manchester  and  other 
towns  wrote  in  a  similar  strain,  all  of 
them  deprecating  the  system  of  enlist- 
ment. Under  these  circumstances,  he 
felt  that  there  was  no  course  before  him 
but  to  rescind  that  portion  of  the  Regu- 
lations which  dealt  with  enlistment.  At 
the  same  time,  he  allowed  that  portion 
of  the  Regulations  which  gave  pre- 
cedence to  Army  Reserve  men  over 
outsiders  to.  remain  in  full  force,  and 
certainly  at  present  he  saw  no  ground 
for  resci'ading  it.  Questions  had  been 
asked  by  several  Members  with  refer- 
ence to  the  Queenstown  Mail  Service. 
He  ^thought  hon.  Members  from  Ireland 
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were  a  little  uDreasonable  on  this  sabject. 
He  thought  the  GoverDment  had  done 
something  to  justifj  the  confidence  of  the 
Irish  Members  and  to  show  their  desire 
to  give  every  reasonable  facility  for  the 
Queenstown  Mail  Service.     One  of  the 
first  things  that  was  done  by  the  present 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  on  coming 
into  Office  was  to  grant  a  considerable 
subsidy    to    the    Great    Southern    and 
Western  Railway  Company    of  Ireland 
to   facilitate   the   mails,  and  since  that 
time  a   special   mail   service   had   been 
instituted.       Although  that  service  was 
only  tentative,  he  thought  hon.  Members 
knew  that  when  the  Post  Office  started 
a  service  of  the  kind  as  a  tentative  pro- 
posal it  was  not  likely  to  be  abandoned 
unless  it  proved  to  be  a  hopeless  failure. 
He  thought,  therefore,  it  might  be  taken 
that  the  special  service  would  be  crystal- 
lised into  the  ordinary  service.       It  was 
not   correct   to   say   that  the  Holyhead 
contract  would  terminate  in  September, 
1894.     It  could  only  be  terminated  on  the 
13th  September,  1895,  by  notice  given 
on  the  13th  September,  1894.  He  would 
undertake  that  before  the  time  came  at 
which  notice  would  have  to  be  given,  if 
at  all,  the  matter  should  be  very  carefully 
considered  and  that  opportunity  should 
be  given  to  hon.  Members  who  took  an 
interest  in  the  subject  to  express  their 
views.      The  hon.  Member  for  Hereford 
(Mr.  Radcliffe  Cooke),  who  had  called 
attention  to  the  appointment  of  a  sub- 
postmaster     in    bis     constituency,    was 
evidently  ignorant  of  the  rule  governing 
such  appointments.     Whether  wisely  or 
unwisely  they  were  regarded  as  matters 
of  patronage,  and  were  not  in  his  hands  at 
all.     The  Secretary  to  the  Treasury  had 
a  right  to  make  the  appointment,  and  the 
nominations  were  sent  to  him  (Mr.  A. 
Morley),  but  it  was  only  in  the  event  of 
the  person  named  being  unsuitable  or  the 
premises  being  unsuitable  that  he  had  the 
right   or   power  to   interfere.       In   the 
particular  case  referred   to  the  Report 
which  reached  him  from  the  surveyor  of 
the  district  was  that  the  person  was  suit- 
able and  that  the  situation  of  the  office 
was,  on  the  whole,  as  satisfactory  as  that 
of  the  old  office.     Under  these  circum- 
stances, he  had   no   power  to  interfere. 
His   hon.   Friend   for    East  "]^dinburgh 
(Mr.  R.  Wallace)    had  referred   to  the 
question  of  head   postmasters,  iKid  had 


asked  whether  seniority  and  recognised 
merit  could  not  be  taken  into  account 
in  making  appointments  to  these 
positions.  He  could  assure  his 
hon.  Friend  that  recognised  merit  and 
seniority  had  been  the  whole  and  sole 
ground  for  every  appointment  he  had  made, 
and  he  should  be  extremely  averse  to 
disturbing  that  system  of  selection.  He 
had  done  all  in  his  power  to  prevent 
political  or  other  influences  being  brought 
to  bear  on  these  appointments,  because 
he  thought  it  was  of  immense  importance 
to  have  men  in  these  positions  who  had 
good  powers  of  organisation.  As  to  the 
question  of  the  amount  of  the  estimates 
for  sites,  the  sum  adopted  was  that  which 
was  thought  to  be  reasonable  this  year, 
and  he  could  not  agree  that  the  Post 
Office  ought  to  purchase  sites  before  they 
were  needed. 

Mr.  TOMLINSON  said,  his  point  had 
been  that  the  Post  Office  ought  to  know 
some  years  beforehand  that  they  would 
want  a  new  Post  Office. 

Mr.  a.  morley  said,  that  he  quite 
agreed  that  the  Post  Office  ought  to  have 
its  eyes  open  as  to  future  needs.  The 
only  other  question  he  had  to  mention 
was  that  of  postal  communication  in 
South  Wales.  He  should  be  very  glad 
if  he  could  see  his  way  to  accede  to  the 
request  which  had  been  made  to  him  on 
this  subject,  but  he  must  protest  against 
the  notion  of  the  Post  Office  being  ex- 
pected to  put  on  special  trains  to  carry 
mails  under  ordinary  circumstances  at  an 
earlier  or  a  later  hour  than  the  Railway 
Companies  could  under  or'linary  circum- 
stances carry  them.  There  must  be  an 
enormous  mass  of  mail  matter  to  justify 
the  putting  on  of  a  special  train,  and  at 
the  present  time  South  Wales  did  not 
produce  a  sufficient  amount  of  corre- 
spondence to  justify  special  trains.  He 
would  inquire  into  the  question  which 
had  been  raised  respecting  postmen 
smoking  in  uniform.     He  did  not  believe 

that  any  rule  against  smoking  in  uniform 
existed — certainly  there  was  no  Service 
Rule  of  this  kind.  There  might  be  rules 
made   by  particular  postmasters,  but  if 
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so    he    would    take  care    that   such     a 
prohibitiou  was  Dot  continued. 

Sir  W.  HARCOURT  :  I  rise  to  point 
out,  in  the  interests  of  the  Committee, 
that  this  discussion  might  now  close.  I 
would  suggest  to  my  hou.  Friend  behind 
f  me  (Mr.  Macdonald)  that  the  most  posi- 
tive way  of  securing  an  increase  of 
salaries  is  not  by  moving  to  diminish  the 
salary  of  my  right  hon.  Friend  the  Post- 
master General.  From  my  own  know- 
ledge, if  there  is  any  man  who  works 
overtime  at  the  Post  Office  it  is  my  right 
hon.  Friend.  I  hope  my  hon.  Friend 
will  not  be  disposed  to  press  the  reduc- 
tion to  a  Division,  but  that  if  he  wishes 
to  do  so  he  will  take  the  Division  at 
once. 

Mr.  macdonald  said,  he  under- 
stood that  the  Government  admitted  that 
there  was  some  grievance.  He  under- 
stood the  right  hon.  Gentleman  had 
consented  to  inquire  into  the  matter, 
and  on  that  understanding  he  begged  to 
withdraw  the  Motion. 

Motion,  by  leave,  withdrawn. 

Original  Question  again  proposed. 

Sir  W.  HARCOURT  :  I  should  have 
been  very  glad  if  we  could  have  brought 
the  Debate  to  a  conclusion  this  evening, 
but  it  is  not  now  likely  that  it  can  be 
done  within  a  reasonable  time  according 
to  the  information  which  I  have  received. 
I  hope  that  everything  that  remains  will 
be  dealt  with  and  concluded  on  Monday, 
and  I  think  I  shall  be  consulting  the 
convenience  of  the  House  if  I  now  move 
to  report  Progress. 

Motion  made,  and  Question  proposed, 
"  That  the  Chairman  do  report  Progress, 
and  ask  leave  to  sit  again."  —  ( The 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,) 

Mr.  A.  Morley 


Mr.  sexton  :  I  have  some  observa- 
tions  to  make  on  the  Queenstown  Mail 
Service,' but  it  will  be  as  convenient  to 
us  to  take  that  subject  on  Monday. 

Question  put,  and  agreed  to. 

Resolutions  to  be  reported  upon 
Monday  next ;  Committee  also  report 
Progress  ;  to  sit  again  upon  Monday 
next. 

Mr.  a.  C.  MORTON  asked  what 
Votes  would  be  taken  first  on  Monday  ? 

Sir  W.  HARCOURT  :  Class  V. 

SUPPLY— REPORT. 
Resolutions  [15th  September]  reported 
and  agreed  to. — [See  page  1297.] 

EAST   INDIA  REVENUE  ACCOUNTS. 

Ordered,  fThat  the  several  Accounts 
and  Papers  which  have  been  presented 
to  the  House  in  this  Session  of  Parlia- 
ment, relating  to  the  Revenues  of  India, 
be  referred  to  the  consideration  of  b 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House. 

Resolved,  That  this  House  will,  upon 
Wednesday  next,  resolve  itself  into  the 
said  Committee. — {Mr,  G.  Russell,) 

NAVY  AND  ARMY  EXPENDITURE,  1891-2. 
Resolutions  [loth  September] reported, 
and  agreed  to. — [See  page  1400.] 

ADJOURNMENT. 
Motion   made,   and  Question,   '*  That 
this    House    do    now    adjourn," — {The 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,) — put,  and 
agreed  to. 

House  adjourned  at  half  after  Six 
o*clock  till  Monday  next. 


c 
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regarding  the  working  of  two  cootracts 
uuder   LIh  Deparlmcut    in    the    City    of 

Limerick,  recently  brought  forward  by 
che  Trades  Council  of  that  city — namely, 
that,  in  the  contract  for  works  and  re- 
pairs of  tlie  several  barraclsH  in  the  stated 
military  district,  no  local  carpeutera, 
masons,  or  painters  have  ever  been  em- 
ployed by  the  Government  local  contrac- 
tor ;  that  the  contractor  rcfuaeil  the 
Trade  Society  etnodard  wages,  although 
himxelf  drawing  a  large  margin  of  profit 
From  the  declared  contract  price ;  and 
that,  as  regnnla  the  contract  for  bread  to 
the  Army  in  Limerick,  no  regular  trade 
liakcrs  are  cmployeil  or  standard  wages 
paid  by  the  contractor  for  such  supplies  ; 
ami  whether,  having  regard  to  the  Reso- 
Intiou  of  this  House  of  February,  1891, 
arrangement  will  be  made  to  secure  pay- 
ment of  the  proper  standard  wages  to 
competent  workmen  by  the  War  Depart- 
ment in  the  contracts  meutioneil  ? 

Mr.  WOODALL  (Hanlcy) :  No  com- 
plaint has  boon  received  aa  icganls  the 
no n -employment  of  local  men.  I  may, 
however,  point  out  that  the  War  Office 
has  no  power  to  insist  upon  the  employ- 
ment of  workmen  from  any  particular 
locality.  All  contractors  are  bound  to 
pay  the  current  rates  of  the  district  ;  and 
uo  complaiol  of  their  having  failed  to  do 
so  has  reached  the  War  OtKcc. 


RIFLE  RANGE  AT  OMAQH. 
Mr.  macartney  (Antrim,  S.)  :  I 
beg  to  ask  the  Secretary  of  State  for 
War  whether  he  is  aware  that  a  rifle 
rango  reported  by  n  Military  Board  as 
suitable  for  the  roagaziuc  rifle  exists 
within  a  short  distance  of  the  barracks 
recently  erected  ut  Omagh,  and  that  a 
drill  and  encamping  ground  of  large  ex- 
tent and  excellent  quality  lies  under  the 
barrack  walls,  which  c^n  both  be  acquired 
at  reasonable  rates,  and  that  their  acqui- 
Bition  has  been  recommended  by  succes- 
sive officers  commanding  the  brigade 
depot  and  the  district  but  refused  by  the 
War  Office  ;  and  whether  it  is  in  con- 
templation by  the  War  Office  to  acquire 
laud  on  the  west  eoast  of  Donegal  for  a 
rifle  range,  and  permanently  to  train  the 
Militia  battalions  of  Fermanagh  and 
Tyrouo  out  of  their  own  counties  at  i 
further  largo  annual  charge  to  the  public 
Rml,  if  so,  whether  the  whole  subject 
■will  bo  reconsidered  and  further  inquiry 
made  before  any  jiemianeut  course  is 
finally  decided  upon  ? 

•The    FINANCIAL    SECRETARY 
TO  THE  WAR  OFFICE  (Mr.  Woodall, 
Hanlcy)  :  The  recommendations  of  local 
officers  to  establish  a  range  and  camping 
ground  at  Omagh  have  not  been  approved 
by   the  General  Officer  Commanding 
Ireland,  because  he  does   not  cousidei 
desirable    to    continue    the    practice   of 
hiring    local    rifle    ranges   and  camping 
grounds  for  the  Militia,  but  prefers  that 
battalions  should  be  brought  together  at 
some  central  place  for  training  and  i 
ketry  where  they  would  have  the  advan- 
tage of  association  with  Regular  troo 
Nothing    is    known  of  any  proposal 
acquire  land  for  a  range  on  the  Donegal 


WAR  DEPAUTMKST  CONTRACTS. 

Mr.  O'KEEFFE  (Limerick)  :    I  beg 

to  ask  the  Secretary  of  Stale  for  War  if 

he  will  direct  inquiries  into  the  complaints 

VOL.  XVII.  [fourth  series.] 


POSTAL  PROMOTION'S. 

Mr.  M  ACDONALD  (Tower  Hamlets, 
Bow)  :  I  Iwg  lo  ask  the  I'ostmaster 
General  whether  a  sorting  clerk  at  Bristol 
has  been  promoted  over  10  men  his 
qualified  seniors ;  and,  if  so,  on  what 
grounds  ? 

The  POSTMASTER  GENERAL 
(Mr.  A.  MoHLEY,  Nottiugiinni,  E.)  :  The 
facts  are  as  stated.     I  am  informed  that 


the 


■  the  1 


mising  of  them,  on  being  tried  c 
duties,  were  found  not  to  possess  tbc 
necessary  qualifications.  I  am,  however, 
making  some  further  inquiries,  and  will 
communicate  with  my  hon.  Friend. 

THE  CONGESTED  DISTRICTS  BOARD. 
Sir  T.  ESMONDE  (Kerry,  W.)  :  I 
beg  to  ask  the  Chief  Seorotarv  to  the 
Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland  if  he  can  ex- 
plain why  tbc  occupiers  at  Slea  Head, 
County  Kerry,  who  agreed  to  give  up  a 
portion  of  their  land  for  the  use  of  the 
Congested  Districts  Board,  anil  were 
3  K 
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promised  the  sum  of  £38  10s.  for  so 
doing,  have  received  £8  less  than  the 
amouut  agreed  upon  ;  if,  iu  view  of  the 
poverty  of  the  occupiers,  the  Congested 
Districts  Board  will  l^e  instructed  to  paj 
them  the  full  sum  originally  agreed  to  ; 
and  if  he  will  give  the  terms  of  the  ori- 
ginal agreemeut  ? 

The  chief  SECRETARY  for 
IRELA!ND  (Mr.  J.Morlev,  Newcastle- 
upon-Tyne)  :  I  am  informed  by  the  Con- 
gested Districts  Board  that  the  tenant 
occupiers  of  land  required  for  this  road 
were  not  promised  the  lump  sum  of 
£33  10s.  as  stated,  and  that  the  payments 
to  them  were,  individually,  in  strict  ac- 
cordance with  the  terms  of  the  agreement 
entered  into  between  them  and  the 
Board's  engineer,  the  total  amount  so  paid 
being  £29  15s.  The  original  estimate  of 
the  engineer  was  made  for  the  confiden- 
tial information  of  tlie  Board,  and  it 
would  be  contrary  to  practice  to  disclose 
its  contents. 

Sir  T.  ESMONDE  asked  if  the  sum 
of  £38  was  left  in  the  hands  of  the 
parish  priest  ? 

Mr.  tf .  MORLEY  :  I  was  not  aware 
that  any  sum  was  left  in  the  hands  of 
the  pariah  priest,  but  I  will  inquire. 

THE    NEWSPAPER   POST. 

Mk.  HOGAN  (Tipperary,  Mid)  :  I 
beg  to  ask  the  Postmaster  General  whe- 
ther Nov/  Zealand  weekly  journals 
weighing  over  ten  ounces,  such  as  The 
Canterhuri/  Times  and  The  Auchland 
JFeeklt/  ^l:ivs,  were  delivered  in  London 
on  14t!i  September  at  the  Id.  postage 
rate,  wheri'art  newspapers  of  the  same 
weight  and  character  published  in  the 
neighbouring  Australian  Colonies  cannot 
be  pocslcd  to  London  without  a  fee  of 
2gd.  ;  im!  whether  any  means  are  avail- 
able for  the  rectification  of  this  difference 
of  charges  ? 

Mk.  a.  MORLEY  :  At  the  Postal 
Conference  hcM  at  Brisbjme  in  March 
last,  at  which  New  Zealand  was  repre- 
sented, it  was  decided  to  adopt  for  news- 
papers addressed  to  tiio  United  Kingdom 
a  rate  in  accordance  with  the  Postal 
Union  IvCLiiilations — nnmely,  Id.  for  the 
first  four  o.iuccs  and  ?/l.  for  everv  addi- 
tional  two  ounces.  But  the  New  Zea- 
land Po>t  Ollice  does  not  appear  to  have 
yet  brought  the  new  rate  into  operation, 
as  new\spapers  from  that  Colony  are  still 
prepaid  at  the  old  rate  of  Id.  per  paper. 

Sir  T,  Esmonde 


As  soon  as  the  New  Zealand  Post  Office 
adopts  the  new  rate,  the  difference  of 
charges  referred  to  in  the  second  para- 
graph of  the  question  will  disappear.  As 
the  hon.  Member  probably  knows,  I  have 
in  practice  no  power  to  alter  the  rates  of 
postage  from  the  Colonies  to  other 
places. 

ANTHRAX. 
Dr.  FARQUHARSON  (Aberdeen- 
shire, W.)  :  I  beg  to  ask  the  President  of 
the  Board  of  Agriculture  whether,  con- 
sidering the  persistent  vitality  of  the 
bacilli  of  anthrax,  and  more  especially  of 
their  spores,  as  proved  by  the  researches 
of  Rastem  and  others,  he  will  impress  on 
Local  Authorities  the  importance  of 
burning  the  bodies  of  animals  infected 
with  this  disease  ? 
♦The  president  of  the  BOARD 
OF  AGRICULTURE  (Mr.  H.  Gardner, 
Essex,  Saffron  Walden)  :  The  objection 
to  burning  the  bodies  of  animals  affected 
with  anthrax  is  that  without  costly  and 
elaborate  appliances  the  operation  entails 
the  cutting  up  of  the  carcase  and  its 
movement  to  a  convenient  place,  both  of 
which  acts  are  obviously  undesirable. 
On  this  account  we  have  advised  Local 
Authorities  that  burial  is  the  least 
daugerous  method  of  disposing  of  bodies 
in  such  cases.  As  my  hon.  Friend  is 
probably  aware,  the  microbe  in  anthrax 
is  aerobic,  and  cannot  therefore  live  with- 
out air,  and  I  am  informed  that  it  has 
been  demonstrated  that  it  does  not  retain 
its  vitality  iu  a  carcase  which  has  been 
burned  without  having  been  cut. 

THE    LAND    REGISTRY   OFFICE. 

Mr.  GREENE  (Shrewsbury)  :  I  beg 
to  ask  the  Secretary  to  the  Treasury 
whether  Uor  Maj(?^;:y's  Government  are 
aware  that  a  highly  contentious  leaflet 
[L.  R.  8370—300.  9  93.  G.  35.  D. 
&  S.],  bearing  the  Royal  Arms,  has  just 
been  issued  officially  from  the  Land 
Registry  Office,  professing  to  reply  to  a 
publication  circulated  privately  by  the 
Incorporated  Law  Society,  criticising  the 
Land  Transfer  Bill,  1893  ;  whether  the 
printing  aud  circulation  of  this  leaflet  has 
been  sauctioiiod  by  Her  Majesty'?;  Go- 
vernment ;  and,  if  not,  whether  its  cost 
will  be  provided  for  out  of  public  funds, 
and  be  included  in  the  Estimates  ;  and 
whether  it  is  in  accordance  with  the 
rules  or  usages   of    the  Public  Service 
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for  Departments,  or  the  Heads  of  Depart- 
ments, to  engage  in  controversj  at  public 
expense,  either  in  support  of  such  De- 
partments or  their  management,  or  as  to 
the  merits  of  Bills  before  Parliament ; 
and,  if  not,  whether  any,  and  what,  steps 
will  be  taken  in  respect  of  the  leaflet  re- 
ferred to  ? 


The  secretary  to  the  TREA- 
SURY (Sir  J.  T.  HiBBERT,  Oldham)  : 
I  have  not  seen  the  leaflet  referred  to, 
but  I  understand  that  it  was  prepared  bj 
the  Land  Registry  in  reply  to  a  pamphlet 
circulated  to  all  Members  of  the  House  of 
liOrds  and  containing  statements  about 
the  work  of  the  office  which  the  Depart- 
ment considered  itself  bound  to  answer. 
If  the  leaflet  in  question  is  demanded  by 
the  public  interest,  I  see  no  reason  why 
it  should  not  be  paid  for  out  of  public 
funds. 

H.M.S.  "LATONA." 

Colonel  LOCKWOOD  (Essex, 
Spping)  :  I  beg  to  ask  the  Secretary  to 
the  Admiralty,  with  respect  to  H.M.S. 
£,atonay  if  it  is  a  fact  that  43  of  the  com- 
plement are  practically  obliged  to  sleep 
on  the  upper  deck  for  want  of  more 
adequate  accommodation  ;  whether  this 
was  originally  laid  down  in  the  design  ; 
and  if  this  is  the  case  generally  as  regards 
the  second  class  cruisers  ? 

•The  SECRETARY  to  the  ADMI- 
RALTY (Sir  U.  Kat-Shuttleworth, 
Liancashire,  Clitheroe)  :  No  report  has 
been  received  of  any  necessity  for  43 
men  to  sleep  on  the  upper  deck  of  the 
Latona,  The  Latona  and  the  20  other 
vessels  of  the  Apollo  class,  which  are 
similar  in  accommodation,  were  not  de- 
signed with  any  iuteutiou  that  part  of 
the  complement  were  to  sleep  on  the 
upper  deck. 

Colonel  LOCKWOOD:  Can  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  state  as  a  fact  that 
there  is  sufficient  accommodation  for  the 
men,  without  requiring  them  to  sleep  on 
the  upper  deck  ? 

•Sir  U.  KAY-SHUTTLEWORTH  : 

The  complement  of  the  ship  has  been 
somewhat  increased,  and  no  doubt  she 
may  be  somewhat  crowded,  but  con- 
sidering that  all  the  men  have  not  to 
sleep  at  the  same  time,  probably  there 
will  be  found  to  be  sufficient  accommo- 
dslioD. 


Mk.  TOMLINSON  (Preston)  :  Is 
this  a  temporary  increase,  or  will  the 
ship  be  always  crowded  ? 

Sir  U.  KAY-SHUTTLEWORTH  : 
As  to  that  I  shall  require  notice. 

Colonel  LOCKWOOD  :  Will  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  make  inquiries  ? 

Sir  U.  KAY-SHUTTLEWORTH : 
Certainly,  Sir. 

INDIAN   MEDICAL   OFFICERS. 

Mr.  a.  C.  MORTON  (Peterborough): 
I  beg  to  ask  the  Under  Secretary  of  State 
for  India  whether  the  Indian  Government 
will  arrange  to  have  the  principal  medical 
officers*  inspections  made  twice  a  year  in 
India  as  in  this  country  ? 

The  under  SECRETARY  of 
STATE  FOR  INDIA  (Mr.  G.  Russell, 
North  Beds.)  :  The  War  Office  Regula- 
tions provide  for  half-yearly  medical 
inspections  at  home,  and  yearly  ones  at 
foreign  stations.  The  Secretary  of  State 
sees  no  reason  for  proposing  any  altera- 
tion of  the  system,  so  far  as  India  is 
concerned. 

Mr.  a.  C.  MORTON  :  I  beg  to  ask 
the  Under  Secretary  of  State  for  India 
whether  the  Indian  Government,  in  al- 
lotting bearer  company  and  field  hospital 
equipment  for  training  the  Medical  Ser- 
vice of  the  Indian  Army,  would  see  that 
Netley  was  included  in  the  distribution, 
so  that  the  medical  officers  for  the  Indian 
Army  could  benefit  by  instruction  there  ? 

Mr.  G.  RUSSELL  :  Yes,  Su-.  The 
existing  system  provides  for  the  instruc- 
tion of  the  Indian  medical  officers  at 
Netley  in  bearer  company  and  stretcher 
drill. 

STOCKTON-ON-TEES   SCHOOL    BOARD. 

Sir  R.  temple  (Surrey,  Kingston): 
I  beg  to  ask  the  Vice  President  of  the 
Committee  of  Council  on  Education 
whether  the  requisite  facilities  have  been 
withheld  from  the  School  Board  of 
Stockton-on-Tees,  in  respect  to  the  build- 
ing of  a  school  of  a  superior  grade  unless 
the  superior  fees  are  remitted  or  not 
charged  ? 

The  vice  PRESIDENT  op  the 
COUNCIL  (Mr.  Acland,  York,  W.R., 
Rotherham)  :  This  is  a  case  of  a  new 
school.  No  existing  facilities  have  been 
withheld,  and  it  is  not  a  case  of  remission 
of  fees.  The  Department  hold  that  under 
Section  4  (1)  of  the  Act  of  1891  it 
would  not  be  for  the  educational  benefit 
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of  the  district  that  fees  should  be  charged 
in  the  proposed  school,  and  so  interposed 
at  a  period  in  a  child's  life  when  such  a 
charge  may  be  a  barrier  to  his  or  her 
further  advancement. 


WOODS  AND  FORESTS   DEPARTMENT. 

Sir  R.  temple  :  I  beg  to  ask  the 
Secretary  to  the  Treasury  whether  it  is 
the  intention  on  the  occurrence  of  a 
vacancy  to  place  at  the  head  of  the 
Woods  and  Forests  Department  an  officer 
practically  versed  in  forestry  ? 

SiK  J.  T.  HIBBERT  :  No  doubt  the 
First  Lord  of  the  Treasury  will,  before 
making  a  new  appointment,  give  every 
consideration  to  the  requirements  of  the 
Department. 

ARMY  EXAMINATIONS. 

Sir  R.  temple  :  I  beg  to  ask  the 
Secretary  of  State  for  War  whether  he  is 
aware  that  widespread  anxiety  prevails 
as  to  the  future  educational  course  for 
entrance  into  the  Army,  and  that  no  in- 
formation on  the  subject  can  be  obtained 
from  the  War  Office  ;  can  he  tell  when 
the  subjects  of  examination  for  next 
April  and  June  will  be  published  ;  can 
he  also  say  if  Latin  is  to  be  obligatory, 
and,  if  such  be  the  case,  whai  is  the 
minimum  standard  of  marks  to  be  in  this 
subject ;  and  if  he  is  aware  that  a  high 
standard  in  Latin  must  result  in  the  re- 
jection of  numbers  of  very  promising 
candidates  ? 

Mr.  WOODALL  :  With  re^rard  to 
the  first  question  of  the  hou.  Member,  I 
may  say  that  every  inquiry  on  this  sub- 
ject has  been  answered  by  the  War  Office. 
The  Regulations  for  the  exanii nations  in 
April  and  June  are  in  the  printers* 
hands,  and  will  be  issued  shortlv.  Latin 
remains  an  obligatory  subject,  and  candi- 
dates who  have  not  already  passed  the 
preliminary  examination  will  be  rccpiired 
to  ol>tain  such  an  aggregate  of  marks 
therein  as  may  satisfy  the  Civil  Service 
Commissioners. 

SOLDIERS  AND  SAILORS'  GRAVES  IN 
NEW  ZEALAND. 

Sir  J.  GORST  (Cambridge  Univer- 
sity) :  I  beg  to  ask  the  Under  Secretary 
of  State  for  the  Colonies  whether  it  is 
true  that  the  graves  of  the  British  sea- 
men and  soldiers  who  fell  at  Rangiriri  in 
1863,  in  the  Maori  War,  are  now  in  a 
ruinous  and   neglected   state  ;    and  whc- 
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ther  he  will  make  a  representation  to  the 
New  Zealand  Government  ou  the  sub- 
ject ? 

Thr  under  secretary  of 
STATE  FOR  THE  COLONIES  (Mr.  S. 
Buxton,  Tower  Hamlets,  Poplar)  :  No 
complaint  has  reached  the  Colonial  Office 
of  the  state  of  the  cemetery  at  Rangiriri, 
but  if  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  i>os6e8se8 
any  recent  and  authentic  information  an 
inquiry  will  he  addressed  to  the  Governor 
of  the  Colony.  This  was  done  on  the 
occasion  of  a  previous  question  in  this 
House  as  to  the  graves  at  Tanranga, 
which  it  was  alleged  were  in  a  discredit- 
able condition,  and  the  inquiry  elicited 
the  fact  that  they  were  kept  in  good 
order. 

EDINBURGH  MUSEUM. 
Mr.  PAUL  (Edinburgh,  S.)  :  I  bejg  to 
ask  the  Vice  President  of  the  Committee 
of  Council  on  Education  whether  he  can 
now  state  what  steps  have  been  taken  to 
improve  tiie  position  of  the  attendants  at 
the  Edinburgh  Museum,  and  to  place 
them  more  nearly  on  a  level  with  the 
attendants  at  South  Kensington  ? 

Mr.  acland  :  The  Department  of 
Science  and  Art  have  for  some  time  been 
in  correspondence  with  Her  Majesty's 
Treasury  and  with  the  Director  of  the 
Edinburgh  Museum,  with  a  view  to 
modifying  tlie  present  arrangements  in 
respect  to  the  service  of  attendants  at  the 
Edinburgh  Museum,  and  it  is  hoped  that  a 
satisfactorv  sohition  of  the  matter  will  be 
shortly  arrived  at. 


HEREMAKONO. 
Mr.      TOMLINSON   :     On     behalf 
Mr.     Lawrence    (Liverpool,     Aber- 

j  cromby),  I  beg  to  ask  the  Under  Secre- 
tarv  of  State  for  the  Colonies  whether  it 
is  a  fact  that  Heremakono,  which  is  abont 
200  miles  from  Sierra  Leone  and  well 
within  the  sphere  of  British  influence 
(being  south  of  the  tenth  degree  of  N. 
latitude)  as  defined  by  the  Treaty  be- 
tween   Great    Britain    and    France    of 

■  1889,  is  now  occupied  by  French  troops  ; 
if  so,  whether  Her  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment will  call  upon  the  French  Govern- 
ment to  withdraw  from  that  post ;  and 
what  was  the  result  of  the  expedition 
to  Falaba  and  Heremakono  which  left 
Sierra  Leone  early  last  year  under  the 
then  Administrator  of  the  Government, 
Sir  William  Quayle  Jones,  and  whether 
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Papers  relating  to  that  £xpeditioQ  can 
be  laid  upon  the  Table  ? 

Mr.  S.  BUXTON  :  Heremakono  is  at 
present    occupied     by     French     troops. 
Her    Majesty's     Government    have   for 
some  time  past  been  in  correspondence 
with    that    of    France    on    the   subject. 
The   fact    of   Heremakono  being  south 
of  the  tenth  parallel    of    latitude,    and, 
therefore,  within  the    British    boundary 
under  the    agreement   of    1889,    is    dis- 
puted    by     the     French     Government. 
Further  information  on  the  point  is  now 
being  awaited,  upon  the  receipt  of  which 
the  discussion  of  the  question    will    be 
resumed.       Sir   W.    Quaylo  Jones  suc- 
ceeded in  the    principal   objects   of   his 
Mission,  which  were  to  open  the  roads, 
which  had  been  closed   by  quarrels  be- 
tween   various    Native    Chiefs,    and    to 
make  some  arrangement  with  the  Sofas 
at  Heremakono  for  the  protection  from 
their  attacks  of  the  people    within    the 
sphere  of  British  influence.     It    is    not 
considered  desirable,  in    the    public   in- 
terests, to  lay  the  Papers  on  the  Table 
at  present. 

THE  QUEEN'S  MBSSBNOBR  TRAIN. 

Mr.  a.  C.  MORTON  (Peterborough): 
I  beg  to  ask  the  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer whether  he  is  aware  that  the 
Duke  of  Fife  made  use,  on  the  7th  in- 
stant, of  the  Queen^s  Messenger  special 
train  in  Scotland,  which  is  paid  for  by 
the  Treasury  ;  and  whether  other  persons 
may  use  this  train  ? 

The  chancellor  of  the  EX- 
CHEQUER (Sir  W.  HARCODRT,Derby)  : 
No,  Sir  ;  I  know  nothing  about  this. 

Mr.  a.  C.  MORTON:  May  I  ask 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  if  he  will  in- 
quire about  it  ? 

Sir  W.  HARCOURT  :  No,  Sir ;  I 
shall  not. 


WBSTFIBLD  SCHOOL,  WOKING. 

Sir  R.  TEMPLE  :  I  beg  to  ask 
the  Vice  President  of  the  Committee 
of  Council  on  Education  whether 
the  Report  of  the  inquiry  into 
the  West  field  School,  at  Woking,  was 
adverse  to  the  erection  of  a  new  school ; 
whether  he  will  authorise  the  managers 
to  renew  the  lease  to  the  School  Board, 
with  the  provision  that  the  hours  and 
conditions  of  the  religious  instruction 
shall  remain  the  same  as  heretofore  ;  and 
whether,  as  an  alternative,  he  will  allow 


the  managers  to  provide  from  their  own 
resources  any  additional  accommodation 
that  may  be  required,  or  whether,  failing 
that,  he  will  permit  the  matter  to  stand 
over  till  after  the  next  School  Board 
election  ? 

Mr.  ACLAND  :  The  Report  was 
adverse  to  the  erection  of  the  new  school 
proposed  by  the  School  Board,  but  sug- 
gested the  erection  of  an  infant  school 
by  the  Board.  The  Education  Depart- 
ment has  communicated  with  the  School 
Board  (enclosing  a  copy  of  the  Report) 
in  reference  to  the  renewal  of  the  lease, 
and  now  await  a  reply  from  the  School 
Board.  The  action  of  the  Department 
will  depend  upon  the  nature  of  that  reply. 
The  Department  understand  from  the 
School  Board  that  they  are  in  commu- 
nication with  the  managers  of  the  school. 
I  cannot,  therefore,  at  present  answer 
paragraphs  2  and  3  of  the  question. 

ARMBNIAN  I  PRISONBRS. 
Sir  R.  temple  :  I  beg  to  ask  the 
Under  Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign 
Affairs  whether  he  will  consider  the 
possibility  of  interceding  with  the 
Sultanas  Government  on  behalf  of  a 
young  Armenian  student,  Dikran  Gul- 
bankian,  who  has  been  sentenced  to 
10  years^  imprisonment  on  a  political 
charge  ? 

•The  under  SECRETARY  of 
STATE  FOR  FOREIGN  AFFAIRS 
(Sir  E.  Grey,  Northumberland,  Ber- 
wick) :  This  case  is  already  occupying 
the  attention  of  Her  Majesty's  Chargi 
d' Affaires  at  Constantinople,  who  will  do 
what  he  can  to  bring  it  under  the  favour- 
able consideration  of  the  Porte. 


IRISH  MAGI8TRATBS. 

Mr.  butcher  (York)  :  I  beg  to 
ask  the  Chief  Secretary  to  the  Lord 
Lieutenant  of  Ireland  how  many  licensed 
victuallers  have  been  appointed  to  the 
Commission  of  the  Peace  in  Ireland  for 
(a)  counties  and  (b)  boroughs  since  the 
present  Government  came  into  Office ; 
what  was  the  total  number  of  licensed 
victuallers  holding  the  Commission  of  the 
Peace  in  Ireland  at  the  time  when  the 
present  Government  came  into  Office  ; 
and  whether  there  is  any  case  in  Eng- 
land in  which  a  licensed  victualler  holds 
the  Commission  of  the  Peace  ? 

Mr.  J.  MORLEY  :  The  Lord  Chan- 
cellor  informs   me  that    it   would   take 
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several  days  to  give  a  definite  and  com- 
plete answer  to  the  second  paragraph  of 
the  question.  So  far  as  his  inquiries 
have  proceeded,  he  is  able  to  confirm 
what  I  stated  to  the  House  the  other 
day,  that  since  the  present  Government 
acceded  to  Office  there  is  only  one  case  in 
which  a  gentleman  has  been  placed  in  the 
County  Commission  who  retains  a 
publican^s  licence  in  his  own  name.  This 
gentleman,  however,  is  a  farmer,  and 
holds  the  licence  more  as  trustee  for 
others  than  for  his  own  benefit,  and  the 
licensed  premises  are  situated  in  a  dif- 
ferent district  from  that  in  which  he 
resides  and  acts  as  a  Magistrate.  More- 
over, this  Magistrate  is  disqualified  by 
law  from  adjudicating  in  cases  under  the 
Licensing  Acts.  Several  other  gentle- 
men appointed  to  the  County  Magistracy 
by  the  present  Government  held  spirit 
licences  prior  to  their  appointment,  but 
they  were  required  on  their  appointment 
to  transfer  their  licences,  and  have  done 
so.  There  are  several  instances  of 
County  Magistrates  appointed  by  former 
Governments  who,  for  reasons  at  the 
time  deemed  sufficient,  were  allowed  to 
retain  their  spirit  licences  in  their  own 
names,  but  these  persons  are  also  de- 
barred by  law  from  taking  part  as 
Magistrates  in  licensing  cases. 

Mk.  T.  W.  RUSSELL  (Tyrone,  S.)  : 
I  wish  to  ask  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
two  questions  arising  out  of  his  answer — 
namely,  first,  whether  the  Magistrates 
referred  to  are  debarred  from  sitting  at 
Petty  Sessions  as  they  are  at  Quarter 
Sessions  in  licensing  business  ;  and, 
secondly,  in  the  case  of  the  publicans 
who  have  transferred  their  licences,  to 
whom  have  they  transferred  them,  and 
was  it  a  mere  power  of  transfer  ? 

Mr.  J.  MORLEY  :  I  cannot  answer 
the  last  question.  Of  course  that  is  a 
point  I  should  be  glad  to  have  informa- 
tion upon,  but  it  has  not  been  supplied 
to  me.  As  to  the  first  question,  whe- 
ther they  can  decide  cases  at  Petty 
Sessions,  my  information  from  my  legal 
adviser  is  that  they  are  disqualified  by 
law  from  adjudicating  in  any  case  under 
the  Licensing  Act.  That  is  all  I  can 
Bay. 

Mr.  SEXTON  (Kerry,  N.)  :  I  would 
ask  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  whether 
any  of  the  brewers  and  distillers  ap- 
pointed by  former  Governments  to  the 
Commission  of  the  Peace  in  England  and 
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Ireland  are  allowed  to  administer  the 
Licensing  Laws  in  districts  where  the 
liquor  they  manufacture  is  sold  and  con- 
sumed ? 

Mr.  J.  MORLEY  :  That  is  a  ques- 
tion of  which  I  must  beg  notice  of  my 
hon.  Friend.  I  will  make  inquiry.  I 
cannot  answer  offhand. 

Mr.  butcher  :  Can  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  say  approximately  how  many 
of  these  licensed  victuallers  hold  the 
Commission  of  the  Peace  in  boroughs  ? 

Mr.  J.  MORLEY  :  I  will  inquire, 
and  inform  the  hon.  Member.  The  total 
number  of  County  Magistrates  in  Ireland 
is  4,697,  of  whom  331  have  been  ap- 
pointed by  the  present  Government. 
There  are  530  Borough  Magistrates,  of 
whom  79  have  been  so  appointed. 

WORKING    MEN    MAGISTRATES. 

Mr.  MANDEVILLE  (Tipperary,  S.) : 
I  beg  to  ask  the  Chief  Secretary  to  the 
Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland  is  he  aware 
that  a  number  of  working  men  have  been 
appointed  Magistrates  in  England  ;  and 
is  it  the  intention  of  the  Lord  Chancellor 
of  Ireland  to  appoint  any  working  men 
to  be  Magistrates  in  Ireland  ? 

Mr.  J.  MORLEY  :  I  understand  it 
is  the  case  that  a  number  of  working 
men  have  been  appointed  to  the  Commis- 
sion for  boroughs  in  this  country.  As 
regards  Ireland,  I  believe  no  appoint- 
ment of  working  men  has  yet  been  made^ 
but  the  question  will  certainly  be  care- 
fully considered. 

THE     WINDSOR     BARRACKS. 

Mr.  a.  C.  MORTON  :  I  beg  to  ask 
the  Secretary  of  State  for  War  whether 
the  Army  Sanitary  Committee  is  an  in- 
specting body,  and  have  they  visited 
Windsor  or  other  barracks ;  whether 
the  weekly  Sick  Returns  of  the  Army 
and  the  Sanitarv  Returns  of  Garrisons 
are  submitted  to  the  Anny  Sanitary  Com- 
mittee for  examination  and  report ;  whe- 
ther their  Reports  for  Great  Britain  and 
abroad  are  published  ;  and  can  they  be 
obtained  by  the  public  ? 

Mr.  VVOODALL  :  As  a  general  rule^ 
the  Army  Sanitary  Committee  is  not  an 
inspecting  body  ;  but,  in  very  exceptional 
cases,  they  inspect  particular  barracks. 
They  have  not  visited  Windsor,  but 
when  the  drainage  system  at  Windsor  is 
revised  the  subject  will  be  referred  to  the 
Committee      The  weekly  Sick  Returns 
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and  the  Sanitary  Returns  are  not  referred 
to  the  Sanitary  Committee.  Their  duties 
are  confined  to  Reports  on  sites  and 
buildings.  Their  Reports  are  not  pub- 
lished. 

Mr.  HANBURY  (Preston)  :  I  should 
like  to  ask  when  the  drainage  arrange- 
ments of  VV'^indsor  Barracks  are  going  to 
be  revised,  because  they  are  in  a  most 
dangerous  state  at  this  moment  ? 

Mr.  WOODALL:  My  right  hon. 
Friend  the  Secretary  of  State  for  War 
has  on  several  occasions  made  specific 
statements  with  regard  to  the  Windsor 
Barracks,  and  I  have  nothing  to  add  to 
what  he  lias  said. 

Mr.  a.  C.  MORTON:  The  hon. 
Gentleman  has  not  answered  the  last 
part  of  my  question. 

Mr.  HANBURY:  I  really  must 
press  the  hon.  Gentleman  to  get  informa- 
tion to  give  to  the  House  as  to  the  date 
on  which  the  drainage  of  these  barracks 
will  come  under  consideration,  because  I 
must  repeat  they  are  in  a  most  dangerous 
state. 

Mr.  WOODALL  :  The  condition  of 
the  drainage  of  Windsor  Barracks  has 
been  under  consideration,  and  very  full 
particulars  have  been  given  to  the 
House ;  but  if  the  hon.  Gentleman 
chooses  to  put  a  question  down  for  to- 
morrow, I  will  be  prepared  with  further 
information  upon  it.  I  have  already  in- 
formed the  hon.  Member  for  Peter- 
borough that  none  of  these  Reports  are 
published.     They  are  confidential. 

MR.  HURLBERT. 
Mr.  PAUL  :  I  beg  to  ask  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  for  the  Home  Department 
whether  his  attention  has  been  called  to 
two  recent  letters  in  The  Standard^  pur- 
porting to  have  been  written  at  Genoa 
by  one  William  Henry  Hurlbert,  other- 
wise known  as  Wilfrid  Murray  ;  whether 
a  warrant  has  been  issued  against  the 
said  Hurlbert  for  wilful  and  corrupt 
perjury  committed  in  this  country  ; 
whether  he  is  believed  to  be  now  in 
Italy  ;  and  whether  any  steps  have  been 
or  will  be  taken  for  bringing  this 
person  to  justice  by  extradition  or  other- 
wise ? 

The  secretary  of  STATE  for 
THE  HOME  DEPARTMENT  (Mr. 
AsQUiTH,  Fife,  £.)  :  My  attention  has 


been  called  to  the  letter  in  question.  A 
warrant  for  perjury  was  issued  for  the 
arrest  of  this  person  in  November,  1891. 
It  might  tend  to  frustrate  the  ends  of 
justice  if  I  were  to  say  where  he  is  now 
believed  to  be  ;  though  I  may  observe 
(without  any  special  reference  to  the  par- 
ticular case)  that  a  letter  to  the  news- 
papers by  a  fugitive  from  justice,  pur- 
porting to  be  written  from  a  named 
place,  is,  as  a  rule,  prima  facie  evidence 
that  the  writer  is  t^omewhere  else.  All 
possible  steps  have  beeu,  and  are  being, 
taken  to  briug  this  man  to  justice. 

RIO  DE  JANEIRO. 
Mr.  CLOUGH  (Portsmouth)  :  I  beg 
to  ask  the  Under  Secretary  of  State  for 
Foreign  Affairs  a  question  of  which  I 
have  giveu  him  private  notice — namely, 
what  steps,  if  any,  have  been  taken  for 
the  protection  of  British  life  and  pro- 
perty at  Rio  de  Janeiro  ? 

♦Sir  E.  grey  :  Her  Majesty's  ships 
Sirius  and  Beagle  are  now  in  Rio 
harbour,  and  the  Racer  is  under  orders 
to  proceed  there.  Ships  of  war  belonging 
to   France,    Germany,    Italy,  Portugal, 

and  the  United  States  are  also  on  the 
spot  or  on  the  road  to  Rio,  for  the  pro- 
tection of  neutral  shipping.  Commu- 
nications with  Her  Majesty's  Minister  have 
necessarily  been  brief  ;  he  has  reported 
that  trade  is  paralysed,  and  that  it  ia 
impossible  for  vessels  to  unload  cargo 
for  want  of  labour  and  lighters.  He  has 
requested  Her  Majesty's  Representatives 
at  Buenos  Ayres  and  Montevideo  to 
warn  British  merchants  and  others  in- 
terested of  the  risks  attending  shipments 
to  Rio.  In  a  telegram  received  on 
Saturday  night  he  reports  that  the  com- 
manders of  the  neutral  ships  of  war  were 
endeavouring  to  prevent  the  bombard- 
ment of  the  town  by  the  insurgent 
vessel. 

THE  LOSS  OF  THE  "  VICTORIA." 
Commander  BETHELL  (York,  E.R., 
Holderness)  :  May  I  ask  the  Secretary 
to  the  Admiralty  a  question  of  which  I 
have  given  him  private  notice.  Perhaps 
he  will  be  good  enough  to  state  whether 
the  Admiralty  have  come  to  any  decision 
as  to  the  nature  of  the  inquiry  into  the 
causes  which  led  to  the  loss  of  the 
Victoria  7 
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•Siu  tJ.  KAY-SHUTTLEWORTH  : 
No,  Sir  ;  the  matter  is  under  cousidera- 
tion,  and  it  is  expected  a  decision  will  be 
arrived  at  within  a  few  days. 
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MASHONALAND. 
Sir  G.  BADEN-POWELL  (Liver- 
pool, Kirkdale)  :  I  beg  to  ask  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  for  the  Colonies  whether 
any  further  news  has  been  received 
from  Mashonaland  ? 

Mr.  S^JilTXTON  :  Since  the  Papers 
jvUipH^were  circulated  on  Saturday  we 
have  received  the  following  telegram, 
dated  the  11th,  from  Sir  II.  Loch  :— 

'•  In  answer  to  your  telegram  of  September  9, 
Administrator  of  Mashonaland  was  instructecl 
August  17  not  to  communicate  withLo  Beng^la 
without  luy  approval.  Rhodes  leaving  on  or 
about  September  11  for  Beira,  en  route  for 
Salisbury.  Jameson  will  liecp  me  informed  by 
telegram,  and  will  not  make  any  aggressive 
movement  without  my  authority.  It  is  ru- 
moured that  Barotsi  impi  had  been  put  in 
quarantine  for  two  months  on  account  of  small- 
pox by  Lo  Bengula.     Peaceful  sign,  if  true." 

THE  NEW  HEBRIDES. 
Mr.  HOGAN  (Tipperary,  Mid)  (on 
behalf  of  Mr.  T.  Curran) :  I  beg 
to  ask  the  Under  Secretary  of  State 
for  Foreign  Affairs  whether  he  has  re- 
ceived any  Reports  that  would  enable 
him  to  state  approximately  the  extent  of 
territorv  in  the  New  Hebrides  that  has 
been  either  claimed  or  actually  acquired 
by  French  Trading  Companies  ? 

*SiR   E.  GREY  :  The  claims  on   the 

part  both  of  French  and  British  subjects 

to  have  acquired  land  by  purchase  appear 

to  be  remarkably  extensive  and  vague. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  was  stated  in  1891 
that  the  area  of  land  being  cultivated  by 
French  subjects  was  about  100  acres, 
and  that  by  British  subjects  somewhat 
less. 

THE  COURSE  OF  BUSINESS. 
Sir  J.  GORST  :  Will  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman    the  Chancellor  of  the   Ex- 
chequer inform  the   House  what  will  be 

done  with  the  Government  Bills  after 
No.  5  (the  Expiring  Laws  Continuance 
BUI)  ?     Will  they  be  withdrawn  ? 

Sir  W.  HARCOURT  :  Yes,  Sir ;  I 
think  that  is  so.  All  after  No.  5  will  be 
withdrawn. 


ORDERS    OF    THE    DAY. 


SUPPLY— COMMITTEE. 

Supply, — considered  in  Committee. 

(In  the  Committee.) 

CIVIL  SERVICES  AND  REVENUE 
DEPARTMENTS,  1893-4. 

Class  V. 

1.  £213,101,  to  complete  the  sum  for 
Diplomatic  and  Consular  Services. 

•Sir  C.  W.  DILKE. (Gloucester,  Foreet 
of  Dean)  would  like  to  ask  one  or  two 
questions  on  this  Vote.  He  held  iu  his 
hand  the  Report  of  the  Ridley  Commis- 
sion upon  Civil  Establishments.  That 
Commission  made  several  recommenda- 
tions  in  regard  to  the  Foreign  OfRce,  and 
he  should  like  to  know  how  far  those 
recommendations  had  been  carried  oat. 
There  had  been  some  who  liad  advised 
— and  it  was  the  ease  in  some  Foreign 
Services — that  there  should  be  an  amalga- 
mation of  the  Consular  and  Diplomatic 
Services,  and  also  the  Foreign  Office  into 
a  single  Foreign  Service.  The  Ridley 
Commission  did  not  recommend  the 
adoption  of  that  course ;  but,  at  the  same 
time,  they  did  recommend  a  partial 
amalgamation.  He  should  like  to  ask  his 
hon.  Friend  whether  it  was  the  intention 
of  the  Government  to  act  any  further 
than  they  had  done  iu  the  past  iu  the 
direction  of  the  amalgamation  of  these 
Services  ?  With  regard  to  the  cost  of 
the  Diplomatic  Service,  the  Ridley  Com- 
mission did  not  seem  to  see  the  way  to 
any  considerable  economies.  They  did, 
however,  suggest  that  with  regard  to  some 
of  the  Embassies — especially  that  in 
France — there  was  probably  too  large  a 
staff.  If  we  were  to  comi>are  our 
Diplomatic  Service  with  that  of  other 
countries  they  were  very  similar,  except 
in  the  point  of  the  amalgamation  of  the 
Services,  and  he  was  bound  to  say  there 
was  no  more  expenditure  on  our  part  than 
prevailed  on  the  part  of  many  foreign 
countries,  although  their  Diplomatic  and 
Consular  duties  were  less  heavy  than 
ours.  Although  that  was  so,  there  was 
some  reason  to  think  there  was  often  kept 
on  foot  in  Embassies  an  uuuocessarilj 
large  staff.  He  was  not  one  of  those  who 
would  desire  in  any  degree  to  cut  down 
the  expenditure  of  the  Diplomatic  or 
Consular  Services  of  this  country.     He 
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fancied  that  moDey  properly  spent  would 
be  well  spent,  and  would  be  beueficial  to 
the  trading  interests  of  this  country.  Bat 
that  was  uot  the  same  point  as  over- 
expeuditure  on  particular  points ;  still 
less  was  it  the  same  as  being  over-staffed 
in  certain  points.  Our  present  system 
was  to  have  Ambassadors  at  high  rates 
of  salary.  He  did  not  at  all  object  to 
that,  aud  in  posts  of  great  trust  there 
should  be  large  salaries,  in  order  to  give 
men  of  fitness  for  the  place  au  equal 
chance.  But  whilst  these  Ambassadors 
were  paid  large  salaries  in  large 
Embassies,  there  were  placed  by  the 
side  of  them  many  juniors  who  had 
not  sufficient  work  to  do  to  keep  them 
fully  employed.  In  many  cases  they 
were  paid  very  small  salaries  ;  in  some 
cases  none  at  all.  They  had  a  large 
number  of  men  doing  T\:ork  that  could  be 
done  better  by  a  smaller  but  better  paid 
and  more  efRcient  staff ;  and  as  a  result 
of  paying  small  or  no  salaries  they  did 
not  get  the  very  best  work.  If  a  man 
was  not  willing  to  work,  practically  he 
was  not  worked  at  all,  and  the  effect  of 
this  system  was  naturally  to  cause  great 
stagnation.  A  great  number  of  the  lower 
ranks  were  doing  extremely  uninteresting 
copying  work,  or  drudgery,  with  the 
result  that  by  the  time  they  had 
reached  an  age  at  which  they  might 
reasonably  expect  promotion  to  important 
posts,  very  often  they  had  become  ineffi- 
cient— from  doing  mere  drudgery  or  no 
work  at  all — ^for  doing  work  of  a  higher 
kind.  He  therefore  asked  whether  any 
attempt  had  been  made  to  carry  out  the 
suggestions  in  this  direction  of  the 
Ridley  Commission,  and  especially  on  the 
point  of  the  partial  amalgamation  of  the 
Services  ?  The  next  point  he  should 
like  to  allude  to  concerned  the  care  which 
was  taken  as  regarded  secrecy  in  the 
Embassies.  Recently  there  had  been  a 
case  where  a  very  important  disregard  of 
secrecy  in  a  great  Embassy  occurred 
through  the  action  of  a  person  who  was 
a  subject  of  the  country  in  which  the 
Embassy  was  situated.  We  paid  a  great 
deal  of  money  for  the  Queen^s  Messenger 
Service,  and  we  also  paid  a  large  staff 
in  Embassies.  There  seemed  to  be 
a  hiatus  between  the  two.  There  were 
boxes  sent  to  these  Embassies  by 
Messengers,  which  ultimately  reached 
the  Ambassador  or  Secretary  himself. 
But  sometimes  these  boxes  had  to  pass 


through  the  hands  of  persons  who  were 
subjects  of  the  country  in  which  the  Em- 
bassy was   situated,  and  in   these  cases 
there  was  an  evident  risk  of  Despatches 
being  opened  and  read,  or  copied,  or  even, 
in  some  cases — as  in  the'case  of  documents 
which  were  not  of  the  highest  importance 
— of  not  reaching  their  destination  at  all. 
Both    these     things     had     undoubtedly 
occurred  ;  and  although,  no  doubt,  in  the 
particular  case  to  which  he  alluded  the 
man  had  been  employed  for  so  many  years 
and  was  looked  upon  as  trustworthy  that 
there    was    a    great    excuse    for    what 
occurred,     yet,     notwithstanding,    there 
was  this    serious    fact — that    when  this 
man  was  dismissed  he  was  found  in  pos- 
session of  more  than  one  of    the  most 
secret  keys  which  existed  in  any  of  our 
Foreign  Embassies.     Although   it  would 
be  out  of  Order  on  this  Vote  to  discuss 
the   affairs   of   the   Kiger  Company,  he 
thought  it  would  be  competent  for  him  to 
ask  a  question  &6  to  the  boundaries  of  the 
territory  administered  by  that  company, 
and    of    that    which    came   within    the 
sphere    of    the    Foreign    Office.      The 
Charter  of  the  Company  had  never  been 
laid  on  the  Table  of  the  House,  but  he 
found  from  a  published  version  that  the 
company's    territory    was    supposed    to 
extend   to    the   whole   of    the    basin  of 
the      Niger.     The      view     of      foreign 
countries,      however,      was      that      the 
Niger  Company  adniinistered  the  country 
for   only  48  miles  on  each  side  6f  the 
Niger.     He  would  be  glad  to  hear  what 
were  the  working  arrangements  between 
the   Company  and  the   Foreign    Office. 
He  also  found  that  the  expenses  of  the 
Mission  of  Sir  Gerald  Portal  to  Uganda 
were  charged  on  this  Vote.     No  informa- 
tion had  been  received  from  the  Govern- 
ment as  to  their  views  upon  the  subject 
of  the  future  of  Uganda.     Less  autho« 
rised  sources  of  information  would  lead 
to  the  supposition  that  there  was  some 
idea  of  extending  the  Zanzibar  Protec- 
torate so  as  to  include  Uganda  and  the 
whole  of  the  territories  now  or  recently 
under   the  control  of    the  British  East 
Africa  Company.     The  Protectorates  of 
the   Oil   River,   or   west   coast,   of   the 
Zanzibar  coast,  and  also  in  South  Africa 
raised  a  very  serious  question — namely, 
whether  these  Protectorates  ought  to  be 
under  the  control  of  the  Foreign  Office 
or  of  the  Colonial  Office  ?     To  his  mind, 
the  Foreign  Office  could  not  properly  be 
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charged  with  details  of  government.  On 
that  ground  Lord  Granville,  when  at  the 
Foreign  Office  in  1880,  !got  rid  of  the 
administration  of  Cyprus.  It  was  very 
likely  true  that  the  Foreign  Office  could 
do  the  work  more  cheaply,  but  he  thought 
it  would  be  found  in  the  long  run  that 
the  system  was  not  a  cheap  one.  There 
was  another  point  which  ho  wished  to 
press  upon  the  Government,  and  that 
was  that  if  any  sums  of  money  had  to 
be  paid  as  compensation  to  foreign  sub- 
jects on  account  of  the  action  of  the 
agents  of  the  British  East  Africa  Com- 
pany, they  ought  to  come  out  of  the 
pockets  of  the  company  and  not  of  the 
British  taxpayer.  Captain  Lugard  was 
not  a  servant  of  the  Government,  but  of 
the  company  ;  and  if,  in  consequence  of 
his  proceedings  in  Uganda,  expenditure 
was  necessitated,  the  money  ought  to  come 
out  of  the  coffers  of  the  company,  if  it 
had  any  funds,  and  not  out  of  the 
pockets  of  the  British  taxpayer.  If  the 
administration  of  the  country  by  the 
company  was  really  very  weak  and  in- 
sufficient, surely  the  time  had  arrived 
when  the  Charter  should  bo  forfeited. 
If  this  country  was  to  be  called  upon  to 
pay  money  as  compensation  to  Roman 
Catholics  on  account  of  acts  done  by  the 
company's  agents,  there  certainly  would 
be  a  strong  demand  for  the  forfeiture  of 
the  Charter.  There  was  the  case  of 
Nyassaland,  or  the  Central  African  Pro- 
tectorate. It  was  an  anomaly  that, 
although  all  the  territory  was  administered 
by  one  man — namely.  Consul  Johnston — 
yet  on  the  north  of  the  Zambesi  he  acted 
under  the  Foreign  Office,  and  south 
under  the  Colonial  Office,  the  result 
being  that  when  Lo  Bengula  sent  his 
forces  north  of  the  Zambesi  their  Repre- 
sentative had  to  communicate  with  the 
Foreign  Office,  and  that  when  he  sent 
them  south  their  Representative  had  to 
communicate  with  the  Colonial  Office. 
The  two  Departments  were  in  con- 
sequence involved  in  constant  correspon- 
dence, and  there  was  a  certain  amount  of 
friction.  In  his  opinion,  the  duties  to  be 
discharged  in  connection  with  the  Pro- 
tectorates should  be  undertaken  by  one 
Department,  and  not  two.  He  should 
like,  further,  to  ask  whether  anything 
was  being  done  by  the  Secretary  of  State 
in  the  direction  of  limiting  his  own  dis- 
cretion in  the  patronage  of  the  Consular 
Department  ?       Even    within    the   last 

Sir  C.  Af  .  Dilke 


15  or  20  years  Consular  administration 
had  been  one  of  jobbery — he  had  almost 
said  of  corruption.  Money-lendem  had 
been  placed  in  the  Consular  Service  in 
discreditable  circumstances  within  the 
last  15  or  20  years,  and  still  remained  in 
it.  He  would  suggest  that  the  Secretary 
of  State  should  lay  down  rules  respecting 
the  exercise  of  patronage  in  connection 
with  this  Service.  Among  the  Consuls 
was  a  gentleman  who  had  been  removed 
from  Madagascar  in  order  to  please  the 
French.  He  had  been  removed  for  no 
other  reason  than  because  he  had  done 
his  duty  and  had  become  distasteful  to 
the  French  in  consequence.  The  Con- 
suls remaining  in  Madagascar  had  be- 
come useless  in  consequence  of  the 
recognition  of  the  French  Protectorate 
and  the  results  that  had  followed  it. 

•Sir  J.  FERG:USSON  (Manchester, 
N.E.)  said,  there  was  one  point  upon 
which  many  Members  of  the  Committee 
desired  further  information,  and  upon 
which  they  should  have  an  assurance 
from  the  Government — he  meant  the 
serious  responsibilities  incurred  in  the 
Uganda  district.  He  did  not  agree 
with  the  right  hon.  Baronet  (Sir  C. 
Dilke)  in  his  general  views  upon 
this  question.  He  did  not  wish  to  preM 
the  Government  to  make  any  statement 
that  might  be  considered  premature ;  but 
he  thought,  before  the  House  separated, 
they  ought  to  have  some  fresh  assur- 
ances from  the  Government  that  thej 
were  thoroughly  alive  to  the  responsi- 
bilities which  undoubtedly  had  been  in- 
curred in  the  region  to  which  he  alluded, 
and  of  which  they  could  not  now  divest 
themselves.  It  was  probable  that  the 
Government  were  in  possession  of  more 
recent  information  than  that  contained 
in  the  Papers  which  had  been  presented 
to  Parliament.  He  should  like  to  know, 
for  instance,  the  grounds  upon  which  Sir 
Gerald  Portal  withdrew  a  considerable 
distance  from  Uganda  and  those  upon 
which  here  traced  his  steps  ?  The  position 
of  affairs  in  Uganda  could  not  be  regarded 
as  unsatisfactory.  The  latest  intelligence 
showed  that  their  officers  had  been  able, 
with  the  very  scanty  means  at  their 
disposal,  to  maintain  British  interests  in 
the  best  way — namely,  with  the  least 
possible  sacrifice  of  life.  Everything 
depended  upon  their  policy  being  firm 
and  consistent.  It  must  not  be  marked 
by  that  vacillation  which  in  former  years 
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eharaoterised  a  Goveniment  composed 
largely  of  the  Members  of  the  present 
Administration — a  policy  which  led  to 
such  grave  disaster  in  Africa.  If  the 
notion  should  get  abroad  that  their  stay 
in  Uganda  was  to  be  temporary,  no  con- 
fidence would  be  placed  in  the  assur- 
ances given  by  their  ofRcers,  and  natives 
who  were  now  inclined  to  act  as  their 
friends  would  hesitate  long  before  they 
declared  themselves  to  be  on  their  side. 
At  the  beginning  of  the  Session  the 
Under  Secretary  for  Foreign  Affairs  (Sir 
E.  Grey)  himself  declared  that  with- 
drawal from  Uganda  would  undoubtedly 
be  followed  by  local  misery  and  disaster. 

•The  under  SECRETARY  of 
STATE  FOR  FOREIGN  AFFAIRS 
(Sir  E.  Grey,  Northumberland,  Berwick) 
said,  what  he  did  say  at  the  beginning  of 
the  Session  was  that  statements  had  been 
made  to  the  Government  to  the  effect 
that  disastrous  consequences  would  follow 
the  withdrawal  of  the  company,  and  that 
the  Government,  in  the  circumstances, 
felt  bound  to  make  inquiries  with  a  view 
to  ascertain  whether  those  statements  were 
well  founded.  He  gave  no  individual 
opinion  on  the  subject  on  the  occasion 
referred  to  by  the  right  hon.  Baronet. 

Sir  J.  FERGUSSON  said,  the  Prime 
Minister  (Mr.  W.  E.  Gladstone)  referred 
to  the  statement  as  the  opinion  of  the 
right  hon.  Baronet. 

•Sir  E.  grey  said,  this  statement  was 
that  made  by  the  hon.  Member  for 
Northampton  (Mr.  Labouchere) ;  it  was 
an  opinion  given  after  reading  the 
Lugard  Report  as  to  the  real  origin  of  the 
civil  war  in  Uganda.  The  statement  had 
nothing  to  do  with  regard  to  future  action. 

•Sir  J.  FERGUSSON  said,  at  all 
events,  earlier  in  the  Session  the  right 
hon.  Baronet  (Sir  E.  Grey)  recognised 
the  responsibilities  of  the  Government 
and  the  country,  and  he  felt  confident 
that  the  right  hon.  Baronet  would  not 
minimise  them  now.  The  right  hon. 
Baronet  (Sir  C.  Dilke)  had  expressed 
a  strong  opinion  as  to  which  of  the 
Departments  ought  to  take  charge  of 
and  administer  these  Protectorates ;  but 
it  must  be  remembered  that  in  cases  like 
Uganda,  whose  boundaries  were  little 
settled,  and  which  touched  on  the 
territories  of  Foreign  Powers,  it  was 
more  difficult  for  them  to  be  dealt  with  by 
the  Colonial  Office,  as  was  the  case  with 
settled  territories  which  touched  only  on 


other  British  territory,  or  that  over 
which  Her  Majesty  was  suzerain.  It 
would  be  premature  if  he  were  to  express 
an  opinion  on  the  subject  in  connection 
with  a  region  such  as  Uganda,  where 
the  position  was  as  yet  inchoate ;  but, 
speaking  generally,  he  thought  that  the 
Foreign  Office  should  take  charge  of 
territories  so  situated  that  International 
questions  were  likely  to  arise  respecting 
them  between  England  and  Foreign 
Powers.  Then  with  regard  to  the  Esta- 
blishment, and  the  opinion  expressed  as 
to  the  staff,  he  would  point  to  the  recent 
experience  in  Siam  as  proof  of  the  neces- 
sity of  keeping  up  the  staff  so  as  to 
be  able  to  deal  with  sudden  emergencies* 
The  Committee  would  understand  that  a 
crisis  might  arise  suddenly  and  unex- 
pectedly, and  they  should  always  be 
prepared  to  meet  a  crisis  if  it  did  arise. 
What  ho  had  said  with  regard  to  Uganda 
applied  to  Niassa.  They  had  only  just 
begun  to  exercise  their  influence  there ; 
and  it  would  be  premature  to  declare  it 
a  Colony  ;  but  with  regard  to  Uganda,  it 
would  be  highly  desirable  that  they 
should  have  the  latest  information  in  the 
possession  of  the  Government,  and  an  as- 
surance that  no  vital  change  would  be  made 
until  the  House -and  the  country  were  in 
possession  of  Sir  Gerald  PortaFs  Report* 
Mr.  R.  WALLACE  (Edinburgh,  E.) 
said,  he  would  not  have  intruded  on  the 
Committee  but  for  the  tone  of  the  speech 
delivered  by  the  right  hon.  Baronet  who 
had  just  sat  down.  He  wished  to  empha- 
sise the  remarks  of  the  right  hon.  Mem- 
ber for  the  Forest  of  Dean  with  regard 
to  Uganda.  He  quite  appreciated  the 
position  of  the  Government.  The  Govern- 
ment was  at  present  in  a  state  in  which 
their  judgment  was  suspended.  He  did 
not  suppose  the  Report  from  the  Com- 
missioner was  in  a  state  to  be  presented 
to  the  House.  At  all  events,  it  was 
not  in  a  state  of  preparedness  for  dis- 
cussion in  the  House.  He  would  call 
attention  to  Enclosure  7,  page  24.  So 
far  as  the  Papers  were  before  them,  they 
had  a  right  to  information  ;  he  presumed, 
when  the  Report  was  laid  on  the  Table, 
the  Government  would  be  able  to  tell 
them  what  they  intended  doing.  Well, 
the  point  on  which,  meanwhile,  informa- 
tion was  required  was  this — the  Paper 
before  them  seemed  to  him  to  approve 
that  there  were  to  be  Permanent  Resi- 
dents.    This  seemed  to  him  to  be  going 
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beyond  the  understandiDg  arrived  at.  He 
should  be  glad  to  find  that  he  was  wrong 
in   his    suspicions,  and    he    hoped    they 
would  soon  know  that  there  was  to  be  no 
Permanent  Resident  or  arrangement  of 
the  kind.     Another  point  that  occurred 
to  him  was  that  if  they  were  to  maintain 
any  permanent  connection  with  that  place 
they  would  have  a  second  Ireland — a  large 
Catholic   community   and  a  considerable 
Protestant  community,  and  they  would 
have  contest  for  mastery  by  both  Parties. 
He  was  not  going  to  enter  upon  the  Irish 
Home  Rule  question  on  this  occasion ;  but 
he  wished  to  say  that,  as  he  was  not 
frightened  in  the  case  of  Ireland  when 
there  wore  two  Parties  of  this  character, 
he   would    not    be    frightened    by    the 
application   of    the    same    principle    in 
Africa.     He  went  upon  broad  principles, 
and  he  said  that  as  the  Government  had 
not  been  afraid  in  relation  to  this  matter 
in  Ireland,  they  need  not  be  alarmed  in 
reference  to  this  district  in  Africa.     He 
was  sorry  to  be  obliged  to  complain  of 
one  feature  in  Sir  Gerald  Portal's  action. 
Generally,    he    thought    he    was    very 
favourable  to  that  office  ;  but  he  noticed 
that  at  the  end  of  his  Dispatch  he  went 
out  of   his   way  to  pay  compliments  to 
Bishop  Tucker,    ignoring   the   Catholic 
Bishop.     The  absence   of  the   Catholic 
Bishop's  name  was   conspicuous.     This 
seemed    to    reflect    upon    him,  and   to 
show  a  tendency  or  leaning  towards  the 
Protestant  side,  and  he  did    not    think 
they  could  approve  of  the  idea  that  they 
were   going    to  take  up  that  side  as  a 
matter  of  course.     He  wished  to  say  one 
word  upon  another  point — the  conduct  of 
the  British  East  Africa  Company.     This 
company   seemed   to   him   to  have  been 
acting  in  direct  opposition  to  the  terms 
of  their  Charter.     He  had  no  hesitation 
in    saying  that  the  evils  and   mischiefs 
that  had  arisen  in  Uganda  were  due  to  a 
lawless  disregard  of  the  conditions  of  the 
Charter  on  the  part  of  the  company,  who 
ought   to   be   called   upon   to   bear   the 
charge.        The    Charter    required    that 
before  any  Treaty  could  be  acted  upon  it 
should   have  the  approval  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  ;  but  they  had  acted  in  the 
most   high-handed    manner,  disregarding 
the  Secretary  of  State.     In  one  case  he 
believed   the   Treaty  did  not  even  reach 
the  Secretary  of  State,  much  less  receive 
his  approbation.     Such  conduct  as  this 
was  a  source  of  the  greatest  trouble.     He 
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was  of  opinion  that  the  Charter  should 
be  withdrawn,  because  as  long  as  it  re- 
mained in  force  the  Government  of  this 
country  would  be  in  danger  of  being  in- 
volved in  the  responsibility  arising  out  of 
the  imprudence  and  weakness  of  the 
company. 

The  CHAIRMAN  :  It  appears  to  me 
that  the  hon.  Member  is  wandering  from 
the  question.  The  question  of  policy 
does  not  arise  on  this  Vote,  and 
it  is  impossible  to  discuss  the  conduct  of 
the  company  and  the  administration  of 
the  Charter.  The  hon.  Member  most 
confine  himself  to  the  Vote. 

Mr.  R.  WALLACE  said,  he  rose 
mainly  to  deal  with  the  Mission  of  Sir 
Gerald  Portal,  and  he  understood,  as 
that  officer  was  to  report  on  the  state  of 
matters  in  Uganda,  the  question  of  the 
company  and  its  Charter  would  be  rele- 
vant to  the  point  of  discussion  ;  but  he 
really  had  exhausted  the  topic,  and, 
therefore,  there  was  no  occasion — still 
less  was  there  any  desire  on  his  part — 
to  prolong  the  discussion.  He  hoped 
they  would  have  from  the  Government 
a  statement  of  their  attitude  on  the  whole 
question. 

Mr.  HANBURY  (Preston)  said,  he 
had  been  a  Member  of  the  Commission 
which  inquired  into  these  Services,  and 
he  should  be  glad  to  get  from  the  Repre- 
sentative of  the  Foreign  Office  some  in- 
formation as  to  bow  far  the  recommenda- 
tions of  the  Commission  had  been  carried 
out.  The  Commission  had  recommended 
that  the  distinction  which  at  present 
existed  between  appointments  in  the 
Diplomatic  Service  and  in  the  Foreign 
Office  should  be  abolished,  and  that  the 
property  qualification  of  £400  a  year  in 
the  case  of  the  former  Service  should  be 
done  away  with.  He  desired  to  know 
whether  any  steps  had  been  taken  to 
give  effisct  to  those  recommendations  ? 
What  he  wanted  to  speak  about  princi- 
pally, however,  was  some  information 
which  had  been  given  by  Mr.  Law,  one 
of  our  two  commercial  attaches ^  to  the 
effect  that  our  commercial  interests  were 
not  being  looked  after  by  our  Ambassa- 
dors as  they  should  be.  The  only 
attaches  of  this  kind  we  at  present 
possessed  were  Sir  Joseph  Crowe  at 
Paris,  who  represented  the  whole  of 
Europe  with  the  exception  of  Russia, 
and  Mr.  Law  at  St.  Petersburg  ;  and 
the  latter  had  stated  before  the  Commis- 
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sion  it  was  practical]  j  impossible  for  him 
to  do  all  the  work  that  was  thrown  upon 
him  at  St.  Petersburg,  in  the  Levant, 
and  in  Persia,  and  he  laid  great  stress 
on  the  necessity  of  there  being  at  each 
of    the  higher   Embassies   some  official 
directly      responsible     for     commercial 
matters.       He  said  that  when    he  was 
away   from    the   Embassy — which   was 
generally  the  case,    his   duty    being    to 
travel  through  the  differeni  countries  in 
his  area — he  had  found  that  commercial 
work  was  not  assigned  to  any  particular 
individual,  and  he  never  knew  whom  to 
correspond    with.       This     work    being 
everybody's  work,  was  really  nobody's. 
The  work  did  not  receive  the  attention  it 
would    receive    if  all    the    commercial 
business  were  thrown  into  the  hands  of 
one  official.       We  had  not  at  our  Em- 
bassies men  who  had  commercial  trainius: 
or  knowledge,  and  Mr.  Law  instanced  the 
Reports  that  were  sent  home  by  the  Secre- 
tanes  of  Legations  as  showing  that  in  our 
Embassies  we  had  no  men  of  that  kind. 
Some  of  the  Reports  were  of  such  little 
value  that  the  Foreign  Office  did  not  take 
the  trouble  to  publish  more  than  about 
half  of  them.    That  was  a  state  of  things 
that  ought  to  be  remedied  ;  but  as  these 
commercial  attaches   had   only   recently 
been  appointeil,   it   would   be   well,   he 
thought,   to  wait  a  little  longer  to  see 
what  use  they  were  before  we   largely 
increased  their  numbers.     With  regard  to 
the  Consular  Reports,  there  was   not,  he 
believed,    at    the    Foreign    Office    any 
person  who  had  any  practical  experience 
of  Consular  life.      At  one  port  in  Russia 
— according   to    Mr.    Law — where    300 
British  vessels  entered  in   the  course  of 
the  year,  the  Consul  was  only  paid  £10 
a  year.    According  to  the  same  authority, 
our  trade  at  Moscow  was  much  neglected 
owing  to  the  fact  that  we  had  no  fitting 
Representative    there,    our    Consul    re- 
ceiving a   miserable   salary,    whilst   the 
Grerman  Representative  drew  over  £600 
a  year.     The  same  state  of  things  pre- 
vailed at  Helsingfors,  Revel,  and  Odessa. 
He  quite  agreed  with  what  had  been  said 
to-night,and  with  the  recommendations  of 
the   Commission,    that   in   view  of   the 
small  amount  we  paid  our  Consuls  we 
should  cut  down  the  salaries  of  some  of 
our   Ambassadors.     The    salary    which 
should   be   cut  down   was   that   of    the 
Ambassador  to  Paris.      The  Embassy  in 
Paris  cost  the  country  £16,000  a  year, 


while  the  Russian  cost  £10,000,  and  the 
German   £9,000.       The   salary    of    our 
Ambassador  there  was  equal  to  the  whole 
cost  of  the  German   Embassy.     It  was 
said   that   it  was  necessary  for  him   to 
entertain  a  good  deal ;  but  Paris  was,  by 
reason    of    the    way   in    which   French 
sociory   was  split   up  into  parties,  just 
now,  perhaps,  the  last  place  in  the  world 
where  any  Ambassador  would  do  much 
good   by   entertaining.      As    had    been 
pointed  out,  the  men  at  the  top  of  the 
Service  were  highly  paid,  but  the  lower 
officials  were  badly   paid — certainly  not 
on  the  same  scale  as  the  corresponding 
German   officials.      This   was  a   matter 
which    required    some    alteration.      He 
thought  it  was  the  right  hou.  Gentleman 
the  Chancellor  of  the  Duchy  of  Lancaster 
who  had  alluded  to  the  fact  that  neither 
in  ability  nor  in  general  qualities  was  the 
standard  in  the  case  of  these  officials  up 
to   that    of  other  countries,   nor   to  the 
standard  which  this  country  had  a  right 
to  expect.     That  was  largely  due  to  the 
drudgery  they  had  to  go  through  in  their 
early  years  in  the  Diplomatic    Service, 
which  disgusted  them  with  it,  and  to  the 
absence  of   any    training    which    fitted 
them  for  the  work  they  had  to  do  in  the 
future.      The     drudgery    they    had    to 
do     absolutely      disgusted     tlieni     with 
the     profession     they     had     taken    up* 
With     regard     to     Consular     pensions, 
while  there  was  no  distinction   between 
the  Consular  and  Civil  Service  scale  of 
pensions  there  was  great   diflference  be- 
tween the  Diplomatic  and  Civil  Service 
scales.     To    begin   with,  anyone    in  the 
Diplomatic    Service    who   was  ill  could 
draw  a  pension  after  five  years,  whereas 
in  the  Civil  Service  no  one  could  draw  it 
unless  he  had  served   10  years,  and  the 
scale  of  pensions  in  the  Diplomatic  Ser- 
vice was  ridiculously  high.     In  the  Civil 
Service  a  man  got  for  every  year  of  ser- 
vice   l-60th   of   his  salary,  and    in  tho 
Diplomatic  Service  it  was  fully  double 
that  amount.     The  pension  of  an  Am- 
bassador was  based  on  the  salary  received 
during    the   past   three   years,   and   the 
result  was  that  the  pensions    we  paid  to 
our  Ambassadors  were  extremely   high^ 
indeed   out  of  all    proportion    to    Am- 
bassadors in  any   Foreign    Service.     As 
to  minor  details,  he  should  like  to  know 
what  account  was  kept  of  the  valuable 
plate  at  the  British  Embassies  abroad  ? 
He  should  also  like  to  know  how  the 
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amouDts  for  Ambassadorial  exppDses 
and  "  outfits  "  were  regulated,  and  why 
the  expenditure  in  Paris  was  the  fixed 
sum  of  £4,000,  whilst  in  connection  with 
other  Ambassadors  it  was  one-third  of 
the  salary  on  appointment  and  one-sixth 
on  transfer  ?  The  sum  paid  under  this 
head  in  connection  with  the  Embassy  in 
Paris  was  out  of  all  proportion  to  the 
amount  paid  in  respect  of  outfit  in  connec- 
tion with  all  other  Embassies.  He  did 
not  see  why  they  should  go  out  of  their 
way  to  add  to  an  item  of  this  kind  having 
regard  to  the  heavy  charge  already  im- 
posed on  the  British  taxpayer  in  connec- 
tion with  the  Ambassador  to  France. 
He  had  to  complain  that  the  regulation 
of  the  Foreign  Office  requiring  heads  of 
Legations  to  send  home  confidential  Re- 
ports as  to  the  officials  serving  under 
them  was  never  observed,  and  he  wished 
to  urge  on  the  Government  that  there 
should  be  some  limit  to  the  authority  of 
the  Foreign  Secretary  in  the  selection  of 
Consuls.  The  only  condition  at  present 
was  that  a  Consul  on  appointment  should 
not  be  more  than  50  years  of  age, 
but  the  most  incompetent  man  might  be 
jobbed  into  the  most  important  position. 
It  was  all  very  well  to  say  that  a  Foreign 
Secretary  would  not  do  this,  but  such 
things  had  happened  in  the  past  and 
might  happen  again.  There  ought  to  be 
some  rule  which  would  prevent  such  a 
thing  happening.  A  great  deal  of  injury 
was  done  to  English  trade  from  the  fact 
that  Consuls  often  knew  nothing  of  the 
language  of  the  country  in  which  they  re- 
sided. It  seemed  ridiculous  to  send  men  in- 
to foreign  countries  to  discharge  duties  so 
important  to  England,  and  expect  them 
to  do  so  efficiently,  when  they  were 
unacquainted  with  the  very  language  of 
the  countries  to  which  they  were  sent. 
With  regard  to  the  Soudan,  he  was  told 
that  as  the  winter  came  on  Osman  Digna 
would  be  "raiding"  again.  A  great 
deal  of  the  Lancashire  trade  had  been 
lost  througii  this  "raiding."  We  lost 
our  customers  through  trade  being  stopped 
because  crops  were  raided,  and  the  people 
had  nothing  to  buy  Manchester  goods 
with,  and  because  in  some  cases  the 
people  who  would  have  traded  were 
killed.  He  thought  the  idea  of  starving 
out  the  Soudan  was  a  ridiculous  one,  the 
sole  result  being  that  trade  for  England, 
which  ought  to  go  through  Suakim  went 
through    Massowah,    the    only    gainers 
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being  the  Italians.  He  pat  aside  the 
question  of  our  pledges  to  the  Soudanese. 
There  people  were  told  we  would  pro- 
tect them,  and  they  were  disarmed,  and 
then  we  left  them  to  the  attacks  of  Osman 
Digna  and  retired  to  S  akim  without 
giving  them  any  protection  at  all.  We 
had  broken  our  pledges  to  the  natives  of 
the  Soudan.  And  both  from  the  point 
of  view  of  honour  and  of  trade,  the 
present  policy  of  starving  out  the  Soudan 
ought  to  be  abandoned.  With  regard  to 
the  present  position  of  Nyassaland,  he 
wished  to  know  whether  the  country  was 
under  the  authority  of  the  Imperial 
Government,  or  under  that  of  the  British 
South  Africa  Company  ?  There  were 
very  grave  doubts  on  the  point.  To 
begin  with,  the  Public  Accounts  Com- 
mittee had  had  complaints  brought 
before  them  of  the  way  in  which  judicial 
fees  were  being  expended  in  building  a 
Court  House  at  Blantyre.  The  British 
Government  could  get  no  account  of  the 
taxation,  and  revenue,  and  expenditure 
of  that  country,  and  there  was  nothing 
to  show  whether  this  money  was  being 
properly  expended  or  not.  Then  Pro- 
clamations were  issued,  but  it  was 
impossible  to  ascertain  the  effect  of  them 
at  the  Foreign  Office.  This  was  unfair 
to  the  traders,  who  had  a  right  to  know 
the  general  laws  of  the  country,  so  far  as 
they  were  embodied  in  Proclamations. 
Mr.  Albert  Grey,  in  a  letter  he  had  ad- 
dressed to  The  Spectator^  had  stated  that 
Nyassaland  was  practically  the  property 
of  the  company,  which  subsidised  Her 
Majesty's  Government  at  the  rate  of 
£17,000  per  annum  ;  and  that  the  ex- 
penses of  the  Commissioner  of  Nyassa- 
land were  paid  by  the  company 
and  not  by  the  Imperial  Government. 
They  knew  that  Mr.  Johnston  acted  as 
Commissioner  of  Her  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment in  the  Protectorate,  and  also  as 
agent  of  the  British  South  Africa 
Company  in  their  sphere  of  influence. 
That  was  an  anomalous  dual  position 
which  he  did  not  think  tended  to  good 
government.  He  asked  for  a  definite 
statement  as  to  who  was  responsible  for 
the  government  of  this  important  district 
of  Nyassaland.  Was  it  Her  Majesty's 
Government,  or  was  it,  as  this  Director  of 
the  Company  said,  that  the  British  South 
Africa  Company  were  subsidising  the 
Imperial  Government,  finding  them 
£17,500  a  year,  and  paying  the  expenses 
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of  the  Imperial  Commissioner  ?  He  did 
not  saj  how  this  ought  to  be,  but  he 
maintained  that  they  ought  not  to  plaj 
fast  and  loose  with  the  matter.  If 
Njassaland  was  to  be  governed  hy  the 
British  South  Africa  Company,  let 
them  saj  so,  but  if  it  was  not,  it  ought  to 
be  governed  as  an  Imperial  Protectorate, 
and  we  ought  not  to  accept  a  subsidy. 

•Sir  a.  ROLLIT  (IsHngton,  S.)  said, 
that  the  right  hon.  Baronet  had  rendered 
a  public  service  by  drawing  attention  to 
the  Ridley  Commission,  and  to  the 
necessity  of  a  qloser  relation  between  the 
Diplomatic  and  Consular  Services.  He 
was  afraid  it  would  be  some  time  before 
that  reform  could  be  effected,  but  in  the 
meantime  he  desired  to  point  out  the 
great  importance  of  rendering  to  our 
Diplomatists  every  possible  commercial 
assistance,  in  order  that  they  might  be 
able  properly  to  fulfil  tbe  duties  they 
owed  to  their  country  in  connection  with 
the  commercial  affairs  of  this  country. 
He  was  bound  to  admit  that  he  thought 
there  was  improvement  in  diplomatic 
circles  with  regard  to  their  commercial 
duties  ;  but  it  was  capable  of  extension. 
If  their  position  was  not  strengthened  he 
had  no  doubt  that  the  commercial 
interests  of  this  country  would  greatly 
suffer.  The  number  of  our  commercial 
attaches  was  less  than  it  ought  to  be, 
while  the  areas  over  which  their  duties 
extended  were  too  large  and  ought  to  be 
reduced.  In  the  Diplomatic  Service  it 
was  necessary  for  our  Ambassadors  in 
large  and  important  negotiations  to  have 
ready  at  hand  the  assistance  of  some 
one  familiar  with  all  the  commercial 
interests  of  the  country.  Take  the  case, 
which  occurred  to  him  at  the  moment,  of 
the  negotiations  connected  with  the 
Commercial  Treaty  with  Spain.  That 
was  a  matter  of  immense  moment  to  the 
trade  and  industries  of  this  country.  At 
present  we  were  under  a  modus 
Vivendi;  but  when  the  Cortes  met, 
there  might  be  some  ratification  of  the 
proposed  arrangements.  He  wanted  to 
know  who  had  been  rendering,  more  or 
less  permanently,  assistance  to  our  Am- 
bassador in  Madrid,  and  whether  during 
the  ultimate  portion  of  the  negotiations  he 
would  have  that  or  what  assistance  at  his 
command  ?  On  behalf  of  the  Chambers  of 
Commerce  he  had  seen  Sir  He.nry  Drum- 
mond  Wolff  before  he  left  for  S^puin,  and 
he  was  bound  to  admit  that  that  gentle- 


man had  entered  fully  into  these  ques- 
tions; but  there  were  many  matters  with 
which  it  was  not  possible  that  he  should 
be  so  fully  conversant  as  to  be  able  to 
represent  the  wants  and  desires  of  this 
country  adequately.  He  hoped  the 
Under  Secretary  would  be  able  to  give 
an  assurance  to  the  Committee  that 
when  the  Treaty  was  in  course  of  re- 
vision commercial  assistance  would  be 
given  to  Sir  Henry  Drummond  Wolff  in 
the  matter.  He  agreed  with  the  hon. 
Member  for  Preston  that  the  list  of  Con- 
sular remuneration  required  revision.  A 
good  deal  more  expedition,  moreover, 
might  be  used  in  the  publication  of  Con- 
sular Reports.  These  were  not  the  days 
in  which  they  could  wait  for  commercial 
intelligence  for  a  whole  year  with  regard 
to  foreign  trading  competitors,  and  yet 
he  noticed  that  a  Consular  Report  from 
Bavaria,  dated  "August  20th,"  was 
brought  up  to  the  end  of  last  year. 
That  Report  was  full  of  most  important 
and  suggestive  matters — matters  that  had 
a  distinct  bearing  on  all  our  commercial 
interests.  It  was  only  a  small  document, 
covering  not  more  than  15  pages, 
and  yet  nearly  a  whole  year  elapsed 
b^ore  it  was  made  known  to  the  country. 
Such  a  state  of  things  should  not  be 
allowed  to  exist.  He  would  suggest 
that  the  Congested  Districts  Board  in 
Ireland  should  give  most  careful  perusal 
to  the  Commercial  Reports  which  had 
been  sent  by  the  Consul  in  Denmark. 
These  Reports  dealt  with  matters  of  the 
greatest  importance  to  the  people  of  this 
country,  and  they  were  suggestive  in 
every  possible  way  of  that  collectivism 
in  agriculture  which  was  all-important. 
He  referred  to  creameries  and  the  making 
of  butter.  From  what  he  had  himself 
seen,  the  collection  of  milk  and  the 
packing  of  butter  at  Copenhagen  were 
admirable.  If  the  Danish  methods  were 
observed  in  Ireland  they  would  be 
suggestive  of  improvements  there 
which  would  be  of  the  greatest  value. 
One  of  the  chief  exporters  of  produce 
from  Denmark  had  told  him  that  the  one 
country  which  he  and  others  feared,  as  a 
rival,  in  the  future,  if  it  possessed  better 
processes  of  preparation,  manufacture,  and 
packing,  was  Ireland.  As  to  Newfound- 
land, he  urged,  with  reference  tothe  claims 
of  the  French  for  compensation  in  the 
matter  of  the  lobster  factories,  that  equal 
consideration  should   be    given    to    the 
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owners  of  ^British  vessels  and  other  sub- 
jects as  were  given  to  the  French,  for 
their  ships  liad  been  seized  and  confis- 
cated under  the  forms  of  law,  and  they 
had  been  most  inequitably  dealt  with. 

•Mr.  a.  C.  MORTON  said,  he  desired 
to  support  the  observations  of  the  hon. 
Member  who  had  just  sat  down  as  to 
Consular  Reports.  Two  years  ago  he 
had  suggested  to  the  Government  that 
some  means  should  be  taken  to  circulate 
the  Reports  and  other  Papers  for  the  bene- 
fit of  the  public  by  sending  them  to  the 
Public  Libraries  and  other  institutions.  He 
believed  that  if  these  were  so  circulated 
they  would  be  found  of  great  value. 
The  Vote  comprised  very  nearly  half-a- 
million  of  money,  and  he  was  afraid  that 
there  was  a  great  deal  of  waste  in  con- 
nection with  it.  It  struck  him  as  extra- 
ordinary that  whilst  our  Ambassador  in 
the  United  States  received  only  £6,000 
a  year  our  Ambassador  in  France  received 
£9,000,  and  those  in  Austria  and  Turkey 
obtained  £8,000  each.  He  should  like  to 
have  some  explanation  of  the  diiferences 
in  the  amounts.  He  also  desired  to 
know  why  it  was  we  had  Secretaries  of 
Legation  at  Coburg  and  Darmstadt,  and 
a  Minister  in  Saxony  ?  He  wanted, 
further,  to  know  why  certain  Members 
of  the  House  who  happened  to  be  lawyers 
had  been  paid  for  their  services  in  refer- 
ence to  the  Bohring  Sea  Arbitration, 
whilst  laymen  who  had  attended  that 
Arbitration  had  not  received  anything  at 
all  ?  If  he  had  his  way,  if  there  was 
anybody  who  was  not  paid  it  would  be 
the  lawyers,  because  they  already  got 
enough  of  the  public  money.  At  the 
same  time,  he  congratulated  the  Attorney 
General  (Sir  C.  Russell)  and  the  ex- 
Attorney  General  (Sir  R.  Webster) 
on  the  services  they  had  rendered 
to  the  country  in  connection  with  the 
Arbitration.  As  to  Uganda,  he  thought 
that  money  was  being  spent  there 
with  a  view  probably  to  annexation. 
He  was  told  that  the  majority  of 
the  Cabinet  were  infected  with  the 
Jingo  sentiment.  Everybody  knew  that 
the  Tories  took  an  extraordinary  interest 
in  foreign  affairs,  the  reason  being  that 
they  wished  to  divert  attention  from 
home  affairs,  and  to  prevent  necessary 
reforms  being  carried  out.  He  noticed 
very  often  that  when  the  Liberal  Party 
was  in  power  those  who  had  seats  on 
the  Treasury  Bench  did  not  think  it  at 
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'  all  necessary  that  they  should  cany  out 
Radical  principles.  That  was  not  good 
enough  for  the  Radical  Party,  and  he 
should  certainly  like  to  know  what  was 
now  the  position  of  the  East  Africa  Com- 
pany with  regard  to  Uganda  ?  He  was 
afraid  that  there  was  some  danger  of  Her 
Majesty^s  Government  being  led  into 
doing  a  great  deal  more  than  their  sup- 
porters anticipated,  and  he  trusted  they 
would  give  a  further  assurance  that 
they  intended  to  keep  the  undertaking 
already  given  not  to  pledge  the  House  or 
the  country  in  any  way  until  after  Sir 
Gerald  Portal  had  reported. 

•Sir  R.  temple  (Surrey,  Kingston) 
desired  to  assure  the  hon.  Gentleman 
who  had  just  sat  down  that  the  reason 
why  Conservative  Members  took  a  keen 
interest  in  all  Consular  and  Diplomatic 
matters  were  not  those  which  the  hon. 
Member  supposed.  Their  real  reasons 
were  that  they  desired  to  secure  the 
promotion  of  British  interests  abroad, 
the  security  of  British  capital,  and  the 
extension  of  British  commerce.  If  the 
hon.  Gentleman  and  his  friends  did  not 
sympathise  with  those  objects,  he  thought 
they  would  have  sooner  or  later  to  reckon 
with  the  industrial  classes  of  this  country. 
Mr.  a.  C.  MORTON  said.  Radical 
Members  entirely  sympathised  with  the 
objects  which  the  hon.  Baronet  had 
stated,  but  it  was  the  Radical  and  Liberal 
Party  that  had  really  made  the  trade  of 
this  country  what  it  was. 

*SiR  R.  TEMPLE  said,  he  would 
not  discuss  with  the  hon.  Gentleman 
which  Party  had  shown  the  greatest 
interest  in  the  extension  of  foreign  com- 
merce in  semi-civilised  regions  beyond 
the  ocean.  He  wished  to  make  some 
remarks  on  the  Consular  Service,  with 
which  he  necessarily  had  a  special  ac- 
quaintance. He  quite  agreed  with  all 
that  had  been  said  regarding  the  extreme 
importance  of  that  Service,  and  the  im- 
portance also  of  its  being  properly 
organised.  The  Service  was  adorned 
with  many  officers  and  gentlemen 
who  did  credit  to  their  country  ; 
and  as  they  /  were  not  present  to 
speak  for  th/femselves,  he  desired  to 
say  on  theiy  behalf,  as  one  who  knew 
their  wort^that  England  was  greatly 
indebted  ttib  her  Consuls  and  Vice  Consuls 
in  many/parts  of  the  world.  At  the 
same  tinfce,  he  admitted  that  the  Service 
ought  fto  be  better  organised,  although 
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he  was  afraid  the  subject  of  organisation 
was  more  difficult  than  it  at  first  sight 
appeared.  There  was  already  an  orga- 
nised group  of  Consuls  in  the  China  Seas 
for  China  and  Japan,  and  he  fancied  that 
no  other  nation  trading  in  those  regions 
had  a  better  staff  of  Consuls  than  we 
had.  He  thought  it  would  be  desirable 
to  have  one  group  of  Consuls  for  the 
Mediterranean.  He  was  very  well  ac- 
quainted with  the  shores  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean, and  he  believed  that  one  or  two 
languages  would  carry  a  man  pretty  well 
all  around  the  Mediterranean — certainly, 
Arabic  and  Italian  would  be  sufficient 
for  that  purpose.  There  might  also  be 
a  group  for  the  West  Indies.  He  had 
often  heard  complaints  made  of  Consuls 
being  transferred  from  somewhere  in  Asia 
Minor  or  Turkey  to  the  West  Indies.  In 
carrying  on  the  work  of  organisation  a 
difficulty  always  arose  with  reference  to 
the  arranging  a  proper  size  for  each 
group,  and  for  giving  the  officers  proper 
chances  of  promotion  in»  their  own  group. 
With  reference  to  Uganda,  he  had 
listened  with  regret — he  might  say 
with  pain — to  the  expressions  used  by 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  the  Member 
for  the  Forest  of  Dean  (Sir  C.  Dilke), 
and  afterwards  by  the  hou.  Mem- 
ber for  Edinburgh  (Mr.  R.  Wallace), 
regarding  the  conduct  of  Captain  Lugard. 
He  thought  that  great  reserve  ought  to 
be  exercised  by  hon.  Members  in  criti- 
cising our  officers,  who  had  certainly  done 
their  best  for  us. 

Mr.  a.  C.  MORTON  :  He  is  not  our 
officer. 

•Sir  R.  temple  said.  Captain 
Lugard  was  an  officer  of  the  British 
Army,  and  was  employed  by  a  great 
British  Chartered  Company.  In  that 
sense  he  was  a  British  officer,  and  he  had 
certainly  done  his  best  for  his  country. 

•Mr.  a.  C.  MORTON  said,  it  had  been 
distinctly  stated  over  and  over  again  that 
Captain  Lugard  was  lent  to  the  Com- 
pany, and  that  we  were  in  no  way 
responsible  for  him. 

•Sm  R.  TEMPLE  said,  he  had  not 
stated  that  we  were  responsible.  What  he 
had  said  was  that  Captain  Lugard  virtually 
was  our  officer.  At  all  events,  whether 
he  was  our  officer  or  not,  he  was  our 
countryman  and  a  member  of  our  Army, 
who  had  done  yeoman  service  abroad. 
He  thought  hon.  Members  should  main- 
tain a  careful  reserve  until  the  whole 
particulars  were  forthcoming.     He  was 
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sure  that  Captain  Lugard  would  come 
out  of  the  ordeal  of  an  investigation  of 
his  conduct  as  gold  came  out  of  the 
furnace.  Two  gentlemen  opposite  had 
spoken  of  compensation  having  possibly 
to  be  paid  to  some  of  the  Roman  Catholics 
in  Uganda.  He  hoped  that  the  Govern- 
ment would  not  consent  to  pay  any  com- 
pensation unless  and  until  a  proper  judicial 
investigation  had  taken  place.  As  re- 
garded Sir  Gerald  Portal's  Mission,  it 
would  be  very  interesting  if  the  Under 
Secretary  for  Foreign  Affairs  would  ex- 
plain what  was  the  exact  position  of  our 
Representatives  in  Uganda  at  this 
moment.  Was  it  not  the  case  that  Sir 
Gerald  Portal  left  Uganda,  proceeded  a 
certain  distance  towards  his  hcad(}uarters 
at  Zanzibar,  and  then  retraced  his  steps  ? 
Whilst  he  quite  understood  that  no  con- 
clusion could  bo  arrived  at  by  the  Com- 
mittee until  the  result  of  the  Mission  was 
understood,  and  there  had  been  an  oppor- 
tunity of  discussing  the  question,  he 
might  be  allowed  to  express  a  hope  that 
the  Mission  would  result  in  the  establish- 
ment of  the  British  Protectorate  in 
Uganda.  He  said  this  partly  on  behalf 
of  British  commerce  and  of  British  in- 
terests generally  in  East  Africa,  and 
partly  in  the  interests  of  the  religious 
world,  over  and  above  all  the  argu- 
ments relating  to  the  Slave  Trade. 
The  day  hml  passed  when  the  House 
of  Commons  could  afford  to  ignore 
the  wishes  of  the  great  number  of  our 
countrymen  who  were  interested  in 
Protestant  Missions.  He  could  assure  the 
House  that  the  keenest  anxiety  was 
taken  in  the  subject,  and  that  all  those 
who  were  interested  in  Protestant 
Missions  breathed  a  prayer  that  the 
House  might  bo  led  to  a  wise  conclusion 
in  the  matter,  and  that  the  Protectorate 
so  long  wanted  might  be  established. 

Colonel  LOCK  WOOD  (Essex, 
Epping),  said,  that  whilst  appointments 
had,  he  believed,  been  made  from  the 
Foreign  Office  to  the  Diplomatic 
Service,  he  was  not  aware  that  any- 
body had  been  transferred  from  the 
Diplomatic  Service  to  the  Foreign  Office, 
although  he  knew  that  such  transfers 
were  frequently  desired  by  members  of 
the  Diplomatic  Service.  lie  noticed  that 
the  hon.  Member  for  Peterborough  (Mr. 
A.  C.  Morton),  who  was  always  ready 
to  abolish  everything,  wished  to  abolish 
the  Missions  at  Coburg  and  Darmstadt, 
There   was   no   doubt  that  we  received 
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Taluable  information  from  Germany  on 
commercial  matters  ;  and  in  view  of  our 
relations  to  the  present  Duke  of  Coburg, 
it  was  necessary  that  we  should  keep  up 
our  Mission  in  that  Duch  j.  He  believed 
the  hon.  Member  for  Preston  (Mr.  Han- 
bury)  overstated  the  matter  when  he  said 
that  attaches  of  10  years'  standing  were 
kept  at  copying  work,  but  he  believed 
that  attaches  of  seven  or  eight  years' 
standing  had  to  do  that  work.  This 
rather  pointed  to  the  necessity  of  creating 
a  sufficient  staff  of  piermaneut  officials  at 
the  Embassies  for  the  purpose  of  doing 
clerical  work  of  this  kind.  He  was 
aware  that  many  of  our  Representatives 
abroad  were  against  the  establishment 
of  such  a  staff,  but  he  thought  the  sug- 
gestion was  well  worth  the  attention  of 
the  Secretary  of  State. 

•Major  JONES  (Carmarthen,  &c.) 
thought  we  were  paying  too  much  at  one 
end  and  too  little  at  the  other  of  our 
Diplomatic  and  Consular  Services.  For  a 
great  many  years  we  had  paid  more  to  our 
Representative  at  Washington  than  the 
President  of  the  United  States  received, 
whilst  we  were  not  giving  a  penny  to  Her 
Majesty's  Consular  Representative  at 
Saint  Paul,  which  was  a  very  important 
commercial  centre.  A  short  time  ago,  hav- 
ing written  to  one  of  Her  Majesty's  Vice 
Consuls  for  information  respecting  towage 
dues,  pilotage,  &c.,  he  received  a  reply 
in  which  the  Vice  Consul  said  that  as  no 
allowance  was  made  to  him  for  postage 
he  was  compelled  to  post  unstamped  the 
replies  to  those  letters  in  which  postage 
had  not  been  enclosed.  He  (Major  Jones) 
contended  that  it  was  somewhat  undigni- 
fied to  place  our  Representative  in  such  a 
position  that  he  had  to  write  humiliating 
notes  of  this  kind.  Some  little  allowance 
ought,  he  submitted,  to  be  made  to  our 
Consuls  for  postage,  stationery,  and  office 
expenses. 

Mr.  R.  G.  WEBSTER  (St.  Pancras, 
E.)  thought  that  everybody  in  the  House 
must  have  agreed  with  what  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  opposite  (Sir  C.  Dilke) 
said  with  regard  to  our  Chartered  Com- 
panies. Our  diplomatic  relations  might 
be  strained  not  only  with  regard  to  the 
British  East  Africa  Company,  but  with 
regard  to  other  Chartered  Companies. 

The  CHAIRMAN  :  That  subject 
comes  under  another  Vote. 

Mr.  R.  G.  WEBSTER  said,  he  wished 
to  refer  to  the  Mozambique  Company, 
with     regard    to    which    there    was    a 
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Consular  Vote,  and  with  whose  Suserain 
State — Portugal — ^we  had  Consular  rela- 
tions. The  Mozambique  Company  was 
established  in  1889,  and  various  Charters 
and  rights  were  given  to  individuals  in 
the  country.  Within  a  very  short  time 
afterwards  the  British  South  Africa 
Company  was  formed.  That  Company 
obtained  from  some  individual,  who  they 
declared  was  a  King,  a  Charter,  or  deed^ 
and  they  then  bundled  all  the  settlers, 
many  of  whom  were  British  subjects,  out 
of  that  part  of  the  country.  These 
people  attempted  to  appeal  to  the  High 
Court  of  this  country,  but  were  told 
there  was  no  jurisdiction.  There  was  a 
jurisdiction  at  the  time  of  Warren 
Hastings  ;  and  though  he  (Mr.  Webster) 
was  a  Member  of  what  had  been 
described  as  the  Jingo  Party,  he  was 
ready  to  stand  up  for  those  who  were 
wronged,  whether  they  were  British  or 
Portuguese  subjects.  He  did  not  wish 
to  blame  anybody  for  the  arbitrary  action 
of  the  British  Sonth  Africa  Company  ;  he 
simply  blamed  the  system  under  which  we 
had  given  over  our  rights  to  a  Company. 

The  chairman  :  The  hon.  Mem- 
ber must  not  go  into  the  operations  of 
the  British  South  Africa  Company. 
They  do  not  come  under  the  Vote. 

Mr.  R.  G.  WEBSTER  said,  that 
in  that  case  he  would  bring  the  question 
before  the  Foreign  Office. 

•Mr.GIBSON  BOWLES  (Lynn  Regis) 
said,  that  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  Diplo- 
matic and   Consular  Vote  had  increased 
this  year  by  nearly  £27,000,  he  did  not 
wonder  that  that  undaunted  patriot,   the 
hon.  Member  for  Peterborough  (Mr.  A. 
C.  Morton),  had  attacked  it  with  his  usual 
vehemence  and  success.     The  right  hon. 
Gentleman  opposite  (Sir  C.  Dilke)   had 
expressed  an  opinion  that  our  Ambassa- 
dors were  not  too  well  paid.      Witness 
after  witness  before  the  Ridley  Commis- 
sion avowed  that  they  were  more  highly- 
paid  than  those  of  other  countries.     The 
standard  that  ought  to  be  adopted  was 
not  what  we  paid  here,   but  what  other 
countries    paid,  for  that    was  regulated 
by    the    cost    of     living     in    the    par- 
ticular place.       One   of   the   arguments 
put  forward  in  favour  of  the  present  high 
salaries  was  that  our  Ambassadors   had 
to  entertain  very  largely.  In  his  opinion, 
that  was  absurd.     He  thought  it  a  very 
vulgar  idea  of  an  Ambassador   that   he 
should   go   abroad   to  dispense  chicken 
and  champagne,  and  he  did  not  believe 
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an  Ambassador  ever  obtained  any  State 
secret  or  other  secret  bj  that  method  of 
procedure.  With  reference  to  the  plate, 
he  knew  that  the  plate  in  the  Paris 
Embassy  alone  cost  this  country 
£8,500  15s.  lid.  This  would  indicate 
that  we  had  knocking  about  the  rest  of 
the  world  something  like  £100,000  worth 
of  plate.  He  would  draw  the  attention 
of  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  to 
this  fact,  so  that  when  occasion  arose 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman,  instead  of  put- 
ting his  hand  into  the  Treasury  Chest, 
might  put  it  into  the  Ambassadorial  Plate 
Chest.  He  (Mr.  Gibson  Bowles)  would 
like  to  see  the  Consuls  increased,  and  the 
Ambassadoi-s  decreased,  in  number,  and 
he  would  also  like  to  see  the  Consuls 
better  paid.  He  objected  to  the  moustrous 
system  of  private  letters  indulged  in  by 
our  Ambassadors.  It  had  been  stated 
that  Ambassadors  put  their  most  impor- 
tant information  into  private  letters, 
which  were  the  property  of  the  Secretary 
of  State  for  the  time  being.  No  record 
whatever  was  kept  of  these  letters ;  those 
received  from  Ambassadors  were  taken 
away  from  the  ofl&ce  by  the  Secretary  of 
State,  and  the  result  was  that  the  records  of 
the  Foreign  Office  were  absolutely  falsified 
by  them.  The  system  was  reckless,  bad, 
and  improvident,  and  he  should  have 
thought  that  a  high-minded  Government 
like  the  present  Government,  with  a  par- 
ticularly high-minded  Secretary  for 
Foreign  Aifairs,  would  at  once  have 
taken  steps  to  put  an  end  to  it. 
He  complained  that  the  methods  by 
which  correspondence  was  conveyed  to 
and  from  the  Ambassadors  was  such  as 
to  enable  Foreign  Governments  to  get 
hold  of  our  most  secret  affairs.  There 
were  several  foreigners  employed  as 
messengers  in  our  Ambassadorial  Service. 
There  was  one  who  had  been  in  the 
Permanent  Service,  most  improperly,  he 
thought,  and  perhaps  it  was  that  official 
who  had  divulged  the  secrets  referred  to 
by  the  right  hon.  Baronet  the  Member 
for  the  Forest  of  Dean.  He  considered 
that  our  Ambassadorial  Service  was 
altogether  too  dear.  In  Denmark  our 
establishment  cost  £4,132,  while  France, 
whose  interest  in  the  country  was  much 
greater,  spent  only  £3,080  there.  In  the 
Netherlands  we  yoiient  £4,478,  and 
France  £3,600.  I%|ran;eden  the  figures 
were — ^England,  £Arevcr  and  France, 
£2,960.  SwitzerlaHrade, '  the  only 
country     in    which  ^bat  natf.     of     the 


French  Ambassadorial  Service  wag 
greater  than  the  cost  of  ours, 
the  figures  being — England  £1,900,  and 
France  £2,860 ;  but,  as  was  well-known, 
Switzerland  was  of  the  most  terrible 
moment  to  France.  He  thought  the 
cost  of  our  Establishments  might  be 
reduced  in  Denmark  by  £1,500 ;  in  the 
Netherlands  by  £1,600  ;  in  Sweden  by 
£1,000 ;  and  in  Switzerland  by  £500 ;  and 
we  should  still  have  our  Diplomatic  Service 
carried  on  excellently  well  in  those 
countries.  Then  there  were  a  number  of 
small  German  States  in  which  we  main- 
tained Diplomatic  Establishments  without 
the  slightest  necessity.  Our  Establish- 
ment at  Bavaria  cost  £2,150  ;  atCoburg, 
£700  ;  at  Darmstadt,  £702  ;  and  at 
Saxony,  £1,150  ;  and  yet  at  all  those 
places  there  was  absolutely  no  diplomatic 
work  to  be  done.  All  those  States 
formed  part  of  the  German  Empire  ;  and 
as  their  foreign  affairs  were  conducted  at 
Berlin,  our  Diplomatic  Establishments 
were  altogether  unnecessary.  He  was 
surprised  that  the  present  Radical  Go- 
vernment, which  was  pledged  to  economy^ 
did  not  abolish  every  one  of  these  un- 
necessary posts,  by  which  they  would 
save  the  country  £2,550  a  year.  The 
time  had  arrived  when  our  system  of 
Embassies  should  be  overhauled.  England 
had  given  a  pledge  to  the  world  that  she 
would  never  fight  again  ;  and  as  no  one 
now  believed  that  there  was  any  danger 
of  war  with  England  under  aily  circum- 
stances whatever,  the  action  and  influence 
of  our  Ambassadors  was  very  much  cir- 
cumscribed. Since  1882  there  had  been 
no  Report  from  the  British  Commissioner 
who  had  been  sent  out  to  secure  the  free 
navigation  of  the  mouth  of  the  Danube. 
It  was  time  that  something  was  done  in 
the  matter.  It  seemed  to  him  that  we 
did  not  want  a  Commissioner  there  at  all, 
for  he  was  simply  set  aside  or  bullied  by 
Russia.  What  we  should  do  was  to 
secure  the  separate  and  independent 
rights  of  Roumauia  to  the  free  navigation 
of  the  mouth  of  the  Danube.  He  noticed 
that  at  Shanghai  there  was  a  Consulate 
General  and  Judge,  as  well  as  a  Consul 
and  Assistant  Judge.  The  business  had 
been  done  there  for  years  by  one  Consul, 
and  he  thought  one  Consul  was  still 
sufficient.  But,  in  any  case,  we  had 
there  an  officer  who  discharged  duties 
which  were  inconsistent  with  each  other, 
for  it  was  impossible  for  a  man  properly 
to  be  a  Judge  and  a  Consul  at  the  same 
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time.  As  Consul  he  was  the  advocate 
of  British  interests,  but  as  Judge  he 
ought  to  be  entirely  independent.  Ho 
thought  this  officer  should  be  deprived  of 
his  Consular  duties  and  remain  Judge 
only. 

•Mb.  BURDETT-COUTTS  (West- 
minster) said,  that  he  recognised  the  in- 
convenience of  attempting  a  debate  on 
East  African  affairs  at  such  a  time  in  the 
Session.  But  an  attack  had  been  made 
on  the  Company  and  on  one  of  its  officers 
which  called  for  a  brief  reply.  He  did 
not  have  the  advantage  of  hearing  the 
right  hon.  Baronet  the  Member  for  the 
Forest  of  Dean  (Sir  C.  Dilke),  but  lie 
did  listen  to  the  bou.  Member  for  East 
Edinburgh  (Mr.  R.  Wallace)  indulging 
in  a  ferocious  attack — unsupported  by  a 
single  atom  of  fact — on  Captain  Lugard, 
the  brave  officer  who  had  done  such 
•valuable  work  in  Uganda,  almost  single- 
handed,  and  under  tremendous  diffi- 
culties. 

Mr.  R.  WALLACE :  I  '  refrained 
from  mentioning  Captain  Lugard's  name. 
Anything  I  said  was  about  the  British 
South  Africa  Company. 

•Mr.  BURDETT-COUTTS  said,  he 
was  sorry  to  say  he  had  clear  in  his  re- 
collection the  fact  that  the  hon.  Member 
had  referred  to  the  Administrator  of  the 
company.  The  Administrator  of  the  com- 
pany was  Captain  Lugard,  who  was 
responsible  for  everything  that  had 
occurred  in  Uganda  at  the  time.  The 
hon.  Member  had  been  ruled  out  of 
Order  ;  but  he  (Mr.  Burdett-Coutts) 
found  this  connection  between  the  work 
of  Captain  Lugard  and  the  subject  under 
discussion,  that  the  former  had  paved 
a  way  for  the  future  work  which 
he  hoped  Sir  Gerald  Portal  would 
do  in  that  country  in  the  future. 
The  attack  on  Captain  Lugard  was 
based  on  the  fact  that  he  had  not  waited 
for  the  approval  of  the  Foreign  Office 
before  taking  action.  He  commended  to 
everyone  who  was  acquainted  wiih  the 
history  of  British  enterprise  in  all  parts 
of  the  world  the  ridiculous  suggestion 
it*  was  that  a  man  enora«j:ed  in  carrv- 
ing  out  an  enterprise  in  a  wild,  savage 
country  like  South  Africa  should  wait 
for  12  months  until  he  got  a  reply  from 
the  Foreign  Office,  before  taking  action 
on  the  critical  problems  that  hourly  pre- 
sented themselves.  He  would  not,  at 
the  present  time,  go  into  the  general 
attacks  which  had  been  made  on  the  com- 
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pany.  He  would  only  say  that  it  was  a 
matter  of  special  regret  to  him  to  hear 
those  attacks  of  unreasoning  violence 
made  by  a  Representative  of  the  capital 
of  a  country  which  had  always  taken  a 
foremost  part  in  every  enterprise  for  the 
amelioration  of  the  savage  tribes  in  Africa, 
and  a  country  especially  which  had  origi- 
nated and  had  given  the  greatest  and  most 
valuable  support  to  the  British  East 
Africa  Company.  The  company  claimed, 
and  believed  they  could  prove  to  the  hilt, 
that  they  had  expended  the  greater 
portion  of  their  capital  in  doing  a 
national  work,  and  he  was  sure  that  that 
same  public  opinion  which  had  thrust  them 
forward  in  Uganda  would,  when  all  the 
circumstances  were  under  review,  declare 
that  in  pursuing  their  way  amidst  the 
greatest  difficulties  the  Company  had 
always  kept  clear  before  them  the  honour 
of  British  enterprise  in  that  country. 

Sir  G.  BADEN-POWELL  (Liver 
pool,  Kirkdale)  said,  he  desired  to  say  a 
few  words  on  one  important  matter, 
upon  which  he  had  had  recent  personal 
experience.  This  was  the  question  of 
the  amalgamation  of  their  Diplomatic 
and  Consular  Services.  He  emphasised 
the  fact  that  their  Diplomatic  Service  in 
nearly  all  the  capitals  was  over- 
worked at  the  present  moment  ;  but 
there  was  an  improvement  desired 
with  the  view  of  getting  better 
commercial  information  for  the  traders 
of  this  country.  In  appointing  com- 
mercial agents,  however,  they  must  be 
very  careful  not  to  fall  into  the  error  of 
other  countries,  and  appoint  those  who 
were,  to  say  the  least,  financially  in- 
terested in  the  concerns  of  the  locality. 
They  ought  also  to  have  some  means  in- 
stituted for  a  redistribution  or  reclassifi- 
cation of  salaries  in  accordance  with  the 
growing  wants  or  the  decreasing  wants 
of  a  particular  post.  If  there  were  some 
general  scheme  for  the  re<listribution  of 
salaries  at  stated  periods,  he  believed  they 
would  get  more  work  done  with  greater 
economy.  Here,  as  elsewhere,  they  were 
very  much  too  apt  to  judge  of  the  im- 
portance of  the  work  done  by  the  state- 
ment of  the  exports  and  imports  of  the 
country,  whereas  those  who  had  been 
behind  the  scenes  knew  that  equally  im- 
portant British  ii^^j*ests  were  those  of 
the  employmenj'^  ^  British  subjects  in 
the  country,  ^  ^^  of  the  investment  of 
British  capC  o'^^j.any  particular  country. 
He  was  cj-^ty<\^g.d  that  their  Diplomatic 
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and  their  Consular  Services  were  both 
underpaid  ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  he 
must  acknowledge  that  they  obtained  far 
better  work  from  both  those  Services 
than  any  other  nation  did. 

*SiR  £.  GREY  said,  the  most  important 
point  raised  was  that  of  the  appointment 
of      commercial    attaches    for    different 


districts,  whose  business  it  would  be  to    unpaid  men  who  were  engaged  in  trade, 


travel  over  those  districts,  ascertain  their 
needs,  and  give  advice  as  to  the  organi- 
sation of  the  commercial  trade  of  those 
districts.  That  was  an  important  sug- 
gestion, but  he  was  not  able  to  announce 
any  decision  in  the  matter,  because  the 


had  to  make  the  best  use  of  what  they 
had,  and  where  they  found  an  unpaid 
Consul  it  was  because  it  was  necessary 
to  place  some  limit  on  the  expenditure 
devoted  to  the  Consular  Service  abroad. 
They  endeavoured  to  devote  the  expendi- 
ture to  the  most  important  •  places,  and 
filled  up  the  less  important  positions  by 


but  who  were  well  recommended  and 
trustworthy  people.  He  would  only  say 
with  regard  to  the  dates  of  the  Com- 
mercial Reports,  it  was  sometimes  true 
that  the  dates  were  considerably  in 
advance  of  the  time  to  which  the  Report 


power  of  the  Foreign  OflSce  in  procuring  referred,  but  that  was  in  consequence  of 
assistance  of  this  kind  was,  undoubtedly,  it  frequently  happening  that  the  statistics 
limited  by  the  funds  placed  at  its  dis-    necessary  were  not  published  sooner  in 


posal.     The  commercial  work  was  some 
of  the  most  important  work  to  be   dis- 
charged  at   the  Foreign  OflSce,  and  he 
was   glad   to  say  that  it  was  receiving 
more  and   more   attention.     During  the 
time  he  had  been  at  the  Foreign  OflSce 
he   had  seen   a  growth   of   Commercial 
Reports,  and  the  tendency  was  for  them 
to   grow  more  and  more.      Preliminary 
steps  had    been  taken  to  carry  out  the 
recommendations  of  the  Royal  Commis- 
sion  towards  the  amalgamation  of    the 
Foreign  OflSce  and  Diplomatic  Services, 
and  successful  candidates  in  the  examina- 
tions recently  held  had  received  certificates 
qualifying     them     for     both    Services. 
Other     recommendations  of    the    Com- 
mission, which  there 'was  no  intention  to 
evade,  were  going  to  be  discussed  with 
the  Treasury,  and  since  the  date  of  the 
Report  of  the  Commission  something  had 
been  done  towards  the  reduction  of  small 
German  Legations.     As  to  the  alleged 
over-working  of  Embassies,  he  did  not 
think    that     there      was     any     general 
overwork,     though,      undoubtedly,     the 
work    was    irregular  —  sometimes    very 
heavy     and       sometimes       light.       So 
far    as    the    present     Government   was 
concerned,   no    charge    could   be    made 
against  the  Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign 
Affairs  of  having  imported  into  the  Con- 
sular   Service  people  from  outside  who 
had  no   special  training.     The  doctrine 
had  been  strictly  adhered  to  that  when  a 
good  post  fell  vacant  it  should  be  given 
to  someone  who  had  already  proved  his 
fitness   by    work   done   in    the    Service. 
With  regard  to  trading  and  unpaid  Consuls, 
he  admitted  that  wherever  there  was  any 
British  shipping  or  trade,  they  should 
have  a  paid  Consul,  but  naturally  they 


foreign  countries.     He  passed  over  the 
plate    provided    for    the    various    Am- 
bassadors, though  he  rather  thought  the 
hon.  Member  for  Lynn  Regis  (Mr.  Gib- 
son Bowles)  did  recommend  the  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer  to  have  it  seized 
and   melted   down   for  purposes   of  the 
Mint.     As   to   the   question   of   private 
letters,  that  was  not  a  matter  the  Com- 
mittee would  really  expect  him  to  deal 
with,  as  there  had  been  no  change  made 
in   the   system.      With   regard    to    the 
larger  political  questions  raised,  he  would 
take  first   the  question  of  the   Soudan. 
He  could  only  repeat  on  that  what  he 
had  stated  the  other  day,  that  no  doubt 
it  was  very  desirable  that  the   Soudan 
should  be  opened  up  to  trade,  but  the 
diflSculty  was  that  past  history  had  not 
made  it  easy  to  approach  the  people  in 
the  Soudan  itself.    Any  means  that  were 
taken  would  have  to  depend  on  political 
considerations,  and,  of  course,  the  policy 
of    the     Egyptian    Government    would 
enter    into    the    question.      As    to  the 
present  state  of  hostilities,  he  hoped  they 
would  soon  pass  away,  but  he  was  afraid 
it  would  be  a  question  of  time.     Then  he 
took  the  question  of  Nyassaland.     It  was 
true  that  Her  Majesty's  Representative 
there  occupied  more  than  one  position. 
He  would  answer  at  once  what  the  hon. 
Member  for  Preston  (Mr.  Hanbury)  had 
said,  that  it  was  the  Imperial  Authority 
that  was  responsible  for  aflfairs  in  Nyas- 
saland, and  to  the  Foreign  OflSce  com- 
plaints  must  be  addressed  in  regard  to 
any  matter  in   that  district.     The  Char- 
tered  South  Africa  Company  had  sub- 
sidised   Nyassaland    to    the    extent    of 
£10,000,  but  at  the  same  time  it  did  not 
carry   with  it   any   reversionary    rights. 
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Undonbtediv,  when  the  hite  Government 
were  dealing  with  this  (picstion  of  Kyas- 
saland,  when  they  deiennined  to  have  a 
Protectorate,  they  were  bonnd  to  ask  the 
House  for  a  sum  of  monev  or  take  ad- 
vantage  of  the  South  Africa  Company. 
Up  to  the  present  moment  it  remained 
the  same.  They  had  to  choose  on  such 
questions  as  this  either  payment  of  a 
sum  annually  for  the  administration  of 
the  country,  place  it  under  a  Chartered 
Company,  or  they  might  receive  from  the 
Chartered  Company  an  annual  sum  in 
payment  of  expenses,  because,  somehow, 
the  expenses  had  to  bo  met.  That  was 
the  plan  of  the  late  Government,  and 
was  the  plan  of  the  present  Government. 
As  to  the  suggestion  that  Nyassaland 
ought  to  be  transferred  to  the  Colonial 
Office,  that  was  a  question  that  might 
arise,  but  not  just  yet.  The  hon.  Mem- 
"ber  for  St.  Pancras  (Mr.  Webster)  be- 
lieved it  belonged  so  much  to  the  Foreign 
Office  that  he  had  endeavoured  to-night 
to  discuss  the  whole  question. 

•Sir  C.  W.  DILKE  :  That  was  on  the 
difficulty  in  Matabeleland. 

•Sir  E.  grey  :  Yes  ;  but  his  con- 
tention was  that  something  which  was  now 
under  the  Colonial  Office  ought  rather 
to  be  discussed  on  a  P'oreifj^n  Office  Vote. 
Mr.  R.  G.  WEBSTER:  I  simply 
stated  that  wrongs  had  been  committed 
against  Portuguese  subjects  in  Mozam- 
bique territory. 

Sir  E.  grey  said,  with  regard  to 
the  former  points,  reference  was  made  to 
the  arrangements  that  were  closed  before 
the  present  Government  came  into  power. 
In  the  early  stages  of  these  African  ter- 
ritories a  great  deal  of  the  correspon- 
dence, chiefly  in  reference  to  boundaries, 
had  to  be  carried  on  by  the  Foreign 
Office,  and  it  was  therefore  convenient 
that  for  a  time  they  should  be  adminis- 
tered by  that  Department. 

Mr.  IIANBURY  asked  why  there 
was  no  Return  of  the  expenditure  and 
taxation,  and  why  it  was  impossible  for 
anyone  interested  in  Nyassaland  to  get 
information  as  to  the  proclamations  ? 

•Sir  E.  grey  should  have  thought 
the  information  could  have  been  obtained 
from  the  Foreign  Office.  He  believed 
some  new  arrangement  had  been  come 
to  ;  through  its  being  a  new  territory,  a 
good  deal  remained  to  be  done  in  the 
way  of  organisation,  and  this  was  being 
done  by  the  Commissioner  as  fast  as 
possible,  and  he   informed  the  Foreign 
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Office  fully  in  the  matter.  Then  the 
question  of  Uganda  had  obtaine*!  con- 
siderable attention,  and  the  hon.  Member 
for  Peterborough  (Mr.  A.  C.  Morton) 
seemed  to  think  that  the  present  Govern- 
ment were  using  Uganda  as  a  means  of 
diverting  attention  from  home  matters. 

Mr.  a.  C.  MORTON  :  I  referred  not 
to  the  present  Government,  but  to  the 
Tory  Government  generally. 

•Sib  E.  grey  understood  the  hon. 
Member  to  say  that  the  present  Govern- 
ment were  inclined  to  carry  out  a  Jingo 
policy,  one  of  the  features  of  which  was 
to  divert  attention  from  home  affairs.  He 
did  not  know  that  the  present  Govern- 
ment had  done  anything  of  the  sort ;  he 
thought  it  had  been  very  much  the  other 
way,  and  that  the  Government  had 
not  directed  the  attention  of  the 
House  chiefly  to  Uganda,  or  any  othet 
foreign  question.  The  hon.  Member  for 
East  Edinburgh  (Mr.  R.  Wallace)  ob- 
jected to  the  word  "  Resident."  It  might 
well  have  had  "  temporary "  before  it, 
but,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  Sir  Gerald 
Portal  was  the  Resident  at  the  time  in 
Uganda,  and  the  hon.  Member  ought  not 
to  infer  from  that  that  any  step  was 
taken  to  appoint  a  permanent  Resident. 
If  the  hon.  Member  read  the  correspon- 
dence he  would  see  that  the  arrangement 
come  to  was  not  dictiited  bv  Sir  Gerald 
Portal,  but  was  an  arrangement  that  the 
two  heads  of  the  Mission  came  to  ;  Sir 
Gerald  Portal  signed  it  because  it  was 
drawn  up  in  his  presence.  When  the 
riffht  hon.  Baronet  the  Member  for 
North-East  Lancashire  was  speaking  on 
this  question  he  (Sir  E.  Grey)  stated  he 
thought  individual  opinions  had  l>een 
attributed  to  him  that  ho  had  not  ex- 
pressed. What  he  really  did  say  was 
that  the  Government  had  been  told  by 
the  only  people  who  ha<l  been  in  Uganda 
or  near  it  that  the  withdrawal  of  the 
company  would  cause  serious  disaster. 
The  Government  decided  to  send  an  ex- 
pedition to  the  spot  in  order  that  those 
disasters  might  be  prevented,  and  that 
a  Report  might  be  made  on  the 
best  method  of  dealing  with  the 
country,  or,  if  it  was  decided  to  withdraw, 
the  best  means  of  that  withdrawal.  He 
had  never  gone  further  than  that.  In 
the  circumstances,  the  Government  were 
bound  to  send  Sir  Gerald  Portnl's 
Mission  ;  and  so  long  as  that  Mission 
remained  in  the  country  they  had  a  right 
to  expect  that  the  Government   would 
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moke  Auch  arraogementa  that  none  of 
the  disasters  which  were  apprehended 
should  occur.  For  instance,  the  other  daj 
four  officers  were  sent  to  Uganda,  hut 
thej  were  not  sent  there  to  take  new 
measures,  hut  simplj  in  order  to  take 
over  the  control  of  the  Soudanese  troops, 
flo  as  to  guarantee  the  security  of  the 
Aountrj  until  it  was  decided  whether  it 
ahould  be  occupied  permanently  or  not. 
That  was  his  answer  to  the  right  hon. 
Baronet  the  Member  for  North-East 
Xiancashire.  In  reply  to  his  hon.  Friends 
behind  him,  who  were  anxious  that  they 
ahould  not  be  committed  against  their 
wills  to  the  permanent  occupation  of 
Uganda,  all  he  could  say  was  that  Sir 
Gerald  Portal  had  stated  that  in  taking 
over  the  Soudanese  ti'oops  in  that 
country  he  had  carefully  prevented  any- 
thing being  done  that  would  lead  to  the 
peimaueut  occupation  of  the  territory. 
All  that  the  Government  had  done  was 
—without  prejudice  to  the  question  whe- 
ther the  occupation  was  to  be  permanent 
or  temporary — to  guarantee  the  peace  of 
the  territory  until  they  had  arrived  at  a 
final  decision  in  the  matter.  Sir  Gerald 
Portal  was  now  on  his  way  home,  and  the 
Government  had  received  recently  from 
him  only  a  short  telegram  which  corre- 
sponded with  the  information  that  ap- 
peared in  the  newspapers,  and  until  they 
had  obtained  further  information  from 
Lim  they  could  arrive  at  no  final  de- 
termination in  reference  to  the  matter. 
But  undoubtedly  he  could  say  that  there 
was  no  intention  in  the  minds  of  the 
Government  to  come  to  a  hasty  decision 
with  regard  to  it,  and  until  the  House 
had  had  an  opportunity  of  considering 
the  subject.  He  had  now  travelled  over 
all  the  points  raised. 

•Sib  C.  W.  DILKE  :  There  is  the 
question  of  the  French  Catholic  claims. 

•SiK  E.  GREY  said,  the  Government 
had  not  come  to  any  decision  on  that,  as 
they  required  further  consideration. 

Mr.  J.  CHAMBERLAIN  (Birming- 
ham, W.)  said,  the  hon.  Baronet  had 
made  a  very  important  statement.  Did 
he  pledge  the  Government  that  they 
would  take  no  steps  with  regard  to  the 
retention  of  Uganda  or  the  future  govern- 
ment of  that  country  without  first  sub- 
mitting the  matter  to  the  consideration  of 
the  House  ? 

•Sir  E.  GREY  said,  he  was  not  in  a 
position  to  pledge  the  Government  to 
that  extent  ;  all  he  icould  say  was  that 


the  Government  had  taken  no  decision  at 
present,  and  did  not  anticipate  taking  any 
decision,  certainly,  before  the  Autumn 
Session.  Sir  Gerald  Portal  had  not 
reached  the  coast ;  and,  before  any  final 
decision  was  taken,  they  must  communi- 
cate with  him.  Emergencies  might  arise, 
but  undoubtedly  it  was  not  their  present 
intention  to  come  to  any  specific  decision 
on  this  question  before  other  Papers  were 
laid  before  Parliament. 

Sir  R.  TEMPLE  asked  where  Sir 
Gerald  Portal  was  now  ? 

Sir  E.  grey  replied  that  Sir  Gerald 
Portal  was  somewhere  between  Uganda 
and  the  coast,  but  he  could  not  state 
exactly  where  ;  he  expected  to  be  at  the 
coast  at  the  end  of  the  mouth. 

Sir  G.  BADEN-POWELL  asked  if 
he  was  to  understand  that  on  the  ques- 
tion of  principle  no  decision  would  be 
come  to  with  regard  to  Ugauda  before 
the  matter  was  discussed  by  Parliament  ? 

Mr.  a.  C.  MORTON  asked  whether 
the  hon.  Baronet  was  going  to  run  away 
from  the  pledge  which  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  the  Prime  .  Minister  had 
given,  that  nothing,  should  be  done  with 
regard  to  the  retention  of  Uganda  until 
the  House  had  had  an  .  opportunity  of 
discussing  the  matter  ? 

*SiR  £.  GREY  said,  that,  of  course, 
any  pledge  that  had  been,  given  by  the 
Prime  Minister  would  have  far  greater 
force  than  anything  that  he  could  say. 
He  had  already  said  that  no  decision 
would  be  come  to  in  the  matter  by  the 
Government  before  the  Autumn  Sittings. 
Of  the  questions  that  remained  there 
was  the  question  of  the  Danube.  They 
had  had  a  Representative  on  the  Danube 
Commission  «for  many  years,  and  there 
was  no  reason  to  alter  the  arrangement 
just  now.  It  was  most  important  they 
should  have  a  Representative  on  that  Com- 
mission ;  and,  as  to  the  publication  of  the 
Reports,  they  dealt  usually  with  details, 
which  were  not  of  sufficient  general 
interest  to  be  published.  Larger 
questions  might  arise  involving  care- 
ful consideration,  and  that  was  one 
reason  why  they  kept  their  Representative 
on  the  Danube  Commission.  With  re- 
ference to  the  last  question  raised,  the 
consolidation  of  the  two  offices  of 
Consul  General  and  of  Judge  at 
Shanghai,  the  result  of  the  amalgama- 
tion was  a  saving  of  £2,(X)0  a  year  in 
salary  and  £416  a  year  in  rent. 
The   step   was   not   tiken    without  full 
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consideration,  because  the  saving  ought 
not  to  be  made  if  it  was  to  result  to  the 
detriment  of  the  work  to  be  done.  The 
appeal  cases  were  few  in  number,  and  it 
was  felt  the  work  might  be  done  bj  one 
man,  and  accordingly  the  authorities  were 
well  advised  to  make  this  considerable 
reduction. 

•Sir  C.  W.  DILKE  :  There  is  the 
further  question  of  the  Niger  Company's 
lands. 

Sir  E.  grey  said,  that  in  time  the 
coterminous  boundaries  of  the  Niger 
Company  with  those  of  foreign  States  in 
Africa  would  be  delimitated  by  agree- 
ment with  other  countries.  The  ques- 
tion of  boundaries  was  one  of  the  most 
troublesome  at  the  Foreign  Office.  So 
far  as  they  could  they  were  confirming 
the  paper  boundaries  that  now  existed 
by  lines  traced  on  the  spot. 

•Mr.  a.  C.  MORTON  asked  whether 
the  Trade  Reports  from  our  Consuls 
abroad  could  not  be  presented  to  the 
Public  Libraries  throughout  the  country? 
•Mr.  GIBSON  BOWLES  wished  to 
ask  a  question  arising  under  the  China 
Vote— namely,  whether  the  hon.  Gentle- 
man could  not  now  giye  them  Papers 
with  regard  to  the  Pamu^  matter,  and 
also  Papers  with  regard  to  Siam  ?  There 
might  be  some  difficulty  with  regard  to 
the  Pamirs  ;  but  with  regard  to  Siam,  he 
thought  the  time  had  now  arrived  when 
they  might  be  allowed  to  know — which 
was  the  most  important  thing  to  know — 
what  the  Government  did  when  the 
question  first  arose  ? 

Commander  BETHELL  asked  the 
Government  whether  Metu  was  to  bo 
now  regarded  as  a  Protectorate  or  not  ? 

Sir  E.  GREY :  It  is  regarded  as  a 
Protectorate. 

Commander  BETHELL:  Is  Mr. 
Reed  Consul  there  ? 

Sir  E.  grey  said,  the  country  was  a 
British  Protectorate  when  the  present 
Government  came  into  Office,  and  it 
remained  so  still.  It  was  not  annexed 
to  Zanzibar,  but  it  was  being  administered 
from  Zanzibar. 

Commander  BETHELL  asked  if  it 
-w&s  to  be  administered  by  the  Zanzibar 
Consul  General  ? 

Sir  E.  grey  :  Yes  ;  and  the  hon. 
Member  would  see  the  <exact  terms  of 
the  Proclamation  in  the  last  Paper  that 
had  been  laid.  With  regard  to  Siam,  he 
was  afraid  the  incidents  were  not  closed  ; 
and  until  thev  were  closed  it  would  be 

Sir  E.  Grey 


impossible  to  lay  Papers  on  this  Bobjeot 
without  running  the  risk  of  producing 
further  complications  to  those  that  had 
already  existed.  With  regard  to  the 
Trade  Reports,  he  might  say  thej  liad 
continual  applications  at  the  Foreign 
0(Bce  for  a  supply  of  these  Trade 
Reports.  The  practice  was  to  present 
them  to  the  House  first,  and  to  inform 
other  applicants  where  they  conld  be 
freely  purchased. 

Mr.  a.  C.  MORTON  observed  that 
the  hon.  Baronet  had  not  answered  hie 
question  with  respect  to  the  hon.  Gentle* 
man  opposite  and  the  Behring  Sea 
Arbitration. 

Sir  E.  grey  said,  that  he  had  no 
wish  to  under-rate  the  work  done  by  the 
hon.  Member  opposite  on  the  Behring 
Sea  Arbitration,  but  he  would  point  out 
that  the  arrangements  for  that  Commission 
were  concluded  by  the  late  Government. 

Mr.  a.  C.  MORTON  wanted  to  know 
upon  what  principle  a  Member  of  the 
House  who  was  not  a  lawyer  wae 
remunerated  for  his  services  upon  one 
scale,  while  Members  of  the  House  who 
were  lawyers  were  paid  upon  quite 
another  scale  ? 

Sir  E.  grey  said,  it  was  not  .a 
question  of  principle  at  all.  ^  i 

Vote  agreed  to. 

2.  £638,  to  complete  the  sum  for 
Slave  Trade  Services. 

•Mr.  GIBSON  BOWLES  observed 
that,  whilst  the  efforts  of  the  Govern- 
ment had  been  devoted  with  a  consider- 
able amount  of  success  to  the  suppression 
of  the  Slave  Trade  on  the  East  Coast  of 
Africa,  there  had  arisen  a  very  consider- 
able Slave  Trade  on  the  North  Coast. 
The  centre  of  the  Slave  Trade  had  been 
changed.  It  was  now  no  longer  at  or 
near  Zanzibar,  but  was  still  being  carried 
on,  though  in  a  less  degree,  on  the  North 
Coast.  He  should,  therefore,  like  to 
know  whether  there  was  any  intention  of 
extending  the  operations  for  the  sup- 
pression of  the  Slave  Trade  in  the 
direction  of  the  Gulf  of  Sidra,  where^ 
he  was  informed,  a  large  nnmber  of 
caravans  arrived  each  year,  and  where 
the  trade  in  slaves  was  still  going  on  ? 

Sir  W.  HARCOURT  said,  that  he 
was  not  aware  of  any  intention  at  the 
present  time  to  extend  the  operations  in 
the  direction  which  the  hon.  Member 
indicated. 
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Mr.  JESSE  COLLINGS  (Bir- 
mingham, Bordeslej)  said,  that  while 
the  GoTemment  were  asking  for  this 
Vote  to  put  down  slavery  on  the  sea- 
board, he  was  afraid,  from  the  statement 
of  the  hon.  Baronet,  that  thej  had  an 
intention  of  giving  up  the  control  over 
the  sources  of  this  traffic.  If  that  was 
to  be  their  policy,  then  he  thought  the 
countrj  should  know,  and  should  be 
released  from  wasting  this  monej  for 
putting  down  the  Slave  Trade,  after 
having  abandoned  the  country — if  it 
was  their  intention  to  abandon  it — in 
which  the  sources  of  that  trade  existed. 

Sir  E.  grey  :  I  expressly  said 
they  had  come  to  no  decision. 

Mr.  JESSE  COLLINGS  said,  it 
was  true  the  hon.  Baronet  had  said  no 
decision  had  been  come  to  ;  but  the  reply 
left  grave  doubts  as  to  what  was  the 
intention  of  the  Gbvemment.  The 
British  people  would  regard  this  Vote 
for  the  suppression  of  the  Slave  Trade 
on  the  seaboard  as  insufficient  if  the  Go- 
vernment gave  up  all  control  over  the 
country  inland  where  that  Slave  Trade 
mainly  originated. 

Vote  agreed  to. 

3.  Motion  made,  and  Question  proposed, 

^*  That  a  sum,  not  exceeding  £84,066,  be 
granted  to  Her  Majesty,  to  complete  the  sum 
necessary  to  defray  the  Charge  which  will  come 
in  course  of  payment  during  the  year  ending  on 
the  Slstdayof  March  1894,  for  sundry  Colonial 
Services,  including  Expenses  incurred  under 
•The  Pacific  Islanders'  Protection  Act,  1876,* 
and  certain  Charges  connected  with  South 
Africa." 

Commander  BETHELL  (York,  E.R., 
Holdemess)  observed  that  they  had  had 
no  Papers  whatever  upon  the  progress  of 
British  Bechuanaland  during  the  last  two 
or  three  years.  For  a  year  or  two  in  the 
ordinary  commercial  intelligence  fur- 
nished to  this  House  they  had  small 
leaflets  about  Bechuanaland,  giving  them 
the  revenue  and  expenditure.  No 
baUnce-sheet  had  been  presented  to 
them,  and  it  would  be  very  convenient  if 
they  could  have  such  a  statement, 
especially  now,  when  there  was  a  rail- 
way proposed  to  be  made  through 
Bechuanaland  to  the  North,  by  which 
the  revenues  of  Bechuanaland  were  to  be 
used  in  order  to  guarantee  the  interest  of 
the  expenditure  upon  that  line.  He  was 
not  going  to  criticise  the  construction  of 
the   line    by  the  British  South  Africa 


Company — he  believed  there  was  a 
gentleman  present  who  would  have  some- 
thing to  say  on  that  subject.  He  was 
not  adverse,  but,  on  the  contrary,  was 
favourable  to  a  line  being  made  to 
develop  the  country  ;  and,  although  he 
was  not  favourable  to  a  Chartered  Com- 
pany, he  thought  the  promotion  of  a 
transaction  like  that  might  be  usefully 
performed  by  the  British  South  Africa 
Company,  nor  did  he  object  to  the  funds 
of  the  Protectorate  being  used  for  that 
purpose.  He  desired  to  know  whether 
the  revenues  of  the  Protectorate  were 
sufficient  to  provide  the  £20,000  a  year 
which  had  to  be  found  for  the  interest 
on  the  outlay  incurred  by  the  con- 
struction of  the  railway  ?  Of  course,  if 
he  had  an  assurance  that  the  revenues  of 
the  Protectorate  were  sufficient  for  the 
purpose,  and  would  not  inconvenience  the 
expenditure  in  the  Protectorate,  his 
objection,  at  any  rate,  would  be  removed. 
He  might  say,  upon  the  general  policy 
of  constructing  the  railway,  he  thought 
it  would  be  a  benefit  to  Bechuanaland  by 
tending  to  open  up  good  land,  which 
might  be  usefully  used  towards  increasing 
the  prosperity  of  the  country.  He 
should  also  like  to  have  some  informa- 
tion about  the  action  of  the  Government 
in  Bechuanaland  in  relation  to  the  social 
progress  of  the  people,  education,  and  so 
on.  The  only  other  subject  on  which  he 
desired  to  say  a  word  or  two  was  Swazi- 
land. His  opinion  was  that  the  interest 
had  gone  out  of  this  question  a  great 
deal.  There  was  no  doubt  that  in  the 
Transvaal  the  influx  of  English  people 
had  been  so  great  as  to  have  a  consider- 
able eflect  on  the  Legislature  there,  and 
it  would  become  much  greater  in  process 
of  time.  The  anxiety  which  was  so 
largely  felt  by  a  great  many  people 
on  the  question  of  Swaziland  two 
or  three  years  ago  had  largely 
vanished  on  that  account,  and  so 
far  as  he  was  concerned,  if  the 
people  of  Swaziland  were  agreeable  to 
be  incorporated  in  the  Transvaal  Govern- 
ment, and  by  the  terms  of  the  Treaty 
they  had  to  give  their  consent,  he  should 
have  no  objection  to  a  new  Convention 
being  made  upon  that  basis.  Still,  if 
the  Transvaal  took  over  Swaziland,  he 
thought  a  quid  pro  quo  should  be  given 
to  Natal,  which  would  obviously  before 
long' incorporate  Zululand,  and  would  then 
find  itself  with  an  inconvenient  boundary. 
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He,  therefore,  saggested  that  the  tongue 
of  land  which  had  been  shown  as 
"  Schedule  B,"  and  which  cut  into  Zulu- 
land,  should  be  given  up  to  us  bj  the 
Transvaal  in  order  to  be  iuoorporated 
Tirith  ^'f atal 

Mr.  KNOX  (Cavan,  W.)  said,  there 
was  one  transaction  in  this  Vote  which, 
as  a  supporter  of  the  Government,  he 
regarded  with  the  very  gravest  regret. 
He  referred  to  the  guarantee  which  the 
Government  proposed  to  give  for  the  rail- 
way which  was  to  be  built  through 
Bechuanaland.  The  guarantee  was  to 
be  £20,000  a  year  for  10  years,  and 
the  railway  was  to  be  built,  not  by  the 
British  South  Africa  Company — indeed, 
the  object  of  the  guarantee  was  to  relieve 
the  Company  from  the  undertaking 
they  had  already  given  to  build  the  rail- 
way. They  had  got  concession  for  it  for 
nearly  the  whole  way.  ["  No  !  "]  The 
railway  was  not  to  be  built  by  the  British 
South  Africa  Company,  but  by  some  in- 
dependent company  afterwards  to  be 
formed,  and  the  capital  of  which  was  to 
be  raised  chiefly  by  debentures.  The 
first  objection  to  this  enormous  guarantee 
of  £200,000  out  of  the  money  of  the 
taxpayers  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland 
was  that  it  was  given  without  any  formal 
Parliamentary  sanction.  That  was  totally 
different  to  the  policy  adopted  in  the 
case  of  tbo  Irish  Light  Railways,  for 
instance.  An  Act  of  Parliament  had  to 
be  passed  to  enable  the  Irish  Light  Kail- 
ways  to  be  made,  and  yet  this  sum  of 
money,  which  was  one-fifth  of  the  total 
amount  spent  on  those  railways  by  the 
Leader  of  the  Opposition  when  he  was 
Chief  Secretary,  was  guaranteed  without 
any  application  to  Parliament.  This 
guarantee  had  been  given  without  any 
Parliamentary  sanction.  It  was  said  it 
was  not  a  Government  guarantee,  but  a 
guarantee  out  of  the  revenues  of  Bechu- 
analand. What  were  the  revenues  of 
Bechuauahind  ?  The  revenues  of  Bechu- 
analand did  not  pay  more  than  about  one- 
third  of  the  expenses  of  administering  the 
coubtry  ;  all  the  rest  was  j)aid  out  of 
Imperial  funds,  and  so  when  it  was  said 
this  was  not  a  guarantee  out  of  Imperial 
funds,  it  was  a  mere  trifling  with  the  House. 
It  was  really,  in  fact,  a  guarantee  out  of 
Imperial  funds  ;  it  was  so  regarded  by 
capitalists  who  had  asked  for  that  guaran- 
tee, and  it  was  only  because  it  was  re- 
garded as  an  Imperial  guarantee  that  they 

Commander  Hcthell 


would  be  able  to  get  the  necessary  capital 
sabscribed.     A  further  objection  he  had 
was  that  the  guarantee  would  not  coiae 
into  force   until   the   railway   was   half 
completed,  which  might  not  be  for  five 
or  six  yeans,  and  therefore  the  Govenif 
ment  by  their  promise  had  bound  not  only 
this  House  but  a  future  Parliament.     It 
was,   he  contended,   a    most  dangerous 
precedent  that  the  Government,   by  its 
executive  action,  should    enter   into  an 
agreement  which  could  not  be  broken  by 
this  House,  but  which  would  bind  their 
successors.     In  the  meantime,  the  money 
would  be  asked  for  on  the  market  on  the 
security  of  this  guarantee,  and  when  the 
matter    subsequently   came    before    the 
House   it   would    be    impossible   to   go 
behind    what    had    been    done   by    the 
Government ;  therefore,  he  said  that  by 
their  mere  executive  action  this  Govern* 
ment  would  bind  future  Parliaments  and 
Administrations.     He  found  he  was  not 
without  considerable  and  weighty  support 
in  urging  this  objection,  because  the  late 
Government      in      its      closing      days 
deliberately     refused      to      give      this 
guarantee,  stating  in  the  telegram  they 
sent  out  to  South    Africa  that  such  a 
guarantee  could    not    be   given  without 
consulting    Parliament,   and    there   was 
not  then  time  to  consult  it.     He  thought 
the  House  would  require  from  the  Go- 
vernment   a    very    strong     reason     for 
departing  from  the  precedent  set  by  their 
predecessors  and  giving  this  vast  guarantee 
without  any  sort  of  Parliamentary  sanc- 
tion.    His  further  objection  was  that  no 
Papers  had  been  presented  to  the  House 
since  January  last  until  a  few  days  ago. 
It  was  said  this  railway  would  effect  a 
large  saving  in  the  cost  of  administering 
Bechuanaland,  but  that  point  could  not 
be  dealt  with  in  detail  at   this  period  of 
the  Session.     He  would  only  say  that  a 
very  large  saving  could  be  made  at  onoe 
in    the   cost    of    the    administration   of 
Bechuanaland.     There  was  nothing  like 
this  charge — ^£100,000  a  year — in  any  of 
the    British    Colonies.      What    was    it 
spent  on  ?     On  a  force  of  cavalry  of  a 
most  peculiar  character,  composed  chiefly 
of  young  men  who  had  failed   in  their 
examinations   for   the   Army,    who   had 
gone  out  to  South^rffica,  and  who  were 
paid   at    a   ven^^xtravagant    rate,   far 
higher,   in  ^ftctf  than  was  paid  to  any 
troops   in./^the   ordinary  British  service. 
These  g'^eutlemen  were  kept  there,  not  in 
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order  to  keep  the  peace  in  BeehaaDaland, 
bat  in  order  to  protect  the  northern  part 
of  the  Protectorate  against  the  Matabele 
and  other  enemies  of  the  Chartered 
Company,  and  the  company  had  dis- 
banded their  police  because  they  knew 
this  force,  which  was  paid  oat  of  Im- 
perial funds,  was  near  at  hand.  The 
force  in  Bechuanaland  would  have  been 
reduced  long  ago  by  one-half  if  it 
had  not  been  for  the  proceedings  of 
the  Chartered  Company.  He  pro- 
tested against  this  procedure  of  voting 
£100,000  a  year  every  year  for  what 
was  really  the  purposes  of  the 
Chartered  Company.  As  he  had  said, 
the  Chartered  Company  had  disbanded 
their  own  police  because  they  knew  this 
force  was  at  hand  to  help  them.  He 
believed  if  they  wanted  to  reduce  the 
expenses  of  the  Bechuanaland  adminis- 
tration the  Government  could  do  it 
without  in  any  way  going  to  this  enor- 
mous expense  of  building  this  railway, 
they  could  do  it  by  ordinary  administra- 
tive means.  He  found  they  had  already 
reduced  the  expenses  of  administration 
by  £20,000  from  last  year.  He  pro- 
tested against  this  concession  on  general 
financial  grounds,  because  he  did  not 
think  there  ought  to  be  any  possibility 
of  British  Guaranteed  Stock  being  hawked 
about  on  the  Stock  Exchange  for  a  mere 
song,  which  would  be  the  case,  for  the 
object  of  the  Company  in  getting  the 
Grovernment  promise  was  to  float  this 
new  Stock  in  debentures  on  the  London 
market  rather  than  to  complete  the  rail- 
way. Whenever  they  got  the  money 
they  could  do  practically  as  they  liked, 
their  Memorandum  of  Association  being 
so  vaguely  worded,  and  they  would 
practically  retain  control  of  the  Com- 
pany. He  did  not  think  this  was  at  all 
an  undertaking  suitable  for  a  Govern- 
ment guarantee.  He  did  not  think  the 
Government  ought  to  enter  into  any 
financial  partnership  with  an  Association 
like  the  British  South  Africa  Company. 
They  knew  from  the  Papers  presented 
that  day,  and  the  Secretary  for  the 
Colonies  had  solemnly  placed  it  on 
record,  that  the  Chartered  Company 
obtained  their  Charter  by  representing 
they  had  concessions,  which  it  turned 
out  afterwards  they  did  not  possess,  and 
upon  these  representations  they  obtained 
their  capital.  They  had,  according  to 
the   Blue    Book    just    published,    )>een 


gailty  of  most  atrocious  crimes — crimes 
which  were  a  disgrace  to  British  officers 
who  ought  to  have  been  gentlemen,  and 
who  had  massacred  unfortunate  native^ 
for  no  adequate  cause.  The  character  of 
the  British  South  Africa  Company  in  its 
inception  and  administration  of  its  terri- 
tory was  not  such  that  the  Government 
ought  to  enter  into  any  financial  relations 
which  made  them  guarantors  for  the 
Company,  and  he  thought  it  extremely 
nnlikely  the  British  South  Africa  Com- 
pany would  ever  pay  its  £10,000  a  year 
to  this  Company.  He  hoped  they  would 
have  some  explanation  from  the  Govern- 
ment. Having  said  so  much,  he  would^ 
in  order  to  confine  the  discussion  to  this 
one  subject,  move  to  reduce  the  High 
Commissioner^  salary  by  £200. 

Motion  made,  and  Question  proposed, 
''  That  Item  P.,  Salaries,  be  reduced  by 
£200."— (i*fr.  Knox.) 

•Mb.  a.  C.  MORTON  (Peterborough) 
said,  he  might  be  allowed  to  say  one  or 
two  words  about  this.  He  was  aston- 
ished to  find,  with  reference  to  the  ex- 
tension of  the  railway,  that  there  was  a 
guarantee  of  £20,000  per  annum  to  thiB 
railway  for  10  years  without  the  pre- 
vious consent  of  the  House  of  Commons 
being  obtained.  It  was  all  very  wel) 
to  say  that  the  question  would  be  brought 
up  some  years  hence.  That  was  absurd. 
The  question  to  be  decided  was  not  one  of 
confidence  in  this  particular  Government,* 
and  it  was  not  possible  for  it  to  get  fair 
discussion  coming  up  years  hence.  He 
would  say  to  the  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer (Sir  W.  Harcourt)  that  they* 
simply  wanted  to  get  an  opportunity- 
of  considering  the  matter  previous- 
to  the  country  being  pledged.  He  re- 
membered that  the  Radical  Party  in  that 
House  objected  to  the  late  Government 
spending  money  on  the  survey  of  the 
Mombasa  Railway,  and  it  astonished  him 
that  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer, 
who  was  their  leader  in  that  opposi- 
tion  

The  chairman  :  This  question  of 
Mombasa  is  out  of  Order. 

Mr.  a.  C.  MORTON  said,  he  found 
that  the  late  Government  had  in  a  tele- 
graphic message  of  June  11,  1892,  de- 
clared that  it  was  impossible  to  give  any 
pledge  without  getting  the  authority  of 
Parliament ;  and,  again,  on  June  14, 
1892,  they  refused  to  ple»ige  themselves 
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even  to  submit  the  matter  to  the  House 
of  Commons.  That  was  the  attitude 
of  the  late  Government  with  reference 
to  the  House  of  Commons  and  this 
matter.  He  merely  mentioned  this  to 
show  that  the  House  ought  to  be  con- 
sulted. He  understood  there  had 
been  no  survey  or  estimates  of  cost  with 
reference  to  this  railway  before  the  Gro- 
vernment  pledged  themselves  and,  to  a 
certain  extent,  the  people  of  the  country. 
There  was  a  running  survey,  but  that 
was  all.  He  complained  that  the  Papers 
had  only  been  very  recently  circulated, 
although  some  of  them  were  dated  in 
January  last.  He  thought  they  might 
have  been  circulated  before  now. 

The  chancellor  of  the  EX- 
CHEQUER (Sir  W.  Harcourt,  Derby): 
Hear,  hear  I 

•Mr.  a.  C.  MORTON  said,  he  was 
glad  to  hear  that  expression  of  approval 
of  his  criticism.  He  hoped  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  would  convey  his  cen- 
sure to  the  Department  which  was  re- 
sponsible for  the  delay.  They  should 
have  further  information  regarding  the 
guarantees  and  the  £200,000.  It  was  not 
clear  what  was  to  be  done  with  the 
money,  nor  was  it  clear  whether,  if  any 
profit  arose,  it  was  to  come  to  them. 
They  were  asked  to  give  up  6,000  square 
miles  of  land  for  the  benefit  of  this 
speculative  company.  This  was  British 
land  now.  He  thought  it  was  not  at  all 
right  that  they  should  give  money  and 
land  for  ventures  of  this  kind.  It  was  a 
very  unfortunate  policy.  He  trusted  it 
was  not  too  late  to  stop  it ;  but  he 
thought  the  Government  could  have 
assisted  them  by  an  earlier  distribution 
of  the  Papers,  so  that  a  matter  of  such 
importance  would  be  discussed  before 
the  last  days  of  the  Session,  when 
the  majority  of  Members  had  left 
town.  He  wished  to  suggest,  in  con- 
clusion, that  as  the  Government  were 
going  to  be  partners  in  the  concern  a 
list  of  the  shareholders  should  be  made 
public. 

Sir  W.  HARCOURT  :  We  have  no 
power. 

Mr.  a.  C.  MORTON  hoped  the  Go- 
vernmeut  would  endeavour  to  have  the 
list  published. 

The  under  SECRETARY  of 
STATE  FOR  THE  COLONIES  (Mr.  S. 
Buxton,  Tower  Hamlets,  Poplar)  said, 
the  hon.  Member  had  laid  great  stress  on 

Mr,  A.  C  Morton 


the  fact  that  Parliament  had  not  been 
asked  for  its  sanction  before  any  arrange- 
ment was  come  to.  The  matter  had 
been  considered  by  the  Treasury  and  the 
Colonial  Office;  and  it  was  thought  that, 
taking  all  the  circumstances  into  accounti 
the  House  would  have  a  proper  oppor- 
tunity of  considering  the  matter  in  the 
form  in  which  it  was  brought  before 
them,  and  that  there  was  no  need  in  thia 
case  for  an  Act  of  Parliament.  The 
Bechuanaland  Government  were  allowed 
to  enter  into  an  agreement  with  the 
Railway  Company  for  the  formation  of  the 
company,  and  a  subsidy  had  been 
promised.  But  that  agreement  would 
not  come  into  force  until,  in  ordinary 
course,  the  agreement  was  made  and  the 
Treasury  Minute  laid  before  the  House, 
and  accepted  by  the  absence  of  an  ad- 
verse vote.  He  regretted  it  was  con- 
sidered there  had  been  any  delay,  because, 
as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  Government  had 
given  the  House  information  on  this 
question  at  an  earlier  period  than  they 
would  in  the  ordinary  course  have  received 
it,  though,  under  ordinary  circumstances, 
they  would  have  waited  until  the  Corre- 
spondence was  complete.  He  could  only 
say  again  that  he  regretted  very  much 
that  the  Correspondence,  incomplete  as  it 
was,  was  delayed  so  long;  but  there 
would  be  every  opportunity  for  the  House 
to  give  its  opiuion  on  the  subject.  If 
they  had  desired  concealment  nothing 
would  have  been  easier  than  to  have  kept 
the  Correspondence  back  10  days,  and  so 
allowed  the  House  to  rise  without  seeing 
it.  So  far  from  desiring  that,  they  were 
anxious  that  the  House  should  have  the 
Correspondence  before  them.  They  had 
no  desire  to  go  behind  the  back  of  Par- 
liament, for  if  the  House  chose  it  could 
reject  the  proposal.  He  hoped,  however, 
the  House  would  not  do  anything  of  the 
kind.  They  asked  the  House  to  consider 
the  position.  When  the  Government 
came  into  Office  they  found  that  the  cost 
of  the  Protectorate  of  Bechuanaland  was 
very  heavy,  especially  in  connection  with 
the  transport  of  police  and  of  mails. 
After  consultation  with  the  High  Com- 
missioner, they  came  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  only  way  to  reduce  the  expendi- 
ture was  to  improve  the  means  of  com- 
munication. They  found  that  negotiations 
had  gone  on  under  the  late  Government, 
and  that  that  Grovernment  was  to  this 
extent  in  favour  of  the  scheme — ^that  they 
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had  already  agreed  to  the  running  survey 
to  which  his  hon.  Friend  had  referred. 
When  Sir  H.  Loch  was  in  London  he 
presented  a  more  complete  scheme  than 
that  which  was  before  the  late  Govern- 
ment. The  arrangement  was  that  600 
miles  were  to  be  built  before  any 
subsidy  could  be  given  at  all,  and  that 
there  should  be  savings  equal  to  that 
subsidy. 

Commander  BETHELL  :  The  Re- 
venue ? 

Mr.  S.  BUXTON  said,  the  present 
Grant  in  Aid  was  set  down  at  £100,000, 
and  the  Estimate  was  the  same  this  year. 
He  was  sorry  there  was  any  confusion 
with  regard  to  the  figures. 

Commander  BETHELL :  What  is  the 
local  revenue  ? 

Mr.  S.  BUXTON  said,  he  could  not 
give  that.     They  found  a  scheme  placed 
before   them  which  would    be   a   great 
benefit  to  the  people  of  this  district,  and 
they  thought  they  were  entitled  to  do 
what  they  could  to  promote  it.     It  had 
been  suggested  that  they   should   have 
nothing  to  do  with  the  unclean  thing — 
that  they  should  not  be  connected  in  any 
way    with    schemes    promoted    by  the 
British  South  Africa  Company  ;  but  he 
was  bound  to  say  this,  after  all  the  abuse 
heaped  on  the  company,  that  they  ought 
to   recollect  that  but  for  the   company 
they  would  probably  have  lost  Mashona- 
land,  and  that  even  if  they  had  kept  that 
country  they  should  have  had  to  make  a 
large   grant   in    aid    of    administration, 
whereas  the    company    was  doing  that 
work  for  nothing.     But,  apart  from  that, 
it   was   no   use  their  saying  that   they 
would  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  com- 
pany.   The  company  was  there,  and  they 
were  bound    to   deal  with   them  and  to 
recognise  their  right  to  British  protec- 
tion.    It  was  impossible  to  ignore  their 
existence.     The  hon.  Member  for  West 
Cavan  (Mr.  Knox)  said  they  had  entered 
iDto  a   partnership  with    the    company. 
He  denied  that.     He  said  there  was  no 
partnership,  but  simply  that  the  company 
got  a  guarantee  of  a  subsidy  when  the 
line  was  completed  to  the  satisfaction  of 
the    Bechuanaland    Government.        No 
burden  would  be  imposed  on  the  British 
taxpayer.  Sir  Henry  Loch  having  gua- 
ranteed that  the  £20,000  a  year  in  subsidy 
w^ould  be  saved  in  the  reduced  cost  of 
transport. 


•Mr.  a.  C.  MORTON  :  What  about 
the  £200,000  ? 

Mr.    S.    BUXTON    said,    the  real 
point  in  connection  with  the  matter  was, 
what  security  they  would  have  that  these 
savings  would  be  had.     The  hon.  Gen- 
tleman opposite   (Mr.   Knox)    did    not 
think  they  would  have  any  security ;  but 
they   had  these    lines   of    defence — the 
pledge   of  the  High  Commissioner,  the 
watch-dog  of   the   Treasury,    and   then 
the    reduction    of    the    grant    in    aid. 
With  regard  to  the  question  of  the  share 
deposit,  if  the  hon.    Gentleman  would 
look  at  the  proposal  made  he  would  find 
that   if  there  was  a  profit  the  Govern- 
ment  would    take    their    portion.      He 
believed  that  not  only  would  they  have 
savings  equal  to  the  subsidy,  but  through 
the  development    of    the   country  they 
would    have     a   considerably    increased 
revenue  from  Customs  and  direct  taxa- 
tion, and  the  British  taxpayer,  in  whom 
alone  they  were  interested,  would  benefit 
largely   through  the    extension    of   the 
railway  system.     He  believed  that  even 
before  the  end  of  10  years  they  would  be 
in  a  much  better  position  than  at  present 
in    regard    to   the   Bechuanaland    Pro- 
tectorate,  and  that  they  would    see  this 
portion  of  our  South  African  Possessions 
bearing   its  own  charges  and  liabilities, 
and,  like  most  of  our  Colonies,  meeting 
its  own  costs   of  administration.  There 
was  no  possibility  of  this  benefit  accruing 
if  the  railway  was  not  made.     Whatever 
might     be     anyone's     opinion     of    the 
Chartered  Company,  and  of  the  British 
South  Africa  Company  in  particular,  they 
would  have  to  deal  directly  with  them,  or 
indirectly,  if  they  were  going  to  extend  and 
develop    the   railways    throughout    the 
British  Protectorate.     In  no  sense,  how- 
ever,  could   they  enter  into   a  financial 
partnership.     They  were  free  from  any 
liability  in  regard  to  the  railway,  except 
that   when  it  was  completed  and  capital 
had   been  expended,   and  the  line   was 
open,    the    Bechuanaland    Government 
were  prepared  to  pay  a  subsidy,  and  in 
the  end  there  would  be  no  greater  charge 
on  the  British  taxpayer. 

Mr.  a.  C.  MORTON  asked  if  the 
hon.  Member  would  give  an  answer  as  to 
the  6,000  square  miles  of  land  ? 

Mr.  S.  BUXTON  said,  that  if  the 
hon.  Member  would  peruse  the  Cor- 
respondence he  would  find  that  that  was 
given  for  the  extension  of  a  railway  in 
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another  district,  and  not  in  connection 
with  the  400  miles  under  discnssion. 
What  had  occurred  in  that  respect 
showed  that  they  had  abreadj  entered 
into  relations  with  the  Gompanj  as  to 
these  railways. 

Mr.  KNOX  said,  the  qaestion  had 
arisen  out  of  a  statement  by  the  Secretary 
for  the  Colonies.  He  had  said  that  a 
Treasury  Minute  would  be  made,  and 
would  be  laid  before  the  House.  If  he 
were  sure  that  there  would  be  a  full  dis- 
cussion on  that  Minute,  and  that  the 
question  could  be  raised  on  its  merits,  it 
would  to  some  extent  modify  his  action. 
He  recognised  the  futility  of  taking  a 
Division  at  this  period  of  the  Session,  but 
he  asked  for  a  promise  that  the  House 
would  have  an  opportunity  of  discussing 
the  Treasury  Minute.  The  views  of 
many  hon.  Members  would  be  modified  if 
they  had  an  assurance  that  the  Govern- 
ment would  be  represented  on  the 
directorate  of  the  railway  in  proportion 
to  the  amount  of  its  contributions. 

Mr.  S.  BUXTON  said,  that  the 
Government  were  not  entering  into  a 
partnership  in  regard  to  this  railway. 
When  the  line  was  constructed  to  a 
certain  point  a  subsidy  would  be  given. 
He  had  not  been  distinguishing  between 
the  Chartered  Company  and  the  Railway 
Company. 

Mr.  KNOX  said,  that  would  ex- 
tinguish a  large  part  of  his  objection.  If 
there  was  to  be  a  guarantee  given  it 
should  be  understood  that  Her  Majesty^s 
Government  or  the  Bechuanaland  Go- 
vernment should  have  control  over  the 
railway.  That  matter  had  not  been 
decided.  He  did  not  know  any  case  of 
a  congested  district  railway  in  Ireland 
where  some  control  was  not  given  to 
the  ratepayers.  A  great  many  people 
distrusted  Mr.  Rhodes,  and  believed  that 
the  Chartered  Company  was  the  head  and 
centre  of  a  circle  of  swindling  companies. 
If  two  thirds  of  the  Directors  were  nomi- 
nated by  the  Bechuanaland  Government 
and  Her  Majesty's  Government  the  whole 
situation,  as  fur  as  this  Company  was 
concerned,  would  be  materially  modified. 

Sir  W.  HARCOURT  :  I  regard  it  as 
of  paramount  importance  that  the  control 
of  Parliament  should  be  complete  in 
questions  of  this  kind.  I  regret  that 
through  some  omission  the  Papers  on 
this  subject  have  not  been  presented 
sooner,  but  I  assure  the  Committee  that 

Mr,  S,  Btixton 


there  is  no  disposition  to  withdraw  tliif 
matter  from  the  control  of  Parliament  or 
withhold  information.     If  this  had  been 
a  direct    Imperial    subsidy    an  Act  ol 
Parliament  would  have  been  necessary, 
but  it  is  not  an  Imperial  subsidy.     It  is 
a  charge  on  the  revenues  of  the  Becha« 
analand  Authorities.    It  is  said,  and  said 
truly,  that  indirectly  the  grant  in  aid  is 
under  the  control  of  Parliament,  and  that 
Parliament  can  say  how  great  or  how 
small  it  shall  be.     I  myself  am  not  an 
admirer  of  Protectorates  or  of  Chartered 
Companies,  but  the  position  in  which  we 
found  ourselves  was   this,  that  there  was 
a  Chartered   Company  that  had    estab- 
lished a  Protectorate,  and  there  was  an 
expenditure  of  £100,000  a  year  going  on. 
I    satisfied    myself  that  if  the  railway 
were  made  the  expenditure  would  be  less 
and  the  revenue  more  than  it  was  before. 
We  arranged  that  under  no  circumstances 
should  the  expenditure  exceed  the  pre> 
sent  sum  of  £100,000  a  year.     There- 
fore, we  shall  have  a  railway  which  will 
very  much  increase  the  revenue  of  the 
district,    and    the    expenditure    coming 
upon  the  Estimates  will  be  decreased  to 
the  amount  of  £20,000  a  year  for  police^ 
mails,  and  other  things.     As  soon  as  the 
railway  is  made  we  shall  have  effected  a 
good  bargain.     Under  the  circumstanc!^ 
and  the  guarantees  being  many,  it  did 
not  become  necessary  to  have  an  Act  of 
Parliament.       The  Company  was   only 
formed  in  August,  and  the    agreemei^ 
has  not  yet  been  settled.     The  TreasuiT 
Minute  has  not  been   drawn    up,    an% 
therefore,    Parliament,    in  my    opinioOi 
has  still  complete  control  over  it.    I  hope 
the  Committee  will  be  satisfied  with  tht 
discussion  that  has  now  taken  place  oa 
this  subject,  and  will  be  satisfied  with 
the  assurance  that  the  Government  haTS 
no  desire  that  transactions  of  this  kind 
should  be  carried  into  effect  without  thi 
full  knowledge  and    consent   of  Parlia* 
ment. 

Mr.  KNOX  asked  for  an  assurance 
that  the  Government  would  afford  an 
opportunity  for  the  discussion  of  the 
agreement  before  anything  was  finally 
settled  in  regard  to  it. 

Mr.  a.  C.  MORTON  (Peterborough) 
thought  an  assurance  should  be  given 
that  the  House  should  have  an  oppor- 
tunity of  discussing  the  Treasury  Minatab 
He  wished  to  know  whether  the  Undsr  'I 
Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies  could 
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gir*  the  Committee  a  liit  of  the  ehare- 
holden  of  the  Compeajr. 

Ur.  S.  BUXTON  :  I  do  not  know 
what  our  powers  are  id  the  metter,  but  I 
should  be  veiy  glad  indeed  if  auoh  a  list 
eould  be  prepared,  as  it  seems  tome  that 
there  ought  not  to  be  imj  concealment 

00  the  subject.  If  there  is  anything  con- 
cealed it  oertainlj  ought  to  be  imade 
public.  It  is  rather  difficult  to  give  a 
pledge  at  the  present  moment  that  the 
House  shall  have  an  opportunity  of  afuU- 
dresB   Debate,  but  at  any  rat«  I  think 

1  cau  aesure  my  hon.  Friend  that  the 
House  will  have  plenty  of  opportunity  of 

t using  the  subject.  The  Treasury 
ate  will  be  placed  before  the  House, 
there  will  be  no  attempt  either  to 
it  through  or  to  conceal  it  from  the 
House.  As  far  as  we  understaud  at  pre- 
■Wnt,  the  Railway  Company  are  not  in  a 
p^ition  to  take  up  the  agreement,  and 
therefore  there  is  no  immediate  prospect 
ofl  the  question  of  subsidy  arising, 

I  Mr.  ENOX  said,  he  did  not  want  a 
fitll-dress  Debate,  but  some  little  time 
filr  discussion.  If  the  Government  would 
I  live  him  an  undertaking  that  the  Trea- 
I  ury  Minute  would  not  be  laid  on  the 
!  Table  during  the  Autumn  Sitting  be 
I  hould  be  glad  to  witlidraw  his  Amend- 
I  leet. 

Mr.    S.    BUXTON  :  I   cannot   give 
I  hat  undertaking,  because  if  the  Railway 
Company   choose    to    go   on    with   the 
.  .,  agreement  we  shall  be  bound  to  lay  the 
[  ,    Treasury  Minute  before  the  House,  but  I 
[-•  think  the  probabilities  are  very  greatly 
■  agaiust     that     happening     during     the 
1  Autumn  Seaaioo.     It  is  almost  certain  to 
\be  carried  over  till  next  year. 
*Mr.   a.   C.   MORTON    said,    there 
Lght  to  be  no  difficulty  in  giving  an 
Lpportunity  for  discussion  on  the  Trea- 
sury Miuute. 

;  W.  HABCOUET  :  It  is  entirely 
eaire  that  the  subject  shall  be  dis- 
ced, and  wo  will  do  what  we  can  to 
i  House   an  opportunity  of  pro- 
g  an  opinion  upon  it.     As   the 
kuows,  we  are  iu  some  difficulty 
Lt  we  can  or  cannot  bring  in 
s  Autumn  Session.     It  is  the 
'  and  desire  of  the  Government 
\oad  faith  and  togivethe  House 
,  (unity  of  pronouncing  upon  the 

NBUBY  desired    to    know 
were  any  nnderatandiugs 


with  the  British  South  Africa  Company, 
because  he  had  come  across  a  very  re- 
markable letter  from  Mr.  Rhodes  to  Sir 
Henry  Loch  in  which  reference  was  made 
to  some  understanding  which,  as  far  he 
(Mr.  H  anbury)  could  interpret  Mr. 
Rhodes'  letter,  meant  that  the  railway 
was  to  be  mode  up  to  the  north  of 
Bechuanaland,  and  that  all  the  land  was 
to  be  practically  the  property  of  theCom- 
pany.  He  should  like  to  know  how  far 
Bueh  an  understanding  existed  between 
the  Colonial  Office  and  Mr.  Rhodes. 
He  wanted  it  tobemade  clear  what  were 
the  real  facts  with  regard  to  the  territory 
and  lands  which  the  British  South  Africa 
Company  were  handing  over  to  this  rail- 
road. Ho  was  told  that  the  lands  which 
they  were  going  to  hand  over  to  the  new 
railway  were  not,  after  all,  a  free  gift 
on  the  part  of  the  British  South  Africa 
Company,  but  were  actually  lands  which, 
the  British  Government  handed  over  to 
the  British  South  Africa  Company  on 
condition  that  they  should  make  another 
line,  which  other  line  wos  never  made  by 
tbem,  but  which  Mr.  Rhodes  got  the 
Cape  Government  to  construct.  He  was 
in  favour  of  opening  up  countries  by 
means  of  railways  ;  but,  looking  to  the 
attitude  of  the  British  South  Africa 
Company,  he  was  a  little  distrustful  in 
this  case,  and  did  not  desire  to  play  into 
the  bonds  of  a  speculator. 

Mr.  ENOX  said  that,  after  the  pro- 
mise given  by  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  that  nothing  final  should  be 
doue  in  this  matter  without  the  House  of 
Commons  having  a  full  opportunity  of 
discussing  the  question,  he  lagged  leave 
to  withdraw  the  Amendment. 

Motion,  by  leave,  withdrawn. 

Original  Question  again  proposed. 

Mb.  R.  G.  WEBSTER  (St.  Pancras, 
E.)  desired  to  call  attention  to  two  or 
three  matters  in  this  Vote.  The  first 
was  with  regard  to  the  action  of  the 
British  South  Africa  Company  in  regard 
to  the  Mozambique  territory  and  their 
concessions  in  that  country.  In  ItiSS 
this  territory  now  in  dispute  as  between 
the  Mozambique  Company  and  the  South 
Africa  Company  was  occupied  by  British 
subjects  iu  the  main,  who  were  under  the 
jurisdictiun  of  the  Queen  and  Govern- 
ment of  this  country.  But  when  the 
British     South    Africa    Company    was 
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formed,a)>out  1890  or  1891,  theae  British 
subjects,  owing  Allegiance  to  the  Queen, 
were  diapoeeessed  from  their  poBseaaioD, 
which  they  held  under  favourable  terms 
from  the  Mozambique  Company,  hyjbtve 
majeare.  Again,  from  the  Blue  Book 
wbieh  had  been  placed  on  the  Table  that 
day  it  appeared  that  tlie  relation  a  of  the 
South  Africa  Compauj  in  regard  to  the 
Matabele  territory  were  in  a  somewhat 
critical  condition,  and  he  was  well  aware 
of  the  fact  tliat  an  important  Uespateh 
had  bceo  sent  by  the  Minister  of  State 
to  Sir  Henry  Loch,  stating  that  no 
forward  action  waa  to  be  taken  ;  there- 
fore, it  waa  clear  that  the  torrifory owned 
by  the  British  South  Africa  Company  was 
not  altogether  in  a  quiescent  condition. 
If,  as  ho  contended  was  the  caae,  the 
British  South  Africa  Company  had 
wronged  British  aubjectaaud  driven  them  another  P 
from  territoriea  which  these  aubjects  hod  |  given  to  the  Hi 


acquired  from  a  friendly  foreign  State, 
the  Colonial  Office  ought  gravely  and 
carefully  to  consider  the  question  with 
the  view  to  seeing  that  the  rights  of  auch 
subjects  were  uot  takcu  from  them.  In 
Article  VIII.  of  the  Draft  Charter  of  the 
British  South  Africa  Company,  it  was 
stated  that  if  at  any  time  our  Secretary 
of  Stale  snw  fit  to  object  to  the  exercise 
by  the  Compauy  of  any  authority  or 
power,  in  any  of  the  territory  comprised 
in  any  of  the  coiicessiona,  agreements, 
grants,  or  Treaties,  on  the  ground  of 
there  lieing  an  adverse  (Uaim  to  that  part, 
the  Company  i^hould  defer  to  that  objec- 
tion, until  such  time  as  any  such  claim 
had  been  withdrawn  or  finally  dealt  with 
or  aetllcd  by  the  Secretary  of  State.  It 
was  apparent  from  that  proviaion  that 
when  the  Government  decided  to  grant 
theae  important  concessions  to  the 
British  South  Africit  Company,  they  also 
determined  that  the  rights  of  British 
subjects  in  these  or  neighbouring  districts 
sbouhl  he  absolutely  and  completely 
maintained.  He  urged  the  Under 
Secretary  to  carefully  consider  the  as- 
pect of  affairs  at  the  present  moment. 
The  hon.  (ieutlemaii  hail  atate<l  that  there 
was  asafcroutcfromtheCape through  the 
Matabele  territory  to  P'ort  Salisbury  and 
Victoria,  but  he  found  it  stated  in 
The  Pall  Mall  Gazette  that  100  wng- 
gona  had  to  turn  back  the  other  day,  so 
that  he  felt  bound  to  believe  that  that 
part  of  the  country  was  in  au  unsettled 
and  disorganised  state.  If  that  were  bo, 
Mr.  It.  G.  Webster 


and  tbey  were  to  use  the  ftlt«niative 
route  to  the  Beira  Railway,  it  was  im- 
portant we  should  do  everything  in  our 
power  to  keep  on  friendly  terms  with  the 
Mozambique  Company  and  the  Fortu- 
gueae  in  the  event  of  our  having  to  send 
troops  to  the  front.  He  should  like  to 
ask  a  queation  about  Swaziland.  The 
Swazia  were  a  brave  people,  and  were  our 
allies.  They  had  rendered  us  useful  ser- 
vice,  and  we  guaranteed  a  Protectorate  to 
them.  He  waa  told  we  could  not  giro  up 
these  Swazia  to  any  other  State  with- 
out asking  their  consent.  But  how 
could  the  Swazia  give  this  consent  'f  It 
was  no  use  to  ask  them  to  go  to  the 
ballot,  bei'-auae  they  could  neither  read  aor 
write.  He  urged  that  before  any  step 
was  taken  which  would  result  in  haading 
the  Protectorate  over  to  Swazis  to 
opportunity  should  bio 
of  Cot 


fully  consider  the  queation. 

•Sir  R.  temple  observed,  that  the^ 
had    not   yet   succeeded    in    getting 
Papers  with  regard  to  Swaziland  ; 
even  without  the  Papers  he  waa  am 
to  challenge  briefly,  but  very  poaitiveljn 
the  policy  of  the  British  Governmei      * 
respect  to  the  natives  of  Swaziland,  i 
out  presuming  to  specify  how  far  Her  MaJ 
jesty's  present  Government  might  be  ro^ 
sponsible    for  that  or   not.     What    wa* 
Swaziland?        tt     was     the     territory) 
stretching    eastwards    from     the    shore  \ 
of   the  great   bay  to    the    base    of   the 
mountain  range  that  formed  the  eastern 
flank    of    the    Transvaal     uplands.        In 
thia   important   tract    irilialihfd    by 
Swazia  there  were  two  inicrcals;  firat, 
the     construction    of     a    railway,    and,  J 
secondly,the  protection,  direct  o: 
of    the   natives    who   dwelt   there, 
regard  to   the  railway,  it    whs  obviousl- 
that    thia    line    muat    be    vitnl    to    th<f 
interests  of  the  Transvaal, 
he  should  desire  that  tbia  important  v 
of  constructing   the  railway    i  ' 
done  by  our  country  aud  countrymen  J 
if  we  could  not  and  would  not  uudeg 
the  work  it  must  be  done  by  t 
and  if  the  Boers  would  undertakej) 
Boers   must   have     thoir   w 
should   be   very   sorry    lo    s  _ 
opposition    to    that.      A]iEirt    I'fe   B'',—  ^ 
question     of      the     rHJlwiiv,    in  opB,_.  _ 
f7  UVS^I 


ned    this  matter  nf 
fare   of    the   natives, 
tions  were  absolutely  di: 
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be  perfectly  possible  for  tbe  Boer  Re- 
public to  make  this  line,  and  have  full 
control  over  it,  and  jet  for  the  rights  of 
the  natives  who  lived  on  the  South  and 
the  North  of  that  line  to  be  properly 
safeguarded;  and  his  allegation  was,  they 
were  not  going  to  be  safeguarded.  On 
the  other  hand,  these  natives,  who 
really  needed  our  protection,  were 
about  to  he  abandoned  to  their  fate  by 
the  British  Government — the  fate  of 
being  in  entire  subjection  to  a 
Republic  eminently  unsuited  to  control 
or  manage  native  tribes — a  Republic 
which  was  tolerably  certain  to  trample 
into  the  dust  the  rights  of  the  natives. 
He  contended  that  England,  in  conjunc- 
tion with  the  Boers,  had  placed  itself 
under  the  moral  obligation  to  protect  the 
Swazis  ;  and  if  the  effect  of  the  Con- 
vention was  to  relieve  us  of  that  oblicra- 
tion,  he  pronounced  it  as  unjust  to  the 
people  of  Swaziland.  We  had  placed 
ourselves  under  certain  moral  obligations 
to  take  care  of  these  poor  Swazis,  and 
give  them  the  benefit  of  that  British 
protection  which  had  proved  a  blessing 
to  hundreds  of  millions  of  people  in 
different  parts  of  the  world.  This  protec- 
tion had  been  undoubtedly  shared  be- 
tween us  and  the  Boers  of  the  Transvaal 
Republic,  and  the  question  was,  were  we 
going  to  retain  our  share  in  the  manage- 
ment of  Swaziland  or  not  ?  not  for  any 
selfish  aggrandisement  of  ours,  but  for 
the  fulfilment  of  the  rights  and  equitable 
obligations  which  we  had  incurred  to- 
wards a  population  that  could  not  help 
themselves.  He  assumed  the  Convention 
was  going  to  be  ratified  and  placed  on 
the  Table  of  the  House  ;  but  it  would  be 
more  satisfactory  if  the  Convention  was 
placed  on  the  Table  first  and  ratified 
afterwards,  so  that  the  House  of  Com- 
mons might  have  a  little  to  say  on  the 
subject.  .  The  hon.  and  gallant  Member 
for  the  Holderness  Division  (Commander 
Bethell)  had  alluded  to  the  introduction 
of  the  English  element  into  the  Trans- 
vaal ;  but,  notwithstanding  that,  the 
British  duties  in  regard  to  the  protection 
of  the  natives  remained  intact  and  un- 
impaired. The  Boers  were  a  very  en- 
terprising class  of  colonists,  but  it  would 
be  flattering  them  too  much  to  say  they 
had  ever  shown  themselves  able  to 
manage  native  tribes.  He  was  afraid 
the  very  opposite  was  to  be 
•aid  for  them.     There   were  many  cir- 
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cumstances  connected  with  the  Boers 
which  told  most  unfavourably  in  their 
conduct  towards  the  natives  of  Africa. 
He  repeated,  that  the  Boers  were  the  very 
last  people  to  whom  the  care  of  native 
tribes  ought  to  be  made  over.  As  re- 
garded the  English  element,  he  was 
bound  to  say  that,  with  all  the  splendid 
qualities  of  his  countrymen  in  this  semi- 
civilised  country,  some  control  over  them 
in  their  dealings  with  the  natives  was 
absolutely  necessary,  and  if  they  were  to 
be  allowed  to  have  uncontrolled  power 
over  the  native  tribes  to  whom  we  were 
under  obligations  then  he  said  we  should 
not  be  doing  our  duty.  We  were  bound 
to  take  care  that  the  Swazis  were  pro- 
tected as  much  against  our  countrymen 
in  the  Transvaal  as  they  were  against 
the  Boers.  It  was  said  that  the  Swazis 
were  to  be  masters  of  their  own  destinies, 
inasmuch  as  they  were  to  settle  for  them- 
selves whether  they  should  go  over  to 
the  Transvaal.  But  he  contended  that 
was  absolutely  worth  nothing.  The 
Swazis  undoubtedly  had  a  tribal  organi- 
sation with  a  certain  sort  of  administra- 
tion of  their  own,  which  could  hardly  be 
called  a  Government.  They  had  their 
chiefs  and  a  King  of  their  own.  But  if 
they  were  made  over  to  the  Boers — that 
was  to  say,  the  Transvaal  Government — 
by  a  Convention  under  the  authority  of 
Her  Majesty *s  Government,  they  would 
have  to  consent  absolutely  without  the 
slightest  objection  or  demur  to  any  con- 
ditions which  the  Transvaal  Government 
might  be  pleased  to  impose.  Of  course, 
they  would  consent.  What  else  could 
they  do  ?  The  idea  of  our  escaping  our 
Imperial  obligations  and  shirking  our 
Imperial  duty  upon  the  ground  that 
these  Swazis  would  consent  was  the 
merest  excuse,  and  one  which  he  was 
sanguine  the  House  of  Commons  would 
never  accept.  Upon  these  various 
grounds  he  contended  we  were  bound  to 
maintain  our  protecting  position  in 
Swaziland  ;  that  we  must  continue  to 
hold  our  sheltering  aegis  over  these  poor 
natives,  to  take  care  they  were  not 
trodden  under  foot  and  oppressed  by  the 
Transvaal  Republic,  and  if  the  existing 
arrangements  did  not  admit  of  our 
having  the  entire  control  we  should  main- 
tain our  joint  control  of  the  means 
of  doing  justice  to  the  Swazis. 
Although  we  might  not  have  technically 
and  legally  a  Protectorate  in  Swaziland^ 

3  M 
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we  had  virtually  uudcrtaken  obligations 
there,  and  the  good  faith  of  the  British 
Government  was  as  solemnly  pledged  as 
if  it  were  set  forth  in  a  written  document. 
He  trusted  that  the  House  would  preserve 
that  British  good  faith  which  had  never 
yet  failed  in  any  part  of^the* world. 

Mr.  HANBURY  said,  he  did  not 
•think  that  there  were  the  political 
objections  to  the  cession  of  Swaziland  to 
the  Boers  that  might  have  existed  some 
years  ago  before  the  growth  of  British 
influence.  British  interests  were  growing 
so  rapidly  in  the  Transvaal  that  even  if 
Swaziland  were  handed  over  to  that 
Government  it  would  not  be  very  long 
before  it  again  came  under  the  control  of 
this  country.  But  he  attached  great  im- 
portance to  our  obligations  of  honour. 
He  wanted  some  clear  information  as  to 
how  far  any  written  or  verbal  engage- 
ments had  been  entered  into  with  the 
Boers.  The  obligations  that  we  were 
under  towards  the  Swazis  were  un- 
doubtedly strong,  because  the  promise 
that  they  should  never  fall  into  the  hands 
of  the  Boers  was  given  at  a  time  when 
they  rendered  us  valuable  assistance 
against  the  Boers  ;  and  it  would  be  fatal 
if  the  natives  of  South  Africa  were  taught 
that  England  was  not  true  to  her  word. 
Did  the  Government  intend  to  abide  by 
the  latter  engagement  or  not  ?  What 
did*^  the  Boers  want  with  Swaziland  ? 
It  was  clear  that  their  object  was  to 
acquire  the  land  for  themselves.  The 
Boers'  idea  of  the  treatment  of  natives 
greatly  iliffered  from  our  own  ;  and  if 
we  did  hand  the  territory  of  Swaziland 
over  to  the  Boers  we  ought  to  have  the 
fullest  guarantees  that  the  rights  of  the 
natives  would  be  protected.  The  argu- 
ment that  the  consent  of  the  Swaziland 
Government  would  have  to  be  given  to 
any  arrangement  was  a  mere  farce  and 
piece  of  hypocrisy,  because  the  Swazi 
Government  was  in  effect  the  King,  a 
boy  17  or  18  years  old,  and  they  all  knew 
how  the  consent  of  the  Sovereign  of  a 
savage  country  was  obtained.  It  did  not 
follow  that,  because  the  Boers  had 
treated  the  Swazis  well,  so  long  as  we 
were  there  to  control  them,  they  would 
continue  to  do  so  when  they  were  un- 
checked bv  British  influence.  They  were 
being  elbowed  out  of  the  Transvaal,  and 
Swaziland  was  about  the  only  piece  of 
open  country  adjoining  into  which  they 
could  trek,  and  undoubtedly  their  idea  of 

Sir  R.  Temple 


the  way  in  which  natives  should  be 
treated  was  entirely  different  from  ours. 
That  must  not  be  allowed  to  happen 
unless  the  fullest  guarantees  were  ob- 
tained for  the  protection  of  the  natives, 
to  which  we  were  fully  pledged.  He  did 
not  say  a  word  with  regard  to  the  rights 
of  the  English  concessionaires  in  Swazi- 
land, for  they  were  perfectly  able  to 
protect  themselves.  So  far  as  he  was 
able  to  understand  the  question,  a  com- 
plete change  of  opinion  had  taken  place 
in  the  Cape  Government  as  to  the  con- 
cession of  Swaziland.  Some  time  ago 
Mr.  Rhodes  was  strong  against  any 
concession  of  Swaziland  to  the  Trans- 
vaal. Now,  this  proposal  for  the 
concession  of  Swaziland  was  made  by 
Mr.  Rhodes  and  the  Cape  Government. 
This  was  a  part  of  a  large  policy  of  the 
Cape  Government  to  establish  a  great 
Customs  Union  throughout  South 
Africa,  which  he  was  afraid  would  have 
the  effect  of  placing  a  heavy  burden 
on  the  import  of  English  goods. 
It  was  clear  that  the  Cape  Government 
desired  that  Swaziland  should  be  handed 
over  to  the  Transvaal,  because  they 
hoped  that  the  Transvaal  would  thereby 
be  induced  to  enter  into  the  Customs 
Union  by  which  the  importance  of 
Cape  Town  would  bo  maintained,  as  the 
great  port  for  South  Africa.  But  the 
result  of  such  a  Customs  Union  would 
be  that  the  Import  Duties  upon  British 
manufactures  would  be  raised  from  the 
5  per  cent,  at  which  they  now  stood  to 
12  per  cent.  His  only  hope  was  the 
strong  objection  which  the  Boers  enter- 
tained against  entering  the  Customs 
Union.  However,  before  the  Govern- 
ment agreed  to  the  concession  of  Swazi- 
land, they  should  see  that  the  interests 
of  the  natives  were  safeguarded,  and 
make  sure  that  they  were  not  placing  a 
heavy  burden  on  our  exported  goods  to 
South  Africa. 

Commander  BETH  ELL  explained 
that  when  he  spoke  about  getting  the 
assent  of  the  people  of  Swaziland  he 
meant  that  we  were  quite  capable, 
through  our  officers,  of  getting  the  con- 
sent of  every  tribe  if  we  chose. 

SiK  G.  BADEN-rOWELL  appealed 
to  the  Government,  before  ratifying  any 
Convention  for  the  cession  of  the  country, 
to  consider  the  stjitesmanliko  course  of 
renewing  the  old  Convention,  continuing 
the  present  provisional   'dtate   of  things 
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until  the  British  inhabitants  of  the  Trans- 
vaal had  obtained  the  franchise  and 
asserted  themselves. 

Mu.  8.  BUXTON  regretted  that,  in 
consequence  of  the  delays  in  negotiating 
the  Con vention,it  was  impossible  to  present 
Papers  to  the  House.  Had  it  been  other- 
wise, they  would  have  been  spared  some 
of  the  speeches  of  hon.  Gentlemen  who, 
speaking  in  the  dark,  had  totally  mis- 
represented the  position  of  the  Govern- 
ment and  the  results  that  they  hoped 
would  accrue  if  the  Convention  was  ulti- 
mately signed.  It  was  hardly  right  that 
the  inhabitants  of  a  friendly  nation 
should  be  spoken  of  iii  the  language  that 
the  hon.  Member  for  Kingston  (Sir  R. 
Temple)  had  used.  He  dissented  very 
strongly  from  the  views  which  had  been 
expressed  by  the  hon.  Member  with 
reference  to  the  Boers.  Though  it  was 
possible  that  in  the  old  days,  before  they 
became  a  civilised  nation,  the  Boers 
might  have  practised  considerable  cruelty 
towards  the  natives,  nevertheless  he  was 
certain  that  at  the  present  time  the 
Transvaal  Boers  were  in  a  totally 
different  position.  The  Transvaal  was 
becoming  year  by  year  more  English  and 
less  Dutch,  and,  therefore,  he  did  not 
believe  that  there  was  now  any  founda- 
tion for  any  fears  with  regard  to  the 
natives.  The  Government  were  carrying 
out  the  pledges  of  the  late  Government 
when  they  authorised  Sir  Henry  Loch  to 
confer  with  President  Kriiger,  with  a 
view  to  carrying  out,  as  far  as  might  be, 
the  wishes  of  the  Transvaal  Government 
in  this  matter.  He  denied  altogether 
that  we  had  any  Protectorate  over  the 
territory,  but  admitted  our  moral  obliga- 
tions with  regard  to  the  natives  ;  and,  in 
any  Convention  that  the  Government 
might  carry  through,  they  would  have 
very  due  regard  indeed  for  those  obliga- 
tions. The  independence  of  the  Swazis 
had  l>een  recognised  to  this  extent — that 
neither  England  nor  the  Transvaal  could 
encroach  upon  it  without  the  assent  of 
the  other  party.  The  Convention  pro- 
posed that  we  should  withdraw  the 
existing  prohibition  to  the  Transvaal 
entering  into  an  organic  agreement  with 
the  Swazi  nation.  As  to  the  question 
of  the  assent  of  the  Swazis  being  duly 
ascertained,  the  country  was  governed, 
not  by  a  King,  who  was  a  minor,  but  by 
a  Queen  Regent  and  a  Council  of  all 
the  Chiefs,  and,  as   far   as   was  known, 


this  Council  was  very  representative 
indeed  of  the  Swazi  nation,  and 
any  resolution  they  came  to  would 
be  confirmed  by  the  natives  themselves. 
The  Government  were  not  going  to  hand 
them  over  altogether  to  what  was  called 
the  tender  mercies  of  the  Boers.  The 
Government  would  take  care  that  proper 
provision  was  made  for  the  protection 
of  the  natives  in  the  management  of 
their  own  internal  affairs,  their  own  laws 
and  customs,  and  especially  the  laws  of 
inheritance  and  succession,  where  such 
laws  were  not  inconsistent  with  those 
of  civilised  nations  ;  and,  further,  they 
would  be  protected  in  the  continued  use 
and  occupation  of  land  now  in  their 
possession,  and  all  grazing  and  agricul- 
tural rights  to  which  they  were  at  present 
entitled.  So  far  as  the  Government  were 
concerned,  they  would  see  that  the  Swazis 
were  not  worse  off  after  their  arrange- 
ment with  the  Transvaal  than  before. 
In  regard  to  the  European  rights,  care 
would  be  taken  that  Europeans  had  pro- 
tection and  freedom  in  all  their  personal 
and  proprietary  rights,  so  long  as  they 
were  legitimate  rights  ;  and  arrange- 
ments would  be  made  that  they  should 
become  burghers  of  the  South  African 
Republic  for  all  voting  purposes.  While 
Swaziland  was  absolutely  useless  to 
ourselves,  the  Convention  might  bring 
about  a  friendly  arrangement  with  the 
South  African  Republic,  which  would  be 
doing  something  for  the  ultimate  federa- 
tion of  the  races  and  Powers  throughout 
South  Africa.  It  would  remove  what 
had  been,  in  the  past,  a  source  of  friction 
between  the  Dutch  and  English  elements, 
and  would  be  of  benefit  to  the  Transvaal 
and  England,  and  not  detrimental  to  the 
Swazis.  In  answer  to  the  hon.  Member 
for  Preston,  he  might  say  that  the 
Customs  Union  question  did  not  arise 
in  this  connection.  Care  would  be  taken 
also  that  the  prohibition  in  regard  to  the 
sale  of  liquor  to  the  natives  would  be 
continued. 

•Sir  R.  temple  asked  whether  we 
would  retain  any  control  in  Swaziland, 
so  that,  in  the  event  of  any  invasion  o€ 
the  rights  of  the  natives  of  their  lands, 
they  would  have  an  appeal  to  England  ? 
Mr.  S.  BUXTON  said,  he  thought  that 
when  the  Convention  was  presented  to  the 
House — and  he  hoped  it  would  not  te 
long  before  it  was  signed — the  hon. 
Baronet  would  see  that  the  Government 
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Lad  protected  the  rights  of  the  Swazis, 
and  that  thej  had  takcu  care  tiiat  this 
protection  should  be  no  mere  paper  pro- 
tection. 

Original  Question  put,  and  agreed  to. 

4.  £32,400,  to   complete  the  sum  for 
Subsidies  to  Telegrapli  Companies. 

NAVY  ESTIMATP:s,  1893-4. 

5.  £80,500,  Educational  Services. 

•Admiral  FIELD  (Sussex,  East- 
bourne) said,  he  had  received  a  letter 
that  day  from  a  very  distinguished 
•officer  in  the  Service,  in  wliich  he  -com- 
plained that  a  certain  midshipman  was 
tkbout  to  be  allowed  to  pass  his  examina- 
tion for  sub-lieutenant  before  he  was  19 
years  of  age.  Such  a  favour  was  without 
precedent,  except  in  the  case  of  Royal 
Princes,  or  unless  a  midshipman  desired 
to  pass  when  ho  was  sailing  for  foreign 
service,  and  in  that  case  his  seniority 
would  only  date  from  his  19th  year.  He 
also  referred  to  the  case  of  a  vcrv  smart 
Marire  officer  who  had  obtained  leave  at 
his  own  expense,  and  had  gone  to  Russia 
and  had  mastered  the  language.  With  a 
view  to  encourage  the  stu<ly  of  that 
language.  Lord  Wolseley  had  got  the 
War  Office  to  make  grants  to  certain 
officers.  The  Marine  officer  and  an 
officer  in  the  Yorkshire  Regiment  passed 
the  same  examination ;  but  while  the 
Line  officer  received  a  bonus  of  £150,  the 
Marine  officer  got  nothing.  He  thought 
it  was  most  important  that  sub-lien  tenants 
should  be  trained  in  the  handling  of  tor- 
pedo boats,  and  he  also  considered  that 
there  should  be  some  competent  persons 
to  teach  swimming. 

•Mr.  GIBSON  BOWLES  (Lynn 
Regis)  called  attention  to  the  system  of 
examination  at  Greenwich,  and  said  that 
the  students  who  competed  were  not  told 
in  what  respect  their  answers  were  wrong, 
which  prevented  them  from  learning 
Anything  from  the  examinations.  He 
was  opposed  to  the  prominence  given 
to  higher  mathematics  and  to  the  subject 
of  fortification,  contending,  in  respect  of 
the  hast-named  subject,  that  it  was  a  mis- 
take to  divert  the  sailor's  attention  from 
sea  fighting  to  land  fighting.  The  subject 
of  navigation  and  nautical  astrouomv 
were  also  referred  to,  it  being  shown  that, 
while  the  navigation  course  was  not 
obligatory  on  officers  above  the  rank  of 
gub-lieutenant,  the  course  of  mathematics 

Mr.  S,  Buxton 


was,  whereas  the  reverse  should  be  thi 
case.  There  was  also  a  course  of  specia 
lectures  given,  especially  by  Mr.  Law 
rence,  who  preached  the  greatest  uon 
sense  on  the  subject  of  International  Law 
and  who  was  the  author  of  what  wai 
held  to  be  an  official  text-book  on  the 
subject.  For  example,  Mr.  LawreDc< 
said  that  no  notice  of  hostilities  was 
required,  this  doctrine  being  at  variance 
with  the  teaching  of  other  writers  oi 
Intel-national  Law.  If  there  was  one 
nation  more  than  another  which  reqiiire<] 
a  text-book  on  the  Law  of  Nations  il 
was  this  country.  Certainly  a  propei 
text-book  to  replace  the  book  of  Mr, 
Lawrence,  and  amplified  as  to  the  special 
necessities  of  seamen,  would  be  a  great 
advantage.  It  appeared  that  the  horse 
marine  had  become  an  absolute  reality, 
for  he  found  there  was  a  Vote  for  iu- 
stniction  in  riding  of  officers  of  the 
Royal  Marines.  In  order  to  (jomplete 
the  system  of  instruction  it  should  be 
rendered  less  theoretical  and  more  prac- 
tical, and  a  practical  school  of  tactics  wafi 
absolutely  needed,  say,  at  Portsmouth. 

•Sir  U.  KAY-SHUTTLEWORTH 
said,  he  would  be  glad  to  receive  the 
details  of  the  cases  of  the  two  officers 
mentioned  by  the  hon.  and  gallant  Mem- 
ber for  Eastbourne.  He  would  take 
care  that  the  subject  of  the  importance 
of  training  sub-lieutenants  in  the  use  of 
the  torpedo  was  mentioned  in  the  proper 
quarter.  The  subject  of  teaching  stokers 
swimming  had  been  prominently  before 
the  Admiralty  since  the  unfortunate 
disaster  to  the  Victoria,  Active  mea- 
sures had  been  taken  to  promote  the 
teaching  of  swimming  among  stokers, 
particularly  at  Sheerness  and  at  some  of 
the  other  dockyards.  No  doubt  much 
had  still  to  be  done,  but  that  subject  was 
receiving  the  careful  attention  of  the 
Admiralty.  With  regard  to  the  remarks 
of  the  hon.  Member  for  King's  Lynn  in 
respect  to  the  Royal  Naval  College,  the 
points  raised  would  receive  careful  con- 
sideration. If  an  officer  of  Marines  had 
to  be  called  upon  to  act  on  shore — aud 
they  frequently  had  to  act  on  shore — it 
was  desirable  that  he  should  be  able  to 
ride.  Therefore,  a  beginning  hnd  been 
made  to  teach  the  officers  of  Marines  to 
ride. 

Vote  agreed  to. 

6.  £59,300,  Scientific  Services. 
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Admiral  FIELD  called  attentioa  to 
the  inadequate  recognition  given  to  the 
Survey  Service,  as  shown  by  the  Hydro- 
grapher's  Report.  He  particularly  re- 
ferred to  the  men.  There  was  no  en- 
couragement given  to  them.  Most  of 
their  work  was  done  in  boats,  and  they 
went  back  to  their  ships  in  the  evening. 
It  was  a  severe  service,  and  the  men 
did  not  receive  even  extra  pay  for  their 
work. 

Mr.  FORWOOD  thought  that  if  the 
right  hon.  Baronet  had  given  the  House 
the  same  information  as  was  given  in 
previous  years  —  namely,  a  Return 
setting  forth  the  expenditure  of  the 
different  services  of  the  Navy,  similar  to 
the  Return  given  by  the  War  Office  as 
an  Appendix  to  their  Estimates,  pro- 
bably the  speech  of  the  hon.  and  gallant 
Gentleman  (Admiral  Field)  would  not 
have  been  made.  In  1892-93  the 
expenditure  in  connection  with  the 
Hydrographer's  Department  amounted  to 
£97,000.  Practically  £100,000  a  year 
was  spent  on  this  work.  At  present  many 
nations  relied  upon  us  to  do  surveying 
work  which  they  ought  to  do  themselves. 
He  thought  that  some  International  agree- 
ment ought  to  be  come  to  on  the  subject. 

•Mr.  GIBSON  BOWLES  considered 
that  the  men — he  was  not  speaking  of 
the  officers — engaged  in  this  particular 
service  had  some  claim  on  the  Admiralty, 
and  some  small  extra  allowance  should  be 
made  to  them  in  return  for  their  extremely 
hard  work.  Our  surveys  were  exceed- 
ingly good,  and  the  charts  issued  by  the 
Admiralty  Board  were  deserving  of 
every  word  said  of  them.  The  Admi- 
ralty charts  were  much  superior  to  other 
charts  issued  by  private  publishers,  and 
it  was  of  the  utmost  importance  that  the 
ships  of  the  Mercantile  Marine  should  be 
encouraged  to  provide  themselves  with 
Admiralty  charts  instead  of  the  inferior 
charts  sold  by  ordinary  salesmen.  In 
order  to  bring  about  this  result,  he  sug- 
gested that  the  price  of  the  Admiralty 
charts  should  be  reduced,  as  also  that  of 
The  Nautical  Almanac,  w^hich,  he  sug- 
gested, might  be  sold  for  Is. 

•Sir  U.  KAY-SHUTTLEWORTH 
remarked  that,  considering  the  excellence 
of  the  works  and  the  expenses  involved 
in  their  production,  the  charts  and  The 
Nautical  Alnumac  were  sold  at  a  very 


cheap  rate,  so  that  he  was  afraid  it 
would  hardly  be  possible  to  make  any 
further  reduction.  The  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man opposite  did  good  service  in  drawing 
attention  to  the  fact  that  £97,000  a  year 
was  spent  on  hydrographic  work  and 
surveying,  and  he  mentioned  that  a 
Return  was  not  presented  this  year.  It 
was  dropped  by  the  Board  of  the  Ad- 
miralty (of  which  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man was  a  member)  last  year,  and  was 
not  presented  to  Parliament.  It  was 
prepared  for  the  use  of  the  Admiralty, 
but  was  never  ordered  by  the  Admiralty 
to  be  printed  and  presented  as  a  Return^ 
and  the  same  course  had  been  adopted 
this  year.  It  was  a  useful  document  to 
refer  to,  but  he  was  not  quite  sure  whe- 
ther it  was  worth  tho  expense  of  print- 
ing it.  He  would  consider  the  sugges- 
tion that  extra  pay  should  be  given  to. 
men  engaged  in  survey  work.  He  could 
not  forget,  however,  that  if  extra  pay 
was  granted  in  one  quarter  it  was  ex- 
ceedingly difficult  to  refuse  it  in  others, 
and  therefore  he  could  not  undertake  that 
the  suggestion  would  be  given  effect  to. 
Reference  had  been  made  to  the  discovery 
of  rocks,  and  the  more  complete  the  sur- 
veys became  the  more  rocks  were  dis- 
covered. He  was  afraid  it  would  be  im- 
possible for  any  official  survey  to  dis- 
cover all  these  rocks  in  all  parts  of  the 
world,  but  the  Admiralty  did  their  best 
in  this  direction,  and  it  was  satisfactory 
to  find  some  rocks  were  discovered  before 
disasters  resulted.  He  would  promise 
that  all  the  matters  mentioned  should 
receive  careful  consideration. 

Commander  BETHELL,  who  said 
he  had  had  some  years^  experience  in 
this  particular  branch  of  the  Service,  ob- 
served that  the  men  engaged  in  survey- 
ing had  the  hardest  work  in  the  Naval 
Service,  and  that  for  many  years  it  had 
been  recognised  that  they  ought  to  be 
given  more  pay.  The  same  inducements 
as  were  formerly  given,  and  which  for 
some  reason  had  been  taken  away,  should 
be  held  out  to  officers  to  join  this  De- 
partmen  t  of  the  Service,  which  was  a  very 

important  one,  but  which  there  had 
always  been  a  difficulty  in  getting  officers 
to  join. 

Vote  agreed  to. 
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7.  £1(2,000,  Koyal  Naval    Reserves. 

•Lord  G.  HAMILTON  {Middlesex, 
£aling)  sftid,  he  believed  there  was  some 
understauiliDg  that  they 
possible,   dispos       *     "     ' 

'  ;Lt,  therefore 
aervatioug 

smallest  possible  compass,  because  lie 
hoped  the  House  of  Commous  would  be 
able  to  get  through  that  uetiesHury  work 
auU  then  adjourn  at  a  respectable  hour. 
He  wisbcd  to  ask  whether  auylhiiig  had 
been  done  towards  the  expurimeut  of 
placiug  the  fireincu  ou  the  sa 
as  the  men  of  the  Naval  K. 
whether  the  system  of  traiuiug  theNaval 
Heserve  had  beeu  changed  ?  The  period 
of  trainiug  which  the  Xaval  Reserve  had 
hitherto  uudergoue  was  28  days,  and  he 
understood  that  some  alteration  had 
recently  been  made  or  was  proposed  to  be 
made. 
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had   been 
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■a]  res  J  goat  ion  a  in 
India  in  consequence  of  this  griev&nce. 
It  was  a  well-known  grievance ;  and 
whereas  the  Royal  Naval  Betterve,  by 
several  Orders    in  Council,    were  given 


Navy,    suddenly, 

Marine  was  brought  to  life  again,  and 
the  officers  were  giveu  seniority  over  the 
officers  of  the  Royal  Naval  Reserve.  It 
was  perhaps  a  matter  mueh  of  sentiiiicnt, 
but  he  hoped  that  the  Admiralty  would 
way    out   of    the    difficulty. 


Sm  G.  BADEN-POWELL  brought 
forward  certain  complaints  made  by  the  , 
firemen,  the  seamen,  and  the  officers  of 
the  Royal  Naval  Reserve.  The  seamen, 
he  said,  were  very  auxloua  to  be  arislmi- 
lated  more  and  more  to  the  Koyal  Navy, 
and  he  was  glad  to  think  that  the  Admi- 
ralty were,  at  all  events,  meeting  them 
on  some  of  the  points,  such  as  tlmt  of 
clothing.  He  should  like  to  hear  somo- 
thing  on  the  question  of  pensions.  The 
men  of  the  Royal  Naval  Rt^iervc  had 
made  great  effbrls  to  secure  what  to 
some  men  seemed  rather  a  small  conces- 
sion, but  whiph  was  a  great  one  to  them 
— namely,  that  the  age  of  receiving  pen- 
sions in  their  ease  should  be  assimiluled 
to  that  of  the  men  of  the  Koyul  Navy. 
Tn  the  ca»e  of  the  Royal  Naval  Reserve 
the  age  was  60  ;  in  the  caao  of  the  Navy 
it  was  50.  It  bad  1>ecn  staled  that  the 
Admiralty  were  in  doubt  whether  the 
Royal  Naval  Reserve  should  have  pen- 
sions at  all.  If  they  were  not  to  have 
pensions  let  the  Admiralty  say  so  at 
once.  The  firemen  had  grievances  with 
regarti  to  drill  and  to  certificHtes  of  dis- 
charge, anil  he  believed  they  wished  also  to 
have  some  sort  of  authority  in  the  larger 
ports  to  wliom  they  could  apply  to  be 
registered.  If  tiiose  grievances  were  met 
he  hati  no  doubt  there  woidd  be  a  great 
improvement  ifl  stokers  and  firemen. 
The  grievance  of  the  officers  was  with 
reference  lo  precedence,  and  he  was  told 


lent    ot    porhapa  by  deciding  that  the  officers  of 
.„'^':'."f    'liese  two  Services  should  be  placed  on  a 
similar  footing  of  seniority, 

•Admiral  FIELD  greatly  sympathised 
with  the  view  put  forward  by  the  lion. 
Member  who  had  last  spoken.  He  him- 
sel/  considered  that  the  Indian  Marine 
had  nothing  to  do  with  the  old  Indian 
Navy,  They  did  not  fly  even  a  pennant 
in  their  ships.  As  to  their  qualifications, 
while  the  sub- lieu  tenants  of  the  Koyal 
Naval  Reserve  must  have  a  master's 
certificate,  the  snb-lieutenanta  of  the 
Indian  Marine  must  have  only  a  luate's 
certificate.  Then  there  were  only  170 
officers  in  the  Indian  Murine,  while 
there  were  1,288  in  the  Royal  Naval 
Reserve.  The  Indian  Marine  was  not 
called  on  to  serve  out  of  India, 
but  the  Royal  N'uval  Reserve  had  to 
serve  anywhere  and  everywhere  if 
wanted.  He  failed  to  see  why  the 
Indian  Marines  fhonld  lie  petied  at  the 
expense  of  the  Naval  Reserve.  He 
supported  the  Kuval  Reserve  officers  in 
this  matter.  It  was  a  grievance  they 
felt  strongly  upon,  and  a  grievance  that 
ought  to  be  settled  to  their  satisfaction. 
They  did  not  ask  to  be  put  before  the 
Indian  Marine,  but  tbey  demanded  that 
the  Tpdian  Marine  should  not  be  put  be- 
fore and  made  senior  to  them.  The  hon, 
and  gallant  Gentleman  pointed  to  the 
fact  that  a  great  many  of  our  seamen, 
after  serving  their  term  of  12  years  in 
tJie  Navy,  left  the  Service  altogether, 
lie  suggested  some  induccmeut  should  be 
offered  to  get  them  to  join  the  Naval 
Keser\e.  If  they  were  engaged  lo  serve 
for  12  years,  from  the  age  of  18,  they 
might,  if  they  did  not  re-engage  at  the 
end  of  the  12  years,  be  required  to  serve 
five  years  in  the  Royal  Naval  Reserve. 
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•Mr.  GIBSON  BOWLES,  speaking  as 
a  Royal  Naval  Reserve  officer  himself,  did 
not  think  this  grievance  of  his  brother 
officers  with  regard  to  precedence  was  well- 
founded.  It  was  not  well-founded  for 
this  simple  reason  :  The  Indian  Marine 
was  a  permanent  service  of  the  first  line. 
The  Rojal  Naval  Reserve  was  not  a  per- 
manent service  ;  it  was  ancillary  to  the 
other  and  in  the  second  line,  and,  there- 
fore, its  officers  ought  to  come  after  the 
officers  of  the  other  Service.  As  regarded 
pensions  to  the  Reserve  men,  he  did 
not  think  the  men  had  any  great  griev- 
ance; but  he  thought  it  would  be  advan- 
tageous if  they  could  obtain  pensions  on 
their  attaining  50  years  instead  of  60 
years  of  age. 

Mr.  E.  ROBERTSON  promised  that 
the  various  suggestions  which  had  been 
made  by  hon.  Members  should  receive 
full  consideration.     As  to  the  grievance 
of  the  Royal  Naval  Reserve  officers  as 
regarded    the    precedence     allowed     to 
officers  of  the  Indian  Marine,  he  might 
almost    leave   hon.    Members   who   had 
spoken  to  answer  each  other,  for  they 
had  effectively  done  so.     The  real   fact 
was,   as    had  been  pointed   out  by  the 
hon.  Member  for  King's  Lynn,  the  Indian 
Marine  was  a  permanent  service  of  naval 
men  in  the  service  of  the  Crown.     [Ad- 
miral  Field  :  Not  naval  men.]     They 
were,  at  any  rate,  in  the  service  of  the 
Crown,  and  they  ceased   to  be  civilians. 
The    other    men    were    in     a     totally 
different      position,       and      that      was 
why  the  Admiralty  had  not  been  able  to 
listen  to  the  complaint  of  the  officers  of 
the  Royal  Naval  Reserve.     The  officers 
of   the    Royal    Naval    Reserve  had  no 
vested    right.     It    was    really    only    a 
sentimental  grievance,  and  the  difference 
of  the  footing  on  which  the  officers  of 
the  two  Services  stood  justified  the  Ad- 
miralty in  the  rule  they  laid  down  as  to 
precedence.     He  could  hold  out  no  hope 
that  the   present  Board    of    Admiralty 
would  alter  the  rule  in  this  matter  laid 
down  by  a  previous   Board.      As  to  the 
question  with  regard   to  pensions  being 
paid  at  an  early  age,  the  matter  should 
receive  consideration.      As  to  the  query 
of   the  noble   Lord  who    asked    if   the 
experiment  with  regard  to   the  firemen 
had  been  successful,  too  short  a  period 
had   yet    elapsed   to  be  able   to    deter- 


mine. As  to  the  training  of  the  Royal 
Naval  Reserves,  the  recommendations 
made  by  Sir  George  Tryon's  Committee 
had  been  given  effect  to. 

Vote  agreed  to. 

8.  £1,315,200,  for  Naval  Armaments. 

•Mr.  FORWOOD  said,  the  Committee 

were  probably  aware  that  up  to  two  or 

three   years   ago   the    Vote   for    Naval 

Armaments  was  entirely  administered  by 

the  War  Office.      That  was    a   highly 

inconvenient,  and  in   the  case  of  war  a 
very  dangerous,  system.   In  consequence 
of  the  appointment  of  an  inter-Depart- 
mental Committee    of    the   War   Office 
and  the  Admiralty,  a    complete  change 
had  been  made  in  the  custody  of,   and 
responsibility   for,   naval  armaments,   so 
far  as   regarded  account  keeping.     But 
there  was  one  important  change  recom- 
mended by  that  Committee  which  had  not 
yet  been  carried  out,  and  that  was  as  re- 
garded the    purchase    of     naval   arma- 
ments. Although  the  Admiralty  obtained 
the  money  from  this  House,  and  were 
entirely  responsible  for  the  administra- 
tion of  this  Vote,  yet  for  a  large  portion 
of   the    material  and    supplies  required 
they    had    to    go    to    the    War  Office. 
He  would  point  out  that  it  had  been  re- 
commended before  now  that  the  purchase 
of  these  stores  should  be  made  by    the 
Admiralty  itself — by  its  officers.     It  was 
manifest  to  anyone  who  had  had  any  ex- 
perience that  it  was  impossible — at  least 
that  it  was  highly  inconvenient — for  one 
Department  to  act  on  behalf  of  another 
Department,  or    to    communicate    with 
another  on  the  subject,  without  having  a 
great  deal  of  unnecessary  correspondence. 
In  time  of  emergency  the  existing  system 
would  not  be  found  workable.     He  felt 
it    would    lead    to  great  confusion.     A 
transfer  had  already  been  made  on  the 
recommendation  of  a  Committee  with  re- 
spect to  the  keeping  of  accounts ;  but  the 
Committee,  of  which  he   (Mr.  Forwood) 
was  a  Member,  also    recommended  that 
the  whole  responsibility  in  regard  to  con- 
tracts for  stores  should  be  borne  by  the 
Admiralty.     He  could  only  give  it  as  his 
opinion  the  change  was  necessary  to  pre- 
vent the  delays  and  difficulties  that  must 
otherwise    arise  in  time   of   emergency, 
which,  as  he  said,  might  lead  to  serious 
disaster.     One    other    point.     The  sum 
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estimated  this  je&r  iraa  less  than  Trould 
be  required,  unless  tfae  Goverumeut  liad 
been  able  to  obtaia  armaments  at  a  less 
cost  than  they  were  origioftlly  put  down 
at  io  the  origiual  Estimate.  He  hoped 
the  Government  would  give  some  infor- 
mation showing  the  reason  for   the  in- 

CoMMANDER  BETHELL  said,  ho  bad 
only  one  or  two  remarks  to  make.  He 
wished  to  know  whether  the  guns  to  be 
constructed  during  the  present  year  were 
in  anticipation  of  the  vessels  about  to  be 
laid  down  ;  and  whether  the  experi- 
metits  with  wire  guns  were  snHicieutly 
satisfactory  to  indicate  a  chance  of  their 
being  carried  in  the  ships  of  the  near 
future  ?  He  would  also  like  to  be  in- 
formed whether  experiments  had  lately 
been  made  with  shells  similar  tu  the 
melanite  shells  in  use  in  the  Frencli 
Mavy? 

Mk.  KEARLEY  said,  he  would  like 
to  draw  attention  to  the  inconveuieuce  to 
men  in  the  Naval  Ordnance  Department 
of  having  the  pay-day  changed  from 
Fridays  to  Saturdays.  He  Loped  the 
old  custom  would  be  agreed  to  by  the 
Government.  There  were  certain  privi- 
leges which  the  men  used  to  enjoy, 
and  which  should  be  granted  to  them  in 
the  ordinary  way. 

Mr.  E.  ROBERTSON  said,  the  ques- 
tion of  the  inconvenience  of  the  pay-day 
was  being  considered.  The  hon.  Gen- 
tleman was  understood  to  say  that 
as  to  the  privileges  referred  to  full  com- 
pensation was  always  made  to  the  men 
who  had  lost  them. 

Aduiral  field  said,  he  wished  to 
know  how  it  came  that  certain  guns  of  the 
Colossus  had  been  found  unserviceable  f 
He  also  wished  to  inquire  as  to  the  re- 
serve guns  at  Malta,  and  to  express  hia 
disapproval  of  the  12-pounder  gun  being 
fired  from  the  top  of  the  conning  tower 
in  the  new  torpedo-boat  dentrojers.  He 
was  opposed  to  the  prnetice  of  discharg- 
ing torpedoes  from  the  bow,  because  of 
the  danger  of  the  vessel  overtaking  jthe 
torpedo.  He  would  point  out  particu- 
larly that,  if  it  had  been  resolved  that  the 
12-pouuder  in  the  new  torpedo  catchers 
was  to  be  fired  from  the  top  of  the 
conning  tower,  it  would  be  practically 
impossible  for  the  officer  in  the  tower  to 
Mr.  Forwood 


perform  his  duties.  Upon  this  qaeation 
he  hoped  the  right  bon.  Gentleman 
would  be  able  to  give  them  some  infonnft- 

•Mr.  GIBSON  BOWLES  asked 
whether  the  reserve  guns  were  in  a  re- 
liable condition  ?  With  regard  to  the 
Colossus,  three  or  four  of  the  guns  were 
found  to  be  unserviceable.  They  bad  bad 
other  similar  experiences,  and  he  would 
like  to  know  what  were  the  patterns  of 
the  guns,  and  the  condition  iu  which  tbej 

•Sir  U.  KAT-SHUTTLE worth 
(Lancashire,  Clitheroe)  said,  what  had 
occurred  in  reference  to  the  guns  of  the 
Colossus  was  simply  ordinary  wear  and 
tear.  With  respect  to  the  guna  gene- 
rally, the  assurance  he  could  give  was 
that,  instead  of  the  ships  waiting  for 
gnus,  the  guns  would  be  waiting  for  the 
ships.  They  were  well  in  advance  with 
the  supply  of  guna  for  new  ships,  and, 
although  the  battleships  under  the  Naval 
Defence  Act  were  being  pushed  forward, 
and  would,  he  hoped,  be  finished  this 
year,  not  one  of  these  vessels  would 
have  to  wait  for  her  guns.  With  re- 
gard to  the  system  of  purchasing  naval 
armaments  by  an  officer  of  the  War 
Department,  there  were  two  aides  to 
the  question.  Care  should  be  taken  to 
guard  against  competition  betn-een  one 
Public  Department  and  another,  and 
there  should  be  no  want  of  uniformity 
between  the  guns  of  one  Department 
and  those  of  another.  Both  guns  and 
ammnuitiou  should  be  interchangeable 
between  land  and  aea  aervice.  It 
was  an  administrative  question  of 
great  importance,  and  would  re- 
ceive the  attention  of  the  Admi- 
ralty. The  present  system  secured 
these  objects,  but  he  was  not  quite 
certain  that  a  system  could  not  be  de- 
vised which  would  sufficiently  secure 
tbem,  and  yet  not  be  open  to  the 
objection  urged  Io  the  present  ayatem. 

Mr.  TOMLINSON  (Preston)  said, 
there  were  two  or  three  questiona  remain- 
ing unanswered.  He  would  like  to  hear 
whether  any  change  had  been  made  in 
the  guns  at  Malta. 

Admiral  FIELD  said,  perhaps    the 
right  bon.  Gentleman  would  ai 
question  regarding  torpedoes. 
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was  understood  to  saj  that  these  matters 
would  have  attention.  The  defective 
guns  at  Malta  were  coming  home. 

Vote  agreed  to. 

9.  Motion  made,  and  Question  proposed, 

*'That  a  sum,  not  exceeding  £380,000,  be 
grranted  to  Her  Majesty,  to  defray  the  Expense 
of  Works,  Buildings,  and  Repairs,  at  Home  and 
Abroad,  including  the  cost  of  Superintendence, 
Purchase  of  Sites,  Grants  in  Aid,  and  other 
Charges  connected  therewith,  which  will  come 
in  course  of  payment  during  the  year  ending 
on  the  3l8t  day  of  March  1894^* 

*SiR  R.  TEMPLE  said,  he  desired  to 
say  a  few  words  upon  Gibraltar,  which 
next  after  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  was 
the  most  important  strategic  position 
thev  had  in  the  world.  He  had  en- 
deavoured  to  bring  this  question  on 
before,  but  was  told  that  it  could  not  be 
done  until  this  Vote  was  reached.  He 
regretted  the  unavoidable  absence — the 
absence  through  sudden  illness — of  the 
bon.  Member  for  West  Belfast  (Mr. 
Aruold-Forster),  who  desired  him  to 
express  his  regret  to  the  House  on 
this  account.  In  the  absence  of  the 
bon.  Gentleman,  who  was  particularly 
well  acquainted  with  this  subject,  he 
would  endeavour  to  deal  with  it  as 
well  as  he  could.  He  would  ask  the 
Committee  to  consider  for  a  moment 
what  were  the  objects  for  which  they  re- 
tained Gibraltar,  which  was  one  of  the 
most  vital  positions  on  earth  for  our 
Kavy.  They  retained  it,  first,  as  a 
fortress  commanding  the  Mediterranean  ; 
secondly,  as  a  place  from  which  a 
squadron  could  issue  forth  —  on  the 
pounce,  as  it  were  ;  thirdly,  as  a  coaling 
station.  These  three  purposes  Vere 
answered.  There  was  yet  a  fourth, 
which  was  not  answered. 

The  CHAIRMAN  (Mr.  Roby)  :  The 
Vote  is  for  new  works  and  improvements, 
and  I  do  not  think  the  hon.  Baronet  is 
entitled  to  raise  this  question  upon  it. 
This  is  a  question  of  policy,  and  it  is  out 
of  Order. 

*SiR  C.  DILKE  said,  on  a  point  of 
Order,  he  would  remind  the  Chairman 
very  respectfully  that  when  the  hon. 
Member  for  West  Belfast  spoke  on  this 
important  subject  of  Gibraltar  on  a  former 
occasion  he  was  told  by  the  Chairman  of 
Committees  (Mr.  Mellor)  that  he  would 
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be  in  Order  in  raising  the  question  on 
this  Vote. 

•Sir  U.  KAY -SHUTTLEWORTH 
said,  the  statement  was  that  on  the  Vote 
for  the  New  Mole  some  points  in  connec- 
tion with  Gibraltar  could  be  brought  for- 
ward, but  it  was  not  said  that  the  hon. 
Member  would  be  at  liberty  to  go  into 
the  whole  question  of  the  Rock  of  Gibral- 
tar and  its  strategical  position. 

•Mr.  GIBSON  BOWLES  said,  it 
seemed  to  him  clear  that  they  should  be 
able  to  raise  this  question  on  the  present 
Vote,  which  was  for  new  works.  The 
question  he  understood  the  hon.  Baronet 
wished  to  raise  was  that  of  a  repairing 
dock,  which  would  come  under  the  head 
of  "  new  work."  They  had  been  debarred 
from  discussing  the  question  on  a  pre- 
vious occasion.  Surely  they  would  not 
be  debarred  now  ?  They  had  a  right, 
if  he  might  venture  to  say  so  with  every 
respect  to  the  Chair,  to  discuss  this 
matter. 

•Mr.  for  wood  :  Is  not  the  New 
Mole  part  and  parcel  of  the  new  dock, 
and  made  from  its  excavations  ? 


Mr.  E.  ROBERTSON :  That  is  not 
so. 

The  chairman  :  If  Mr.  Mellor 
ruled  that  this  discussion  would  be  in 
Order  on  the  present  Vote  I  give  way. 

Mr.  E.  ROBERTSON:  What  he 
ruled,  Sir,  was  that  the  question  of 
Works  should  come  up  on  the  Works 
Vote,  and  nothing  else.  He  did  not  say 
that  a  general  discussion  concerning 
Gibraltar  could  come  up  on  this  Vote. 

•Sir  C.  W.  DILKE  ;  My  recollection 
is  distinctly  as  I  stated  ;  but  if  there  is 
any  doubt  on  the  matter,  would  not  the 
hon.  Member  be  in  Order  in  raising  the 
matter  as  a  question  of  high  policy  on 
the  salary  of  the  First  Lord  of  the  Ad- 
miralty ? 

Mr.  JESSE  COLLINGS  :  Whether 
it  is  the  Mole  or  any  other  part  of  the 
works  that  is  in  question,  can  it  be  dis- 
cussed other  than  on  Gibraltar  as  a 
whole  ? 

The  chairman  :  It  is  clear  that 
nothing  can  be  discussed  on  this  Vote 
that  does  not  distinctly  relate  to  the 
works  that  are  to  be  effected  under  it — 
certainly  not  the  question  of  the  reten- 
tion or  the  non-retention  of  Gibraltar. 
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Sir  R.  temple  :  I  was  mentioning 
this  point  as  a  proof 

The  chairman  (interrupting)  : 
The  lion.  Baronet  will  be  good  enough 
to  confine  himself  strictly  to  the  Vote. 

•SiK  C.  W.  DILKE:  Cannot  the 
question  of  policy  be  raised  on  Vote 
12? 

The  chairman  :  1  will  deal  with 
tliat  matter  when  it  arises. 

Lord  G.  HAMILTON  rose 


The    CHAIRMAN:    Order,   order  I 
Sir  Richard  Temple. 

•Sir  R.  TEMPLE  :  We  are  shut  out 
from  dealing  with  a  most  material  point. 
The  Government  knew  perfectly  well  that 
Mr.  Mellor  gave  his  ruling  in  favour  of  the 
raising  of  this  question  on  the  present  Vote. 
[^Cries  of  "  Order  !  "]  I  desire  to  state 
the  ruling.  It  was  given  whilst  a  speech 
was  being  made  by  the  hon.  Member 
for  West  Belfast  regarding  the  provision 
of  a  dock  at  Gibraltar,  to  which  we 
understood  that  this  Mole  was  ancillary. 
I  hold  that  I  am  entitled  to  urge  on  the 
Government  the  importance  of  providing 
a  repairing  dock  as  part,  of  the  works  at 
Gibraltar.  You  say,  Sir,  that  it  is  not 
competent  on  this  Vote  to  urge  that  a 
repairing  dock  ought  to  be  part  of  the 
new  works  ;  then  I  obey  your  ruling. 

The  chairman  :  The  hon.  Baronet 
must  confine  himself  strictly  to  the  Mole. 

•Sir  R.  temple  :  Then  I  must  take 
some  other  opportunity  of  raising  the 
more  important  question.  As  to  the 
Mole,  which  certainly  is  in  the  Vote, 
I  want  to  know — and  I  am  speak- 
ing in  the  presence  of  naval  authorities 
— what  is  the  use  of  it  unless  it  is 
followed  by  a  dock  ?  [  Cries  o/^^  Order  I "] 
The  Government  are  to  blame  for  short- 
ening our  privileges.  This  Mole  is  a  dis- 
tinct part  of  the  dock,  and  I  beg  to  point 
out  to  the  House,  and  through  the  House 
to  the  country  and  to  all  persons  who  are 
interested  in  the  well-being  and  security 
of  our  Navy,  that  the  work  upon  this 
Mole,  which  is  an  essential  preliminary 
and  a  subsidiary  undertaking  to  the  pro- 
vision of  a  dock,  is  being  carried  out  at  a 
snail's  pace.  Look  at  the  figures  pre- 
sented to  us.  This  year  £5,000  is  put 
down,  although  in  another  column  there 
is  the  figure  of  £54,000  as  already  spent, 


and  the  total  amount,  we  are  in- 
formed, yet  to  be  spent  is  £80,000. 
At  this  rate  we  shall  be  10,  15,  or  20 
years  before  we  complete  the  Mole.  Yet 
this  is  an  essential  undertaking,  for  in  the 
event  of  war  with  France,  and  a  naval 
action  being  fought  at  Toulon,  what 
would  become  of  our  wounded  ships  if 
they  could  not  put  into  Gibraltar  for 
repairs  ?  What  could  they  do  ? 
They  would  either  have  to  go 
to  Malta  and  run  the  gauntlet  of 
Tunis,  or  go  to  Gibraltar  and  stop  there 
without  the  possibility  of  being  repaired. 
They  could  not  be  brought  to  England 
in  the  face  of  Brest  and  Cherbourg. 
Therefore,  a  repairing  dock  at  Gib- 
raltar is  vital.  I  apologise  to 
the  Committee  for  having  been 
obliged  to  treat  this  matter  in  such 
a  fragmentary,  cursory,  and  imperfect  a 
manner,  but  the  fault  lies  with  the  Rulee 
of  the  House,  which  now  and  then  pre- 
vent the  proper  discussion  of  matters  of 
the  highest  importance  to  our  naval 
supremacy.  But  we  shall  take  other 
opportunities  of  urging  this  on  the  Go- 
vernment. 

Mr.  KEARLEY  was  understood  to 
ask  whetlier  the  probationary  period  for 
labourers  in  the  dockyards  was  to  be 
abolished.  In  the  case  of  carpenters 
and  other  mechanics  at  the  Works  De- 
partment, the  rates  of  pay  were  alto- 
gether disproportionate  to  those  which 
prevaileil  in  the  Trades  Unions  outside. 
The  Union  rate  of  pay  for  carpenters  was 
7^d.  an  hour,  which  worked  out  at  Sis.  6d. 
per  week,  but  in  the  Works  Department 
the  wages  paid  were  as  low  as  25s.  The 
Department  frequently  undertook  work 
for  other  Departments,  and  though  the 
scale  of  wages  paid  was  only  25s.  or  26s. 
a  week  the  charge  made  to  those  other 
Departments  was  7Jd.  an  hour.  The 
Works  Department  charged  the  dock- 
yard when  it  did  work  for  it  a  scale 
equal  to  the  Trades  Union  rate  of  wages. 
If,  therefore,  the  full  rate  of  wage  was 
charged  it  was  only  fair  that  the  men 
should  be  paid  an  amount  approximating 
to  that.  There  was  a  great  grievance 
felt  in  1891  under  the  late  Secretary  to 
the  Admiralty,  and  he  need  not  say  that 
since  the  new  scheme  had  been  in  force 
and  the  mechanics  had  been  left  out  of 
consideration  altogether  the  feeling  of 
discontent  had  become  intensified.      The 
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hon.  Member  (Mr.  E.  Robertson)  in  re- 
plving    would     perhaps    say    that    the 
mechanical  capacity  of   these  men  was 
inferior  to  that  of  the  men  employed  in 
the  dockyard.     He  had  two  arguments  to 
meet   that.     He  had  to   point  out  that 
many  of  the  men  had  been  employed  at 
the  dockyards,  and  when  discharges  had 
taken  place  had  joined  the   Works  De- 
partment, their  characters  being  good  and 
their     capabilities      satisfactory.        His 
second  argument  was  the  character  of 
the  work  those  men  were  called  upon  to 
do.     When  the  late  Commander-in-Chief 
came  to  Devouport  great  alterations  were 
made   at   his   official   residence — Mount 
Wise.       Amongst     other    things,      the 
ball-room     was     redecorated     and     the 
stables   were   altered   in    honour  of   the 
Duke  of  Edinburgh  taking  the  command. 
It   was   evident  that   the   workmanship 
must   be   of  the   highest  quality.     The 
men  employed  were  from  the  Works  De- 
partment— and  he  mentioned  this  to  show 
that  these  mechanics  were  of  equal  ability 
to  any  employed  in  any  other  Govern- 
ment Department.     He  hoped  that  before 
the  1st  of  April,  when  the  new  scheme 
would  come  into  force,  the  case  of  the 
mechanics  would  be  considered,  and  that 
they  would  be  put  on  a  proper  footing. 

The  chairman  (Mr.  Mellor)  : 
This  Vote  is  for  works,  and  not  wages. 

•Lord  G.  HAMILTON  said,  he  pro- 
posed to  point  out  that  the  money  taken 
in  this  Vote  was  inadequate,  and  he  sub- 
Hiitted  that  he  would  be  in  Order  in 
taking  that  course.  It  would  be  im- 
possible to  discuss  the  question  of  ade- 
quacy or  inadequacy  without  noticing  the 
TTorks  which  were  deemed  necessary. 
There  was  a  reduction  this  year  of 
j668,000  in  the  amounts  allocated  to 
these  two  most  important  stations.  Less 
money  was  taken  this  year  than  last, 
Trhen,  in  his  opinion,  there  should  have 
been  an  increase,  and  the  Vote  was  really 
quite  £100,000  less  than  it  ou^ht  to  be. 
He  had  analysed  the  figures,  and  found 
that  there  was  this  year  a  reduction  of 
20  per  cent,  in  the  case  of  all  large  works 
compared  with  the  amount  voted  last 
year,  and  in  respect  of  Malta  and 
Gibraltar  the  amounts  taken  were  40  per 
cent,  less  than  last  year.  Lately  increased 
importance  had  been  attached  to  Malta, 
and    larger  expense   had  been   incurred 


there,     but      it      had      been      thought 
necessary   also  to  extend  the  works  at 
Gibraltar,  and  the  construction  of  a  mole 
had  been  decided  on.     The  question  of 
the  mole  and  a  new  repairing  dock  being 
together,  the  dock  would  practically  be 
cut  out  of  the  rock  as  an  extension  of 
the  mole.     Last  year  £5,000  only  was 
taken  for  the  extension  of  the  mole,  but 
the  money  was  unfortunately  not  spent, 
and  all  that  it  was  proposed  to  do  this 
year  was  to  re-vote  that  sum.     Gibraltar 
was     maintained     simply     as    a    naval 
station,  but  the  whole  of  the  defences 
there   were    under    the   control    of  the 
Army  ;  and  so  long  as  that  system  con- 
tinued, he  did  not  believe  there  would  ever 
be    satisfactory    results.      The    opinion 
prevailed  in  many  important  quarters  that 
Gibraltar  was  the  most  strategical  position 
we  possessed,  and  that  it  was,  therefore, 
essential  to  render  it  as  perfect  as  possible 
for  naval  purposes.     He   admitted  that 
there  were  difficulties  in  the  way  which 
had  prevented  the  Government  pushing 
on  with  the  dock.  Still,  he  thought  that  a 
more  vigorous  attempt  should  be  made  to 
extend  the  mole.     But  the  War  Office 
and  the  Colonial  Office  were  of  opinion 
that  the  population  of  Gibraltar  should 
not  be  larger  than  it  was  ;   therefore,  it 
was  difficult  to  carry  on  the  work.    Not- 
withstanding that  difficulty,  the  position 
of  Gibraltar  was  so  important  that  he 
thought  the  difficulty  ought  to  be  faced. 
He  would,  therefore,  impress  upon  the 
Admiralty  that  the  question  of  dockyard 
accommodation  was  a  pressing  one,  and 
he  hoped  they  would  take  it  into  their 
serious    consideration.       Attempts    had 
been   made   to   get  this  accommodation 
supplied   through    civilian   intervention, 
but  he  doubted  if  that  would  be  possible. 
Steps  should  be  taken  to  bring  the  three 
Departments — the    War    Office,    Admi- 
ralty, and    Colonial   Office — into  agree- 
ment upon  the  matter.     This   question 
was    even    more    important    now    than 
before,    because     the    Admiralty    were 
about  to  construct  two  gigantic  cruisers, 
each     costing      £1,500,000,      and      the 
dock     at     Malta     was    the     only    one 
large   enough   to    receive   them.      Was 
it   worth   while    to   construct    ships    if 
there  was  no  dock  at  Gibraltar  to  ac- 
commodate them  ?    To  his  mind,  it  was  a 
matter    of    national    policy    to    provide 
adequate  accommodation  for  these  vessels. 
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join 

the  importance  of  getting  on  with  the 

work  at  Gibraltar. 


Gibraltar,    iu   the    opinion  ot 
pressing  upon  the  Goverument    oaval    authorities    tbat   was    intimatalj 
connected  with  the  question  of  the  pro- 
posed dock.     According  to  the  evidence 
given  before  the  Committee  ovnr  which 
be  bad  presided,  if  the  dock  were  con- 
structed it  would  give  facilities,  through 
of  stone,   for   the   con- 
of  360  additional  feet  of  the 
Lad  seen  it  reported  in 


•Sir  C.  W.  DILKE  agreed  with  the 
noble  Lord  as  to  the  importance  of  tbis 

question.  At  the  moment  when  RuBsis 
was  establisbing  naval  stations  in  the 
Mediterranean,  tbe  importance  of  Gib- 
raltar 

were  two  naval  pdi 
war — one  was  to  bold  the  Medil 
and  the  other  was  to  retire  to  GibralUr, 


ocreasing  eVerv  day.     There    """^-     ""  "^^  ««!"  "  repor.ea  m  u» 
.aval  policies  in  the  event  of    P*f^,7    that  the    Secretary  to  the  Ad- 
miralty and  the  Financial  Secretary  war* 
about  to  proceed  to  Gibraltar.     If  that 


but    in   either    case   we   should  require  I  "•«  «°'  ^^  ^?P^  ^''7  ""*"•■*  «'" 
amnln  r.n«H,.^    „,.J   ,i«„v 1 ™ ,  closest  attention  to  the  question  of 


ample  coaling   and  dockyard 
dation  there. 

Sir  E.  ASHMEAD-BAHTLETT 
said,  that  the  value  ot  our  trade  which 
passed  witbin  reach  of  Gibraltar,  either 
through  the  Mediterranean  or  down  the 
West   Coast    of    Africa,    annually 


tbo 

question  of  the 
site  for  a  dock.  He  trusted  that  the 
Keprcseiitutivcs  of  the  Military  Service 
would  not  allow  sentimental  objections 
to  prevail  against  tbe  adoption  of  thia 
most  valuable  site.  The  Mole  Parade 
was  not  obsolutely  necessary  for  the 
litnr)',  and  by  using  that  for  a  dook 


£250,000,000.     That  was  the  value  of    they  would  get'  an  admirable  site.     No 
trade  in  that  part  of  the  world,  and  it    positioo  at  Gibraltar  could  be  free  from 


_  iftlly  necessary  chat   we 
take  moiisuros  at  Gibraltar  to  protect  it 
whichever  of  tbe  two  policies  referred  to 
by  the  right  lion.  Baronet  we  adopted — 
either  that  of  holding  the  Mediterranean 
or   retiring    to  Gibraltar.     It  was  well- 
known  to  every  great  Power 
that  if  war  were  to  break  out  1: 
and  our  great  rival  in  tbe  Medi 
our  Fleet  woiild,owi(igtoits  comparati 
weakness,  have  to  fall  back  upon  Gib-  j  Coaling 
raltttr  for  reinforcements.     That  was  a  j  raltar    by 
fact  wbicli   it  was   no  use  attempti 


iviU  a^l 


which  V 


111    all    probability   the   great  I  event  of  wi 
lid  take  place  |  could  slip  ii 


u  of  th 
at  or  near  that  place.  No  doubt 
our  sliipa  would  ijo  seriously  injured, 
BO  long  as  we  had  no  repairing  dock  at 
Gibraltar  we  should  run  the  risk  of 
having  one  or  more  of  our  ironclads, 
which  cost  £l,0(H),000  each,  rendered 
useless  or  of  losing  them,  for  we  should 
have  to  send  them  either  to  Malta  or 
up  the  const  of  Spain  and  through 
tbe  Bay  of  Biscay  to  Portsmouth  or 
Devodport,  and  cither  route  would  be 
beset  by  an  active  and  powerful  enemy. 
Such  a  state  of  things  would  he  absurd. 
If  the  late  Government  had  not  been 
compelled  to  repair  the  deficiencies  and 
weakness  of  tbe  Fleet  as  they  found  it 
there  was  not  tbe  slightest  doubt  they 
would  have  undertaken  that  important 
work  at  Gibraltar.  With  regard  to  the 
Lord  G,  Hamilton 


lid  I  land   (ire,  aud   there  would  always  be  r 
certain  risk  of  that  in  the  event  of  a  war 
with  Spain  ;  but  tbe  position  in  the  new 
Mole  Parade  was  practically  invulnerable 
to    sea  fire.     Ho  hoped,  also,  that   tbe 
practicability  of  a  secure  mole  would  be 
Europe    considered  for  the  sake  of  tbe  comfort 
ween  us  ,  of  our  sailors — who,  when  lyinjr  at  Gib- 
raltar, would  like  to  feel  secure  from  tor- 
pedo attack — an{l  for  the  sake  nf  coaling. 
present  carried  on  at  Gib- 
us  of    40   or    50    hulks, 
in  private  hands.     In  tbe 
couple  of  torpedo-boats 
the  dark  and  destroy  &11 
of    tlie  coal  hulks.     If  a  mole  were   made 
nd  I  available  for  coaling,  a  royalty  of   tid.  or 
Is.  a  ton  might  be  charged    for  coaling, 
and  in  this  way  £20,000  or  £30,000  a 
year  might   be  raised.     That  would  be 
snflicicut  to  pay  tbe  interest  on  a  loan, 
by  means  of  which  the  whole  of  (he  neces- 
sary   works    could     be    effected.     That 
might   be  a  too  sanguine  view    of    tbe 
matter  ;   but,  at  any  rate,  it  would   go  a 
long  wav  towards   it,   the   estimated  cost 
of  the  mole  and  dock  being  £600,000. 
For  this  sum  an  invaluable  dock  eouldbe 
obtained  at  Gibraltar  and  the  [Kirt  made 
practically  free  from  torpedo  attack — for 
about  two-thirds  the  cost  of  one  of  our 
line  of    baltlesbips.      When   these  facts 
were  taken  into  consideration  the  Com- 
mittee, ho  thought,  would  agree  that  the 
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yards  M  Gibraltar.  The  First  Lord  of 
the  Admiralty  (Earl  Spencer)  had  ex- 
pressed the  viaws  of  the  Government  oa 
this  questioD  ID  auother  place,  and  bj 
hose  views  the  Admiralty  were,  of 
ourae,  bouad.  One  reason  why  nothing 
.ppeared  in  the  Estimates  with  reference 
to  the  dock  at  Gibraltar  was  that  there 
great  many  other  things  which 
had  to  be  done.  A  great  dock  had  just 
been  finished  at  Malta,  and  two  either 
docks  were  in  progress  at  Portsmouth, 
wbtbt  there  were  pending  at  Devon  port 
questions  of  dock-building  policy  which 
bad  to  be  taken  into  cousideration.  The 
supposition  that  the  mole  aud  the  dock 
were  necessarily  bound  up  together  in  the 
way  suggested  by  some  bon.  Members 
was  refuted  by  the  history  of  the  mole 
itself.  The  mole  had  been  there  10 
years,  while  the  dock  was  not  there  yet. 
The  Admiralty  had  found  that  they  had 
to  strike  the  balance  of  advantages  this 
year,  and  the  balance  they  struck  ex- 
cluded from  the  Estimates  the  Gibraltar 
docks.  Some  of  the  hou.  Members  who 
bad  spoken  bad  bad  the  great  advantage 
of  having  seen  Gibraltar,  aud  he  hoped 
to  have  that  pleasure  liefore  very  long  if 
the  Debate  was  not  uuduly  prolonged. 

AsjiiKAL  FIELD  said,  he  thought 
some  of  his  friends  on  both  sides  of  the 
House  would  some  day  liave  a  rude 
awakening  on  the  subject  of  the  dock  at 
Gibraltar. 


Government  should  lose  no  time  in  deal- 
ing with  the  matter.  In  1890  some 
560,000  tons  of  coal  were  transferred 
from  the  hulks  or  travelling  colliers  at 
Gibraltar  to  merchant  vessels  in  addition 
to  that  supplied  to  Her  Majesty's  ships. 
This  was  the  most  pressing  question  of 
all  in  connection  with  the  Navy  at  the 
present  time,  aud  he  hoped  the  Govern- 
ment would  give  it  immediate  and 
thorough  attention. 

'Sir  J.  GOLDSMID  said,  that  anyone 
who  had  been  on  board  a  ship  in 
Gibraltar  Harbour  when  ehe  was  en- 
deavouring to  coal  in  rough  weather,  as 
he  had  had  the  misfortune  to  be,  would 
know  how  difficult  an  operation  it  was, 
and  would  be  able  to  form  an  idea  of 
the  risk  that  one  of  Her  Majesty's 
ships  would  have  to  face,  when  coaling, 
with  an  enemy  outside.  He  was  able, 
therefore,  to  speak  as  to  the  importance 
of  the  construction  of  the  mole,  and 
also  as  to  the  necessity  of  dock 
accommodation.  The  one  thing  de- 
pended upon  the  other,  and  the  sooner 
the  mole  was  completed  the  sooner  would 
it  be  possible  to  provide  dock  accommo- 
dation. He  would  join  in  the  appeal  to 
the  Government  to  be  a  little  more 
liberal  in  their  supplies  for  expenditure 
in  these  works.  Works  quickly  executed 
always  in  the  end  cost  less  than  those 
which  dragged  their  slow  length  along. 

Mr.  E.  ROBERTSON  said,  that  with 
regard  to  what  had  fallen  from  (he  hon. 
Member  for  Devonport,  who  asked 
whether  the  probationary  period  for 
unskilled  labour  would  be  abolished, 
there  were  difficnities  in  the  way  of  his 
making  a  statement  just  now.  The  hon. 
Member,  however,  would  be  able  to  form 
an  idea  of  the  nature  of  his  reply  from 
what  he  bad  said  on  a  previous  occa- 
eion.  As  to  the  workmen  on  the 
Works  Departmeut,  he  proposed  to 
take  the  course  which  had  been 
taken  in  the  case  of  the  dockyard  men, 
Nothing  had  been  fnrtiier  from  tlie  in- 
tention of  the  Government  than  to  pre- 
vent the  discussion  of  a  question  so  im- 
portant as  tliat  of  the  Gibraltar  dock- 
yards ;  but,  of  course,  the  Regulation  of 
Order  in  the  Committee  was  the  work  of 
the  Chair.  He  was  not  concerned  to 
deny  anything  that  had  been  said  about 
the  desirability — and  be  might  go  so  far 
as  to  say  the  necessity — of  building  dock- 


Question  put,  and  agreed  to. 

10.  £160,100,  Miscellaneous  Eflective 
Services,  agreed  to. 

11.  Motion  made,  and  Question  pro- 
posed, 

'■That  a  sum,  not  eicealin^  £231.000,  bo 
tinted  to  Her  Majesty,  ti>  defray  the  Ex- 
penses of  the  Admiralty  Office,  which  will  come 
in  course  nf  [wyment  during  the  year  ending  on 
the  3l8t  day  of  March  iS-ii." 

Sir  E.  ASHMEAD-BARTLETT 
said,  that  there  had  lately  been  cruising 
round  the  Eastern  Mediterranean  a 
French  Squadron  which  was  as  large 
and  as  strong  as  the  whole  of  onr  Medi- 
terranean Fleet,  and  there  was,  iu  addi- 
tion, a  large  squadron  of  reserves  at 
Toulon.  At  the  same  time,  the  whole 
of  Europe  was  interested  by  the  fact  that 
the  Russian  Fleet  was  about  to  visit  the 
French  at  Toulon.  It  was  also  stated 
that  arrangements  were  being   made  to 
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establish  a  Russian  Squadron  per- 
manently in  the  Mediterranean  with  a 
permanent  port  or  naval  harbour.  In 
spite  of  these  important  facts,  the  pre- 
sent Board  of  Admiralty  had  allowed  our 
Navy  to  be  depleted  by  the  loss  of  a 
first-class  battleship  without  taking  any 
steps  to  make  up  for  that  loss.  He  re- 
garded this  as  a  failure  of  policy  which 
was  deplorable.  He  made  a  strong 
protest  against  the  Admiralty  allowing 
our  Fleet  to  be  weakened  by  the  loss  of 
a  great  battleship  at  a  time  when  our 
naval  strength  was,  in  the  opinion  of 
many  high  authorities,  below  what  it 
should  be,  when  other  Powers  were 
slowly  increasing  their  naval  strength, 
and  when  France,  Russia,  Italy,  and 
Germany  wore  spending  more  in  pro- 
portion to  their  previous  strength  in 
construction  than  we  were  spending  this 
year. 

•Sir  C.  W.  DILKE  wished  to  know 
whether  the  Government  had  put  on 
record  in  anv  form  the  reasons  which 
had  induced  them  to  refuse  to  adopt  the 
Report  of  the  Commission  on  Civil 
Establishments  with  regard  to  the  aboli- 
tion of  the  position  of  the  Civil  Lord  of 
the  Admiralty  ?  Of  course,  nobody  would 
wish  to  abolish  the  present  occupant  of 
the  office  ;  but  the  view  the  Commission 
took  was  that  the  administrative  work 
done  by  the  Civil  Lord  might  be  per- 
formed by  permanent  officials,  and  that 
more  Parliamentary  work  might  bo  dis- 
charged by  the  Secretary  to  the  Ad- 
miralty. He  wished,  further,  to  know 
whether  fresh  instructions  were  given 
each  year  to  the  naval  officers  employed 
on  the  coast  of  Newfoundland,  or  whe- 
ther copies  of  the  same  Instructions  were 
sent  out  vear  by  year  ? 

•Sir  U.  KAY-SHUTTLEWORTH  : 
I  am  not  aware  that  any  new  Orders  have 
been  issued  to  the  officers  on  the  New- 
foundland station  differing  from  those  it 
has  been  customary  to  issue,  nor  am  I 
aware  that  the  Admiralty  have  put  on 
record  any  new  opinion  with  regard  to 
the  retention  of  the  office  of  Civil  Lord  ; 
if  so,  it  was  done  during  the  time  of  the 
late  Board  of  Admiralty. 

•Sir  C.  W.  DILKE  :  The  Commission 
on  Civil  Establishments  condemned  the 
retention  of  the  office,  and  the  reasons 
for  the  adoption  by  the  Government  of 
the  contrary  opinion  ought,  I  think,  to  be 
put  on  record. 

Sir  E.  Ashmead'Bartlett 


•Sir  U.  KAY-SHUTTLEWORTH  : 

I  will  look  into  the  matter,  and  if  my  right 

hon.  Friend  likes  to  question  mo  further 

on  the   subject,  I  shall    be   pleased   to 

answer  him.     As  to  what  my  right  hon. 

Friend  says  about  the  possibility  of  havlDg 

much  of  the  work  done  by  ray  hon.  Friend 

the  Civil  Lord  (Mr.  E.  Robertson)  and 

myself  transferred  to  permanent  officials, 
I  heartily  agree.  An  amount  of  adminis- 
trative work  falls  upon  us  which  is  quite 
exceptional  in  the  Public  Service.  I  have 
really  entered  so  fully  on  previous 
occasions  into  the  questions  raised  by  the 
hon.  Gentleman  opposite  (Sir  £.  Ash- 
mead -Bartlett)  that  I  must  ask  to  be 
excused  from  repeating  what  I  have  said. 
I  have  told  the  House  that  the  fact  that 
the  strength  of  the  Navy  has  been 
reduced  by  the  loss  of  the  Victoria  has 
been  taken  into  account,  and  will 
be  considered  with  the  programme 
for  future  shipbuilding.  We  have  not 
thought  it  ourduty  to  come  at  once  to  the 
House  of  Commons  to  ask  for  a  Supple- 
mentary Estimate.  Of  course,  we  bear 
the  responsibility  of  not  having  done  so, 
but  I  can  assure  the  House  and  the 
country  that  we  are  not  blind  to  the  facts 
of  the  case. 

Admiral  FIELD  inquired  whether 
the  defects  that  must  have  been  brought 
to  light  by  the  experiments  tried  in  the 
Summer  Manoeuvres  would  be  remedied, 
and  particularly  whether  anything  would 
be  done  to  get  rid  of  the  deficiency  in  the 
signalling  staffs  of  torpedo-catchers  and 
smaller  ships  ? 

The  CHAIRMAN:  That  hardly 
comes  under  this  Vote. 

Admiral  FIELD  inquired  whether 
the  Admiralty  would  consider  the  desir- 
ability of  appointing  a  Departmental 
Committee  to  consider  the  grievances  of 
the  coastguards,  warrant  officers,  and 
chief  boatmen,  and  the  chief  officers  of 
the  coastguard  and  the  stokers  ? 

Mr.  KEARLEY  (Devouport)  said,  he 
wished  to  move  a  reduction  in  the  salary 
of  the  Secretary  to  the  Admiralty  (Sir  U. 
Kay-S  h  u  ttle  worth) . 

The  chairman  :  It  is  out  of  Order 
to  move  to  reduce  the  salary  of  the 
Financial  Secretary  or  the  Secretary  to 
the  Admiralty  for  the  purpose  of  bringing 
forward  any  questions. 
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Mr.  KEARLEY  said,  in  that  case  he 
would  be  pleased  to  transfer  the  reduction 
to  the  salary  of  the  First  Lord  of  the 
Admiralty. 

The  CHAIRMAN:  Will  the  lion. 
Gentleman  state  what  his  ground  is  ? 

Mr.  KEARLEY  said,  his  ground  was 

the  evasive  answers  given  to  questions 

put   by    him    in    the    House   about   the 

absence   of   the  Commander-in-Chief  of 

Devonport,    His    Royal    Highness    the 

Duke  of  Edinburgh.      The  question  he 

put  was  whether  the  Secretary  to  the 
Admiralty  could  state  the  total  number 
of  days  on  which  His  Royal  Highness 
was  absent  from  his  duties  on  leave  or 
otherwise  during  each  of  the  three  years 
he  was  at  Devonport.  The  question  was 
met  with  a  point-blank  refusal  by  the 
right  hou.  Gentleman  (Sir  U.  Kay- 
Shuttleworth),  who,  however,  made  some 
interesting  statements  which  were  de- 
serving of  consideration.  The  right  hou. 
Gentleman  said  the  movements  of  the 
Commander-in-Chief  were  governed  by 
the  exigencies  of  the  services  and  by  the 
reasonable  requirements  of  officers ;  that 
the  Admiralty  were  responsible  for  the 
leave  granted  to  the  Duke  of  Edinburgh, 
and  that  the  amount  of  leave  granted  did 
not  interfere  with  the  efficient  performance 
of  his  duties  by  the  Commander-in-Chief. 
He  was  justified  in  refusing  to  accept 
such  a  reply  as  had  been  given  him.  He 
asked  for  specific  information,  and  he 
thought  he  ought  to  receive  it.  In  the 
absence  of  the  information  which  the 
Government  could  supply,  he  had  private 
information  of  his  own — not  drawn  from 
official  sources,  but  drawn  in  the  ordinary 
way  from  public  journals,  where  the 
absences  of  His  Royal  Highness  were 
Doted  as  they  occurred  as  matters  of 
passing  interest.  The  facts  were 
reliable.  His  Royal  Highness  had  been 
appointed  for  three  years,  and  he  held  the 
appointment  for  two  years  and  10  months. 
In  1890  he  was  absent  for  59  days,  in  1891 
for  116  days,  in  1892  for  145  days,  and 
during  the  time  he  held  the  command  in 
1893  he  was  absent  49  days,  making  a 
total  of  369  days.  No  account  was 
taken  in  this  enumeration  of  local 
absences,  such  as  visits  to  various  seats 
in  the  neighbourhood,  which  were  de- 
scribed as  being  within  the  boundaries  of 
the  port. 


The  chairman  :  I  did  not  quite 
catch  the  last  date. 

Mr.  KEARLEY  said,  the  last 
absences  were  in  June,  1893.  He  was 
well  aware  that  there  were  certain  ways 
in  which  these  absences  could  be  ex- 
plained.    He   must,  however,  press  for 

information  as  to  the  number  of  days  of 
the  Duke's  absence — the  official  record. 
He  thought  he  was  entitled  to  a  better 
answer  than  he  had  yet  succeeded  in 
obtaining.  There  must  be  some  reason 
for  withholding  the  information.  In  his 
opinion,  the  precedent  was  dangerous 
and  hurtful,  and  he  would  express  his 
sense  of  disapproval  by  moving  the 
reduction  of  the  Secretary's  salary  by 
£100. 

The  CHAIRMAN  :  The  hon.  Mem- 
ber cannot  do  that. 

Mr.  KEARLEY  :  The  Secretary  to 
the  Admiralty's  salary.  Sir  ?  Then  I 
move  to  reduce  the  First  Lord's  salary 
by  £100. 

Motion  made,  and  Question  proposed, 

"  That  Item  A.  Salaries,  be  reduced  by  the 
sum  of  £100,  in  respect  of  the  Salary  of  the 
First  Lonl  of  the  Admiralty." — (.Vr.  Kearley.^ 

•Lord  G.  HAMILTON  (Middlesex, 
Ealing)  said,  he  was  responsible  for  the 
appointment  of  the  Duke  of  Edinburgh 
to  the  command  to  which  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber had  referred.    The  hon.  Member  had 

a  right,  of  course,  to  pass  criticism,  but 
any  Member  of  the  Government  had  a 
right  in  the  exercise  of  his  discretion  to 
decline  to  answer  him.  \_Cries  of 
"  Oh,  oh  !  "]  The  hon.  Member  seemed 
to  have  obtained  his  information  as  to 
His  Royal  Highnesses  leave  from  a 
certain  Plymouth  paper. 

Mr.  KEARLEY  :  That  is  not  my 
only  source  of  information.  It  is  a 
matter  of  public  notoriety. 

•Lord  G.  HAMILTON  said,  all  he 
could  say  was  that  if  the  paper  was  not 
more  accurate  on  this  question  than  it 
was  in  its  remarks  about  the  late  Board 
of  Admiralty  no  truthful  man  would 
attach  any  importance  to  it.  The  Duke 
of  Edinburgh  was  appointed  to  the 
Devonport  command  by  him  (Lord  G. 
Hamilton),  and  everyone  knew  he  was 
a   singularly   able   officer ;    and    no   one 
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could  deny  that  during  the  time  he  was 
Commander-in-Chief  his  command    was 
in  a  most  efficient  condition.     The  Duke 
of    Edinburgh    was     an     able    adminis- 
trator, and  everjtime  that  he  himself,  as 
First   Lord    of    the    Admiralty,   visited 
Devonport  he   found   the   Fleet   in   the 
most  admirable  order.  He  could  not  state 
how  many  days  the  Duke  of  Edinburgh 
had  been  absent  from  Devonport,  but  he 
could   say   that   when   be   accepted  the 
appointment    His    Koyal    Highness  in- 
formed him  that  he  had  duties  to  discharge 
as  personal  Aide-de-Camp  to  the  Queen, 
which  might  necessitate  his  absence  at 
certain     times     from     the     port.      The 
Admiralty    thought    that    a   legitimate 
cause  of  absence.     During   the  time  the 
Duke  of  Edinburgh  held  the  command  at 
Devonport  several   visits  were   paid   by 
Koyal  and  Imperial   personages  to   this 
country,  and  on  these  occasions  it  was 
natural  that  the  highest  personage  in  the 
realm  should  be  anxious  to  have  asso- 
ciated with  those  exalted  personages  so 
distingui^^hed  an  officer  as  her  son  bad 
proved  himself  to  be,  and  who  could  take 
part  in  the  many  State  ceremonies.  It  was 
quite  new  to  him  that  the  Duke  of  Edin- 
burgh was  imduly  absent  during  the  time 
he  held  the  command,  and  his  (Lord  G. 
Hamilton's)  strong  impression  was  that, 
if  the  facts  were  accurately    known,  it 
would    be   found    that    these   occasional 
absences  were  due  to  the  Duke's  position 
as  personal  Aide-de-C.'imp  to  the  Queen, 
and    the    ordinary    two    months'    leave, 
which  an  Admiral  was  entitled  to,  formed 
the   greater   portion,   if   not    the   entire 
time  His   Koval  Highness  was    absent. 
It  did   appear  to  him  to  be  an  abuse  of 
the    Forms    of  the   House  to  move  the 
reduction  of  salary  of  the  First  Lord  of 
the  Admiralty,  because  an  hon.  Member 
thought    he    had    not    been    adequately 
informed    as    to  the  number  of  days  on 
which  a  certain  Admiral  was  absent  from 
his  command. 

•Mr.  a.  C.  MORTON  said,  Ministers 

were    paid    to   answer   questions  —  they 

might  refuse    to   answer   questions,  but 

it  would  be  at  their  peril  —  and  hon. 
Members  were  entitled  to  the  information 
they  asked  for.  The  noble  Lord  oppo- 
site had  given  the  Committee  information 
which  the  Secretary  to  the  Admiralty 
might  have  given  in  answer  to  his  hon. 
Friend's  question. 

Lord  G.  UamiUon 


Lord  G.  HAMILTON  :  I  wai 
personally  responsible  for  the  appoint- 
ment. 

•Mr.  a.  C.  MORTON  said,  there  wm 
no  justification  for  refusing  the  informa- 
tion. He  wondered  what  position  the 
Navy  would  be  in  if  every  Admiral 
were  absent  from  his  command  for  369 
days  in  two  years  and  .  10  monthB. 
It  was  a  very  serious  thing  when  mem- 
bers of  the  Royal  Family  were  shown 
favouritism ;  and  he  held  that  when 
a  member  of  the  Royal  Family  ao- 
cepted  an  appointment,  the  country  had 
a  right  to  claim  that  he  should  do  the 
work  attached  to  it.  No  complaint  was 
made  against  the  Duke  for  want  of 
efficiency.  The  complaint  was  that  he 
was  not  at  his  post  when  there  was  work 
to  do.  He  was  elsewhere  instead  of  dis- 
charging the  duties  of  his  office.  There 
was  a  very  strong  feeling  outside  with 
regard  to  the  favouritism  shown  in  such 
cases  as  this.  The  noble  Lord  had  a 
right  to  say  what  he  liked,  but  he  was 
not  now  in  Office  ;  and  it  was  the  duty 
of  the  Government  to  give  answers  to 
questions  put,  and  not  to  defy  the  House 
and  refuse  information.  He  hoped  the 
necessary  information  would  now  be 
forthcoming. 

•Sir  U.  KAY-SHUTTLEWORTH 
said,  he  was  sorry  the  hon.  Member  for 
Devonport  should  think  that  on  any 
occasion  he  had  given  an  evasive  answer. 
He  was  always  ready  to  give  any  infor- 
mation that  it  lay  in  his  power  to 
give,  and  he  believed  his  answers 
were  always  straightforwartl.  There 
were  certain  Rules  in  the  Naval  Ser- 
vice as  to  these  matters,  and  he  under- 
stood, from  his  close  relations  with 
those  at  the  head  of  the  Service,  that  it 
would  be  a  grave  departure  from  what 
had  always  been  considered  the  practice 
to  give  details  of  the  amount  of  leave 
granted  to  officers  holding  such  positions 
as  that  of  Commander-in-Chief.  Com- 
parisons between  one  efficient  officer 
and  another  would  be  invidious,  and 
it  would  be  improper  for  the  Board 
of  Admiralty  to  give  such  infor- 
mation as  had  been  asked  for.  In  his 
question  his  hon.  Friend   had  suggested 
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that  there  was  some  want  of  attention  on 
the  part  of  the  Duke  of  Edinburgh  to  his 
duties. 


Mr.  KEARLET  :  I  made  no  sugges- 
tion of  that  kind. 

Sir    U.   KAY-SHUTTLEWORTH 

aaid^  his  hon.  Friend  said  that  His  Royal 

Highness  was  awaj  more  than  he  ought 

to  have  been  ;    but  this  was  a  question 

that  did  not  arise  for  the  House  of  Com- 

mons  unless  there  was  a  departure  from 

the  usual  Regulations  or  the  public  in- 
terest suffered.  It  was  his  duty,  as  re- 
presenting the  Admiralty  in  the  House 
of  Commons,  to  protect  any  efficient 
officer  from  the  suggestion  that  he  had 
done  something  or  left  something  undone 
to  the  detriment  of  the  Public  Service. 
He  could  assure  the  hon.  Member  that 
he  had  endeavoured  to  treat  the  case  of 
His  Royal  Highness  exactly  as  he  would 
treat  the  case  of  any  other  Commander- 
in-Chief.  He  came  now  to  the  Amend- 
ment, and  he  would  point  out  that  the 
leave  granted  to  His  Royal  Highness 
since  Lord  Spencer  took^  Office  as  First 
Lord  was  a  small  amount.  His  hon. 
Friend  would  see  that  the  First  Lord 
was  only  responsible  for  that  small 
amount.  He  hoped  the  Amendment 
would  not,  in  these  circumstances,  be 
pressed. 

Mr.   KEARLEY   said,  he  regretted 

that  he  could  not  withdraw.     He  could 

not  see  why  a  different  attitude  should 

be  taken  upon  these  questions  when  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  was  in  Office  from 
that  taken  when  in  Opposition.  The 
right  hon.  Gentleman  seemed  to  think 
that  he  did  him  some  wrong.  If  he  sub- 
mitted the  question  to  a  Committee  of  a 
few  Members  of  the  House  he  would 
guarantee  to  prove  every  word  he  had 
said — and  more. 

Question  put. 

The  Committee   divided  : — Ayes  19  ; 
Noes  95. — (Division  List,  No.  308.) 

Original  Question  put,  and  agreed  to. 

The    following    Votes    were    agreed 
to  : — 

12.  £768,700,     Half-Pay,     Reserved, 
and  Retired  Pay. 

VOL.  XVII.  [fourth  series.] 


13.  £956,400,  Naval  and  Marine  Pen* 
sions.  Gratuities,  and  Compassionate 
Allowances. 

14.  £312,200,  Civil  Pensions  and 
Gratuities. 

15.  £60,300,  Additional  Naval  Force 
for  Service  in  Australasian  Waters. 

BBVENUB   DEPARTMENTS. 

16.  £535,022,  to  complete  the  sum  for 
Post  Office  Packet  Service. 

17.  £1,724,010,  to  complete  the  sum 
for  Post  Office  Telegraphs. 

18.  £5,140,575,  to  complete  the  suk' 
for  Post  Office. 

Resolutions  to  be  reported  To-morrow. 

SUPPLY.— REPORT. 

Resolutions  16th  September  reported 
and  agreed  to. — [See  page  1409.] 

EXPIRING  LAWS   CONTINUANCE   BILL. 

(No.  451.) 

COMMITTEE. 

Bill  considered  in  Committee. 

(In  the  Committee.) 

Mr.  T.  W.  RUSSELL  (Tyrone,  S.) 
said,  he  objected  to  the  renewal  of  the 
Peace  Preservation  Act,  a  measure  of 
coercion  which  was  unnecessary  to  the 
Government  in  carrying  out  their  policy, 
especially  as  they  had  dispensed  with  the 
Criminal  Law  Procedure  Act. 

The  chief  SECRETARY  for 
IRELAND  (Mr.  J.  Morley,  Newcastle- 
upon-Tyne)  :  My  only  answer  to  the 
hon.  Gentleman  is  that  the  Peace  Pre- 
servation Act  has  been  in  force  for  many 
years.  I  do  not  regard  the  Act  as  a 
measure  of  coercion,  but  essentially  as  a 
measure  of  police  regulation,  and  it  is 
from  that  point  of  view  that  I  desire  to 
see  it  renewed. 

Viscount  CRANBORNE  (Roches- 
ter)  proposed  to  amend  the  first  Schedule 
by  omitting  the  re-enactment  of  the 
Welsh  Intermediate  Education  Act.  So 
long  as  no  difficulty  arose  in  the  adminis- 
tration of  an  Act,  and  the  intentions  of 
the  Parliament  which  passed  it  were 
carried  out,  there  could  be  no  objection 
to  its  re-enactment  in  the  Expiring  Laws 
Continuance  Bill.     But  in  regard  to  the 
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Welsh  iDtermediate  Education  Act,  the 
GoverDment  had  adopted  a  priuciple 
which  was  utterly  at  variance  with  the 
intentions  of  Parliament  when  the  Act 
was  passed,  for  it  was  heing  administered 
practically  for  the  endowment  of  the 
Nonconformists  of  Wales,  and  therefore 
the  (committee  had  a  right  to  say  to  the 
Government  that  they  would  not  grant 
the  re-enactment  of  this  Act  unless 
guarantees  were  given  that  in  the  future 
it  would  he  administered  in  accordance 
with  the  intentions  of  those  who  passed 
it.  He  could  understand  ohjection  heing 
raised  to  any  religious  teaching  being  per- 
mitted in  schools  supported  by  State  aid. 
But  that  was  not  the  policy  of  the  Act. 
It  allowed  what  was  called  undenomi- 
national religious  teaching  in  the  schools. 
But  the  most  rigid  denominational  re- 
ligious teaching  was  carried  on  in  these 
State-aided  schools  ;  and,  therefore,  as 
he  had  said,  the  Act  was  an  endow- 
ment of  the  Nonconformists  of  Wales. 
Again,  if  the  Act  were  passed  in  its 
present  form  it  would  prevent  the  Local 
Authorities  from  having  a  free  hand  in 
regard  to  the  regulation  of  endowed 
schools  which  had  been  set  up  by  the 
Charity  Commissioners,  and  which  gave 
parents  of  day  scholars  or  l)oard  scholars 
the  right  to  demand  instruction  for  their 
children  in  denominational  education. 
When  the  Welsh  Education  Act  was 
passed,  it  was  agreed  that  the  Cowper- 
Temple  Scheme  should  always  be  ap- 
plied ;  but  now  this  was  set  aside  by  a 
clause  it  was  proposed  to  insert  in  the 
present  Bill.  No  doubt  hon.  Members 
opposite  would  attempt  to  rest  their 
defence  of  the  clause  on  the  Endowed 
Schools  Act.  [Cries  o/"  Divide  I"]  No 
doubt  lion.  Members  wished  to  get  home 
to  bed.  So  did  he  ;  but  he  wished  to 
point  out  that  if  the  Bill  were  passed  as 
proposed  a  great  injustice  would  be  done 
to  the  people  belonging  to  the  Church 
of  England  in  Wales  ;  but  no  doubt  that 
would  be  in  accordance  with  the  policy 
of  the  present  Government.  But  the 
clause  went  on  in  a  most  remarkable 
manner — 

"Provided  that  the  person  in  charge  of  a 
boarding-houBc,  if  the  County  Governing  Bcxiy 
80  allow,  and  subject  to  any  regulations  they 
may  make  on  the  subject,  may  separately  frum 
such  general  religious  teaching,  if  any,  give, 
either  by  himself  or  by  deputy,  religious  in- 
struction of  a  denominational  character." 

Viscount  Cranborne 


That  was  subject  to  the  control  of  the 
County  Governing  Bodies.  He  did  not 
think  a  more  extraordinary  provision 
was  ever  put  into  a  scheme.  The  Go- 
verning Body,  as  everyone  knew,  be- 
longed, in  a  large  majority,  to  the  Non- 
conformist side,  and,  consequently,  chil- 
dren, whose  parents  desired  they  should 
have  Church  of  England  teaching, 
were  compelled  to  have  it  subject 
to  the  majority  of  the  Noncouformist 
Body  in  the  Church  of  England  School 
["  Hear,  hear  I  "]  An  hon.  Member  ap- 
proved that,  and  imagined  the  County 
Governing  Body  would,  with  impar- 
tiality, have  the  teaching  the  parent 
required.  He  (Lord  Cranborne)  was 
not  of  that  opinion,  and  those  with  whom 
he  acted  and  who  had  taken  au  interest 
in  Welsh  local  politics  were  not  of  that 
opinion  either..  He  thought  the  religious 
teaching  of  children  who  desired  Church 
of  England  teaching  ought  not  to  be 
subject  to  the  control  of  County  Go- 
verning Bodies,  consisting  of  the  strong 
partisan  Nonconformists,  which  the 
Principality  produced.  [Cries  of 
"Divide  !  "]  He  apologised  most  humbly 
to  the  Committee  for  detaining  them, 
but  he  had  not  had  an  opportunity  of 
bringing  this  matter  forward  before.  The 
history  of  the  religious  clauses  in  the 
English  Education  Act  were  very 
peculiar.  As  the  Bill  was  originally 
introduced  into  Parliament,  it  had  a 
clause  such  as  met  the  views  of  the  Non- 
conformist Members  for  Wales,  which 
was  imposed  on  boarding  and  day  scholars 
alike.  That  was  the  same  policy  that 
revealed  itself  in  the  schemes  for  Wales. 
He  only  quoted  the  Merioneth  scheme, 
but  the  policy  revealed  in  that  was  the 
same  as  was  found  in  the  Intermediate 
Education  Bill  as  originally  drawn. 
That  Bill  went  through  various  modifica- 
tions, and  he  held  in  his  hand  the  Debate 
in  which  the  Amendment  he  was  going 
to  deal  with  was  introduceil.  The  Mem- 
ber for  Dartford,  the  late  Vice  President 
(Sir  W.  Hart  Dyke),  introduced  a  number 
of  Amendments,  and  his  right  hon. 
Friend  authorised  him  to  say  that  the 
change  in  the  Bill  by  the  adoption  of 
the  Cowpei -Temple  Clause  as  to  boarders 
was  done  with  the  full  concurrence  of,  and 
after  conference  with,  the  Welsh  Non- 
conformist Mcmbeis.  He  himself  took 
part  in  that  Debate,  and  did  his  best  to 
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sapport  the  then  Vice  President,  and 
the  attitude  taken  up.  For  that  he  was 
severely  denounced  by  gentlemen  who 
thought  he  had  done  his  best  to  spoil  the 
Bill.  Now  they  were  asked  to  re-enact 
the  Intermediate  Education  Act,  and 
they  believed  that  the  present  Govern- 
ment, like  their  predecessors,  were  bound 
to  administer  the  Act  in  the  same  spirit 
in  which  the  late  Government  adminis- 
tered it,  and  because  hon.  Gentlemen 
opposite  were  in  power  they  had  no  right 
to  alter  what  was  the  plain  intention 
of  Parliament,  as  shown  in  Debate 
at  that  time,  and  introduce  by 
a  side  -  wind,  by  a  scheme  in- 
troduced into  Parliament,  general  words 
giving  power  to  the  Governing  Body  to 
make  schemes  which  might  be  for  the 
advantage  of  the  children,  or  some  gene- 
ral words  of  that  kind.  By  so  doing  a 
breach  had  been  made  in  the  practice  of 
the  former  Government,  and  action  had 
been  taken  directly  contrary  to  the  spirit 
and  intention  of  Parliament.  He  claimed 
that  he  had  made  out  a  case  for  moving 
an  Amendment  on  the  Expiring  Laws 
Continuance  Bill.  ICries  o/"  Divide  !"] 
Beally  he  thought  this  was  most  un- 
seemly, because  if  the  Government  were 
once  more  to  set  this  machinery  in 
motion  they  were  bound  to  give  a  pledge 
they  would  administer  it  in  the  spirit  in 
which  it  was  passed. 

Schedule  1. 

Amendment  proposed,  in  page  6,  line 
6,  to  leave  out  "  No.  35  (Welsh  Inter- 
mediate Education)." — (  Viscount  Cran- 
borne.) 

Question  proposed,  "That  the  words 
proposed  to  be  left  out  stand  part  of  the 
Schedule.'' 

The    parliamentary     CHA- 

RITY  commissioner  (Mr.  T.  E. 

Ellis,   Merionethshire)  said,  the  noble 

Lord   had    brought    forward    a    charge 

against  the  present  Government  of  having 

made   some    great    change  in  policy  in 

dealing  with  these  schemes,  and  the  noble 

Lord,   he   thought,    based   most   of    his 

argument  on  that  assumption.  He  would 
like  to  point  out  to  the  Committee  that 
every  one  of  the  schemes  that  contained 
this      alleged      objectionable     religious 


clause  was  finished,  so  far  as  the  Charity 
Commissioners  were  concerned,  before  the 
present  Government  came  into  Office ; 
not  a  single  scheme  had  passed  from  the 
Charity  Commissioners  with  any  change 
whatsoever  since  the  present  Govern- 
ment came  into  Office.  The  Conscience 
Clause  was  in  every  one  of  them.  Among 
these  were  schemes  for  the  Counties  of 
Carnarvon,  Merioneth,  Pembroke,  Flint, 
Denbigh,  and  Montgomery.  There  had 
been  no  change  whatever  either  in  the 
policy  of  the  Commissioners  or  the  Go- 
vernment. 

Viscount  CRANBORNE  asked  if 
the  hon.  Gentleman  asserted  these 
clauses  received  the  assent  of  Her 
Majesty's  late  advisers,  because  his  right 
hon.  Friend  assured  them  to  the  con- 
trary. 

Mr.  T.  E.  ELLIS  said,  that  so 
far  as  Carnarvon  was  concerned,  he 
thought  the  Education  Department 
sanctioned  the  scheme.  At  the  instance  of 
Lord  Knutsford,  strongly  supported  by 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  the  Vice 
President  of  the  Council  in  the  late 
Government,  the  Address  to  that  scheme 
was  adopted  unanimously  in  another 
place,  and  no  one  ventured  to  bring 
forward  an  Address  in  that  House  to 
reject  that  scheme.  With  regard  to  the 
Merioneth  scheme,  the  clause  as  ^t  stood 
was  a  compromise  that  was  effected  by 
the  Education  Department,  as  between 
the  clause  adopted  by  the  Charity  Com- 
mission and  the  Joint  Education  Com- 
mittee of  Merioneth.  The  scheme  of  the 
Charity  Commissioners  was  adopted  with 
a  minor  alteration.  The  noble  Lord  said 
most  of  the  schemes  touched  schools 
belonging  to  a  particular  denomination. 
In  all  the  16  schemes  ever  drawn  up  in 
Wales  and  Monmouthshire  there  was  not 
a  single  school  belonging  to  any  de- 
nomination touched  or  affected  by  this 
scheme.  In  the  case  of  Carnarvon  a 
complaint  was  made  that  one  school, 
Fryer's,  was  a  Church  of  England 
School.  Lord  Knutsford,  speaking  on 
behalf  of  the  late  Government,  took 
objection  to  that,  and  said  the  inclusion 
of  Fryer's  was  quite  in  conformity  with 
the  Act  of  1889.  How  did  the  Noncon- 
formist majority  propose  to  deal  with  the 
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religious  instruction  in  boardiug  scIiooIh  ? 
So  far  aa  the  dayscbools  ivore  coii'-priiiiii, 
the  noble  Lord  admitted  it  un^  in- 
claded  iu  the  Welsh  Act  of  1&89,  but 
how  did  it  deal  with  the  religious  educa- 
tion P  He  should  like  to  read  to  tlie 
Committer  the  provision  made  for  re- 
ligious instruction  in  boarding  si^ltooU. 
The  first  provision  was  this — 

"  In  the  hoetel,  or  boarding  house,  or  m"hofil, 
■cholars  shall  be  allowed  to  attend  bucIi  plm-oi 
of  worghip,  and  bava  reasonable  fadliliea  fnr 
religions  inetnictlon  from  auch  i'i.'lTi;ifiuF< 
teachers,  as  their  parents  majchooso  hi  ttiom.'' 
He  ventured  to  tiiink  no  more  liberal 
provision  could  be  adopted  than  tijo  pro- 
vision introduced  in  that  schemes.  Th(' 
bocond  provision,  as  to  family  ivoriihip, 

"Christian  family  wonhip  shall  bfi  heW 
daily  in  the  hostel  or  boarding  home,  but  in 
the  family  worship  BO  held  the  turmularics  of 
any    particalar    denomination     shall    u»t    be 

The  uoble  Lord  made  objection  m  thai 
provision,  but  that  was  the  very  prn- 
visiou  which  was  passed  unanimonslv  iu 
the  House  of  Lords. 

Viscount  CRANBORNE  :  I  bnve 
nothing  to  do  with  the  House  of  Lords. 

Mr.  T.  £.  ELLIS  said,  if  tliu  ble 
Lord  had  so  little  interest  iu  thi^  diiiiigs 
of  the  House  of  Lords,  why  did  lit!  uoi 
himself  move  an  Address  to  Her  llnjo'^ly 
to  reject  this  clause,  mid  take  the 
opinion  of  the  House  of  Common*  upon 
it  ?  Neither  he  nor  his  hon.  Friend  took 
any  step  whatsoever  to  challenge  the 
opiniou    of  that    House. 


I  thu» 


!     Of     1 


r  general    i 


-    any 

religious  teaching  giren  in  thL „ 

house,  the  foniiulnries  of  any  particular  denomi- 
natiuii  shall  not  be  used,  nor  shall  the  diatinc- 
tive  tenets  of  any  particular  itenomination  lie 
taught,  pmvideil  that  the  person  in  clmrge  of  n 
bo!iiiliiig-honse,  if  the  County  Governing  Rwly 
so  nlloB-,  iind  subject  to  any  reyulatJona  they 
may  make  on  the  subject,  may  separately  froi'n 
such  general  religious  leaching  (if  nnv),  give, 
either  by  himself  or  deputy,  religious' instruc- 
tion of  a  denominational  cbnmoter,  hut  cmlj-  to 
those  scholars  whose  parents  have  in  writing 
expressed  a  wish  tor  such  instruction." 
That  gave  a  free  hand  to  the  Local 
Authority — the  very  provision  whii-h  the 
noble  Lord  wanted.  He  ventured  to 
submit  that  in  these  counties,  where  ilic 
Nonconformists  were 
Mr.  T.  E.  EHia 


majority,  this  provision  was  as  liberal  a 
provisiou  as  could  be  devised.  If  the 
clause  were  not  re-enacted  the  result 
would  be  that  many  schemes  which  weM 
now  iu  progress  could  not  be  proceeded 
with.  He  trusted  the  Committee  vould 
not  accept  the  Amendment  of  the  noble 
Lord. 

•Mr.  J.  G.  TALBOT  (Oxford  Uni- 
versity) who  spoke  amid  cries  of 
"  Divide  I  "  supported  the  Amendment  of 
the  noble  Lord.  They  objected,  and  chal- 
lenged the  continuance  of  this  Weldi 
Intermediate  Act,  because  they  said  it 
had  been  worked  in  a  manner  in  which 
it  was  never  intended  to  be  worked.  He 
would  remind  the  hon.  Gentleman  who 
had  laat  spoken,  of  the  Debate  on  the 
Welsh  Intermediate  Act  which  took 
place  in  July  1H89,  when  the  verj 
power  which  was  now  sought  to  be  in- 
troduced into  this  scheme  was  Bought 
for  by  the  bon.  Gentleman  and  his 
friends,  and  was  deliberately  refused  in 
tbisHousc.  TlieMemberforMontgomery- 
sbire  (Mr.  Stuart  Renitel),  on  the  occasion 
of  the  Debate  of  18^9,  moved  to  omit  the 
word  "  day "    before    scholars,  and   ha 

"The  question  of  IxiarderB  ia  one  about  which 
the  feeling  in  very  strong  in  Wales." 

Mr.  Osborne  Morgan  supported  the 
Amendment,  and  then  the  following  dis- 
cussion ensued  ; — 

"Sir  W.  HiBT  Dtkb:  I  appreciate  the  point 
which  has  been  raiieil.  bat  I  cannot  accept  any 
Amendment  viitually  te>iding  to  widen  toe 
clause,  which  already  extends  the  Cowper- 
Temple  Clause  to  day-schools. 

Mr.  T.  G.  Ellis  :  Hay  I  appeal  to  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman?  I  think  it  would  be  rather 
haril  it  a  Noncoaforroist  child  ware  a  boarder  in 
n  school  in  Wales,  an<I  werecompelled  toattend 
lessons  on  any  relijjious  subject  In  connection 
with  some  other  religious  denomination. 

Viscount  Cbanbobhe  hoped  the  change 
would  not  be  made. 

Hr.  MuKDGLLA  :  I  think  this  clause  ahoold 
be  allowed  to  extend  to  board  icholara  as  well 
as  day  scbulara." 

Why  had  he  quoted  all  this  ?  Because 
ho  wanted  tn  show  that  this  point  was 
distinctly  raised  in  1889,  and  was  dis- 
tinctly refused  ;  therefore,  when  the  hon. 
Gentleman  souglit  now  to  apply  to 
lioarders  the  provision  which  the  Aot 
only   applied    to   day   scholars,   he  was 


ffajfM  and 
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doing  that  which  the  Act  of  P&rliament  [  weot    to    this    extent    in    illiberality — 
did  not  allow  bim  to  do.     In   the  Report    that    the;   excluded    from    the  benefits 


of  the  Endowed  Schoole  Inquirjr  Com- 
mission, 1867,  on  which  the  Endowed 
Schools  Act  was  foanded,  it  was  stated — 
"  Fsrents  of  day  scholsn  ooght  to  be  allowed 
to  wfthdrsw  their  children  from  the  religiont 
instnictian  if  they  think  fit,  and  also  to  appeal 
Bgaioit  any  unfair  incnlcatlon  of  rellgfioni  doc- 
trines  in  the  oonrM  of  the  secular  InRtruction." 
Than  the  Report  went  on  to  say — 

"  Boarders  mast  ntand  on  a  different  footing. 
A  master  who  his  boarden  in  his  house  Is  not 
merely  a  teacher ;  he  has  for  the  time  the  fnll 
responsibility  of  a  parent." 


Cardiganshire  Scholarships  boys 
attending  a  certain  school,  notoriously 
one  of  the  best  in  the  county,  because 
it  happened  to  be  a  denominational 
school.  [Ur.  AcLAND :  It  is  under 
private  management.]  That  was  a  per- 
version of  language  :  the  school  was,  to 
all  intents ^d  purposes,  a  public  school, 
and  it  badtlW  public  confidence  to  a  re- 
markable degree.  The  Carnarvon  shire 
scheme,  though  sufficiently  uudenomina- 
tional  to  please  most  people,  had  not  been 
challenged  in  either  House  of  Parliament; 
He  would  not  trouble  the  Committee  with  but  there  was  another  scheme  for  Den- 
the  whole  extract.      He  merely  quoted    biehshire,  which  dealt  with  the  ancient 


this  to  show  that  the  matter  had  been 

very  deliberately  regulated  by  Parliament,    the  Church. 

and  that  a  distinction  had  been   always 

drawn  between  day  scholars  and  boarders.        ^^■ 

Whilst,  on  the  one  hand,  day  scholars  had    ti^"    ' 

been  given  that  provision  for  undenomi-  I  scheme 

national  teaching  under  thi 


ihool    of  Ruthin,  long  connected  with 


T.  E.  ELLIS  said,  there  had 
o  change  in  the  Denbighshire 
during  the  last  18  months. 


.L    i:.  J        J  o  T.     .    A  ,         J  u  '"«■     TALBOT    said,   he    knew   the 

the  Endowed  School  Acts,  enlarged  by        j^         ^^^    ^^^  ^  ^        ^„4  he 

tKn  Walflh    TnlArmnH  AtA   Ti^Hnpat.  nil    Aot     .  .        .'  ..     °      .        ,  ..i 


the  Welsh  Intermediate  Education  Act, 
the    matter    with    regard    to     boarders 


hoped      it      would 

aggressively.      He  regretted  once  more 


.»•»..  -„  ™.-  .  „„  =».,  ™o.  ..  ijgj^i^  jhe  House  on  a  more  suitable 
occasion.  It  was  the  fault  of  the  system 
under  which  they  laboured  ;  they  had 
not  had  the  ordinary  opportunities  of 
bringing  forward  their  grievances.  All 
they  asked  was  that  the  "  denominatiooftl 
conscience,"  as  it  was  called,  should 
be  respected  [LaugAUr'].  Hesupposed 
there  was  no  harm  in  doing  that  ?  Their 
demand  was,  he  thought,  a  very  simpis 
one.  If  the  Church  in  Wales  was  in  a 
iuority,  he  thought  they    should  have 


footing,  and  what  they  said  was  that 
the  present  Government  had  materi- 
ally altered  the  foundations  on  which 
that  was  done.  The  words  of  the 
Merionethshire  scheme — 

"  If  the  County  Qoven 
•object  to  any  regnlatioi 
the  subject ' ' — 

were  deliberately  put  in  against  the 
scheme  which  the  Charity  Commissioners 
bad  framed.  The  scheme,  as  submitted 
by  the  Charity  CommiHsiouers,  hnd   left 


discretion  in  the  hands  of  the  master,  and    the  privilege  of  a  minority,  and  be  pro- 

the  Education  Department,  actingon  the  

advice    oF  the    Charity    Commissioners, 
put   in    these  words,    taking   away    the 


tected  in  all  these  matters. 
Question  put,  and  agreed  to. 
Other  Schedules  agreed  to. 
Bill    reported,    without   Amendment ; 


option  of  the  master  to  demaud  liberty  of 

religious    teaching   and    giving    it  to   a 

Governing    Body.      Hia    noble    Friend 

was  not  saying  too  much   when  he  said  ;  read  the  third  time,  and  passed, 

that  the  County  Governing  Body  in  a  ' 

Welsh  county  was  a  hostile  body  which 

might  make  and  force  hostile  regulations 

upon  the  people.     What  they  asked  was 

that  this  Act  should   he  administered 

the    spirit    in    which 

they  maintained   ii 


WATS    AMD    MEANS. 

Considered  iu  Committee. 

(In  the  Committee.) 

Resolvsit,   That,   towatds  making    good   tba 

passed,  and     Supply  granted  to  Her  Majesty  for  the  Service 

3     ■   •        of   the  year  ending  on  the  Slet  day  of  March 

■"  ""flminis-     ,gj,^_  ^^^  j^^j  jj(  £26,448,207  be  gmnW.1  o  "    " 


tered.     They  did  not  stand  alone  on  the  ■  the  Consolidated  Fund  of  the  United  Kingdom. 
Merionethshire  Scheme,  because  they  had  '  — (.^ir  J.  T.  Jlibheri.) 


the  Cardiganshire  Scheme,which  actually  ' 
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liesolutloD 
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t»  be  rcporled  To-morrow. 
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Adjournment. 
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Adjournment, 
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SAVINGS   BANKS  BILL.-CNo.  292.) 
As  amended,  considered. 

A  Clause  (Proof  that  bank  is  a  post 
office  savings  bank,) — (Mr,  A.  Morlei/y) 
— ^brought  up,  and  read  the  first  and 
second  time,  and  added. 

An  Amendment  made. 

Bill  read  the  third  time,  and  passed. 

LABOUR  DISPUTES  (ARBITRATION) 
BILL.— (No.  308.) 

Order  for  Second  Beading  read,  and 
discharged. 

Bill  withdrawn. 

CONSPIRACY  AND  BREACH  OF  THE 
PEACE  BILL.— (No.  208.) 

Order  for  Second  Reading  read,  and 
discharged. 

Bill  withdrawn. 

VACCINATION  BILL.— (No.  856.) 

Order  for  Second  Reading  read,  and 
discharged. 

Bill  withdrawn. 

REGISTRATION   OF  ELECTORS  AMEND- 
MENT  BILL.— (No.  216.) 

Order  for  Committee  read,  and  dis- 
charged. 

Bill  withdrawn. 

REGISTRATION  OF  VOTERS  (SCOTLAND) 
AMENDMENT  BILL.-(No.  216.) 

Order  for  resuming  Adjourned  Debate 
on  Second  Reading  [26th  April]  read, 
and  discharged. 

Bill  withdrawn. 

ESTABLISHED  CHURCH  (WALES)  BILL. 

(No.  226.) 

Order  for  Second  Reading  read,  and 
discharged. 

Bill  withdrawn. 

LIQUOR    TRAFFIC    (LOCAL     CONTROL) 
BILL.— (No.  233.) 


POLLING  DISTRICTS  (LANCASHIRE). 

Copy  presented,— of  Order  made  bj 
the  County  Council  for  the  County 
Palatine  of  Lancaster  re-dividing  the 
Heywood  Parliamentary  Division  into 
Polling  Districts  [by  Act]  ;  to  lie  upon 
the  Table. 

PRISONS  (IRELAND). 

Copy  presented,— of  Fifteenth  Report 
of  the  General  Prisons  Board  (Irelaiid), 
1892-3  [by  Command]  ;  to  lie  upon  the 
Table. 

ARMY    (ROYAL    MILITARY    ACADEMY, 

WOOLWICH). 

Copy  presented,— of  Report  of  the 
Board  of  Visitors  for  1893  [by  Com- 
mand] ;  to  lie  upon  the  Table. 

ARMY    (ROYAL     MILITARY    COLLEGE, 

SANDHURST). 
Copy  presented,— of  Report   of   the 
Board  of  Visitors   for    1893    [by  Com- 
mand] ;  to  lie  upon  the  Table. 

ARMY    MEDICAL    STAFF    (EFFECTIVE 
AND  NON-EFFECTIVE  VOTES). 

Return  presented, — relative  thereto 
[Address  5th  September  ;  Mr.  Bartley]  ; 
to  lie  upon  the  Table. 

NAVY  (LOSS  OF  H.M.S.  "VICTORIA"). 
Copy  presented, — of  Minutes  of  Pro- 
ceedings at  a  Court-Martial,  held  on 
board  H.M.S.  Hibemia,  at  Malta,  be- 
tween the  17th  and  27th  July  1893, 
relative  to  the  loss  of  H.M.S.  l^ctoria 
[by  Command]  ;  to  lie  upon  the  Table. 

TRANSMISSION   OF    SEAMEN'S  WAGES. 

Copy  presented, — of-  Report  of  the 
Committee  appointed  to  consider  the 
question  of  the  extension,  to  Ports 
Abroad  within  Home  Trade  limits,  of 
the  arrangements  now  in  force  in  the 
United  Kingdom  for  the  transmission  of 
Seamen's  Wages ;  together  with  Minutes 
of  Evidence,  Appendices,  and  Index  [by 
Command]  ;  to  He  upon  the  Table. 

ADJOURNMENT. 

Motion  made,  and  Question,  '^  That 
this    House    do    now    adjourn," — {Mr. 


Order  for  Second  Reading  read,  and    Marjoribanks^)— put j  and  agreed  to. 

discharged.  j 

House  adjourned  at  ten  minutes 


Bill  withdrawn. 


after  Two  o'clock. 


\ 


\- 
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HOUSE       OF       LORDS, 
Tuesday^  19th  September  1893, 


LIGHT  RAILWAYS  (IRELAND)  BILL. 

(No.  269.) 

SECOND    READING. 

Order  of  the  Day  for  the  Second  Read- 
iDg,  read. 

The  LORD  PRESIDENT  of  the 
COUNCIL  AND  SECRETARY  of 
STATE  for  INDIA  (The  Earl  of 
Kimberley),  iu  moving  the  Second 
Reading,  said,  this  was  a  Money  Bill, 
and  very  urgent. 

Moved,  "That  the  Bill  be  now  read  2^" 
The  Earl  of  Kimherley,) 

Motion  agreed  to ;  Bill  read  2*  ac- 
cordingly ;  Committee  negatived  ;  then 
(Standing  Order  No.  XXXIX.  having 
been  dispensed  with)  Bill  read  3*,  and 
passed. 

CHAIRMAN  OF  COMMITTEES. 

Moved,  "  That  the  Lord  President 
{E^  Kimberley)  do  take  the  Chair  in  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  House  this  day,  in 
the  absence  of  the  Earl  of  Morley." — 
(The  Lord  Rosebery  {E,  Bosebery) )  ; 
agreed  to. 

MERCHANT  SHIPPING  BILL. 

Message  from  the  Commons  That 
they  have  come  to  the  following  Resolu- 
tion, viz.,  "  That  it  is  expedient  that  the 
Merchant  Shipping  Bill  be  committed  to 
a  Joint  Committee  of  Lords  and  Com- 
mons," and  to  desire  their  Lordships  con- 
currence thereto  :  The  said  Message  to 
be  taken  into  consideration  on  Friday 
next. 


LAW  OF  COMMONS  AMENDMENT  BILL 
[H.L.].— (No.  238.) 

Returned  from  the  Commons   agreed 
to. 

MADRAS   AND    BOMBAY   ARMIES   BILL 
[H.L.].-(No.    (ifi.) 

Returned   from  the  Commons   agreed 
to,  with  Amendments. 

VOL.  XVII.  [fourth  series.] 


PUBLIC     AUTHORITIES    PROTECTION 

BILL  [H.L]. 
Returned   from   the  Commons  agreed 
to,  with  Amendments. 

SALE  OF  GOODS  BILL  [h.l.]. 
Returned  from   the   Commons  agreed 
to,  with  Amendments. 

FERTILISERS  AND  FEEDING  STUFFS 
BILL.— (No.  263.) 
Returned  from  the  Commons  with  the 
Amendments  agreed  to,  with  Amend- 
ments: The  said  Amendments  considered 
(on  Motion),  and  agreed  to. 

BUSINESS  OF  THE  HOUSE. 
Moved,  "That  Standing  Order  No. 
XXXIX.  be  considered  in  order  to  its 
being  dispensed  with  for  this  day's 
Sitting."  —  (The  Lord  President  (E. 
Kimberley)  )  ;  agreed  to. 

METROPOLIS  MANAGEMENT  (PLUM- 
STEAD  AND  HACKNEY)  BILL. 
House  in  Committee  (according  to 
Order)  :  Bill  reported  without  Amend- 
ment :  Standing  Committee  negatived  : 
Then  (Standing  Order  No.  XXXIX. 
having  been  dispensed  with)  Bill  read  3% 
and  passed. 

EXPIRING  LAWS  CONTINUANCE  BILL. 
Read  1*  :  Then  (Standing  Order  No. 
XXXIX.  having  been  dispensed  with) 
Bill  read  2^ ;  Committee  negatived  ; 
Bill  read  3%  and  passed. 

SAVINGS   BANKS   BILL. 
Brought  from  the  Commons  ;    rea<l  !•,  , 
and  to  be  printed. — (No.  272.) 

SEA    FISHERIES    REGULATION  (SCOT- 
LAND) BILL. 

Brought  from  the  Commons  ;  read  1% 
and  to  be  printed. — (No.  273.) 

Hoasc  atljourncd  at  twenty  minutes  past 

Three  o'clock,  to  Friday  next, 

Eleven  o'clock. 
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HOUSE      OF     COMMONS, 

Tuesday y  19 th  September  1893. 


INDIAN  CANTONMENTS. 
Mr.  STANSFELD  (Halifax)  ;  With 
your  permission,  Sir,  I  should  like  to  put 
a  question  as  to  the  order  of  our  Pro- 
ceedings. I  have  been  proposing  to  move 
the  Adjournment  of  the  House  to-night,  in 
order  to  call  attention  to  a  definite 
matter  of  urgent  public  importance — 
namely,  the  immediate  duty  of  Her 
Majesty's  Government  with  regard  to 
certain  practices  in  Indian  Cantonments, 
as  being  in  my  view  contrary  to  the 
Resolution  of  the  House  of  Commons  of 
June  15,  1888.  I  notice  to  day  for  the 
first  time — having  been  absent  from  town 
— that  there  appears  on  the  Paper  a 
Notice  of  Motion  by  the  hon.  Baronet 
the  Member  for  the  Kingston  Division 
(Sir  R.  Temple),  who  proposes  to  draw 
attention  more  or  less,*  though  not  en- 
tirely so,  to  the  same  subject,  but  with- 
out assigning  any  definite  occasion  or 
date.  I  wish  to  ask  you,  Sir,  whether  I 
shall  be  in  Order  in  making  the  Motion  I 
had  proposed  ? 

•Mr.  speaker  :  I  also  noticed  the 
Motion  which  stands  in  the  name  of  the 
hon.  Baronet,  and  it  would  clearly  act  as 
a  block  upon  the  Motion  of  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  if  the  latter  had  pro- 
posed to  move  Jiis  Resolution  to-day. 
Unless  the  hon.  Baronet  removes  that 
block,  it  will  not  be  competent  for  the 
right  lion.  Gentleman  to  move  the  Ad- 
jourumeiit,  even  to-morrow.  If  there  be 
a  legitimate  occasion  on  which  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  may  take  that  course,  it 
will  bo  on  the  Question  that  I  leave  the 
Chair  on  going  into  Committee  on  the 
Indian  Budget.  That  is  the  state  of  the 
case. 

Mr.  WALTER  M'LAREN (Cheshire, 
Crewe)  :  Would  it  be  possible  for  the 
House  to  discuss  this  question  on  the 
Indian  Budget  without  a  Motion  ? 

•Mr.  SPEAKER:  No;  I  do  not 
think  that  would  be  in  Order.  The  right 
hon.  Gentleman  asked  me  whether  the 
fact  that  no  day  had  been  given  for  the 
discussion  of  the  Motion  by  the  hon. 
Baronet  precluded  the  bringing  forward  I 


of  his  own  proposition.  It  is  constantlj 
held  that  a  Motion  which  is  dowD 
on  the  Paper,  but  for  which  no 
day  has  been  fixed,  acts  as  a  block  on 
the  discussion  of  the  question  with  which 
it  deals  before  the  date  at  which  it  is 
ultimately  proposed  to  take  the  Motion 
on  the  Paper. 

Mr.  WALTER  M'LAREN  :  If  the 
hon.  Baronet  would  withdraw  his  Motion 
at  the  end  of  Question  time,  I  presume 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  the  Member  for 
Halifax  could  go  on  with  his  Motion  ? 

•Mr.  speaker  :  The  Motion  of  the 
hon.  Baronet  cannot  be  moved  to-daj. 
It  would  come  on  to-morrow,  on  the 
Motion  that  I  leave  the  Chair. 

Sir  J.  GORST  (Cambridge  Uni- 
versity)  :  As  this  is  a  matter  connected 
with  the  administration  of  the  Indian 
Budget,  would  it  not  be  in  Order  to 
make  speeches  upon  it,  and  to  discuss  it 
when  the  Indian  Budget  is  under  con- 
sideration without  any  definite  Motion  ? 
•Mr.  SPEAKER:  That  would  be 
anticipating  the  discussion  to  which  the 
Notice  on  the  Paper  relates. 

Mr.  STANSFELD  :  I  do  not  quite 
understand  whether  I  should  have  been 
in  Order  in  moving  the  Adjournment 
of  the  House  for  the  purpose  I  intended 
if  the  hon.  Member  for  Kingston  had  not 
put  a  Notice  on  the  Paper. 

•Mr.  speaker  :  That  raises  another 
part  of  the  question.  I  think  that  as  a 
legitimate  opportunity  for  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  to  take  occurs  on  the  Question 
that  I  now  leave  the  Chair,  it  would  not 
be  permissible  for  him  to  raise  the  question 
on  the  Motion  for  an  Adjournment  of  the 
House,  the  more  especially  as  only  a 
short  time — only  a  few  hours — will 
elapse  before  the  subject  can  be  legiti- 
mately discussed  in  the  ordinary  way. 

Mr.  J.  STUART  (Shoreditcb, 
Hoxton)  :  I  beg  to  give  notice  that  next 
Session  I  will  call  attention  to  the  Report 
laid  on  the  Table  of  this  House  by  the 
Departmental  Committee  respecting  can- 
tonments in  India,  and  move  a  Resolution. 

QUE  STIOXS. 


ANTHRAX. 

Mr.    THORNTON    (Clapham)    (for 

Mr.      Macdona,     Southward,     Rother- 

hithe)  :   I  beg  to  ask  the  President  of 

the  Local    Government   Board  whether 
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he  18  aware  that  a  boj  in  Webb's  Horse 
Hair  Bedding  Factory,  Worcester,  died 
aboat  a  fortnight  since  from  anthrax, 
caught  in  handling  horse  hair  which  was 
imported  from  Russia  through  Antwerp  ; 
and  whether  he  can  take  anj  steps  to 
guard  against  the  danger  thus  shown  to 
exist  ? 

The  president  of  the  LOCAL 
GOVERNMENT  BOARD  (Mr.  H.  H. 
Fowler,  Wolverhampton,  E.)  :  The  re- 
port of  the  proceedings  at  the  inquest  on 
the  case  in  question   has  been   brought 
under  my  attention.     The  verdict  of  the 
jury    was    that    the    death    was    from 
anthrax.     It  appeared  from  the  evidence 
that  the  bales  of  horsehair,  unopened  and 
whole,    were    thrown    into    tanks    and 
boiled  forthree  or  four  hours ;  and,  accord- 
ing to  the  evidence  of  one  of  the  owners 
of  the  works,  further  means  of  disinfec- 
tion are  proposed.     The  jury  suggested 
that  representations  should  be  made  in 
favour  of  some  means  of  disinfecting  the 
bales  before  sending  them  to  England, 
but  I  am  advised  that  no  reliance  could 
be  placed  on  such  means  of  disinfection 
as    would    be   practised   at  the  ports  of 
Eastern  Europe,  &c.,  whence  the  hair  is 
mostly  exported.   If  such  processes  super- 
seded the  precautions  now  taken   there 
would  be  greater  danger  than  is  now  the 
case. 


VACCINATION. 
Mr.  HOPWOOD  (Lancashire,  S.E., 
Middleton)  :  I  beg  to  ask  the  Secretary 
to  the  Local  Government  Board  whether 
he  is  aware  of  the  distribution  of  a 
pamphlet,  entitled  Facts  Concerning 
Vaccination  for  Heads  of  Families, 
which  bears  upon  the  first  page  the 
words  "  Revised  by  the  Local  Govern- 
ment Board,  and  issued  with  their  sanc- 
tions" ;  and  whether  it  was  revised  and 
sanctioned  as  stated  ;  and,  if  not,  whe- 
ther the  Board  will  request  the  pub- 
lishers of  the  Facts,  4*c.,  to  drop  the 
statement  of  the  sanction  and  revision  by 
the  Board  ? 

•The  SECRETARY  to  the  LOCAL 
GOVERNMENT  BOARD  (Sir  W. 
Foster,  Derby,  Ilkeston)  :  I  find  that 
about  nine  years  ago  the  pamphlet  referred 
to  was  forwarded  to  the  Local  Govern- 
ment Board  by  the  National  Health 
Society,  and  that  at  that  time  a  few 
corrections  and  additions  were  suggested 
on  behalf  of  the  Board.    The  Board  have 


no  information  as  to  the  present  distribu- 
tion of  the  pamphlet. 

Mb.  HOPWOOD  :  I  asked  whether 
it  is  sanctioned  and  revised  by  the  Local 
Government  Board  in  the  shape  in  which 
my  hon.  Friend  has  seen  it  ? 

•Sir  W.  foster  :  The  only  thing 
that  was  done  was  to  make  corrections 
and  additions,  which  were  made  in  the 
Office  by  one  of  the  officials  of  the  Local 
Government  Board.  There  is  no  sanction 
and  no  revision  by  the  Board  as  a 
Board. 

Mr.  HOPWOOD  :  Although  it  is  so 
stated  on  the  face  of  it  ? 

[No  answer.] 

Mr.  HOPWOOD :  I  beg  to  ask  the 
Secretary  to  the  Local  Government 
Board  whether  he  will  produce  the  Re- 
port of  Dr.  Ballard  on  the  case  of  Emily 
Maud  Child,  of  Leeds,  an  infant  who 
was  found  by  a  verdict  of  a  Coroner's 
Jury,  on  medical  evidence,  to  have  died 
of  syphilis  inoculated  by  vaccination  ; 
has  his  attention  been  called  to  the  fact 
that  Dr.  Ballard's  Report  denied  the 
fact,  and  left  it  to  be  inferred  that  the 
syphilis  came  from  her  parents,  but  that, 
on  further  inquiry  by  a  medical  authority 
sent  down  by  the  Royal  Commission,  it 
was  found  that  there  was  no  foundation 
for  the  imputation  on  the  parents  ;  and 
will  he  explain  why  Dr.  Ballard  did  not 
attend  and  give  evidence  before  the 
Royal  Commission  on  Vaccination,  as 
promised  by  the  late  President  of  the 
Local  Government  Board  ? 

•Sir  W.  foster  :  As  was  stated  in 
the  House  by  the  late  President  of  the 
Local  Government  Board,  the  Reports 
of  the  Inspectors  of  the  Department  in 
cases  such  as  the  one  referred  to  are  re- 
garded as  confidential,  and  it  would  be 
contrary  to  the  practice  of  the  Board  to 
give  publicity  to  them.  The  Report  of 
Dr.  Ballard  was  submitted  to  the  Royal 
Commission  on  Vaccination,  and,  as  the 
Board  understand,  it  has  been  considered 
by  them,  and  the  case  has  been  the  sub- 
ject of  further  inquiry  by  examination  of 
witnesses  and  otherwise.  The  Board  are 
not  aware  of  the  conclusions  which  have 
been  arrived  at  by  the  Commission  on  the 
subject.  Dr.  Ballard  did  not  arrive  in 
Leeds  until  after  the  child  had  been 
buried.  The  medical  men  who  attended 
the  child  were  of  opinion  that  she  had 
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died  of  syphilis,  and  Dr.  Ballard 
accepted  provisionally  their  judgment  in 
the  matter.  His  attention  was  first 
directed  to  ascertaining  whether  syphilis 
had  been  conveyed  to  the  child  in  the 
process  of  vaccination,  but  he  could  find 
no  evidence  that  this  was  the  case.  In 
this  way  it  may  be  considered  that  it  was 
left  to  be  inferred  that  the  syphilis  of 
the  child,  if  syphilis  it  was,  had  been 
congenital.  A  member  of  the  Royal 
Commii^sion  who  is  accepted  in  scientific 
circles  as  the  hitjhest  authoritv  on  the 
subject  arrived  at  the  conclusion  which 
he  has  published — that  the  death  was 
not  attributable  to  syphilis,  and  that  the 
child  was  entirely  free  from  that  disease. 
The  case  will  no  doubt  be  referred  to  in 
the  Report  of  the  Commission,  and  the 
conclusion  at  which  they  arrive  with 
regard  to  it  stated.  Dr.  Ballard  lias  been 
most  anxious  to  give  evidence  before  the 
Commission,  ])ut  unfortunately,  owing  to 
a  most  serious  illness,  ho  has  been  unable 
to  leave  his  house  in  Chester  for  many 
months. 

Mk.  HOPWOOD  :  Has  Dr.  Ballard 
been  ill  for  the  last  two  years  ? 

Sir  W.  foster  :  He  has  been  ill, 
1  know,  for  manv  months  past. 

Mr.  HOPWOOD  :  Perhaps  the  hon. 
Gentleman  will  answer  me  one  more 
question.  He  says  these  Reports  are 
confidential.  Is  he  aware  that  the 
answer  given  by  Mr.  Ritchie  in  this 
House  conveyed  an  imputation  on  the 
parents  that  they  had  suffered  from 
syphilis,  and  does  not  that,  in  my  hon. 
Friend's  judgment,  release  him  from  con- 
sidering this  Report  as  confidential  ? 

Sir  \V.  foster  :  I  cannot  take  the 
view  my  hon.  Friend  does.  I  regard  the 
Report  as  confidential. 

TlIK  CHOLERA. 
Colonel  HOWARD  VI>TENT 
(Sheffield,  Central)  :  I  beg  to  ask  the 
President  of  the  Local  Government 
Board  if,  having  regard  to  the  great  loss 
and  inconvenience  entailed  on  the  ship- 
ping interest,  seamen,  ocean  passengers, 
and  all  connected  therewith,  bv  reason  of 
exaggerated  Press  rumours  respecting  the 
prevalence  of  cholera  in  Great  Britain 
and  consequent  unnecessary  quarantine 
restrictions  on  British  ships  in  foreign 
ports,  he  is  in  a  position  to  inform  the 
House  officially  whether  there  is  any 
foundation  for  imputing   a  general  epi- 
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demic  of  Asiatic  cholera  in  any  part  of 
the  United  Kingdom,  and  partieularlj  at 
the  Port  of  Southampton  ;  and  if  his 
medical  advisers  consider  that  there  ia 
the  slightest  danger  of  infection  from 
cholera  in  England  on  board  a  ship  with 
a  clean  bill  of  health  in  that  regard  14 
days  at  sea  from  Great  Britain  ? 

Mr.  H.  H.  FOWLER  :  With  the  ex- 
ception of  three  or  four  ports  on  the 
Eastern  coast,  all  the  ports  of  Great 
Britain  have  been  throughout  the  year 
absolutely  free  from  cholera,  and  the 
Local  Government  Board  do  not  consider 
that  there  is  any  foundation  for  imputing 
a  general  epidemic  of  Asiatic  cholera  in 
any  part  of  the  United  Kingdom.  We 
are  not  aware  of  any  case  of  cholera  at 
the  Port  of  Southampton.  The  medical 
advisers  of  the  Board  are  clearly  of 
opinion  that  there  is  no  danger  of  infec- 
tion from  cholera  on  board  a  ship  which 
has,  since  leaving  a  British  port,  been  at 
sea  for  1 4  days,  and  has  been  free  from 
cholera  and  choleraic  diarrhoea. 

COMPULSORY  RE-VACCINATION. 

Mk.  HOPWOOD  :  I  beg  to  ask  the 
Secretary  to  the  Local  Government 
Board  whether  any,  and,  if  so,  what, 
statutory  power  is  given  by  the  Vacci- 
nation Acts  to  Boards  of  Guardians, 
Superintendents  of  Lunatic  Asylums, 
Governors  of  Gaols,  the  Local  Govern- 
ment Board,  or  any  other  Authority,  to 
compulsorily  re- vaccinate  paupers  tem- 
porarily under  their  control  when  such 
paupers  do  not  apply  for  re-vaccination  ; 
and  whether  the  cost  of  re-vaccinating 
pauper  lunatics  who  do  not  apply  for  re- 
vaccination  can  be  lawfully  charged 
against  the  poor  rates  of  the  district  in 
which  the  lunatic  asvlum,  in  which 
they  are  detained,  may  happen  to  be 
situated  ? 

Mk.  PIERPOINT  (Warrington)  : 
Perbaps  the  hon.  Gentleman  will  also 
inform  the  House  whether  he  believes 
tbat  an  opinion  against  vaccination  given 
bv  a  lunatic  is  of  any  value  ? 

'  SiK  W.  FOSTER  :  The  Vaccination 
Acts  contain  no  provision  as  to  compul- 
sory re-vaccination.  If  a  pauper  lunatic 
is  re- vaccinated  by  the  Public  Vaccinator 
in  whose  district  he  is  resident,  and  such 
re-vaccination  is  performed  in  accordance 
with  the  provisions  of  the  Vaccination 
Acts  and  the  Orders  as  to  the  duties  of 
Public  Vaccinators,  the  Public  Vaccinator 
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would  be  eutitled  to  a  fee  for  the  opera- 1 
tion  if  successful,  and  such  fee  would  he 
payable  out  of  the  poor  rate.     I  do  not 
think    that  the  supplementary  question 
requires  any  reply. 

Mh.  HOPWOOD:  Do  I  understand 
the  hon.  Gentleman  to  say  there  is  no 
power  to  compel  re- vaccination  at  all  ? 

Sir  W.  foster  :  No  statutory 
power. 

TRALEE  AND  DINGLE  RAILWAY. 

Sir  T.  ESMONDE  (Kerry,  W.)  :  I 
beg  to  ask  the  Secretary  to  the  Treasury 
if  he  will  state  what  answer  has  been 
received  from  the  Irish  Board  of  Works 
to  the  communications  he  has  addressed  to 
them  upon  the  subject  of  the  Tralee  and 
Din^^le  Railway  ;  and  whether  the  Board 
of  Works  have  as  yet  appointed  anyone 
to  conduct  the  promised  inquiry  ;  if  so, 
whether  he  can  give  the  name  of  the 
gentleman  selected  to  conduct  the  inquiry, 
and  his  qualifications,  and  state  when  the 
investigation  will  take  place  ? 

The  secretary  to  the  TREA- 
SURY (Sir  J.  T.  Hibbert,  Oldham)  : 
The  Board  of  Works  have  made  a  most 
careful  and  valuable  Report  on  the  sub- 
ject of  the  Tralee  and  Dingle  Railway, 
and,  on  the  Board^s  recommendation,  the 
Treasury  have  authorised  the  appoint- 
ment of  Mr.  James  Barton,  M.I.C.E.,  to 
conduct  the  inquiry,  and  have  asked  that 
it  may  be  undertaken  with  as  little  delay 
as  possible. 

CARDIFF  SAVINGS  BANK. 

Mr.  ho  well  (Bethnal  Green,  N.E.) : 
I  beg  to  ask  the  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer whether  he  can  inform  the  House 
if  the  liquidation  as  regards  the  Cardiff 
Savings  Bank  is  completed  ;  whether  the 
last  and  final  dividend  is  paid,  or  when  it 
is  to  be  paid  to  the  depositors  ;  whether 
the  offer  of  the  Marquess  of  Bute  was 
accepted  to  contribute  enough  to  repay 
all  deposits  to  Friendly  and  Charitable 
Societies  ;  and,  if  so,  have  the  amounts 
been  paid  ;  and  whether  he  can  state  to 
the  House  the  total  cost  of  the  liquida- 
tion, inclusive  of  the  Law  costs,  and  what 
amount  of  the  latter  has  been  paid  by  the 
Treasury? 

The  chancellor  op  the  EX- 
CHEQUER (Sir  W.  Harcourt,  Derby): 
I  am  informed  by  the  solicitors  to  the 
liquidator  that  the  liquidatiou  cannot  be 
completed  until    after    the   Long  Vaca- 


tion. It  is  anticipated  by  the  liquidator 
that,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the 
Court,  the  final  dividend  may  be  paid 
some  time  in  November.  The  liquidator 
states  that  he  has  obtained  the  sanction 
of  the  Court  to  accept,  and  has  accepted, 
the  offer  made  by  the  Marquess  of  Bute. 
The  amount  payable  will  be  sent  to  the 
liquidator  for  distribution  at  the  proper 
time.  The  approximate  cost  of  the 
liquidation  up  to  the  presenj;  date  is 
£8,300.  During  the  earlier  part  of  the 
proceedings  legal  costs  to  the  amount  of 
£2,447  10s.  3d  were  paid  by  the  Treasury 
Solicitor. 

COLLECTORSHIPS   OF  CUSTOMS. 

Mr.  THEOBALD  (Essex,  Romford)  : 
I  beg  to  ask  the  Secretary  to  the  Treasury 
whether  he  will  state  how  far  the  recom- 
mendation contained  in  the  Treasury 
Minute  of  24th  March,  1891,  authorising 
an  extension  of  the  system  previously 
prevailing  of  appointing  surveyors  to 
Collectorships  of  Customs,  has  been  acted 
upon,  and  whether  the  number  so  pro- 
moted will  bear  comparison  with  the 
number  of  similar  promotions  for  a  like 
period  prior  to  the  issue  of  the  said 
Minute  ? 

Sir  J.  T.  HIBBERT  :  The  recom- 
mendation contained  in  the  Treasury 
Minute  will  not  be  lost  sight  of,  but  no 
suitable  opportunity  has  occurred  since 
that  Minute  was  published  which,  in  the 
opinion  of  the  Board  of  Customs,  would 
have  warranted  the  selection  of  a  sur- 
veyor in  preference  to  a  collector  in  the 
ordinary  lino  of  promotion. 

CONTEMPT  OF  COURT  IN  IRELAND. 

Mr.  MAGUIRE  (Clare,  W.)  :  I  beg 
to  ask  the  Chief  Secretary  to  the  Lord 
Lieutenant  of  Ireland  if  he  would  state 
how  long  has  Michael  Fetherstoue,  of 
Ballintobber,  County  Roscommon,  been 
confined  in  Sligo  for  contempt  of  Court 
for  retaking  possession  of  his  holding ; 
whether  a  settlement  has  been  come  to 
in  respect  to  the  holding  in  consequence 
of  the  dispute  regarding  which  the  im- 
prisonment took  place ;  and  whether, 
under  these  circumstances,  there  is  any 
reason  for  his  further  detention  ? 

The  chief  SECRETARY  fob 
IRELAND  (Mr.  J.  Morley,  Newcastle- 
upon-Tyne)  :  Fetherstoue  has  been  de- 
tained in  prison  for  contempt  of  Court 
since  May  3  last,  and  I  understand  it  is 
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tnie    that    withiu  the  last  few   days  a  .nurw  ,7.-^  .«TXT.mT^vTo 
<iof»i<,.»».,»  !,„„  !,„„          •      I     »  •                 ,.                    ARMY  EXAMINATIONS, 
settlement  has  beeu  arrived  at  in  respect        ,,      ,.r./-,T^rT  .  ^r /»t  t>         /•  .iv 
of  the  holding  for  the  retaking  possession  ,,  ^^1  WICKHAM  (Hants,  Petersfield) 
of  which  he  is  now  detained  in  custody,  (for  Mr.  Jefkkets,  Hants.  Basingstoke)  : 
The  discharge  of  prisoners  in  contempt  \J^S  *«  »«^  * '«  hecretery  of  State  for 
cases— which  is  not  a  matter  in  which  >^ar  whether  the  Committee  recently  ap- 
the  Executive  can  interfere— is  alwuvs  P'!"*!^  to  inquire  into  the  examinations 
dealt  with  by  the  Judge  who  makes  the  ''.^'^  foradmissionto  the  Army  have  made 
order  of  committal,  and  I  have  no  doubt  their  Keport  -whether  he  can  now  stete 
the  Receiver  who  arranged  the  settlement  **»«  .'^^tails   of  the  future  examinationa 
in   the   present   case  will  consider  it  his  ^'""  ^''«  ^^'^J  '  a"*!  whether,  for  the  con- 
duty  to  bring  the  matter  under  the  notice  ^en'euce   of    candidates,   he  will   make 
of  the  Judse  these  details  publicly  known  as  soon  as 

possible  ? 

CHOLERA  AND  THE    IMPORTATION   OF        The   FINANCIAL    SECRETARY 

BAGS.  TO  THE  WAR  OFFICE  (Mr.  Woodall, 

Mr.  THORNTON  (for  Mr.  Uxc-  Hanley) :  The  Committee  appointed  to 
DONA)  :  I  beg  to  ask  the  President  of  the  i°q\"'-e  i"to  examinations  for  admission 
T  /  r^  T^  ,  .  .  ,  .  to  the  Army  has  not  yet  reported.  Re- 
Local  Government  Board  whether  his  gelations  concerning  the  examinatioDS 
attention  has  been  called  to  a  letter  in  for  the  future  are,  as  I  stated  last  night. 
The  Morning  Post  of  the  1 5th  instant,  in  the  hands  of  the  printer,  and  will 
signed   F.  Taylor  Sirason,  physician,  a  shortly  be  issued. 

specialist  upon   microbes,   in    which   he        Mr.  WICKHAM  (for Mr.  Jeffreys): 

states  that,  from   personal   knowledge  of  l}""^  \^  ""f^  V^^  Secretary  of  State  for 

other  disease  germs,  he  is  of  opinion  that  !^  ^^  whether  he  is  aware  that  some  of 

rags  might  occasion  cholera,  and   is  sure  the  candidates  for  the  Army  at  present  in 

may  convey  other    loathsome  diseases;  Sandhurst  College   habitually  use   eye- 

and  whether  he  will  take  steps  to  ascer-  ^i^^^^^  '  whether  some  medica   examiners 

tain  the  opinion  held  by  medical  men  in  ^^^^  candidates  the  use  of  glasses  when 

England    upon    this  subject,  so  that  it  testing  their  sight;  whether  in  the  recent 

can   be   seen    whether   English    medical  caseof  the  rejection  of  G.  M^lcholson  for 

opinion  is  in  harmony  with  that  expressed  ^^^^  ^™>^  ^,°  *^^^^""^  ^^  ""  «^\g^^  *\®^^^  ^^ 

by  the  Dresden  Conference  upon  this  im-  ^^^  ,^>'^   ^\  ?"^^^^!  examiner  had  re- 

portant  matter  ?  ^"^^^  *^  ^^^^  "^^  eyesight  by  means  of  a 

ghiss ;  and    what    are    the    instructions 

Mr.  H.  II.    FOWLER  :  I  have  seen  under  which  the  medical  examiners  con- 

tho  letter  in  The  Morning  Po5/ to  which  tlnct  these  examinations  ? 
the  hon.  Member  refers.     I  can   only,  in        ^^"-  WOODALL  :  It  is  probable  that 

,^„i„   „„     ,  1    *  T   I  -1  1  some   gentlemen  at    Sandhurst  do  wear 

reply,  sav  wliat  1    iiave  said   on  several  ,  °         ^ 

^   .       "^  .  ,  ,,  eyeglasses.  In  some  eases  it  is  necessary 

previous    occasions,   that  in    all  matters  ^^  ^^^^   gj^^^^g  ^^^  ^^sting  candidates,  in 

connected  with  the  encroachment  of  order  to  determine  the  nature  and  degree 
cholera  in  this  country  the  Local  Go-  of  defective  vision.  The  Regulations 
vernment  Board  act,  and  intend  to  con-  require  that  a  candidate  shall  be  able  to 
tinue  to  act,  on  the  advice  of  the  Medical  go  through  certain  tests  of  eyesight 
Officers  of  the  Board  ;  and  if  any  medical  without  glasses,  and  in  these  Mr.  Nichol- 
man  has  any  doubts  concerning  the  son  failed.  The  examination  is  con- 
action  of  the  Board,  I  would  suggest  that  ducted  under  instructions  laid  down  in 
he  should  write  direct  to  the  Local  Go-  the  Medical  Regulations,  Paragraphs 
vernment  Board,  where  his  communica-  777  to  780. 
tion  will  receive  the  most  careful  atten- 
tion. It  is  not  for  me  to  differ  from  the  THE  COLLIERY  RIOTS, 
expert  advice  that  has  been  given  to  the  Mr.  DODD  (Essex,  Maldon)  :  I  beg  to 
Department,  especially  as  that  advice  is  ask  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Home 
concurred  in  by  my  Colleague,  the  Secre-  Department  if  he  has  considered  the  effect 
tary  to  the  Local  Government  Board,  of  the  verdict  given  at  Castleford  by  the 
whose  authority  on  questions  of  public  Coroner's  Jury  in  respect  of  the  death  of 
health  is  widely  recognised.  a  miner,  James  Gibbs,  who  was  shot  bj 
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the  lioldierB  sent  down  into  that  district 
during  the  strike  ;  whether,  in  future,  he 
will,  in  such  cases  where  possible,  send 
additional  police  instead  of  soldiers  ;  if 
he  can  state  what  number  of  police  were 
employed  at  Dohcaster  in  consequence  of 
the  races,  and  what  number  on  the  race- 
course itself ;  whether  it  is  any  cheaper 
for  the  districts  to  employ  Her  Majesty's 
Forces  to  keep  order  than  to  employ  ad- 
ditional police,  and  how  far,  in  each  case, 
the  locality  bears  the  expense ;  whether 
any  official  inquiry  into  the  recent 
unfortunate  occurrences  at  Castle- 
ford  will  be  held  ;  whether,  if  he 
should  be  satisfied  that  the  deceased, 
or  any  of  those  killed  or  injuretl,  were 
innocent  of  rioting,  he  would  take  steps 
to  procure  as  compensation  to  those  de- 
pendent on  them  in  the  case  of  the  killed, 
and  as  compensation  to  themselves  in  the 
case  of  the  wounded,  a  money  payment 
from  the  national  resources  ;  if  he  will 
consider  the  propriety  of,  in  all  cases 
where  life  is  in  this  country  destroyed  by 
the  military  forces  or  by  the  police,  hold- 
ing as  a  matter  of  course  by  some  official 
of  his  Department  an  official  inquiry  into 
the  circumstances  ;  and  if  he  would  con- 
sider the  possibility  of  issuing  general 
instructions  for  the  use  of  the  authorities 
as  to  riots  or  expected  riots,  and  the  duty 
of  such  authorities  in  the  case  thereof  ? 

Mr.  NUSSEY  :  I  beg  to  ask  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  whether  he  is  in  a 
position  to  inform  the  House  as  to  the 
truth  of  the  allegation  that  the  men  who 
lost  their  lives  in  the  recent  occurrences 
at  Featherstone  were  themselves  wholly 
innocent  of  any  share  in  the  disturbances; 
and  whether  he  can  now  state  what  de- 
cision he  has  come  to  with  regard  to 
holding  an  inquiry  into  the  whole 
matter  ? 

The  secretary  of  STATE  for 
THE  HOME  DEPARTMENT  (Mr. 
AsQuiTH,  Fife,  E.)  :  In  answer  to 
the  first  part  of  the  question,  I  have 
to  say  that  the  verdicts  and  the  evidence 
at  the  inquests  upon  both  men  who  met 
their  deaths  on  the  occasion  in  question 
are  at  present  under  my  consideration. 
With  regard  to  the  second  paragraph, 
the  Secretary  of  State,  when  appealed  to, 
always  advises  Local  Authorities  to 
employ  extra  police  from  neighbouring 
districts,  if  possible,  in  preference  to 
soldiers,  and  in  case  of  great  necessity  he 
lends      detachments      of      Metropolitan 


Police.  But  there  are  occasions  when, 
from  the  suddenness  of  the  emergency, 
or  the  character  of  the  disturbance,  it  is 
either  necessary  or  preferable  to  employ 
troops.  In  reply  to  the  third  paragraph, 
I  understand  that  on  September  5,  207 
West  Riding  constables  were  employed 
at  Doncaster,  and  on  the  6th,  267.  The 
majority  of  these  were  apparently  on  the 
racecourse,  or  on  the  different  approaches 
to  it.  Their  employment  was  in  pur- 
suance of  a  long-standing  practice,  and 
the  Chief  Constable  informs  me  tbat  he 
had  no  reason  to  apprehend  a  disturb- 
ance, and  least  of  all  places  at  Feather- 
stone.  (4)  The  whole  cost  of  extra 
police  is  paid  by  the  locality.  When  the 
military  are  employed,  the  statutory  or 
regulated  charges  for  travelling,  billet- 
ing, and  feeding  are  charged  to  Army 
funds,  and  any  extra  expense  is  paid  by 
the  locality.  (6)  If  the  circumstances 
were  such  as  to  justify  the  reading  of 
the  Proclamation  under  the  Riot  Act,  all 
persons  present  were  after  the  Proclama- 
tion under  a  legal  duty  to  disperse.  But 
I  cannot  go  into  this  question  until  I 
have  considered  all  the  evidence.  (5  and 
7)  The  question  whether  there  should 
be  a  further  inquiry  is  engaging  my 
serious  attention.  It  does  not  seem  to 
be  generally  known  that,  except  under 
the  provisions  of  an  Act  of  Parliament, 
no  Government  Department  has  the 
power  to  compel  the  attendance  of  wit- 
nesses or  to  take  evidence  on  oath.  (8) 
I  am  considering  this  question.  But  it 
is  to  be  observed  that  the  difficulty  in 
such  cases  is  not  in  apprehending  the 
law,  but  in  applying  it  with  promptitude 
and  discretion  to  particular  facts. 

•Sir  C.  W.  DILKE  (Gloucester,  Forest 
of  Dean)  :  I  understand  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  to  say  that,  except  under  an 
Act  of  Parliament,  the  Government  has 
no  power  to  secure  the  attendance  of 
witnesses.  Is  it  not  the  fact  that  Com- 
missions of  Inquiry  are  frequently  held 
under  the  Home  Office  in  the  case  of 
riot  without  Acts  of  Parliament  ? 

Mr.  ASQUITH  :  There  have  been 
cases  in  which  Departmental  inquiries 
have  been  held.  My  statement  is  per- 
fectly accurate. 

•Sir  C.  W.  DILKE  :  I  do  not  question 
the  accuracy  of  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man.    I  reallv  wish  for  information. 

Mu.  ASQUITH:  I  have  given  the 
information.     If  a  Departmental  Inquiry 
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is  held  without  an  Act  of  Parliament 
that  would  give  the  body  special  powers. 
No  wituess  who  declines  to  attend  can  he 
compelled  to  be  present,  and  none  of  the 
evidence  to  be  taken  can  be  taken  on 
oath. 

*Mr.  DODD:  Can  the  right,  hon. 
Gentleman  give  us  any  idea  of  the 
relative  cost  to  the  district  of  the  police 
and  soldiers,  or  how  much  cheaper  it  may 
be  to  have  soldiers  rather  than  police  ? 

Mr.  ASQUITH  :  No,  Sir.  I  have 
no  information  of  that  kind. 

AFFAIRS     AT     RIO. 

Mr.  VICARY  GIBBS  (Herts,  St. 
Albans)  (for  Mr.  Baxburt,  Camberwell, 
Peckham)  :  I  beg  to  ask  the  Under 
Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs  if 
proper  steps  are  being  taken  to  protect 
the  interests  of  British  subjects  at  Rio  at 
the  present  critical  juncture  ;  and,  if  so, 
what  steps ;  and  whether  the  mail 
steamers  are  allowed  to  leave  as  usual 
with  letters,  &c.  ? 

Sir  E.  ASHMEAD-BARTLETT 
(Sheffield,  Ecclesall)  :  I  beg  to  ask  the 
hon.  Gentleman  whether  he  can  give  the 
House  information  as  to  the  state  of 
affairs  at  Rio  de  Janeiro,  and  as  to  what 
steps  are  being  taken  by  Her  Majesty's 
Government  to  protect  British  interests 
there  ? 

The  under  SECRETARY  of 
STATE  FOR  FOREIGN  AFFAIRS 
(Sir  E.  Grey,  Northumberland,  Ber- 
wick) :  There  is  nothing  to  add  to  what 
was  stated  in  the  Ilouse  yesterday. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  British 
interests  are  being  protected  as  far  as  it 
is  possible  to  do  so  by  Her  Majesty's 
Minister,  the  Vice  Consul,  and  the  Com- 
manders of  Her  Majesty's  ships  on  the 
spot.  Mr.  Wyndham  reported  by  tele- 
graph on  the  10th  instant  that  mails  and 
passengers  on  British  vessels  would  be 
embarked  and  disembarked  by  Her 
Majesty's  ships.  I  can  give  no  informa- 
tion as  to  the  motives  of  the  revolu- 
tionists or  as  to  the  definite  progress  of 
the  revolution. 

THE  COLOMBO  WATER  SUPPLY. 

Mr.  SCHWANN  (Manchester,  N.)  : 
I  beg  to  ask  the  Under  Secretary  of 
State  for  the  Colonies  whether  he  is 
aware  that  the  Labugarma  main  water 
pipe,  which  conveys  water  to  the  City  of 
Colombo,  is  insufficiently  large  for  the 
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needs  of  the  inhabitants  of  tbJat  port ; 
that  the  Ceylon  Government  constructed 
the  Colombo  Waterworks,  and  by  its 
Ordinance  of  1886  enacted  that  the 
Ceylon  Government  should  furnish  a 
continuance  supply  of  drinking  water  fit 
for  human  consumption  ;  is  be  aware 
that  the  Ceylon  Government  further 
enacted  in  Section  10  that,  for  this  con- 
struction and  maintenance,  the  Colombo 
Municipality  should  pay  annually  for  35 
years  a  sum  of  Rs.  130,000  and  have  the 
right  to  levy  a  water  rate  :  and  will  Her 
Majesty's  Government  now  insist  that 
the  Ceylon  Government  should  fulfil  its 
contract  and  lay  down  any  additional 
piping  necessary  to  furnish  Colombo  with 
a  sufficient  supply  of  water  ? 

The  under  SECRETARY  of 
STATE  FOR  THE  COLONIES  (Mr.  S. 
Buxton,  Tower  Hamlets,  Poplar)  :  Pro- 
posals for  improving  the  water  supply 
are  now  under  the  consideration  of  the 
Secretary  of  State  and  the  Colonial 
Government,  and  will  no  doubt  be  shortly 
carried  out. 

BOY  ENLISTMENT. 
Mr.  CREMER  (Shoreditch,  Hagger- 
ston)  :  I  beg  to  ask  the  Secretary  of 
State  for  the  Home  Department  whether 
his  attention  has  been  called  to  the  fact, 
as  stated  in  The  Star  of  the  7th  instant, 
that  George  Kine,  a  boy  who  is  now  13 
years  of  age,  was  in  March  of  last  year 
charged  at  the  Stratford  Petty  Sessions 
with  playing  truant,  and  sentenced  to  be 
detained  for  four  years  in  the  industrial 
training  ship  Shaftesbury;  that  after 
being  so  detained  for  12  months  he  was, 
without  the  knowledge  of  his  parents  or 
friends,  drafted  into  the  band  of  the  First 
Royal  Warwickshire  Regiment ;  that 
the  boy  has  since  written  several  letters 
to  his  friends  complaining  of  the  way  iu 
which  he  was  entrapped  into  the  Army, 
and  begging  of  them  to  buy  him  out  ; 
whether  he  will  state  what  the  Rule  is 
in  regard  to  the  transference  of  boys 
from  industrial  schools  into  the  Army  ; 
whether,  if  boys  of  tender  age  consent 
to  enter  the  Army,  such  consent  has  to 
be  given  in  the  presence  of  their  parents, 
guardians,  or  friends  ;  and  whether 
bandmasters  or  any  other  person  receive 
a  gratuity  or  fee  for  boys  they  get 
transferred  from  industrial  schools  into 
the  Army  ? 
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Major  RASCH  (Essex,  S.E.)  :  Be- 
fore the  Home  Secretary  answers,  I 
should  like  to  ask  him  whether  or  not 
he  is  aware  that  the  boy  in  question  was 
14  and  not  13,  that  he  was  not  charged 
with  playing  truant,  but  with  stealing, 
and  that  the  Managers  of  these  schools 
have  the  power  of  sending  boys  to  the 
Armv  without  reference  to  the  parents  ? 

Mr.  ASQUITH  :  From  inquiries  I 
have  made  on  this  subject  it  appears  that 
th<^  boy  referred  to  was  committed  for 
frequenting  the  company  of  reputed 
thieves  after  a  previous  conviction  for 
begging.  Before  his  period  of  detention 
had  expired  he  was  enlisted,  at  his  own 
request,  in  the  band  of  the  Warwickshire 
Regiment  at  Aldershot.  This  was  done 
under  the  provisions  of  the  Act  54  and 
55  Vict.,  c.  23,  by  which  the  Managers 
of  a  certified  reformatory  or'  industrial 
school  may  in  the  case  of  an  offender  or 
child  detained  therein,  with  his  own  con- 
sent, dispose  of  him  in  any  trade,  calling, 
or  service,  and  such  disposition  shall  be 
as  valid  as  if  the  Managers  were  his 
parents.  I  have  no  knowledge  of  any 
letters  written  by  the  boy  complaining 
of  the  way  in  which  he  was  entrapped 
into  the  Army,  and  begging  to  be  bought 
out.  If  he  has  written  such  letters  he 
appears  to  have  written  what  was  not 
true.  The  transfer  of  boys  from  indus- 
trial schools  into  trades  or  callings  (in- 
cluding the  Army)  is  regulated  by  the 
Act  above  referred  to.  The  Act  con- 
tains no  reference  to  the  age  at  which  an 
offender  may  give  his  own  consent,  nor 
does  it  require  the  presence  of  the 
parents.  In  my  opinion,  it  should  not  be 
put  in  force  in  the  case  of  children  of 
tender  age.  I  am  making  further  in- 
quiries as  to  the  age  of  the  boy.  I  am 
informed  that  the  bandmaster  receives  a 
fee  of  10s.  for  each  boy  placed  in  a 
military  or  naval  band.  I  confess  I 
think  this  practice  open  to  grave  objec- 
tion, and  I  will  see  if  it  cannot  be 
modified. 

Mr.  CREMER  :  I  should  like  to  ask 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  if  he  will  be 
willing  to  receive  evidence  from  the  boy's 
father  to  the  effect  that  the  boy  was 
bothered  with  questions  from  two  or  three 
officials  to  such  an  extent  that  he  really 
did  not  know  what  they  wanted  him  to 
do  ;  that  they  promised  him  a  week's 
holiday  if  he  answered  yes  ;  that  it  was 
under  the  influence  of  that  promise  he 


so  answered,  and  that  he  has  bitterly 
complained  since  of  having  been  so  en- 
trapped into  the  Army  ? 

Mr.  ASQUITH  :  Yes,  Sir  ;  I  will 
receive  and  consider  any  statement  pro- 
perly authenticated  which  my  hon. 
Friend  likes  to  submit  to  me. 

GOVERNMENT  CONTRACTS. 

Mr.  CREMER  :  I  beg  to  ask  the 
Secretary  of  State  for  War  whether  he 
will  direct  inquiries  to  be  made  concern- 
ing the  allegations  made  by  the  Painters' 
Society  at  Windsor  that  the  wages  whicli 
are  being  paid  by  the  contractor  of  the 
Windsor  Barracks  is  not  in  accordance 
with  the  Resolution  passed  by  the  House 
of  Commons,  13  th  February,  1891  ;  and 
whether,  in  such  inquiry,  evidence  from 
the  Painters'  Society,  concerning  the 
local  rate  of  wages,  will  be  considered  ? 

Mr.  WOODALL  (who  replied)  said, 
the  views  of  the  Painters'  Society  are 
before  the  War  Office  Authorities,  and 
inquiry  is  being  made  into  their  allega- 
tions. 

Mr.  CREMER  :  The  hon.  Gentleman 
has  stated  that  there  is  to  be  an  inquiry. 
Will  the  members  of  the  Painters' 
Society  have  an  opportunity  of  giving 
evidence  as  well  as  the  contractors  ? 

Mr.  WOODALL  :  Yes,  Sir ;  we  shall 
welcome  information  just  as  much  from 
the  Painters'  Society  as  from  the  con- 
tractors. 

the:magistracy. 

Mr.  A.C.MORTON  (Peterborough): 
I  beg  to  ask  the  Secretary  of  State  for 
the  Home  Department  whether  being  a 
subscriber  to  the  United  Kingdom 
Alliance  disqualifies  a  Magistrate  from 
sitting  and  acting  on  the  Licensing 
Bench  at  Brewster  Sessions  ;  and  whether 
subscriptions  to  other  Temperance  Asso- 
ciations, or  membership  of  such  Associa- 
tions, disqualifies  a  Magistrate  from 
sitting  and  acting  on  the  Licensing 
Bench  ? 

Mr.  ASQUITH  :  The  answer  to  both 
questions  is  in  the  negative. 

A  QUESTION  AS  TO  AN  ARREST. 
Captaix  SINCLAIR  (Dumbarton- 
shire) :  I  beg  to  ask  the  Secretary  for 
Scotland  whether  Abraham  Mitchell, 
recently  tried  at  Dumbarton,  who  was 
arrested  in  England  upon  a  warrant 
issued  in  Scotland  at  the  instance  of  the 
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Procurator  Fiscal  aud  not  endorsed  by 
the  English  authorities,  was  accordingly 
brought  to  Dumbarton,  bailed  out  and 
remanded  for  trial,  before  any  authority 
or  sanction  for  these  proceedings  was 
received  from  him  or  from  the  Crown 
Office  ;  aud  whether  such  proceedings 
were  regular  and  usual  ;  and,  if  not, 
whether  he  will  take  steps  to  prevent  the 
recurrence  of  such  irregularities  ? 

The  secretary  for  SCOT- 
LAND (Sir  G.  Trevelyan,  Glasgow, 
Bridgeton)  :  This  question  rather  falls 
to  my  right  hon.  Friend  the  Lord  Advo- 
cate. He  has  sent  to  Scotland  for  in- 
formation, and  may  be  able  to  answer 
the  question  on  Thursday. 

MASHON  ALAND. 
Sir   E.    ASHMEAD-BARTLETT  : 

I  beg  to  ask  the  Under  Secretary  of 
State  for  the  Colonies  whether  the  com- 
^munications  between  the  Cape  Colony 
and  Mushonaland  are  free  and  undis- 
turbed ;  aud  whether  the  authorities  in 
Mashoualand  have  recently  received  any 
message  from  King  Lo  Bengula  ?  Per- 
haps the  hon.  Gentleman  will  also  state 
whether  there  is  any  confirmation  of  the 
telegram  in  The  Standard  of  this  morn- 
ing which  states  that  Matabele  impis  are 
slowly  advancing  towards  Mashonaland, 
and  that  Lo  Bengula  himself  is  taking  up 
a  strong  position  midway  between  his 
kraal  and  the  boundary  near  the  Matoppo 
Hills,  a  range  of  granite  kops  about  30 
miles  east  of  Butuwayo  ? 

Mr.  S.  BUXTON  :  We  have  no  con- 
firmation at  present  of  that  statement  ; 
but  I  hope  there  has  been  some  exaggera- 
tion in  connection  with  it.  As  to  the 
question  on  the  Paper,  the  communica- 
tions between  Cape  Colony  and  Mashona- 
land are,  as  far  as  we  are  aware,  still 
free  and  undisturbed.  The  authorities 
of  Mashonaland  have  not,  as  far  as  we  are 
aware,  received  any  message  from 
Lo  Bengula.  We  are  expecting  a  mes- 
sage to  the  Queen  from  Lo  Bengula,  which 
I  suppose  we  shall  soon  receive. 

THE  COAL  MINES  REGULATION  ACT. 
Mr.  D.  CRAWFORD  (Lanark,  N.E.): 
I  beg  to  ask  the  Secretary  of  State  for 
the  Home  Department  whether  his  at- 
tention has  been  drawn  to  complaints 
that  unfair  and  illegal  deductions  from 
the  weight  of  coal  have  been  imposed  at 
two  coal  pits  at  Orbiston,  in  Lanarkshire, 

Captain  Sinclair 


subsequent  to  the  appointment  of  check- 
weighers  at  those  pits  ;  and  whether  he 
will  inquire  into  these  complaints,  and, 
if  they  are  well  founded,  take  steps  to 
enforce  the  provisions  of  the  Coal  Mines 
Regulation  Act  ? 

Mr.  ASQUITH  :  The  Inspector  has 
been  communicated  with,  and  the  matter 
is  at  present  engaging  his  attention. 

SECONDARY  EDUCATION  IN  SCOTLAND. 

Mr.  D.  CRAWFORD  :  I  beg  to  ask 
the  Secretary  for  Scotland  whether  the 
objections  to  the  Scheme  for  the  Distri- 
bution of  the  Secondary  Education  Grant 
in  Lanarkshire,  submitted  by  the  School 
Boards  of  Shotts  and  Clarkston,  will  be 
referred  to  the  County  Committee  for 
their  consideration,  and  whether  they 
will  also  be  carefully  investigated  and 
considered  by  the  Education  Department 
before  the  Scheme  is  finally  approved  ? 

Sir  G.  trevelyan  :  The  objec- 
tions to  the  Scheme  for  the  distribution 
of  the  Secondary  Education  Grant  in 
Lanarkshire,  submitted  by  the  School 
Boards  of  Shotts  and  Clarkston,  have 
already  been  referred  to  the  County  Com- 
mittee, and  will  be  carefully  investigated 
and  considered  by  the  Department  before 
the  Scheme  is  finally  approved. 

Mr.  HOZIER  (Lanarkshire,  S.)  :  WiU 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  also  bear  in 
mind  any  objection  to  the  Scheme  ? 

Sir  G.  trevelyan  :  All  the  ob- 
jections will  be  looked  into. 

CIVIL  SERVICE  APPOINTMENTS. 

Mr.  a.  C.  MORTON  :  I  beg  to  ask 

the  Secretary  to  the  Treasury  whether  it 
is  the  fact  that  the  Treasury  has  quite 
recently  sanctioned  the  appointment  of  a 
clerk,  who  is  not  a  Second  Division 
clerk,  to  a  staff  post  in  the  Science  and 
Art  Department,  a  post  which  had  been 
specially  reserved  for  the  Second  Division 
clerks  of  that  Department ;  and  whether 
the  Rule  that  a  staff  post  may  be  filled 
either  from  within  or  without  an  office, 
referred  to  in  a  letter  dated  27th  July 
last  from  the  Treasury  to  the  Department 
of  Science  and  Art,  is  to  be  regarded  as 
applying  to  posts  which  have  been 
specially  set  apart  for  clerks  of  the 
Second  Division  ? 

Sir  J.  T.  HIBBERT  :  No  staff  post 
can  be  specially  reserved  to  any  class 
irrespective  of  the  question  whether  there 
is  any  member  of  the  class  in  the  Do- 
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partmeDt  who  ia  qualified  for  appoint- 
meut  to  the  post.  In  the  presout  case 
the  Science  auti  Art  Departmeut  repre- 
seiiteil  to  tlie  Treasury  that  there  was  no 
SecoDtl  DivisioD  cleric  whom  tbe;  could 
recommend  for  the  appointment  in  accord- 
Auc-.e  with  the  conditions  laid  down,  and 
iu  these  circumstances  the  Treasury  could 
not,  iu  the  interests  of  the  Public  Service, 
refuse  to  sauctiou  an  exception  to  the 
usual  rule. 

JUDGES'  ALLOWANCES. 

Mh.  GIBSON  BOWLES  (Lynn 
RegiB)  (for  Mr.  Ha.nbury,  Preston)  :  I 
beg  to  ask  the  Attoruoy  General  since 
when  it  has  been  the  practice  to  pay  to 
Judges  on  Circuit  a  daily  allowance  of 
£7  lOs.  each,  and  on  what  authority  it  is 
granted,  and  whether  it  is  also  paid  to 
Commissioners  ;  whether  lodgings  and 
travelling  expenses  are  provided  at  either 
local  or  public  cost  ;  and  what  is  the 
special  ground  upon  which  such  extra 
allowance  is  granted,  and  in  considera- 
tion of  what  extra  expense  incnrred  by 
the  Judges  ? 

The  ATTOENEY  GENERAL  (Sir 
C.  BnssELL,  Hackney,  S.)  :  The  practice 
lias  existed  since  1884,  and  the  allowance 
is  fixed  by  Treasury  Uinnte.  The  same 
allowance  is  made  to  Commissioners 
going  Circuit.  The  reasons  for  the 
arrangement  were  the  increase  iu  the 
number  of  Circuits  and  the  desire  to 
make  uniform  the  remuueration  of  the 
Common  Law  and  Chancery  Judges.  A 
part  of  the  coat  of  the  allowance  is  met 
by  the  Judges  haviag  given  up  their 
claim  to  the  services  of  second  clerks. 

THE  WAR  OFFICE  AND  CAB 
PROPRIETORS. 
Mb.  lough  (Islington,  W.)  :  I  beg 
to  ask  the  Secretary  of  State  for  War 
whether  he  is  aware  that  there  is  a  tele- 
phoue  connecting  the  canteen  of  the 
camp  at  Colchester  with  the  office  of  a 
cab  proprietor,  thus  giving  him  an  ex- 
clusive privilege,  agaioat  which  the  other 
cab  proprietors  have  appealed  to  the  War 
OfEce,  and  obtained  a  promise  that  the 
use  of  the  telephone  should  be  allowed 
them  ;  whether  the  Telephone  Company 
have  refuaed  to  make  the  connections ; 
and,  if  so,  whether  he  will  take  the  steps 
necessary  to  carry  out  the  promise,  and 
put  all  the  cab  proprietors  of  the  town  on 
an  equal  footing  so  far  as  the  camp  is 
coDcemed  P 
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Mb.  WOODALL:  In  1889  the  South 
of  England  Telephone  Company  applied 
for  permission  to  carry  a  wire  on  War 
Department  land  in  order  to  eslablisli 
commUDicatioQ  between  tlie  camp  and 
the  Cups  Hotel  at  Colchester.  On  the 
recommendation  of  the  General  Officer 
Commanding  that  the  line  would  be  a 
convenience  to  the  camp,  the  Secretary  ot 
State  for  War  granted  the  request  of  the 
Company.  In  1892  several  cab  pro- 
prietors objected  that  this  concession 
constituted  a  monopoly  in  favour  of  the 
Cupa  Hotel,  and  on  the  authority  of  the 
Company  they  wore  informed  that  on 
subscribing  to  a  central  exclukugc  they 
would  be  supplied  with  similar  advan- 
tagoR.  It  appears  that  sufficient  sub- 
scriptions have  not  yet  been  promised, 
and  therefore  a  central  oxciiauge  bus  not 
yet  been  opened.  The  War  Department 
has  made  no  promise  in  the  matter,  and 
those  who  are  anxious  for  the  establish- 
ment of  a  centra]  exchange  should  com- 
municate with  the  Telephone  Company. 
The  War  Departmeut  will  then  give 
further  consideration  to  the  subject. 

THE  ASSIZES  RELIEF  ACT,  1889. 

Mr.  POWELL  WILLIAMS  (Bir- 
mingham, S.)  :  I  beg  to  ask  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  for  the  Home  Departmeut 
whether  he  can  make  any  further  state- 
ment to  the  House  respecting  the  diffi- 
culties which  have  arisen  in  relation  to 
procedure  under  "  The  Assizes  Belief 
Act,  1889,"  and  as  to  any  stops  which 
may  have  been  taken  by  the  Lord 
Chancellor  to  obviate  those  difficulties? 

MR.ASQUITH  :  lam  in  communica- 
tion with  the  Lord  Chancellor  with  re- 
gard to  this  matter,  but  am  not  at  present 
in  a  position  to  make  a  statement. 

VENTRY  HARBODR. 
Sir  T.  ESMONDE  :  I  beg  (o  ask  the 
Chief  Sccrolary  to  the  Lord  Lieutenant 
of  Ireland  why  the  Congested  Districts 
Board  Inspector  on  the  occasion  of  hia 
recent  visit  to  Ventry  Iliirbour  did  not 
inspect  the  site  on  which  the  inhabitants 
of  Ventry,  the  Dingle  Ratepayers' 
Association,  and  the  fishermen  of  the 
Manx  fishing  fleet  have  repeatedly 
petitioned  the  Congested  Districts  Board 
to  construct  a  pier  ;  whether  the  Con- 
gested Districts  Board  Inspectors  have 
ever  inspected  this  site ;  if  he  is  aware  that 
the  Congested  Districts  Board  have  had  the 
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question  of  this  pier  before  them  for  the 
past  nine  months  ;  and  whether  there  is 
any  probability  of  the  application  of  tlie 
peoplo  of  Vontry  receiving  attention  from 
the  Congested  Districts  Board  ? 

Mk.  J.  MORLEY  ;  Two  members  of 
the  Congested  Districts  Board  recently 
visited  V(!utry  Harbour.  They  inspected 
the  site  of  the  proposed  pier.  My  hon. 
Friend  niav  rest  assured  the  matter  is  re- 
ceiving  the  careful  attention  of  the 
Board.  The  Memorial  from  the  Manx 
fishermen  was  not  received  by  the  Board 
until  the  end  of  June,  so  that  it  is  not 
very  old. 

THE    CARRICK-ON-SUIR     PETTY 
SESSIONS. 

Mr.  MANDEVILLE  (Tipperary, 
S.)  :  I  beg  to  ask  the  Chief  Secretary  to 
the  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland  is  he 
aware  that  on  Thursday  last  the  usual 
fortnightly  Petty  Sessions  should  have 
been  hel<l  in  Carrick-on-Suir,  but  no 
Magistrate  attended,  and,  after  waiting 
the  requisite  60  minutes,  Mr.  Kennedy, 
Clerk  of  Petty  Sessions,  had  to  make  the 
necessary  proclamation  that  the  Court 
was  adjourned  for  another  fortnight ; 
that  there  were  68  cases  entered  for  hear- 
ing, all  of  special  interest  to  the  parties 
concerned,  and  manv  of  considerable  im- 
portance  to  the  public  ;  that  plaintiffs  and 
defendants,  witnesses,  prisoners  for  trial, 
policemen,  lawyers,  and  others  were  put 
to  much  useless  expense  and  loss  of 
valuable  time  on  this  occasion  ;  that 
there  is  not  even  one  Magistrate  in  the 
whole  town  of  Carrick-on-Suir  ;  that  on 
Thursday  last  the  usual  Petty  Sessions 
were  held  in  the  town  of  Tipperary,  and 
only  one  Magistrate  attended  there  ;  that 
there  arc  only  a  few  Magistrates  available 
for  the  Petty  Sessions  towns  of  Ardfin- 
nan,  Ballyporeen,  Bansha,  Cahir,  Clog- 
heeu,  Cap[)awhite,  Dundrum,  Golden, 
&c.  ;  and  will  the  Lord  Chancellor  of 
Ireland  appoint  Magistrates  who  will 
attend  Petty  Sessions,  and  will  he  give 
the  people  of  the  County  Tipperary  a 
fair  representation  on  its  Magisterial 
Bench  ? 

Mr.  J.  MORLEY  :  The  hon.  Mem- 
ber has  been  good  enough  to  send  me  a 
newspaper  report  containing  statements 
to  the  effect  mentioned  in  the  question. 
The  question,  however,  only  appeared  on 
the  Paper  for  the  first  time  to-day,  and  I 
have  not  yet  had  time  to  ascertain  the 
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facts.  The  matter  shall  have  my  im- 
mediate attention.  Ten  gentlemen  hav^ 
been  appointed  to  the  Commission  of  the 
Peace  in  the  County  of  Tipperary  since 
August,  1892,  and  the  Lord  Chancellor 
will  be  glad  to  consider  the  names  of  any 
other  gentlemen  brought  before  htm  who 
may  prove  suitable  for  the  Commission. 

ORDERS  OF  THE  DAY. 


SUPPLY— REPORT. 
Resolutions  [18th  September]]  reported. 

CIVIL    SERVICES    AND   REVENUE    DE- 
PARTMENTS, 1893-4. 

Class  V. 


Resolutions  read  a  second  time. 
Resolutions  I  and  2  agreed  to. 
Resolution  3. 


A 


'*  That  a  sum,  not  exceeding  £84,066,  be 
grante<l  to  Her  Majesty,  to  complete  the  sum 
necessary  to  defray  the  Charge  which  will 
come  in  course  of  payment  during  the  year 
ending  on  the  31st  day  of  March  1894,  for 
sundry  Colonial  Services,  including  Ezpenies 
incurred  under  'The  Pacific  Islandera  Pro- 
tection Act,  1875,'  and  certain  Charges  con- 
nected with  South  Africa." 

•Mr.  PAUL  (Edinburgh,  S.)  moved  s 
reduction  of  the  Vote  by  £100.  He  was, 
he  said,  reluctant  to  trouble  the  House 
on  this  occasion  ;  but  there  was  a  matter 
connected  with  this  Vote,  and  was 
recorded  in  the  Blue  Book  issued  the 
previous  day  on  South  Africa,  which 
directly  concerned  the  interests  and  the 
honour  of  this  country.  He  wished  to 
explain  how  he  connected  the  matter 
with  the  Vote  before  the  House.  The 
case  to  which  he  desired  to  call  the 
attention  of  the  House  was  the  conduct 
of  an  officer  in  the  employment  of  the 
British  South  Africa  Company.  His 
conduct  had  come  under  the  notice  of  the 
High  Commissioner,  Sir  Henry  LocL 
The  High  Commissioner,  whose  salary 
was  on  this  Vote,  had  expressed  bis 
opinion  on  this  conduct,  but  had  not 
taken  any  action,  as  he  (Mr.  Paul)  con- 
tended he  ought  to  have  done ;  there- 
fore, he  submitted  the  subject  was 
material  to  the  Vote.  He  would  tell 
the  House  in  a  few  words  what  were 
the  facts.  It  appeared  that  some  time 
in  the  Spring  of  last  year  there  were 
some  thefts  committed  on  a  farm  of  Mr. 
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Bennett,  in  MaBbonaland.  Beouett  siis- 
pecteii  that  these  thcfia  liiul  been  com- 
mitted by  the  inmatea  of  a  kraal 
of  a  native  Chief  called  N'Gomo. 
He  rem  one  tru  led,  aud  demauded  hia 
property  back,  l>iit  waa  roughly 
treated  by  the  natives.  His  pro- 
perty waa  not  reatored,  and  he  ap- 
peared to  have  Iwen  assaulted,  but  not 
seriously  injured.  Thereupon,  Captain 
Lendy,  of  the  Koyal  Artillery,  who  waa  in 
thecmploymcnt  of  the  British  South  Africa 
Company,  ixsucd  a  Proclamation  calling 
upon  this  Chief,  N'Gomo,  to  surrender 
himself  lieforc  sunset  in  order  to  1)c  taken 
to  (Salisbury.  There  waa  no  evidence 
that  that  Proclamation  was  ever  brought 
to  the  notice  of  N'Gomo.  Ou  llie  con- 
trary, Captain  Lendy  was  told  that 
N'Gomo  was  absent  in  the  fields  ;  but 
without  further  preliminaries  Captain 
Lendy  proceeded  to  the  kraal  with  a 
scven-poundcr  and  a  Masim  gun,  opened 
fire  upon  the  kraal,  killed  the  Chief,  his 
son,  and  21  other  natives,  and  carried  off 
47  head  of  cattle.  There  were  several 
accounts  of  this  transaction  in  the  Blue 
Book,  but  he  thought  the  clearest  aud 
most  impiLrtial  was  that  contained  in  a 
Despatch  written  from  the  Colonial 
Office,  by  the  direction  of  Lord  Knut«- 
ford,  to  the  Directors  of  the  British 
South  Africa  Company.  If  the  House 
would  permit  him  to  read  the  Despatch 
they  would  be  placed  in  possession  of  all 
the  material  facts.  The  Despatch,  which 
was    signed    Edward  Fairfield,    was  as 
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'■  I  am  ilirectuel  by  lyinl  Knutufuril  tn  iufurni 
you  that  he  has  received  from  the  High  Com- 
missioner for  South  Africa  cujiieti  of  corre«|K>n- 
■letK'C  relating  to  an  attach  made  Ijy  a  iiarty  of 
the  British  South  Africa  Coraimtif'H  po'iu:  and 
certain  viilunlccrH  under  Captain  Ijendy.  upnn 
the  kraal  of  a  native  Chief  nauicil  X'Ciomu.  It 
appeani  from  the  Rcgxirts  einbo(lle<l  fn  this 
correspondence  that  certain  luitives  helonjjing 
to  !{''.Ioma's  kraal  were  accuKol  of  stealinK 
from  the  farm  of  a  Mr.  Bennett,  anil  of  assault- 
inf;  him  and  hts  bo;  i  that  after  an  unsuccess- 
ful altempt  to  induce  Man^ucnili,  to  whom 
N'Oomo  is  tributary,  to  send  tbe  latter  into 
Salisbury  for  trial  as  re»|)Oii»ible  fur  these 
offences.  Captain  I.eni1y  sciil  two  nicssetigeis 
to  Ti'Qomo  direct  in);  him  to  surrender  himself 
to  be  taken  to  Salisbury  :  that  the  me<<i>cngenii 
tctorDeil  reporting  that  N'Gomo  was  away  in 
the  fieltlx,  and  that  Captain  r^iidr  left  word 
that  the  Chief  was  to  come  to  BcnnccVit  farm  by 
snndown,  and  that  :f  he  did  not  do  so  he,  Cap- 
tain Lendy,  would  look  upon  it  as  a  direct 
defiance  of  the  white  man,  and  that  N'Gomo 
might  diaw  his  own  conclusion  from  that. 
N'Gomo  not  appearing  tosurrcmlcf  htmeelt,it  is 


rejtorteil  that  a  force  of  jmlice  nnil  volunteers 
were  organised  and  proceeilcd  iviih  a  BCven- 
[loundet  and  a  Maxim  jjun  to  xurpriKC  X'Uomo's 
kraal.  Tliat  after  disiKwing  his  |«rly  tor  attack 
Captain  Lendy  ojiciicil  lire  uptin  N'tionio'e 
Icraal  without  further  Bummoiis  or  warning, 
ami  that  after  a  short  Iiombnnlment  with  shell 
and  general  fjring  tlie  kraal  was  elcareii,  the 
Chief,  his  son,  and  21  natives  being  killed.  Sir 
Henry  Loch,  on  receipt  of  the  first  Rejiort  of 
this  affair,  pointed  out  to  the  Secretary  uf  the 
British  South  Africa  Comimny  at  Cape  Town 
the  importance  of  kce(ung  within  the  law  in  all 
dealings  with  the  natives,  ami  expressed  his 
opinion  that  the  puitishmcnt  iullii'ted  in  this 
case  was  utterly  clispro|>iirtionnte  to  the  original 
oSence.  The  full  Report  by  Captain  Iicndy, 
Hubsajnently  ruceivol  and  furwanleil,  would,  in 
Ijord  Knutsfonl's  opinion,  have  jnstiliud  much 
stronger  terms  of  remonstrance  than  were  used 
by  the  High  Commissioner.  ITiereisnirihlngin 
the  information  now  before  his  [lonlship  which 
ofionis  any  justifiuation  of  l^plain  I..cndy's  pro- 
ceedings, and,  after  niakin^.'  full  iillnwnnce  for 
the  difficulties  at  teniliu);  the  establish  nicnt  of  a 
Eurojiean  Administration  in  a  country  such  aa 
Mashonalaul,  Lord  Knutsfonl  ennnot  avoid  the 
conclusion  that  Captain  Lenily  acted  in  this 
matter  with  recklessneiuaiidunilue harshness.  It 
appears  to  his  Lonlship  that  |imovudi:igs  of  this 
charncter  arc  likely  to  do  incalculable  injury  to 
the  British  South  Africa  C(>m|iaiiy  in  public 
catimatioii  in  this  country,  and  he  would  sug- 
gest that  stringent  instruct ioni  slinalil  In  ad- 
dressed to  the  comjiany's  arhuiiiist ration  in 
Mashonalnndaslothestei>s'o  In:  Iniicn  for  the 
prosecution  and  ari'est  of  nnlivci'  dinrgwl  with 
offences  in  respect  of  which  the  Territorial 
Magistrateshaveiurisiliction." 

It  appeared  that  Lord  Knui.sford  had 
been  approacbe<l  on  the  qtiestioii  of  the 
censttro  with  the  object  of  showing 
him  that  he  was  wrotig,  but  ho 
declined  altogether  to  modify  his 
opinion.  Nothing  had  been  done  in 
conseqiteuco  of  that  opinion  ;  and  when 
Lord  Kuittaford  auid  circumstances  would 
have  justified  Sir  Henry  Loch  in  speak- 
ing more  strongly  than  he  did,  ho  (Mr. 
Paul)  thought  the  House  of  Commons 
might  feel  inclined  tosay  thocircumstancci 
would  have  jtistified  Lord  Knutsford  in 
tising  stronger  Inngtmge  than  ho  did. 
The  Report  of  Captain  Lendy  showed 
clearly  that  there  waa  no  diiugcr,  aud 
that  he  miuie  no  serious  attempt  to 
arrest  this  mau.  The  offence  which 
Captain  Lendy  took  it  U[K)n  himaelf  lo 
puuLsh  wna  that  of  theft,  and  what  did 
be  do  himself  ?  He  stole  47  cattle. 
These  were  not  hia  property,  nor  the  pro- 
perty of  the  South  Africa  Company 
which  waa  alleged  to  have  been  stolen. 
He  thought  it  waa  time  that  something 
more  than  a  mere  ccnanre  or  protest 
should  be  directed    agaitist  proceedings 
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of  this  kind.      The   mild  censure  of    Sir 
Henry  Loch  was  far  too  strong  for  the 
superior  officers  of  the  company,  and  Dr. 
Jameson    made     an     able     defence    of 
Captain  Lendy's  proceedings.       It  was 
stated  that  the  punishment  inflicted  had 
no  reference  to  the  original  offence.       A 
more   extraordinary   statement    he    had 
never  heard  in    his   life   than  that  this 
cold-blooded  slaughter  had  no  reference 
to  the  offence  committed.     Dr.  Jameson, 
the  Administrator  of  the  company,  issued 
a  circular,  the  substance  of  which  was 
that  the  natives   might  cut  each  other's 
throats  as  much  as  they  liked,  but  it  was 
only  when  a  white  man  was   attacked 
that  the  company  were  to  interfere.     He 
hoped  they  should  have  from  the  Under 
Secretary  some  stronger  and  fuller  infor- 
mation than  had  yet  been  given  as  to  the 
view    Her   Majesty's  Government  took 
of  this  transaction.       He  did   not  know 
whether  there  could  be  an  insurrection 
against  the  Queen  in  Mashonaland.     He 
did   not  know  that  the  Mashonas  were 
subjects  of  the  Queen.       But,   in    any 
case,  nothing   occurred   which   could  be 
dignified  with  that  name.       The  people 
who  were  shot  down   by  Captain  Lendy 
were  not  the  warlike  Matabeles,  but  the 
peaceful  Mashonas.       But  the  question 
had  a  legal  aspect.       Captain  Lendy,  he 
supposed,    was    subject    to   British  law, 
and    he    supposed    if   that   officer  killed 
people  who  had  done  nothing  to  deserve 
it   he    committed    some  sort    of    crime. 
The     blood     of     these     people      called 
not     for    vengeance,     but     for    justice. 
Captain   Leudy  should  be  put  upon  his 
trial    before    a    jury  of  his    countrymen, 
and    tlieu     they    should    authoritatively 
know    whether    these    things    could    or 
could   not  be   done   under  the  shelter  of 
the  British  Flag,  and  whether  it  was  or 
was  not  a  capital  offence  to  bo  suspected 
of    stealing   from    a  farm    in    Mashona- 
land, or  of  not    obeying    the    orders    of 
a     Captain      of     Artillery.       A      more 
serious    state    of    things    he    could    not 
imagine.       He  hoped   that  in  every  part 
of  the  Queen's  dominions,  and   in   every 
part  of  the  world  where  this  country  had 
obligations  to  meet,  there  remained   un- 
restricted   and    unimpaired    as  the    last 
restraint    of    the   powerful    and  the  last 
refuge  of  the    oppressed   the  sanctity  of 
British    justice    and    the    supremacy    of 
Imperial  law.       He  moved  to  reduce  the 
Vote  by  £100. 

Mr.  Paul 


Amendment  proposed,  to  leave  out 
"£84,066,"  in  order  to  inB«rt 
"  £83,966."— (Jfr.  Paul.) 

Question  proposed,  "  That  *  £84,066  * 
stand  part  of  the  said  Resolution." 

Sir    E.    ASHMEAD  -  B ARTLETT 

(Sheffield,  Ecclesall)  said,  he  would  not 
follow  the  hon.  Member  into  the  details 
of  the  case  he  had  brought  forward.  The 
hon.  Member  belonged  to  a  class  of 
Radicals  who  took  delight  in  seeking  to 
attribute  some  evil  conduct  or  maliciona 
motives  to  British  Administrators  when 
they  were  placed  in  a  perilous  position. 
At  this  moment  Captain  Lendy  was  in 
very  high  command  in  Mashonaland,  and 
upon  his  courage  and  skill  largely  de- 
pended the  safety  of  1,500  of  our  fellow- 
countrymen  who  were  colonists  in  that 
country.  Surely  this  was  not  an  oppor- 
tune time  for  the  delivery  of  so  bitter  an 
attack  on  Captain  Lendy  and  others  who 
were  guarding  British  interests.  The 
situation  in  Mashonaland  was  becoming 
graver  every  day.  Only  that  day  the 
following  news  from  Cape  Town  had 
appeared  in  The  Standard  : — 

"  Mr.  Colenbrander  has  received  serious  news 
regarding  the  movements  of  Lo  Bengula's  forces 
in  Matabeleland,  and  has  left  Palapye  to  obtain 
further  information.  He  has,  however,  already 
reported  to  Dr.  Jameson,  the  Chartered  Com- 
pany's Administrator,  that  the  Matabele  impia 
are  slowly  advancing,  and  that  Lo  Bengula 
himself  is  taking  up  a  strong  position  near  the 
Matoppo  hills." 

The  British  authorities  in  Mashonaland 
were  under  orders  from  the  Government 
not  to  make  an  attack  upon  Lo  Bengula 
without  first  consulting  Her  Majesty'sMin- 
isters.  The  whole  country  was,  therefore, 
exposed  for  the  present  to  these  Matabele 
raids,  and  all  the  property  of  the  colonists 
was  in  jeopardy.  What  was  being  done 
by  the  Government  ?  The  Under  Secre- 
tary for  the  Colonies  (Mr.  S.  Buxton) 
said  the  other  day  that  they  did  not  wish 
to  be  rushed  again  into  a  South  African 
War. 

The  under  SECRETARY  of 
STATE  FOR  THE  COLONIES  (Mr.  S. 
BuxTOX,  Tower  Hamlets,  Poplar)  :  Not 
rushed. 

Sir  E.  ASHMEAD  -  B  ARTLETT 
said,  the  hon.  Gentleman  could  substitute 
any  synonym  he  liked.  Such  statements 
were  to  be  deprecated.  Ministers  gave 
replies  in  the  House  for  the  purpose  of 
pleasing  the  peace-at-any-price  Party,  but 
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it  was  not  to  be  forgotten  that  disastrous 
consequences  might  result  from  answers 
of  this  description  when  thej  were  re- 
peated to  foreign,  perhaps  savage,  poten- 
tates. If  at  the  beginning  of  these 
troubles  the  Government  had  only  given 
a  firm  reply  there  would  be  no  prospect 
of  war.  This  country  was  committed  to 
the  protection  of  British  interests  and 
British  colonists  in  South  Africa,  and 
they  could  not  go  behind  their  past  policy^ 
He  had  received  letters  which  showed 
the  deep  anxiety  felt  by  the  colonists  in 
Mashonaland  as  to  the  position  of  affairs. 
He  was  not  going  to  express  an  opinion 
whether  a  successful  movement  could  be 
dh^cted  against  the  Matabele  ;  but  until 
the  Government  made  themselves  dis- 
tinctly responsible  for  the  safety  of 
the  colonists  in  Mashonaland,  they 
had  no  right  to  tie  the  hands  of  our 
officers  and  administrators  there,  and  tell 
them  they  should  not  make  an  offensive 
movement  against  Lo  Bengula  without 
first  obtaining  permission  from  Her 
Majesty's  Government.  The  action  of 
the  Government  was  without  precedent, 
and  unjust  to  the  interests  of  the  colonists 
and  the  Empire.  Either  the  Govern- 
ment must  allow  the  representatives  of 
the  Chartered  Company  to  attack  Lo 
Bengula  if  they  thought  it  necessary,  or 
they  must  protect  them  in  carrying  out 
the  purely  protective  policy  which  was 
forced  upon  them  by  Her  Majesty's  Go- 
vernment. If  Lo  Bengula  was  to  be 
allowed  to  advance  so  as  to  be  able  to 
strike,  the  loss  of  life  and  property  would 
fall  upon  Her  Majesty's  Government. 
There  were  1,500  colonists  out  there ; 
and  he  had  received  a  great  number  of 
letters  lately  from  persons  who  had  rela- 
tives in  Mashonaland,  expressing  the 
greatest  anxiety  respecting  the  present 
condition  of  affairs.  The  Under  Secre- 
tary for  the  Colonies,  in  one  of  his  state- 
ments, had  rather  led  the  House  to  think 
that  the  raids  of  Lo  Bengula  and  the 
Matabele  impis  had  ceased,  or  almost 
ceased,  during  the  last  few  months.  But 
it  was  not  so  ;  for  as  recently  as  July  19 
the  chaplain  at  Victoria  found  his  church 
and  parsonage  surrounded  by  a  Matabele 
impi  who  were  massacring  and  muti- 
lating the  natives  of  the  locality  without 
mercy  from  a  mere  lust  for  blood.  Were 
they  to  stand  this  ? — were  they  to  allow 
it  to  go  on  ?  What  were  the  Govern- 
ment    to    do    to    provide    for    the   in- 


terests of  the  Empire  and  the  country  ? 
The  Government  had  one  of  two  courses 
before  them.  Either  they  could  give  the 
representatives  of  the  Chartered  Com- 
pany and  the  officers  in  command  of  our 
armed  Volunteers  a  free  hand  and  attack 
Lo  Bengula,  if  they  thought  it  necessary 
to  do  so,  or  they  must  undertake  to  pro- 
tect them  in  carrying  out  a  purely 
defensive  policy.  If  the  present  policy 
was  continued,  and  Lo  Bengula  was 
allowed  to  advance  closer  to  Mashona- 
land, and  to  seize  a  favourable  moment 
for  attacking  and  destroying  the  settle- 
ment, the  responsibility  for  the  loss  of 
life  and  property  that  would  ensue  must 
fall  on  Her  Majesty's  Government.  If 
our  colony  in  Mashonaland  were  main- 
tained in  its  strength,  it  was  certain  to 
become  the  centre  of  a  vast  region  of 
civilisation.  The  countries  to  the  North 
and  West  of  Mashonaland  were  amongst 
the  richest  and  most  fertile  in  the  world, 
and  trade  with  them  ought  to  be  pro- 
tected ;  for  no  one  could  say  that  the 
opportunities  for  developing  British 
trade  nowadays  were  too  numerous.  He 
trusted,  at  all  events,  that  in  the  circum- 
stances the  Government  would  not 
refrain  from  making  a  clear  and  definite 
statement  on  the  matter,  which,  con- 
sidering the  progress  that  had  been 
already  made  in  the  country,  the  great 
prospects  of  future  development  in 
regard  alike  to  commerce  and  civilisation, 
and  the  important  interests  at  stake,  was 
one  of  Imperial  importance. 

•Mr.  WEBB  (Waterford,  W.)  said,  he 
had  had  some  experience  years  ago 
of  the  way  in  which  we  treated 
savage  tribes  with  which  we  came  into 
contact,  but  he  had  never  heard  or  read 
of  a  more  outrageous  case  of  cruelty 
than  that  which  had  been  brought 
before  the  House  by  the  hon.  Member 
for  South  Edinburgh  in  relation  to 
Captain  Lendy.  If  they  took  simply 
the  facts  of  the  case  as  stated  by 
the  acting  Secretary  of  the  British  South 
Africa  Company,  and  as  given  in  the 
Report  of  Captain  Lendy  himself,  it  was 
impossible  to  come  to  any  other  conclu- 
sion than  that  a  shameful  act  of  butchery 
had  been  committed  in  the  name  of  the 
United  Kingdom.  From  whatever  point 
of  view  they  looked  at  the  matter,  it  was 
unfortunate  and  humiliating,  and  the  act 
was  ill  calculated  to  advance  our  interests 
in  the  country.     He  hoped  the  Govern- 
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ment  would  take  steps  to  mark  their 
sense  of  indignation  at  what  had 
occurred.  The  hon.  Member  for  Shef- 
field rode  off  on  what  people  of  his 
political  opinions  were  so  fond  of  riding 
off  on — namely,  an  attempt  to  show  that 
the  Radical  Party  desired  to  disintegrate 
the  Empire.  The  Radical  Party  did  not 
want  to  do  anything  of  the  kind.  They 
did  not  wish  to  support  the  Govern- 
ment in  anything  more  than  that 
which  was  well  done.  They  certainly 
did  not  wish  to  support  them  when 
they  were  wrong.  He  thanked  the 
hon.  Member  for  having  brought  the 
subject  forward.  When  he  read  the 
Report  his  blootl  had  boiled,  and  he 
submitted  that  it  would  be  to  the  eternal 
disgrace  of  this  country  if  we  did  not 
attempt  to  put  down  these  things. 

Mr.  MAGUIRE  (Clare,  W.)  said, 
that  as  he  had  been  directly  challenged  in 
regard  to  the  matter,  he  felt  bound  to  say 
that  while  he  regretted  the  loss  of  life 
that  took  place  at  N'Gomo's  kraal,  yet 
it  should  be  remembered  that  Dr. 
Jameson  was  bound  to  take  some  such 
measure  as  he  did  to  try  to  restore  order 
in  Mashonaland.  The  hon.  Member  who 
introduced  the  subject  had  read  to  them 
a  letter  from  the  Colonial  Office,  which 
was  written  before  they  were  in  possession 
of  the  incidents  which  led  up  to  the  attack 
on  N'Gomo's  kraal,  and,  with  the  per- 
mission of  the  House,  he  would  read 
some  extracts  from  the  letter  of  the 
Company's  Administrator  of  Mashona- 
land  and  the  comments  made  on  that 
letter  by  the  vSecretary  to  the  High 
Commissioner.  On  page  32  of  the  Blue 
Book  Dr.  Jameson  wrote  that — 

"  1  would  ask  you  to  explain  to  His  Excellency 
that  the  punishment  inflicted  hatl  no  reference 
to  the  original  offence.*' 

The  hon.  Member  seemed  to  think  that 
that  was  an  extraordinary  circumstance, 
but  the  punishment  was  inflicted  for  re- 
sistance to  the  law  as  exercised  in  Ma- 
shonaland,  and  he  believed  that  Mashona- 
land  was  not  the  only  country  in  which 
resistance  to  the  law  was  punished.  Dr. 
Jameson's  words  were — 

"  The  much-to-be-regretted  loss  of  23  lives 
occurred  in  consetiuence  of  the  armed  resist- 
ance to  the  law  on  the  part  of  the  natives." 

He  would  suggest  that  it  was  no  answer 
to  say  that  the  law  would  be  considered 
unreasonable  and  unnecessary  in  England. 
But  the   circumstances  of    life  in    Ma- 

Mr.  IVebb 


shonaland  were  very  little  in  advance  of 
those  in  Cape  Colony  in  1837,  at  the 
!  time  the  Cape  Statutes  Ordinance  was 
passed  by  the  Cape  Parliameuty  and  the 
hon.  Member  seemed  not  to  be  aware 
that  the  Cape  Statutes  to  a  considerable 
extent,  and  including  the  Ordinance, 
were  in  force  in  Mashonaland.  It  would, 
therefore,  be  found  that  the  statement  of 
the  law  by  the  Administrator  was  correct. 
Dr.  Jameson  went  on  to  point  out  that 
the  first  serious  trouble  was  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  M'Gwendi's  and  N'Gomo's 
kraal,  where  a  coloured  driver  of  one  of 
the  Company's  waggons  was  killed,  and  a 
full  Report  of  this  murder  would  be  found 
in  the  Blue  Book — 

"  The  next  disturbance  reported  was  from  the 
Victoria  district,  where,  on  the  death  of  a  Chief, 
his  successor  refused  to  acknowledge  the  white 
man's  authority,  and  raided  another  friendly 
Chief,  killing  some  of  his  people." 

He  maintained  that  Dr.  Jameson  was 
bound  to  take  into  account  the  general 
disorderly  state  of  the  country  and  to 
consider  what  steps  should  be  taken  to 
meet  resistance  to  the  law.  The  Despatch 
he  had  quoted  went  on  to  describe  the 
unruly  state  of  the  natives  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  N'Gomo's  kraal  after  the  murder 
of  the  Company's  driver,  but  for  which  Dr. 
Jameson  was  unable  to  bring  anyone  to 
account.  A  party  was  sent  to  investi- 
gate, and  Captain  Lendy  visited  the 
paramount  Chief  M'Gwendi  to  try  to 
insure  a  peaceful  legal  investigation  of 
the  charge.  Captain  Lendy  conveyed  to 
N'Gomo  a  message  from  Dr.  Jameson 
that  his  safety  would  be  guaranteed,  and 
that  after  investigation  only  the  culprit, 
white  or  black,  would  be  punished.  Dr. 
Jameson  further  pointed  out  that  the 
death  of  the  natives  was  due  to  their 
armed  resistance  to  the  carrying  out  of 
the  law  ;  Captain  Lendy  was  warned 
that  N'Gomo  intended  to  fight,  and 
Captain  Lendy,  Captain  Williams,  and 
Major  Browne  certified  that  the  kraal 
was  in  such  a  strong  position  that  to 
attempt  to  enter  it  in  the  face  of  a  force 
of  armed  natives  prepared  to  fire,  and 
who  did  fire,  would  have  been  to  court 
certain  casualty.     Dr.  Jameson  said — 

*'  Therefore,  I  think  that  His  Excellency  will 
agree  that  the  course  taken  by  Captain  Lendy 
was  the  only  one  oi)en  to  him.*' 

Dr.  Jameson  added — 

•'  I  may  say  that  I  consider  the  relations  at 
present  existing  between  the  white  population 
and  the  natives  in  the  coimtry  to  be  in  a  most 
satisfactory  state.'* 
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That  was  the  authoritative  statement  of 
these  transactions  by  the  Administrator 
of  Mashonaland.  He  would  read  the 
reply  to  this  Report  by  the  Acting 
Imperial  Secretary  under  the  command 
of  the  High  Commissioner.  Writipg  on 
July  4,  1892,  Mr.  H.  L.  Sapte  said— 

'*  I  am  directed  by  His  Excellency  the  High 
Commissioner  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of 
your  letter  of  the  30th  ultimo,  enclosing  a  Re- 
port from  Dr.  Jameson  upon  the  causes  leading 
to  the  loss  of  life  at  the  late  N'Gomo  insurrec- 
tion. His  Excellency,  after  carefully  perusing 
the  Report  and  the  previous  Papers  with  which 
you  have  fuimished  him,  is  of  opinion  that, 
having  due  regard  to  the  diflficulties  inherent  to 
the  occupation  of  a  new  country,  and  to  the 
necessity  for  promptly  checking  any  act  on  the 
part  of  the  natives  that  might,  if  disregarded, 
lead  to  further  trouble,  the  explanation  by  Dr. 
Jameson  of  the  course  adopted  appears  satis- 
factory, though  it  is  much  to  be  rep*etted  that 
measures  entailing  a  serious  loss  of  life  were 
unavoidable.  His  Excellency  still  entertains 
doubt  as  to  whether  the  firt  of  Captain  Lendy's 
force  was  not  maintainc<l  much  longer  than  was 
absolutely  necessary,  for,  from  the  description 
of  the  engagement  supplied  to  His  Excellency, 
there  seems  good  reason  to  suppose  that  Captain 
Lendy  must  have  been  early  aware  that  the 
resistance  offered  by  the  natives  was  feeble  in 
the  extreme." 

Though  he  was  not  prepared  to  support 
every  detail  of  Captain  Lendy's  conduct, 
he  drew  the  attention  of  the  House  to 
the  fact  that  Captain  Lendy,  though  he 
may  not  have  acted  on  every  point  in  a 
judicious  manner,  was  still  carrying  out 
the  orders  of  his  superior  officer  the 
Administrator,  and  that  those  orders  were, 
in  the  circumstances,  in  the  opinion  of 
the  High  Commissioner,  unavoidable. 

Mr.  DILLON  (Mayo,  E.)  considered 
it  a  humiliating  spectacle  that  an 
Irish  Nationalist  Member  should  stand 
np  in  that  House  to  defend  the 
action  of  Captain  Lendy,  when  Sir 
Henry  Loch,  on  receiving  the  first 
Report  of  this  affair,  disapproved  of 
it.  On  receipt  of  a  full  Report  it  was 
thought  that  the  circumstances  justified 
the  use  of  stronger  terms  of  remonstrance 
than  were  used  by  the  High  Commis- 
sioner. He  felt  that  the  hon.  Member 
who  hail  just  sat  down  had  not  repre- 
sented the  views  of  his  constituents. 

Mr.  S.  BUXTON  said,  he  did  not 
deny,  and  he  never  had  denied,  that  the 
position  in  Mashonaland  was  very  grave, 
and  day  after  day  it  was  probably  be- 
coming graver.  The  hon.  Member  said 
that  the  speeches  of  the  Under  Secre- 
tary for  the  Colonies  in  the  House  were, 
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and  would  be,  reported  to  Lo  Bengula, 
and  that  probably  they  would  aggravate 
the   circumstances    by    encoumging  the 
Chief    to   resist.      He    thought   it   was 
much  more  probable  that  the  speeches  of 
the  hon.  Member  were  reported  at  Fort 
Victoria   and    Fort    Salisbury,   and    the 
warlike  speech  which  he  had  delivered 
that  afternoon  was  calculated  to  further 
excite    people    on   the   spot   who  were 
already    excited.     Every    hon.    Member 
deeply    sympathised    with    those    who, 
situated  as  they  were,  were  either  suffer- 
ing   in   body  or  in  property  ;    and    the 
position    was   no   doubt    a    grave    and 
serious  one  for  them.     But  if  the  posi- 
tion   was   a   grave   end  serious  one  for 
these  persons,  it  was  still  more  necessary 
for  the  House  of  Commons  to  take  care 
that   no   inciting   action    of    theirs — no 
prospective  action — should  involve  them 
and  the  House  in  what  might   be  a  very 
serious   and   dangerous    war.     The  Go- 
vernment had    said  that   the    Chartered 
Company   were  responsible  for  law  and 
order   and   for    the    protection    of    the 
colonists    in    Mashonaland.     They   had 
never    repudiated    the    obligation,    and 
they  were  ready  to  accept   it  ;    but  they 
had   also  said   that    no   precipitate   and 
aggressive  action  should  be  taken  with- 
out   the    assent  of   the    High   Commis- 
sioner.    They  had  said  that  they  did  not 
believe    that   an   aggressive   war   would 
have     been     in    any     sense     justifiable, 
and    they  were    pretty    certain    that    it 
would    not  have  been  successful.      X^® 
Government  could  not  take  the  risk,  in 
regard  to  Bechuanaland  and  other  posses- 
sions,  of   allowing   those   on   the   spot, 
naturally  excited  and  in  a  state  of  irrita- 
tion, to  rush  them   into   a  war.      That 
was    the    position    which    the    Govern- 
ment  had  taken  up.     They    were   pre- 
pared   to  undertake    any   responsibility 
which    devolved    u[K)u    them   in    conse- 
quence of  that  action  ;  and  their  anxious 
desire  was,  if  possible,  to  tide  over  the 
present   state    of   tension,    so  that  they 
might   bring   about  a  peaceful  state  of 
affairs.     Lo    Bengula    himself    was  cer- 
tainly in  no  sense  anxious  to  go   to  war, 
and    in    present    circumstances    a    war 
would  not  be  successful  on  his  part.  The 
Company   had   now    taken   considerable 
trouble  to  make  their  position  infinitely 
stronger  than  before.     They  had  sent  up 
!  forces  of  men,  and  now  they  had  a  force 
in    that   territory   which    was   certainly 
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capable    of    defensive    action,    aud,    if 
necessary,   of    offensive    action.     There 
was  no  doubt  that  if  Lo  Beugula  chose 
to  attack  the  Company's  forts  and  to  take 
aggressive  action,  the  Company  would 
be     perfectly     justified    and     right     in 
making  an  offensive  movement  against 
his  forces  ;    but  they  must  not  do  this 
without  being  morally  certain  of  success 
in  any  action    they  might  take.      The 
House,  he  was  sure,  would  feel  that  it 
was  too  serious  a  risk  for  them  and  this 
country   to  run  not   to  be  quite  certain 
that  in  any  operations  undertaken   this 
countrv  should  have  success  on  its  side, 
and  he  should  certainly  like  to  feel  that 
it  had  justification  also  on  its  side  for  any 
aggressive   action.     He   had  more  than 
once  endeavoured  to  lay  down  the  posi- 
tion they  had  taken  up,  and  the  House, 
lie  hoped,  would  feel  satisfied   that  the 
object  of  the  Government  was,  if  possible, 
to  maintain  peace,  but  if  they  went  to 
war    to    be    certain  of    success.     With 
reference  to  the  case  of  Captain  Lendy, 
it'  had  been  said  that  this  was  an  unfortu- 
nate moment  to  raise  the  question;  but  he 
did  not  agree  with  that,  seeing  that  Cap- 
tain Lendy  was  in    command    at    Fort 
Victoria.     While,  to  a  large  extent,  the 
safety  of  the  inhabitants  at  Fort  Victoria 
depended  on  that   officer's  courage  and 
skill,  the  question  also  of  peace  and  war 
would  largely  depend  upon  his  tact  and 
discretion.     He  was    sorry  to  say  that 
one  of  their  difficulties  at  the    present 
time   was    lest    those  on  the  spot  who 
wore  not  so  discreet  as  the  Government 
should    desire     might     unwittingly    or 
wittingly    get    this    country    into    war 
before  the  people  here  knew  how  they 
stood    in    the    matter.     As  to  Captain 
Lendy    and     the     slaughter      of      the 
Mashouas,  he,   for  one,  should  wish  that 
that  class  of  Radicals  to  whom  reference 
had  been   made    were    more  numerous. 
The  hon.  Member  sneered  at  those  Radi- 
cals  because  they  wished  to  limit   and 
.reduce  our  Imperial  interests.     He  could 
not     conceive    that     because    Radicals 
desired  that  a  man    in  the  exercise   of 
great  authority  intrusted   to  him  should 
carry  out  his  duties  with  humanity,  and 
with  an  absence  of  cruelty,  they  should 
be  sneered  at  as  endeavouring  to  reduce 
our  Imperial  interests.     He  was  glad  his 
hon.   Friend  had  brought    forward   this 
question,  because    he    thought  that,  in 
such  a  case  as  this — no  doubt  there  had 
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been  cruelty,  and  there  had  been  murder 
in  connection  with  the    attack  by    the 
Chartered     Company's      troops,      com- 
manded by  a  British  officer,  against  the 
natives — publicity  ought  to  be  brought 
to    bear    in   regard    to    those     matters, 
because  he  l>elieved  that  publicity  did  a 
great  deal  to  diminish  and  prevent  them. 
This  particular  case  far    exceeded    the 
bounds  of  any  possible  discretion    that 
ought  to  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  an 
officer  in  such  a  country  as  this,  and  the 
punishment  was  out  of  proportion  to  the 
offence  for  which  it  was  inflicted.      He 
was  not  going   to  re-state  the  case.     He 
was  bound  to  say  that  he  did  not  agree 
in  the  attempt  which  had  been  made  by 
the  hon.  Member  for  Clare  to  whitewash 
Captain    Lendy.      He   thought    it  was 
quite  clear  that  this  action  was  a  wanton 
attack  on  a  native  tribe.      There  was  no 
question   of  assault  upon  or   murder  of 
white  men 

An  hon.  Mesibek  :  How  about  the 
unpunished  murder  ? 

Mr.  S.  BUXTON  :  That  could  oot 
justify  the  slaughter  of  a  Chief  and  22  of 
his  men.  Captain  Lendy  was  probably 
justified  in  going  to  this  man's  kraal 
and  endeavouring  to  secure  his  person. 
What  was  desired  was  the  person  of  the 
Chief,  in  order  that  he  might  be  tried  for 
theft  ;  but  Captain  Lendy  went  with  an 
armed  force  and  Maxim  guns  and  seven- 
pounders  to  the  kraal. 

An  hon.  Member  :  There  was  armed 
resistance. 

Mr.  S.  BUXTON:  At  the  last 
moment  no  summons  was  given.  The 
evidence  went  to  show  that  there  was 
no  fresh  summoning.  At  the  last 
moment  they  did  not  even  read  the 
native  Riot  Act.  Captain  Lendy  had 
been  censured,  and  in  that  censure  he 
(Mr.  S.  Buxton)  entirely  and  cordially 
concurred.  The  censure  passed  on  him 
was  the  mildest  that  ought  to  have  been 
passed.  But  when  he  was  asked  what 
further  action  was  to  be  taken  be 
replied  that  these  events  had  occurred  18 
months  ago,  and  could  not  now  be 
re-opened,  as  all  the  circumstances  were 
considered  at  the  time.  He  thought  this 
Debate  and  the  censure  which  had  been 
inflicted  would  be  of  great  value,  and 
would  prevent  a  similar  thing  occurring 
again.  He  knew  that  if  he  had  to  deal 
with  such  an  offence  again  mere  censure 
would  not  be  considered  sufficient. 
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Mr.  G.  BADEN-POWELL  (Liver-  I 
pool,  Kirkdale)  thought  the  late  Govern- 
ment had  acted  wisely  in  what  they  had 
done.  But  he  did  not  think  this  was  an 
opportune  moment  for  re-opening  the 
question.  But  he  wished  to  ask  the 
Governmeut  if  they  had  taken  due  steps 
for  preserving  the  peace  of  the  country 
in  case  the  Company  failed  to  do  so  ?  He 
thought  they  were  under  a  moral  obliga- 
tion to  the  natives  of  the  country,  just  as 
much  as  they  were  towards  the  white 
men  who  had  settled  there.  He  also 
thought  they  should  have  an  explanation, 
before  Parliament  rose,  whether  the 
Government  were  adopting  sufficient 
means  for  the  preservation  of  peace. 
They  had,  in  the  conduct  of  Captain 
Lendy,  au  example  of  what  might  occur, 
and  he  thought  it  was  necessary  that  all 
precautions  should  be  taken  to  prevent 
an  outbreak  of  hostilities.  He  would 
like  to  hear  if  the  Governmeut  were  con- 
templating sending  an  armed  force  into 
Bechuanaladd  to  meet  the  present 
necessity  there.  He  knew  from  personal 
experience  that  African  potentates  were 
very  much  interested  by  what  took  place 
in  that  House,  and  any  statement  made 
by  the  Government  even  now  would 
have  a  far-reaching  influence. 

Commander  BETHELL  (York,  E.R., 

Holderness)    said,  he   protested   against 

the  treatment  of  Captain  Lendy  in  this 

discussion,  and  especially  against  the 
charges  of  cruelty  and  murder  brought 
against  him.  He  did  not  for  a  moment 
wish  to  defend  Captain  Lendy  for  what 
had  actually  occurred.  Action  of  the 
kind  described  was  very  much  to  be 
reprobated,  and,  so  far  as  censure  went  of 
what  actually  took  place,  he  certainly 
agreed  with  the  Under  Secretary  of  State 
for  the  Colonies  (Mr.  S.  Buxton)  and  his 
predecessor ;  but  cruelty  there  was  not, 
and  murder  there  was  not.  He  knew 
what  took  place  on  these  occasions.  The 
kraal  was  surrounded ;  there  was  au  out- 
break, and  then,  without  realising  what 
was  about  to  occur,  an  order  was  given 
to  fire,  and,  to  the  surprise  and  dismay  of 
the  officer  in  command,  there  were  found 
to  be  more  men  inside  than  was  ex- 
pected. He  admitted  the  justice  of 
the  censnre,  but  he  did  not  think 
anything  had  been  proved  which  would 
justify  hon.  Members  in  bringing  such 
serious  charges  as  cruelty  and  murder. 


Mr.  little  (Whitehaven)  remarked 
that,  in  his  opinion,  if  the  facts  had  been 
correctly  stated,  Captain  Lendy  could  be 
found  guilty  of  murder  or  manslaughter. 
He  was  as  satisfied  of  this  as  of  the  fact 
that  he  was  standing  in  the  House  of 
Commons.  If  anyone  would  read  the 
life  of  General  Pictou,  he  would  see  that 
an  officer  who  acted  contrary  to  the  law 
when  he  was  abroad  was  not  beyond 
the  reach  of  the  law  when  he  returned 
to  England.  Justice  must  be  done  to 
our  officers  or  representatives  if  they 
transgressed  the  law,  and  no  British 
officer  should  assume  for  a  moment  that 
he  had  a  right  to  go  and  murder  21 
persons.  He  used  the  word  "murder" 
deliberately  in  its  legal  sense,  after  read- 
ing the  papers  and  forming  such  an 
opinion  as  a  barrister  of  20  years'  stand- 
ing could  form.  The  fact  that  the  Go- 
vernment had  censured  Captain  Lendy 
did  not  necessarily  end  the  matter.  Pro- 
ceedings might  still  be  taken  against 
him  on  his  return  home.  He  (Mr.  Little) 
only  stated  this  view  of  the  case,  because 
he  wanted  to  impress  upon  the  House 
that,  in  his  opinion,  the  language  used 
by  hon.  Members  who  attempted  to 
mitigate  and  almost  excuse  the  action  of 
this  officer  was,  to  his  mind,  exceedingly 
ill-advised.  If  there  was  anything 
which  would  induce  the  people  of  Eng- 
land to  insist  upon  the  prosecution  of 
this  officer,  it  would  be  the  fact  that  any 
great  number  of  Members  of  the  House 
had  attempted  to  excuse  his  conduct. 

Mr.  R.  G.  WEBSTER  (St.  Pancras, 
E.)  said,  that  no  one  who  had  looked  at 
the  morning  papers  could  fail  to  see  that 
matters  in  Matabeleland  and  Mashonaland 
were  of  a  somewhat  serious  character. 
There  were  20,000  fairly  armed  warriors 
of  good  physique  in  the  Matabele  tribe, 
and  there  wore  only  a  few  thousand 
British  settlers  scattered  about  Mashona- 
land. It  seemed  to  him  that  it  would  be 
very  advisable  for  Her  Majesty's  Govern- 
meut to  arrange  for  a  massing  of  troops 
at  Frieburgh,  or  some  other  accessible 
point,  so  that  should  an  emergency  arise, 
which  the  Chartered  Company  were 
unable  to  deal  with,  we  should  not  have 
to  deplore  a  repetition  of  the  disaster 
that  took  place  some  years  ago  at  Khar- 
toum. Such  steps  certainly  ought  to  be 
taken  as  would  place  beyoud  doubt  the 
safety  and  security  of  British  subjects  iu 
Mashonaland. 
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Mr.  S.  BUXTON  :  The  hon.  Member 
for  Liverpool  asked  what  we  had  done 
in  regard  to  Beehuanahiud.  In  order  to 
be  quite  safe  as  regards  our  defences 
there,  we  have  sent  up  a  considerable 
number  of  reliefs,  and  have  authorised 
Sir  Henry  Loch  to  increase  the  Police 
Force  by  100  men.  I  may  say,  in  reference 
to  some  remarks  that  have  fallen  from 
gentlemen  opposite,  that  I  did  not  use 
the  word  "  murder "  with  regard  to 
Captain  Lendy,  but  I  said  that  gentle- 
man^s  action  showed  a  palpable  dis- 
regard for  human  life  which  was  deserv- 
ing of  great  censure. 

Mr.  GOSCHEN  (St.  George's,  Han- 
over Square)  :  Will  a  Supplementary 
Estimate  be  necessary  for  the  extra  100 
police  ?  I  know  that  the  police  of 
Bechuanaland  is  extremely  expensive. 

Mr.  S.  BUXTON  :  The  Police  Force 
of  Mashonaland  is  very  expensive 
indeed,  and  until  the  House  allows  us 
to  have  our  railway  it  will  continue  to 
be  expensive.  The  money  will  have  to 
be  provided  in  the  form  of  Supplementary 
Estimates,  or  it  may  be  possible  to 
utilise  savings  from  this  year's  Vote,  and 
to  include  it  in  the  Vote  for  next  year. 

Amendment,  by  leave,  withdrawn. 

•MR.CREMER  (Shoreditch,  Hagger- 
ston)  said,  that  last  night  he  had  asked 
the  Under  Secretary  for  the  Colonies 
whether  the  Swaziland  Convention  would 
be  laid  upon  the  Table  of  the  House 
before  it  was  signed,  so  that  Members 
might  have  an  opportunity  of  considering 
the  nature  of  the  obligations  we  were 
liable  to  incur,  and  he  received  a  very 
laconic  reply.  If  the  negative  answer 
he  received  was  to  be  regarded  as 
the  final  decision  of  the  Government, 
he  protested  against  any  Convention 
being  entered  into  with  regard  to  Swazi- 
land until  it  had  been  submitted  to  the 
judgment  of  the  House.  Conventions 
and  Treaties  had  been  made  in  past 
years  without  Parliament  having  been 
consulted,  and  when  difficulties  arose 
Governments  interfered,  and  justified  the 
interference,  by  saying  that  they  were 
bound  to  do  so  by  the  conditions  of  the 
Treaty.  That  was  the  way  in  which 
many  of  our  little  wars  had  been  entered 
upon.  The  chances  were  that  we  should 
be  landed  before  many  years  in  a  similar 
difficulty  in  South  Africa,  and  the 
House  had  a  right  to  know  what  obliga- 
tions   this  country   was   about  to  incur 


there.  The  present  Government  were 
pacifically  disposed,  but  they  would  not 
always  remain  in  Office.  At  some  time  or 
other  a  less  pacific  Government  might  be 
in  power  and  inclined  to  the  opinions  just 
expressed  by  the  hon.  Member  for 
Sheffield.  He  hoped,  however,  that  the 
Lord  would  deliver  us  from  a  Govern- 
ment entertaining  the  selfish,  warlike 
views  of  the  hon.  Member. 

Mr.  S.  BUXTON  :  I  hope  my  hon. 
Friend  did  not  think  I  wanted  to  be 
uncivil  in  giving  him  a  shore  answer  on 
this  point  last  night.  I  am  afriiid  the 
only  answer  I  can  give  now  is  that,  under 
the  present  Constitution,  the  Government 
must  take  the  responsibility  on  them- 
selves of  making  such  a  Convention. 
If  my  hon.  Friend  wants  to  upset  that 
system  ho  must  upset  the  Constita- 
tion,  and  not  the  Government.  We  have 
no  power  to  alter  it.  It  is  for  the  Houjie 
generally  to  decide  whether  this  is  the 
most  convenient  course  for  carrying  such 
a  Convention  through. 

Resolution  agreed  to.  i 

Resolution  4  agreed  to.     ^ 

NAVY  ESTIMATES,  1893-4. 
Resolutions  5  to  7  agreed  to. 

Resolution  8. 

"  That  a  sura,  not  exceeding?   £1,316,200,  be 
granted  to  Her  Majesty,  to  defray  the  Ezpenae  < 
of  Naval  Commands,  which  will  come  in  ooune  / 
of  payment  durinfi:  the  year  ending  on  the  31ft 
day  of  March  1894." 

Question  proposed,  *'  That  this  House 
doth  agree  with  the  Committee  in  the 
said  Resolution." 

Mk.  BRODRICK  (Surrey,  Guildford) 
said,  he  wished  to  ask  the  Secretary  to 
the  Admiralty  a  question  with  regard  to 
an  answer  he  gave  some  time  ago 
respecting  projectiles.  The  right  hon. 
Gentleman  then  stated  that  an  order  had 
been  given  to  a  foreign  firm  for  projec- 
tiles for  the  Navy.  He  (Mr.  Brodrick) 
asked  whether  firms  had  been  invited  to 
tender  for  those  projectiles,  and  what 
was  the  difference  in  the  tenders  as 
between  British  and  foreign  firms  ?  The 
right  hon.  Gentleman  said  in  effect  that 
it  was  not  desirable,  in  the  interests  of 
the  Public  Service,  that  such  particalars 
should  be  given. 
•Sir  U.  KAY-SHUTTLEWORTH  : 
What  I  said  was  that  it  was  not  con- 
sidered desirable  to  give  the  names  of 
the  firm,  or  the  other  particalars  asked 
for  in  the  question,  and  that  I  could  only 
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repeat  that  the  foreign  tender  was  more 
than  30  per  cent,  below  that  of  as; 
English  firm. 

Mb.  BRODBICK  said,  that  of  course 
a  good  deal  would  depend  upon  what 
English  firms  were  ravited  to  tender. 
He  thought  that,  having  regard  to  the 
information  which  had  been  readilj  given 
to  Parliament  in  past  years,  it  was  some- 
what straining  a  point  to  keep  secret  the 
names  of  the  firms  or  the  prices.  It  wa& 
the  falsest  economj  to  depend  upon 
foreign  firms  for  supplying  projectiles  of 
which  we  ought  to  have  a  cousta&t  power 
of  snpplj  in  this  country.  The  late 
Government  found  themselves  in  a  great 
difficulty  in  this  respect,  because  they 
experienced  a  total  paralysis  of  the  trade 
iu  1885  and  1886,  when  sudden  demands 
were  made  upou  it,  and  it  was  found  im< 
possible  to  obtain  the  necessary  supplies 
because  the  machinery  was  not  laid  down, 
and  there  was  no  staff  capable  of  making 
the  projectiles.  The  policy  of  the  late 
First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty  (Lord  G. 
Hamilton)  was  to  build  up  the  trade  and 
endeavour  to  spread  the  orders  over  a 
number  of  years,  so  that  a  certain  number 
of  workmen  might  be  employed,  and  tbat 
there  should  be  a  power  of  expansion. 
It  was  perfectly  obvious  that  if  our 
supplies  were  obtained  from  Germauy 
and  any  contingency  arose,  we  should 
be  unable  to  obtain  the  projec- 
tiles we  needed  for  the  country. 
If  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  went  to 
Germany  for  these  projectiles,  we  should 
not  be  able  to  draw  supplies  from  that 
country  if  she  was  eugnged  in  war. 
They  had  found  a  Sheffield  firm  able  to 
supply  these  projectiles  quickly,  the  only 
difficulty  being  that  the  Department 
were  not  able  to  give  a  sufficiently  large 
order  to  keep  the  staff  employed.  If 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  said  that  he 
could  not  get  the  supplies  at  home,  no 
doubt  he  would  be  acting  wisely  iu  get- 
ting them  from  abroad.  But  a  gain  of 
30  per  cent,  was  infinitcstmally  small 
compared  with  the  enormous  eitra  charge 
we  should  have  to  pay  if,  in  c»se  of  war, 
we  should  have  to  obtain  these  projec- 
tiles in  a  hurry  from  our  own  firms.  The 
present  was  obviously  not  a  time  at 
which  to  get  these  projectiles  from 
abroad.  Just  now  there  wore  large  dis- 
charges taking  place  at  Woolwich,  aud 
there  were  still  more  coming  on.  To 
get  arms  from  abroad  was  bad  policy  at 


present ;  it  would  be  absolutely  suicidal 
in  time  of  war.  He  would  ask  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  what  it  was  besides 
price  which  induced  the  Government  to 
throw  over  the  policy  of  their  prede- 
cessors, who  aimed  at  building  up  a 
trade  witbin  these  Islands  for  providing 
warlike  supplies. 
■Sib  U.  KAY-SHUTTLE  WORTH 
said,  he  was  very  glad  the  hon.  Member 
had  brought  forward  this  question, 
though  he  thought  he  had  some  right  to 
complain  that  he  received  no  notice  of 
the  fact  till  20  minutes  past  5. 

Mb.  BBODRICEl  said,  a  notice  on 
the  subject  had  been  ou  the  Paper  for 
four  months. 

Sir  U.  KAY-SHU rXLEWORTH 
said,  that  passing  from  that  matter,  he 
would  claim  for  Her  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment the  right  to  go  to  whatever  market 
might  be  tbe  best  market  and  cheapest 
market  for  the  purposes  of  buying  what 
they  wanted  in  the  Navy.  He  thought 
also  he  might  assert,  as  a  general  prin- 
ciple, that  the  question  of  price  must  be 
considered  in  buying  munitions  of  war, 
or  any  other  articles  which  were  needed 
for  tbe  Kaval  Service.  Some  prices 
were  prohibitive,  and  in  this  case 
the  foreign  tender  was  33  per  cent. 
below  that  of  any  English  firm.  Such 
a  difference  in  the  price  was  a  matter 
which  could  not  be  left  out  of  sight, 
although  be  should  presently  admit  that 
there  were  other  points  which  they  were 
bound  to  consider  iu  counectioa  with 
armour-piercing  projectiles.  There  was 
another  point  even  more  important  than 
price,  and  that  was  quality.  He  wished 
to  lay  as  little  as  he  possibly  could,  and 
he  hoped  he  should  not  in  this  Debate  be 
driven  to  say  more  in  respect  of  the 
qualilyof  English  armour-piercing  projec- 
tiles. There  was  a  special  kind  of  steel 
required  for  the  projectiles  in  tbe  produc- 
tion of  which  the  foreign  makers, 
enpecially  the  French,  had  been  much 
more  successful  than  English  manufac- 
turers. It  was  of  paramount  importance 
to  obtain  projectiles  which  would  pierce 
thick  armour,  and  for  a  shell  to  explode 
inside  the  enemy's  ship  instead  of  out- 
side. On  the  general  question  of  quality 
and  price  he  would  quote  an  authority 
which  he  thought  tbe  hon.  Gentleman 
would  respect — 
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"  If  the  8ui)ply  could  }>e  got  in  England  with- 
out an  incriiase  in  cost,  it  ought  to  be  done,  but 
it  was  not  easy  to  get  supplies.  He  hoped  the 
Committee  would  support  the  Government,  not 
because  he  wished  to  see  an  extension  of  the 
system  of  buying  abroad,  but  because  he 
thought  the  best  supply  ought  to  be  got.  The 
country  could  not  affonl  to  spend  :£ 400,000  or 
£500,000  a  year  more  in  buying  at  home,  though 
if  all  things  were  equal  the  home  pro<lucer 
should  have  the  advantage  " 

He  was  quoting  from  words  spoken  by 
the  hon.  Gentleman  himself  in  Committee 
of  Supply.  Those  were  principles  upon 
which  the  Government  had  acted  in  this 
case.  The  hon.  Gentleman  was  tlien 
speaking  of  supplies  of  meat  to  the  Army 
and  Navy.  He  (Sir  U.  Kay-Shuttle- 
worth)  was  now  referring  to  supplies  of 
munitions  of  war.  He  admitted  that 
another  argument  came  in.  He  admitted 
it  was  of  importance  that  we  should  in 
this  country  be  able  to  produce  those 
munitions  of  war,  whatever  they  might  be, 
of  which  we  might  Imve  to  get  increased 
supplies  in  time  of  war.  He  admitted 
in  such  cases  some  sacrifice  of  additional 
outlay  might  be  made  if  we  got  the  full 
quality  we  required.  But  then  the 
question  arose — first,  were  the  quantities 
required  large  ?  Because,  if  they  were 
not  large,  then  our  stores  would  not  need 
constant  replenishment.  If  they  were 
laying  in  a  small  stock  which  would  not 
need  replenishment  in  time  of  peace,  a 
store  of  something  which  would  oidy  be 
needed  in  time  of  war,  the  question  he 
had  just  mentioned  did  not  arise.  What 
were  the  facts  in  the  case  of  armour- 
piercing  projectiles  ?  The  quantity  was 
small,  for  this  reason — they  were  only 
supplied  to  battleships  and  first-class 
cniisers.  In  addition,  these  projectiles 
were  never  used  in  practice  or  in  times  of 
peace.  They  were  simply  stored  up  for 
use  in  time  of  war.  It  was  extremely 
unlikely  that  any  of  these  stores,  unless 
in  the  event  of  a  very  long  war,  would 
need  replenishing  ;  therefore  there  was 
no  waste  going  on,  as  in  the  case  with 
other  projectiles.  Then  came  another 
question  as  to  whether  it  was  worth 
while  for  English  firms,  or  for  the  Arsenal 
at  Woolwich,  to  lay  down  plant  for  the 
production  of  some  article  of  which  only 
a  comparatively  small  quantity  was 
needed.  Their  experience  was,  it  was 
very  difficult  to  get  contractors  to  lay  down 
plant  ;  and  that  it  was  very  bad  economy 
to  lay  down  a  quantity  of  plant  at  Wool- 
wich  for  the  proJuction  of  an  article  of 
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'  which  only  a  small  quantity  was  needed, 
and  which  Woolwich  would  not  go  oo 
manufacturing  from  year  to  year.  Those 
were  his  answers  to  the  points  raised. 
There  had  been  the  greatest  anxiety  qd 
the  part  of  the  Admiralty,  as  much  as  od 
the  part  of  the  War  Office,  to  encourage 
English  manufacturers.  Orders  for 
armour-piercing  projectiles  had  been 
given  to  English  manufacturers  for  the 
purpose  of  encouraging  them  to  try  and 
enter  into  competition  with  foreiguen, 
and  produce  what  was  wanted.  But  he 
was  sorry  to  say  that  the  experience  ©f 
the  Admiralty  had  not  been  perfectly 
encouraging.  On  that  subject,  as  he  bad 
said,  he  did  not  wish  to  be  driven  into  s 
statement  on  the  subject  of  quality  ;  he 
did  not  wish  to  say  anything  which 
might  injure  English  manufactures  in 
comparison  with  the  products  of  foreign 
countries.  Therefore,  he  refrained  from 
entering  upon  that.  He  wished  the 
House,  however,  distinctly  to  understand, 
and  to  remember,  that  the  Government 
were  not  guided  in  this  matter  solely  by 
the  question  of  price.  The  question  of 
quality  had  a  great  deal  to  do  with  the 
decision  come  to.  Acting  on  the  principle 
which  he  had  just  laid  down,  and  desir- 
ing to  encourage  British  manufacturers,  if 
possible,  to  got  munitions  of  war  manu- 
factured at  home,  the  Admiralty  had 
taken  such  steps  as  were  in  their  power 
to  assist  their  friends  at  Sheffield  to  pro- 
duce these  projectiles. 

An  hon.  Member  :  Were  English 
firms  invited  to  compete  ? 

Sir  U.  KAY-SHUTTLEWORTH  : 
The  hon.  Gentleman  aske<l  whether 
English  firms  were  invited  to  compete. 
Certainly  they  were — not  only  one,  but 
more  than  one — and  the  verv  firms  with 
which  they  had  had  experience,  and  who 
had  to  some  extent  produced  armour- 
piercing  projectiles 

Sir  E.  ASHMEAD-BARTLETT  : 
How  manv  ? 

•Sir  U.  KAY-SHUTTLEWORTH 
said,  to  the  best  of  his  recollection,  there 
were  two  or  three,  perhaps  even  more. 
He  did  not  think  it  was  good  policy  to 
publish  to  the  world  the  names  of  firms 
who  had  been  unsuccessful  in  a  competi- 
tion. It  was  not  his  intention  to  inflict 
an  injury  upon  any  of  their  friends,  with 
whom  they  hoped  to  have  relations  in 
the  future,  in  consequence  of  their  not 
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being  able  to  produce  wbat  was  wanted 
at  the  present  moment.  As  to  the  name 
of  the  French  firm  who  supplied  the 
projectiles,  it  was  important  the  name  of 
a  particular  firm  carrying  out  an  order 
from  the  British  Government  should  not 
be  found  out  by  any  answer  he  might 
give  in  the  House  of  Commons.  Their 
experience  was  that  if  a  Foreign  Go- 
vernment discovered,  on  official  authority, 
that  a  particular  firm  was  supplying 
projectiles  or  munitions  of  war  to  this 
country  pressure  might  be  put  upon 
them.  Our  interests  at  home  might 
thereby  suffer,  and  he  would  consequently 
refrain  from  giving  the  name  of  the 
foreign  firm. 

Colonel    HOWARD    VINCENT: 
It  is  perfectly  well  known. 

•Sir  U.  KAY-SHUTTLEWORTH 
said,  he  dared  say  such  might  now  be  the 
ease,  but  he  was  not  going  to  give  the 
name  officially.  As  to  the  efforts  which 
had  been  made  by  the  President  of  the 
Board  of  Admiralty  to  assist  their  friends 
in  produciiig  these  munitions  of  war,  the 
firm  who  failed  to  get  this  order  because 
the  French  tender  was  33  per  cent, 
below  their  tenders  was  no  doubt  very 
much  disappointed  at  failing  to  secure 
the  order.  He  arranged  that  a  special 
interview  should  be  held  with  that 
firm,  and  the  Director  of  Naval  Ord- 
nance gave  to  that  firm,  as  he  was  pre- 
pared to  give  to  any  other  firm  in  the 
United  Kingdom,  the  fullest  information 
that  they  could  require  on  any  point  on 
which  they  needed  information,  and 
which  would  enable  them  to  compete 
with  foieign  firms.  He  was  present  at 
the  interview,  and  the  fullest  information 
was  afforded.  He  was  not  aware  that  an 
interview  of  that  kind  had  been  held  be- 
fore. At  all  events,  he  could  sav  this 
for  the  Admiralty,  that  every  sort  of  in- 
formation would  be  thus  open.  He  thought 
it  was  fully  understood  at  Sheffield  that 
any  British  manufacturer  would  receive 
every  information  he  wished.  The  hon. 
Member  (Mr.  Brodrick)  was  a  Member 
of  the  late  Government.  What  did  they 
do  ?  He  had  in  his  hand  a  long  list, 
which  he  could  read  to  the  House,  of 
orders  given  year  by  year  through  the  De- 
partment in  which  the  hon.  Member  was 
Financial  Secretary  to  foreigners  for 
these  very  armour-piercing  projectiles. 
In  the  year  1887  an  order  for  £11,900 
worth  was  given  to  a  foreign  firm.     And 


he  could  give  other  cases  of  large  orders  to 
foreigners  in  several  succeeding  years.  In 
all  these  cases  there  was  not  a  difference 
of  33  per  cent.,  or  anything  like  so  much, 
in  the  tenders  of  the  foreign  and  the 
British  firms.  He  thought,  after  that,  he 
would  leave  the  question  to  the  judgment 
of  the  House.  In  conclusion,  he  might 
say  that  in  this  matter  they  had  made  no 
new  departure,  except  in  the  pains  he  had 
personally  taken  on  behalf  of  the  Board  of 
Admiralty  to  ensure  the  fullest  information 
being  given  to  British  manufacturers,  so 
that,  if  possible,  they  might  have  British 
firms  capable  of  producing  these  muni- 
tions. 

Colonel     HOWARD     VINCENT 
(Sheffield,  Central)  said,  the  reply  of  the 
Secrctarv    to   the  Admiraltv  to  his  hon. 
Friend  (Mr.  Brodrick)  was  of  so  unsatis- 
factory a  character  that  he  felt  absolutely 
compelled    to    move   a  reduction  of  the 
Vote  by  £100.     The  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man had  gone   into  the   history    of   the 
order  from  a  French  firm  of  shell  which 
ought  to  have  been   given   to  Sheffield 
manufacturers,   and   he    had    expressed 
great   anxiety  to  assist  "our  friends  iu 
Sheffield."     But  the    right  hon.  Gentle- 
man had  taken   a  most  peculiar  way  of 
assisting  **  our  friends  in  Sheffield  "  wheu 
he  pointed  out  publicly  in  the  House  that 
the  opinion  of  himself  and  his  colleagues 
was  that   French  firms  were  capable  of 
making    much    better    shells    than   the 
houses  in  Sheffield,  who  had  devoted  so 
much  capital  and  experience  to  the  work. 
The  right  hon.  Gentleman  stated   that  a 
special  kind  of  steel  was  required  for  the 
shells  that  were  ordered  from  the  French 
firms.     But  shortly  afterwards  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  stated  that  two  or  three 
Sheffield    firms    had    l>een    invited     to 
tender.     If  they  had  not  been  capable  of 
making  this  special   kind  of  shell,  why 
were  they  invited  to  tender  ?  It  was  clear 
that  the  firms  who  were  invited  to  tender 
were,  capable  of  producing  the  kind  of 
shells  required.     Specifications  were  sent 
to  them,  and  the  firms  themselves  thought 
they  were  capable  of  producing  quite  as 
good  shells  as  the    French   firms.       He 
would  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  upon 
the  express  invitation  of  the  Government 
Sheffield    firms    hail    spent   hundreds   of 
thousands  of  pounds   in  preparing  plant 
for  the  proil notion  of  armour-plate,  shells, 
and  other  apparatus  required  by  the  Go 
vernment,  and  this  was  the  way  in  which 
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their  efforts  to  fulfil  the  requirements  of 
the  country  were  treated.  They  were 
invited  to  tender,  and  because  the  tender 
of  a  French  firm  was  slightly  lower 
than  that  of  the  English  firms,  and  that 
mainly  because  of  the  rate  of  wages  to 
be  paid,  the  Government  ignored  alto- 
gether the  home  producer,  and  in  this 
time  of  great  distress  gave  the  order  U) 
a  foreign  firm.  The  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man said  rt  was  absolutely  necessary  to 
obtain  these  supplies  from  France. 
Where  should  we  be  if  our  relations  with 
Foreign  Powers  were  to  change  ?  Where 
should  we  be  in  time  of  war  if  we  relied 
for  our  armaments  and  munitions  of  war 
upon  France,  Germany,  and  other 
Continental  countries  ?  Home  manu- 
facturers must  be  encouraged  to 
produce  what  was  required  for  the 
defence  of  the  country,  and  for 
the  independence  of  the  flag  in  all  parts 
of  the  Empire.  The  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man himself  admitted  this  to  be  the  case, 
because  he  said  if  it  were  known  to  the 
French  Government  that  a  French  firm 
had  obtained  this  contract  pressure  would 
be  put  by  the  Government  on  the  firm — 
pressure  to  do  what  ?  To  make  the 
munitions  of  an  inferior  quality,  or  to 
omit  some  details  in  the  shells  which 
would  prevent  them  when  firing  from 
achieving  their  purpose.  That  was  the 
pressure  to  be  put  by  the  French  Govern- 
ment upon  the  French  firm.  The  right 
hon.  Gentleman  thought  he  could  conceal 
the  name  of  the  firm.  He  (Colonel 
Howard  Vincent)  knew  the  name,  but 
as  the  ri<;ht  lion.  Gentleman  had  said 
that  it  was  absolutely  necessary  in  the 
interests  of  the  Public  Service  not  to 
mention  it,  he  would  refrain  from  doing 
so  ;  but  the  name  was  perfectly  well- 
known  to  every  manufacturer  in  the 
country  interested  in  the  questiou,  and  it 
was  perfectly  well  known  to  the  French 
Government.  He  happened  to  be  in 
Paris  a  few  days  ago^  and  he  ascertained 
the  name  from  the  French  authorities 
themselves.  The  Customs  House  invoice 
alone  would  show  it,  if  there  had  been 
any  difficulty  whatever  in  the  matter. 
The  right  hon.  Gentleman  prided  him- 
self upon  the  reduction  of  orders  given 
to  foreigners  in  recent  years.  A  late 
Member  of  the  House,  Mr.  Peter  Mac- 
donald,  had  moved  for  a  Return  of  con- 
tracts given  to  foreigners  in  the  seven 
years,  1879-85,  inclusive.     That  Return 
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showed  the  annual  amount  was  £130,000. 
By  the  efforts  of  the  late  Grovemment  the 
amount  was  reduced  to  an  average  of 
something  like  £30,000  a  year,  but  the 
moment  the  right  hon.  Gentleman's 
Party  came  into  power  they  found  the 
orders  given  to  manufacturers  outside 
the  United  Kingdom  were  precisely 
double  the  amount  given  by  their  pre- 
decessors. The  Admiralty  gave  orders  last 
year  to  foreigners  amounting  to  £29,552, 
and  the  War  Office  gave  similar  con- 
tracts to  the  amount  of  £30,000. 

•Sir  U.  KAY-SHUTTLE  WORTH 
asked  the  hon.  Member  to  state  the  figures 
for  1892. 

Colonel  HOWARD  VINCENT  said, 
he  had  not  got  them. 

Sib  U.  KAY-SHUTTLEWORTH  : 
The  Admiralty  orders  for  1892  were 
£25,880.  I  got  that  figure  from  the 
Return  for  which  the  hon.  Member  him- 
self  moved 

Colonel  HOWARD  VINCENT  said, 
he  would  point  out  that  the  amount  last 
year  was  considerably  more  than  the 
preceding  year.  He  had  spoken  of 
the  whole  Government,  and  the 
Return  showed  that,  taking  the  Go- 
vernment as  a  whole,  the  amount 
given  to  foreign  contractors  was  quite 
double  what  it  had  been  in  the  preceding 
year.  But  a  far  greater  question  hinged 
upon  the  matter  than  appeared  at  first 
sight.  The  contract  for  these  shells 
was  given  to  a  foreign  firm,  and  the 
agents  of  the  firm  came  to  the  arsenals 
and  to  the  shooting  grounds  of  this 
country,  and  the  shells  were  tested  in 
their  presence,  so  that  they  had  the 
advantage  of  seeing  the  progress  which 
we  had  made  in  armaments  of  war  up  to 
date.  Every  facility  and  every  advan- 
tage was  given  to  them,  facilities  and 
advantages  which  were  denied  to  the 
representatives  of  the  home  firms.  It 
was  all  very  well  for  the  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman to  say  that  he  was  anxious  to 
encourage  their  Sheffield  friends  and 
home  producers.  What  they  want^  was 
not  mere  sentiment,  but  actual  practice. 
Why  had  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  given 
this  contract  to  a  French  firm  ?  It  was 
because  he  was  influenced  entirely  by  the 
question  of  price,  because  he  could  get 
these  shells  a  little  cheaper  in  France 
than  in  Sheffield,  that  ho  said — "  We  wiU 
go  over  the  heads  of  the  Sheffield  firms  ; 
we  will  ignore  the  distress  and  want  of 
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work  that  prevails  at  the  present  time 
at  Sheffield ;  and  we  will,  in  order  to  make 
a  little  saving  in  our  Estimates,  give  this 
advantage  to  a  foreigner,  and  take  it 
away  from  our  own  countrymen."  It 
was  this  act  on  the  part  of  the  Govern- 
ment, and  many  other  like  proceedings, 
which  hrought  upon  the  Government  to- 
day the  very  urgent  and  very  pressing 
question  of  the  unemployed.  He  in- 
tended to  persevere  in  his  Motion  for  the 
reduction  of  the  Vote,  in  order  to  mark 
his  sense  and  that  of  his  friends  of  the 
action  of  the  Government  in  taking  ad- 
vantage of  this  particular  time  to  place 
a  contract  outside  the  Kingdom,  more 
especially  when  the  article  was  of  such  a 
character  as  that  in  question. 

Sib  E.  ASHMEAD-BARTLETT 
thought  the  House  would  agree  that  his 
hon.  Friend  the  late  Financial  Secretary 
to  the  War  Office  had  done  good  service  in 
bringing  this  question  forward.  The  policy 
of  the  late  Government  was  to  reduce  as 
much  as  possible  the  amount  of  work 
given  to  foreigners  by  the  Government 
Departments.  That  policy  was  early 
avowed  and  consistently  carried  out,  and 
if  a  comparative  examination  of  the 
amounts  in  value  of  work  given  to 
foreign  contractors  by  the'  Government 
of  1880,  and  the  Government  which 
followed  it,  were  made,  it  would  be  found 
that  the  amount  actually  given  by  the 
Conservative  Government  was  much  less 
than  the  amount  given  by  their  pre- 
decessors. The  Secretary  to  the  Ad- 
miralty seemed  to  pride  himself  on  the 
fact  that  the  amount  of  work  given  to 
foreigners  by  the  Admiralty  this  year 
was  only  £29,000,  as  compared  with 
£25,000  last  year.  He  seemed  to  make 
little  of  this  diffiereuce  of  £4,000. 
Mr.  MUNDELLA  :  Hear,  hear  I 
Sir  E.  ASHMEAD-BARTLETT 
observed  that  one  of  the  Members  for 
Sheffield  encouraged  the  Financial  Secre- 
tary to  the  Admiralty  in  that  view.  The 
right  hon.  Gentleman  might  be  very 
brave  on  that  subject  in  the  House,  but 
he  should  like  to  see  him  before  an 
audience  in  Brigbtside  upon  it.  The 
Financial  Secretary  seemed  to  make 
little  difference  between  the  two  amounts, 
but  it  was  precisely  the  sum  which  the 
Government  asserted  that  they  saved  by 
giving  this  contract  to  the  foreign  firm. 
Now,  what  was  this  contract  which  had 
been  given  away  ?     It  was  not  for  an 


ordinary  manufacture.  These  shells  were 
the  most  important  projectiles  that  were 
made  for  the  Navy.  The  right  hon. 
Gentleman  had  laid  great  stress  upon  the 
fact  that  it  was  absolutely  essential  that 
we  should  have  these  armour-pierced 
projectiles  in  order  that  the  shells  fired 
from  battleships  and  first-class  cruisers, 
which  were  the  vital  strength  of  our 
Navy,  should  be  able  to  penetrate  the 
enormous  armour  and  burst  inside  the 
ship.  Did  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
really  mean  that  £19,000  worth  of  pro- 
jectiles of  this  kind  was  sufficient  for  the 
Navy  in  time  of  war  ?  He  used  as  one 
of  his  principal  arguments  in  justifica- 
tion for  giving  the  order  abroad  that  the 
amount  was  small,  but  did  he  really 
think  that  this  amount  would  suffice  in 
time  of  var  ? 

•Sir  U.  KAY-SHUTTLEWORTH  : 
Certainly  not.  The  Conservative  Board 
of  Admiralty,  of  which  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber was  a  member,  ordered  a  vast  number. 
Sir  E.  ASHMEAD-BARTLETT 
denied  that  the  expression  vast  amount  was 
justified.  At  the  beginning  of  the  term  of 
Office  of  the  late  Government,  and  before 
the  manufacture  of  armour-piercing  pro- 
jectiles was  understood  in  this  country, 
certain  orders  were  given  abroad.  It 
was  necessary  ;  and  one  reason  was  that 
the  projectiles  might  be  tested,  and  that 
the  process  of  manufacture  might  be 
found  out ;  but  the  amount  of  the  orders 
was  not  vast.  But  the  point  of  im- 
portance of  these  orders  was  this  con- 
sideration :  These  were  most  important 
projectiles  for  the  armament  of  our 
battleships  and  cruisers,  and  according 
to  the  statement  of  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman — a  most  unfortunate  state  of 
afi*airs  if  correct — ^the  French  are  more 
successful  in  making  these  projectiles 
than  our  manufacturers  are,  and  accord- 
ing to  his  further  argument  it  was 
almost  impossible  to  induce  our  manu- 
facturers to  put  down  fresh  plant  for  the 
production.  The  sending  this  order  of 
£19,000  abroad  would  probably  make  a 
difference  of  £5,000,  the  cost  of  fresh 
machinery,  but  if  this  order  of  £19,000 
had  been  given  to  an  English  firm  they 
might  thereby  have  been  enabled  so  to 
improve  their  machinery  that  in  the 
future  they  could  produce  projectiles  equal 
to  those  manufactured  in  France.  That 
was  a  very  serious  consideration  when 
the  House  remembered  that  in  case  of 
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war  the  necessity  for   these   projectiles 
would  be  doubled,  trebled,  and  very  likely 
increased     tenfold.       The     right     hon. 
Gentleman   made   a  very  curious  state- 
ment   indeed,    to    the    effect    that    the 
Admiralty  were  at  full   liberty  to  buy  in 
the  cheapest  market  at  home  or  abroad. 
Had  he  in  mind  when  he  made  the  state- 
ment that  the  price  of  labour   was  in- 
volved in  the  cheapness  of  production  ? 
The  question  of  labour  was  an  important 
consideration    in   connection    with    this 
manufacture,  and  there  was  in  operation 
a  Resolution  of  the  House   with  refer- 
ence  to   the  payment  of  labour   in  the 
execution  of  Government  contracts.     So 
that  the   Government,   in   giving   these 
orders  abroad  for  these  projectiles,  when 
they  could  be  produced  in  this  country, 
practically  attempted  to  go   behind  the 
abstract  Resolution  of  the  House.  To  this 
point   he   wanted   the    attention   of    all 
Members     representing      manufacturing 
constituencies.     He  did  not  think  there 
was   any   desire    to    press    the    present 
Board     of     Admiralty     to     make     any 
revelation    that   would   be   injurious    to 
British    interests   or    to    British  manu- 
facturers. If,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Board 
of  Admiralty,  th^se  armour-piercing  pro- 
jectiles could  not  be  made  in  this  country, 
then    it  was  of  the   utmost    importance 
that  the  Board  of  Admiralty  should  give 
British   firms    every    possible   help,    not 
only    by    way  of  advice,    but    even    by 
paying  a  little  more  for  these  projectiles, 
so  that  manufacturers  might  be  encouraged 
to  lay  down  fresh  plant.    This  was  of  the 
utmoi^t    importance,    because    his     hon. 
Friend  pointed  out  if  to-morrow  or  next 
year  we  found  ourselves  faced  by  a  naval 
war,  or  a  war  with  France,  we  should  be 
in  this   position,  that  our  supply  of  pro- 
jectiles would  be  cut  off.     Now  was  the 
time  to  encourage  British  firms  to  make 
these    projectiles.     This   was  a  time  of 
peace — it  was  to  be  hoped  a  time  of  pro- 
longed peace — but  all  omens  abroad  were 
not  peaceful,  and  by  giving  this  order  to 
an   Epglish  finn  it  would  have  enabled 
the  Sheffield  firm  to  perfect  its  means  of 
manufacturing  these  essential  projectiles 
in    England,  and    then,  when    we   were 
faced  by  the  dire  contingency  of  war,  our 
supply  would  not  fail. 

Mk.  RADCLIFFE  COOKE  (Here- 
ford) said,  he  did  not  generally  agree  with 
his  hon.  and  gallant  Friend  the  Member 
for  Central  Sheffield.     He  entirely  dis- 
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agreed  with  his  general  protective  policy* 
He  was  of  opinion  that  they  ought  to 
buy  in  the  cheapest  market.  But  there 
was  another  kind  of  protection  which  the 
Financial  Secretary  to  the  Admiralty 
seemed  wholly  to  have  forgotten,  and 
that  was  the  protection  of  British  shores, 
the  protection  of  British  commerce,  and 
the  protection  of  the  British  Empire. 
Why  should  we  have  to  depend  for  these 
projectiles  on  some  foreign  firm  ?  There 
were  some  matters  on  which  the 
Financial  Secretary  to  the  Admiralty 
ought  to  have  given  the  House  infor- 
mation. He  ought  to  have  told  them  in 
what  particulars  foreign  manufacturers 
excelled  English  manufacturers.  The 
hon.  Gentleman  ought  to  tell  the  English 
manufacturers  where  they  were  deficient, 
in  order  to  enable  them  to  produce  these 
projectiles  which  were  so  essential  to  the 
Naval  Service.  How  could  English 
manufacturers  be  expected  to  lay  down 
the  plant  for  these  projectiles  when  the 
Government  on  which  they  had  to  depend 
for  custom  gave  them  no  encouragement 
and  support  ? 

Mr.  MUNDELLA  :  As  two  Sheffield 
Members  have  spoken  in  this  Debate, 
the  House  will,  I  am  sure,  allow  a  few 
words  from  a  third  Sheffield  Representa- 
tive. I  am  sorry,  in  the  interest  of 
Sheffield,  this  matter  should  have  been 
discussed.  It  would  have  l)een  better  in 
the  interest  of  Sheffield  if  it  had  been 
left  alone,  and  I  know  that  that  is  the 
opinion  of  the  best  contractors  of  Shef- 
field. 

Colonel  HOWARD  VINCENT: 
No. 

Mr.  MUNDELLA  :  I  am  speaking 
from  their  own  lips. 

Colonel  HOWARD  VINCENT: 
So  am  I. 

Mr.  MUNDELLA  :  No  one  has 
taken  greater  interest  in  the  production 
of  steel  projectiles  in  Sheffield  than  I 
have.  It  was  due  to  my  action  that  the 
manufacture  of  steel  at  Woolwich  was 
stopped.  .  Nothing  could  be  more  absurd 
than  what  we  found  in  1884.  Lord 
Hartington,  then  Secretary  for  War, 
came  to  me  and  said,  '*  I  find  that  Wool- 
wich is  laying  down  an  enormous  plant 
at  enormous  cost  for  the  production  of 
steel,  for  they  say  Sheffield  cannot  make 
decent  steel."  Imagine  a  state  of  thiiun 
like  that,  that  Sheffield,  close  totheeow- 
fields,  with  a  reputation  for  the  exceUenee 
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of  its  mauufactures,  could  not  produce 
steel  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the 
Admiralty  and  the  War  Office.  In  the 
result,  the  manufacture  at  Woolwich  was 
brought  to  a  stand.  What  was  the  next 
point  that  arose?  Before  the  late 
Government  weut  into  Office  Lord  Har- 
tington  and  Mr.  Brand,  then  head  of  the 
Ordnance  Department,  went  to  Sheffield, 
with  Represeutatives  of  the  War  Office 
and  the  Admiralty,  and  arranged  with 
Sheffield  manufacturers  to  produce  so 
many  thousand  tons  of  steel  a  year. 

Sir  E.  ASHMEAD-BARTLETT  : 
That  is  not  the  point. 

MR.MUNDELLA:  The  hou.  Gentle- 
man will  find  it  is  to  the  point  if  he  will 
give  me  his  attention.  The  hon.  Gentle- 
man made  an  attack  upon  my  hon.  Friend 
for  giving  orders  for  projectiles  abroad 
because  they  were  33  per  cent,  lower  in 
price  than  projectiles  from  Sheffield, 
whereas,  when  he  and  his  friends  were  in 
Office  in  1891,  they  gave  orders  abroad 
when  the  difference  was  only  10  per  cent, 
or  15  per  cent,  between  the  Sheffield  and 
foreign  prices. 

Mr.  BRODRICK  :  Can  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  give  us  the  instance  ? 

Mr.  MUNDELLA  :  I  know  what  I 
am  saying. 

Mr.  BRODRICK  :  But  can  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  give  us  the  facts  ? 

Mr.  MUNDELLA:  I  can  if  at 
fiberty  to  do  so.  In  1890  there  was  a 
competition  for  certain  steel  projectiles, 
the  amount  of  the  order  being  £13,080. 
There  were  two  competitors  from  France, 
and  there  were  some  from  Sheffield. 
The  order  was  given  to  a  foreign  firm, 
although  the  difference  was  that  between 
£109  and  £120.  How  can  the  hon. 
Member,  therefore,  decently  make  an 
attack  on  my  hon.  Friend  because  he  had 
given  an  order  abroad  when  the  difference 
in  price  was  more  than  33  per  cent.  ? 
Now,  the  facts  are  these.  It  has  been 
felt  at  the  Admiralty  and  the  War  Office 
that  in  the  past  they  have  gi^pQ  Qo 
assistance  to  English  manufacturers.  I 
have  myself  constantly  complained  of 
this.  They  have  not  given  the  required 
information,  and  the  trials  had  not  been 
fair  towards  the  English  manufacturer. 
He  was  asked  to  compete,  not  being  told 
precisely  the  specific  hardness  of  the 
article  against  which  his  projectile  was 
to  be  directed,  and  then  his  projectile  was 
condemned,  and  he  was  told  that  his  pro- 


duction was  not  equal  to  the  foreign 
production.  This  occurred  again  and 
again.  Quite  recently  the  late  First 
Lord  of  the  Admiralty  told  me  that  my 
constituents  were  not  equal  to  the  pro- 
duction— that  they  had  not  the  technical 
knowledge.  Over  and  over  again  I  have 
heard  this  said. 

Sir  E.  ASHMEAD-BARTLETT: 
When  ? 

Mr.  MUNDELLA  :  Recently. 

Sir  E.  ASHMEAD-BARTLETT: 
Was  this  a  private  or  a  public  conversa- 
tion ? 

•Mr.  speaker  :  Order,  order  I  The 
right  hon.  Gentlemen  will  proceed  if  he 
does  not  give  way. 

Mr.  MUNDELLA:  I  have  heard 
this  said  repeatedly.  It  was  the  same  at 
the  War  Office,  where  there  was  the 
greatest  difficulty  in  convincing  perma- 
nent officials  and  others.  The  hon. 
Gentleman  knows  that  I  was  constantly 
using  my  influence  with  them  to  con- 
vince them  that  Sheffield  could  produce 
as  good  steel  as  foreigners,  as  good 
steel  as  the  War  Office  required,  and  we 
were  in  correspondence  about  it.  I  am 
thankful  to  say  that  wo  have  at  last  got 
the  officials  to  believe  that  Sheffield  can,  if 
its  manufacturers  have  a  fair  chance,  pro- 
duce just  as  good  projectiles,  just  as  good 
steel,  as  any  foreign  country.  But  the 
difficulty  was  to  convince  the  permanent 
officials  and  experts  that  the  manufac- 
turers of  this  country  could  do  that.  It 
has  been  made  matter  of  reproach  against 
the  Government  that  they  have  in  the 
year  spent  £60,000  in  encouraging 
foreign  trade,  whereas  the  year  before  the 
late  Government  only  spent  something 
like£40,000.  Whatwas  the  reason  for  the 
difference  ?  The  hon.  Gentleman  oppo- 
site ought  to  know-  that  last  year  the  Go- 
vernment bought  walnut  butts  for  rifles 
to  the  extent  of  £30,000,  and  this  timber 
grows  in  Roumelia  and  Spain,  and  the 
wood  is  necessary  for  rifle  butt  ends,  but 
the  late  Government  let  the  supply  run 
low. 

Colonel  HOWARD  VINCENT  : 
The  Return  shows  there  was  a  purchase 
in  1892  under  this  head. 

Mr.  MUNDELLA  :  Yes,  there  was, 
for  £18,000  less  than  this  year,  and  that 
was  the  real  difference.  The  Govern- 
ment had  to  lay  in  butts  and  fore-ends  to 
the  amount  of  £18,000  more  than  the 
year  before.     With  respect  to  projectiles, 
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I  have  watched  with  the  greatest  possible 
interest  the  progress  of  steel  manufacture 
for  the  last  25  years  in  connection  with 
past  supplies  from  Sheffield.     What  has 
been  the  result  ?     The  Government  have 
recognised  the  importance  of  producing 
all  war  material  at  home,  if  possible,  and 
have  decided  that  the  English  contractor 
should  have  the  chance  of  fair  informa- 
tion,   should    know    what    he    has    to 
compete  with,  the  specific   hardness  of 
the   armour   he   is   required    to    pierce. 
There    is   great    conflict    between    the 
powers  of  attack  and  defence,  and  if  we 
keep  the  manufacturer  of  projectiles  in 
ignorance  of  the  strength  of  the  defence 
his  missiles  are  to  pierce,  then  his  pro- 
ductions are  brought  into  disrepute.     I 
must  say  that  it  was  a  very  unworthy 
thing  to  try  to  make  political  capital  out 
of  such  paltry  questions  as  this.     The 
difference  on  this  order  of  £19,000  is  said 
to    be    due     to     difference     in    wages. 
Nothing  of  the  kind.     I  sincerely  hope 
that  the  steps  taken  by  my  right  hon. 
Friend  this  year  will  have  the  effect  that 
all   manufacturers,   and   not    the  manu- 
facturers of  Sheffield  alone,  will  be  in  a 
position  to  make  Government  independent 
of  foreign  supplies  for  armour  and  other 
raw   material.     I   must  complain  again 
that  an  attempt  should  be  made  to  make 
this  a  Party  matter.     The  hon.  Member 
for  Ecclesall  said,  immediately  the  present 
Government  came  in,  they  began  to  spend 
more  money  abroad   to  the  detriment  of 
Ensrlish  trade.     That  is  an  untrue  state- 
ment.     Nothing   of  the   kind   has  been 
done.     We  have  diminished  so  far  as  we 
could  the  amount  of  supplies  drawn  from 
abroadf  seeking  to  make  the  Services  inde- 
pendent of  foreigners  in  respect  to  arma- 
ments.   The  arguments  used  about  the  ex- 
penditure of  £60,000  abroad  are  absurd. 
What  a  small  amount  this  is  out  of  an 
expenditure  of    30  odd    millions   which 
we  spend  on  the  Navy  and  Army  I     The 
matter  is  almost  beneath  contempt.    But 
I  sincerely  trust  that  we  will  take  courage 
and    develop    supplies    from    our    own 
people,  so  that  in  future  we  will  not  be 
dependent     upon    foreigners   for   either 
armaments  or  projectiles. 

Mr.  BRODRICK  said,  as  a  matter 
of  personal  explanation  he  might  say 
that  the  question  of  foreign  supplies  was 
never  raised  when  he  was  at  the  War 
Office. 

Mr.  Mundella 
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•Mb.  GIBSON  BOWLES  (Lynn 
Regis)  said,  he  did  not  think  the  con- 
stituents of  the  right  hon.  Gentlenuui 
would  be  wholly  satisfied  with  him.  He 
told  them  that  the  men  of  Sheffield  could 
make  just  as  good  projectiles  as  the 
foreigners,  whereas  the  Secretary  to  the 
Admiralty  said  they  could  not. 

Mr.  mundella  :  I  knew  nothing 
about  the  matter  till  I  saw  the  Betom, 
and  then  I  made  inquiries. 

Mr.   GIBSON   BOWLES   said,  the 
Secretary  to  the  Admiralty  also  told  him 
that  he  claimed  for  the  Government  the 
right  to  buy  in  the  cheapest  market,  but 
they  were  also  told  that  they  were  not 
to  sweat   the    labourer,   and    what    he 
wanted  to  know  was  whether  the  Go- 
vernment were  not  buying  sweated  shells  ? 
If  it  was  the  principle  of  the  Grovem- 
ment  to  buy  in  the  cheapest  market  they 
could    get    sailors,   and   Admirals,    and 
Ministers  of  State  abroad  a  great  deal 
cheaper  than  they  got  them  here.     He, 
for  his  part,  would  be  ready  to  pay  a 
great  deal  more  for  our  stores  in  order 
to  keep  them  in  the  hands  of  the  people 
of  this  country.     He  did  not  care  which 
Party    practised    this    system,    but    he 
was   perfectly  convinced  that  it  was  a 
dangerous    thing    to    rely    on     foreign 
countries   for  the  supply   of    their   war 
material.   The  right  hon.  Gentleman  said 
that  not  one  of  these  armour-piercing  pro- 
jectiles was  used  in  the  course  of  ordinary 
practice  on  a  man-of-war.     Surely  that 
was  extremely  dangerous.     It  was  a  rule 
of  the  Service  that  four  rounds  should  be 
fired  from  every  gun  every  six   weeks. 
The   object  of   that,  of   course,  was  to 
make    the    men    acquainted    with    their 
guns   and   projectiles,   yet    it    appeared 
that   in    the    case   of   these    projectiles 
that   rule   was   abrogated.     The    Secre- 
tary  to   the   Admiralty    made    a    great 
affectation    of   secrecy    in    this    matter, 
and  said  he  would  not  disclose  the  name 
of  the  firm  from  whom  these  projectiles 
were  ordered.     It  seemed  to  him  a  secret 
de  polichineUe,      They   had    been  told 
yesterday  by  the  right  hon.  Baronet  the 
Member  for  the  Forest  of  Dean  (Sir  C. 
W.  Dilke)  that  the  whole  of  the  Cabinet 
secrets  had  been  for  years  disclosed  to 
the  French  Government.     Why  should 
they  not  know  this  one  ?     For  his  own 
part,  he  was  not  content  to  think  in  the 
case  of   war  England  would  send  forth 
British  sailors  fed  on  American  beef  and 
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armed  with  Gennan  cutlasses,  and  firing 
French  shells.  These  shells  were  said  to 
be  33  per  cent,  cheaper  than  the  British  ; 
but  he  held  that  it  was  important  they 
in  England  should  know  how  to  manu- 
facture such  shells,  and  how  were  they 
to  know  how  if  they  did  not  have  the 
opportunity?  They  could  not  rely  on 
France  in  time  of  trouble — which  might 
be  with  France  itself — and  he  hoped  the 
question  would  be  consid^ed  with  a  view 
to  their  having  justice  done  to  the 
British  workmen  in  these  Departments. 
Mr.  H.  S.  foster  (Suffolk, 
Lowestoft)  said,  there  was  one  part  of 
the  speech  of  the  President  of  the  Board 
of  Trade  which  should  not  escape  atten- 
tion. The  right  hon.  Gentleman  had 
practically  admitted  that  English  manu- 
facturers had  not  had  fair  trials.  That 
was  an  admission  which  practically  had 
been  dragged  from  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man. The  probability  was  that  if  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  had  not  sat  for  a 
Sheffield  constituency  he  would  not 
have  made  that  admission  that  evening. 
The  right  hon.  Gentleman  laid  the 
blame  on  the  permanent  officials.  He 
(Mr.  Foster)  hoped  that  this  would  be 
taken  note  of  by  hon.  Members  who  had 
been  saying  all  along  that  great  reforms 
were  needed  both  at  the  Admiralty  and 
the  War  Office — that  the  permanent 
officials  had  too  much  power  in  their 
hands.  If  that  discussion  had  done  no 
other  good,  it  was  of  value  for  this  ad- 
mission on  the  part  of  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman.  He  (Mr.  Foster)  had  held 
the  opinion  for  a  considerable  time  that 
it  WHS  a  libel  on  the  English  manu- 
facturer whenever  a  Member  of  the 
responsible  Government  of  this  country 
stood  up  and  told  not  only  this  House 
and  this  country,  but  our  competitors 
abroad,  that  foreign  manufacturers  were 
more  competent  to  manufacture  war 
material  than  our  own  manufacturers. 
Such  a  statement  not  only  implied  an 
injustice  to  the  British  manufacturer  in 
the  sending  of  orders  abroad  by  the 
English  Government,  but  it  hindered 
British  manufacturers  in  competing  for 
orders  from  foreign  Governments.  He 
was  reminded  that  on  one  occasion  a 
great  injustice  was  done  in  this  respect 
by  Lord  Hartington  (now  the  Duke  of 
Devonshire),  of  course,  quite  unintention- 
ally. His  Lordship  made  a  statement 
that    our    manufacturers    could    not    do 


something  which  foreign  manufacturers 
were  doing.  The  foreign  manufacturers 
at  once  seized  upon  the  statement,  and 
used  it  to  obtain  orders,  to  the  prejudice 
of  the  British  manufacturers.  Such 
conduct  was,  of  course,  to  be  deprecated^ 
whichever  Party  was  in  power.  The 
utmost  encouragement  should  be  given 
to  British  manufacturers.  He  begged  to 
move  a  reduction  of  the  Vote  by  £100. 
•Mr.  SPEAKER  said,  that  could  not 
be  done,  as  the  Question  had  already 
been  put,  "That  the  House  agree  with 
the  Committee's  Resolution.*' 

Question  put. 

The  House  divided  :  —  Ayes  123  ; 
Noes  20.— (Division  List,  No.  309.) 

Resolutions  9  and  10  agreed  to. 

Resolution  11. 

"That  a  sum,  not  exceeding  £231,000,  be 
granted  to  Her  Majesty,  to  defray  the  Expenses 
of  the  Admiralty  Office  which  will  come  in 
course  of  payment  during  the  year  ending  on 
the  31st  day  of  March  1894." 

•Mr.  a.  C.  MORTON  moved  tore- 
duce  the  Vote  by  £100  in  order  to  call 
attention  to  the  appointment  to  the 
office  of  Naval  Adviser  to  the  Inspector 
General  of  Fortifications.  This  office 
was  held  by  Prince  Louis  of  Batten- 
berg,  and  he  desired  to  know  what  the 
duties  were,  and  whether  that  gentle- 
man was  properly  qualified  to  fulfil 
them  ?  It  was  admitted  that  there  had 
been  favouritism  in  a  previous  ap- 
pointment, and  on  that  ground  he  took 
objection  to  this  one.  He  objected 
entirely  to  foreigners  being  appointed 
to  British  offices,  and  he  waa 
astonished  that  military  and  naval 
officers  in  that  House  should  coolly 
agree  to  such  appointments.  He  did 
not  know  Prince  Louis,  but  it  was  a  fact, 
he  believed,  that  other  competent  English 
officers  had  been  passed  over  in  his  inte- 
rest, and  he  thought  they  had,  therefore, 
a  right  to  inquire  whether  he  waa 
a  competent  person  for  this  position. 
Unless  the  Government  proved  to  hia 
satisfaction  that  we  had  no  officers 
capable  of  performing  these  duties  they 
would  have  no  excuse  of  appointing 
a  foreigner.  Englishmen,  Scotchmen, 
Irishmen,  and  Welshmen  had  a  right 
to  be  first  considered  with  regard  to 
these  appointments.  In  his  opinion,  we 
had    plenty  of    naval    officers    in    this 
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country  who  were  better  qualified  in 
every  way  than  foreigners  possibly 
could  be  for  filling  such  a  position.  In 
order  to  emphasise  his  opinion  in  regard 
to  this  matter,  he  begged  to  move  to  re- 
duce the  Vote  by  £700,  the  .  salary 
attached  to  this  post. 

Amendment  proposed,  to  leave  out 
"£2.31,000,"  in  order  to  insert  "£230,300." 
— {Mr,  A,  C,  Morton.) 

Question  proposed,  "That  £231,000 
stand  part  of  the  said  Resolution." 

*SiR  U.  KAY-SHUTTLEWORTH 
said,  he  really  need  not  detain  the  House 
for  more  than  a  very  few  minutes  on  this 
matter.  This  appointment  was  made  in 
the  ordinary  course.  The  office,  which 
was  one  of  considerable  value,  though 
not  of  the  highest  rank  or  importance, 
was  filled  by  a  junior  Captain,  and  the 
First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty,  after  con- 
sidering the  claims  of  different  junior 
Captains  for  this  office  and  their  qualifi- 
cations, came  to  the  conclusion  that 
Prince  Louis  of  Battenberg,  who  had 
served  with  much  credit  in  various 
stations  and  various  ships  during  the 
course  of  his  naval  career,  was,  on  the 
whole,  the  fittest  person  for  the  oflSce, 
to  which  he  was  accordingly  appointed. 
His  hon.  Friend  put  forward  the  argu- 
ment that  Prince  Louis  was  a  foreigner. 
The  hon.  Member  was  mistaken,  because 
since  the  year  1868  Prince  Louis  had 
been  a  naturalised  Englishman,  and  he 
entered  the  Navy  shortly  after  his  natu- 
ralisation. He  served  on  the  Britannia 
as  a  boy,  doing  exceedingly  well,  and  he 
served  with  credit  as  a  Lieutenant.  In 
all  his  earlier  career,  when  he  proved 
himself  to  be  an  efficient  oflUcer  of  the 
Navy,  he  was  no  near  relative  of  the 
Queen. 

Mr.  a.  C.  MORTON  :  I  said  nothing 
about  the  Queen. 

•Sir    U.    KAY-SIIUTTLEWORTH 

said,  he  might  as  well  explain  this  fact, 
because  some  people  might  think  it  was 
by  some  special  favouritism  that  Prince 
Louis  of  Battenberg  had  obtained  the 
position  he  now  held.  He  could  only 
say,  in  common  with  everyone  else  at 
the  Admiralty,  that  they  had  found  him 
a  most  efficient  officer,  and  peculiarly 
well  qualified  to  fill  the  office.  There 
was  absolutely  no  favouritism  in  the 
appointment,  Prince  Louis  having  been 

Mr.  A.  C.  Morton 


selected  simply  on  account  of  his  high 
merit  as  an  officer.  His  hon.  Friend  had 
asked  what  the  duties  of  the  ofiice  were. 
He  had  already  explained  that  it  was 
always  filled  by  a  junior  Captain  ;  there- 
fore, it  would  be  seen  that  it  was  not  an 
office  of  the  highest  importance.  Gene- 
rally, an  officer  was  chosen  who  had 
lately  been  employed  on  sea  service,  and 
that  qualification  Prince  Louis  possessed. 
The  tenure  of  the  office  was  usually  for 
two  years^  and  the  duty  of  the  officer  who 
held  it  was  to  represent  naval  interests 
on  the  Defence  Committee  with  special 
reference  to  commercial  ports  and  coaling 
stations.  This  was  an  office  which 
enabled  touch  to  be  kept  between  the 
Admiralty  and  the  War  Office  on  very 
important  matters  which  necessitated  the 
freest  communication,  and  that  a  junior 
Captain  should  be  employed  in  this  way 
was  exceedingly  useful,  and  prevented 
any  friction  or  any  want  of  complete  un- 
derstanding between  the  War  Office  and 
the  Admiralty.  The  appointment  had 
proved  of  great  benefit  to  the  relations 
between  the  two  Departments,  and  had 
facilitated  the  solution  of  questions  be- 
tween them,  especially  with  reference  to 
the  important  question  of  combined 
action  in  the  preparations  for  war. 
There  was  no  subject  connected  with  the 
Admiralty  or  the  War  Office  on  which 
it  was  more  essential  there  should  be 
complete  harmony  between  the  two 
Departments  than  on  that  of  combined 
action  in,  and  preparation  for,  war. 
Those  were  the  duties  attaching  to  the 
post  of  Adviser  to  the  Inspector  of 
Fortifications  which  Prince  Louis  now 
held. 

Mr.  a.  C.  MORTON  :  Does  this 
junior  Captain  represent  the  Government 
in  connection  with  war  ? 

•Sir    U.    KAY-SHUTTLEWORTH 

replied,  no  ;  but  there  were  junior  officers 
in  the  Navy  who  were  capableof  rendering 
service  in  the  consideration  of  questions 
of  this  sort.  Of  course,  the  important 
decisions  were  taken  by  the  Board  of 
Admiralty  and  the  Secretary  of  State  ; 
but  where  any  junior  officer,  who  was  an 
efficient  man,  made  valuable  suggestions, 
he  hoped  and  believed  they  would  receive 
quite  as  much  consideration  as  if  they 
came  from  an  Admiral  or  a  Field  Mar- 
shal. He  had  again  to  say  that  the 
office    under    discussion   was    a    useful 
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one,  and  was  admirably  filled  hj  Prince 
Louis. 

Question  put,  and  agreed  to. 

Question  proposed,  ''  That  this  House 
doth  agree  with  the  Committee  in  the 
said  Resolution/* 

Major   RASCH  wished  to  call   the 

attention  of  the  House  to  the  continued 

injustice  perpetrated  on  the  sailors  and 

fishermen  of  Kent  and  Essex,  caused  by 
the  direct  orders  of  the  First  Lord  of  the 
Admiralty.  So  great  was  this  grievance 
and  injustice  that  he  proposed  to  divide 
the  House  on  the  question  if  he  could 
get  anyone  to  tell  with  him.  For  the 
last  18  months  the  Admiralty  had  been 
dredging  the  channel  from  Chatham  to 
Sheerness  in  order  that  they  might  be 
able  to  bring  ships  of  war  down  the  Med- 
way.  The  Admiralty  took  the  deposit 
of  mud  which  they  dredged  from  the 
Med  way,  and  they  threw  it  broadcast  on 
the  fishing  grounds  of  the  Kent  and 
Essex  fishermen.  The  defence  which 
the  Financial  Secretary  to  the  Admiralty 
had  always  made  was  that  the  channel 
must  be  dredged,  and  the  mud  put  some- 
where. That  defence  was  absolutely 
fatile.  Of  course  the  channel  must  be 
dredged,  but  to  say  that  the  mud  must 
b€  deposited  on  the  fishing  ground  was 
about  as  sensible  and  reasonable  as  it 
would  be  to  say  it  ought  to  be  deposited 
in  Old  Palace  Yard.  The  Admiralty 
had  no  defence,  and  they  ought  to  shoot 
this  mud  where  other  contractors  were 
obliged  to  shoot  it — that  was  in  deep 
water  some  10  or  12  miles  on  the  other 
side  of  the  Nore  Light.  In  consequence 
of  the  conduct  of  the  Admiralty  in 
acting  in  the  way  of  which  he  com- 
plained, the  fishing  grounds  were  covered 
with  debriSy  the  fish  were  driven  away, 
the  men^s  nets  were  torn  and  broken, 
and  practically  these  sailors  and  fisher- 
men were  being  driven  off  the  coast, 
which  meant  that  some  of  the  finest  class 
of  men  were  being  driven  out  of  employ- 
ment and  out  of  the  country.  The  Ad- 
miralty had  not  the  slightest  excuse  or 
reason  for  carrying  on  this  practice. 
Under  the  Fishery  Acts  which  were 
passed  whilst  the  right  hon.  Member  for 
Bristol  (Sir  M.  Hicks-Beach)  was  at  the 
Board  of  Trade,  fishery  districts  were 
empowered  to  prosecute  anybody  who 
deposited    refuse    or    dibris    on     these 


grounds,  and  if  any  Public  Body  or 
Corporation  shot  mud  on  the  fishing 
grounds  they  were  very  properly  had 
up  and  heavily  fined.  Even  such  an 
august  Body  as  the  London  County 
Council  had  to  take  its  two  sludge  boats 
right  out  to  sea  and  deposit  the  mud  in 
deep  water.  But  the  Board  of  Admiralty^ 
in  defiance  of  all  remonstrances  and  peti- 
tions, and  flying  in  the  face  of  the  law, 
continued  to  take  mud  on  to  these  fish- 
ing grounds,  the  excuse  for  their  conduct, 
he  supposed,  being  that  they  were  a 
Public  Department  under  the  Crown, 
who  were,  therefore,  above  the  law,  and 
could  do  precisely  as  they  liked.  The 
matter  had  frequently  been  brought 
under  the  notice  of  the  Admiralty* 
In  June  of  last  year  he  moved  a  re- 
duction of  the  Vote  for  the  purpose  of 
calling  attention  to  this  very  practice, 
and  Memorials  and  Petitions  had  been 
sent  in  to  the  Board.  Some  little  time 
ago  a  deputation  waited  on  Lord  Spencer, 
who  promised  a  Committee  of  Inquiry. 
The  gentlemen  composing  this  Com- 
mittee of  Inquiry  went  to  a  place  called 
the  Lea ;  they  sat  for  three  hours,  and, 
although  they  came  with  their  minds 
made  up  against  the  fishermen,  he  be- 
lieved they* had  drawn  up  a  Report 
which  was  so  hostile  to  the  action  of 
the  Admiralty  in  this  matter,  that  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  opposite  had  not 
dared  to  lay  the  Report  on  the  Table 
of  the  House.  Afterwards,  when  he 
(Major  Rasch)  called  attention  to  the 
matter,  the  Secretary  to  the  Admiralty 
treated  him  with  a  kind  of  accentuated 
harshness  which  was  very  much  to  be 
deprecated,  and  then  moved  the  Closure 
in  order,  he  imagined,  to  prevent  him 
(Major  Rasch)  replying  and  defending 
himself.  In  order  to  bring  the  matter 
home  to  the  right  hon.  Gentleman,  and 
in  the  hope  of  relieving  his  own  con- 
stituents of  this  nuisance  for  the  future, 
he  begged  to  move  the  reduction  of  the 
Vote  by  £1,000. 

•Mr.  SPEAKER :  The  hon.  and  gal- 
lant Gentleman  cannot  move  a  reduction 
— that  has  already  been  done — but  he 
can  divide  against  the  whole  Vote. 

Major  RASCH  said,  he  would  adopt 
the  latter  course. 

Mr.  E.  ROBERTSON  said  that,  as 
this  concerned  the  Works  Department 
of  the  Admiralty,  he  might  be  permitted 
to  reply,  although  the  only  answer  he 
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could  give  to  the  hon.  and  gallant 
Member  would  be  a  repetition  of  former 
answers  on  the  point.  The  hon.  and 
gallant  Gentleman  was  doing  an  injustice 
to  the  gentlemen  who  were  sent  down  to 
inquire  into  this  matter  when  he  said 
they  went  down  with  closed  minds.  He 
l^ad  read  their  Report — which  was  a 
confidential  one,  and  could  not,  therefore, 
be  placed  on  the  Table  of  the  House — 
and  it  was  not  so  conclusive  as  the  hon. 
Gentleman  seemed  to  think.  They  did 
report  that  a  certain  amount  of  damage 
was  done  to  the  fishing  ground,  though 
nothing  like  the  amount  alleged  by  the 
hon.  and  gallant  Gentleman  and  his 
supporters.  The  real  answer  was  this, 
^nd  he  had  given  it  before  :  This  work 
of  dredging  the  channel,  of  the  Medway 
w^as,  according  to  naval  advisers  of  the 
Admiralty,  absolutely  necessary,  and  it 
could  not  be  discontinued.  They 
must  have  the  channel  placed  in  such  a 
position  as  to  allow  the  passage  of  the 
largest  ships  in  the  Navy.  But  once 
the  work  was  completed,  as  it  would  be 
ixx  a  short  time,  arrangements  would 
be  made  whereby  future  dredging  opera- 
tions would  be  carried  on  in  a  manner 
that  would  obviate  any  possible  objection 
on  the  part  of  the  hon.  and  gallant 
Member  and  his  constituents. 

•Mr.  GIBSON  BOWLES  said,  the 
Civil  Lord  of  the  Admiralty  had  given  a 
most  complete  and  satisfactory  answer 
to  everything  the  hon.  and  gallant  Gen- 
tleman did  not  say,  but  no  answer  to 
anything  he  did  say.  Nobody  ever 
disputed  the  necessity  for  this  dredging, 
but  what  they  did  say  was  that  it  was 
not  necessary  and  right  to  shoot  all  the 
refuse  dredged  from  this  channel  on  to 
the  fishing  ground  of  these  poor  people. 
It  was  surprising  how  easily  and  quickly 
a   fishing   ground    might   be   ruined    by 

such  means,  for  the  debris  tore  and  cut 
the  nets  of  the  fishermen,  and  drove 
away  or  killed  the  fish,  and  thus  the 
means  of  livelihood  of  many  hardworking 
fishermen  on  the  coast  in  question  were 
being  seriously  interfered  with  by  the 
action  of  the  Admiralty.  No  answer 
had  been  given  or  attempted  to  be  given 
by  the  Government,  and  under  these 
circumstances  he  had  ^o  alternative  but 
to  vote  with  his  Uon.  and  gallant  Friend. 

Mr.  E.  Robertson 


Question  put. 

The  House  divided  : — Ayes  90  ;  Noes 
33.— (Division  List,  No.  310.) 

Resolution  agreed  to. 

Resolution  12  agreed  to. 

Resolution  13. 

"That  a  sum,  not  exceeding  £956,400,  be 
granted  to  Her  Majesty,  to  defray  the  Bxpense 
of  Naval  and  Marine  Pensions,  Gratuities,  and 
Compassionate  Allowances,  which  will  come  in 
course  of  payment  during  the  yoor  ending  on 
the  Slst  day  of  March  1894." 

Mr.  KEARLEY  (Devonport)  said,  he 

wished  to  call   attention  to  the  pensioD 

arrangements  and  the  manner  in  which 

the  dependent   relatives   of    those   who 
were  lost  in  such  catastrophes  as  that  of 
the  Victoria  were  provided  for.     When 
the  Victoria  went  down  he  endeavoured 
to  get  the  Government  to  undertake  the 
responsibility  of  providing  for  those  who 
suffered  by  the  loss.     Unfortunately  he 
did  not  succeed.     He   desired   again  to 
express  the  opinion  that  this  obligation 
should   be ,  undertaken   by  the  country. 
Whenever    there    was     a    great    naval 
catastrophe   the   public   responded  very 
liberally,  but  there  was  a  general  desire 
among  naval  men  to  have  an  Insurance 
Fund,  towards   which    the    men   might 
themselves  make  some  voluntary  contfi- 
bution.     The  desire  was  that  the  fund 
should  be   an   Insurance    Fund   for  the 
widows  and  families  when  the  men  died 
even  outside  the  Service.     The  feeling 
of  naval  men  was  that  the  country  should 
give  an  assurance  that  in  the  event  of 
any   mishap    overtaking    seamen    those 
who  were  left  behind  should  be  adequately 
provided  for.  To  this  might  be  added  the 
funds  now  administered  by  various  bodies, 
such  as  the  Commissioners  of  the  Royal 
Patriotic  Fund.      The   naval  men   sug- 
gested   that     the     Government    should 
appoint  a  Committee  to  investigate  the 
position  of  the  various  funds  in  existence, 
many  of  which  were  being  administered 
by  the  Commissioners  of  the  Patriotic 
Fund.     There  were  the  funds  connected 
with  the  C'a/> torn,  £10,000;  the  Eurydice^ 
£4,000  ;     the    Atalanta,    £2,000 ;    the 
Naval  Exhibition  Fund,  and  the  Victoria 
Fund,  from  which  latter  it  was  estimated 
they  would  have  a  balance  of  £25,000. 
The     feeling    was     that     these     funds 
administered     by    the     Patriotic    Fund 
Commissioners  were  not  being  adminis- 
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(ereil  io  tlie  way  tUey  Bhoiild  be.  There 
was  a  sum  of  £42,000  available 
from  these  fiiuds  for  tbe  nucleus  of 
such  a  fiiud  aa  lie  suggested,  and  there- 
fore bo  asked  the  Admiralty  to 
seriously  consider  whether  it  was 
not  possible  to  appoint  a  Coniniittee. 
He  would  not  impute  any  negligence  to 
the  Patriotic  Fund,  but  it  wns  not  a 
popular  body.  It  was  too  official,  and 
out  of  loucli  with  the  spirit  of  the  people 
for  whom  these  funds  were  collected. 
Naval  meu  were  very  strongly  of  opinion 
that  the  balances  that  had  accrued  should 
form  the  nucleus  of  this  Naval  Insurance 
Fund.  He  bad  an  idea  that  at  the  time 
of  the  loss  of  the  Tictoria  Earl  Spencer 
was  considering  the  advisability  of  ap- 
pointing n  Committee  on  the  subject. 
There  was  also  the  question  of  meeting 
the  claims  of  men  who  were  witbin  a 
few  mouths  of  completing  20  years' 
service.  He  bad  also  formally  to 
call  attention  to  the  anomalous  position 
of  the  chief  |>otty  ofHccrs  in  regard 
to  pensions,  and  also  to  the  ques- 
tion of  allotment  letters  left  behind  by 
men  on  foreign  service  for  the  benefit  of 
wives  aud  families.  The  chief  petty 
ofBcers  were  in  the  position  that,  though 
promote<l  in  rank,  they  had  no  a<.lvautage 
as  to  pension.  This  was  a  very  great 
grievance,  and  one  that  ought  to  be 
remedied,  he  thought,  without  delay. 
These  men  should  not  lie  asked  to  assume 
greater  responsibility  than  they  otherwise 
would  have  without  allowing  them  to 
have  a  corresponding  advautage.  On  the 
other  question — that  of  allotments — he 
thought  it  was  known  to  most  Members 
who  were  interested  in  the  dockyards  that 
the  system  as  it  existed  at  present  was  a 
serious  one  leading  to  great  evil  and  mia- 
cbief.  He  hoped  that  upon  this  matter 
the  Government  would  take  the  right 
course,  and  throw  over  those  official 
obstacles  which  had  stood  in  the  way  of 
reform  for  so  many  years. 

*SiR  A.  ROLLIT  said,  it  was  a  mis- 
take to  say  that  the  Naval  Eshibition 
Fund  was  administered  by  the  Com- 
missioners of  the  Patriotic  Fund.  It 
was  at  first  proposed  that  the  Naval  Ex- 
hibition Fund  of  £40,000  would  be 
administered  by  them,  but  that  course  wm 
not  adopted. 

Mb.  KEARLET  said,  he  was  quite 
aware  of  that,  and  he  had  not  stated  that 
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Sm  A.  ROLLIT  said,  bo  certainly 
gathered  theopposite from  the  words  used. 

Mit.  CLOUGH  (Portsmouth)  said,  he 
wished  to  support  the  observations  of 
the  hon.  Member  for  Dovouport  as 
to  the  institution  of  au  Insurance 
Fund  for  naval  men,  and  bo  also  wished 
to  urge  the  claims  of  meu  to  a  pension 
who  had  not  reached  the  maximum  of 
tbeir  service  of  20  years.  Tiiere  were 
many  men  who,  having  served  19  and 
19i  years,  ought  to  bo  entitled  to  con- 
sideration. As  to  the  chief  petty  officers, 
he  agreed  that  they  suffered  great  bard- 
ship,  and  be  hoped  the  question  would  be 
kept  ID  view.  A  sergeant  in  the  Army 
got  £36  per  annum,  but  these  men  got  only 
£33,  although  the  conditions  of  service 
were  equal.  He  hoped  that,  at  any  rate, 
this  matter  would  he  looked  into,  and  that 
the  Army  sergeant  and  the  chief  petty 
officer  of  whom  he  spoke  would  be 
placed  upon  an  equal  footing.  This 
would  be  but  fair  and  equitable.  He 
agreed  also  with  regard  to  what  bad  been 
said  on  the  question  of  allotments. 

The  civil  LORD  of  the  ADMI- 
RALTY (Mr.  E.  RoBBUTso.v,  Dundee) 
said,  that  the  hon.  Member  would  not 
expect  from  him  any  intimation  of  a 
policy  in  regard  to  an  Insurance  Fund. 
All  that  he  could  do  now  was  to  express 
bis  entire  sympathy  witli  the  object,  and 
his  hope  that  somethiug  might  come  of 
the  suggestion.  He  was  glad  to  have 
the  assurance  that  the  men  in  the  Navy 
were  anxious  that  such  a  fund  should  be 
established,  and  he  was  sure  that  the 
sympathy  of  his  Colleagues  would  be  no 
loss  warm  than  his  own  with  such  a 
meritorious  proposal.  He  would  Dot 
enter  into  the  question  of  the  administra- 
tion of  esiating  funds,  or  iuto  tbo  system 
of  the  Patriotic  Fund.  The  Admiralty 
had  no  official  control  over  these  matters  ; 
but,  so  far  as  the  First  Lord  of  the 
Admiralty  was  concerned,  the  sugges- 
tions he  had  made  were  ir]  the  same 
direction  as  that  indicated  by  the  hon. 
Member.  Earl  Spencer  liad  distinctly 
kept  open  the  possibility  of  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  Committee  wliicb  should  have 
for  its  specific  purpose  the  gathering 
into  one  fund  of  all  the  dispersed  ba- 
lances that  now  existed  for  naval  chari- 
table objects.  He  had  no  doubt  that  the 
suggestion  would  bear  fruit,  and  he  hoped 
that  it  would  he  at  no  distant  day.  The 
experiment  of  admitting  direct  i  epresenta- 
ttves  of  the  men  lo  the  admiuistration  of 
3  R 
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the  Victoria  Fund  had  turned  out  ex- 
tremely well.  .  The  Admiralty  Fund  had 
been  distributed.  Seventy-two  claims 
had  been  made  for  pensions  for  widows, 
and  67  had  been  already  paid.  In  81 
cases  of  dependent  relatives  65  had  re- 
ceived the  maximum,  so  that  practically 
all  that  the  Admiralty  could  do  with  the 
Navy  Vote  and  the  Greenwich  Hospital 
Fund  had  been  done.  Happily  there 
remained  the  large  sum  given  by  the 
public,  and  which  he  hoped  would  be 
applied  in  eking  out  the  somewhat  slender 
assistance  granted  by  the  State. 

Mr.  baker  (Portsmouti.)  said,  if  a 
man  served  15  years  and  then  renewed 
for  15  more  he  appeared  to  get  no  credit 
for  his  first  term  of  service. 

Mr.  CLOUGH  rose,  but 

Mr.  speaker  said,  he  had  already 
spoken,  and  could  not  speak  again,  the 
House  not  being  in  Committee. 

Mr.  CLOUGH  begged  pardon.  He 
had  forgotten  at  the  moment. 

Mr.  KEARLEY  said,  his  point  with 
regard  to  the  pensions  had  not  been  re- 
plied to. 

♦The  secretary  to  the  AD- 
MIRALTY (Sir  U.  Kay-Shuttle- 
WORTH,  Lancashire,  Clitheroe)  was 
understood  to  say  he  had  taken  a  great 
interest  in  the  question,  and  he  wished 
that  it  might  bo  possible  to  devise  some 
aystem  that  would  be  satisfactory. 

Resolution  agreed  to. 

Resolutions  14  and  15  agreed  to. 

REVENUE    DEPARTMENTS. 
Resolution  16  agreed  to. 

Resolution  17. 

"That  a  sum,  not  exceeding  £1,724,010,  be 
grante<l  to  Her  Majesty,  to  complete  the  sum 
necessary  to  tlefray  the  Charf^e  which  will  come 
in  course  of  payment  during  the  year  ending  on 
the  31st  day  of  March  181)4,  for  the  Salaries  and 
Working  Expenses  of  the  Post  Office  Telegraph 
Service." 

•Mr.  HENNIKER  HEATON  (Can- 
terbury) said,  this  was  a  convenient  time 
for  calling  attention  to  the  subject  of 
telephones,  and  endeavouring  to  ascertain 
the  policy  of  the  Government  on  the 
question.  It  would  be  in  the  recollection 
of  hon.  Members  that  up  to  the  period  of 
the  death  of  Mr.  Raikes  the  Telegraph 
Department  showed  a  considerable  growth 
of  revenue,  even  with  6d.  telegrams. 
From   that    time,  however,  the  revenue 
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began  to  fall  off.  The  Postal  Authorities 
attributed  the  falling  off  to  the  increasing 
popularity  of  telephones,and  in  orderto  cope 
with  what  they  seemed  to  have  regarded  as 
an  evil,  the  House  of  Commons,  at  the 
fag-end  of  last  Session,  was  persuaded  to 
allow  the  Postmaster  General  £1,000,000 
to  buy  up  the  trunk  lines  between  town 
and  town,  leaving  to  the  Telephone 
Companies  the  local  exchanges  in  the 
cities  and  towns.  Now  it  was  plain  that 
a  grosser  blunder  was  never  perpetrate^L 
It  was  a  good  illustration  of  the  old  story 
of  dividing  the  oyster,  the  Government 
taking  the  shell  and  leaving  the  oyster 
to  the  Companies.  What  could  be  more 
foolish  than  for  the  Government  to  con- 
struct for  itself  a  trunk  line  from  London  to 
Canterbury,  leaving  both  Canterbury  and 
London  to  be  supplied  by  the  Companies  ? 
It  was  clear  that  the  Government  had 
taken  over  the  costly  and  unprofitable, 
and  left  the  inexpensive  and  re- 
munerative system  to  the  Companies. 
What  he  would  like  to  know  was  this  : 
Had  the  Government  ascertained  what 
was  the  proportion  of  profits  derived  from 
trunk  lines  from  town  to  town,  to  the 
profits  realised  in  our  towns  and  cities  ? 
The  answer  was  that  500  local  messages 
would  be  sent  to  one  trunk  line  message. 
All  the  patents,  or  nearly  all  the  patents, 
were  exhausted,  and  there  was  a  great 
opportunity  for  the  Government  to 
obtain  control  over  them.  On  the  other 
hand,  he  was  informed  that  the  National 
Telephone  Company  were  extending 
their  operations  on  such  a  scale  that  it 
would  soon  be  impossible  to  buy  them 
out.  With  respect  to  the  cost  of  the 
Service,  there  was  much  to  complain  of. 
He  was  informed  that  the  cost  of  tele- 
phone communication  in  Australia  was 
£6  per  house ;  in  Sweden  only  £4  per 
house,  but  in  England  £20  per  house. 
He  would  now  direct  attention  to  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  Telegraph  Department. 
He  bad  laid  it  down  as  a  principle  that 
every  person  in  the  United  Kingdom, 
whether  near  to  or  distant  from  a  great 
centre  of  population,  should  be  placed  on 
an  equality  with  the  richest  of  his  fellow- 
countrymen  in  the  towns  as  regarded  the 
enjoyment  of  postal  and  telegraphic  facili- 
ties and  payment  for  them.  He  thought 
people  should  not  be  punished  for  living 
in  the  country  ;  and  that  the  Post  Office 
Authorities,  with  a  surplus  exceeding 
£3,000,000,  and  full  command  of  the  rail- 
ways, should  no  longer  punish   a   man 
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with  petty  fines,  uoder  the  name  of ' 
"porterage,"  for  the  remolenesa  of  his 
resideoce,  thus  addiug  yet  auotlier  incea- 
tive  to  the  migration  of  the  rural  popuU- 
tioD  into  the  towns.  Fnrther,  he  con- 
tended that  subsidies,  or  guarantees 
towards  the  cost  of  maintaining  local . 
telegraph  offices,  should  cease  to  be 
exacted  from  private  persons,  such  as 
farmers  and  Bhapkeepers,  in  sparsely- 
peopled  parishes,  and  that  in  future  all 
telegrams,  like  all  letters,  should  be 
delivered  free,  irrespective  of  distance. 
On  the  subject  of  guarantees,  he  had 
received  the  following  letter  from  Mr. 
W.  J.  Myatt,  of  Myatt'a  Hestable  Hor- 
ticultural Company,  Swanley,  Kent ; — 
"  March  9th,  1S93. 

"  May  I,  however,  suggest  as  aa  addition  that 
the  present  practice  of  making  tTsntlemen  who 
guarantee  telegraph  lines  and  olGces  liable  for 
any  deflcit  in  a  given  year,  notwithat.inding  the 
O.P.O.  may  have  maile  profits  in  previous  years, 
aboulil  be  amended  by  taking  in  account  the 
previous  profits.  I,  with  others,  guarantee  the 
Post  Omce  an  income  of  £2S  a  year  on  a  short 
telegraph  line  from  Swanley  Junction  to  this 
plai?c,  which  has,  for  two  years,  turned  out  pro- 
fitably, but  i(  from  any  unforeseen  occurrence 
there  should  be  a  loss,  it  woutd  be  very  hard 
upon  us.  The  guarantee  extends  over  seven 
years  from  the  commence  men  t,  and  the  Depart- 
ment would  not  put  up  the  line  nnless  we  sab- 
ecribed  these  ouerous  terms." 
This  shabby  aud  rapacious  system  only 
brought  in  £19,000  a  year  to  the  Post 
Office.  Although  -  the  Post  Office 
realised  such  an  enormous  surplus,  it  was 
extremely  sharp  in  small  bargains  with 
persons  who  could  not  help  themselves. 
Mr.  G.  F.  Chambers,  of  Northfield 
Grange,  Eastbourne,  wrote — 

"  You  are  not  jterhapa  aware  of  the  eitremely 
shabby  trick  of  the  Q.I'.O.  in  calculating  how  a 
telegraph  guarantee  is  to  be  tiatialied.  They 
only  allow  outgoing  telegrams  lo  reckon,  Ignor- 
ing the  fact  that  incoming  telegrams  yield 
earnings  which  would  not  be  realised  but  for 
the  existence  of  the  telegraph  office  which  is 
the  subject  of  the  guarantee.  ■  .  .  Conse- 
quent upon  the  opening  in  his  village  of  a 
guaranteed  telt^raph  office,  a  Liverpool  ship- 
owner established  the  practice  of  having  tele- 
graphed to  him  rather  for  his  Batisfnction  and 
pleasure,  so  to  n|icak,  a  largeamount  of  shipping 
news,  which  under  the  circumstances  required 
neither  reply  nor  acknowledgment.  In  nrtueof 
this,  his  clerks  at  Liveipool  spent  on  his  behalf, 
in  telegrams  to  bin  residence,  which  was  Id 
Hereford  9  hi  re,  many  poiinda,  while  the  gentle- 
man in  Herefonlshire  spent  only  nhillings  at 
the  rural  office.  It  seems  to  me  grossly  unfair 
that  only  the  local  ahitUnun  fur  mess^es  sent 
outwanlHihouldcount  in  relief  of  the  guarantors, 
and  the  Liverpool  pounds  for  incoming 
be,^  wholly  ignored.'' 


He  had  questioned  the  Postmaater 
General  upon  this  subject,  and  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  had  argued  that  it  would 
be  unfair  to  count  the  revenue  accruing 
at  another  place.  It  appeared,  however, 
to  be  a  clear  case  for  applying  the 
doctrine  of  "  betterment,"  ao  much  in 
favour  with  the  right  hon.  Gentleman's 
Party.  H  the  establishment  of  the 
guaranteed  office  improved  the  revenue 
at  other  points,  surely  that  fact  should  be 
taken  into  account ;  just  as,  it  was  con- 
tended, the  cutting  of  a  new  thorough- 
fare should  be  taken  into  account  in 
rating  the  shopkeepers  along  the  line  of 
it.  At  all  events,  this  keenness  in  small 
bargains  contrasted  strangely  with  the 
wasting  of  tens  of  thousands  on  auch 
contracta  as  those  with  Messrs.  De  La 
Rue,  with  the  Railway  Companies 
(respecting  "service"  messages),  and 
for  tlie  Calais-Brindisi  service.  Another 
subject  of  frequent  complaint  ap- 
peared to  be  the  levying  of  escesBiva 
"  porterage  "  charges  for  telegrams  when 
the  addressee  lived  outside  a  certain' 
radiiia.  In  some  country  districts, 
peopled  by  farmers,  this  charge  amounted 
to  a  denial  of  the  privilege  of  tele- 
grapliic  communication  with  markets, 
and  the  outer  world  generally.  It  had 
been  proved  tliat  a  boy  would  oft«n  earn 
for  the  Government  perhaps  lOs.  for 
"porterage"  in  a  morning,  while  his 
weekly  wage  only  amounted  lo  5s.  In 
the  following  case,  however,  the  writer 
was  a  town  resident  : — 

"  A5,  Exchange  Buildings, 
"  Liverpool. 

"Dear  Sir,— From  the  enclosed  correspondence 
youwill  see  that  mj  residence  is  between  two  and 
three  miles  from  the  U.P.O.  The  message  in 
question  was  delivered  by  a  messenger  who 
travelled  by  omnibus  (fare  2d.  each  way.  as  I 
was  informed  by  the  messenger),  and  I  waa 
charged  Is.  6d.  tor  this  delivery ;  so  it  appears 
the  P.O.  made  a  clear  profit  of  Is.  2d.  on  the 
delivery,  besides  the  charges  paid  by  the  sender 
for  the  transmission  of  the  message. 

"Tonrstraly, 
"  D,  Le  Rougbtel." 
Mr.  Thomas  Heald,.  solicitor,  of  Green- 
field House,  Billingo,  near  Wigan,  said— 

"lam  glad  you  are  taking  action  with  re- 
gard to  telegraph  messages  to  villages.  I  live 
in  the  Local  Board  district  of  RilUnge,  olwhich 
I  am  Chairman,  and  for  every  telegram  re- 
ceived from  Orrell,  three  miles  away,  we  pay 
Is.  8d.  for  porterage.  We  have  only  one 
delivery  of  letters,  and  none  on  Sunday.  Take 
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another  district,  Parbokl,  near  here,  the  same 
porteragre  is  charged  ;  and  as  to  letters,  postmen 
will  not  deliver  them  even  20  yards  out  of  their 
beat  unless  paid  extra  for  doing  so." 

The  following  letter  referred  to  the  same 
subject.  It  was  from  Mr.  Alfred  Blom- 
field,  of  Orange  Hall,  Gasfield,  near 
Halstead,  Essex  : — 

"  I  have  the  misfortune  to  live  a  few  yards 
over  three  miles  (by  road)  from   the  nearest 
telegra])h  office  ;  and  although  it  is  little  more 
than  half  an   hour's  walk   by  the  fields,  am 
charged  the  sum  of  Is.  fid.  for  the  delivery  of 
telegrams.     I  cannot  for  the  life  of  me  see  why 
we  should  be  charged  for  the  delivery  at  all. 
If   it   pays  the   Postal   Department  better  to 
deliver  the  telegrams  from   the  neighbouring 
town,  rather  than  have  a  telegraph  office  in 
every  village,  let  them  do  so ;  but  every  tele- 
gram, like  every  letter,  should  be  deli vere<l  free. 
If  not,   those  who  live   half  a  mile  from  the 
office  should  pay  3d.,  and   those  only   a  few 
hundred   yards  Id.,  and  so  on.      As  it  is,  we 
whose  business  comi)el8  us  to  live  in  the  country 
have  to  pay  not  only  for  the  delivery  of  our 
own   messages,    but    we    also    bear    the    cost 
of    nearly    all    the    telegrams    delivered    in 
the    towns.      It    is    in    this    way  :    A    mes- 
senger can  easily  deliver  a  telegram  here,  and 
return  to  the  office  in  an  hour  and  a  half  (for 
which  1  am  charged  Is.  6d.),  and  the  rest  of  the 
day  he  will  Ixj  delivering  telegi*ams  within  the 
mile  circle  free.     I  happenetl  to  be  in  the  office 
the  other  day  and  saw  the  lad  take  his  wages 
for  the  week.     I   noticed  that  he  was  ]>ai<l  os., 
or  about  the  same  amount  as  would  Ijc  charged 
for    delivering  three    telegrams    here,    which 
could  easily  have  been  done  in  six  hours.    Other 
farmers    are  even  worse  off   than   I    am.     A 
neighlnmr  of  mine,  although  distant  from  here 
only  about  half  a  mile,  by  a  ^0(kI  hard  road,  or 
footpath,  cannot  have  a  message  delivered  uiuler 
2s.  (kl.     There  has  Ixjen  a  good  deal  cf  talk  of 
late  about  the  depopulation  of  our  villages,  but 
this  is  not  the  way  to  make  country  jieople  feel 
n  touch  with   the  towns.      We  should   much 
more  often  get  a  wire  as  to  the  state,  say,  uf  the 
fruit  and  vegetable  market  so  as  to  know  when 
to  send,  and  when  not  to  sen<l ;  but  we  have  to 
tell  our  salesmen  not  to  wire  unless  the  matter 
be  very  important," 

The  Department  sometim(3s,  however, 
caught  a  tartar.  Thus,  the  Rev.  II.  W. 
Stewart,  of  Lumley  Vicarage,  Fence 
Houses,  wrote — 

*•  It  may  interest  you  to  know  that  the  Post 
Office  for  IS  months  charged  me  Is.  porterage 
on  telegrams,  and.  consequently,  1  had  the 
distance  measured.  They  then  inrented  a 
new  roatl  to  my  vicarage,  goinsr  first  in  the 
opjwsitv  direction  and  then  back  again.  They 
have  now  for  a  few  months  chargetl  me  6d!!, 
without  writing  to  me  ui>on  the  subject  of  their 
decision." 

Those  who  love  a  hearty  laugli  ought  to 
be  grateful  to  the  Post  Office  for  the 
never-failing  amusement  provided  for 
them   in  its  soiemu  decisions  as  to  the 

Mr,  Henniker  Heaton 


charges   to   be   levied    for   telegraphing 
proper   names.     Some    of    the«o    might 
have  beeu  laid  down  by  Dogl>eny  him- 
self.    But   the   l)road   humour  of    them 
came  out  best  ou  comparing  them,  and 
endeavouriug     to     trace     the     common 
principle  on  which  they  had  boon  drawn 
up.     The  ground  of  the  decision  was  in 
each  case  wisely  kept  back.     There  was 
an  Emperor  w^ho  declared  himself  to  be 
above  the  rules  of  grammar.    But  it  had 
been  reserved  for  the  British  Postmaster 
General  to  set  himself  above  the  dictates 
of  common  sense.     He  proj)osed  to  give 
a  few  of  the  conflicting  Rules  that  had 
come  under  his  notice.     The  foUowii^g 
was  a  list  of  places,  the  names  of  which 
passed  as  one  word  : — Breeze  Hill,  Cab- 
bage    Hall,     St.      Michael's      Hamlet, 
Sandown  Park,  Toxteth  Park,  Druids' 
Cross,  West'  Derby,  Cressington   Park, 
Fulwood   Park,   Princess'  Park,   Sefton 
Park,  Stanley  Park,  Little  Crosby,  and 
Romuey  Street.     The  following  counted 
as     two     words     each : — Dingle     Hill, 
Edge  Hill,  Low  Hill,  Mo.ssley  Hill,  Old 
Swan,  Rice  Lane,  The  Brook,  Victoria 
Park,  Grassendale  Park,  Newsham  Park, 
Shiel  Park,  Great  Crosby,  and  Knotty  Ash. 
Port  Said  was,  by  the  Eastern  Telegraph 
Company,   counted   as  one   wonl,  in  the 
General   Post  Office  it   was  counted  as 
two  words.     The  British  Postal  Autho- 
rities counted    ironworks   lis   one   w^ord, 
steelworks    as    two    words,    25 i  as   one 
word,  2oA  as  two  words,  12i  as  one  word, 
two-and-lmlf  as  two  words,  per  cent,  as 
two  words,  and  pro  cent,  as  one  word. 
Pitwood,    blueblack,    Ashton-on-Ribble, 
ontnieal,     flgurehcad,     coffee-mill,     and 
l)roadcloth  counted  as  one  word  ;    while 
spool  wood,  black  white,  cargo  fleet,  toll- 
eud,    bonemeal,   augerhead,   pepper-mill, 
and    teacloths    counted    as    two    words. 
West  Derby  counted  as  two  words,  West 
Kirby  as  one   word,  some  time  (ago)  as 
one    word,    sometime    (future)    as    two 
words,  Madame  D'Albany  as  two  words, 
Madame  D'Orsay  as  one  word,  flshmarket 
as  one  word,  cattlemarket  as  two  words, 
Edge    Hill    (Liverpool)    as    two    words, 
Edge  Hill  (Warwickshire)  as  one  wonl. 
This  list  could  be  continued  ad  infinitum. 
The   following  letter  appeared   in    The 
Standard  : — 

"  Sir, — In  sending  a  telegram  from  Ken- 
sington to  Tulse  Hill  not  many  days  ago, 
*  Tulse  Hiir  was  charged  as  one  word.  1 1^ 
occasion  to  wire  to  a  friend  to-night  from  a 
Brixton  Post  Office,  where  they  charged  '  No^ 
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ting  Hill  *  as  two  words.  Risvm  teneatis 
amiei  1 

"  I  am,  Sir, 

"  Your  obedient  servant, 

"  Perplexed. 
"June  21." 

Mr.  W.  J.  Borrows,  of  18,  Llanbleddian 
Garde  us,  Cardiff,  wrote  to  him — 

**  I  was  sending  a  telegram  of  11  words,  and 
my  initials  '  W.  J.  B.'  The  official  asked  me 
for  7d.  I  gave  him  6d.,  crossed  out  *  W.  J.  B.* 
and  wrote  •  Borrows,*  and  wondere<l  why  they 
wanted  l^d.  for  wiring  three  letters,  when  they 
were  willing  to  send  seven  for  4d." 

Any  compound  word  which  could  not  be 
shown  in  a  dictionary  to  be  a  single  word 
was  declared  to  be  chargeable  as  three 
words.  A  recent  writer  in  a  newspaper 
said — 

**  The  word  *  mother-in-law,'  is  declared  to  be 
chargeable  as  three  words.  The  writer,  who 
though  at  present  he  has  not  a  mother-in-law, 
looks  forward  to  a  time  when  his  position  in 
this  resi>ect  may  be  changetl,  is  naturally 
anxious  to  know  why,  to  the  calamity  of  this 
relationship,  a  tax  of  the  kind  shouM  unneces- 
sarily be  mldetl.  Possibly  the  frequency  with 
which  mothei*s-in-law  figure  in  domestic  tele- 
grams may  explain  the  apparent  pervereeness 
of  the  Department.  It  will  be  easily  understood 
that  the  mlmission  of  the  word  into  the 
privileged  cbiss  of  recognised  com])ounds  would 
involve  a  serious  sacrifice  of  revenue." 

Messrs.  G.  G.  Gilchrist  and  Co.,  of  3, 
Peter  Street,  Liverpool,  wrote — 

"  A  telegram  containing  the  letters  *  gpo  * 
in  the  text  can  be  sent  so  as  to  count  the 
combination  as  one  word.  If,  however,  a  tele- 
gram is  sent  '•  Smith  gpo  Dublin  "  the  abbrevia- 
tion, as  you  will  see  by  enclosed  letter  (from 
the  General  Post  Office),  is  chargeable  as  three 
wonls." 

Again,  "mp"  written  small  was  counted 
as  one  word,  while  "  M.P."  written  with 
capitals  was  charged  as  two  words. 
**  Upstairs "  was  charged  as  one  word, 
and  "  downstairs "  as  two  words  ;  and 
*'  De  Vere "  was  still  charged  as  one 
word,  but  "  De  Vere  Gardens  "  as  three 
words.  The  Rev.  E.  Ledger,  of  Barham 
Rectory,  Claydoii,  Ipswich,  said — 

**  Five  figures,  or  91^,  count  as  one  word  in 
a  telegram  ;  but  91 A  is  two  words." 

The  Rev.  H.  W.  Stewart,  of  Lumley 
Vicarage,  Fence  Houses,  wrote — 

"  I  have  to-day  been  charged  an  extra  half- 
penny upon  the  word  *  Notting  Hill,'  which  the 
Poet  Office  consider  two  words.  The  complaint 
is  made  ui)on  form  T.  No.  55,  and  is  thus 
written  by  the  clerk  :  "  *  Notting  Hill "  counted 
one  ;* — ^the  hyphen  being  carefully  omitted.  I 
am  at  a  loss  to  understand  the  meaning  of  this 
charge,  as  *Fence- Houses'  is  always  reckoned  one 
word." 
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The  following  information  came   from  a 
Post  Office  employe  : — 


"  Telegraph  messages  handed  in  at  Lothbury 
for  Tokenhouse  Yard,  less  than  a  dozen  yartfc 
from  that  office,  are  not,  as  common  sense  would 
suggest,  delivered  thence,  but  are  sent  by  pneu- 
matic tube  to  the  Central  Telegraph  Office — 12 
minutes'  walk — thence  sent  again  by  tube  to 
the  telegraph  office  in  Moorgate  Street  Buildings, 
where  they  are  copied,  and  then  delivered." 

He  would  now  proceed  to  offer  some  sugges 
tions,  and  to  bring  forward  certain  griev- 
ances in  connection  with  the  Telegraph 
Service.  The  words  "reply  paid"  in  a 
telegram  should  not  be  charged  for. 
They  were  transmitted  free  in  Australia, 
and  other  Colonies.  Incredible  as  it 
might  appear,  there  was  no  direct  tele- 
graphic communication  between  Dover 
and  Calais.  A  message  from  Dover  to 
Calais  was  first  wired  to  London,  thence 
to  Paris,  and  thence  to  Calais.  The  re- 
sult was  several  hours'  delay,  for  want  of 
a  few  miles  of  cable.  Ho  had  ques- 
tioned the  Postmaster  General  on  this 
subject  in  the  House,  but  his  reply  was 
of  a  most  discouraging  character.  St. 
Martin's-lo-Grand  would  not  stir  a  finger 
in  the  business.  The  following  sugges- 
tion was  so  obviously  reasonable  that  one 
wondered  it  should  be  necessary  to  offer 
it  to  the  Authorities.  Mr.  E.  H.  Courbe, 
of  4,  St.  Paul's  Place,  Cauonbury,  N., 
wrote — 

"  I  would  suggest  that  you  should  add  to  the 
list  of  your  proposetl  reforms  a  direction  to 
telegraph  messengers  to  ask,  when  delivering  a 
telegram,  whether  there  will  be  an  answer,  and 
to  wait  a  maximum  time,  say  five  minutes,  to 
take  back  that  answer.  A  case  in  point 
occurred  to  me  recently.  A  boy  brought  a 
message  to  me  at  the  above  address,  and  did 
not  wait.  An  immediate  answer  was  required, 
and,  at  some  inconvenience  to  myself,  as  I  was 
very  busy,  1  had  to  go  to  the  nearest  station 
about  three-quarters  of  a  mile  away.  When  I 
got  there,  at  about  8.10  p.m.  the  office  was  shut. 
I  then  had  to  go  to  the  Central  District  Office 
— about  one  and  a-half  miles  distant,  in  order  to 
send  my  telegram.  Now  all  this  might  have 
been  saved  if  the  boy  had  only  waited.  I 
understand  they  can  wait  if  they  like,  but  it  is 
optional ;  in  fact,  it  depends  upon  the  taste  and 
fancy  of  the  boy.  This  seems  to  me  to  be 
absurd." 

The  Post  Office  plumed  itself  on  the 
pains  taken  to  deliver  an  imperfectly- 
addressed  letter,  for  which  it  received  Id. 
The  following  was  one  of  numerous 
complaints  as  to  the  neglect  of  the 
officials  to  take  similar  (or,  indeed,  any) 
pains  to  deliver  a  telegram,  for  which  at 
least  6d.  was  received.     The  letter  was 
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from  a  gentleinan  living  at  Clnb  Moor, 

Liverpool — 

"  On  Saturday,  July  24tb,  I  sent  a  Icleeram 
addreseed  '  Day  c/o  Sullivan,  31,  BroaA  Street, 
London,'  from  Banalph  Place  Office,  lJTen>ool. 
The  message  was  accepted  without  demur. 
When  I  arrivcii  home,  about  four  hours  later,  1 
received  a  notice  from  a  Bub-office,  stating  that 
it  bail  not  been  delivered  because  tborc  were 
'•everal  Brond  Streets '  in  London.  I  sent  an 
additional  aildress  —  namely,  '  Broad  Street, 
Golden  Square '  ;  and  for  these  two  words  1  wan 
charged  (id, '  for  ro-di  recti  on,'  By  the  time  the 
telegram  was  delivereil  tlie  person  to  whom  it 
WM  teat  hail  left  London.  T  think  you  will 
agree  with  me  that  this  was  a  most  ebaneful 
proceeding  on  the  |Uirt  of  the  officials  in  London, 
as  my  wire  was  sent  in  c/o  a  well-known 
tradesman,  and  by  simply  turning  up  a  Direc- 
tory of  London  they  could  have  inst.intly 
ascertaineil  which  Broad  Street  was  required 
.  .  .  But  that  is  not  all.  This  morning 
another  fid.  was  demanded  of  me.  I  am  now 
especlcd  topay  tor  sending  the  eitra  two  wnnls 
from  Anileld  Poet  Office  to  Liverpool  (two 
miles),  and  Sd.  is  again  the  charge.  Thia  I 
li»Te  refascil  to  pay.  I  said  I  would  in  the 
public  interest  put  the  facts  before  you  ;  and  if 
you  say  I  ahould  pay,  I  slmil  do  so." 

Altliougli  the  Post  OtBce  paid,  as  justice 
plainly  required,  sonic  compensation  in 
case  of  tbe  miscarriage,  owing  to  the 
fault  of  its  employes,  of  a  letlfir  or  parcel, 
it  refused  similar  compeosalioD  iu  the 
case  of  a  telegram.  Thus,  the  Rev.  J. 
Phillips  Dickson,  of  Dudleston  Vicarage, 
Ellesmere,  Shropshire,  wrote — 

"  Having  friends  staying  here,  who  were 
goingup  to  town  next  morning,  and  from  there 
abroad,  1  telegrapheil  to  the  lively  stablea 
which  ue  are  in  the  habit  of  using  for  a  carriage 
to  be  here  .^t  half-past  eight,  a.m.  I  took  the 
precautiiin  to  put  the  time  in  worila,  not  in 
figares,  and  therefore  paid  extra  to  avoid,  as  I 
thought,  the  i>osiiibility  of  a  mistake.  The 
carriage  did  not  arrive  until  9'30,  and  go  too 
late  for  the  espress  train  to  t<iwn,  which  caused 
a  waste  of  some  hours,  ami  untold  inconvenience 
to  myself  and  my  party,  as  a  result.  1  ilrove 
to  the  stables — some  six  miles  away — and  found 
the  hour  put  iti  figures  in  the  telegram,  and  the 
time  given  at  9'30. 

"The  Department  ultimately  aiimiltcd  their 
error.  After  considerable  correspondence  they 
informed  mc,  'There  is  reason  to  believe  the 
error  is  attributable  to  carelessness  on  the  part 
ol  a  certain  telegraphist,  whose  serviceti  have 
bsen  dispensed  with.'  " 

"  I  made  a  claim  for  the  additional  expense 
I  bad  been  put  to,  and  which,  as  a  matter  of 
Justice,  I  considered  I  was  entitled  to  :  but,  on 
the  ground  that  there  was  no  fund  from  which 
to  meet  such  cl.iiins,  it  was  not  enlertaineil.  I 
was  oflereil,  however,  the  following  very  absurd 
consolation,  which,  nedlless  to  say,  I  declined ; — 
*  It  is  regretted  that,  for  the  reason  given  in  the 
former  Icttfr  sent  to  you,  the  sum  which  you 
claim  as  compensation  cannot  be  refunded;  but 
aa  the  error  ap|)ears  to  have  renrlered  the  tele- 
J/r,  Henniker  Heaton 
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gram  useless,  instmctions  have  been  gi*eii  fo* 
unt  prepaid  for  it  to  be  refunded  to 
pointcil  out  the  nnjuet  and  unbannesB- 
,urc  of  this  treatment,  but  all  to  no 
effect.  In  a  subsequent  letter  I  asked  to  be 
informed  how  it  is  that  loss  Bustaineit  in  the 
Postal  Department  can  be  made  good,  but  loss 
sustained  in  the  Telegraph  Department  is  ig- 
noreil.  To  this  a])parently  simple  question  I 
have  not  boon  able  to  obtain  an  answer.  The 
calm,  unbusinesslike  way  in  which  such  loss 
and  annoyance  are  Irushoi  aside  by  the  Depart- 
ment is  very  trying.  Under  our  present  system 
I  fear  a  Postmaster  General  is  a  mere  mecha- 
nical red-tajie  fignre-head,  whose  occupation  of 
Office  is  too  brief  to  permit  of  bis  instituting 
material  reforms  without  strong  Parliamentary 
pressure." 

however,  when  Parliameot 
encouraged  the  Departmeut  to  adopt  a 
reform,  miicli  of  the  expected  benefit  to  the 
public  wiw  iutoreepted  by  some  pedantic 
requirement  or  unconscionable  extortion. 
TlniH  when  the  privilege  of  the  telo- 
gniphic  remittance  of  money  was  tardily 
conceded,  it  was  made  to  bristle  wiUi 
chitrges  and  commissions.  A  gentleman 
from  Smelhwick  Hall,  Stafford- 
shire— 

'■  Dear  Mr.  Heaton,— Will  you  kimlly  allow  tno 
to  draw  jour  attention  to  a  matter  in  connection 
with  tbe  Telegraphic  Money  Order  Servioe, 
which  appears  to  me  to  eonatitute  a  grlevaneo. 
I  hftil  occasion  to  make  use  of  the  above  fadli- 
ties  to  make  a  i«mittance  of  £3  tbe  other  dav, 
and  paid  a  commission  of  M.  and  a  'Telegraph 
chan^'  of  (ill.  [Is.  2d.  in  all),  thinking  it  would 
be  delivereil  to  the  payee  as  an  ordinary  tele- 
gram would  be.  I  found,  after  three  days' 
trouble,  however,  that  the  eiiiense  of  the  remit- 
tan'c  was  further  increated  by  a  seimrate  and 
distinct  telegram  having  to  be  sent  to  the  itayee 
advisingthat  the  amount  is  lying  to  be  claimed 
at  their  Post  Offlee.  This  brings  the  cost  of 
the  remittance  of  £3  up  to  Is.  Bd.,  wbicjl 
seems  extortionate.  Tbe  '  Telegraph  charge,'  it 
seems,  is  simply  an  intimation  to  the  Postmaater 
at  the  other  end  that  a  certain  sum  is  tube  paid 
toa  ccrtain])erson,  no  address  being  needed,  as 
tic  remittance  isnotdeiiverral,  nor  is  any  official 
notice  given  that  the  money  is  waitii^  to  be 
claimed.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  '  Telegrapb 
charge' should  include  the  notification  to  the 

Cyee  that  the  money  awaits  him,  his  addreM 
ing  given  by  the  remitter.  I  understand  that 
this,  or  a  similar  counc,  has  long  been  iti  prac- 
tice in  New  Zealand. 

'•  H.  LlSCOLN  Tasote." 

In  India,  and  ou  the  Continent,  the 
money  was  sent  with  tbo  telegram  to  the 
residence  of  theaddressce.  This  plan  not 
only  obviated  all  delay,  but  prevented 
fratid,  for  it  ensured  the  delivery  of  tbe 
money  to  the  right  person.  A  correspon- 
dent had  recently  recalled  his  attention 
to  the  rapacious  charge  (against  which 
he  had  so  often  protested)  of  2d.  inateftd 
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of  Id.  on  the  receipt  given  for  a  tele- 
graphic message.  The  cost  of  transmis- 
sion of  the  message  itself  was  only 
6d.,  yet  a  receipt  cost  2d.  They  should 
bear  in  mind  that  a  Id.  stamp  was  suffi- 
cient on  a  receipt  for  £100  or  £1,000. 
When  a  telegraph  clerk  made  a  mis- 
take in  transmission,  and  an  important 
word  in  the  message  was  thereby  ren- 
dered unintelligible,  the  Department 
charged  for  a  repetition  of  the  entire 
despatch,  instead  of  charging  for  the 
undecipherable  word.  What  would  be 
said  of  a  cobbler  who  charged  the  price 
of  a  pair  of  new  boots  for  putting  on  a 
patch  ?  Sir  Arthur  Blackwood,  in  a 
recent  article,  was  particularly  severe 
towards  those  members  of  the  public  who 
objected  to  some  of  the  established 
charges  for  telegraphic  transmission. 
The  following  communication  from  a 
gentleman  well  acquainted  with  the  sub- 
ject would,  he  feared,  once  more  stir  up 
his  wrath  : — 

**  If  a  member  of  the  public  addresses^  tele- 

S-am  to,  say,  Harrison,  Coleman  Street,  London, 
,C.,  the  name  will  be  traced  in  the  Directory, 
and  the  message  delivered.  If  it  were  addressed 
Harrison,  3  Coleman  Street,  E.C.,  and  Harri- 
son's were  at  2,  it  would  be  charged  6d.  for 
*  amended  address/  though  well  known.  Thus  he 
who  first  saves  a  ^d.  gives  extra  trouble,  and  has 
his  telegram  delivered  for  nothing ;  in  the  other 
case  an  additional  ^d.  is  incurred,  and  the 
Post  Office  charge  6d.  for  taking  a  telegram  next 
door.  On  the  Continent,  as  you  are  aware,  the 
names  of  the  streets  are  one  with  the  word 
street.  Thus  *  Koonig-strasse '  (King  Street). 
These  words,  rightly  one  on  the  Continent,  are 
charged  on  the  receiver  as  two.  If  the  receiver 
will  not  pay,  messages  coming  after  will  not 
be  delivere  i  to  him  until  he  pays  an  inherently 
unjust  charge.  This  gives  rise  to  much  indig- 
nation, and  rightly  so.  Words  that  are  by  the 
officials  counted  one  in  Italy,  Belgium,  Holland, 
Germany,  &c.,  ought  in  equity  to  be  counted 
one  here." 

He  had  this  information  from  a  postal 
official,  and  it  could  be  relied  upon  as 
accurate.  He  appealed  to  the  Postmaster 
General  to  cease  worrying  the  public 
with  these  petty  Ordinances  and  Rules. 
He  asked  him  to  take  a  broad  and  liberal 
view  of  the  public  requirements. 
•Mr.  THEOBALD  (Essex,  Romford) 
wished  to  draw  attention  to  the  case  of 
Mr.  Dnmford,  a  clerk  in  the  Central 
Post  Office,  who  had  been  recently  pro- 
moted for  what  was  called  "special 
qualification.*'  When  he  (Mr.  Theobald) 
asked  what  the  special  qualification  was, 
he  was  told  it  was  shorthand  writing.  If 
it  had  been  known  by  the  clerks  that  a 


knowledge  of  shorthand  writing  would 
have  led  to  such  a  rapid  rise  as  this 
gentleman  had  had  many  of  them  would 
have  studied  shorthand  writing.  When 
his  salary  was  £70  a  year  it  was  raised  to 
£110,  and  very  shortly  afterwards  it  was 
further  raised  from  £122  to  £160. 
Although  he  had  only  12  years'  service,  he 
was  put  over  the  heads  of  400  clerks,  many 
of  whom  had  been  20  years  in  the  Service. 
This  was  not  the  only  case  in  which  men 
had  been  pitchforked  into  higher  places. 
When  a  former  case  occurred,  and  a 
question  arose  about  it,  no  special  qualifi- 
cation was  mentioned.  He  hoped  some 
explanation  would  be  given  of  the  Con- 
troller's power  in  this  matter.  There  was 
also  a  question  of  an  Assistant  Superin- 
tendent, which  affected  the  rights  of  firsts 
class  clerks  to  promotion,  and  it  would  be 
well  in  this  as  in  other  matters  if  the 
appointments  were  made  on  some  basis 
that  would  be  fair  and  reasonable. 

Mr.  BILLSON  (Devon,  Barnstaple) 
said,  there  were  certain  complaints  which 
he  had  brought  before  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman,  and  he  hoped  they  would 
have  the  attention  which  he  thought 
they  deserved.  With  regard  to  the  hon. 
Member  for  Canterbury,  he  wished 
to  say  that  the  whole  community  were 
deeply  indebted  to  him  for  his  energy 
and  assiduity  in  bringing  these  matters 
under  the  notice  of  the  Government. 

Colonel  BROOKFIELD  (Sussex, 
Rye)  said,  he  desired  to  call  attention  to 
the  subject  of  the  employment  of  dis- 
charged soldiers  and  sailors  as  telegraph 
and  postal  messengers.  Last  year  the 
late  Postmaster  General  made  a  slight 
change  with  the  view  to  finding  soma 
suitable  employment  for  the  class  to 
which  he  referred.  There  was  a  distinct 
desire  on  the  part  of  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man to  increase  the  connection  between  the 
Postal  Service  and  the  Army  and  Navy. 
Those  who  were  trying  to  face  this 
problem,  which  was  becoming  so  very 
serious,  of  finding  civil  employment  for 
soldiers  and  sailors,  were  very  much  in- 
debted to  the  late  Postmaster  General 
for  this  important  step  ;  but  so  far  as  he 
(Colonel  Brookfield)  could  ascertain,  the 
present  Postmaster  General  had  taken 
measures  which  exactly  reversed  the 
policy  of  his  predecessor.  This  was  not 
so  much  a  question  of  Departmental 
detail  as  a  really  serious  question  of 
policy  in  which  the  whole  action  of  the 
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Government  might  well  be  arraigned. 
The  right  hon.  Gentleman  (Mr.  A. 
Morley),  in  a  Circular  which  was 
recently  issued,  not  only  said  that  the 
enlistment  scheme,  as  it  was  called, 
should  be  withdrawn,  but  be  went  on  to 
say  that  all  telegraph  messengers, 
whether  engaged  before  or  after  the 
10th  November,  1891,  who  were  to  be 
nominated  for  postmen^s  places,  were  to 
be  regarded  as  having  a  prior  claim  to 
soldiers  and  sailors.  Thus  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  not  only  refused  to  assist  his 
colleague,  the  Secretary  of  State  for 
War,  and  others  who  had  taken  up  this 
subject,  in  finding  suitable  employment 
for  soldiers  and  sailors,  but  to  the 
extent  indicated  he  said  that  to  have 
served  the  country  as  a  soldier  or 
Sailor  was  to  be  treated  as  a  posi- 
tive distiualification  for  the  future.  He 
(Colonel  Brookfield)  was  well  aware  of 
the  arguments  which  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  could  adduce  in  this  matter. 
He  feared  that  the  most  cogent  argument 
of  all  which  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
would  use  was,  that  soldiers  had  not  the 
good  fortune  to  have  votes  in  the  elec- 
tion of  Members  to  that  House.  It  was 
amusing  to  contrast  the  extreme  defer- 
ence— he  might  almost  say  the  abject 
deference — which  was  paid  to  postal 
employes^  who  were  able  to  take  political 
action,  and  the  high  and  dry  and  cavalier 
manlier  in  which  soldiers  and  sailors  were 
treated,  who  from  the  nature  of  the  case* 
could  not  as  a  matter  of  public  policy 
have  votes.  It  might  be  that  many 
questions  of  semi-military  policy  like 
this  might  bo  explained  by  the  theory 
that  gentlemen  on  the  Liberal  side  had  a 
natural  dislike  for  soldiers  in  anv  form. 
There  was  another  explanation  of  their 
objecting  to  find  civil  employment  for 
them,  and  this  was  likely  to  apply  to 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman.  It  was  that 
they  honestly  believed  that  soldiers  and 
sailors  were  not  well  suited  for  this 
particular  class  of  employment.  But  was 
it  fair  to  men  of  this  class  to  assume  their 
unfitness  for  any  kind  of  employment 
before  they  had  been  properly  tried  ? 
Some  time  ago  the  experiment  was  made 
of  admitting  women  to  be  telegraphists. 
In  his  opinion  that  had  been  a  complete 
failure,  tliough  many  people  thought 
otherwise.  Those  who  objected  were 
answered  by  the  argument  that  at  any 
rate  the  system  must  be  tried.     Well,  he 
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replied,  that  the  system  of  giving  em- 
ployment to  discharged  soldiers  and 
sailors  had  not  been  tried — had  not  re- 
ceived a  fair  trial.  He  believed  that  if 
it  were  fairly  tried,  there  would  be  a  play 
of  cause  and  effect  which  would  bring 
about  success.  When  it  became  known 
and  well  understood  that  a  few  years  in 
the  Army  and  Navy  would  be  a  means 
of  progress  to  the  Telegraph  Department 
a  class  of  men  would  enter  the 
Services  who  did  not  do  so  now. 
They  would  no  longer  only  have 
Telegraph  servants  who  wished  to  be 
soldiers.  They  would  also  have  servants 
who  wished  ultimately  to  belong  to  the 
Telegraph  Department.  If  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  had  studied  certain  letters 
from  Ambassadors  at  the  four  principal 
Courts  on  the  Continent  he  would  see 
the  stress  they  laid — from  their  experience 
of  Continental  practice — on  the  desir- 
ability of  employing  soldiers  in  a  suitable 
manner.  They  referred  to  the  Postal 
Department  as  pre-eminently  a  suitable 
one  in  which  this  class  of  men  could  be 
employed.  The  hint  they  nearly  all 
gave  was  that  this  would  be  a  solution 
of  a  question  which  was  particularly 
difficult  in  this  countrv,  where  there  was 
voluntary  enlistment. 

Mr.  RADCLIFFE  COOKE  (Here- 
ford) wished  to  know  whether  the 
patronage  exercised  by  Members  of  Par- 
liament over  the  post  of  sub-postmaster 
was  absolute  ?  He  asked  this  with 
special  reference  to  the  Hereford  case, 
with  the  circumstances  of  which  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  was,  no  doubt, 
well  acquainted. 

•Sir  a.  ROLLIT  (Islington,  S.)  said, 
with  reference  to  what  had  been  said  by 
the  hon.  Member  for  Canterbury  on  the 
telephone  question,  he  would  point  out 
that  the  State  might  very  often,  as  it  had 
done  before,  undertake  matters  for  the 
benefit  of  the  community  which  it 
could  manage  to  better  advantage  and 
more  cheaply  than  the  individuals  them- 
selves, and  this  principle  applied  to  com- 
munications. Much,  however,  had  hap- 
pened since  the  subject  had  last  been  dis- 
cussed, and  the  policy  then  adopted  by  the 
Government  and  with  regard  to  the  trunk 
lines  could  not  be  reversed.  Ho  also 
desired  to  say  a  word  as  to  the  interest 
the  Municipalities  had  shown  in  the  tele- 
phone. He  considered  that  what  was 
now  proposed  was  not  a  restriction  upon 
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municipal  action,  but  rather  that  Muni- 
cipal Authority  was  reserved  by  the 
arrangement.  He  very  often  thought 
that  for  the  purpose  of  having  these 
great  advantages  conferred  on  the  public 
additional  powers  should  be  conferred 
on  the  companies.  They  would  thus 
have  the  means  of  providing  cheaper 
communication  than  at  present.  As  he 
understood,  the  Act  of  Parliament  and 
the  Treasury  Minute  on  the  subject  were 
being  followed,  and  he  thought  it  would 
be  acknowledged  that  the  Telephone 
Companies  Iiad  done  their  best  to  carry 
out  the  arrangement,  .  the  basis  of 
which  was  already  determined  upon. 
In  London  the  disadvantages  under 
which  the  companies  laboured  were  very 
great  —  they  had  both  physical  and 
artificial  obstacles  to  contend  with — 
obstacles  placed  in  their  way  by  those 
who  knew  nothing  of  this  matter  at  all, 
or,  at  least,  who  took  no  interest  in  it. 
But,  subject  to  this,  there  was  no  desire 
to  restrict  municipal  action,  if,  on  the 
other  hand,  conditional  powers  were 
given  to  the  companies  so  as  to  lessen 
the  great  cost  of  way  leaves,  and  to 
facilitate  underground  wires,  instead  of 
obstacles  being  placed  in  the  way.  The 
companies  did  not  even  care  then  who 
did  such  work — themselves  or  the  Munici- 
palities— provided  it  were  well  done  ;  and 
his  own  personal  policy  would  be,  in  the 
interest  of  all,  to  serve  the  public  in  the 
best  and  cheapest  way,  with  which  objects 
very  much  of  London  had  been  already 
placed  in  complete  metallic  circuit. 
His  hon.  Friend  was  not  correct  \ihen 
he  said  that  the  charge  for  the  telephone 
was  £20.  Under  the  Swedish  system 
there  were  better  conditions  than  there 
were    here.       The    charge    there    was 

£7  9s.  3d.  per  line 

Mr.  HENNIKER  HEATON  said, 
his  figures  were  taken  from  the  Report 
of  the  Consul  to  the  British  Government. 
•SiK  A.  ROLLIT  said,  then  the 
Consul  was  wrong.  There  were 
differences  in  England.  Here  there 
"was  a  royalty  of  10  per  cent. ;  then 
there  were  costly  wayleavcs  and 
want  of  powers,  and,  altogether,  there 
were  greater  difficulties.  When  all  the 
circumstances — the  number  of  wires  in 
use  and  the  length  of  the  terms  of  take 
— were  taken  into  account,  he  found 
that  the  average  charge  in  London  was 
£15     Os.    7d.,    and     in    the    provinces 


£8  168.  lOd.  per  line.  And  a  private  house 
wire  was  only  £10  per  year  for  five  years, 
and  any  second  wire  £12.  He  would 
take  Hull  as  an  example,  and  he  said  that 
the  service  there  was  more  efficient  under 
the  company  management  than  it  had 
been  under  the  Post  Office.  There  the 
National  Company  had  been  against 
the  Post  Office,  notwithstanding  the 
efficiencv  of  the  latter  service,  and 
now,  as  a  consequence  of  two 
systems,  most  people  had  to  join 
both  and  pay  double.  He  would 
not  express  an  opinion  as  to  whether  a 
lower  price  would  pay.  His  view  was 
that  the  work  should  be  done  in  the  best 
form,  in  the  belief  that  really  good  public 
service  would  in  the  end  be  most  re- 
munerative. The  administration  of  the 
Department  in  this  matter,  both  by  the 
Postmaster  General  and  by  his  Prede- 
cessor, had  been  such  as  to  lead  the 
companies  to  desire  nothing  that 
was  not  fair  and  retisonable.  Their 
wish  was  to  consult  the  public 
interest,  and  he  could  assure  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  that  in  the  negotia- 
tions in  regard  to  the  agreement  they 
would  do  their  best  with  him  to  arrive  at 
a  right  and  fair  conclusion. 

•Mr.  a.  C.  MORTON  (Peterborough) 
said,  he  had  some  experience  in  reference 
to  this  matter,  and  his  opinion  was  that 
the  Telephone  Companies  wanted  what 
was  unfair  and  unreasonable.  Their  object 
was  to  secure,  by  the  aid  of  the  Govern- 
ment, a  permanent  monopoly.  They  had,  it 
was  said,  an  actual  capital  of  £1,000,000 
and  a  nominal  capital  of  £4,000,000,  and 
they  asked  them  to  accept  their  terms  as 
if  they  had  agenuinecapital  of  £4,000,000. 
The  hon.  Member  who  had  just  sat 
down  told  them  of  the  interests  of  the 
Municipalities  in  the  telephone,  but  he 
did  not  tell  them  that  there  was  a  Bill 
before  the  House  at  present  for  the 
purpose  of  enabling  the  companies 
to  have  powers  over  the  raising  of 
streets  in  connection  with  the  wires 
without  the  slightest  authority  being 
had  from  the  Municipal  Bodies. 

Sir  a.  ROLLIT  :  I  did  not^say  that, 
because  I  am  not  aware  of  it. 

Mr.  a.  C.  MORTON  said,  that  he 
was  sorry  the  hon.  Gentleman  did 
not  make  himself  acquainted  with  the 
Bill  before  the  House,  for  by  that  Bill 
the  company  proposed  to  take  away  from 
the  Local  Authorities  the  control  of  their 
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streets,  and  it  was  uot  at  all  fair.  They 
bad  to  pay  £20  a  year  for  the  use  of  a 
telephone  iu  London,  or  give  a  gua- 
rantee for  five  years.  He,  therefore,  did 
not  want  the  Government  to  create  any 
worse  monopoly  than  at  present  existed. 
Whenever  a  new  Telephone  Company  was 
started  in  o])position,  this  company 
purchased  them  up  directly.  He  supposed 
that  was  the  reason  why  the  capital 
of  the  company  was  increased  from 
£1,000,000  to  £4,000,000.  All  he 
wished  to  say  now  was  that  the  Act  of 
last  year  was  rushed  through  the  House 
at  the  end  of  the  Session  in  a  great  hurry. 
He  did  not  ohjcct  to  the  Government 
purchasing  the  niniu  lines,  but  he  trusted 
that  the  Postiiiaster  General  would  do 
nothing  to  assist  a  monopoly,  which  was 
most  unfair  to  the  people  of  this  country. 
All  he  asked  for  was  fair  play,  and  he 
hoped  his  right  hon.  Friend  would  take 
an  open  and  public  view  of  the  matter. 
He  did  not  say  anything  against  Joint 
Stock  Companies  generally,  because  he 
thought  they  bad  done  much  good  to  the 
country,  but  against  monopolies  like  the 
National  Telephone  Company  he  desired 
to  speak  most  strongly. 

Mr.  HOWELL  (Bethnal  Green, 
N.E.)  said,  he  desired  to  object  to  the 
extension  of  the  system  of  employing 
soldiers  in  connection  with  the  Post  Oflfice 
and  other  branches  of  the  Civil  Service. 
He  would  not  object  to  giving  soldiers  a 
fair  advantage;  but  his  right  hon.  Friend 
would  find  that  whatever  might  be  said 
on  behalf  of  Reserve  men  by  military 
Members,  there  was  a  very  strong  oppo- 
sition on  the  part  of  many  Members  to 
any  great  extension  of  the  s^^stem  to  the 
exclusion  of  ordinary  Civil  servants.  He 
could  understand  why  Postmasters  should 
desire  to  introduce  the  military  element 
into  the  Service.  The  Reserve  men 
would  be  more  or  less  under  the  thumb 
of  the  Department;  they  would  have 
their  pensions  to  fall  back  upon,  and 
would,  therefore,  be  able  to  accept  small 
salaries,  and  they  would  not  have  that 
independence  which  he  desired  to  see 
enjoyed  by  the  working  classes  of  this 
country.  The  Reserve  man  had  many 
able  advocates  in  the  House,  and  he 
would  be  prepared  to  second  the  efforts 
of  these  hon.  and  gallant  Gentlemen  if 
they  endeavoureil  to  make  the  position  of 
the  common  soldier  and  sailor  much 
better  than  it  was  ;  but  he  did  not  desire 
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to  see  the  Civil  servants  elbowed  out  of 
the  way  to  make  places  for  soldiers. 

•Mr.  a.  MORLE  Y  said,  the  discussion 
had  ranged  over  a  variety  of  subjects, 
which  he  proposed  to  deal  with  briefly. 
He  would  first  take  the  question  of  the 
telephones.  He  did  not  think  he  could 
fairly  be  asked  to  make  a  declaration  of 
the  policy  of  the  Government  on  that 
question  at  the  present  moment.  The 
recommendation  of  the  Joint  Committee 
of  the  two  Houses  of  Parliament  which 
had  been  sitting  would  have  to  be  care- 
fully considered.  There  were,  no  doubt, 
recent  developments  that  would  have  to 
be  carefully  considered.  The  question  of 
statutory  powers  for  establishing  under- 
ground modes  of  laying  wires  was  one 
point  on  which  no  decision  could  be 
given  offhand,  and  he,  for  one,  would 
hesitate  very  much  to  advise  the  grant  of 
statutory  powers,  unless  they  were  to  be 
subject  to  the  control  of  the  Local 
Authorities  who  had  charge  of  the 
streets.  The  negotiations  now  pending 
between  the  Post  Office  and  the  National 
Telephone  Company  had  reference  to 
carrying  out  the  agreement  practically 
arranged  by  the  late  Government.  He 
thought  that  a  strong  case  would  have 
to  be  made  out  to  justify  the  House  of 
Commons  in  departing  from  that  agree- 
ment, which  was  carefully  considered  bj 
both  Houses  of  Parliament,  and  by  a 
Committee  of  the  Commons.  The  hon. 
Member  for  Peterborough  was  not  quite 
right  in  saying  that  the  Act  of  last  year 
was  rushed  through  the  House. 

Mr.  a.  C.  MORTON  explained  that 
what  he  meant  was  that  a  great  many 
Members  were  away  when  the  Bill  was 
passed,  as  the  General  Election  was  at 
hand,  and  that  they,  therefore,  had  no 
opportunity  of  debating  the  measure. 

•Mr.  a.  MORLEY  replied  that  that 
might  have  been  the  case  ;  but  the  fact 
remained,  that  the  measure  was  the 
simple  embodiment  of  a  policy  which 
was  discussed  more  than  once  in  the 
House  during  last  year.  With  reference 
to  the  subject  of  competing  telephone  sys- 
tems, he  quite  agreed  with  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber for  Islington  that  competition  in  the 
same  area  was  open  to  grave  objection. 
He  had  used  a  telephone  since  the 
instrument  had  first  been  introduced,  and 
he  was  strongly  of  opinion  that  two 
competing  companies  in  one  district 
would    destroy    half    the    value   of  the 
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telephone.  He  therefore  thought  that 
Parliament  should  be  very  cautious  in 
sanctioning  any  arrangement  which 
would  bring  in  competing  systems  in  the 
same  area.  He  also  agreed  with  what 
the  hon.  Member  had  said  with  regard 
to  wires  carried  over  private  ways.  As 
Postmaster  General,  he  had  considerable 
difficulty  in  fixing  up  telegraph  wires  on 
private  property.  He  thought  that  in 
these  matters  they  attached  too  much 
importance  to  private  interests  when  they 
came  in  conflict  with  the  interests  of  the 
community  at  large  ;  and  he  would  be 
glad  to  see  larger  powers  conferred  on 
the  Department  for  overcoming  these 
difficulties — fair  and  reasonable  com- 
pensation being,  of  course,  paid  for  any 
inconvenience  that  might  be  caused,  or 
damage  done  to  property.  He  now 
came  to  the  scheme  as  introduced  under 
the  late  Government  respecting  Army 
Reserve  men  and  telegraph  messen- 
gers. The  plan  relating  to  the  latter 
was,  that  telegraph  messengers  who 
entered  the  Service  at  the  age  of  13  or  14 
should,  upon  reaching  the  age  of  18,  be 
turned  out  of  the  Service  unless  they 
consented  to  serve  with  the  colours  for 
five  years.  If  they  consented  to  serve, 
they  were  to  have  the  right  of  re-entering 
the  Service  as  postmen  at  the  end  of  five 
years.  Now,  a  number  of  parents  had 
written  to  him  protesting  against  this 
plan,  and  he  had  in  consequence  asked 
for  Reports  from  the  postmasters  of 
Manchester,  Glasgow,  Liverpool,  Bir- 
mingham, and  other  large  towns  as  to  the 
working  of  the  system.  The  Reports 
which  he  received  were  almost  unanimous 
in  declaring  that  the  boys  who  were 
entering  the  Service  were  less  efficient  as 
a  class  and  inferior  in  many  respects  to 
the  boys  who  entered  under  the  old 
system,  and  also  that  it  was  difficult  to 
obtain  a  sufficient  number  of  them.  In 
these  circumstances,  he  would  have  in- 
curred very  considerable  responsibility  if 
he  had  allowed  the  new  system  to  con- 
tinue. The  scheme  which  gave  Army 
pensioners  and  Reserve  men  who  wished 
to  become  postmen  precedence  over  other 
applicants  remained  in  full  force.  He 
thought  the  working  of  the  rule  would 
require  watching,  but  at  present  he  saw 
no  reason  to  depart  from  it,  and  had  no 
intention  of  doing  so.  With  regard  to 
the  appointment  of  sub-postmasters,  the 
facts   were   not   as   stated   by  the   hon. 


Member  for  Hereford.  The  Postmaster 
General  had  no  power  to  appoint  to  these 
sub-offices  except  on  the  nomination  of 
the  Treasury.  The  hon.  Member  com- 
plained that  he,  as  Member,  received  no 
communication  in  respect  to  one  of  these 
appointments  made  in  his  constituency. 
He  was  afraid  the  hon.  Member  would 
receive  no  communication  of  that  sort 
under  the  present  Government  unless  he 
came  over  to  the  Government  side  of  the 
House.  He  did  not  defend  the  system. 
Indeed,  as  Patronage  Secretary,  he  had 
been  opposed  to  the  system ;  but  it  was  a 
system  that  had  been  in  force  for  many 
years.  In  these  cases  the  nominations 
were  made  by  the  Patronage  Secretary, 
and  he  was  bound  to  appoint  on  these 
nominations,  provided  that  the  persons 
and  the  houses  were  suitable,  and  that  no 
damage  would  be  done  to  the  Public 
Service  by  the  appointments.  In  regard 
to  the  particular  case  mentioned  by  the 
hon.  Member,  he  had  had  a  Memorial 
from  the  locality,  and  he  ordered  a  care- 
ful Report  to  be  made  on  the  subject. 
He  found  that  the  Public  Service  would 
not  be  injured  by  the  appointment  of 
the  person  nominated,  and  he  had,  there- 
fore, no  option  but  to  appoint  ^  him. 
With  regard  to  telephone  charges,  com- 
parison had  been  made  by  the  hon. 
Member  for  Canterbury  between  London 
and  such  towns  as  Stockholm  and  Mel- 
bourne. It  would  be  fairer,  he  thought, 
that  the  comparison  should  be  with  towns 
like  New  York  or  Paris.  In  New  York 
in  business  houses  the  charge  was  £50, 
in  residences  £37.  In  Boston  the  charges 
were  £37  and  £28,  and  in  Philadelphia 
£25  and  £21.  In  these  three  towns, 
therefore,  which  were  smaller  than 
London,  the  charges  were  considerably 
higher  than  here.  It  had  been  suggested 
that  the  charge  for  porterage  in  connec- 
tion with  telegrams  might  be  done  away 
with.  In  view  of  the  loss  in  the  Tele- 
graph Department,  such  a  change  could 
not  be  acceded  to,  involving,  as  it  would, 
a  surrender  of  Revenue  estimated  roughly 
at  between  £30,000  and  £40,000.  In 
the  course  of  the  discussion  some  conun- 
drums had  been  put  to  him  respecting  the 
charges  for  compound  words  in  telegrams. 
He  thought  he  might  be  excused  if  he 
did  not  answer  them  in  detail.  In  regard 
to  the  anomalies  arising  in  reference  to 
the  words  "  mother-in-law,"  "  upstairs," 
"downstairs,"    the    rule   was    that    the 
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dictioDarj  should  be  followed.     But  the 
words  in  question  were  each  counted  as 
one.     "  Downstairs "    did   happen   on   a 
certain  occasion  to  be  charged  for  as  two, 
but  the  hou.  Member  was  informed  that 
this  was  due  to  a  mistake  on  the  part  of 
a  subordinate  official,  and  not  to  any  ruling 
of  the  Department.     Yet  he  here  accused 
the    Department    as    though    this    ex- 
planation had  not  been  given.     Then,  as 
to  the  names  of  the  streets,  which  were 
under  the  control  of  the  people  in  the 
localities,  compound  names  were  treated 
as   forming  separate  words  ;    but  when 
the  compound  word  formed  the  name  of  a 
town  or  village  over  which  the  inhabitants 
had  no  control,  then  the  name  was  charged 
as  one  word.  There  were,  doubtless,  some 
anomalies,  but  it  was  difficult  to  laj  down 
a  general   rule   applicable  to   all   cases. 
With   regard    to    the   extension   of   the 
Postal  Telegraph  Service  in  the  country, 
the  last  point  to  which  he  had  to  refer, 
he  could  quote  some  figures  which  would 
show  that  the  Department  were   doing 
their  best  to  meet  the  increased  demand. 
The  number  of  additional  telegraph  offices 
opened  in  the  year  1888-89  was  221  ;  in 
1889-90,321  ;  in  1890-91,275  ;  in  1891- 
92,  349  ;  in  1892-93,  561  ;  and  this  year, 
from   April    1    to    September    20,    450. 
During  the  latter  period  of  six  months, 
therefore,  a  larger  number  of  offices  had 
been  opened  than  in  any  full  year  pre- 
ceding that  period,  except  last  year,  and 
this  was  a  proof  that  substantial  progress 
was  being  made  in  that  direction.     He 
had  explained  the  case  of  Mr.  Dun  ford 
some  time  ago.     He  had  looked  carefully 
into  the  case,  and  he  did  not  think  it  was 
a  case  of  injustice  in  the  selection  made. 
He  was  selected  because  he  had  special 
qualifications.     He  thought  he  had   now 
answered  all  the  questions  put  to  him. 

Resolution  agreed  to. 

Resolution  18. 

"That  a  sum,  not  exceeding  £5,140,175.  be 
granted  to  Her  Majesty,  to  complete  the  sum 
necessary  to  defray  the  Charge  which  will  come 
in  course  of  payment  during  the  year  ending 
on  the  31st  day  of  March  1894,  for  the  Salaries 
and  Expenses  of  the  Popt  Office  Services,  the 
Expenses  of  Post  Office  Sayings  Banks,  and 
Government  Annuities  and  Insurances,  and  the 
Collection  of  the  Post  Office  Revenue." 

•Mr.  HENNIKER  HEATON  said,  it 
was  with  no  light  heart  he  rose  to  criti- 
cise the  Post  Office  Estimates,  but  he 
could  not  consent  to  remain  silent  when 

Mr.  A,  Morley 


there  were  submitted  to  them  these  out- 
rageous and  shameless  demands  of  the 
officials.     Three  years  ago  the  postmen 
commenced   an    agitation   for   increased 
pay,  and  Mr.  Raikes,  who  did  him  the 
honour  of  consulting  him,  agreed  to  give 
them   the   enormous   sum    of    £100,000 
increase.      The   result   of    that   conces- 
sion was   that   every  official,  high  and 
low,   claimed   an   increase,   and     to-day 
they     were     asked     for     £600,000,     of 
which  £420,000  was  for  increased  salaries. 
There  were  70,000  permanent  officials  in 
the  Post  Office,  and  this  divided  would 
give  £6  extra  per  head.     No  one  would 
accuse  him  of  want  of  sympathy  for,  or 
of  liberality  towards,  public  servants.  But 
he  was  sure  that  hon.  Members  generally, 
even  those  who  were  least  disposed  to 
pry  narrowly  into  the  details  of  Public 
Service  expenditure,  had,  like   himself, 
been   staggered   to  find   that   they  were 
asked  to  grant  a  total  increase  of  more 
than  £600,000  on  the  three  Postal  Votes ; 
and  they  were  told  by  the  Secretary  to 
the   Treasury  that  this  increase  in  ex- 
penditure was  far  more  than  "  could  be 
hoped  to  be  met  by  gro\i  th  of  Revenue." 
The  Chancellor  of   the  Exchequer  was 
equally   astonished.       He    said,    in    his 
Budget  speech — 

"As  to  the  Poet  Office  expenditure,  that  is  an 
ahyss  which  no  plummet  can  sound." 


Now,  they  would  like  to  hear  from  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  and  from 
the  Postmaster  General  how  they  in- 
tended to  meet  the  difficulty.  They 
confessed  they  had  not  seen  the  end  of 
this  increase  of  expenditure.  What 
had  the  public  got  in  comparison  ? 
Some  beggarly  concessions  valued  at 
£16,000,  as  against  £422,000  granted  for 
salaries.  It  was  idle  to  pretend  that  this 
augmentation  was  inconsiderable.  Tt 
would  be  found  that  the  percentage  of 
salaries  to  total  Revenue  had  risen  from 
34  in  Mr.  Raikes'  time  (three  years  ago) 
to  39.  They  were,  in  fact,  paying  about 
£500,000  more  for  salaries  than  in  1890. 
They  were  told  that  much  of  this  was  an 
"  automatic  "  increase.  But  he  ventured 
to  lay  it  down  as  an  elementary  maxim 
of  Post  Office  finance,  or  of  any  other 
finance,  that  an  automatic  increase  of 
expenditure  must  never  exceed,  as  in  this 
case,  the  automatic  increase  of  Revenue. 
He  had  no  wish  to  be  accused  of  want 
of  liberality  towards  the  servants  of  the 
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Post  Office  in  the  matter  of  wages,  but 
the  people  of  the  country,  who  had  to 
bear  this  burden,  ought  also  to  be  con- 
sidered.    The   proposed  increase  practi- 
cally meant  the  addition  of  Id.   to  the 
Income  Tax.     The    normal  increase  of 
the  Postal  Revenue  was  equal  to  £200,000 
a  year,  but  the  increased  demand  in  the 
Estimates  of  this  year  was  equal  to  three 
years'  normal  increase  of  Revenue.     It 
was  useless,  however,  to  expect  to  cope 
with   the   question  unless  both  sides  of 
the  House  co-operated  to  make  it  one  of 
a   non-Party    character.      He   repeated, 
that  the  automatic  increase  of  expendi- 
ture of  the  Post  Office  should  not  exceed 
the  automatic   yearly  Revenue.      It  was 
not  a  popular  thing  to  resist  the  demands 
of  the  Post  Office  officials,  but  he  thought 
the   question   of   the   increased    demand 
ought   now  to   be   dealt  with.     It    was 
said  that  the  money  given  to  the  officials 
was  not  fairly  divided,  and  that  some  got 
more  than  their  share  while  others  got 
less.      Under    those     circumstances,    he 
thought  the  Postmaster  General  would 
have  been  well  advised   if  he  had  ap- 
pointed a  Committee  of  Inquiry  into  the 
matter.     He  proposed  at  this  point  to  set 
out  various  suggestions  for  the  improve- 
ment of  the  Postal  Service,  and  to  quote 
a  few  of  the  letters  which  he  had  received 
in  support  of  such  suggestions.     Thou- 
sands of  business  men  were  asking,  in- 
dig^nantly,   why     they  had     no    Anglo- 
American   Parcel    Post.      For    a    good 
many  years  he  had  been  trying  to  get  a 
Parcel  Post  established  with  the  United 
States,  but  in  vain.     Although  they  had 
a  Parcel  Post  to  nearly  all  parts  of  the 
civilised  world,   they    had   none   to   the 
United   States,    their  natural   ally  ;  and 
yet  the  Americans  did  50   per  cent,  of 
their  foreign  trade  with  us.     Who  was 
to  blame  ?     The  American  and  British 
Governments  threw  the  responsibility  on 
one  another.     The  late  Postmaster  Gene- 
ral,   to  justify    his  Department,   invited 
him  to  move  for  the  Correspondence,  and 
he  did  so.     It  showed  an  utter  want  of 
the  qualities  required  for  such  a  negotia- 
tion on  the  part  of  the  British  officials. 
Their  attitude  could  only  be  characterised 
as  childish,  and  their  objections  as  trifling 
and   uncalled  for.     Judging    from    the 
American  documents  in  this  Return,  he 
would  undertake  to   settle    the    matter 
satisfactorily  in  30  days.^    It  was  a  sig- 
nificant fact  that    the    United    States, 


though  unable  to  effect  an  arrangement 
with  us,  had  established  a  Parcel  Post 
with  seven  or  eight  of  our  Colonies,  in- 
cluding Jamaica,  Barbados,  the  Leeward 
Islands,  British  Honduras,  &c.  He  would 
now  say  a  few  words  about  the  harsh 
rule  under  which,  while  letters  were  re- 
directed free,  a  charge  was  made  for  the 
re-direction  of  all  other  matter.  To  show 
the  spirit  in  which  it  was  interpreted,  he 
might  mention  that  the  word  "  letter " 
was  held  not  to  include  a  letter-card. 
Here  was  a  complaint — 

♦*9  Bedford  Street, 
"  Belfast, 
"  8th  June,  1892. 
"  1  venture  to  address  you  with  regard  to  the 
re-direction  of  postcards,  although  I  daresay 
you  are  probably  aware  of  the  fact  that,  whilst 
*  the  charge  for  re-<lirection  of  letters  has  been 
abolished,  postcards,  book  packets,  &;c.  are  still 
liable  to  re-direction  charge  when  the  second 
address  is  not  within  the  same  free  delivery  as 
the  original.'  This  information  has  been 
supplied  tonne  by  the  Post  Office  here  in  con- 
nection with  the  sur-chargement  of  a  postcard 
delivered  at  my  house  a  few  days  since.  It 
may,  of  course,  be  quite  reasonable  that  for  the 
present  book  packets  as  well  as  ix)st  parcels 
should  be  charged  for,  but  it  does  seem  to  be  a 
rather  miserable  reservation  that  postcards 
should  not  be  placed  in  the  same  category  as 
letters.'* 

Men  accustomed  to  the  plain,  broad 
principles  of  trade  could  not  put  up  with 
these  pettifogging  distinctions.  Here 
was  a  typical  protest — 

"  From  Charles  Moon, 
"  Turn  Bridge  Mill, 
"  Huddersfield. 
"  Having  carried  business  on  at  King's  Mill 
for  about  20  years,  I  removed  some  few  hundred 
yards  to  this  Mill  about  one  and  a-half  years 
ago.  1  gave  notice  to  the  Post  Office  here  of 
my  removal.  I  have  been  engaj^ed  extensively 
in  business  in  this  town  for  close  on  30  years, 
and  my  name  being  rather  uncommon,  and 
perhaps  not  another  family  of  the  same  name 
in  the  borough,  the  letter  sorters  could  in  one- 
half  the  time  they  occupy  themselves  in  re- 
directing halfpenny  stuff  which  is  mainly 
refused,  put  these  amongst  my  batch  of  letters. 
You  will  easily  understand,  my  name  having 
got  into  a  number  of  Directories,  I  have  a  large 
number  of  Prospectuses,  Circulars,  &c.  which  are 
simply  no  earthly  use  to  me  whatever,  and  I 
have  had  to  begin  and  refuse  these  re-directed 
things,  and  1  find  I  am  occasionally  refusing 
invoices,  &c.  of  importance.  I  thought  the  Post 
Office,  being  a  Public  Institution,  v  ould  be  go  - 
verned  by  common  sense  and  for  the  public 
benefit,  but  under  Radical  control  I  find  it  is 
adopting  fads  which  are  against  the  true  interest 
of  the  public." 

This  rule  was  specially  odious  in  the 
eyes  of  mercantile  men  ;  and  one  of  them 
dealt  with  the  history  of  it  as  follows  : — 
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"  From  Ur.  Leonard  Dobbie, 

"  S3,  KitmauTS  Road, 

"  Edinburgh, 

"  hoMt  Julj,  aa  jou  are,  of  course,  aware,  the 
charge  for  re-direction  of  lettera  and  their 
delivery  at  another  address  in  an;  part  of  tbe 
Eingdom  was  'subject  to  regulations,'  aft«r 
proclanifttfon  over  the  length  and  breadth  of  the 
coDntrj,  aboliebed.  The  wording  of  The  Pottal 
Snide  as  to  re-direction  was  alt^ed  to  soil  this 
change,  but  at  the  same  time  all  reference  to 
the  new  address,  in  casea  of  te-dituction,  being 
within  the  gam^  postal  delivery,  was  removed. 
Then  two  months  later,  as  regards  Ediabni^b, 
ADd  without  a  single  word  of  warning,  a  charge 
was  imposed  on  delivery,  the  same  oa  the 
or[ginal  prepaid  postage,  of  all  communications 
other  than  letters,  re-directod  and  delivered  at 
a  new  aiidreas,  nea  allhimgh  the  latter  u<at 
tittiated  u-ithin  the  lame  poiial  delirery,  and  in 
my  own  case,  even  when  'after  removal,"  my 
Dew  permanent  aildress  was  only  four  doors  oS 
from  my  old  one,  and  in  the  same  street.  The 
much-1aude>l  'conceseion  '  made  with  the  right 
hand  concerning  letters  waa  thus  more  than 
counterbalauceil  by  the  hole-and-corner  with- 
drawal by  the  left  iBind  of  aprivilege  concerning 
atl  other  cummuni cations  of  many  years'  stand- 
ing, which,  after  alt,  is  only  a  small  privilege  com- 
paii^d  with  what  other  civilised  countries  enjoy. 
1  respectfully  submit  to  jou,  however,  that  it  is 
a  disgrace  to  the  British  Post  Office." 
The  trick  was  exposed  in  greater  detail 
by  another  coirespoodeut,  who  said — 

"Letters,  poaloanls,  news,  books,  commercial 
papers,  and  samples,  coming  from  a  country  of 
the  Union,  can.  of  course,  be  re-directeil  free. 
Until  tbc  3Ut  May,  IS92,  free  re-direcljon  was 
applicable  to  all  postal  articles,  provided  that  it 
was  effected  by  means  of  a  servant  of  the  De- 
partmcat,  and  that  the  new  address  lay  within 
the  delivery  of  the  same  office  that  the  old  one 
did.  For  this  jmrpose  ilie  whole  of  the  London 
District  counted  ns  within  the  delivery  of  the 
same  office.  On  the  38th  May,  1892,  directions 
apiKarel  in  The  Patt  Offin  Circular  to  the 
effect  that  on  and  after  the  Ist  June  letters 
would  be  re-directed  free,  but  that  the  usual 
charges  would  be  maintained  in  the  cases  of  all 
other  articles,  with  a  temporary  exception  in 
favour  of  nil  such  as  were  already  the  subjects 
of  application  for  re-direction  under  the  old 
rules,  which  eiception  was  to  last  a  year,  i.e. 
applicants  who  bad  already  given  notice  of 
removal  received  their  newsiiapers,  tec,  without 
charge,  for  a  year  within  the  same  delivery. 
The  limit  of  the  exception  hel<!  good  for  articles 
except  parcels,  in  favour  of  which  that  which 
had  been  a  temporary  exception  was  confirmed 
as  an  established  rule.  This  was  some  time  in 
the  latter  half  of  1892.  Hence  the  present 
Ituies  allow  free  rc-direction  for  all  latters,  and 
a  localised,  limited  one  for  parceLi." 
Again,  a  gentleman  connected  with  a 
well-knowD  firm  gave  a  ease  of  glaring 
injustice— 

"  From  J.  Schweppe  and  Co.,  Limited, 
'■  126,  London  Koad,  Liverpool, 
'■22nd  June,  1893. 

"The   writer    has    been    in    tbe    Westgate, 
Buddersflelit,  and   the  difference   between  tbe 
J/r.  Henniker  Meaton 


numbert  12  and  27  Is  that  one  ii  very  little 
higher  np  on  the  other  side.  If  we  bad  put  no 
number  on  the  letter  it  wonld  have  been 
delivered.  We  have  acknowledged  the  Post- 
master's letter,  and  told  him  we  think  it  a  gro« 
abuse  of  a  Begulatlon  meant  to  meet  qnit« 
different  circumstances  than  tbose  of  a  well- 
known  tradesman  moving  his    business  in  a 

He  now  passed  to  the  cheeseparing  rule 
which,  by  the  exaction  of  a  high  fee, 
prevented  the  registration  of  millions  of 
letters.  It  was  to  be  regretted  that  tbe 
Postal  Authorities  had  fixed  so  liigh  a 
charge  as  2d.  for  the  registration  of  a 
tetter.  Out  of  the  total  of  1,767j) 
millions  of  letters  posted  in  1892  onl^ 
12,000,000  —  or  1  in  417  —  were 
registered.  With  a  Id.  fee  this  number 
would  be  at  least  trebled,  and  the  heavj 
loss  in  stolen  postal  orders,  to  say  nothing 
of  the  temptation  to  the  employet,  would 
be  done  away  with.  Let  the  House  hear 
what  a  correspondent  had  pithily  said  on 
this  head — 

"The  registration  question  is  also  of  com- 
mercial importance.  If  we  h.id  Id.  regislra- 
ticna,  and  each  letter  regiatortil  per  bead,  the 
office  would  gain  gross  £63,000  :  as  it  la,  regutra- 
tiiiA  is  at  a  standstill,  while  rvbhtry  goes  ahead." 

Here  was  another  illustration  of  the 
disfavour  in  which  the  very  idea  of 
registration  seemed  to  be  held  at  the 
Post  Office — 

"  From  Herbert  Bramlcy  and  Son, 
''6,  Paradise  Bquure,  Sheffield, 

"Itttb  Augu3t,I893. 
"  We  beg  to  draw  your  attention  to  the 
Regulation  laid  down  in  TheP.'tt  Qflee  Ouide, 
page  14,  paragraph  i,  for  the  registration  of 
letters,  which  runs  as  follows  : — '  Every  article 
to  be  regiatered  must  be  given  to  an  agent  of 
the  Post  Office,  and  a  receipt  obtained  for  it ; 
and  it  must  on  no  account  be  dropped  into  ■ 
letter  box.  If,  contrary  totbia  rule,  an  article 
marked  "registered"  be  dropped  intoaletler 
box,  it  will,  i£  directed  to  any  place  in  tha 
United  Kiagdora,  be  liable  to  a  registration  fee 
of  8d.,  less  any  amount  prepaid  for  registration, 
instead  of  the  ordinary  fee  of  2d.'  And  to 
give  you  an  example  of  the  working  of  this 
particular  regulation  when  a  'registereir  letter 
is  posted  against  the  rule  :  On  Monday  last, 
the  Uth  instant,  our  office  boy,  by 
mistake,  posted  a  '  registered '  letter 
markel  'registered'  duly  stamped  with  the 
registration  fee  of  2d.,  and  Id.  for  ordinary 
letter  postage,  in  the  usual  way,  by  dropping  it 
with  other  \eUen  into  the  box  at  the  Sheffield 
General  Post  Office ;  and,  although  oar  firm  is 
well-known  at  the  Post  091ce,anrl  the  envi:Iope 
in  which  the  letter  w-i»  cncloscii  bnrc  our  full 
names  and  address  fin  the  back,  the  letter  was 
turchai^l  li<l.  Had  the  tetter  been  posted 
-nthout  having  ha'.l  the  wont  '  registereil ' 

"  1  atempon  it  as  an  onlini.., 
■e  been  duly  furnaixled  with- 
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oat  snrcharge,  or  even  if  the  letter  had  been 
posted  unstamped  and  not  marked  '  registered ' 
the  surcharge  would  onlj  have  been  2d." 

Among  the  Regulations  which  seemed 
to  have  been  ingeniouslj  devised  for  the 
express  purpose  of  worrying  trade  was 
that  fixing  the  minimum  of  the  Pattern 
or  Sample  Post  at  Id.  A  book-packet 
weighing  two  ounces  might  be  sent  for 
^d.,  but  a  sample  weighing  two  ounces 
cost  Id.  An  enterprising  manufacturer, 
who  desired  to  scatter  broadcast  small 
shreds  of  linen  as  patterns,  had  thus  to  face 
an  expenditure  for  postage  of  nearly  four 
guineas  per  1,000  shreds.  He  naturally 
shrank  from  submitting  to  such  extor- 
tion, and  refrained  from  pushing  his  trade. 
On  this  subject,  a  valued  correspondent 
(Mr.  J.  H.  Rawlins,  of  15,  Kelvin  Grove, 
Liverpool)  wrote — 

*'  The  restoration  of  the  ^.  sample  post  to 
the  world-wide  \^.  which  we  paid  for  two 
ounces  for  a  whole  year  from  1870  to  1871  is 
necessary  for  trade  purposes.  It  is  not  quantity 
or  weight  that  is  the  main  object  in  sending 
samples,  and  two  ounces  are  generally  ample.  At 
present,  a  two<K)unce  sample  sent  to  the  nearest 
English  town  costs  as  much  as  to  the  Pacific." 

And  Messrs.  Richardson,  Tee, .  Rycrof t, 
&  Co.,  manufacturers,  3,  Portland  Street, 
Manchester,  said — 

"  By  the  same  post  we  received  the  two 
letters  enclosed  [orders  for  linen  goods].  Both 
were  surcharged,  on  the  ground  that,  having  a 
pattern  attache*!,  they  became  liable  either  to 
the  full  letter-rate,  or  to  the  j)attern-post  rate, 
the  lowest  of  which  is  Id.  Our  contention  is 
that  the  small  pattern  attached  to  an  order  is 
an  essential  part  of  that  order,  and  cannot  by 
any  stretch  make  it  into  a  letter.  And  that  it 
cannot  be  subject  to  pattern  post,  because  it  is 
not  a  sample  sent  to  induce  a  purchase,  but 
merely  a  description  in  an  order.  One  of  the 
enclosed  oniers  is  a  form,  containing  the  printed 
name  and  address  of  a  firm,  and  the  words, 
*  1  piece  48-inch  apron  linen  to  pattern  8d.  — 
Is.  4d.'  It  was  posted  in  an  open  envelope, 
with  a  id.  stamp.  The  envelope  is  marked 
•Liable  to  letter-rate  pattern — Id.'  The  other 
order  is  a  similar  one,  and  the  envelope  is 
similarly  marked.  In  my  opinion,  it  never 
occurred  to  the  official  gentlemen  who  framed 
the  Post  Office  Regulations  that  anybody  would 
wish  to  enclose  a  sample  when  ordering  goods, 
and,  consequently,  no  provision  was  made  for 
such  a  case.  The  remedy,  obviously,  is  to  ex- 
tend the  privilege  of  the  Pattern  Post  to  the 
enclosing  of  patterns  with  orders." 

Finally,  Mr.  A.  J.  Tonkin,  Park  Street, 
Bristol,  wrote — 

"  When  you  are  successful  |n  getting  your 
Committee  to  revise  the  Postal  Kegulations  in 
the  public  interest,  will  you  try  and  get  them 
to  include  traders'  samples  of  materials  at 
circular  rates  ?     At  present,  a  trader  selling 


paper  of  any  description,  or  cardboards,  can 
send  samples  by  ^d.  rate,  and  print  prices  on. 
But  if  it  be  a  linen— as  pattern  enclosed— or  a 
woollen  material,  it  is  not  allowed  this  privilege. 
It  seems  the  (d.  rate  may  be  extended  to  fabrics 
with  advantage  to  all  parties." 

It  was  impossible  to  contemplate  with 
patience  the  effects  of  the  Regulations 
respecting  the  registration  of  newspapers. 
In  order  that  a  publication  might  be 
"  registered,"  and  thus  become  trans- 
missible by  post  at  the  cheap  ^d.  rate, 
two  I7th  century  conditions  must, 
amongst  others,  be  complied  with — 

'*  1.  The  publication  must  consist  wholly,  or 
in  great  part,  of  political  or  other  news,  or  of 
articles  relating  thereto,  or  to  other  current 
topics,  with  or  without  advertisements. 

**  2.  It  must  be  printed  and  published  in  the 
United  Kingdom,  and  in  numbers  at  intervals 
of  not  more  than  seven  days." 

Both  of  these  absurd  Rules,  based  upon 
a  legislative  enactment,  would  long  ago 
have  been  abolished,  with  the  newspaper 
Stamp  Duty,  the  tax  on  paper,  and  other 
hateful  imposts,  if  the  Departmental 
Chiefs  had  only  taken  a  firm  stand  on 
the  question  with  the  Treasury.  The 
effect  of  them  was  to  place  a  formidable 
obstacle  in  the  path  of  those  who  dis- 
seminated useful  and  entertaining  infor- 
mation in  larger  proportion  than  accounts 
of  current  events.  A  paper  consisting 
wholly  of  market  prices  was,  in  effect, 
subsidised,  while  a  religious,  scientific,  or 
educational  periodical  was  fined  at  each 
appearance.  Many  proprietors  of  peri- 
odicals actually  padded  their  columns 
with  bald  discussions  of  "current  topics," 
so  as  to  become  qualified  for  registration. 
Thus  the  editor  of  The  British  and 
Colonial  Druggist  said — 

•*  You  may,  perhaps,  be  amused  to  hear  that, 
when  special  issues  of  this  journal  take  place, 
we  are  obliged  to  increase  the  weight  of  each 
copy  by  about  two  ounces,  in  order  that  it 
may  go  at  the  newspaper  rate.  And,  although 
this  was  brought  to  the  notice  of  the  Post 
Office  officials  by  me  years  ago,  the  Regulation 
which  compels  this  still  continues." 

Again,  Messrs.  Oscar  Sutton  &  Co.,  of 
Preston,  said — 

"  It  i%  necessary  to  take  out  the  tiny  tissue 
paper  pattern  that  is  given  as  a  supplement  once 
a  month  with  The  Queen  to  prevent  surcharge. 
It  is  stated  on  the  front  page  of  The  Queen, 
*  Postage  without  pattern  Jd.,  with  pattern, 
44d.or5d.'" 

Again — 

"  4,  The  Lees, 

•*  Folkestone. 
"  Dear  Sir, — Another  absurdity  is,  exacting  a 
postage  of  Id.  on  a  monthly  periodical,  however 
small,  because  it  is  pablishea  monthly,  instead 
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of  weekly.    A  little  paper  weiging  only  1  oz.  cation — there  was  no  other  consideration 

if  it  be  monthly  is  subjected  to  double  the  im-  f^^  ^^^^  ^^^^^  charge.  In  this  case  there 
post  made  upon  that  lumbering  weekly  paper,  ^x         x     ^  i         x         j  ^u 

The  FwU.    Now,  both  the  foregoing  instances  ^^s  no  attempt  at  concealment,  and  the 

appear  to  Ixi  so  ridiculous  and  devoid  of  any  matter  printed   was  an  essential  part  of 

reasonable  HUpport,  that  I  trust  you  will  be  able  the  contents.     The  fine  could  not  be  re- 

to  s(iuceze  them  in  amongst  the  many  reforms  yarded  as  a  punishment  intended  to  keep 

you  arc  endeavourmg  to  obtain  for  us.     When  ri        j  i  xu  r         r  au 

I  once  wrote  to  Sir  Arthur  Blackwood,  to  point  ^^^^  address  on  the  cover  free  from  other 

out  the  inconsistency  of  the  charge  as  between  matter,  for  it  was  distinctly  divided  from 

the  weekly  and  monthly  jMjriodicals,  I  could  get  the  space  reserved  for  the  address  by  two 

no  explanation,  beyond  confirming  the  fact  j.„iej   jjueg^     Moreover,    the  sender  of  a 

«J.HennikerHeaton,Esq.,M.P."  *  newspaper    was    already    permitted    to 

r^  -**     T   ^TT-ii-  ij  rtrk^  write  or  print  on  the  cover  "a  reference 

Once  more.     Mr.  J.  Williamson,  of  290,  .     „„„  ««„^  ^#    ^^  «i„«^»   ;«    ♦i,^  n^ww 

High_Street,  Lincoln,  October  17,  1890,  ^J^^.  P^^f^^^'J^  teronablonSi 

^^'  ^  ,  .  ,     , .     ,  one  might  write   on   the  cover :     "  See 

"I  venture  to  trouble  you  with  tins  short  ^  seventeen  of  '  Great  Fight,'  top  of 

statement  of  a  monstrous  injustice  and  absur-  •^""^  "«      ..o      V^i    i  i  x* 

dity  in  a  small  way.    I  supply  to  the  Branston  P-   4,     or   "bee  CTlaldstone  s  peroration, 

Reading  Room,  as  per  enclosed  wrapper,  eight  bottom  of  p.   5  "  ;    and  not  "  published 

newspapers,    and     Tit-Bits,    which    I    now  every  Saturday ;  one  pennv."     Again,  the 

for  the  first  time  discover  to  be  not  registered  a  ^^me  and  address  of  the  sender  "  might, 
for  transmission  as  a  newspaper.    These  nine  ^,     „       ^^,       ^    -j      u 

publications  were  in  one  wrapper.     The  four  according  to  I  he  Fost  Office  ixuide,  be 

penny  stamps  cover  the  postage  of  the  eight  inscribed  on  the  cover.      In  this  case  the 

newspapers,  and  the  ^d.  stamp  was  to  cover  the  publisher  was  the  sender,  yet  he  was  not 

Ti^^'^'^v!''^/^^  nffl^^^''"'^^'' r/^i^  •  ^"^ ''^  allowed  to  add  his  address.  Into  this 
delivery  the  Post  OflSce  charges  Od.  (sixpence)  ,     ,  1 1 .  i  . 

over  and  above  the  prepayment,  because  the  trap    many    an    unlucky   publisher  must 

Tit-Bits  is  not  registered  as  a  newspaper,  and  have  fallen.     These  were  the  particulars 

they  say  should  not  be  in  the  same  packet  as  gf  the  case  referred  to — 
newspai)ers,  although,  as  stated   before,  it  is  a        i-  v 

actually  within  the  weight.     If  done  up  sepa-  ^         .       „  "  Darwen,  Aug.  loth,  1892. 

ratelv,  it  is  carried  and  delivered  by  the  Post        "Dear  Mr.  Heaton,— We   are  liaving  some 

Office  for  the  id.      Therefore,  the   Post   Office  Mother  with  the  Postal  Authorities,  and  I  told 

prefers  the  trouble  of  sorting  and  carrying  and  ^he  Postmaster  here  that  I  intended  commum- 

delivering  two  packets  instead  of  one  for  the  eating  with  you.      The  Post  Office  object  to  tje 

same  remuneration-namely,    44d.      This    is,  enclosetl  wrapper.    They  say  we  have  no  nght 

surely,  an  outrageous  piece  of  officialism  and  *<>  P^^  on  the  second  and  thml  lines,  that  it  is 

red-tape."  contrary  to  the  Rules,  and  that  they  must  be 

obliterated.    There  may  be  an  objection  to  the 

And,    lastly,    Mr.    Mayson   M.    Beeton,  second  line,  but  to  the  third  any  objection  seems 

of    39    and  40  Bedford    Street,    Covent  monstrous.    Will  you  kindly  tell  me  if  the  Post 

Garden,    London,    W.C.,    December    6,  Office  objection  is  fatal? 

t  cif\r\  A  v/.  J.   Ld,  ABBOT. 

1890,  wrote—  jr^^  ^^^^,,,,  p^,,^ 

"I  tike  the  liberty  of  drawing  your  attention        Published    every     Saturday,     One     Penny, 

to  the  anomaly  which  exists  in  the  charges  Offices  :  2,   Bridge  Street  ;  Work  :  Bankside, 

made   by  the   Post   Office  in  the  carriage  of  Darwen." 

monthly  as  compared  with  weekly  publications.  ^,  .  i.  x    xi. 

The  point  is  probably  quite  well  known  to  you,  ^he  postage  on   newspapers  sent  to  the 

and  I  think  all  agree  that  in  any  Bill  for  Post  Continent    was   a   serious  check   on   the 

Office  Reform  the  equalisation  of  rates  should  be  circulation  of  the  larger  journals.      Thus 

one  of  the  first  things  to  be  dealt  with."  Messrs.    W.    H.    Smith    &   Son,  of  186, 

It  had  been   pointed  out  how  jealously  Strand,    London,    W.C,    on    the    25th 

the   officials    watched   for   anything   re-  February,  1890,  wrote — 
sembling      a     "communication     in     the        « Sir,-Our  charge  for  supplying  7%^  Ti«^# 

nature  of  a  letter"  on    the  cover  of  a  on    the    Continent    complete  is  £1   ISs.    per 

newspaper.     In  one  case  the  matter  of  quarter,  or  with  portion  cut  away  to  bring  it 

fact  details,  "  published  every  Saturday  :  "°der  4oz.,  £1  98. 

One  penny,"  "  Offices  :  2,  Bridge  Street;  The  next  complaint  needed  no  introduc- 
Works  :  Bankside,  Darwen,"  were  printed  tion.  It  would  be  seen  that  the  Post 
on  the  cover  ;  and  for  bearing  this  Office  Authorities  regarded  an  old  hand- 
announcement,  each  newspaper  was  pro-  bill,  used  for  a  newspaper  wrapper,  as  *'  a 
nounced  liable  to  full  letter  postage,  communication  in  the  nature  of  a  letter,** 
Surely  absurdity  could  hardly  be  carried  and  fined  the  recipient  2d.  Hitherto 
farther.  When  a  man  paid  letter  rate,  people  had  used  such  scraps  for  the 
he  paid  for  the  privacy  of  his  communi-  sake  of  economy.     The  Department  dis- 

Mr,  Henniker  Heaton 
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coaraged  such  thrifty  notions,  and  re- 
quired a  new  special  wrapping  sheet  in 
all  cases  : — 

"  S.  Mark's  Rectory, 

"  StraDdtown. 

"  Belfast, 
,"June  7th,  1892. 
**  Dear  Sir, — Knowing  the  good  work  you  have 
done  and  still  hope  to  do  in  connection  with 
Postal  Reform,  I  enclose  you  proofs  of  the  petty 
annoyances  and  blackmailing  we  are  obliged  to 
accept  at  the  hands  of  official  incompetency. 
About  10  days  ago  I  sent  a  newspai)er  to  a  lady 
resident  in  Frederick  Street  (or  Place),  Edin- 
burgh. I  used  as  a  wrapper  for  this  paper  an 
old  and  quite  out  of  date  handbill,  which  1  took 
from  a  waste  paper  basket.  You  will  note  on 
the  companion  handbill  now  enclosed  that  the 
date  of  this  emergency  wrapper  runs  between 
March  the  26th  and  March  the  30th,  1892.  I  also 
enclose  the  piece  of  the  actual  wrapper  used  by 
ane,  and  used  afterward  by  the  Edinburgh  Postal 
Authorities  as  a  means  for  extracting  a  fine  from 
the  lady  who  received  the  paper.  I  do  not  sup- 
pose this  charge  has  been  legal,  but  I  imagine 
similar  fines  have  been  and  still  may  be  im- 
posed." 

This  was  the  formal  letter  condemning 
the  use  of  handbills — 

"  From  Sir  S.  A.  Blackwood, 

**  General  Post  Office,  London, 
"  15th  June,  1892. 
"  Madam, — With  reference    to  your  applica- 
tion of  the  12th  instant,  I  beg  leave  to  inform 
you  that  the  Rule  to  which  your  attention  has 
been  drawn  applies  as    much  to  printing  or 
writing  on   the  inside  of  the  wrapper  as  to 
printing  or  writing  on  the  outside  ;  and  the  fact 
of  the  printed  side  being  turned  inwards  only 
makes  the  wrapper  more  difficult  to  examine. 
The  use  of  handbills  as  wrappers  for    news- 
papers is  clearly  contrary  to  the   Rule,  and 
renders  the  newspapers  liable  to  charge. 
"  1  am,  Madam, 

"  Your  obedient  Servant, 

"S.  A.  Blackwood,  Secretary. 
"  Mrs.  M.  Hamilton." 

As  the  elephant's  trunk  could  be  used 

to   lift   a   tree-trunk,   or    to   pick   up   a 

pin,  so   the   Post   Office,  which    netted 

millions   of   profits,  did   not   disdain   to 

reap   a   littlo   extra    from    small    fines. 

When  an  envelope,  or  cover,  bearing 
an  embossed  stamp,  had  been  spoilt, 
one  was  not  allowed  to  cut  out  the 
stamp  and  paste  it  on  fresh  paper. 
Thus  the  Post  Office  was  in  the  invidious 
position  of  acepting  money  for  a  ser- 
vice which  it  eventually  refused  to  per- 
form. But  they  could  cut  a  stamp  from 
one  telegram  form  and  use  it  for  another. 
This  grievance  was  succinctly  dealt  with 
bj  Mr.  J.  Lodor,  bookseller,  stationer 
and  printer,  who  wrote  from  Woodbridge, 
on  March  6,  1890— 
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"  Here  is  another  official  piece  of  nonsense.  I 
spoil  an  envelope — I  cut  the  stamp  off  and  use 
it  on  another,  and  the  recipient  is  fined  2d. 
Good,  is  it  not  ?  " 

Of  course,  to  the  official  mind  such  a  rule 
was  the  perfection  of  wisdom  and  ex- 
pediency. Thus  Mr.  Sifton,  of  the 
General  Post  Office,  Loudon,  said,  on 
26th  May,  1893— 

"  In  reply  to  your  letter  of  the  19th  instant,  I 
am  directed  to  inform  you  that  the  Post  Office 
Act  of  1870  (Sec.  19),  provides  that  it  shall  not 
be  lawful  to  affix  to  a  letter,  by  way  of  pre- 
payment of  postage,  an  embossed  stamp  cut  out 
from  the  cover  on  which  it  was  embossed,  and 
the  Department  has,  therefore,  no  power  to 
authorise  the  alteration  which  you  desire.  The 
Regulation  was  made  with  a  view  of  preventing 
the  use  a  second  time  of  embossed  stamps  which 
might  accidentally  have  escaped  obliteration 
during  transmission  through  the  post,  and  it  no 
doubt  serves  a  useful  purpose." 

After  this,  Mr.  Sifton  may  be  recom- 
mended to  imitate  the  Judge  who 
never  grave  reasons  for  his  decisions. 
Another  case  of  hardship  to  a  poor  man 
and  meanness  on  the  part  of  the  Post 
Office  was  this  :  On  September  30, 
1892,  M.  bought  two  halfpenny  news- 
paper wrappers  from  the  Post  Office  for 
l^d.  He  found  he  had  no  use  for  them, 
and,  wishing  to  send  a  letter,  he  cut  the 
two  halfpenny  stamps  from  the  wrappers 
and  pasted  them  ou  to  a  letter.  This 
was  against  Postal  Regulations,  and  the 
receiver  of  the  letter  was  fined  2d. — 
namely.  Id.  postage  and  Id.  fine,  and, 
in  addition,  the  Postal  Authorities  stamped 
over  and  destroyed  the  ^d.  stamps  for 
which  the  sender  had  paid  the  Govern- 
meut  l^d.  Mr.  E.  A.  Phipson,  Selby 
Oak,  Birmingham,  also  wrote — 

"  It  really  requires  a  lifetime  to  find  out  all 
the  tricks  which  the  ingenious  officials  of  the 
Post  Office  take  such  pains  in  devising  to  entrap 
the  innocent  public.  Only  to-day  I  discovered 
that  if  a  letter  is  sent  in  a  newspaper  wrapper 
the  embossed  stamp  does  not  count.  The  letter- 
press on  the  wrappers  is  a  masterpiece  of 
cryptography,  but  the  most  natural  and  common- 
sense  meaning  is  that,  if  a  letter  is  enclosed,  full 
letter  rate  must  be  ])aid.  Otherwise,  why  does 
it  not  state  that  the  original  stamp  is  not 
available  ?  Yesterday  I  received  the  return 
half  of  a  reply  postcartl  with  no  less  than  two 
postmarks  stamped  on  it  at  the  receiving  officer 
so  that  only  a  small  part  of  it  was  available  for 
£he  reply.  That  this  is  an  intentional  device  to 
limit  the  space  is  evident  from  the  fact  that 
no  postmark  was  placed  (over  the  writing)  at 
the  receiving  office  here." 

The  following  insistanco  on  the  letter, 
while  transgressjing  the  spirit  of  the  law, 
would  revolt  a  /special  pleader  ;  and  the 
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fair  complainant's  censure  ivuthoronghlj  I  closed,    IhaTSoftenmanempsperwimpperpnt 
deserved.      The  letter   was    from   Miss    ^*„^:^?P„''.l*?'L^„-"l'??L'lt'P  *l?rP.^ 
Isabella    M,    Cooper,   of   AH   Hallow's 
MieeioD    Houee,     127,     Union     Street, 
Borough,  S.E. — 


"I  wrappeil  up  a  parcel  of  magaiinea  in  a 
halfpenny  wrapper,  anil  as  I  wished  them  to  go 
by  parcel  post  t  added  ^id.,  and  took  them 
into  a  poHt  office.  The  omcisla  there  and  in 
another  refused  to  count  the  halfpenn;  on  the 
wrapper  as  nnything,  and  required  the  whole 
Sd.  to  be  in  adhesive  stamps.  I  wrote  to  the 
General  Post  Office  ;  the  replj  waa,  that  was 
the  rule.  What  poMible  difference  can  it  moke 
ta  the  Post  Office  ;  for  the  same  stamps  are 
used  for  lettera,  books,  and  parcels  1  And  the 
use  of  a  wrnpper  is  a  convenient  way  of  doing 
np  some  parcels.  I  trust  your  efforts  to  make 
the  Post  Office  Authorities  more  reasonable  will 
be  wcceiiBfiil," 

With  respect  to  the  ladj'e  questioa — 
"  What  possible  diRerence  can  it  make 
to  the  Post  Office  ? "  he  pointed  out 
that  it  derived  some  profit  from  mistakes 
of  this  kind,  made  by  the  unwary.  Here 
was  auother  case  from  Dr.  John 
Brown,  of  Eur  wood  House,  Bacup, 
June  3,  1893,  who  wrote  on  the  same 
Bnbject — 

"The  following  occurred  a  few  days  ago: — 
Hy  brotber-in-law  lost  a  boy,  and  wrote  a 
letter  to  conrey  the  sad  intelligence  of  his  death. 
Haying  no  penny  postage  in  ibe  hoviae,  and  the 
Post  Office  being  closed,  he  cut  out  a  penny 
stamp  from  a  letter  eanl  which  he  had,  and 
giunme<l  it  on.  i  was  chafed  2d.,  because  it 
is  not  '  lawful  to  ofHi '  a  stamp  from  on  em- 
bOESCil  stamp.  It  is  mnnifextly  dishonest  to 
charge  me  3d.  when  the  I'ost  Office  have  already 
been  paid  Id.  My  brother-in-law  was  ipnorant 
of  the  law,  and  1  was  mulcted  in  2d.,  but  r  re- 
fuseil  the  letter  and  wrote  to  my  brother-in-law, 
and  had  a  reply  next  morning.  The  Pi'St  Office 
Authorities  had  the  pleasure  of  taking  (he  letter 
back  for  nothing." 

He  bad  now  arrived  at  the  subject  of  the 
innumerable  jielty  fines  imposed  for 
slight  breaches  of  the  Post  Office  Regu- 
lations. Perhaps  there  was  no  Regula- 
tion which  fcarticd  so  little  revenue  and 
BO  much  hatred  for  the  Department  as 
that  prescribing  n  fine  where  a  corner  of 
the  stamp  or  of  the  cover  on  a  bookpost 
packet  happened  to  adhere  to  the  paper 
enclosed.  Hero  was  a  specimen  of  the 
letters  sent  him  on  this  subject.  It  was 
from  Mr.  A.  II.  Maxwell,  of  Glenlair, 
Dalbeattie,  N.B. — 

"A  parcel  of  tracts  aildrcssed  to  a  relative 
per  bookpost,  and  weighing  under  6oz.,  bears 
the  following  iiostal  imprints  :— '  More  to  pay, 
atKtre  4  oz.  letter  rate,  sd.,'  and  '  closed  contrary 


wrapper  o 


o  regulations,  N.P.R.'      Now  the  whole  affair  |  formed  that  it 
is  a  falsehood.      The   packet   is 
and  ojjen  at  liolh   ends — iiolbing  whatev'e 
JUr.  Henniker  Heaton 


heard  that  anch  adb*- 

closure ;   but   you  can    judge   for 

yourself  the  inference  drawn.     A  book-packet 

becomes    a    letter,    apparently     because    the 

rtnny  stamp  is  partly  ootalde  the  wrapper, 
do  not  think  1  have  efer  met  with  a  more 
odious  attempt  at  imposidoo." 
The  Postmaster  General  seemed  to  think 
it  was  sufficient  to  urge  that  a  Treasuiy 
Minute  prescribed  the  fine.  But  the 
Treasury  always  consulted  the  Post 
Office  in  such  matters,  and,  if  he  chosc^ 
he  could  get  this  and  many  other 
irritating  Rules  abolished  to-morrow. 
Again,  Messrs.  F.  Charles  &  Co, 
Advertiijing  Agents,  sent  a  similar  caaa 
of  meanness — 

'The  following  may  interest  you  as  a  piece 
ofalwunlilyon  the  part  of  the  Poet  Office,  which 
is  probably  unequalled  in  any  dviliseii  country. 
We  get  daily  a  large  number  of  newspapers, 
among  other  things  a  copy  of  The  Hull  Dailf 
JVetTj.  a  little  halfpenny  paper.  In  the  copy 
delivered  to  us  to-iiav,  probably  through  hasty- 
work  in  doing  up,  nr  through  a  damp  letter  baf[, 
or  by  the  stamp  of  the  Post  Office,  one  comer, 
measuring  aboat  a  quarter  of  an  inch,  of  the 
wrapper,  slightly  adhered  to  the  newspaper 
itself.  It  was,  thercfoi-e,  tendered  to  us  with 
the  ch-irfe  of  2d.,  as  not  being  open  to  inspeo- 
'  note  grotesque  and  wilfully  maliciona 
action  on  the  part  of  the  Poet  Office  we  cannot 
imagine.  Assuming,  the  paper  being  a  file  copy, 
■".  were  taken  in  by  us,  we  should  have  to  pay, 

lus  the  Id.  already  on  it,  four  times  that  sum. 

lie  chief  feature  of  Interest,  however,  is,  that 
this  shows  that  the  Post  Office  Authorities  go  a 
long  way  out  of  tlieir  way  to  create  difficulties, 
and  go  to  an  immense  necillcss  expense  in  the 
"  of  the  year  :  iirBlIy,  in  looking  through 
newspaper  to  see  that  in  no  case  the 
stamp  etandji  on  the  paper  to  the  extent  of  a 
16(b  of  an  inch,  or  tliat  the  wrapper  of  a  |d. 
uewspa[)er,  of  which  thousanils  arc  posted  at  a 
not  been  crookedly  folded  to  the  es- 
Ifith  of  an  inch,  ami  thus  adheres  to 
the  paper;  am!,  finally,  it  cannot  but  create  dis- 
satisfaction on  the  part  of  a  sender  and  receiver, 
and  all  for  what  pnrpc«e  1  Simply  because  the 
Post  Office  arc  too  laiy.  if  thoy  want  lo  inspect 
the  paper,  to  inspect  it,  by  putting  the  16th  part 
of  a  linger  against  the  little  corner  which 
adheres  to  the  pa|>er,  anil  thus  raising  it,  and 
gaining  the  ins]>ection  they  want." 

Joseph  Peacock,  31  Parliament 
Hill  Hood,  Hampstend,  London,  N.W., 
!b  15,  1893,  wrote— 
^ntly  received  a  single  copy  of  7%i> 
Scoff  i«A  LoTifiir,  containing  the  announcement 
of  the  death  of  an  old  friend,  and  for  which  yoa 
ill  I'bscrve  I  was  charged  3d.  in  aildition  to 
the  )d.  stamp  put  on  by  the  sender,  I  called  at 
the  North  West  District  Post  Office  to  asc  ' 
why   this  extra  charge  was  made,  and  vi 


1  because  the  id.  stamp  was 
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and  making  it  liable  to  doable  the  letter  rate. 
This  does  seem  a  very  vexatious  regulation." 

He  would  now  give  illustrations  of  the  nice 
distinctions  drawn  by  the  official  who 
prescribed  to  the  various  postmasters 
what  fines  should  be  levied.  He  thought 
he  had  cured  the  Post  Office  Authorities 
of  the  habit  of  fining  the  public  for  polite- 
ness, such  as  the  use  of  the  words 
"please,"  or  "esteemed"  (order)  in 
book-post  matter.  However,  he  had 
received  the  following  complaint,  which 
showed  them  to  be  incorrigible : — 
"  Nearest  can  do  to  order  "  at  the  foot 
of  an  invoice  would  go  for  a  halfpenny 
postage.  "Nearest  we  can  do  to  your 
order"  at  the  foot  of  an  invoice  was  "of 
the  nature  of  a  letter,"  and  required 
Id.  postage,  or  was  surcharged. 
"Why  do  the  Post  Office  tax  pro- 
nouns ?  "  he  was  asked.  He  was  un- 
willing to  add  a  word  to  this  pathetic 
inquiry.  Another  Draconic  Ordinance 
was  the  one  providing  that  double  the 
deficiency  should  be  exacted  from  the 
receiver  of  an  insufficiently  paid  letter. 
Being  unable  to  punish  the  real  offender, 
the  sender,  the  postal  officials  visited  his 
negligence  on  the  innocent  receiver.  So 
the  Arab  in  the  proverb,  having  been 
beaten  by  his  master,  revenged  himself 
by  kicking  a  stray  dog,  which,  being 
afraid  to  retaliate,  bit  a  passing  child. 
There  could  be  no  justification  for  levy- 
ing more  than  the  actual  deficiency.  The 
following  was  a  typical  letter  on  this 
subject — 

*•  Dear  Sir, — As  you  are  the  recognised  cham- 
pion of  sufferers  by  Post  Office  extortion,  I 
hope  you  will  soon  lake  up  the  question  of  the 
unjust  practice  of  charging  over- weight  double 
deticiency.  This  morning  I  receivetl  a  letter 
from  Christiania,  the  weight  of  which  is  |  oz. 
plus  3-40  oz.  I,  the  innocent  receiver,  am 
charged  5d.  for  the  neglect  of  the  real  culprit 
(the  sender)  to  affix  an  additional  20  ore  stamp 
(value  2 id.).  I  cannot  be  expected  to  spend  an 
additional  Id.  on  a  foreign  postcard  to  demand 
this  overcharge  of  5d.  from  the  party  who  has 
let  me  in  for  it,  particularly  as  she  is  my  wife's 
aunt,  who  sends  me  the  formal  announcement 
of  her  daughter's  approaching  marriage  with  a 
young  captain  in  the  Norwegian  Army.  I 
should,  perliaps,  wilUngly  pay  the  Post  Office 
2^1.  for  this  interesting  news,  but  why  6d.  ?  The 
system  of  overcharging  doubly  for  deficiency 
ought  to  be  put  a  stop  to,  or  the  penalty  laid  on 
the  real  offender 

**  Believe  me,  dear  Sir, 

"Yours  very  truly, 

"The  surcharges  on  letters  for  the  U.S.A. 
are  very  iiTitating.  We  have  to  pay  some  by 
every  mail — sometimes  4s.  (xl.  on  a  single  letter. 
Moreover  a  Id.  inland  registration  fee  and  a 


^d.  inland  ^-oz.  trade-price  circular  rate 
interest  us  in  particular." 

He  was  quite  willing  to  agree  to  a  fine 
of  ^d.  on  inland  letters,  and  Id.  on 
foreign  letters,  but  thought  it  monstrous 
to  charge  double  the  deficiency  ;  for,  say 
there  was  Is.  short,  the  fine  would  be 
2s.  Every  effort  was  made  to  increase  a 
fine  when  one  had  to  be  paid.  Colonel 
Clementi,  of  1,  Mornington  Avenue, 
West  Kensington,  January  19,  1893, 
wrote — 

**  The  letter,  the  cover  of  which  I  enclose,  was 
just  over-weight ;  the  deficient  postage  was, 
therefore,  20  pfngs.  But  how  the  Post  Office 
can  turn  20  pfg.  into  2id.,  and  so  charge  5d.  for 
delivery  of  the  letter,  I  cannot  understand. 
The  result  is  that  the  Post  Office  make,  and  I 
am  defrauded  of,  something  over  Id.  by  their 
metho<l  of  calculating  exchange.  Surely  it  is 
time  that  this  system  uf  punishing  receivers  of 
letters  for  the  errors,  inadvertent  or  •  otherwise, 
of  the  writers  of  them,  should  be  abolished." 

No  mercy  was  shown  in  fining  the 
recipients  of  newspapers  insufficientlj 
stamped.  The  Department  would  fain 
suppress  periodical  literature  altogether. 
Thus  W.  H.  Everett  and  Son,  Salisbury 
Square,  Fleet  Street,  London,  E.G., 
wrote  on  March  28,  1892 — 

"Whenever  by  accident  a  newspaper  gets 
through  without  the  ^d.  stamp  being  affixed  it 
is  mysteriously  transformed  into  a  book  and 
double  the  letter  rate  surcharged,  so  that  we 
frequently  have  to  return  to  our  customers  from 
8  to  20  times  the  amount  for  which  originally 
the  Post  Office  were  willing  to  transmit  it.  We 
have  pegged  away  on  this  question  for  years, 
the  only  result  being  that  we  learn  that  when  the 
proprietors  attend  to  register  a  newspaper  they 
sign  an  agreement  in  which  a  clause  is  inserted 
that  this  course  shall  be  adopted  in  case  of 
omission  to  prepay.  Any  refusal  to  sign 
would  of  course  mean  that  the  paper  would  not 
be  registered.  Consequently,  we  have  to  suffer, 
although  we  are  no  parties  to  this  unfair 
compact." 

One  of  the  most  obstinately  persistent 
postal  perversities  was  the  dead  set  made 
at  all  kinds  of  "halfpenny  business,"  as 
it  was  elegantly  called.  This  was 
probably  connected  with  the  Secretary's 
mistaken  belief  that  there  was  a  loss  on 
all  such  business.  Not  content  with 
refusing  to  Englishmen  the  privilege 
enjoyed  by  foreigners  of  sending  any 
card  of  the  proper  size  through  the  post 
with  a  ^d.  stamp  on  it,  the  Authorities 
had  drawn  up  a  bewildering  list  of  46 
different  charges  for  postcards,  the 
smallest  being  |d.  for  a  single  card. 
The  term  "halfpenny  postcard  "  was,  in 
fact,  a   misnomer  in  this  country  ;  our 
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Post  Office  knew  of  a  |d.  postcard  (the 
smallest  and  dearest  in  the  world),  but 
nothing  so  vulgar  as  a  ^d.  could  be 
tolerated.  Wheu  postage  stamps  were 
introduced,  the  clerks  of  the  Department 
formally  remonstrated  against  the  in- 
dignity of  being  required  to  sell  these 
tiny  adhesive  labels,  at  Id.  each,  across 
a  counter,  "  like  any  common  grocer  or 
draper."  One  would  have  expected  this 
wealthy  Administration,  whose  thousands 
of  croupiers  wore  raking  in  gold  for  it  by 
millions,  would  have  disdained  to  wring 
an  extra  farthing  from  a  poor  man  or 
woman  applying  for  a  postcard.  But  a 
corporation  had  neither  a  nose  to  be 
pulled  nor  a  conscience  to  be  pricked. 
The  following  letters  might  here  be 
read  : — 

"Last  year  217,000,000  cards  were  de- 
livered, of  which  thick  and  thin  were  half  and 
half.  The  one  weighs  4  lbs.  for  every  1,000, 
and  the  other  about  thrice  that  weight,  and  the 
average  will  be  alx>ut  8  lbs.  The  size  is  the 
smallest  of  20  offices  in  various  countries.  The 
actual  weight  of  paper  in  the  217,000,000  cards, 
at  8  lbs.  \)0T  1,000,  is  close  on  1,750,000  lbs., 
which,  at  3d.  per  lb.,  is  about  £22,000.  But 
the  sum  charged  over  postage  at  |d.  for  every 
10  will  be  foun<l  to  be  over  £66,000,  or  treble 
for  the  small  cost  of  printing  large  sheets  with 
the  stamp,  &c.  It  is  a  very  largo  margin.  The 
paper  is,  or  was,  entirely  supplied  from  Ger- 
many, and  the  thick  cards  will  be  found,  on 
burning  them,  as  I  have  done,  in  a  i)latinum 
crucible,  to  contain  22^  per  cent,  of  china  clay. 
The  thin  cards  are  less  *  loaded,'  as  it  is  termed 
in  the  trade," 

Mr.  R.  D.  Williams,  of  Bristol,   wrote — 


"  May  I  draw  your  attention  to  the  fact  that 
postcards  are  only  obtainable  in  tens  and  at  an 
extra  charge  of  Jd.  or  1  per  10.  This  is  a  great 
hardship  on  poor  people,  to  whom  even  the  paper 
and  envelope  of  a  Utter  is  an  object.  These 
cost  Id.,  stamp  1<1. — 2d. ;  10  postcards,  S^d. 
Therefore,  it  is  l)etter,  from  a  poor  man's  view, 
to  buy  an  enveloi)e,  piece  of  paper,  and  stamp, 
though  one  postcard,  value  'oSd.,  would  be 
sufficient." 

Formerly  many  stationers  brought  their 
sheets  of  cards  to  be  stamped  as  post- 
cards (paying  the  Government  the  face 
value  of  the  stamps,  and  a  charge  for 
stamping),  and  then  sold  these  postcards 
to  the  public  at  lower  rates  than  those 
fixed  for  the  sale  of  the  official  postcards. 
As  the  Department  made  a  profit  on  its 
postcards,  the  sale  of  stationers  ])ost- 
cards  was  stopped  by  the  simple  process 
of  increasing  the  charge  for  stamping 
them.  Now,  if  the  stationers  had  a 
right  to  sell  their  cards,  the  Department 
was  clearly  acting  unworthily  in  depriving 
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them  of  that  right  by  a  trick  of  this  kind. 
A  letter  on  the  subject  came  from  The 
Midland  Counties  Herald  Office,  Bir- 
mingham— 

"  February  27,  1891. 
*'  Until  the  Postmaster  General  reduced  the 
price  of  quantities  of  postcards  issued  by  the 
Post  Office  the  Inland  Revenue  Department 
printed  'private  cards'  at  98.  per  gross  of 
boards — that  is  per  6,048  cards,  as  42  cards  are 
printed  on  each  board  (42  by  144  equala  6,048). 
But  simultaneously  with  the  announcement  of 
reducing  the  price  of  postcards  issued  by  the 
Department,  the  Inland  Revenue  charge  for 
printing  '  private  cards '  was  rais^  fr^m  98.  per 
144  boards  (a  gross)  to  15s.,  a  most  monstroui 
charge,  as  we  trust  we  shall  be  able  to  show  yoa, 
and  this  has  practically  put  a  stop  to  the  print- 
ing of  *  private  cards.'  We  are  large  printers, 
and  we  do  good  work,  and  we  are  prepared  to 
guarantee  that  we  would  print  official  postcards 
sent  to  us  in  quantities  at  Is.  per  gross  (please 
observe  the  official  price  for  printing  *  private 
cards  '  is  1 5s.  per  gross)  ;  but  as  once  the  blocks 
from  which  the  printing  is  done  are  *made 
reaily,'  the  actual  cost  to  the  Department,  with 
a  large  profit,  ought  not  to  exceed  Is.  per  gross, 
which  would  yield  a  profit  of  30  i)er  cent,  on 
the  operation  of  printing.  We  should  be  very 
glad  to  undertake  this  work  at  these  prices, 
and  would  give  all  necessary  guarantees  for 
the  work  being  properly  done." 

A  second  letter  was  from  Messrs.  A. 
Ritchie  &  Son,  51  York  Place,  Edin- 
burgh, on  June  14,  1892 — 

*'  For  many  years  we  have  been  in  the  habit 
of  sending  canllxmrds  to  Somerset  House, 
London,  to  be  impressed  ;  these  boards  contain 
42  post  cards  on  each,  and  the  charge  for 
printing  the  Government  stamp  has  l>een  at  the 
rate  of  Is.  (Vl.  for  24  boanls,  in  addition,  of 
course,  to  the  Jd.  for  each  stamp.  They  now 
demand  2s.  6d.  for  every  24  lx)anls,  which 
raises  the  price  considerably.  We  may  mention 
that  we  print  various  forms  upon  these  cards, 
and  that  we  use  a  large  quantity  annually. 
Some  time  ago  Government  reduced  the  price  of 
j)ostcards  from  8d.  pertloxen  to  6d.  for  10.  They 
also  issued  an  order  requiring,  as  to  all  stationers 
who  ha<l  been  in  the  habit  of  sending  cards  to  be 
stampeil,  that  in  future  they  must  procure  a 
licence.  All  this  action  seems  to  point  to  a 
complete  monoi)oly,  forcing  us  to  use  their  cards 
and  preventing  us  from  meeting  the  require- 
ments of  our  customers  who  desire  a  cheaper 
card.  We  would  respectfully  urge  that  this 
is  against  the  principles  of  free  trade,  and 
an  interference  with  the  traders'  rights.  We 
have  been  in  the  habit  for  many  years  of 
sending  various  printed  forms,  such  as  receipts, 
Ace,  to  be  stampe<l,  for  which  no  charge  is  made, 
and  we  fail  to  understand  why  in  the  matter  of 
stamping  cards  so  prohibitive  a  charge  should  be 
made.  What  we  desire  is,  that  the  old  price  for 
stamping— namely,  Is.  Gd.  for  24  boanls — be 
charged,  which  seems  more  than  sufficient  to 
recoup  tliem  for  actual  cost." 

He  next  gave  a  typical  instance  of  what 
he  called  (borrowing  from  Sir  A.  Black- 
wood's vocabulary)  "Post  Office  moan- 
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ness."    It  would  be  seen  from  the  follow-  postcarde,  you  express  surprise  at  my  having  re- 

ing   eorrespoudence  with  the  late  Post-  ?P^?^  T.^y,'^^,^'?  ^'^  1^^',"^^T;^°1^  ^i^^^ 

«,--*       n            1    xi    i.            Ti     X  1    A    ^1  the  fact  that,  dunng  Apnl  and  May,  only  six 

master   General   that  our  Postal  Autho-  persons  wrote  to  the  Deimrtment,  complaining 

rities,   not   content  with  an  annual  profit  of  the  change.    This  fact  mentioned  by  you 

exceeding   £3,000,000,   had  contrived  to  <loes  not  surprise  or  impress  me.    Some  years 

turn    an  honest    peony   by   clipping  the  ago,  I  callecl  Mr.  Raikes's attention  to  the  nume- 

^  .        ,        1  .  1    /•        "^          !•    1  *      ?  rous  complaints  as  to  the  large  number  of  miss- 

postcards  which  they  supplied  for  trans-  j^g  illustrated  and  other  journals  i)Osted  for 

mission   to  foreign  countries.     To  clip  a  Australia  and  India.    He  retorted  that  only 

postcard — the  poor  man's  only  vehicle  of  two  complaints  had  reached  the  Department  on 

commuDication    with   his   friends  in  the  ^^f  «^^i^f  1^^"°^  ^  ^^^^^^  y*^"'    ,^  ^^Y  ^^P 

n   \      •                    xi-         -iijii  afterwartls   I    asked,    from    my  place   in    the 

Colonies— was,  to  his  mmd,  hardly    less  ^^^^^  ^^^  actual  number  of  illustrated  and 

hateful    than    to    clip    the    coin     of  the  other  newspapers  posted  to  Australia  which  had 

realm.     The  British  postcard  to  send  to  been,  on  one  ground  or  another  (chiefly  through 

foreign   countries  or    the    Colonies   wiis  ^^i"&J"«^^^l^''^^y  8tami)ed),  «^«PP«^^^^  J^^^ 

_^, ,  ®     .,          X                    ^-1   I   ^  1      L  British  Post  Office  and  destroyed  during  the  year 

sold  to  them  (or  was  untd  lately,  he  was  ^^  question.    The  replv  was.  25,000 1     Yet  the 

told)  composed  of    30  per  cent,  of  clay  ;  Postal  Department  officials  said  there  were  only 

and  it  was  at  once  the  smallest  and  dearest  two  complaints.    This  might  be  interpreted  as 

sold  in  the  Postal  Union.  showing  that  the  public  when  annoyed  by  an 

oppressive  Postal  Regulation,  recognises  tn« 
^,.  ,  ^,  '•  House  of  Commons.  futility  of  complaining  to  the  framers  and  de- 
Dear  bir  James  h  ergusson,— A  number  of  fenders  of  such  Regulation.  (At  the  same 
correspondents  have  written  to  me  complaining,  ^ime,  to  my  knowledge,  the  victims  have,  in 
m  more  or  less  indignant  terms,  of  the  action  of  frequent  instances,  made  oral  complaint  at  their 
^e  Posta  Authorities  m  reducing  the  size  of  ^^^^  ^ffi^^s.)  But  the  impression  is  generally 
the  Postal  Union  Id.  post<janl.  I  send  you  prevalent  that  any  complaint  to  the  Secretarial 
three  of  the  letters.  May  I  ask  whether  there  is  Department  at  St.  Martiu's-le-G  rand  will  merely 
any  difficulty  in  restonug  the  postcard  to  the  size  prepuce  one  or  more  of  those  courteously 
sold  in  foreign  countries,  or  at  least  in  keeping  ^.orded,  but  inflexible,  printed  Circulars  with 
on  sale  a  certain  number  of  the  larger  size  for  ^.^^^^^  ^^  ^re  all  so  famihar.  To  obtain  re- 
those  who  Ki)ecially  wish  them;  and  whether  dress,  or  reform,  public  opinion  must  be  brought 
Miy  julvantage  has  been  gained  by  reducing  ^^^^  j  your  letter  pute  forward  two 
the  size? -I  remain,  most  obediently  yours,  explanations  of  the  reduction  in  the  size  of 
J.  Henxiker-Hkaton.  ^^  ^^j^jg^j  postcanls.  In  one  place  it  is  stated  that 
..  T^  *,  ,T  M  TT  r*  ,  Office.  tj^g  jj^jjg  ^.^s  '  fixed  with  due  regard  to  the  rea- 
"Dear  Mr.  HennikerHeaton-In  reply  to  your  gonable  requirements  of  the  senders,'  the  in- 
letter  of  the  19th  instant,  I  should  remind  you  ference  being,  tliat  the  Department  knows  the 
that,  until  recently,  three  different  rates  of  requirements  of  the  public  better  than  the 
postage  were  chargeable  in  this  country  for  y^^^^  j^^^jf  ^hi^,^  complains  of  the  reduction 
postcanls  sent  to  places  abroatl— namely  Id.,  l^,  dipping  of  the  cartU.  Elsewhere  it  is  ad- 
l^d.,  and  2d.  In  carrying  out  the  scheme  of  mittecl  that  the  real  reason  of  the  change  was 
umform  jKwtage  to  all  places  abroach  it  was  the  desire  to  reduce  the  weight  of  the  canls  and 
decided  to  abolish  the  Ud.  and  2d.  postcard  go  U)  lessen  the  payments,  calculated  acconling 
rat^  and  make  the  Id.  i)ostcards  available  to  all  ^^  weight,  for  the  transit  of  the  cards  through 
destinations ;  but  it  was  found  necessary  to  foreign  countries.  I  confess  I  do  not  appre- 
accompany  the  concession  with  a  slight  reduc-  ^iate  this  objection.  Even  if  the  weight  of  the 
tion  in  the  weight  of  the  canls  the  payments  oia  and  favourite  canl  were  to  affect  the  pay- 
for  the  transit  of  canls  thn)ugh  foreign  coun-  ^^j^^s  for  carriage  to  any  notable  extent,  they 
tnesandtheColoniesbemgma^leby  weight  In  ^^^  ^^  ^„j.^ji  j^^ve  been  brought  down  prefer- 
the  two  monthsof  Apnl  and  May  during  which  ^^^^  y,  emploving  a  lighter  material,  or.  better 
the  canls  have  been  in  use,  six  indivi<luals  have  g^jji^  ^  inducing  Foreign  Governments  to  re- 
written to  the  Post  Office  on  the  subject  of  the  vise  their  scale  of  transit  charges.  Inthecaseofa 
reduced  size;  and  the  answer  given  by  the  post  ami,  the  space  for  writing  is  so  limited,  that 
Department  has  apparently  l>een  accepteti  as  ^^^  <liminutioii  of  it  largely  impairs  the  useful- 
satisfactory,  for  nothing  more  has  been  heani  neisof  the  canl.  And  I  would  urge,  with  much 
from  them.  I  am  rather  surpnsed,  therefore,  aeference,  that  the  Public  Service  should  be  the 
that  you  should  have  received  niany  indignant  paramount  consideration,  and  that  the  conve- 
letters  on  the  subject.  The  size  of  the  new  ^^^^^^  ^f  ^^e  public  should  not,  in  the  smallest 
canls  was.  of  course,  fixeil  with  due  rcganl  to  ^j^^^^^^  y^  sacrificed  in  onler  to  effect  a  petty 
the  reasonable  requirements  of  thesenden^in  economy.— Believe  me,  vours  most  sincerely, 
the  yast  majority  of  cases.  There  is  no  reason  -^  ,  uVvioTirirR  Hfatov  " 
to  doubt  that  they  satisfy  those  requirements.  *^-  "ENNIKEB  nEATO.N. 
These  explanations  werc  given  in  answer  to  ^^  j,^j  ^  urged  the  Department  to 
Mr.  Webb  m  the  House  of  Commons  on  the  •.  .i  ^  •  •  *i  i  *i  *. 
12th  instant,  and  I  do  not  see  my  way  to  alter  Pennit  the  transmission  through  the  post 
the  size.  The  enclosure  forwanled  in  your  of  any  card  whatever  of  the  Ke<;ulation 
letter  is  returned  herewith. — Believe  me,  yours  size,  bearing  an  adhesive  halfpenny 
sincerely,  Jambs  Feboussox."  stamp.     By  adopting  this  plan   the  Post 

,.^^     ^.    ,         ^     "  House  of  Commons.  Office  would  save  many  thousands  a  vear, 

**  Dear  8ir  James  Fergusson — In  your  lettter  .           ,                iii^r*          i.i            ^ 

on  the  subject  of  reducing  the  size  of  foreign  since  they  would  be  free  from  the  neces- 
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sity  of  providing  postcards,  the  manu- 
facture of  which  cost  £283  per  million. 
On  this  subject  he  read  the  following 
letter,  one  out  of  a  great  number,  to  the 
same  effect : — 

*'  Dunmore,  County  Galway. 
"Sir, — I  perceive  by  the  Parliamentary 
Reports  in  the  daily  papers  that  you 
are  making  a  determined  fight  in  the 
interests  of  the  public  with  the  Post- 
master General,  and  that,  in  one  instance  at 
least,  there  is  a  possibility  of  his  yielding  to 
your  pressure— namely,  to  allow  the  use  of 
private  postcards  with  an  adhesive  halfpenny 
postage  stamp  attached.  About  12  months 
since  it  was  freely  mentioned  in  the  newspapers 
that  the  Postmaster  General  had  sanctioned 
this  concession,  and  on  the  face  of  such  state- 
ments I  got  a  large  parcel  of  cards  printed  for 
my  own  commercial  use.  (I  enclose  you  a 
specimen  card.)  In  so  doing  I  was  sadly 
doomed  to  loss  and  disappointment,  as  the 
Postal  Authorities  declined  to  allow  them  to 
pass.  Thanking  you  for  your  efforts  to  remedy 
this  vexatious  grievance, 

*«  Yours  faithfully, 

"  M.  McDonnell." 

Mr.  Rawlins,  of  15,  Kelvin  Grove, 
Liverpool,  said — 

"As  a  paper-maker,  I  can  state  that  the 
material  of  the  217,000,000  cards,  averaging  81bs. 
to  the  1,000,  only  costs  the  Government 
£22,000.  But  they  receive  (for  thick  and  thin 
cards)  £66,000.  The  thick  cards  contain  22^ 
per  cent,  of  china  clay."— Mr.  Rawlins's  letter  to 
I7ie  Liverpool  Mercury, 

"  The  size  is  the  smallest  sold  by  20  offices  in 
various  countries.*' — Mr.  Rawlins's  letter. 

Why,  he  asked,  should  the  Government 
make  a  profit  on  selling  stationery  .''  They 
made  £20,000  a  year  by  selling  post- 
cards above  their  face  value.  The  Post 
Office  would  not  allow  a  slip  of  paper  to 
be  gummed  on  the  face  of  a  post  card, 
though  a  slip  with  the  address  might  be 
gummed  on  the  back.  How  could  a  slip 
be  objectionable  on  one  side,  and  not  on 
the  other  ?  Mr.  C.  Inman,  of  4,  Park 
Hill,  Richmond,  Surrey,  said — 

"24th  June,  1893. 
"  It  frequently  happens  to  me,  and  most 
likely  to  others,  that  there  is  a  short  paragraph 
in  a  newspaper  you  would  like  to  communi- 
cate to  a  friend  or  relative,  but  you  cannot 
cut  it  out  and  gum  it  to  a  postcard,  for  it  is 
*  Contrary  to  Regulations,'  though  you  may 
print  as  much  as  you  like.  An  extract  on  a 
postcard  would  be  much  less  weight  than  a 
newspaper  for  their  servants  to  collect  and 
deliver." 

Another  person  was  fined  for  gumming 
a  chess  problem  cut  from  a  newspaper 
on  to  a  postcard.  The  most  urgent  re- 
form in  connection  with  Postal  Orders 
was  to  prevent  thefts   of  them  while  in 

Mr,  Henniker  Heaton 


course  of  transmission.  In  his  opinion  this 
could  best  be  accomplished  by  adopting 
the  Mandat' Carte  used  on  the  Continent, 
and  recommended  by  the  Postal  Union. 
By  this  system  the  remitter  purchased  » 
card  endorsed  with  the  amount  required  ; 
and  that  amount  was  delivered,  together 
with  the  card,  at  the  addressee's  door. 
There  was  accordingly  no  risk  of  delay, 
fraud,  or  mistake.  It  should  be  possible 
to  transmit  Postal  Orders  from  one  part 
of  the  Empire  to  another.  This  reform, 
which  was  urgently  needed  in  the  interests 
of  trade,  and  of  the  poorer  classes  here 
and  in  the  colonies,  seemed  to  be  highly 
obnoxious  to  the  Postal  Authorities. 
The  Colonial  Governments  would 
willingly  agree  to  adopt  a  uniform  type 
of  Postal  Order  such  as  was  used  through- 
out the  United  Kingdom.  There  was 
no  great  difficulty  in  the  matter,  for  we 
already  received  and  paid  Postal  Orders 
from  at  least  seven  British  Possessions, 
including  India.  British  orders  were 
payable  at  Malta  and  Gibraltar.  He 
pointed  out  also  that  while  it  cost  only 
Id.  to  remit  lOs.  from  Hong  Kong,  India, 
or  Newfoundland  to  England,  it  cost  6d. 
to  remit  10s.  from  England  to  Hong 
Kong,  India,  or  Newfoundland.  The 
following  letter  puts  the  matter  in  a  nut- 
shell.    H.  J.  L.  wrote  from  Slough — 

"  Sir, — Postal  Orders  can  be  sent  from  India, 
Strait  Settlements,  Hong  Kong,  and  Newfound- 
land to  England,  but  not  from  England  to  those 
countries— see  Postal  Guide  for  July  1892. 
Time  occupied  for  a  letter  from  Hong  Kong  is 
about  40  days,  and  from  Singapoi-e  to  this 
country  is  about  30  days — not  much  lesB  than 
from  Sydney  or  Melbourne  to  justify  the  refusal 
of  their  use  between  Australia  and  England 
when  it  is  granted  to  the  other  countries  men- 
tioned. One  g^reat  security  for  the  sending  of 
Postal  Orders  would  be  that  the  issuing  officer 
should  write  in  the  name  of  the  town  where 
alone  it  is  payable,  and  if  any  alteration  should 
be  made  in  such  name  it  should  be  refused  pay- 
ment until  proper  inquiries  had  been  made  re- 
sixicting  it." 

At  a  great  conference  of  Australian 
Postmasters  General  this  year,  a  memo- 
rial was  drawn  up  to  the  English  Post- 
master General  asking  him  to  establish 
Postal  Orders  between  Australia  and  Eng- 
land. A  peremptory  refusal  was  given. 
The  only  reason  assigned  was  the  fear  of 
forgery,  which  reason  would  equally  pre- 
vent tiie  circulation  of  Bank  of  England 
notes.  It  was  pure  obstruction  on 
the     part     of     the      English      officials. 


{19  Septembbb  ItlSS}  DepartmenU.  1686 

Hr.    Alfred     B.     Wallace,     Parkstone,  |  for  the  remittance  of  stamps  up  to  the 


Dorset,  seat  the  following  sensible 
Bnggeations  :— 

"  I    have    been   reading  witb    Int«TMt  and 
i^pioval  your  article  oa  Post  Office  Belorma, 

and  wish  to  suggest  for  jonr  conaideratian  two 
other  cases  in  whicli  the  present  i/iCem  seemi 
to  me  irrational  and  needlessly  complex.  1. 
In  Postal  Orden  the  coat  and  trouble  to  the 
Post  Office  ia  ezactlj  the  same  In  all  snizis  from 
la.  to  £1.  Why,  then,  shoald  a  different 
charge  be  made  1  The  money  ia  paid  in 
adraoce,    and    balances    from    unclaimed 


delajed 
bands  ol 


value  of  1  Id.  by  sticking  them  < 
postcard,  to  be  afterwards  removed  and 
used,  or  cashed  b^  the  addressee.  The 
commission  on  these  small  sums  would 
be  saved,  and  no  trouble  given  to  the 
Post  Office.  Mr.  William  Wieking,  of 
51  High  Street,  Sevonosks,  wrote— 

"  I  would  suggest  that  a  useful  chang*  in  the 
siieof  Postal  Oricrs  would  result  from  reducing 
tbem  In  width  to  the  aixa  of  this  paper  (large 
— -  "-->),     This  could  easily  bedonebyinoreaa- 


delayed  Postal  Orders  must  be  constantly  la  the  I  jnp  the  depth  rery  slightly.    To  baaineas  men 
•""•■-  of  the  Post  Office.     At  all  branch  Post    this  would  be  of  value,  sa  90  per  cent,  of  them 


Offices  the  receipts  and  payments  of  orders 
must  average  about  the  same,  and  I  can  see  no 
sense  whatever  ia  making  three  separate 
charges— Jd.,  Id.,  and  lid. — for  sums  between 
la  and  £1.  If  4d.  covers  cost  of  Postal  OiUers 
tax  la  6d.  it  must  do  bo  for  all  amounts.  If 
not,  then  the  uniform  charge  should  be  Id., 
and  that  should  cover  all  amounts  (to  eveu 
sllpences)  betweao  la.  and  20s.,  whether  made 
np  by  one,  two,  or  three  orders.  For  Money 
Orders  also  the  charges  are  most  extravagant. 
They  should  be  nniform— say,  2d.  or  3d.  for  all 
anmstrom  £1  to  £10." 
There  was 
diversified   petty  tyrannies   practised  by 


I  this  siie — consequently  the  order  would 
just  St,  instead  oE  leaving  the  odd  piece  to  turn 
in.  I  senil  this  to  you  instead  of  the  Poat< 
master  Qeneral." 

Tho  Post  Office  was  rich  and  powerful 
enough  to  be  able  to  acknowlodgo  a 
blunder,  and  offer  fair  compeusatioa  ; 
but  this  duty  was  only  discliar^cd  in  the 
most  grudging  and  ungracious  manner, 
and  in  no  case  without  compulsion.  The  " 
following  letter  from  Mr.  S.  Watson,  of 
common  feature  in  all  the  1 1  Dale  Street,  Liverpool,  was  addressed 
the  Postmaster  General  by  Mr.  Wat- 


the  Post  Office  on  the  public — they  all    son  from  Carlsbad  :— 
tended    to    swell    the    Postal    Revt 
Tbe  dodgo  exposed  in  the  next  mi: 
was     particularly    neat,    and     spec 
profitable.     A.  M.  W.  wrote — 

"As  one  of  the  many  thousands  who  a  ^^_^ 

reaily  very  grateful  to  you  for  jour  cfforta  for    The  porV  of  "the  P™t  Office,  "'irthe  leTteThlnd" 


—I  have  received  here  a  Post  Offlce 
Opler  "from  the  London  Chief  Office  for 
£3  8a.  8"1.  This  represents  a  Post  Office  Order 
tor  £3  9b  Od.  I  sent  to  my  son  in  Freiberg, 
Saxony,  about  12th  July  last,  which,  however, 
r  reacheil  him,  owing  t<>  some  mistake  on 


Postal  Reform,  I  venture  to  oequaint  you 
a  piece  of '  sharp  practice,"  as  1  consider  i 
which  it  Boems  tbe   Deparlment  makes  a  gain 
by  its  own   negligence.     My  servant  yestenlay 


...„  tho  0^lE., 
^y  your  applicatii 
■■"     ■■       thensual 


1  say- 


-Mn  compliance  with 
herewith  a  newordei 
change  for  the 
be  the 


Order  tor  Ds.     They  said  they  had  none,  and 

Eisuaded  her  to  \ak6  one  tor  2s.  and  oce  for 
.  and  pay  IJd.  poundage,  thus  gaining  )d. 
As  it  was  their   faull,  not   hers,  they  should 
either  have  gi""""   '       -  -     ■      •     -■ 
at  any  rate,  no 
not  the  first  ' 

there.    In  your  moat      .        ^ 

which  the  late    Postmaster    General  ought  to  '  jmall  Mlent.     I  therefore  claim  hack  the  W., 
iigned    I  do    not  _think    this  __parllcular  |  and  ]□  addition  Is.,   the   original  i 


not  the  fact.  I  aakcd  for  no  new  onler,  hot 
simply  a  return  of  my  money,  owing  to  your 
error  ;  and  oti  thi  j  plea  ot  '  czchan^  of  order ' 
you  have  the  temerity  to  charge  me  a  commlS' 
ion  ot  4d.     As  the  mistake  was  purely  that  of 


charRed  more  than  Id.    This  is    the    Post    Office,    and    so    admitted' by    tho 

"  this  tnck  has  been  played    officials  In   Liverpool.  I   see  no   reason   why 

It  amusmglistof  negligences  ,  I      ahouU      be      mulct'  --      -      -'- 


grievance  was  mentioned.     ThouRh  Parli 
is  not  sittinjr,  I  give  you  the  infoi 
what  you  like  with." 


charged  for  Order  to  Freiberg,  as  you  did  not 

tulBl  your  undertaking,  and  consequently  did 

not  earn    it.     Further,  the  non-receipt  ot  the 

On  this  ho  pointed  out  that  it  was  to  this  '  "oney  was  amatter  ot  great  ir  ' 


day  more  expensive  to  send  9a.  6d.  by 


and  expense,  for  my   son,    who    was    expect- 
Ti.i.-,,'^,        ,-  ,,  ■',     ing  it   to   cover  part  or    his   expenses   home, 

I'ostal  Order  than  10s.,  and  dearer  to  send     had      to      t«legriph     tho     non-arrival      was 

19s.  6d.  than  20h.     For  five  years   the -..,..'.. 

intry   had   been    complaining    of    this 


needless  anomaly.     He  had  also  vsiuly 

urged  the  Postmaster  General  lo  issue 

guinea  Postal  Orders,  which  he  declined 

to  do.     Very  great  convenience  to  the  . 

public  would  result  from  the  adoption  of    ^^^e  thaU! 

8  suggestion   by    Mr.  Ernest  Pitman—    Heaton,  who  ,.,....^  „„,..  „_ 

namely,  that  permission  should  be  given    nndertaken  to  take  note  of  It,  in 


Jetaineil  a  day  or  two,  wailing  for  it,  and  I 
haii  to  wire  him  what  to  do.  In  addition,  there- 
tore,  to  the  Is.  4d.,  I  claim  from  you  the  cost 
of  the  wires  to  and  from  the  Continent— H 
wonls — which,  speaking  from  memory,  I  think 
is  2d.  a  word,  2i.  M.,  or  say  in  all  Bs.  8d.  My 
case  is  so  plain  that  I  have  no  doubt  you  will  re- 
cognise the  justice  of  it  at  once  ;  ami  I  may 
ohiicrve  that  on  mentioning  it  to  Mr.  Henniker 
Heaton,  who  is  stopping  here,  he  has  kindly 
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troubled  with  any  of  the  curious  excuses  or 
peculiar  tactics  of  the  Post  Office." 

He  believed  the  average  time  taken  by  the 
Department  to  deal  with  a  complaint  of 
this  kind  was  one  month.  In  this  ease, 
however,  the  sum  claimed  was  sent 
without  demur  within  three  days. 
Our  Post  Office  was  content  to  leave  us 
without  the  means  of  remitting  small 
sums  to  several  important  countries. 
Thus,  The  British  Quarterly  Trade 
Review  said— 

"  There  is  no  exchange  of  Post  Office  Orders 
with  Argentina,  Brazil,  Greece,  Mexico,  Peru, 
Bussia,  Spain,  and  several  other  countries  which 
do  a  considerable  trade  with  England.  As  an 
instance  of  the  delay  and  costliness  of  the  ex- 
isting arrangements,  it  may  be  mentioned 
that  it  usually  takes  &om  four  to  six  days  to 
transmit  from  the  Continent  the  amount  of  the 
annual  subscription  to  this  journal,  and  at  a 
cost,  exclusive  of  postage,  of  from  10  to  15  per 
cent,  of  the  total  sum.  The  trade  journals 
of  this  country  have  between  them  several 
hundred  thousand  foreign  subscribere  who  arc 
unjustly  taxed  in  this  way." 

We  might  bear  with  equanimity  the 
losses  of  foreigners  here  referred  to, 
but,  unfortunately,  the  evil  cuts  both 
ways,  and  our  own  people  suffer 
still  more  than  the  foreigner.  He 
wished  now  to  direct  attention  to  a 
rule  plainly  based  on  the  theory  that  the 
public  convenience  was  as  nothing  com- 
pared with  that  of  the  postal  staff.  A 
postal  order  could  be  obtained  at  any 
time  while  a  post  office  was  open  ;  hut  a 
money  order  could  only  be  had  between 
the  sacred  hours  of  10  a.m.  and  4  p.m. 
The  reason  seemed  to  be  that  certain 
mystical  entries  and  "advices  "  were  re- 
quired in  the  case  of  money  orders.  But 
this  reason  was  a  poor  one.  In  the 
majority  of  cases  the  same  clerk  per- 
formed the  money  order  business  and  the 
other  business  of  the  office,  and  was 
perfectly  able  and  willing  to  issue  money 
orders  up  to  the  last  moment  ;  but  the 
clerk  was  bound  hand  and  foot  with  red- 
tape.  Of  course,  the  result  was  that  a 
great  demand  was  created  for  postal 
orders,  and  the  temptations  to  dishonest 
sorters  and  letter  carriers  were  multiplied. 
He  asked  a  question  on  this  subject,  but 
could  obtain  no  promise  of  amendment. 
In  yet  another  instance  our  officials  lagged 
behind  the  age.  He  alluded  to  the  un- 
necessarily high  charge  made  for  com- 
mission on  foreign  and  colonial  money 
orders  of  small  amount.  The  smallest 
fee  which  the  Department  condescended 
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to  accept  was  6d.,  which  covered  the 
transmission  of  a  sum  not  exceeding  £2. 
Now  it  frequently  happened  that  a  person 
residing  in  this  country  wished  to  orders 
newspaper  or  other  small  article  from  a 
foreign  country,  or  some  place  in  the 
Colonies ;  or,  as  in  the  case  put  by  his 
first  correspondent  on  this  subject,  he 
might  wish  to  ask  a  question  and  prepay 
postage  on  the  reply.  He  had  to  pay  in 
commission  six  times  the  price  of  the 
desired  newspaper,  or  if  he  wished  a 
sixpenny  magazine,  the  commission  in- 
creased the  cost  of  it  by  about  100  per 
cent.  The  effect  of  this  fleecing  was  to 
kill  small  trade  of  the  description  alluded 
to,  and  to  place  a  further  obstacle  in  the 
way  of  the  circulation  of  the  best  colonial 
and  foreign  literature  in  this  country. 
That  it  was  sheer  rapacity  which  pre- 
scribed these  heavy  fees  was  proved  by 
the  simple  fact  that  very  much  lower — in 
fact,  quite  fair  and  reasonable  rates — 
were  charged  by  France  in  such  cases. 
A  second  writer  pointed  out  how  in- 
justice occurred  in  another  way — ^by 
setting  up  a  faulty  standard  of  exchange. 
F.  M.,  Boulogne,  wrote — 

"  I  wish  to  direct  your  attention  to  the  ex- 
cessive commission  charged  by  the  Post  Office 
for  small  sums  sent  by  Post  Office  Order 
abroad  and  to  the  Colonies.  The  commission 
remains  the  same  whether  the  money  onier  be 
for  2d.  or  £2 ;  it  is  6d. — rather  a  high  rate  to  pay, 
10  per  cent,  on  a  os.  order  ;  for  small  sums  it  is 
an  official  swindle.  Fancy  someone  in  England 
requiring  an  answer  to  a  letter  from  Japan 
having  to  obtain  a  Post  Office  Onlcr  for  3d.  and 
have  to  pay  9d.  If  1  sent  you  58.  from  here  it 
would  cost  me  6f.  30c.,  plus  10  cents  (6f.  40c. — 
5s.  14d.)the  (!ommis8ion  charged  between  France 
and  other  countries  (with  the  exception  of  one 
or  two),  which  I  suppose  is  in  force  thoughout 
the  Union  on  the  Continent  at  least,  being  at 
the  rate  of  1  per  cent.  It  is  an  impost  levied 
solely  by  the  English  Office,  to  which  the 
Foreign  Office  is  no  party,  nor  does  the  latter 
benefit." 

C.  H.  Bradford  wrote — 


"  In  the  United  States  and  Canada  the  com- 
mission on  foreign  money  orders  is  10  cents  ;  in 
this  country  it  is  Gd.  For  Spain  exchange  is 
reckoned  at  25  pesetas  or  francs  per  £,  whilst 
exchange  is  quoted  at  40jd.  per  duro  or  pesas  of 
5  pesetas  or  francs,  a  depreciation  of  15  per 
cent.  I  can  buy  Spanish  books  from  Spain 
direct  (at  less  than)  half  the  price  at  which 
they  can  be  bought  here.  If  I  bu}'  here,  my 
choice  is  limited  to  the  publication  of  one 
Leipsic  house,  mostly  one  author,  and  even  here 
my  choice  is  limited  to  perhaps  half-a-dozen 
volumes.  If  I  go  beyond  tjicse,  1  must  order 
unseen,  and  do  not  receive  them  more  promptly. 
My  opinion  is,  that  the  new  measure  only  sub- 
serves the  interests  of  a  few  dealers — plays  into 
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their  hands.  If  this  be  the  situation  in  Brad- 
ford, what  must  it  be  in  other  towns?  No 
wonder  the  study  of  languages  is  in  a  backward 
state,  where  obstacles  are  met  with  at  every 
turn." 

If  the  public  hit  upon  any  device  for 
accelerating  the  delivery  of  correspond- 
ence,  not  bearing  the  official  imprimatur^ 
it  was  promptly  tabooed.  Thus  a  gentle- 
man wrote  to  him  from  the  Carlton 
Club^ 

"Formerly  I  used  regularly  to  send  a 
stamped  letter  to  the  railway  station,  and  Id. 
with  it,  which  was  handed  to  the  guard,  and 
the  guard  took  it  straight  on  to  his  destination. 
Now  a  Regulation  has  been  issued  against  this, 
and  I  have  to  pay  2d.  to  the  railway  authori- 
ties, besides  the  Id.  on  the  stamped  letter,  and 
they  put  a  ticket  on  it,  and  it  goes  into  their 
parcel  office,  and  is  often  not  delivered  till 
several  posts  afterwards.  In  France  and  Ger- 
many, in  all  through  trains  there  is  a  railway 
letter-box.  Why  cannot  we  have  such  a  con- 
venience attached  to  all  our  trains  in  this 
country?" 

He  went  farther,  and  asked  why  should 
we  not  have  a  letter-box  on  every  tram- 
car  and  omnibus,  to  be  cleared  at  the 
terminus  ?  The  incredibly  absurd  Regu- 
lation referred  to  by  the  next  corre- 
spondent would  be  found  at  page  35  of 
The  Post  Office  Guide  for  July,  1893. 
The  Rev.  E.  Ledger,  of  Barham  Rec- 
tory, Claydon,  Ipswich,  wrote — 

"One  cannot  send  a  letter  by  train  with  IJd. 
on  it  to  be  posted,  say,  at  Liverpool  Street,  and 
catch  evening  mails — Le.,  one  cannot  put  the 
extra  Jd.  on  ;  it  must  only  have  Id.  on.  Nor 
may  I  send  a  letter  with,  say,  2 J<1.  on  for  a 
foreign  country — though  such  a  privilege  is 
just  what  might  make  it  worth  while  to  pay 
2d.  for  the  railway  carriage," 

The  privilege  of  sending  a  letter  by  rail- 
way, so  as  to  save  initial  delay  in  sort- 
ing, &c.,  was  largely  impaired  by  the 
exaction  of  a  fee  of  2d.  in  addition  to 
postage.  A  well-informed  correspondent, 
Mr.  H.  J.  Luff,  of  Arbour  Vale,  Slough, 
wrote  on  this  subject — 

'*  Respecting  railway  letters.  There  is  one 
point  I  am  desirous  of  mentioning  -  namely, 
that  when  I  was  striving  many  years  ago  to  get 
the  sybtem  brought  into  use,  I  acloptal  Id.  as 
the  compensation  to  the  railway.  My  reason 
was  that  they  carry  single  copies  of  any  news- 

Saper  between  any  two  stations,  irrespective  of 
istance,  for  Jd.,  which  must  be  prepairl  by  the 
sender  affixing  a  stamp  to  the  paper;  and  1 
thought  if  id.  was  sufficient  for  a  newspaper, 
surely  double  that  amount  should  be  ample  for 
a  letter  weighing  not  more  than  one  ounce." 

The  existing  arrangements  between  the 
Post  Office  and  the  Railway  Companies 
should  be  inquired  into  ;  especially  those 
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referring  to  the  remuneration  of  the 
companies  for  the  conveyance  of  mail 
matter,  and  their  right  of  sending  any 
number  of  telegrams  from  station  to 
station  without  payment.  What  had 
been  done  in  this  direction  ?  Did  the 
old  contract  apply  to  new  lines  of  railway  ? 
He  would  next  devote  a  few  words  to  a 
reform  which  had  been  of  unspeakable 
value  to  business  men  in  various  parts  of 
the  world — ^the  Cash  on  Delivery  system* 
The  Postmaster  General  would  render  a 
vast  service  to  trade  if  he  would  persuade 
the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  to  sanc- 
tion the  institution  of  this  system.  Under 
this,  the  postman  who  delivered  a  parcel 
of  goods  at  the  same  time  received  the 
price  of  them,  which  was  then  paid  over  by 
the  Post  Office  to  the  tradesman  who 
sent  them,  a  small  commission  being  de- 
ducted. Every  shopkeeper  would  hail 
the  introduction  of  this  plan,  which  was  in 
full  force  in  several  great  countries,  in- 
cluding India.  In  Egypt,  indeed,  the 
Post  Office  actually  collected  bills  and 
debts  on  commission.  The  advantages 
were  obvious.  Here  was  a  picked, 
trained,  trustworthy  Civil  servant  passing 
every  door  in  the  Kingdom  at  least  once 
a  day.  He  was  accustomed  to  the 
collection  of  fines  for  deficient  postage, 
under  Rules  which  rendered  mistake  or 
fraud  impossible.  All  that  was  required 
was  an  extension  of  this  existing  system  to 
the  Parcel  Post,  and  in  a  moment  five- 
sixths  of  our  tradesmen  would  be  made 
independent  of  vans,  porters,  messengers, 
and  carriers ;  while  customers  would 
receive  their  purchases  more  quickly.  A 
post  card  would  convey  an  order  to  a 
shop,  and  by  return  of  post  the  book,  or 
other  article  demandal,  would,  without 
further  trouble  to  him,  be  laid  on  his 
table.  No  one  would  question  that  the 
Post  Office  Revenue  would  be  largely 
swelled  by  the  adoption  of  this  reform  ; 
but  there  was  a  disposition  among  the 
officials  to  be  alarmed  at  the  possible 
growth  of  postal  transactions,  in  this  and 
other  directions.  So  long  as  it  was 
remunerative  business,  however,  there 
was  no  need  for  alarm.  He  believed 
that  in  1839  a  postal  official  objected  to 
Inland  Penny  Postage  that  the  building 
at  St.  MartinVle-Grand  would  !iot  be  large 
enough  to  contain  the  correspondence 
that  might  be  expected.  **  Then  it  must 
be  enlarged,"  was  the  reply.  If  there 
were  one  direction  in  which,  by  general 
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consent,  the  authorities  had  neglected 
their  duty,  it  was  in  the  postal  service  of 
rural,  and  especially  out-lying,  districts. 
From  all  directions  complaints  poured  in 
of  the  neglect  with  which  country 
residents  were  treated.  Letters  took  a 
day  to  reach  them  from  London,  while 
London  letters  reached  Paris  or  Brussels 
in  eight  hours.  There  were  but  one 
delivery  and  one  collection  a  day,  always 
at  the  most  inconvenient  hours.  Thus 
he  knew  of  one  case  in  which  the  out- 
going post  started  20  minutes  before  the 
incoming  one  had  arrived,  so  that  nobody 
writing  to  that  village  could  expect  a 
reply  until  the  next  day,  or  third  day.  It 
was  unwise  to  add  to  the  disadvantages 
of  provincial  life.  We  all  lamented  the 
crowding  of  country  folk  into  the  con- 
gested centres  of  population  ;  and  here 
was  the  Post  Office  doing  its  best  to 
drive  the  remaining  population  of  our 
hamlets  and  farmhouses  into  the  towns. 
Its  policy  should  be  to  diminish  the 
sense  of  isolation  which  now  weighed  on 
the  countryman  ;  to  bring  him  into  close 
connection  with  the  inteuser  life  that 
flowed  through  our  streets,  and  to 
give  him  a  greater  share  of  the 
benefits  which  steam,  electricity, 
and  human  energy  had  enabled  the  Post 
Office  to  confer.  He  should  not,  in  a 
word,  be  punished  becuuse  he  voluntarily 
remained  in  a  position  wherein  he 
rendered  the  State  greater  service  than 
if  he  joined  the  swarms  that  over- 
burdened the  Metropolis  and  the  great 
manufacturing  boroughs.  There  was, 
moreover,  a  growing  tendency  in  the 
postal  administration  to  neglect  the  less 
remunerative  branches  of  the  Service. 
It  seemed  to  be  an  established  rule,  for 
instance,  that  remote  and  sparsely- 
peopled  localities  should  not  be  supplied 
with  a  telegraph  office,  unless  the  house- 
holders would  guarantee  the  Department 
a  certain  sum  per  annum,  and  the  con- 
sequence was  that  nobody  who  wished 
to  keep  in  touch  with  the  markets,  or  to 
feel  the  pulse  of  trade,  would  reside  in 
such  districts.  Such  a  policy  intensified 
the  discomforts  incidental  to  residence  in 
out  of  the  way  places,  kept  away  capital, 
and  drove  the  labouring  population  into 
the  towns  in  search  of  work.  It  was  a 
policy  unworthy  of  the  country  to  which 
the  world  owed  the  electric  telegraph, 
and  of  a  Department  which  drew  a  clear 
profit  exceeding  £3,000,000   per   annum 
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from  its  business.     He  gave  a  few  words 
from  a  country  rector  about  this  matter — 

**  Averiug  Rectory, 
"Stroud,  Gloucestershire, 
"  Dear  Sir,— 

"  May  I  ask  if  you  can  kindly  give  me  any 
facts,  or  other  information,  which  would 
help  me  in  an  application  to  the  Postmaster 
General  for  a  telegraph  office  in  this  parish  f 
We  have  a  population  of  894,  mostly  within  a 
mile  of  our  village  office,  and  yet  we  have  to 
send  a  distance  of  three  miles  for  a  telegram 
message,  a  savings  bank,  or  a  money  order, 
while  our  own  Post  Office  close  at  hand  could 
afford  us  all  these  needed  faciUtiea.  The  Secre- 
tary of  the  Genend  Post  Office  requires  a 
guarantee  of  £28  before  he  will  grant  ns  a 
telegraph  office.  But  the  residents  in  the 
vill^^  decline  to  give  the  guarantee,  on  the 
ground  that  the  General  Post  Office  should  give 
us  this  facility  without  a  guarantee.  Three  of 
our  residents  have  houses  in  London,  from  which 
they  pay  largely  in  telegrams.  The  Govern- 
ment make  large  profits  out  of  the  telegraph 
wires  in  the  towns,  and  we  think  they  should 
give  our  neglected  villages  the  benefit  of  a 
slight  share  of  those  profits  in  a  wire  at  Avering. 
Having  heard  that  you  take  such  interest  in 
the  working  of  the  Post  Office,  I  have  not 
scrupled  to  trouble  you  with  this  letter. 

"  Yours  faithfully, 

"  F.  DK  Paravicini." 

The  following  letter  called  attention  to 
another  example  of  the  mischievous 
effects  of  Post  Office  blundering.  It 
would  be  seen  that,  owing  to  the  exces- 
sive charges  made  for  the  conveyance  of 
parcels  oyer  small  distances,  trade  was 
diverted  from  small  country  towns  to  the 
Metropolis,  and  the  Postal  Revenue  was, 
on  the  whole,  a  loser.  His  correspond- 
ent's pathetic  picture  of  the  half-ruined 
tradesman  seeking  half-bricks,  not  to 
throw  at  his  persecutors,  but  in  order  to 
make  his  parcels  more  ponderous,  and  so 
defeat  the  Regulations,  ought  to  touch 
the  hearts  of  the  magnates  at  St. 
Martin's-le-Grand.  Mr.  G.  W.  wrote  to 
him — 

**  Seeing  your  name  so  often  in  connection 
with  reforms  in  the  Postal  Service,  I  have  ven- 
tured to  address  to  you  a  few  lines  with  reganl 
to  a  grievance  which  exists  in  the  rural  dis- 
tricts, particularly  in  connection  with  the 
Parcel  Post.  I  am  a  tradesman  in  a  country 
town,  which  is  the  centre  of  a  large  agriculturad 
district,  and,  of  course,  what  affects  me  in  this 
respect  affects  my  fellow-tradesmen  in  this  and 
other  small  towns,  and,  probably,  in  large 
towns,  too.  I  will  give  you  one  or  two  instances 
of  how  the  Parcel  Post  works  with  us :  Our 
customers  in  agricultural  districts  are  widely 
scattered,  extending,  in  most  cases,  as  far  as  the 
limits  of  the  rural  jx^stal  district — say,  six, 
seven  or  more  miles  in  each  direction.  Sup- 
posing a  customer  of  mine  wants  a  ])articular 
article  which  can  be  got  either  from  a  local 
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ai'ndcT  Roing  to  the  1*091  Olfic«. 
If  the  customer  eent  to  the  local  trulesmBD — 
aaj,  aix  miles — it  would  coat  Is. — just  Che  same 
amount  as  from  Lonilun  ;  but  the  Post  Office 
would  get  the  whole  Is.  This  is.  howerer,  not 
the  only  dittlculty,  for  the  customer  would 
receive  the  parcel  from  Loudon  as  soon  as  he 
would  fiiim  the  local  tcailesman,  because  the 
letters  or  ordera  brought  by  rural  postmen  to 
the  town  are  not  delivered  until  next  momiog, 
after  tbe  rural  postmen  have  left  the  town  on 
their  day's  journey,  and  thus  a  qlay  is  lost ;  and 
the  London  trndesmau,  who  will  receive  his 
letters  at  the  same  time,  is  on  a  level  with 
tradesmen  living  only  a  few  miles  off.  The 
following  two  cases  happened  to  me  last  week  : 

I  had  a  parcel  about  7  lbs.  to  send  to  a  customer 
three  miles  away.  The  mall  cart  passes  the 
door,  but  1  could  not  send  It  for  less  than  la. 
It  so  happened  that  the  article  was  returned 
next  day  for  a  slight  alteration,  which  coat 
another  Is.,  and  had  to  be  sent  again  after  the  al- 
teration, costingatill  another  Is.  Thesecondcase 
was  similar  ia  all  rcapects,  except  that  it  was 
Another  postman,  who  tiaid  that  if  I  would 
make  it  over  II  lbs.  weight  with  a  brick  or  stone 
he  would  take  it  for  3d.  I  could  give  you  more 
cases,  but  hope  these  will  give  you  some  idea  of 
how  the  Parcel  Post  «orks  for  country  trades- 
men. Previous  to  the  Parcel  Post  being  estab- 
lished, the  rural  pojtmcn  carried  parcels — as 
many  ns  they  liked.  Since  the  Parcel  Poat  was 
etarte<l,it  has  beenthe  custom  here  fortheronnger 
men  to  run  the  risk  of  carrying  parcefa  uiwbt 

I I  lbs  ;  the  older  men  have  not  dared  to  do  so, 
on  account  of  the  risk  of  losing  their  pensions, 
but  would  carry  them  if  made  over  II  lbs. 
Lately,  however,  an  Inspector  has  been  here 
and  given  strict  orders  that  all  parcels  under 
II  Vat.  must  go  through  the  post.  It  cannot 
be  calleil  anytliing  bnt  an  imposition  to  charge 
Is.  to  carry  a  parcel  six  miles,  and  carry  the 
same  [wircel  300,  4i)0,  or  1H)0  miles  tor  some- 
thing lets  than  6d..  which  is  the  Post  Office's 
share  after  [laying  the  Hail  way  Company. 
Beside*,  why  should  tradesmen  be  put  to  the 
trouble  anil  annoyance  of  having  to  aeek  bricks 
and  stones  to  over-weight  parcels  ?  We  are 
faaodicappeit  in  the  race  with  large  centres  like 
London.  ManchcHtcr,  Ifcc,  Uniformity  of  rates, 
aa  of  everything  else,  is  very  beautiful  in  theory, 
bnt  does  not  always  work  so  well  in  practice; 
And  this,  I  venture  to  suggest,  is  a  case  in  jxiiut. 
Are  the  Post  Office  |>eople  the  masters  of  the 

fublic,  or  are  thcj  the  servants  of  the  public  7 
I  the  latter,  1  think  it  a  great  shame  that  in 
all  thcxe  years  there  has  not  been,  so  far  as  I 
know,  the  slightest  inquiry  mivie  into  the  work- 
ing of  the  Parcel  Post  in  rural  districts, 
although  it  has  bceci  brought  under  the  notice 
of  the  InB|M:cturs.  I  hope,  Sir,  if  we  can  only 
enlist  your  iutu^e.^t  in  the  matter,  yon  will  be 
able  to  woken  them  uii  a  little.  I  think  it 
ought  not  to  be  a  very  rlitficult  thing  to  oilopt 
ft  local  rate  for  short  ilistancc<! — say,  where  a 
parcel  does  nut  touch  the  railway,  make  the 
rate  one-half  of  the  present  rate;  have  tv-- 
priccs  for  local  parcels  to  make  it  more  simple 
carry  a  C  lb.  lurcul  for  3d.,  aud  12  lbs.  for  (id. 
and  also  arrange  for  a  <lelivery  of  letters  after 


the  rural  postmen  return  from  their  journeys. 
The  most  ridiculous  part  of  the  pre-ieut  system 
is.  however,  that  the  postmen  can  carry  a 
parcel,  no  matter  what  weight  it  is,  if  only 
nbovell  lbs.,  for  2d.  or  3d." 


It  must  he  iiD 
em!  to  re. 
that  followed, 
predecessor,  i 
Bev.  C.  H.  B 
Gosforth,  Cu 
list  of  delayed 


ipleaaant  for  the  Postmaster 
:eivo  such  letters  as  tbe  one 

It  was  addressed  to  his 
an  June  1,  1891.  hy  the 
rocklebank,  of  Bolton  Hall, 

berlaud.  After  giving  a 
iBsing  letters,  he 


"  We  have  no  poat-boi  nearer  than  Gostorth, 
__ore  than  a  mile  off — a  long  way  to  have  t« 
send  the  letters  every  day.  Telegrams  arc  sent 
<eia  Seascale — porterage  la.  At  several  of  the 
farmhouses  and  cottages  near  here  the  letters 
are  not  even  delivered.  It  is  Impossible  t')  get 
one's  Sunday  letters  even  by  sending  to  the 
Qoaforth  Post  Office  for  thera." 
Or  take  this  case.  Mr.  M.  Robertson,  of 
Grabble      House,      River,    Dear    Dover, 

"  I  n  a  Berkshire  parish  (Suthamstead  Abbots) 
only  seven  miles  from  Ueaiting,  where  1  have 
receatly  been  living,  we  were  two  days'  post 
from  every  ph>ce  escept  those  on  the  main  Great 
Western  Kailwaybetween  London  and  the  West, 
and  even  so  from  some  places  within  a  drive. 
Wc  were  also  three  miles  from  a  telegraph 
office,  tbe  messages  from  which  often  reached 
my  house  one  ami  a-holf  hours  after  they  had 
been  received  at  the  office,  because,  as  they  said, 
they  only  hail  one  boy." 
A  correspondent  at  Plymouth  called  his 
attention  to  another  grievance.  Without 
giving  his  letter  ho  would  briefly  state 
that  the  Post  Office  charges  for  the 
despatch  of  parcels  to  India  were  8d.  per 
pound,  and  to  Australia  9d.  per  pouud, 
while  the  shipping  agents  only  charged 
3d.  per  pouud.  The  only  possible  ex- 
plauaCioD  of  such  an  excess  charge  was, 
that  the  Post  Office  would  rather  not  be 
troubled  with  parcels  for  the  Colonies, 
although  it  was  worth  tlie  while  of  private 
firms  to  advertise  for  the  carrying  of  such 
parcels.  A  parcel  of  shells  was  sent  from 
Brussels  to  the  British  Museum  for  2d.,  to 
beexamiued.  Ou  returning  the  parcel,  the 
Museum  authorities  had  to  pay  Is.  6^. 
The  French  Goverumeiit  allowed  320  gr. 
to  be  sent  for  2^.  He  now  approached 
the  subject  of  the  E:cpress  Letter  Ser- 
vice, which  was  forced  upon  the  Postal 
Authorities  by  public  opioion,  and  which 
they  undertook  with  about  as  much  grace 
aud  cheerfulness  as  a  bucking  horse  dis- 
played while  being  saddled  and  mounted. 
Not  only  were  the  porterage  charges,  as 
in  the  case  of  telegrams,  far  too  high  in 
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comparisoD  with  the  wages  paid  to  the 
messengers,  but  the  service  was  ham- 
pered with  the  Decessity  of  filling  up  a 
complicated  form,  writing  certain  words 
on  a  particular  part  of  the  cover,  and, 
above  all,  attending  at  some  post  office 
to  hand  the  message  over  the  counter. 
This  last  provision  was  puerile  and 
vexatious.  Why  could  not  an  express 
letter  be  stamped  with  a  special  crimson 
stamp,  or  a  stamped  crimson  envelope 
used  and  posted  in  the  nearest  pillar  box 
overnight,  so  as  to  be  delivered  the  first 
thing  in  the  morning,  as  in  a  country 
where  common  sense  governed  the  postal 
administration  ?  He  appended  an  enve- 
lope so  posted,  on  which  a  fine  was 
charged,  and  also  a  pregnant  note  from  a 
correspondent — 

"  The  White  House, 

"  Chelsea,  London,  S.W. 
"Sir. — Having  occasion  to  post  an  express 
letter  I  found  it  much  more  difficult  than  in 
Belgium,  besides  being  300  per  cent,  dearer.  I 
enclose  the  two  methods  for  your  own  use. — 
Tours  truly,  A.  Mackenzie  Ross." 

"  England  : 

I  sent  express  letter  addressed  to  *  City,' 
found  nearest  P.O.,  did  not  forward  ex- 
press letters  ;  had,  of  course,  to  take  it  to 
one  that  did,  which  was  some  considerable 
distance  away.  Had  to  pay  Is.  postage." 
"  Belgium  : 

Express  letter  would  only  require  to  be 
posted  in  first  'bus  passing.     Postage  3d." 

Another  complaint  was  that  an  express 
letter  sent  from  here  to  France  or 
Belgium  on  Saturday  evening  was  de- 
livered on  Sunday  morning.  But  a 
letter  from  France  to  England  posted 
on  Saturday  evening  on  business  of  life 
and  death  was  not  delivered  until 
Monday  morning.  The  next  case  was  not 
one  of  extortionate  charges,  but  of 
neglect  to  secure  the  same  privilege  of 
registration  of  valuable  parcels  for 
Englishmen  which  foreigners  enjoyed. 
Mr.  F.  Powell,  of  Iddlesleigh  Villa, 
Egham,  wrote — 

"18th  June,  1893. 
"  Sir, — I  am  a  lapidary,  and  have  to  maintain 
a  severe  struggle  with  the  Swiss  and  French 
cutters,  who  work  somewhat  cheaper  than  we 
handicapped  English  cutters  can,  and  who  send 
large  parcels  of  cut  stones  to  London  by  post 
every  tlay  registered.  I,  however,  possess  a 
little  special  skill,  which  induces  a  few  even  of 
the  best  French  houses  to  send  their  stones  to 
me  to  be  cut ;  but,  after  cutting  and  presenting 
to  the  Post  Office  as  a  foreign  registered  packet, 
I  am  told  mv  unset  stones  come  under  the  heacl 
of  'Jewellery,'  and  cannot  be  sent  per  post. 
Consider,  Sir,  how  this  operates  against  the 
unfortunate  English  in  favour  of  the  foreigner." 

Mr,  Henniker  Heaton 


Here  was  another  legitimate  grievance. 
A  person  ordering  a  small  article  from  the 
Colonies,  or  desiring  a  reply  to  a  letter, 
could  not  buy  in  our  Post  Offices  two^  or 
three  stamps  of  the  country  of  destination 
to  send  to  his  correspondent.  The 
subjoined  was  a  case  in  point,  from  Mr. 
Barlow,  21a,  The  Crescent,  Salford — 

"  Whilst  writing  you  upon  the  matter  of  sur- 
charges, may  I  also  bring  under  your  notice  the 
great  convenience  that  would  result  if  postage 
stamps  of  Canada — Australia  in  particular-- 
could  be  obtained  at  the  general  offices?  It  is 
constantly  coming  under  my  notice  that*  persons 
corresponding  with  places  desire  to  prepay  re- 
plies by  enclosing  the  necessary  stamp  ;  and 
disappointment  is  often  expressed,  it  is  very 
general  not  to  receive  replies  from  the  person 
or  firm  written  to  from  this  cause.  I  am  sure 
advantage  would  be  taken  of  such  a  boon,  not 
only  in  this  country,  but  by  the  people  of  other 
countries ;  and  it  would  be  the  means  of 
greatly  augmenting  correspondence  with  these 
countries." 

The  Post  Office  would  not  use  its  despotic 
power  to  soften  and  refine  the  manners 
of  the  people ;  and  anything  in  the 
nature  of  politeness  introduced  into  a 
paper  sent  by  book-post  was  pounced 
upon  as  a  pretext  for  a  fine.  Such  a 
document  must  contain  only  the  skeletons 
of  sentences  ;  it  must  demand  a  debt  with 
brutal  frankness,  and  convey  descriptions 
of  quality  and  indications  of  route  with 
military  brevity  and  mathematical  pre- 
cision. The  subjoined  was  a  case  in 
point — 

•'  Deptford,  London,  S.K. 
"  Dear  Sir,— Referring  to  your  letter  in  The 
Times,  re  Post  Office  punishment  for  iwliteness, 
we  are  very  pleaswl  to  see  you  have  taken  this 
matter  up,  and  it  may  interest  you  to  know  that 
some  few  years  ago  we  had  printed  at  the  foot 
of  our  invoice  forms  the  words  *  The  above  sent 
to  your  esteemed  order  per  .  .  .  .'  The  Post 
Office  Authorities  objected  to  our  invoice  form 
being  sent  at  circular  rate,  on  the  ground  that 
the  above  printed  words  were  regarded  as  of  the 
nature  of  a  letter.  We  could  put  simply  *  Sent 
per  .  .  .  .*  (which  we  now  do),  and  it  would  be 
allowed  to  go  at  circular  rates.  We  think  you 
will  agree  with  us  that  the  authorities  made  a 
distinction  without  any  real  difference,  we  only 
putting  it  originally  in  a  more  polite  manner, 
but  for  which  same  politeness  we  found  our  cus- 
tomers )iad  to  pay  a  fine  of  Id.  in  each  instance. 
— Yours  faithfully, 

Feedebick  Bbaby  &  Co." 

Here  was  an  instance  of  the  way  in 
which  our  Post  Office  regarded  the  ex- 
chanife  of  literature  with  our  Colonies  : 
A  person  pent  10  copies  of  "Homers 
Penny  Series "  (each  of  them  a  thin 
pamphlet)  to  Australia,  and  the  postage 
was  lOd.     At  another  time  he  sent  20, 
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the  cost  of  which  was  Is.  8d.,  and  was 
charged  28.  for  postage.  Mr.  Wedder- 
bam  Maxwell,  GleDair,  Dalbeattie,  N.B., 
also  wrote — 

"Dear  Sir, — Could  you  not  get  the  \  oz. 
Indian  and  Australian  postage  single  letter 
weight  increased  to  Id.  oz.  ?  It  would  be  a 
matter  of  convenience,  as  regards  using  decent 
paper  instead  of  flimsy  stuff,  and  as  st^mboats 
and  railways  carry  the  bulk  of  the  mails  the 
extra  weight  would  not  be  a  burden.  Weight 
does  not  seem  to  come  in,  when  heavy  letters 
are  charged  at  less  comparative  postage  rates,  in 
this  country.  The  public  are  deeply  indebted 
to  you  for  your  successful  toils  in  getting  re- 
duction of  postage,  the  loss  on  which  will  doubt- 
less be  recouped  in  time." 

On  this  subject  also  the  Rev.  F.  T. 
Cole,  of  38  Burlington  Gardens,  Acton, 
W.,  February  17,  1893,  said— 

"Let  me  call  your  attention  to  the  cheap 
Indian  postage.  A  letter  is  conveyed  to  any  part 
of  India,  2,000  miles,  for  half  an  anna,  in  reality 
id.  The  Government  sell  embossed  envelopes 
lor  id.  and  post  cards  for  quarter  of  an  anna, 
f .  e,  one  farthing." 

Mr.  E.  O.  Walker,  CLE.  (late  of 
the  Indian  Telegraph  Service),  of  144, 
Queen's  Road,  Bayswater,  W.,  wrote — 

"In  India,  where  I  have  served  for  many 
years,  one  can  send  a  letter  equal  in  weight  \fi 
half  a  rupee  (or  tola)  for  half  an  anna  to  any 
part  of  India  or  Burmah ^perhaps  over  2,000 
miles.  Again,  letters,  papers,  cards,  book- 
packets  and  parcels  arc  re-addressed  over  and 
over  again,  without  additional  charge.  My 
argument  is,  that  if  these  concessions  can  be 
made  in  a  country  where  the  distances  are  so 
vast,  there  should  be  no  difficulty  in  making 
them  in  the  British  Isles.  Newspapers,  parcels, 
book  packets,  and  printed  papers,  legal  and 
commercial  documents — in  fact,  all  articles  and 
communications  dealt  with  by  the  Post  Office 
should,  as  well  as  letters,  be  re-addressed  free  of 
charge." 

Mr.  Ivor  Phillipp  (Junior  Army  and 
JNavy  Club)  said — 

"The  Indian  Government  conveys  a  letter 
from  Peshawur  or  Quetta  to  Calcutta  (1,600 
miles  by  rail),  then  to  Rangoon  (3  days  by  sea), 
and  then  to  Bhamo  (700  miles)  for  4d.  (\  anna)  ; 
or  a  postcard  for  id. — 3,000  miles." 

He  now  turned  to  the  subject  of  post- 
marks. Some  time  ago  he  presented  to 
the  then  Postmaster  General  a  Memorial 
signed  by  210  Members  of  Parliament, 
asking  that  the  hour  as  well  as  the  date 
of  collection,  &c.,  might  be  stamped  on 
all  postal  matter.  This  was  done,  with 
much  advantage  to  the  interests  of  busi- 
ness, in  several  British  Colonies  and 
foreign  countries,  and  was  formerly  done 
in  England  (to  1818).  The  Postal 
Authorities,   however,   refused  to  make 
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this  concession,  the  reason  of  their  re- 
fusal doubtless  being  that  it  enabled  the 
public  to  trace,  check,  and  control  the 
movements  of  correspondence — in  other 
words,  to  bring  home  unerringly  to  the 
officials  any  negligence  of  which  they 
might  have  been  guilty.  As  a  corre- 
spondent lately  wrote  to  The  Times — 

"  Any  lawyer  or  man  of  business  can  testify 
to  the  importance  of  postmarks.  I  enclose 
some  of  the  colonial  and  foreign  postmarks 
for  your  inspection,  and  would  call  special 
attention  to  their  clearness  and  legibility,  as 
contrasted  with  the  blurred  smudges  too  often 
found  on  British  letters.** 

With  the  great  towns  sucking  the  popu- 
lation from  our  rural  districts,  and  pay- 
ing £30,000,000  a  year  to  the  foreigner 
for  dairy  and  garden  produce  which 
British  cultivators  might  supply,  it 
would  seem  good  policy  to  furnish  ex- 
ceptionally cheap  postal  facilities  to  our 
own  country.  He  had  proposed  an 
"Agricultural  Parcel  Post  "rate  of  Id. 
a  pound,  but  the  postal  officials  exhausted 
themselves  in  findiug  objections  to  it. 
A  correspoudeot,  farming  4,000  acres, 
wrote — 

"  I  believe  that,  if  properly  worked,  an 
Agricultural  Parcel  Post  would  do  more  than 
anything  to  make  small  holdings  profitable." 

And  others  pointed  out  that  when  the 
present  postage  had  been  met,  the  price 
secured  for  the  articles  referred  to  did 
not  cover  the  cost  of  production.  A 
collection  of  these  letters  would  be  found 
in  The  Mark  Lane  Express  for  May 
Ibth,  1891.  Before  leaving  this 
subject  he  urged  that  an  Agricul- 
tural Parcel  Post  would  be  a 
wonderful  auxiliary  to  make  profit- 
able small  allotments  aud  holdings. 
He  now  referred  to  another  subject  of 
irritation.  At  some  post  offices  the  fee 
for  a  private  box  was  £2  2s.,  as  the  fee 
went  to  the  Crown.  At  others  it  was 
£1  Is.,  aud  went  to  the  Postmaster. 
There  should  be  a  uniform  charge,  not 
exceeding  £1  Is.  Several  correspond- 
ents had  written  to  him  complaiuing  of 
the  double  charge  for  double  weight. 
Now,  he  maintained  that  the  cliief  items 
in  the  cost  of  letters  to  the  Post  Office 
being  sorting,  despatch,  and  delivery,  it 
was  absurd  to  charge  double  postage  for 
double  weight.  This  was  recognised  as 
regarded  inland  letters,  but  not  for 
foreign.  Why  not  ?  The  half-ounce 
was  often  necessarily  exceeded  by  a  trifle 
owing  to  an  enclosure ;  the   cost  to  the 
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Post  Office,  owing  to  the  extra  weight, 
coald  not  be  more  than  ^.  additional, 
jet  we  were  charged  2^.,  or  the  receiver 
5d.  Surely,  if  it  was  necessary  to  re- 
strict the  foreign  letter  to  the  half -ounce 
for  the  single  postage  of  2^.,  it  should 
increase  only  by  ^d.  per  half -ounce.  This 
was  the  more  reasonable,  as  printed 
matter  was  carried  abroad,  as  at  home,  at 
•^.  per  two  ounces.  Hon.  Members 
would  agree  with  him  that  the  fine  for 
each  inland  letter  should  not  exceed  ^., 
and  for  a  foreign  letter  Id.  The  heavy 
hand  of  the  British  Post  Office  fell  even 
on  such  harmless  and  graceful  sciences  as 
that  of  conchology,  as  witness  this  racy 
protest  from  a  gentleman  of  more  than 
European  fame  (whose  letter  was  written 
before  the  institution  of  the  uniform  2^d. 
letter  rate  to  the  Colonies) — 

"  Budleigh  Salterton,  Devon. 
"  Dear  Mr.  Heuniker  Heaton, — A  foreign 
$avant  lately  sent  me  a  box  of  shells  for  my 
ideutificatiou,  as  they  are  New  Caledonian 
species.  He  is  uublishiug  a  splendid  work  on 
them.  He  paid  about  2d.  I  replaced  the 
shells  in  the  box,  reversed  the  paper,  retied  the 
string,  so  the  weight  was  the  same,and  had  to  pay 
Is.  postage,  besides  being  called  upon  to  fill  up 
and  sign  two  declarations  of  value,  contents, 
name  of  sender,  and  address  ditto  of  consignee, 
&c.,  &c.  Now,  is  not  this  too  absurd  ?  I  am  writ- 
ing to  all  m3'old  shell  correspondents  giving  them 
my  address.  I  have  paid  different  postages — 
—2^(1.,  3d.,  4d.,  5d.,  6d. ;  and,  I  think,  3^d. 
Every  other  country  seems  to  have  an  uniform 
postage  of  2id.  There  must  be  something 
rotten  in  the  state  of  England  if  we  cannot  do  the 
same.  More  power  to  your  elbow  1 — Believe 
me,  yours  faithfully, 

"  E.  L.  Layard." 

It  was  abundantly  clear,  from  what  had 
been  said,  that  it  would  require  the 
memory  of  Person  and  the  acuteness  of 
an  old  special  pleader  to  have  dealings 
with  the  Post  Office  without  infringing 
one  or  more  of  its  multitudinous  Rules. 
And  a  curious  point  was,  that  where  one 
of  these  Rules  had  an  exception,  the  ex- 
ception was  sure  to  contain  a  new  trap 
for  the  public.  The  following  instance 
would  suffice  to  show  their  insidious 
character.  Messrs.  Day  &  Co.,  21a, 
Borners  Street,  London,  W.,  wrote — 

'*  We  are  allowed  by  the  Postal  Authorities 
to  send  batches  of  letters  and  circulars  un- 
8tam[>cd  to  the  head  and  different  district  offices 
provided  that  the  postage  does  not  amount  to 
less  than  £  1 ,  and  then  they  are  stamped  in  red 
as  on  enclose<l  envelope.  The  postage  in  Eng- 
land and  everywhere  else  all  over  the  world 
being  alike  for  book  packages,  in  addressing 
from  various  lists  we  no  longer  separate  the 
foreign  from  the  English  addresses,  with  the 

Mr.  Henniker  Heaton 


lesolt  that  the  authorities  take  our  money  for 
the  postage,  stamp  our  circulars  as  paid,  and 
then  return  them  oecause  the  payment  is  not 
made  in  stamps.  If  instead  of  sending  the  cir- 
culars to  the  Post  Office  to  be  marked  as  paid 
we  put  id.  stamps  on  them,  the  same  Id.  stamps 
would  cover  them  everywhere,  so  that  in  the 
case  I  refer  to  the  stamping  of  the  foreigners 
cannot  enable  the  authorities  to  keep  any 
special  account  of  them.'* 

Messrs.  Dick  Radclyfie,  Limited,  of  128, 
High  Holbom,  W.C.,  wrote  that  the  Post 
Office  accepted  a  sum  of  money  to  stamp 
the  payment  of  postage  in  ink  on  a 
bundle  of  circulars.  The  officials  after- 
wards altered  their  minds,  and  required 
adhesive  stamps  to  be  affixed,  but 
declined  to  return  the  money  first  paid. 
A  curious  system  was  in  vogue  that  only 
circulars  for  the  United  Kingdom  could 
be  stamped  "  postage  paid."  What  was 
the  objection  to  having  this  done  for  cir- 
culars to  be  sent  abroad  ?  The  next 
communication  irresistibly  recalled  the 
story  of  the  conscientious  Scottish  inn- 
keeper who  would  only  supply  small 
glasses  of  punch  on  Sundays,  sternly 
replying  to  all  remonstrances — "  We 
dinna  sairve  large  glasses  on  the  Saw- 
bath." 

"  6,  Wedderbum  Road, 
"  Hampstead,  N.W. 
"  Dear  Sir, — The  Post  Office  is  open  all  Sunday 
for  sale  of  stamps,  &c.  I  asked  there  this 
morning  (Sunday)  for  a  packet  of  reply  post- 
cards, and  was  told  that  ordinary  ]>ost-caids 
were  sold  there  on  Sundays,  but  no  reply  post- 
cards 1  Wishing  you  success  in  your  efforts  to 
make  our  Post  Office  arrangements  more 
sensible, 

"Yours  truly, 
*'  Joseph  King.'' 

What  explanation  could  the  Postmaster 
General  offer  for  this  stupid  Regulation  ? 
He  would  now  ask,  when  would  the  Post- 
master General  issue  a  popular  Post 
Office  Guide  f  When  should  we  have 
a  Post  Offix^e  Guide  written  in  the  inte- 
rests of  the  public  ?  The  Regulations 
were  now  obviously  drawn  up  in  the 
interests  of  the  Department  as  a  collector 
of  Revenue.  The  principles  of  inter- 
pretation ordinarily  adopted  were  redu- 
cible to  two  :  (1)  Read  the  regulation  as 
unfavourably  as  possible  to  the  public  ; 
and  (2)  Never  alter  a  decision  once  pro- 
nounced. In  the  United  States  Guide 
40  pages  were  devoted  to  suggestions  to 
the  public  to  guard  them  against  error 
and  fines.  Mr.  T.  R.  Bridson,  of  Rock 
End,  Torquay,  wrote — 

**  I  have  spent  three  winters  at  Pan,  during 
which  my  solicitors  have  frequently  occasion  to 
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send  me  bj  post,  deeds,  leases,  fcc,  which  had 
Also  to  be  returned.  I  will  give  one  instance. 
A  package  weighing  11}  ounces  reached  me 
from  Liverpool  On  this  the  British  Inland, 
Postage  would  be4d. ;  the  French  Inland  Pos- 
tage fcs.  3.60,  or  a  little  under  2s.  lid. ;  total, 
Ss.  3d«  But  the  postage  charge  at  Liyerpool 
was  6s.  Thus  the  cost  of  transit  from  Dover  to 
Calais  was  Is.  9d." 

A  very  reasouable  suggestion  was,  that 
letters  should  be  received  at  the  London 
District  Offices  on  Sundays,  for  trans- 
mission by  the  evening  mails.  Letters 
posted  at  the  General  Post  Office,  the 
West  Strand  Telegraph  Office,  and  the 
yarious  railway  termini  were  so  forwarded, 
an  extra  fee  being  charged ;  and  there 
could  be  no  reason  why  residents  in 
other  parts  of  the  Metropolis,  as  well  as 
those  living  near  the  favoured  spots, 
should  not  be  similarly  accommodated,  as 
very  little  extra  labour,  of  man  or  horse, 
would  be  involved.  A  man  staying  at 
an  hotel  in  Northumberland  Avenue  had 
merely  to  walk  round  the  corner  and 
despatch  an  urgent  letter ;  whereas 
millions  of  Londoners  were  miles  away 
from  the  nearest  point  at  which  such 
letters  were  collected  fqr  despatch  on 
Sunday.  Turning  to  Northern  Australia, 
he  commended  to  the  authorities  the 
following  letter  from  Mr.  Edwin  Luxton, 
of  Port  Darwin  : — 

"  Allow  me  to  inform  you  that  in  this  part  of 
the  world  we  receive  our  goods  before  we  get 
advice  of  them.  And  as  it  is  a  great  disgrace 
to  the  British  Post  Office  that  such  a  state  of 
things  should  exist,  1  trust  you  will  pardon  me 
addressing  you  oi  the  subject,  knowing  well, 
with  everyone  else,  that  you  take  great  interest 
in  postal  matters.  The  General  Post  Office 
could  easily  make  up  a  bag  for  this  port,  and 
send  it  via  Hong  Kong  or  Singapore,  as  we  now 
have  three  lines  of  steamers  running  to  these 
ports." 

He  had  still  to  complain  that  a  series  of 
extravagant  bargains  had  been  made 
with  the  Governments  of  France  and 
Italy  respecting  the  conveyance  of  our 
mails  between  Calais  and  Brindisi. 
Under  these  agreements  we  were  paying 
about  £60,000  a  year  more  than  the 
market  price  of  the  service,  which  money 
went  as  a  kind  of  subsidy  from  British 
to  French  and  Italian  taxpayers.  Yet 
the  Post  Office  loftily  refused  even  to 
communicate  the  existing  contract  to 
Parliament.  Where  was  our  control  of 
expenditure  if  the  officials  could  render 
us  liable,  on  a  secret  contract,  for  any 
amount  they  pleased  ?  The  Postal 
Anthorities  positively  declined  to  lay  the 
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contract  on  the  Table.  He  maintained 
that  they  were  acting  illegally  in  de- 
clining to  do  so.  Next,  he  met  with  a  piece 
of  brilliantly  red-tape.  It  would  be  seen, 
from  the  official  letter  annexed,  that  a 
person  could  not  drop  an  important  letter 
into  the  bag  of  a  postman  who  had  just 
emptied  a  pillar-box.  He  must  march  to 
the  next  pillar-box  a  yard  in  front  of  the 
postman,  and  drop  in  his  letter  just  before 
the  latter  came  up.  The  actual  facts  of 
this  case  were  that  a  gentleman  asked  a 
country  postman  returning  from  his 
round  to  take  a  letter  for  him  to  the 
post  office,  as  there  was  no  messenger 
available.  Of  course,  in  view  of  the 
Regulation,  the  postman  declined  to  run 
any  risk.  He  could  not  see  why  a  post- 
man should  not  allow  his  bag  to  be  used, 
on  emergency,  as  a  collecting  receptacle 
for  letters — 


"  Childwall  Lodge,  Wavertree. 
"  Sir, — Pray  excuse  my  bringing  the  enclosed 
under  your  notice  as  a  very  energetic  Post  Office 
reformer,  to  whom  we  all  owe  much.  I  a^ked 
a  Post  Office  official  going  to  the  General  Post 
Office,  Liverpool,  to  drop  me  a  starapsd  letter 
in  the  box  there.  I  was.  perhaps,  distant  a 
short  quarter  of  a  mile.  He  said  he  could  not 
do  so.  I  drew  the  postmaster's  notice  to  the 
occurrence,  saying  that  doubtless  it  was  accord- 
ing to  some  Regulation,  and  of  course  I  in  no 
wise  blamed  the  man,  but  1  a(lde<l  I  hartlly 
thought  the  Regulation  could  be  meant  toapuly 
to  such  a  case,  and  if  it  was  so  intende:!  I 
hardly  thought  it  worthy  of  a  Department 
claiming  to  be  progressive.  His  reply  I  enclose. 
Pray  don't  trouble  yourself  to  reply  or  to  return 
the  enclosed.  I  simply  draw  your  attention  to 
a  fact,  and  beg  you  to  accept  my  apologies  for 
thus  intruding,  as  a  stranger,  upon  your  notice.  — 
Yours  truly,  Abthub  Earle." 

Here  was  the  reply  from  Mr.  J.  D.  Rich, 
Postmaster,  Liverpool,  to  the  complaint 
of  his  correspondent — 

"  Dear  Sir, — With  reference  to  your  letter  of 
the  26th  ultimo,  I  beg  leave  to  state  that  the 
postman  concerned  acted  in  strict  accordance 
with  the  Regulations  in  declining  to  take  the 
letter  which  you  offered  to  him  in  the  street  on 
Thureday  last.  The  Rule  on  the  subject  is  as 
follows  : — *  A  postman  is  forbidden  on  pain  of 
dismissal  to  carry  or  deliver,  either  singly  or  in 
parcels,  ordinary  letters  of  any  kind,  whether 
stamped  or  unstamped,  which  have  not  been 
regularly  posted.* — I  am,  dear  Sir,  yours  faith- 
fully, J.  D.  Rich,  Postmaster." 

He  had  long  been  impressed  with  the 
necessity  of  adopting  some  means  of  pre- 
venting the  numerous  thefts  from  pillar- 
boxes  and  letter-boxes.  Somemeclianical 
check  for  this  purpose  was  required. 
Such  a  contrivance,  of  simple  yet 
effectual  construction,  had   been    shown 
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him  by  Mr.  Wilberforce,  aod  a  Becond 
inveDtiou  of  tlie  kiud  had  also  been 
brought  to  his  uotice.  The  Post  Office 
had  refused  to  make  a  trial  of  either. 
He  commcDded  to  the  PostmMter  Gene- 
ral another  suggestion  on  the  subject  of 
the  trouble  aud  delay  so  often  ozpe- 
rieuccd  iu  the  registration  of  hirthti  aud 
deaths.  A  corrcapondeut  scut  a  sugges- 
tion, which  waawellworthy  of  couflidera- 
tion.  Humanity  dictated  that  we  should 
reader  the  duty  of  rcgisterieg  a  death  as 
easy  as  possible  to  the  relatives  of  the 
deceased.  His  correspondent  wrote— 
"  Town  Hall,  Cliorlton-upon- Med  lock, 
"  MnncheeWr. 

"  Sir,— Your  Bucceas  and  efforts  for  further 
facilities  for  thu  public  lead  mc  to  aslt  your 
assistance  for  the  iiurpose  of  throwing  open  the 
post  olScCR  of  the  Kingiiom  for  the  Registration 
of  Birtlis  and  Dcntha.  The  present  svstem  in 
out  nf  <ialc,  ami  costs  £80,000  a  year,  wliich 
might  be  saved.  It  is  monatrous  that  the  occu- 
piers of  country  ilintricts  should  have  to  walk  10 
or  20  miles  to  register  a  birth  or  death,  when  this 
State  liutj  might  bo  performed  in  five  minutes 
at  the  village  post  office.  To  say  nothing  of 
the  great  inconvenience,  waste  of  time  and 
money  to  the  public,  it  is  very  uuirise  to  im- 
pose delay  of  Interment  in  cases  of  infection,  or 
where,  as  in  the  labourer's  cottage,  accommoda- 
tion for  the  living  is  restrieteil.  Can  jou  help 
in  this  desirable  reform  ? — Yours,  &c., 

"G,  Bbnmbtt." 
There  were  a  number  of  other  sugges- 
tions to  be  considered.  He  could  not 
hope  to  see  all  these  reEonas  carried  out 
by  the  Voatnl  Authorities,  and  he  there- 
fore, lis  a  moans  of  solviug  the  difficulty, 
advocated  the  passing  of  the  following 
Motion  : — 

"To  call  attention  to  the  friction,  obstacles, 
and  delays  invariably  attending  any  effort  lo 
ptoeiue  the  acceptance  by  the  Postal  and  Tele- 
naiih  Authorities  of  reforms,  or  changes  in 
uieir  rules  and  methods,  called  for  in  the  public 
interest  -,  and  to  move,  That  there  be  established 
a  Postal  nini  TeleRrophie  Consultative  Commit- 
tee, similar  to  that  existing  in  France  calleil 
'  La  Commission  Consultative  dcs  Postes  ct  des 
Tilcgmphc.1,'  to  consist,  na  i[i  France,  of  28 
Members,  selected  from  the  Members  of  both 
Houses  of  Parliament,  Presidents  of  Chambers 
of  Commerce,  Chairmen  of  Railway  Companies, 
anil  representatives  of  the  jirincilial  commercial, 
indnstrial,  an<l  social  bcliea,  the  Postmaster 
Qcueral  to  he  President  of  such  Committee. 
That  It  be  the  duty  of  such  Committee  to  invite, 
consider,  and  rc|B)rt  upon  suj^cstions  for  the 
improvement  of  the  Postal  and  Telegraphic 
Bervicoa." 

In  conclusion,  he  should  like  to  sum 
up  briefly  the  chief  reforms  and  improve- 
ments of  the  Postal  and  Telegraph 
Services  for  which  the  public  was  waiting. 
He  would  do  this  by  ouumerating  the 
Mr.  Henniker  Healon 


various  subjects  to  which  the  F 
General  should  devote  his  special  atten- 
tion-    They  were  as  follows  : — 


afBxM,  Rs  in  other  c( 

"3.  That  the  'foreign'  postcaitl  shonld  be 
restored  to  its  former  dimeasiODs. 

■'  i.  That  letter-boxes  shonld  be  attached  to 
all  through  trains. 

"  G,  T^t  the  rale  against  the  use  of  diacarded 
printed  napers  tor  newspaper  covers  should  be 


abolished. 

"6.  That  postn 
allow  mail-matter 


1  should   be  authorised  t 


be  dropped  into  their  bus. 
T.  That  excessive  '  porterage '  charges  for 
telegrams  should  be  abolished  or  greatly  reduced. 

"8.  That  Id.  should  be  charged  on  the 
receipt  given  fur  a  telegram. 

"  9.  That  conventional  terms  and  phrases  of 
courtesy  in  circulars,  statemenU  of  account,  Ac, 
should  not  be  taken  to  be  'of  the  nature  of* 
letter.' 

"  10.  That  the  charges  tor  telegraphic  mon«y 
orders  should  be  reduced. 

"II.  That  an  'Agricultural  Parcel  Pott' 
should  be  established,  at  special  low  rates, 
for-dairy  produce,  poultry,  vegetables,  fruit, 
&c. 

"12.  That  where  a  post  office  is  at  present 
open  on  Sunday  all  articles  sold  there  on  week 
days  shall  be  obtainable  during  the  hours  of 
business  on  Sunday. 

"13.  That  the  rules  requiring  a  registered 
newspaper  to  be  publighed  at  inten-als  not  cx- 
ceeiling  seven  days,  and  to  contain  a  certain 
proportion  of  news  and  articles  of  a  particular 
character,  shall  be  abolished. 

"14,  That  postal  officials  shall  undertake  the 
registration  of  births  and  deaths. 

"  IS.  That  the  tariff  of  charges  for  the  trans- 
mission of  telegrams  shall  be  purged  ot  such 
anomalies  as  I  have  ex|ioBed. 

"  IB.  That  any  written  or  primed  Or  type- 
written matter  which  merely  states  the  price, 
size,  or  place  of  publication  of  a  newspaper 
shall  be  allowed  to  appear  on  tha  cover  ot  such 
newspaper. 

"IT,  That  the  fine  for  insufficient  postage 
should  not  eicecil  the  deficiency. 

"18.  That  the  Express  Letter  Service  ebonid 
be  aimplilied  ;  and  that  'Express'  envelopes 
should  be  sol<I,  which  may  be  posted  in  any 
pillar  box  by  day  or  night. 

"\9.  That  the  minimum  charge  for  the 
sample  post  should  be  jd.  (for  2  ois.) 

"  20.  That  the  charge  for  the  registration  of 
s  letter  should  not  exceed  Id. 

"21.  That  more  postal  and  telegraph  offices, 
and  more  frequent  collections  and  deliveries, 
should  be  proviiled  in  country  districts. 

"  22.  That  letters  aildreesed  to  the  Colonies 
or  foreign  countries  should  be  stamjied  in 
batches  on  payment  of  the  postage,  withont 
the  neccEwity  of  affixing  adhesive  stamps. 

"2^.  That  postcards  and  stamped  envelopes 
should  be  sold,  as  in  other  countries,  at  the  face, 

24,  That  the  Parcel  Post  Service  in  the 
country  towns  shonld  be  improved  and  acoele- 
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nted,  and  tho  cha^e  for  short  dl*taDce8  re-' 

"25.  That   Poat&l   Onlen  altould  be  (reelf 
*    ■"        t  a  moderate  comminioQ,   be- 


"36,  That  the  commiuton  on  poMal  orders 
nhoitld  be  reckoneil  on  the  total  amount  pnr- 
chased,  anil  not  calculated  at  bo  mncli  for  each 

"  27.  That  in  the  carriage  or  out^ing  maih 
the  most  direct  routes    and   iwUtest  st 
ships  should  be  employed. 

-'20.  That  the  parcel  rates  to  the  Colonies 
shonUl  be  reduced. 

■'29.  That  the  commission  on  foreign  and 
colonial  mone;  orders  should  be  reduceii. 

"  30.  That  monej  onlers  should  be  obtainable 
At  an;  time  when  a  post  office  ia  open. 

■'31.  Thjit  itslioulillje  permissible  to  trim  the 
clgcs  of  a  pontcard  so  as  to  allow  of  its  being 
enclosed  in  an  envelope. 

"  32.  That  the  chief  office  in  each  district 
should  be  open  until  the  latest  possible  moment 
tor  the  receipt  of  letters  with  an  extra  fee  on 
Sunday. 

-■  !<3.  That  the  wording  of  the  Bc^lation  as 
to  inserting  the  name  of  the  page  in  a  postal 
oriler  shall  be  auieudeil  so  as  to  make  it  clear 
that  the  name  of  a  firm  or  company  naay  be  so 
inserted. 

■■3*.  That  the  '  mandat-oarte '  system  of 
Switxcrland  shall  be  substituted  for  the  inland 
postal  order  sjstem,  the  muney  being  delivered 
with  the  '  manilat '  at  the  payee's  residence. 

"35.  That  naturalists'  apecimecs  shall  be 
conreyecl  through  the  post  at  a  nominal  rate. 

"  "'!.  That  the  hour  of  collection  should  be 


espondi 

-'  37.  That  when  a  Diiatake  is  made  in  tele- 
graphing a  wonl,  that  word  only,  and  not  the 
^Dlire  message,  shall  be  repeated. 

"38.  That  it  shall  be  permiasible  to  cut  out 
embossed  stamps  and  use  them  for  postage. 

■'39.  That  the  Post  OfHce  arrangements  with 
the  Railway  Companies  should  be  revised. 

"40.  That  the  charges  on  telegraphic  money 
orders  should  be  reduced,  and  the  money  sent 
with  the  order. 

"41.  That  the  charge  for  a  priTftte  boi  at 
any  Post  Office  should  be  £1  Is. 

'■  ■".   That  the  '  Cash  on  Delivery'    system 


Jicler  which  the 


should  be  introduced. 

>'  43.  That  the  arrangeou 
French  and  Italian  Qo»ernments  pocket  k 
£60,000  a  year,  over  and  above  the  actual  cost 
of  transit,  for  the  conveyance  of  British  mails 
between  Dover  and  Calais  shall  be  t^viaed,  and 
the  conttact  sabmitted  to  Parliament. 

"  44.  That  Imperial  Penny  Postage  should  be 
instituted  from  the  United  Kingdom  to  the 
Colonies. 

"46.  That  our  Government  should  propose 
the  employment  of  an  International  stamp  for 
transmitting  mail-matter  or  small  sums  of 
money,  and  should  keep  on  sale  the  chief 
foreign  and  colonial  stamps. 

"46.  That  all  Post  Office  expenditure  for 
sites  and  permanent  improvements  should  be 
carried  to  a  capital  account,  and  apread  over 
MTOral  years,  instead   of   being   defrayed  out 
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"  47.  That  privately-printed  postcards  should 
be  stamped  at  coat  price. 

"  48.  That  '  query '  postcards  (for  question 
and  answer  on  one  card)  and  letleiMnrdsshoald 
be  introduced. 

"49.  That  one-guinea  poetal  orders  should  he 
supplied. 

"  60.  That  the  Continental  system  should  be 
Introduced  of  placiug  a  locked  box  in  each 
postal  pillar,  with  a  perforation  adjusted  to 
that  in  the  pillar,  so  that  the  postman  has 
only  to  collect  the  boxes,  and  cannot  touch  the 
letters. 

"61.  That  '  cartea-t^lSgrammea '  ahould  be 
introduced  (i.e.,  correspondence  should  be 
transmitted  from  one  part  of  a  city  to  another 
through  pneunatic  tabesl. 

"  52.  'That  the  Post  Office  accounts  should  be 
kept  in  a  businesslike  manner,  and  that  tall 
and  clear  eatimatea  for  all  expenditure,  with- 
out exception,  should  be  submitted  annually 
to  Parliament. 

"  53.  That  fall  accounts  should  be  annually 
published  of  foreign  and  Colonial  correspond- 

"  54.  That  legistered  Benefit  Societies  should 
be  permitteil  to  open  current  accounts  at  the 
Post  Office  Savings  Banks. 

"BS.  That  the  names  and  addresses  (not 
exceeding  eight  wonis  in  all)  of  the  sender  and 
addressee  of  a  telegram  and  all  compound  names 
should  be  transmitted  free. 

"  56.  That  the  right  to  advertise  on  the  backs 

of    the  3OO,00O,00U  telegram  forma   annually 

consumed  should  be  sold,  the  money  so  raised  to 

be  devoteil  to  increaaing  the  salaries  of  postal 

te'egraph  officials. 

67.  That  direct  cable  communicationshonld 
be  established  between  Dover  and  Calais. 

That  telegrams  should  be  sent  to  France, 
ta,  Holland,  and  Germany  for  Id.  per 
o  the  re«t  of  the '  Uuropean  system '  and 
to  Egypt,  India,  Pemia,  and  the  Straits  Settle- 
ments for  &l.  a  word,  and  to  the  countries  in 
the    '  Extra    European  system '     for    Is.    per 

"59.  That  the  Ooverament  should,  either 
from  Ita  own  resources,  or  in  concert  with  the 
Indian  and  Australian  Oovemments,  purchase 
(he  existing  cable  system  of  the  Eastern  Tele* 
rapb,  the  Kastem  Extension,  and  the  Indo- 
uropean  Companies,  and  the  allied  associa- 
ons,  and  lay  auch  additional  cables  as  may  be 
required,  in  order  to  provideacheiq)  cable  service 
for  the  Empire. 

"  60.  That  the  minimum  number  of  copies 
produced  in  imitation  of  typewriting,  and  trans- 
missible at  the  book  post  or  circular  rate,  shall 
be  rednoeii  from  20  to  4. 

"  61.  That  the  weight  of  a  letter  carried  to 
India,  Australia,  and  the  Colonies  generally, 
should  be  increased  to  one  ounce  for  a  singlo 

Ur.  J.  BURNS  (Battersea)  said,  he 
regretted,  itt  this  stage  of  the  EBtimatea, 

have  to  trouble  the  House  with  a  few 
remarks  u^ton  the  mail  cart  service  of  the 
Post  Office.  He  must  aaj  that  the  Post- 
master General  and  the  Government 
were  to  be  cougratulated  on  having  con- 
ceded the  right  of  meeting  and  the  right 
3  T 
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of  combination.  He  also  commended  the 
Department  for  having  restricted  over- 
time,  and  for  having  restored  the  men 
who  engaged  in  a  strike  some  three  years 
ago.  They  had  been  told  that  a  large 
sum  had  been  added  in  the  last  few 
months  by  reason  of  higher  wages,  but 
he  would  like  to  point  out  that  that  in- 
crease did  not  arise  from  an  increase 
of  the  wages  of  individual  post- 
men and  officials.  He  would  remind  the 
hon.  Gentleman  who  had  just  sat  down 
that  the  increase  in  the  expense  of  the 
Post  Office  was  mainly  due  to  the  addi- 
tions which  had  been  made  to  the  various 
staffs.  He  was  afraid  that  some  of  the 
money  had  gone  to  officials  who  received 
over  £300  a  year  instead  of  to  the  post- 
men and  the  lower  grade  employes  who 
were  in  receipt  of  less  than  £100  a  year. 
He  desired  to  raise  a  question  as  to  whe- 
ther the  Government  should  in  future  place 
the  carriage  of  mails  by  road  in  the  hands 
of  a  contractor  instead  of  doing  this  work 
by  the  direct  employment  of  men  who 
should  be,  like  postmen,  the  directly  paid 
officials  of  the  Postmaster  General. 
Every  London  Member  would  agree  with 
his  criticism  of  the  dirty  and  scandalous 
condition  of  the  mail  carts  in  London, 
and  to  criticise  the  condition  of  the  mail 
cart  service  in  London  he  must  deal  partly 
with  a  firm.  One  of  the  firms  was  that 
of  Macnamara.  This  firm  in  1887  was 
in  a  very  bad  condition.  The  horses  were 
overworked,  the  harness  was  dirty,  the 
men  were  overworked  and  underpaid, 
and  the  vehicles  were  in  a  ramshackle 
and  shameful  condition.  In  1877  a  com- 
pany was  formed  to  take  over  the  busi- 
ness of  the  firm  of  Macnamara.  The 
vendors  of  that  company  got  £64,000 
for  the  good- will  of  the  particular  busi- 
ness, besides  £50,000  they  received  in 
exchange  for  it  as  a  going  concern. 
The  capital  of  the  firm  was  watered 
very  much.  It  was  over-capitalised,  and 
the  result  of  that  was  that  the  men  had 
to  work  scandalously  long  hours  and 
received  very  low  wages  indeed.  The 
Postmaster  General  himself  had  ad- 
mitted that  the  men  worked  12| 
hours  per  day,  but  the  men  main- 
tained that  they  frequently  had  to 
work  14,  15,  and  16  hours  a  day.  In  a 
private  Report  of  one  of  the  Manager 
Directors  of  the  company  it  was  stated 
that  the  horses  were  not  in  a  good  work- 
ing  condition,  and   that  one-twelfth  of 
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j'them  onght  to  be  sold  at  once  and  re- 
placed by  new  ones. 

Mr.  a.  MOBLEY  :  What  was  the 
date  of  that  Report  ? 

Mb.  J.  BURNS  :  August,  1892. 
The  same  condition  of  things  prevailed 
at  the  present  time  as  he  was  told  by  the 
men  who  drove  the  horses,  and  who, 
with  all  respect,  knew  more  about  the 
matter  than  the  Postmaster  General  or 
the  permanent  officials  of  the  Post 
Office.  This  was  a  record  of  the  horses 
which  either  died  or  were  killed  or 
sold  as  worn  out  through  overwork. 
During  the  year  ending  June,  1889,  40 
per  cent,  of  the  stud ;  in  1890,  27  per 
cent;  in  1891,  18  per  cent.;  1892,  35 
per  cent.  The  heavy  mortality  for  the 
year  ending  June,  1889,  was  explained 
in  this  way.  It  was  stated  that  during 
the  year  then  the  horses  were  over- 
worked and  underfed  in  order  to  show  a 
good  return  in  the  first  year's  working. 
In  fact,  the  business  generally  was 
starved.  The  Government  made  a  con- 
siderable profit  out  of  the  Post  Office^ 
and  they  ought  not  to  allow  work  to  be 
done  by  contractors  who  cruelly  over- 
worked their  horses  and  underpaid  their 
men  to  a  disgraceful  extent.  That  House 
ought  to  prevent  these  abuses,  and  they 
ought  to  prevent  a  Government  Depart- 
ment being  used  for  Stock  Exchange 
manipulation  to  an  extent  that  was 
known  to  every  man  on  the  Stock 
Exchange  and  outside  of  it.  That  was 
a  condition  of  things  that  the  House 
ought  under  no  circumstances  to  tolerate, 
and  he  appealed  to  the  Postmaster 
General  whether  he  could  not  arrange, 
between  now  and  the  expiration  of 
Macnamara's  contract,  to  follow  the  ex- 
ample of  other  Government  Departments 
and  every  Local  Authority  throughout 
Great  Britain.  They  found  the  horses  in 
the  Army  well  cared  for,  fed,  stableil,  and 
groomed.  There  they  had  the  direct 
employment  of  horses  and  the  direct  em- 
ployment of  men  looking  after  them  with 
advantage  to  the  State,  and  without 
cruelty  to  the  animals.  If  Artillery  and 
Cavalry  horses  could  be  kept  for  the 
service  of  the  State  for  drawing  guns,  he 
did  not  for  the  life  of  him  see  why  direct 
employment  should  not  be  insisted  upon 
for  the  permanent  work  of  drawing 
letters  and  mails  for  the  Post  Office  along 
the  roads  to  the  railway  stations.  There 
was  no  doubt  that  in  London   between 
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now  and  the  next  five  or  six  years  thej 
were  going  to  see  a  considerable  increase 
in  the  number  of  deserving  nnemplojed. 
Contract  labour  always  meant  working 
overtime,  low  rates  of  wages,  and  a  re- 
striction of  the  area  of  employment,  but 
by  direct  labour  there  was  a  stopping  of 
overtime  and  a  better  distribution  of 
labour  employment  being  provided  for  a 
greater  number  of  men.  He  urged  the 
Postmaster  General  to  terminate  the  con- 
tract system  as  soon  as  possible,  to  have 
depots  and  stables  in  different  parts  of 
London,  and  well-equipped  vehicles.  As 
an  iustance  of  the  success  attending  the 
system  of  direct  employment  he  alluded 
to  the  Weights  and  Measures  Depart- 
ment of  the  London  County  Council,where 
the  horses  and  vehicles  were  in  excellent 
condition  and  the  men  employed  con- 
tented. Turning  to  another  point,  he 
suggested  that  when  supernumeraries 
were  required  at  Christmas  and  New 
Year  time,  and  at  other  busy  seasons,  the 
Postmaster  General  should  not  employ 
for  that  purpose  sergeants  and  Inspectors 
of  police  and  other  persons  in  receipt  of 
high  wages  or  pensions  to  the  exclusion 
of  deserving  unemployed  men.  He  ap- 
pealed to  the  Postmaster  General  to  put 
a  stop  to  the  contract  system,  and  to 
take  over  the  whole  system  of  direct  em- 
ployment as  soon  as  possible. 

•Mr.  a.  MORLEY  sympathised  with 
the  hon.  Member  in  regard  to  many  of  the 
facts  hd  had  mentioned.  With  reference 
to  the  question  of  contract  versus  direct 
employment,  he  would  take  care  that  the 
matter  should  be  most  carefully  con- 
sidered. He  did  not  think,  however, 
that  allegations  of  cruelty  to  horses  could 
be  made  against  the  Post  Office.  He 
would  take  care  that  the  matter  was 
investigated.  He  had  paid  a  surprise 
visit  to  the  stables  at  the  end  of  June  or 
in  the  beginning  of  July,  and  did  not 
think  that  the  condition  of  the  horses 
bore  out  the  statements  of  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber, which  he  had  quoted  from  a  Report 
made  a  year  ago.  With  regard  to  the 
drivers  of  the  mail  vans,  he  would  inquire 
into  the  question  of  the  hours  of  work, 
but  it  was  only  fair  to  state  that  the 
men  had  not  the  heavy  work  in  loading 
and  unloading  to  which  other  carmen, 
such  as  Pickford's,  were  subject.  It 
was  very  easy  employment,  and,  though 
the  hours  seemed  long,  it  could  not  be 
snggested  that  those  hours  were  fully 
employed  in  actual  driving  all  the  time. 


for  the  men  had  several  hours  for  rest. 
With  regard  to  the  County  Council 
Weights  and  Measures  Department,  he 
thought  that  the  County  Council  could 
exercise  a  greater  control  in  that  sort  of 
work  than  a  great  Government  Depart- 
ment like  the  Post  Office.  As  to  the 
suggestion  of  the  hon.  Gentleman  that 
the  Post  Office  should  take  the  Mail  Van 
Service  under  its  direct  control,  he  con- 
fessed he  had  serious  misgiving  about 
adding  a  new  Department,  with  a  large 
staff  of  officials,  to  the  present  enormous 
staff  of  over  130,000  persons  in  the  Postal 
Service.  But  he  promised  that  the  ques- 
tion should  be  fairly  considered,  with  a 
view  of  seeing  whether  the  evUs  com- 
plained of  in  the  present  system  could  be 
remedied,  or,  if  not,  whether  the  Govern- 
ment could  take  the  matter  over  them- 
selves. He  agreed  that  supernumerary 
appointments  at  Christmas  and  New 
Year  time,  and  other  busy  seasons,  ought 
to  be  given  as  much  as  possible  to  those 
whom  it  would  really  benefit  as  not 
having  regular  employment,  provided 
only  that  a  proper  class  of  men  could 
be  obtained  for  the  work,  and  he  had 
already  made  arrangements  for  the  ap- 
pointment of  such  men.  The  hon.  Member 
for  Canterbury  began  his  speech  by 
making  a  statement  which  was  wholly 
and  absolutely  devoid  of  foundation. 
He  said  that  an  increased  amount  of 
£600,000  had  been  paid  in  salaries 
during  the  past  year.  That  was  an  ex- 
aggeration of  about  30  per  cent. 

Mr.  HENNIKER  HEATON  :  I 
read  the  exact  words  of  the  Secretary  to 
the  Treasury,  who  stated  that,  taking  the 
three  Postal  Services  together,  it  was  to 
be  remarked  that  there  was  an  increase 
of  £614,000,  and  that  a  great  portion  of 
this  increase  was  for  salaries. 

•Mr.  a.  MORLEY  said,  the  hon. 
Member  attributed  the  increase  to  salaries^ 
meaning  increase  in  salaries.  It  was 
nothing  whatever  of  the  kind.  There 
had  been  no  increase  of  salaries  during 
the  past  year.  There  had,  indeed,  been  an 
increased  amount  paid  in  salaries,  but  that 
was  because  the  staff  was  constantly  in- 
creasing, owing  to  the  fact  that  the 
House  of  Conmions,  and  the  public,  and 
the  hon.  Member  himself  were  constantly 
pressing  the  Post  Office  to  give  increased 
facilities  and  advantages,  which  neces- 
sarily meant  an  increased  cost.  In  no 
single  case  had  there  b6en  an  increase  of 
charge  or  salary,  except  the  automatic 
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increase  of  the  scale  saDCtiooed  by  Mr. 
Raikes  and  his  successor  some  years  ago. 
The  hon.  Member  said  he  was  going  to 
take  a  strong  stand  against  this  shame- 
less and  outrageous  expenditure  of  the 
Post  Office,  and  yet  upon  the  Telegraph 
Vote  and  Post  Office  Vote  the  hon. 
Member  had  made  certain  proposals, 
almost  every  one  of  which  would  mean 
an  increased  expenditure  upon  the  Postal 
Vote.  The  hon.  Member  had  made 
11  proposals,  and  of  these  no  fewer 
than  nine,  if  adopted,  would  lead  to  an 
increased  expenditure.  The  hon.  Mem- 
ber talked  of  the  charge  for  registered 
letters  being  too  great,  but  the  Post 
Office  received  less  for  them  than  the 
registered  letters  cost.  He  hopeil  that 
in  future  the  hou.  Member  would  stand 
by  the  Postmaster  General  in  resisting 
demands  for  the  increase  of  expenditure 
over  revenue,  unless  there  was  a  good 
case  for  it.  With  regard  to  establishing 
a  Parcel  Post  between  this  country  and 
the  United  States,  the  hon.  Member  was 
quite  wrong  in  thinking  that  there  had 
been  any  difficulty  raised  on  the  part  of 
this  country.  Frecjuent  communications 
had  been  made  through  the  Foreign 
Office  to  the  United  States  Government 
with  regard  to  a  Parcel  Post,  but  he 
was  informed  that  in  America  there  were 
large  corporations  and  companies  which 
carried  parcels,  and  they  had  been  too 
strong  for  the  Post  Office  to  deal  with 
them  in  the  matter  of. a  Parcel  Post. 
He  knew  that  the  Post  Office  at  New 
York  was  anxious  to  see  a  Parcel  Post 
between  the  Uniteil  States  and  Great 
Britain,  and  he  hoped,  with  the  change 
of  Government  which  had  taken  place,  that 
a  better  state  of  things  might  be  brought 
about.  He  was  in  communication  with 
the  American  Post  Office  now,  through 
the  Foreign  Office,  and  he  hoped  terms 
would  be  arranged  on  the  subject.  With 
regard  to  the  question  of  the  re-direction 
of  postcards,  circulars,  and  newspapers, 
that  was  a  matter  which  was  carefully 
considered  by  the  late  Government,  who 
came  to  the  conclusion  that  they  could  not 
further  extend  the  principle,  and  the 
more  he  looked  at  the  matter  the  more 
satisfied  was  he  that  that  decision  was  a 
right  decision.  The  hon.  Member  for 
Canterbury  seemed  to  think  that  the 
Post  Office  was  averse  to  improvement,  but 
there  was  no  foundation  whatever  for  the 
suspicion.     The  heads  of  the  Department 
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and  the  officers  generally  were  anxious 
to  bring  about  improvements  wheneyer 
they  could,  and  he  believed  they  were 
thoroughly  prepared  to  do  their  very  best 
to  meet  the  increasing  needs  of  postal 
communication. 

Mr.  CONYBEARE  (Cornwall, 
Camborne)  asked  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man to  consider  whether  it  would  not  be 
possible  to  extend  the  limits  of  size  at 
present  laid  down  with  reference  to 
.samples,  drawings,  plans,  &c.  allowed  to 
.  be  sent  through  the  post  ?  It  would  be  a 
great  convenience  to  architects  and  others 
if  they  could  send  sections,  plans,  and 
drawings  through  the  post,  but  owing  to 
the  present  restrictions  as  to  size  they 
were  unable  to  do  so. 

Mk.  a.  MORLEY  said,  he  had  heard 
no  complaints  on  this  subject,  but  he 
would  inquire  into  it. 

Resolution  agreed  to. 

WIXE  AND  BEERHOUSE  ACTS  AMENDMENT 

BILL. 

On  Motion  of  Mr.  Herbert  Lewis,  Bill  to 
amend  the  Law  relating  to  the  Licensing  of 
Beerhouses  and  places  for  the  sale  of  Cider  and 
Wine  by  retail  in  England  and  Wales,  ordered 
to  be  brought  in  by  Mr.  Herbert  Lewis,  Mr. 
Crosfield,  Mr.  Snai)e,  and  Mr,  Herbert  Roberts. 

Bill  presented,  and  read  first  time.    [Bill  462.] 

WAYS   AND   MEANS. 
CONSOLIDATED    FUND    (APPROPRIATION) 

BILL. 

Resolution  [18th  September]  reported, 

**  That,  towards  making  good  the  Supply 
granted  to  Her  Majesty  for  the  service  of  the 
year  ending  on  the  3l8t  day  of  March  1894,  the 
sum  of  £2(>,449,207  be  granteti  out  of  the  Con- 
solidated Fund  of  the  United  Kingdom."' 

Resolution  agreed  to. 

Bill  onlered  to  be  brought  in  by  Mr.  Mellor, 
Mr.  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  and  Sir  John 
Hibbert. 

Bill  presented,  and  read  first  time. 

COMPANIES  (CERTIFICATE    OF    INCOR- 
PORATION) BILL  [Zorrf*].— (No.   236.) 
Order  for  Second  Reading  read,  and 

discharged. 

Bill  withdrawn. 

COMPANIES  (WINDING-UP)  BILL  [Zorrf*]. 

Read  a  second  time,  and  committed 
for  To-morrow. 

House  adjoomed  at  Eleven  o'clock. 
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QUESTIONS. 


LOCAL  TAXATION  IN  URBAN 
DISTRICTS. 

Mr.  H.  L AWSON  (Gloucester,  Ciren- 
cester) :  I  beg  to  ask  the  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer  whether  he  is  sware 
that  a  vast  tnaas  of  evidence  upon  the 
incidence  of  local  taxation  in  urban  dis- 
tricts, together  with  various  plans  for  its 
readjustment,  is  contained  m  the  Reports 
of  the  Select  Committee  on  Town  Hold- 
ings, 1886-91  ;  whether  he  is  aware 
that  the  London  Count;  Council  have 
adopted  and  recommended  several  plani. 
for  making  the  owners  of  ground  values 
contribute  towards  the  rates  levied  for 
permanent  expenditure  upon  street  im- 
provements, open  spaces,  main  drainage, 
and  other  like  objects ;  and  whether  the 
Government  will  consider  the  ex- 
pediency of  appointing  a  small  Com- 
mission, similar  to  that  now  appointed 
for  the  unification  of  the  Countj  and 
City  of  London,  with  ins  true  tioos  to 
consider  and  report  what  is  the  best 
way  of  making  the  owners  of  ground 
values  contribute  their  fair  share  towards 
local  taxation  ?  I  should  also  like  to 
ask  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  whether  he 
is  aware  that,  according  to  the  Reports 
of  the  Local  Government  Board,  urban 
rates  have  increased  and  are  increasing 
at  an  enormous  ratio  year  by  year  ? 

The  CHANCELLOR  or  the  EX- 
CHEQUER (Sir  W.  Harcocbt,  Derby) 
aaidf  that  the  subject  referred  to  in  the 
hon.  Member's  question  was  well  worthy 
of  consideration,  but  he  was  not  able  to 
make  any  statement  upon  the  subject  at 
present. 

THE  FEVER  HOSPITAL  AT  H0DN8L0W. 
Mb.  J.  BURNS  (Battersea)  :  I  beg  to 
ask  the  President  of  the  Local  Govern- 
ment Board  whether,  considering  the 
allegations  that  are  being  made  in  the 
Press  about  the  unsanitary  condition, 
overcrowding,  and  general  maladministra- 
tion of  the  Fever  Hospital  at  HoudsIow, 
VOL.  XVII.    [fourth  series.] 


the  Local  Government  Board  will  at  once 
institute  an  inquiry  ? 

TnE  SECRETARY  to  the  LOCAL 
GOVERNMENT  BOARD  (Sir  W. 
Foster,  Derby,  Ilkeston)  said,  the  Local 
Government  Board  hod  brougliC  under 
heir  attention  the  allegations  which 
.ppeared  in  the  Press  with  respect  to  the 
sanitary  condition  and  administration  of 
the  hospital  at  Hounslow  belonging  to 
the  Heston  and  Isleworth  Local  Board ; 
and  on  the  8tb  instant  the  Board  addressed 
a  letter  to  the  Local  Authority  asking  for 
their  observations  on  these  allegations, 
and  a  Report  by  the  Me<lical  OfGcer  of 
Health  giving  full  information  as  to  the 
facts  with  regard  to  the  condition  of  the 
hospital,  the  number  of  patients  admitted, 
and  the  officers  and  servants  of  the 
hospital.  The  Board  have  not,  however, 
received  any  reply  to  that  communica- 
tion, and  they  have  arranged  for  a 
Medical  Inspector  at  ouce  to  visit  the 
hospital  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining 
the  facts. 

Mr.  J.  BURNS  :  May  I  supplement 
my  question  by  asking  whether  the  reason 
why  no  reply  has  been  received  from  the 
Local  Board  is  that,  notwithstanding  the 
serious  condition  of  things,  the  Local 
Board  have  adjourned  for  their  holidays, 
leaving  illness,  infection,  and  death  behind 
tbem? 

Sir  W.  FOSTER  :  I  have  no  informa- 
tion  as  to  the  adjournment  of  the  Local 
Board  for  the  holidays;  but,  even  if  that 
were  so,  it  would  make  no  difference  to 
the  action  of  the  Local  Board  in  securing 
a  prompt  remedy  for  any  unsatisfactory 
conditions  connected  with  the  hospital  tn 
question. 

MAOrSTBATBS  IN   IRELAND. 

Mr.  butcher  (York)  t  I  lieg  to  ask 
the  Chief  Secretary  to  theLord  Lieutenant 
of  Ireland  what  is  the  number  of  licensed 
victuallers  who  have  been  appointed  to 
hold  the  Commission  of  the  Peace  in 
boroughs  in  Ireland  since  the  present 
Government  came  into  Office  ? 

The  CHIEF  SECRETARY  fob 
IRELAND  (Mr.  J.  Morlet,  New- 
castle-upon-Tyne) :  I  must  ask  the  hon. 
Gentleman  to  postpone  his  question. 

Mr.  SEXTON  (Kerry,  N.)  :  Per- 
haps the  right  hon.  Gentleman  will,  at 
the  same  time,  any  how  many  such 
Magistrates  were  on  the  Commission 
3  U 
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before  the  present    Goyernment    came 
into  Office  ? 

Mr.  J.  MORLEY  :  I  wiU  endeavour 
to  do  that. 

PROSECUTIONS  IN  SLIGO. 

Mr.  sexton  asked  the  Chief  Secre- 
tary for  Ireland  whether  the  proe^ecutions 
which  had  been  instituted  in  Sligo  had 
been  undertaken  at  the  instance  of  the 
Goyemment  ? 

Mr.  J.  MORLEY  :  I  may  say  that 
instructions  were  yesterday  sent  that  the 
whole  proceedings  should  be  at  least 
postponed  for  a  certain  time. 

ORDERS    OF    THE   DAY. 


CONSOLIDATED  FUND  (APPROPRIA- 
TION)  BILL. 

SECOND    READING. 

Order  for  Second  Reading  read. 
THE  COAL  STRIKE  RIOTS. 
•Mr.  J.  LOWTHER  (Kent,  Thanet) 
said,  he  would  take  this  opportunity  of 
drawing  the  attention  of  the  House  to 
matters  connected  with  the  recent  dis- 
turbances which  had  occurred  in  various 
parts  of  the  country,  arising  out  of  the 
labour  troubles  which  were  prevailing  at 
the  present  time.  At  the  outset  he 
desired  to  say  that  he  did  not  in  any  way 
desire  to  convert  this  into  a  Party 
question,  or  to  make  any  attack  what- 
ever upon  the  Home  Secretary,  or  upon 
any  Member  of  the  Government.  It 
would  be  his  duty,  in  the  few  remarks  he 
had  to  offer,  to  deal  with  matters  for 
which  the  right  bou.  Gentleman  was 
responsible,  and  duties  for  which  pro- 
vision was  made  by  the  Votes  contained 
in  the  Bill  ;  but  he  was  happy  to  thiuk 
that  matters  as  grave  as  those  to  which 
he  now  desired  to  call  attention  could  le 
approached  without  being  in  any  way 
associated  with  Party  controversy.  He 
was  bound  to  sav  that  if  it  was  his  desire, 
which  certainly  it  was  not,  to  introduce 
any  Party  element,  he  did  not  think, 
from  the  recollection  he  had  of  successive 
Administrations,  extending  over  a  period 
of  30  years,  that  it  would  be  in  the 
archives  of  the  Home  Office  he  would  seek 
to  furbish  up  weapons  for  attack.  How- 
ever any  other  hon.  Members  might  con- 
sider themselves  justified  in  making  a 
special  attack  upon  a  public  servant  on 
account  of  his  discharge  of  a  bounden  duty, 

Mr.  Sexton 


he  could  assure  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
that  he  should  approach  the  matter  in  no 
Party  sense.  When  this  subject  engaged 
the  attention  of  the  House  for  a  few 
brief  moments  the  other  day,  the  hon. 
Member  for  Haggerston  expressed  an 
opinion  that  in  the  information  he 
(Mr.  Lowther)  had  put  before  the  House 
he  had  been  misled,  and  that  the  circum- 
stances to  which  he  had  referred  had 
been  greatly  exaggerated  in  the  public 
prints.  If  that  had  been  the  case,  or 
if  he  felt  that  the  dangers  of  the  situation 
had  passed  away,  he  would  be  far  from 
any  desire  to  recur  to  these  evils,  and 
gladly  would  he  have  allowed  this  humi- 
liating chapter  of  contemporary  history 
to  remain  untouched,  and  he  would  not 
again  have  obtruded  these  matters  on  the 
attention  of  the  House.  But  he  waa 
sorry  to  say,  as  the  result  of  inquiry  and 
local  information  vouchsafed  to  him^ 
not  only  was  the  original  information 
published  in  the  newspapers  not  ex- 
aggerated, but,  unfortunately,  it  largely 
understated  the  gravity  of  the  situa- 
tion ;  and  in  his  remarks  he  had  erred 
in  largely  understating,  rather  than 
overstating,  what  had  been  actually 
proved  to  have  occurred.  The  condition 
of  affairs  which  prevailed  in  different 
parts  of  the  country  during  the  last 
month  bad  been  most  discreditable— a 
condition  of  affairs  that  he  thought 
deserved  the  most  anxious  attention  of 
Parliament.  The  condition  of  many 
districts  was  that  of  absolute  anarchy. 
Mobs,  numbering  in  many  instances 
thousands  of  men,  had  paraded  large 
areas  of  the  mining  districts  of  the 
country,  committing  in  some  cases  minor 
outrages,  and  in  other  cases,  unfortunately, 
proceeding  to  the  commission  of  offences 
of  a  graver  character — brutal  assaults  on 
honest  labouring  men  discharging  their 
inalienable  right  to  earn  their  daily 
bread  ;  and  also  these  mobs  had  been 
guilty  of  outrages  on  other  inoffensive 
persons,  had  destroyed  a  vast  amount  of 
property,  had  committed  arson,  and  other 
crimes.  He  was  glad  to  say  that,  so  far 
as  the  greater  part  of  the  country  was 
concerned,  where  these  disturbances  had 
occurred  the  Local  Authorities  appeared 
to  have  been  equal  to  the  situation. 
Additional  police  had  in  many  instances 
been  drawn  into  the  disturbed  neigh- 
bourhood, and  troops  had  been  sum- 
moned to  be  in  readiness  if  required  in 
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case  the  emergencj  should  become  more 
acute.  In  the  mining  districts  of  South 
Wales  special  precautions  taken  in 
advance  had  the  desired  effect,  and 
rioting  which  began  to  display  itself  was 
suppressed,  and  further  extension  of  the 
evilavoided.  Happily,in  Wales,  the  work- 
ing men  who  were  prepared  to  stand  by 
their  liberties  were  sufficiently  numerous 
to  render  a  very  good  account  of  them- 
selves, and  every  lover  of  liberty  must 
have  rejoiced  to  hear  that  in  Ebbw  Vale 
the  lawless  scoundrels  who  contemplated 
attack  received  a  well-merited  thrashinfi:. 
Unfortunately,  other  districts  were  not 
able  to  supply  a  sufficient  number  of  in- 
dependent men  to  vindicate  their  personal 
liberties  ;  and  that  task  devolved,  as  in 
all  civilised  communities  it  should,  on 
those  charged  with  the  duty  on  the  part 
of  the  Crown  of  preserving  the  public 
peace.  In  one  district  especially  he  re- 
gretted to  say  there  was  a  backwardness 
in  taking  active  precautions,  and  that 
was  in  the  West  Riding  of  Yorkshire. 
There  a  state  of  affairs  prevailed  which 
he  should  have  thought  would  have 
aroused  the  authorities  to  bestir  them- 
selves to  the  discharge  of  their  duty  for 
the  prevention  of  the  extension  of  dis- 
turbances. He  found  that  on  Monday, 
4th  September — he  would  not  weary  the 
House  with  details — the  practice  was 
adopted  which  had  frequently  been 
followe<l  in  other  districts  similarly 
affected,  of  a  large  mass  of  men  being 
gathered  together  from  different  colliery 
villages,  and  these  marched,  gathering  in 
numbers  on  their  way,  to  some  appointed 
centre,  and  in  the  case  he  was  about  to 
refer  to  the  march  was  directed  to  Gar- 
forth,  in  the  heart  of  the  colliery  district. 
Arrived  there  the  mob  proceeded  to  the 
pit's  mouth,  and  demanded  to  know 
whether  any  men  were  at  work — in  other 
words,  whether  any  free-born  subject  of 
the  British  Crown  was  exercising  his  in- 
alienable right  to  earn  his  daily  bread  in 
a  legal  manner  he  thought  fit.  Un- 
fortunately, the  men  at  Garforth  were 
not  so  situated  as  the  men  at  Ebbw  Vale. 
They  were  not  in  sufficient  strength  to 
administer  a  well-deserved  thrashing  to 
those  who  interfered  with  them,  and  he 
regretted  to  have  to  say  that,  owing  to  in- 
timidation, the  persons  in  charge  of  the 
mine  had  to  give  assurance  that  employ- 
ment should  be  suspended.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  he  believed  that  the  only  men  in  the  I 


pit  were  those  engaged  in  the  necessary 
work  in  connection  with  keeping  down 
the  water  in  the  pit.     But  the  leaders 
of  this  lawless  mob  were   not   satisfied, 
and    insisted     upon     going    down    the 
pit,  where  they  had  no  business.    They 
intimidated    those     in     charge     to     lei 
them      down     to      satisfy      themselvea 
that   their   lawless   behest   was  obeyed. 
Such  a  matter  deserved,  he  thought,  the 
anxious   consideration  of  the  House  of 
Commons.      This  was   not   all.      After 
this    proceeding,    a    meeting    was    held 
close  by.     A  person  was  called  to  the 
chair,  and,  not  to  weary  the   House  with 
details,  the  usual  resolutions  were  passed^ 
and  the  usual  talk  was  indulged  in.     The 
men  then  proceeded  to  find  out  whether 
there  were  any  so-called  "  black  sheep  " 
in  the   neighbourhood   of  the  colliery — 
"black    sheep"    being    a    word    locally 
used,  as  in  other  places  "  blacklegs,"  to 
describe  those  honest  working  men  who 
exercised     their     personal    liberty    and 
declined  to  be  dictated  to  as  to  when  they 
should  work.     Men  found  to  be  working 
in  the  pits  were  roughly  handled,  in  many 
instances   were    brought    out    into    the 
crowd,  and,    under    threat    of    personal 
violence,  compelled  to  sign  undertakings 
not  to  work  again.  Now,  as  to  the  popular 
feeling  in  the  neighbourhoods  concerned, 
which  the  House  had  been  told  by  some 
who   professed   to  speak  for  the  miners 
was  opposed  to  violent  tactics,  he  regretted 
to  say  that  such  a  notion   must  he  dis- 
missed as  an   idle  tale,   as   evidence  of 
which  he  might  mention  that  amongst  the 
most  violent  were  women  with  babies  in. 
theirarms,  denouncing  the  so-called  "black 
sheep."     On  Monday,  the  4th  September,, 
a  dangerous  condition  of  affairs  evidently 
prevailed  in  the    West    Riding.     What 
were  the  authorities  doing  to  prevent  a 
recurrence  of  evils  which  occurred  at  the 
outset  of  the  disturbances,   between  the 
Monday  at  midday  and  subsequent  days, 
when  affairs  assumed    greater  gravity  ? 
As  far  as  he  could  make  out,  the  Chief 
Constable  of  the  West  Riding  or  those 
responsible  took  one  step,  and  one  step 
only — namely,  to  withdraw  25  per  cent,  of 
the  police  force  of  the  West  Riding  and 
lend   them  to  the    police  authorities  at 
Doncaster  to  preserve  order  in  connection 
with  Doncaster  races.     But    the    Chief 
Constable    of    the    West    Riding    was 
primari  y  responsible  for  order  in  his  own 
district ;  and  if,  according  to  custom,  he 
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had  to  furnish  assistance  to   the   Don- 
caster  police,  it  was  his  duty  to  obtain,  in 
like  manner,  assistance  from  other  police 
forces  to  enable  him  to  do  his  duty  in 
preserving  order.     The  only  step,  how- 
ever, that  the   Chief   Constable   of  the 
West  Riding  took  was,  not  merely  not  to 
strengthen  his  force,  but  to  send  away  to 
Doncaster  269  members  of  his  force  of 
1,080.     It  was  only  fair  to  mention  that 
the   Chief   Constable   was    away    upon 
holiday  at  the  time.     Everybody,  unless 
he  be  a  Member   of   Parliament   or  an 
officer  of  the  House  of  Commons,  was 
fairly  entitled  to  an  annual  holiday  ;  and, 
therefore,    the    Chief    Constable  had  a 
perfect  right  to  a  holiday,  but  his  place, 
in  his  absence,  should  have  been  filled  by 
an  efficient  deputy.     But,  so  far    from 
having  one,  affairs  seemed  to  have  been 
allowed  to  drift  into  a  condition  of  hope- 
less chaos.       Nothing    was    done   until 
matters  assumed   an   exceedingly  grave 
aspect,  and  then   additional   police  and 
troops   were    summoned.     He    deplored 
the  necessity  for  the  use    of    troops   in 
conflict    with  civilians.       When  it  was 
necessary,    however,  to    employ   troops, 
they  should  be   protected    from    taunts, 
insults,  and   actual    assaults    from    dis- 
orderly crowds,  which  tended  to  a  breach 
of  the  peace,  and  not  only  rendered  them 
useless  to  preserve  the  peace,  but  even 
placed  them  in  danger  of  their  own  lives. 
'  The  greatest  moderation  was  observed  by 
the  Civil  and   Military  Authorities.     A 
small  force  of  some  25  or  26  men  was 
dispatched  from  Bradford  to  Featherstone, 
where  a  serious  riot  was  going  on.     No 
Magistrate  was  to  be  found  to  read  the 
Riot  Act,  and  the  officer  in   command 
placed  his  men  in  a  building  where  they 
were  subjected  to  jeers  and  insults,  and 
actual   assaults,   from    the    mob,  while 
being  powerless  to  act.     His  own  opinion 
was   that  the  reading  of  the  Riot  Act 
was   altogether   unnecessary,    and    that 
every   subject   of  the    Queen,    whether 
military  or  civil,  was  bound  to  assist  in 
preserving  the  peace,  and  in  preventing 
the  commission  of  a  felony,  when   called 
upon    even    by    a    common    constable. 
However,  the  Queen's  Regulations  tied 
the  hands  of  officers,  and  he  was  not  pre- 
pared   to    say    that — with    an    eye    to 
Coroners'  juries,  with  their  erratic  and 
•chaotic  and  frequently  ridiculous  verdicts 
— the  Military  Authorities  were   to  be 
blamed   for   observing   caution  in  these 
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matters.     And,  as  to  the  delay  in  pro- 
curing a  Magistrate,  it  was  only  fair  to 
remember  that  it  was  holiday  time  ;  and 
while,    no   doubt,   the   best   plan    when 
feasible  was  for  a  Magistrate  always  to 
be  sent  along  with  troops,  it  must  be 
likewise    remembered    that  a   Borough 
Justice  could  not  act  outside  his  municipal 
area,  so  that  if  a  Bradford  Magistrate 
had  accompanied  the  soldiers  he  would 
have  been  useless  in  the  West   Riding 
area.     At  the  same  time,  what  occurred 
at  Featherstone  was  most  humiliating,  as, 
owing  to  being  unable  to  act,  the  soldiers 
were   withdrawn   under  a   kind    of  im- 
provised treaty  entered  into  between  the 
officer  in  command,  the  manager  of  the 
colliery,  and  the  ostensible  leaders  of  the 
mob,  amidst  the  jeers  and  the  insults  of 
the  crowd.     They  subsequently  returned, 
accompanied     by    a    Magistrate,     after 
which     every     effort      was      made     to 
persuade  the  mob  to  disperse,  and  it  was 
not    until    it   became  absolutely   neces- 
sary    that    the     officer      in     command 
gave    the     order     to     flre.      He     had 
seen  it  stated  that    the  persons  injured 
were    mere    spectators,    and    were    not 
engaged  in  the  riot ;  but,  in  his  opinion, 
the   Riot  Act  having   been   duly  read, 
these  unfortunate  men,  by  not  at  once 
dispersing,  were  in  their   own    persons 
guilty  of  aiding  and  abetting,  if  not  of 
taking   actual  part  in,  the  disturbance. 
Moreover,  what  business  had  men  from  a 
distant   village  to  be  at  such  an  hour  so 
far   from   their   homes   in  the  midst   of 
riotous  scenes.     It  should  also  be  borne 
in  mind  that  it  was  not  the  inhabitants  of 
a  village  who  had  the  disadvantage  of 
being    personally    known    to   the   local 
police  and  colliery  officials  who  beaded 
these    disturbances,    but    persons    from 
another   neighbouring   village,    like  the 
deceased.     The  Civil  and  Military  Au- 
thorities responsible  for  the  maintenance 
of  order  had  been  denounced  by   those 
who  might  have  been  expected  to  support 
them.  The  right  hon.  Gentleman  the  Home 
Secretary  could  take  very  good  care  of 
himself,  and  he  (Mr.  Lowther)  was  not 
going  to  interfere  between  him  and  other 
Members  of  the  House,  but  he  desired  that 
the  House  should  make  it  clearly  under- 
stood that  no  Party  capital  would  ever  be 
attempted  to  be  made  out  of  any  un- 
popularity   any    public    servant    might 
incur,  or  run  the  risk  of  incurring,  while 
honestly  in  the  discharge  of   his  duty. 
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If  the  bona  fide  leaders  of  the  men  could 
be  relied  upon  on  such  occasions  as  he 
had  been  speaking  of  to  assist  the 
authorities  in  the  maintenance  of  order, 
the  provision  made  in  the  Appropriation 
Bill  for  the  services  of  extra  military 
and  police  would  be  unnecessary.  The 
right  hon.  Gentleman  was  about  to  cite 
instances  of  inflammatory  language  which, 
he  contended,  had  been  used  by  certain 
Members  of  the  House  against  the  au- 
thorities, when 

•Sir  C.  W.  DILKE  (Gloucester, 
Forest  of  Dean)  rose  to  a  point  of  Order. 
He  did  not  intend  any  discourtesy  to  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman,  but  he  wished  to 
ask  whether  a  Debate  on  the  Second 
Reading  of  the  Appropriation  Bill  must 
not  be  confined  to  objects  that  came 
within  the  scope  of  the  Bill  ?  He  under- 
stood the  right  hon.  Gentleman  was 
about  to  quote  the  utterances  of  certain 
Members  of  the  House,  which  was 
travelling  beyond  the  Bill. 

Mr.  speaker  said,  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  could  not  speak  of  Members 
of  the  House,  unless  he  could  show  that 
they  were  connected  with  the  disturb- 
ances and  the  action  taken  by  the  Home 
Secretary. 

•Mr.  J.  LOWTHERsaid,  then  he  would 
eliminate  from  his  argument  the  quotations 
he  intended  to  have  made.  His  con- 
tention, however,  was  that  the  burden 
imposed  on  the  taxpayers  would  be 
greatly  diminished  if  the  Home  Secretary 
and  those  responsible  for  the  preservation 
of  order  could  rely  upon  the  assistance 
of  the  bona  fide  leaders  of  the  men. 
Attacks  had  been  made  on  the  constituted 
authorities  of  the  realm  by  many  persons, 
who  not  merely  shared  the  responsibility 
common  to  all  Her  Majesty's  subjects  to 
assist  in  the  preservation  of  the  peace, 
but  some  of  whom  were  actually  Members 
of  that  House.  In  his  judgment,  so  far 
from  assisting  the  authorities,  and 
diminishing  the  charge  on  the  taxpayer 
to  which  he  had  alluded,  these  gentlemen 
had  delivered  speeches  which,  in  one 
particular  instance,  he  did  not  hesitate  to 
say,  could  not  be  characterised  properly 
by  any  language  which  the  Forms  of  the 
House  sanctioneil,  and  no  language  that 
any  recognised  lexicographer  could  furnish 
would  adequately  convey  his  opinion  of 
Buch  a  speech.  He  trusted  that  before 
sanctioning  any  contribution  from  the 
Imperial  Exchequer  towards  local  police 


funds  the  Home  Secretary  would  satisfy 
himself  that  Local  Authorities  had  not 
neglected  to  furnish  additional  police  to 
other  districts  when  such  could  be  spared 
without  detriment  to  the  districts  them- 
selves, as  was  provided  for  fcy  various 
Statutes.  He  mentioned  that  as  he  had 
seen  it  stated  that  the  Nottingham 
Borough  Authorities  had  raised  difficulties 
of  the  kind  in  connection  with  the  Hull 
Dock  strike,  and  similar  reports  pre- 
vailed regarding  the  present  crisis  in 
regard  to  other  Local  Authorities^ 
He  hoped  the  Government  would  take 
care  that  it  should  be  made  clear  who  were 
the  Local  Authorities  who  were  responsible- 
in  cases  of  this  kind — whether  the  local 
Justices  or  the  Watch  Committee,  as 
confusion  seemed  to  prevail  in  some 
quarters  in  those  respects.  It  should 
be  clearly  laid  down  who  were  responsible, 
and  in  what  manner  they  were  to  be 
brought  to  book  if  they  neglected  to 
discharge  their  duties.  The  present  con- 
dition of  affairs  was  of  sufficient  gravity 
that  he  felt  bound  to  bring  the  question 
prominently  before  the  House,  and  he 
thought  it  would  be  generally  agreed 
that  the  matter  demanded  the  earnest 
consideration  of  the  Government. 

•The  secretary  of  STATE  for 
THE  HOME  DEPARTMENT  (Mr. 
AsQuiTH,  Fife,  E.)  :  The  right  hon. 
Gentleman  has  not  made  any  attack  upon 
the  Government,  and  I  do  not  propose 
to  follow  him  in  the  criticisms  he  has 
thought  it  right  to  make  on  the  action  or 
inaction  of  the  Local  Authorities  in  the 
West  Riding  of  Yorkshire  in  the  early 
stages  of  these  deplorable  disturbances. 
At  the  present  time  I  do  not  think  that 
there  is  sufficient  information  in  the 
possession  of  the  Government,  or  the 
House,  to  justify  us  in  expressing 
approval  or  disapproval  of  what  was 
done,  or  left  undone,  by  the  Local  Au- 
thorities. Therefore,  1  think  any  further 
dispute  on  that  line  of  argument  may  be 
fairly  deprecated.  I  will  avail  myself, 
however,  of  this  opportunity  to  tell  the 
House  at  once  what  has  been  and  what 
is  the  attitude  of  Her  Majesty*s  Govern- 
ment in  relation  to  this  matter.  It  would 
seem  difficult,  and  almost  impossible,  to 
get  the  people  of  this  country  to  under- 
stand what  are  the  functions  and  re- 
sponsibilities of  the  Executive  (Govern- 
ment in  reference  to  local  disturbances. 
It  cannot  be  too  clearly  laid  down  that 
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the  responsibility  for  the  prevention  and 
suppression  of  local  disorder  lies,  whore 
it  has  always  lain  from  the  earliest  period 
of  our  history,  with  the  Local  Authority. 
So  deeply  is  that  principle  ingrained  in 
our  law  that  when,  from  a  failure  on  t-he 
part  of  the  Local  Authority  to  do   its 
duty  in  that  respect,  damage  is  done  to 
anyone,  not  the  Public  Exchequer,  but 
formerly  the  inhabitants  of  the  hundred, 
and  now  the  ratepayers  of  the  particular 
police  district,  are  the  body  that  has  to 
make   good   the   injury.      In    the   same 
way,  when   the    County    and   Borough 
Police  were  established  nearly  60  years 
ago,  their  administration  was  entrusted 
to    the   Local   Authorities    in    the    dis- 
tricts    in     which      they     were     raised. 
That  being  so,  what  is  the  position  of 
the  Secretary  of  State  ?     According  to 
the  ideas  that  seem  to  prevail  in  many 
quarters,  it  might  be  supposed  that  the 
Home  Secretary  in  this  country  is  in  the 
position  of  the  Minister  of  the  Interior 
in  France,  or  in  the  position  of  the  Chief 
Secretary  for  Ireland.       His  position  is 
nothing  of  the  kind.     I  entirely  disclaim 
on   behalf  of  myself,  and   of  those  who 
may  succeed  me  in  this  Office,  any  re- 
sponsibility of  any  sort   for  the  way  in 
which   the    local    police    force    in    this 
country  is  governed.      No   doubt,  by  a 
practice  which  has  gradually  grown  up, 
it  has  become  the  duty  of  the  Secretary 
of  State  in  the  case  of  emergency  t")  give 
advice  to  the  Local  Authority,  but  the 
Local  Authority  is   perfectly  at   liberty 
to     accept     or     reject     that     advice  as 
it    thinks    fit.      Further,  the   Secretary 
of      State      is      the     channel     through 
which  the  demands  of  a  Local  Authority 
for  assistance,    when    their   own    police 
resources  are  insufficient  to  cope  with  an 
emergency,  may  be  made  ;  and,   further 
than   that,   if  the   Local    Authority  are 
found  to  be  guilty  of  excess  or  remissness, 
it  is  the  duty  of  the  Secretary  of  State  to 
conduct  such    inquiries  and  to   institute 
such  proceedings  as  the  nature  of   the 
case  may  require.     I  believe  I  have  sum- 
marised in   this  statement  the  whole  of 
the  duties   which  the  law  imposes  upon 
the  Home  Secretarv. 

Mr.  J.  LOWTHER  :  The  contribu- 
tion from  the  Imperial  Exchequer  ? 
•Mr.  ASQUITH  :  It  is  true  that  the 
Secretary  of  State  has  the  power  to 
w^ithhold  the  certificate  which  the  Act  of 
Parliament  empowers  him  to  give  at  the 
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end  of  the  financial  year,  and  so  deprive 
a  Local  Body  of  its  share  of  the  Im- 
perial contribution  towards  its  police; 
but  he  can  only  do  that  if  he  is  able 
to  certify  that  the  police  force  con- 
cerned has  not  been  kept  in  a  state  of 
efficiency  during  the  year.  He  would  be 
travelling  beyond  his  powers  and  his 
duties  if  he  were  to  inquire,  in  addition, 
how  it  had  been  managed  in  the  course  of 
the  year.  I  am  not  going  to  say  any- 
thing in  the  way  of  criticism  of  the  exist- 
ing system.  It  has  its  drawbacks,  no 
doubt,  when  the  area  of  disturbance  ex- 
tends over  several  counties,  and  when 
it  is  impossible  to  expect  uniform  and  con- 
certed action  on  the  part  of  the  various 
authorities  concerned.  On  the  other  hand, 
in  my  opinion,  the  advantages  of  the 
arrangement  infinitely  outweigh  the  dis- 
advantages. I  think  it  would  be  an  evil 
day  for  the  administration  of  justice  if  we 
were  to  centralise  that  which  is  at  pre- 
sent local.  In  my  opinion,  the  privilege 
of  local  self-government  ought  to  carry 
with  it  the  responsibility  for  the  mainte- 
nance of  local  order.  I  have  thought  it 
right  to  state  these  few  general  principles, 
because  the  case  now  immediately  under 
consideration  is,  after  all,  only  a  typical 
case.  This  is,  I  think,  the  fourth  or 
fifth  case  of  great  gravity  in  which  I 
have  had  to  consider  what  the  powers  and 
duties  and  responsibilities  of  Ministers 
are,  and  I  do  trust  that  what  I  have  said 
may  help  to  get  rid  of  misconceptions  in 
the  public  mind,  and  enable  the  country 
clearly  to  realise  what  are  the  limits  of 
our  functions  and  responsibilities.  And 
now.  Sir,  a  very  few  words  on  the  im- 
mediate case  before  us.  A  very  grave 
state  of  things  existed  in  the  West 
Riding  of  Yorkshire  three  weeks  ago.  I 
am  not  prepared,  from  the  information  I 
have  received,  to  assent  to  the  proposi- 
tion that  the  riotous  and  marauding  pro- 
ceedings that  went  on,  the  wrecking  of 
collieries,  the  burning  down  of  buildings, 
the  levying  of  toll  on  innocent  passers  by 
— that  these  actions  met  with  any  sym- 
pathy whatever  from  the  general  body  of 
miners  on  strike.  I  believe  these  out- 
rages were  the  work  of  a  comparatively 
small  number  of  rowdies  and  normally 
unoccupied  men,  and  that,  so  far  as  the 
general  opinion  of  the  mining  population 
was  concerned,  they  would  discountenance 
any  such  proceedings.  But,  whatever 
might    have   been   the   state  of   feeling 
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among  the  miners  themselyes,  it  is  un- 
doubtedly the  melancholj  fact  that  these 
things  did  go  on,  and  that  there   was 
for  some  time  no  attempt  on  the  part 
of   the  law-abiding   population  to   stop 
them.     The  local  resources  in  police  in  a 
county    like    the    West  Riding  are,   of 
course,    calculated    with   reference  to  a 
normal   and   not  an   abnormal  state   of 
things  ;  and,  whatever  may  be  the  justice 
of  the  criticism  of  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man  as  to  the  withdrawal  of  police  for 
Doncaster  races,  they  would  have  been 
in  any  case  insufficient  to  cope  with  this 
suddenly-arising  emergency.     I  am  sorry 
not  to  see   in  their   places  to-day  some 
hon.  Members  who  have  been  going  about 
and  denouncing  me,  and  circulating  what 
I  can  only  characterise  as  a  pitiful  and 
ridiculous    fiction  —  namely,    that    Her 
Majesty's  Government  deliberately  sent, 
without   warrant    or    cause,  the    armed 
forces  of  the  Crown  into  districts  where 
industrial    disputes   were    going   on,   in 
order  that  they  might  take  the  side  of 
the   coalowners   and   crush  the    miners. 
Where   are    the    nien    who  made  these 
statements  ?     It   was  well  known    that 
this   matter  would  form  the  subject  of 
discussion    this   afternoon.       Why     are 
they   not  in  their  places  ?     It  is  a  very 
easy  -thing    to    go    about   the    country 
speaking  to  excited  audiences  where  you 
are  safe  from  refutation  and  reply  ;  but 
it  is  a  very  different  thing,  and  the  only 
proper  thing,  to  come  here,  to  the  House 
of  Commons,   and  on  the  floor  of   this 
House,    face   to  face  with  the  Minister 
jou  condemn,  to  fight  the  matter  out.    I 
regret  that  this   has  to  be  said  of  men, 
personal  friends  of  my  own  and  generally 
supporters  of  Her  Majesty's  Government, 
but  I  do  think  that  conduct  such  as  that 
of  the  hon.  Members  to  whom  I  am  re- 
ferring ought  not  to  be  allowed  to   pass 
unnoticed,  and  that  the  least  a  Minister 
of  the  Crown  whose  action  is  challenged 
by  Members  of  this  House  has  a  right  to 
expect — especially  as  we  are  at  the  close 
of  our   present   Sittings,  for  the  oppor- 
tunity  may  not  occur  again — he  has  a 
right,  I  say,  to  expect  that  he  should  be 
given  the  opportunity  of  answering  the 
statements  made  with  respect  to  his  con- 
duct in   the  presence  of  the  hon.  Mem- 
bers who  make  them.    These  hon.  Mem- 
bers are  away.     If  they  were  present  I 
should  ask  them  what  they  would  have 
done   in    my  position  ?     Supposing  that 


they  had  held  the  Office  which  I  holdy 
and  that  the  state  of  things  which  I  have 
described    had   been    brought    to    their 
knowledge ;    supposing   that  the  Local 
Authorities,  alarmed  for  the  preservation 
of  the  public  peace  and  for  the  safety  of 
property,  had   sent  them  telegram  after 
telegram   saying    that    the  local  police 
forces    were   insufficient,  that  they  had 
tried   to   borrow   additional  police  else- 
where, but  unavailingly,  and  that  unless 
special  protection   were  given   to  them 
they  would  no  longer  be  responsible  for 
the   public    peace,    what   course    would 
any      responsible     Minister     adopt     in 
the    circumstances  ?      These  gentlemen 
know   as    well     as    I    do,    and    would 
admit   it    if    they    cleared    their    minds 
and  tongues   of   cant,  that  there   is  no 
man  in  this  country  who  would  not  have 
acted  as  I   have  done,  and  who  would 
not  have   felt  it   his   bonnden   duty   to 
supply  the  Local  Authorities  with  such 
a  force  as,  in  their  judgment,  was  neces- 
sary to  supplement  the  local   resources 
at  their  disposal.     I  do  not  believe  that 
the   House   will   disapprove   the  course 
which   I  took.     No   one   can  deprecate 
more  strongly  than  I  do  the  employment 
of  soldiers  unnecessarily.     I  know  that 
their  employment  in  the  performance  of 
police  duty  is  distasteful  to  the  soldiers 
themselves,  and  for  many  obvious  reasons 
it  is,  undoubtedly,  irritating  to  the  people. 
I  have,  therefore,  impressed  upon  Local 
Authorities  over  and   over  again   that, 
whenever  it  is  possible,  they  should  ob- 
tain   in    emergencies   additional    police 
from  other  localities,  and  on  the  occasion 
under  consideration   that  direction  was 
followed.     But  it  must  be  borne  in  mind 
that  the  total  police  force  of  the  country 
is  very  limited  in  number,  each  borough 
and  county  being  bound  not  to  retain  a 
larger  number  of  police  than  is  necessary 
for  its  ordinary  requirements.  From  Wilt- 
shire, however,  from  Dorset,  and  from 
other  parts  of  the  country  police  were 
supplied  to  render  assistance  in  the  West 
Riding  and  Nottinghamshire.     I,  there- 
fore, do  not  think  that   it  is  fair  to  say 
that  there  was  any  indisposition  on  the 
part  of  Local  Police  Authorities  in  other 
parts  of  England  to  render  such  aid  as 
they  reasonably  could.     I  myself  sanc- 
tioned the  despatch  of  about  400  men  of 
the  Metropolitan  Police,  and  I  find  that 
I  am  denounced  with  exactly  the  same 
energy  of  vituperation  for  having  sent 
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these  policemen  down  to  Yorkshire  as  I 
am  for  having  scut  the  soldiers.  It  is 
very  difficult  to  understand  the  position 
of  those  who  thiuk  that  in  such  circum- 
stances as  I  have  described  a  Minister 
would  not  have  failed  in  his  most  ele- 
mentary duty  if  he  had  not  supplied  all 
the  resources  at  his  disposal  which  ap- 
peared to  be  reasonably  demanded.  What 
was  the  result  of  the  action  that  I  took  ? 
Within  48  hours,  almost  within  24  hours, 
from  the  time  when  the  local  forces 
were  thus  supplemented  the  whole  dis- 
turbance ceased,  and  for  nearly  a  fort- 
night we  have  not  had  in  the  whole 
of  the  three  counties  which  constituted 
the  area  of  disturbance  a  single  case  of 
collision,  either  with  the  police  or  the 
military.  I  find  it  difficult  to  believe 
that  that  striking  and  rapid  change  from 
what  had  become  a  most  serious  situa- 
tion is  not  to  be  attributed  to  the  prompt 
measures  that  were  taken.  In  many  parts 
I  gladly  admit  that  the  leaders  of  the 
miners  have  helped  loyally  and  well  to 
bring  about  the  improved  state  of  things. 
I  think  it  is  a  most  creditable  circum- 
stance that  in  the  whole  of  Lancashire, 
where  there  are  a  very  large  number  of 
miners  on  strike,  from  the  beginning  of 
the  disturbance  up  to  the  present  moment 
there  has  not  been  any  serious  trouble 
whatever.  I  attribute  this  very  largely 
to  the  efforts  of  the  miners'  leaders  to 
exercise  a  restraining  influence  upon  their 
followers,  and  to  keep  them  within  the 
bounds  of  moderation.  I  have  no  doubt, 
also,  that  their  example  has  had  a  tran- 
quillisiug  effect  elsewhere.  I  am  as 
anxious  as  any  man  in  this  House  can  be 
for  the  removal  of  the  additional  forces 
from  the  localities  to  which  thev  have 
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been  sent.  At  the  earliest  moment  when  it 
shall  be  possible  to  remove  them  without 
jeopardising  the  preservation  of  public 
order  the  House  may  be  sure  that 
then  they  will  be  withdrawn  ;  but  until 
that  momeut  arrives  it  would  not  only 
be  wrong,  but  almost  criminal,  to  take 
any  steps  to  weaken  the  powers  which 
the  Local  Authorities  have  demanded  and 
obtained.  Before  I  sit  down  I  will  say  a 
few  words  respecting  the  most  deplorable 
incident  in  these  disturbances.  I  refer 
to  the  riot  and  the  intervention  of  the 
military  at  Featherstone,  near  Pontefract, 
which  resulted,  as  we  all  know,  in  the  loss 
of  two  lives.  As  the  House  is  aware, 
inquests  have  been  held  upon  the  bodies 
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of  the  men  who  were,  unfortunately, 
killed.  In  the  first  inquest  the  coroner's 
jury  returned  a  verdict  of  justifiable 
homicide,  but  in  the  second  inquest  the 
jury  refused  to  return  that  verdict,  and 
apparently  shrank  from  the  only  other 
logical  conclusion  open  to  them — namely, 
that  of  returning  a  verdict  of  wilfiil 
murder  against  the  Magistrates  and 
troops.  They  preferred — and  I  am-not 
quarrelling  with  them  for  doing  so  in 
the  painful  position  in  which  they  found 
themselves — they  preferred  to  return  an 
open  verdict,  to  which  they  appended  a 
rider  to  the  effect  that  the  authorities 
had  not  taken  proper  steps  in  the  earlier 
stages  of  the  affair  to  prevent  the  disturb- 
ance from  reaching  a  climax,  and  they 
also  intimated  plainly  that,  in  their 
opinion,  the  order  given  to  the  soldiers  to 
fire  was  not  justified  by  the  circumstances 
prevailing  at  the  time  when  that  order 
was  given.  When  those  two  verdicts 
were  brought  to  my  notice,  I  saw  that  we 
were  face  to  face  with  a  very  serious 
state  of  things.  But  before  taking  any 
action  I  thought  it  right  to  call  for  the 
evidence  which  had  been  taken  at  the 
two  inquests,  and  to  give  it  my  most 
careful  consideration.  I  have  now  com- 
pleted my  study  of  that  evidence,  and  I 
have  come  to  tlie  conclusion  that  the 
matter  cannot  be  allowed  to  rest  where 
it  is.  We  are  face  to  face  with  two 
verdicts  upon  the  same  state  of  facts, 
which  are  absolutely  irreconcilable  one 
with  the  other.  A  careful  investigation 
of  the  evidence  has  convinced  me  that 
there  are  a  number  of  facts  materially 
bearing  upon  the  point  at  issue  which 
were  not  investigated  at  all,  in  conse- 
quence, no  doubt,  of  the  hurry  of  the 
proceedings.  I  have  to  consider  both 
the  position  of  the  authorities  and  the 
feeling  of  the  public,  and  I  do  not  think 
that  I  should  be  able  to  satisfy  the  legi- 
timate demand  of  public  feeling,  or  that 
I  should  be  acting  fairly  to  the  authori- 
ties themselves,  whose  conduct  is  dis- 
tinctly impugned  by  one  of  these  verdicts, 
if  I  did  not  take  the  best  means  in  my 
power  to  provide  for  a  thorough  and 
adequate  investigation  of  the  facts, 
so  that  we  may  have  materials  on  which 
to  pronounce  an  authoritative  and  final 
judgment.  As  I  pointed  out  yester- 
day, in  answer  to  a  question,  there 
are  some  difficulties  in  the  way  of 
constituting  a  proper   tribuQal    for    the 
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purpose.  Without  a  special  Act  of 
Parliament,  giving  powers  to  take 
evidence  upon  oath  and  to  compel  the 
attendance  of  witnesses,  a  Public  Depart- 
ment is,  in  a  matter  of  this  kind,  largely 
dependent  upon  the  spontaneous  co- 
operation of  those  concerned.  But  I 
feel  confident  that  we  shall  have 
that  co-operation,  for  the  public  in- 
terest demands  that  the  whole  truth 
shall  be  disclosed.  If  I  succeed  in 
providing  a  tribunal  which  shall  com- 
mand general  confidence,  J  am  sure  I  maj 
rely  upon  everyone  concerned  to  do  all  in 
his  power  to  insure  that  all  the  facts 
connected  with  this  deplorable  occurrence 
shall  be  known.  I  must  now  utter  one 
final  word  of  appeal  to*  those  who  have 
far  more  power  than  even  the  Local 
Authorities  or  myself  to  put  an  end  to 
the  existing  state  of  things.  This  de- 
plorable dispute  has  now  been  going  on 
for  the  greater  part  of  two  months ;  it 
has  involved  the  districts  affected  in 
widespread  misery;  it  has  engendered 
feelings  of  animosity  easy  to  arouse,  but 
difficult  to  allay ;  and  it  has  been 
productive  of  most  disastrous  results 
to  the  general  industries  of  the 
country.  I  trust,  then,  that  it  is  not  too 
much  to  express  the  hope  that  neither 
on  the  one  side  nor  the  other  will  there 
be  a  continuance  of  that  unreasoning 
obstinacy  which,  I  cannot  but  think,  is 
the  main  obstacle  to  the  settlement  of 
this  great  quarrel.  Serious,  indeed,  will 
be  the  responsibility  of  those  who  persist  in 
Buch  an  attitude.  I  believe  J  am  express- 
ing the  unanimous  opinion  of  all  Parties 
in  this  House,  and  of  every  reasonable 
man  outside,  when  I  say  that  we  look 
with  confidence  to  the  moderation  and 
good  sense  of  both  sides  in  this  dispute 
to  put  an  end  to  it  without  delay. 

•Mr.  NUSSEY  (Pontefract)  said,  he 
did  not  propose  to  enter  into  the  facts  of 
the  case ;  indeed,  he  agreed  with  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  that  the  facts 
immediately  surrounding  it  were  shrouded 
in  some  obscurity,  nor  did  he  intend,  on 
the  one  hand,  to  criticise  the  action 
taken  by  the  Local  Authorities  for  the 
preservation  of  the  peace,  nor,  on  the 
other,  the  action  taken  by  the 
miners  of  the  district.  He  rose 
merely  to  say  that  great  anxiety  had 
been  expressed  that  there  should  be 
further  inquiry,  and  he  was  very  glad  to 
find  that  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  had 


consented  to  hold  such  an  inquiry.  An 
inquiry  into  the  whole  proceedings  was 
due,  in  common  fairness,  to  all  the  per- 
sons concerned,  and  he  hoped  the 
investigation  would  be  full  and  com- 
plete. 

Mr.  DODD  (Essex,  Maldon)  said,  he 
did  not  wish  to  detain  the  House  after 
the  promise  of  inquiry  that  had  been 
given  by  the  Home  Secretary,  but  he 
wished  to  ask  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
whether  he  would  include  in  the  inquiry 
the  question  whether  it  was  necessary 
for  the  Local  Authorities  to  seek 
the  aid  of  the  military — a  point  upon 
which  there  was  difference  of  opinion. 
There  were  great  differences  of  opinion 
on  that  point.  There  were  many  people 
in  the  district,  as  he  knew,  who  thought 
that  the  whole  matter  would  have  been 
better  managed  by  bringiug  in  additional 
police,  and  for  that  reason  he  asked  the 
Home  Secretary  to  inform  the  House 
whether  the  inquiry  would  iuclude  an  in- 
vestigation as  to  whether  it  was  right  to 
bring  in  soldiers  ?  There  was  reason  to 
believe  that  the  unfortunate  men  who 
were  killed  were  innocent  of  any  com- 
plicity in  the  rioting,  and  if  this  was 
proved  by  the  inquiry  to  be  the  fact  he 
hoped  the  Home  Secretary  would  devise 
some  u^eans  by  which  compensation 
should  be  awarded  to  the  relatives  of  the 
deceased  men. 

Mr.  J.  BURNS  (Battersea)  said,  as 
the  Home  Secretary  had  pointedly 
alluded  to  the  Labour  Members  of  Par- 
liament, who  he  regretted  were  not 
present  to  criticise,  in  the  light  of  fuller 
information  than  he  possessed,  the  con- 
duct of  the  Local  Authorities  and  the 
Home  Secretary,  he  (Mr.  Bums) 
ventured,  not  as  one  in  full  possession  of 
the  facts,  to  briefly  address  the  House. 
As  the  Home  Secretary  had  granted  an 
inquiry,  which  he  trusted  would  be  full, 
clear,  impartial,  and  comprehensive,  this 
was  not  the  time  nor  the  occasion  for  dis- 
cussing matters  which  could  only  be 
adequately  discussed  when  the  Report  of 
the  inquiry  was  laid  upon  the  Table  of 
the  House.  He  most  siucerely  agreed 
with  the  Home  Secretary  in  his  hesitation 
to  assume  towards  the  Local  Authorities 
who  were  responsible  for  law  and  order 
in  this  country,  that  position  and  that 
power  of  controlling  and  supervising  the 
local  forces  in  a  manner  that  could  only 
be  properly  undertaken  by  a  Minister  of 
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the  iDterior  such  as  existed  in  France. 
He    gathered    from    the  speech  of   the 
right   hon.  Gentleman  the  Member  for 
Thanet  that  he  was  inclined  to   impose 
upon    the    Local    Authorities  a  central 
control.     He    (Mr.    Burns)  was  certain 
that  if  such  a  system  was  applied  to  the 
large  industrial  communities  in  England, 
not  only  would  riots  ensue,  but  it  would 
produce  civil  war,  if  not  actual  revolution. 
The  Home  Secretary,  with  that  respect 
for  local  governing    institutions    which 
characterised  all  conditions   of  English- 
men, preferred  to  throw  upon  the  Local 
Authorities  through  their    Watch  Com- 
mittees— and  he  (Mr.  Bums)  hoped  very 
soon  through  their  elected  Magistrates — 
the  responsibility   which   no   centralised 
State  power  could  control.     If  one  of  the 
results  of  the  inquiry  was  still  further  to 
decentralise  political  power  and  establish 
the  right  of  every  district  to  have  its  own 
elected  Magistrates,  then  tbey  would  see 
the  workmen's  leaders   jointly   charged, 
with  Magistrates  from  other  sections  of 
the  community,  with  the  preservation  of 
order.     Under  the    present    Magisterial 
system,  tbe  administration  of  the  law  was 
practically  in  the  bands  of  a  body  of  men 
who,  when  a  dispute  took  place  and  riot 
was  threatened,  thought  less   of  the  in- 
terests of  the  communitv,  and  the   main- 
tenance  of  law  and  order,  than    of  using 
the  soldiers  and  the   police  for  morally 
intimidating      men      whom      they,     as 
masters,  were  fighting.   [^Cries  q/'"Oh, 
oh  I "]      He    believed     that    the    mili- 
tary had     been    imported  into  this  dis- 
trict    without     sufficient       justificatior. 
There  was  no    doubt  that    in  the   case 
where  the  military  were  called  in  near 
Pontefract,  the  thing  was  done  to  intimi- 
date the  men   through    their  wives  and 
families.     \_Cries  of  "  No  !  "]       He  felt 
confident  that  such  was  the  fact,  and  if 
the  local  police   had  been  kept  at  home 
instead   of  being   kept  on  duty  at  Don- 
caster    Races    the   military    would    not 
have  been  required.       ["  Oh  I  "]       Yes, 
it  was  quite  tnie,  and  he  regretted  that 
police    should   be   drafted    off   to    race- 
courses to  keep  in  control   the  acts    of 
blackguardism    which    were    associated 
with  racecourses  everywhere.     He  could 
cite    one  instance   of   the  advantage  of 
elected  Magistrates.     He  referred  to  the 
City  of  London,  which  had  the  only  Cor- 
poration with  elected   Magistrates.       A 
short  time  ago  he  conducted  a  trade  dis- 
pute right  in  the  centre  of  London,  the 
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richest  city  in  the  world,  and  in  that  case 
the  Aldermen  were  strictly  and  regularly 
at  their  duties,  were  brought  face  to  face 
with  the  circumstances  of  the  dispute, 
and  were,  to  a  very  great  extent,  in 
touch  with  the  leaders  of  the  men. 

Mr.  speaker  said,  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber was  scarcely  entitled  to  raise  the 
whole  question  of  elected  Magistrates  on 
the  Appropriation  Bill. 

Mr.  J.  BURNS  said,  he  deferred  to  tbe 
Speaker.  He  only  wished  to  say  that 
when  the  whole  facts  were  brought 
before  the  House  it  would  be  seen  that 
in  order  to  deal  satisfactorily  with  these 
labour  disputes,  and  to  prevent  men  on 
the  outskirts,  as  it  were,  of  a  dispute 
from  discrediting  those  who  were 
engaged  in  the  struggle,  it  would  be 
necessary  to  have  elected  Magistrates. 
They  succeeded,  and  what  was  possible 
in  their  case  could  be  achieved  in  other 
towns  if  Magistrates  were  appointed  oo 
the  elective  system.  If  the  Home 
Secretary,  who  was  a  strong  man — per- 
haps on  some  matters  too  strong,  and 
lacking  a  little  in  discretion — would 
bring  in  a  Bill  to  provide  for  the  appoint- 
ment of  Magistrates  by  election,  he 
would  do  a  great  deal  to  assist  in  the 
preservation  of  law  and  order  every- 
where, especially  on  occasions  of  public 
excitement  and  trade  disputes. 

FOREIGN  POLICY  OF  THE  GOVERNMENT. 
Sir  E.  ASHMEAD-BARTLETT 
(Sheffield,  Ecclesall)  said,  he  was  sorry 
to  have  to  ask  the  attention  of  the 
House  for  a  few  moments  to  another 
subject  ;  but,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
those  Members  of  the  House  who  were 
not  Members  of  the  Government  had  had 
no  opportunity  this  Session  of  bringing 
forward  questions  which  in  ordinary 
Sessions  could  be  done  on  private  Mem- 
bers' nights.  He  proposed  to  call  atten- 
tion to  two  or  three  points  which,  he 
thought,  illustrated  the  reason  why  a 
,  general  want  of  confidence  prevailed  in 
the  Government  at  home  and  abroad. 
He  thought  the  condition  of  affairs  at 
home  was  very  much  to  be  deplored. 
There  was  a  general  feeling  of  unsettle- 
ment.  There  'was  a  grievous  depression 
in  trade,  and  the  existing  labour  disputes 
and  the  misery  and  ruin  which  prevailed 
in  consequence  were  very  considerably 
due  to  the  want  of  confidence  in  the 
present  Government.  They  had  been  in 
power  13  months,  and  {pom  a  legislative 
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point  of  view  had  done  nothing.     It  was 
a  curious  misfortune — if  it  was  not  the 
fault — of  the  present  GrOTernment  that  at 
this     period,    as,    indeed,    during     the 
Administration    of    the   present    Prime 
Minister,   foreign    Governments   felt   at 
liberty  to  attack  British  interests.  Taking 
the  13  months  that  the  present  Govern- 
ment had  been  in  Office,  and   referring 
first  of  all  to  figjpt,  our  interests  in  that 
country  were  threatened  with  very  serious 
injury  indeed.  Egypt  seemed  on  the  point, 
for  the  moment,  of  sinking  back  into  the 
disorder  and  anarchy  from  which  British 
administration  had  rescued  it.     That  was 
entirely  due  to  the  fact  that  the  present 
Prime  Minister,  when  out  of  Office,  gave 
foreign  countries,  and  especially  France, 
reason  to  believe  that  he  was  prepared 
to  evacuate  Egypt.     Happily  the  danger 
which  had   arisen    in   Egypt    from   the 
weakness  of  the  right   hon.   Gentleman 
and   his   most  unfortunate  utterances  in 
public   before  he   came  into   Office  had 
been   averted   by   the  firmness   of  Lord 
Rosebery,  whose  influence  in  the  Cabinet 
was  sufficient  to  cause  timely  action  to 
be  taken  ;   but   the   restoration   of  order 
and  the  maintenance  of  our  interests  in 
Egypt   had   only  been   effected   by   the 
process  of   nearly  doubling   the  British 
Army  of  Occupation.     Our  interests  had 
also  been  seriously  injured  by  the  action 
of   the    Government  in    regard    to   the 
dispute  between  France  and  Siam.     Her 
Majesty *s    Government    had    shown    a 
great   want    of   acquaintance   with    the 
affairs  of  Siam,  and  had  allowed  them- 
selves to  be  steadily  pushed  down  hill  by 
the  progress  of  French  aggression.     Ten 
weeks  ago,  if  any  hon.  Member  had  told 
the  Under  Secretary  that   by  the  20th 
of   September   Siam   would    have   been 
despoiled  of  one-third   of  ner  territory  ; 
that   she    would    have    been    compelled 
to  pay  a  large  and  unjust  indemnity  ;  that 
the  revenues  of  some  of  her  wealthiest 
Provinces    would  have  been  assigned  to 
France  ;  and  that  there  would  be  great 
danger  of  a  French  Protectorate,  such  a 
statement  would   have  been  laughed  to 
scorn.      But   all    these   evils   had   come 
about.      Siam   had  been  despoiled  with 
impunity  by  the  French  Government,  and 
its  integrity  and  independence  had  been 
threatened.      One   of   the   most   serious 
elements  in  the  matter  was  the  influence 
which  this  weakness  on  the  part  of  the 
Government  must  have  on  public  feeling 


in  India.  It  was  a  most  deplorable  co* 
incidence  that  at  the  moment  Russia  was 
rapidly  advancing  towards  the  frontier  of 
India  through  the  Pamirs,  and  generally 
seeking  to  extend  her  influence  and  con- 
trol over  Northern  Persia,  another  great 
European  Power  should  be  successful  in 
making  a  serious  attack  upon  the  integrity, 
if  not  the  independence,  of  Siam,  whose 
interests  were  largely  bound  up  with  our 
Indian  Empire.  Now  these  things  caused 
a  general  feeling  of  want  of  confidence  in 
the  Government.  The  Under  Secretary 
for  the  Colonies,  with  a  courage  which 
did  him  credit,  disputed  the  proposition 
that  the  Government  had  exhibited 
weakness. 

Mr.  S.  BUXTON  :  Hear,  hear  ! 

Sir  E.  ASHMEAD-BARTLETT  : 
But  it  was  a  fact  that  owing  to  the  weak- 
ness displayed  by  Her  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment several  British  enterprises  in  Siam, 
involving  the  expenditure  and  profitable 
use  of  a  large  amount  of  capital,  had 
been  abandoned  by  British  merchants. 
That  was  a  distinct  injury  to  British  trade 
and  commerce,  and  unless  our  interests 
were  looked  after  more  closely  than  they 
had  been  this  injury  was  likely  to  ex- 
tend. It  was  stated  that  the  demands  of 
France  on  Siam  had  by  no  means  cear>edy 
and  that  her  Representative  was  now 
pressing  further  claims  in  excess  of  the 
Ultimatum  which  Siam  had  accepted. 
He  hoped  the  Under  Secretary  for 
Foreign  Affairs  would  be  able  to  tell  the 
House  that  the  Government  were  vigilant 
in  the  matter,  and  were  determined  not  to 
consent  to  further  concessions  and  further 
surrender  on  the  part  of  the  Government 
of  Siam,  and  that  if  these  exaggerated 
claims  should  be  pressed  by  France  the 
Government  of  Siam  would  have  the 
support  of  Her  Majesty's  Government  in 
resisting  them.  He  desired  to  know  if 
the  Under  Secretary  could  assure  the 
House  that  the  Russian  forces  now 
engaged  in  the  Pamirs  were  not  en^^aged 
in  fortifying  the  very  important  Passes 
that  led  to  Kashmir,  and  through 
Kashmir  to  our  Indian  frontier.  It  was 
a  mournful  fact,  which  could  not  be 
denied,  that  the  moment  the  return  to 
Office  of  Mr.  Gladstone  last  year  was 
assured,  telegrams  were  sent  from  St. 
Petersburg  ordering  a  Russian  detach- 
ment to  advance  into  the  Pamirs.  With 
regard  to  Mashonaland,  it  was  a  singular 
fact  that  the  statement  he  made  in  the 
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House  yesterday  us  to  the  dauger  of  the 
replies  made  by  tlie  responsible  Ministers 
of  tbe  CrowD  being  repeated  to  foreign 
Governments  and  savage  potentates,  and 
thus  encouraging  them  in  attacks  on 
British  interests,  was  confirmed  by  a 
letter  in  this  morning's  Times  from  Lord 
Gifford,  a  representative  of  the  Churtered 
Company,  Tbe  varying  statement  made 
by  the  Government  to  Lo  BenguU  was — 

"At  tbe  inevitable  risk  of  the  loss  of  sll 
prestige  at  the  bands  of  a  man  who,  although  a 
savage,  ia  astute  enough  to  read  the  situation 
thus  brought  about." 

Tbe  vacillating  conduct  of  the  Govern- 
ment with  reference  to  the  threatened 
Matabolc  raid,  and  tbeir  contradictory 
orders,  were  ainiply  encouraging  this 
savage  cbicf  in  his  attacks.  The  House 
had  been  givoD  to  understand  that  Mr. 
Rhodes,  tbe  representative  of  the 
Chartered  Company,  was  satisfied  with 
the  action  of  Her  Majesty's  Government. 
But  Lord  Gifford  practically  contradicted 
that  statement.  He  said  as  to  tbe  con- 
tradictory orders  of  the  Government — 

"  On  leamiEf;of  this  collision  the  Government 
informs  the  British  South  Africa  ComiHinj  at 
one  moment  that  thej  (the  Company)  were 
solely  rP8[ion8ihle  for  proviiiing  both  men  and 
money  for  any  war,  anil  for  tbe  maintenance  of 
peace  in  Masfaonnland  and  Mntabclelaiid  ;  the 
next  moment,  despite  tbe  attack  by  the  Mata- 
belea,  tbe  Cumpnny  are  advined  that  war  could 
not  lie  '  commenced  without  Uovernraent 
authority.' " 

Another  contradiction  was  thus  da- 
Bcribcd— 

"The  High  CommiBsioner  at  one  moment 
■ends  a  mess^irc  to  Lo  Fengula  virtually  onler- 
ing  him  to  withdmw  his  impis  and  punish  the 
Indunns  who  bad  brought  about  tbe  collision, 
and,  further, claims  com|iensation  torthe  injury 
done  to  the  property  of  the  whi' 


moiuent,  not  withstand!  [ig  the  ilelinnt  reply  sent 
by  Lo  Itengula.  and  with  the  knowledge  that 
the  King  has  sent  for  bis  impi  to  return  at  once 
from  the  Bnrotse  raid,  and  not  withstanding, 
further,  the  preat  damage  done  to  the  property 
of  the  settlers  in  Moshtmaland,  the  Oovcmment 
Informs  not  only  the  company,  but  also 
Lo  Bengula.  tliat  comiiensation  should  not  be 
demanded  from  him — this  at  the  inevitable  risk 
of  the  loss  of  all  prestige  at  the  hands  of  a  man 
who.  although  a  savHin;.  is  astute  enough  to  read 
tbe  situation  thus  brought  about." 
Further  on  Lord  Gifford  said — 

"Tna  targe  extent  this  state  of  affairs  has 
been  l>rought  about  by  the  hesitating  attitude 
of  the  Government ;  the  absolute  withdrawal 
of  tbe  claims  for  compensation  to  tbe  white 
settUrs  ;  and  the  unreasonable  veto  fettering 
'■  "  in  of  the  Chartere'l  Company,  which  "" 
'  "ou   must  wait   until   fl 

i  at  your  throat  before  yOD 
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may  lift  a  band  in  yooi  own  defence.'    ^ili 

Cition  of  the  settlers  in  Hasbonaland  cwiMd 
the  attitnde  assumed  by  the  British  Govern- 
ment  is  unparalleled  in  the  history  of  Biw 
land." 

The  state  of  affairs  in  Masbonaland  wm, 
the  Under  Secretary  for  the  Colonies 
had  said,  becoming  graver  day  by  day. 
The  hon.  Member  had  spent  a  large 
portion  of  his  speech  in  making  an  attack 
on  a  British  officer  who  was  now  in  a 
position  of  responsibility.  The  hon. 
Member  had  used  language  of  severi^ 
and  injustice.  ["Oh.ob!"]  YoB;becau» 
he  had  spoken  of  cruelty  and  murder. 
He  had  very  much  regretted  to  hear  tbe 
attack  made  upon  Captain  Lendy  yester- 
day by  the  Under  Secretary  of  Stale 
(Mr.  Buxtou),  and  he  did  not  thick  it 
was  at  all  juBti6ed.  Captain  Lendy'a 
offence  was  at  the  most  the  offence  of  a 
soldier  who  was  too  reckless  in  tbe  con- 
duct of  military  operations,  and  who  did 
not  cease  firing  at  tlie  momeot  when  the 
minimum  loss  of  life  was  secured.  That 
was  very  different  from  being  respon- 
sible for  murder,  and  no  Member  of  tbe 
Government  should  bring  such  a  charge 
against  a  man  in  Captain  Lendy'e  posi- 
tion. The  hon.  Gentleman  the  Under 
Secretary  (Mr.  S.  Buxton)  subsequently 
withdrew  the  word  "  murder,"  but  othen 
did  not,  and  bo  (Sir  E.  Ashmead-Bartlett) 
said  that  the  attack  made  upoo  Captain 
Lendy  was  scandalous.  Captain  Lendy 
might  have  been  guilty  of  impmdence, 
and  might  have  continued  to  fire  longer 
than  was  necessary,  but  these  were 
things  that  happened  everywhere  in  the 
employment  of  the  armed  forces  of  the 
Crowu,  Captain  Lendy  might  be  at 
that  moment  engaged  in  defending  the 
British  settlers  and  British  interests 
in  Mashonaland  at  tbe  peril  of  his  life, 
and  yet  that  was  the  moment  chosen  by 
the  hon.  Member  for  Edinburgh  (Mr. 
Paul)  and  others  to  denounce  bira.  The 
responsibility  the  Government  had 
assumed  in  ordering  the  Chartered  Com- 
pany's forces  to  make  no  advance  without 
the  permission  of  the  Home  Government 
was  extreme.  How  could  they  telegraph 
and  wait  for  an  answer  when  Lobeugula 
was  perhaps  burning  their  barus,  laying 
waste  their  fields  and  massacring  their 
servants  ?  If  the  lives  of  the  settler* 
cDuid  be  saved  in  the  forts  their  property 
would  be  destroyed  in  a  day  or  two  if 
Lo  Bengula's  forces  were  permitted  to 
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adyaDce.  The  Military  Authorities  ought 
to  have  permissiou  the  momeut  thej 
were  satisfied  that  Lo  Bengula  was  making 
an  offensive  movement  against  them  to 
attack  him. 

The  under  SECRETARY  of 
STATE  FOR  FOREIGN  AFFAIRS 
(Sir  E.  Grey,  Northumberland,  Ber- 
wick) :  The  hon.  Gentleman  who  has 
just  sat  down  is  so  much  in  the  habit 
of  bringing  general  charges  of  a 
sweeping  character  that  I  think  we  have 
ceased  to  attach  much  importance  to 
them  ;  and,  therefore,  I  shall  devote  my- 
self to  the  one  or  two  instances  in  re- 
ference to  foreign  policy  which  the  hon. 
Member  has  advanced  in  support  of  these 
general  charges.  As  to  the  question  of 
Siam,  it  has  been  discussed  more 
than  once  before  this  Session,  and 
there  is  nothing  new  to  be  said 
about  it.  On  the  last  occasion  that 
the  hon.  Member  brought  charges  against 
the  Government  in  reference  to  Siam,  the 
right  hon.  Baronet  (Sir  J.  Fergusson), 
who  was  Under  Secretary  for  Foreign 
Affairs  in  the  last  Administration,  dis- 
sociated himself  from  the  statement  of 
the  hon.  Member  that  the  prestige  of 
this  country  has  been  damaged  in  the 
least  degree  in  reference  to  what  has 
occurred  in  Siam.  The  policy  of  always 
maintaining  that  when  the  opposite  Party 
is  io  power  whatever  happens  may  diminish 
British  prestige  is  not  a  patriotic 
policy  ;  it  is  not  one  which  enables  us  to 
say  that  he  who  adopts  it  has  done  his 
utmost  to  uphold  tbe  honour  of  the 
country.  The  hon.  Member  suggests 
that  the  troubles  in  the  Pamirs  were 
owing  to  the  advent  of  a  Liberal  Govern- 
ment to  power  ;  but  these  troubles  began 
under  the  late  Government.  The  inci- 
dent at  Somatash  occurred  on  the  24th 
of  July  last  year,  long  before  the  present 
Government  came  into  power,  and  orders 
must  have  been  sent  from  St.  Petersburg 
many  weeks  previously. 

Sir  E.  ASHMEAD-BARTLETT  : 
My  distinct  allegation  is  that  the  orders 
for  the  Russian  advance  on  the  Pamirs 
were  telegraphed  towards  the  end  of 
July,  when  it  was  known  that  the  Elec- 
tions would  result  in  the  return  to  Office 
of  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  tbe  Member 
for  Midlothian  (Mr.  W.  E.  Gladstone) 
at  a  very  early  date.  The  practical 
result  of  the  English  Elections  was 
known  in  St.  Petersburg  by  the  middle 


of  July,  and   orders   were  immediately 
telegraphed. 

Sir  E.  grey  :  I*  repeat  that  it 
would  have  been  impossible  to  have  sent 
such  orders  in  time  for  the  incident  at 
Somatash  on  the  24th  of  July,  after  the 
result  of  the  British  Elections  was  known 
at  St.  Petersburg.  Some  time  ago  the 
Russians  in  the  region  of  the  Pamirs 
actually  went  so  far  as  to  arrest  a  British 
officer.  That  was  when  the  late  Govern- 
ment was  in  power. 

Sir  E.  ASHMEAD-BARTLETT: 
And  they  apologised. 

Sir  E.  GREY  :  Yes,  they  apologised 
for  it  afterwards  ;  but  the  hon.  Member's 
contention  is  that  they  only  dared  do 
these  things  when  a  Liberal  Government 
was  in  power.  Then,  take  the  question 
of  Egypt.  The  hon.  Member  alleges 
that  there  would  have  been  no  disturb- 
ance or  friction  in  Egypt  but  for  the 
advent  to  power  of  the  present  Govern- 
ment, and  he  bases  that  assertion  on 
statements  made  by  the  Prime  Minister 
when  in  Opposition.  It  is  perfectly  true 
that  a  desire  has  been  expressed  for  the 
evacuation  of  Egypt,  but  that  desire  has 
found  its  fullest  and  most  legitimate  ex- 
pression in  the  Drummond  Wolff  Con- 
vention, which  was  signed  by  the  hon. 
Member's  own  Government.  The 
Drummond  Wolff  Convention,  it  is  true, 
did  not  come  into  force ;  but  that  was 
not  owing  to  any  want  of  will  on  the 
part  of  Lord  Salisbury.  When  the  hon. 
Member  says  that  troubles  in  different 
parts  of  the  world  have  occurred  in  con- 
sequence of  a  feeling  of  apprehension 
owing  to  the  present  Government  being 
in  power,  he  is  bound,  if  he  wishes  to 
obtain,  if  not  the  assent,  at  all  events 
the  respect  of  his  opponents,  to  have 
regard  to  such  events  as  the  signing 
of  that  Convention,  and  such  things  as 
took  place  in  the  Pamirs. 

Sir  R.  temple  (Surrey,  Kingston) 
said,  he  wished  to  submit  a  few  remarks 
on  our  Imperial  position  in  the  world,  as 
it  had  been  affected  by  the  proceedings 
of  the  present  Sitting  of  Parliament. 
He  did  not  wish  to  make  an  attack  on 
the  Government ;  on  the  contrary,  he 
quite  recognised  that  in  some  respects 
they  had  done  well,  and  there  were  cer- 
tain matters  on  which  he  could  join  with 
their  friends  in  offering  them  congratula- 
tions. In  the  first  place,  the  happy 
termination  of   the  dispute  between  the 
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United  Kingdom  and  the  United  States 
with  regard  to  the  seal  fisheries  in  the 
Behring    Sea    and    the    North    Pacific 
Ocean   was    undoubtedly   a   matter    for 
congratulation.     Whilst  the  reference  of 
the  dispute  to  arbitration  was  settled  bj  the 
lateGoyemmentyit  migh t  f  airljr  be  admitted 
that  when  the  arbitrators  met  at  Paris, 
Her  Majesty's  present  Government  did 
all  thej  possibly   could   to  present  the 
British  case  in  the  best  possible  manner. 
It  was,  no  doubt,  largely  owing  to  the 
most  able  presentation  of  that  case  by 
the  two  leading  barristers  in  the  House 
as  well  as  to  the  inherent  justice  of  the 
case  itself   that  this    happy   result  had 
been  attained.  He  thought  Her  Majesty's 
Government  might  also  be  congratulated 
upon   having   despatched   a  Mission   to 
Uganda  in   deference  to  the   wishes  of 
the   philanthropic   and   religious    world. 
The  religious  world  desired  the  Mission 
in    the    interests    of  missionary  labour, 
while  the  philanthropic  world  desired  it 
for  the  suppression  of  the  Slave  Trade. 
Now  that  the  Mission  had  been  carried 
out,  everybody  was  looking  forward  with 
the  deepest  anxiety  to  see  what  course 
would  be  taken  by  Her  Majesty's  Go- 
vernment.    As  regarded  Egypt,  he  also 
thought  the  attitude  of  the  Government 
had    been     highly     satisfactory.       The 
speech  of  the  Prime  Minister  on  the  sub- 
ject was  one  of  the  most  useful  and  able 
speeches  he  had  ever  heard  delivered  on 
any  Imperial  question,  and  this  was  the 
more  wonderful  because  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman   had    rendered    his    position 
peculiarly  bard  for  himself.  The  right  hon. 
Gentleman  had  undoubtedly  said  much 
more  on  previous  occasions  than  he  ought 
to  have  said,  and  had  made  declarations 
which  were  understood  by  the  French  to 
foreshadow   the   evacuation    of    Egypt. 
Notwithstanding  that,    Egypt   had   not 
been    evacuated,    and    the   prospect  of 
evacuation  was  as  far  off  and  as  much 
relegated  to  the  dim  and  distant  future 
under  the  present  as  under  the  preceding 
Government.     At  the  same  time,  he  felt 
bound    to   warn   the    Government    that 
Members  on  the  Opposition  side  of  the 
House   felt   very  great  anxiety   upon  a 
great  variety  of   foreign    and    Colonial 
affairs,  and  hoped  that  during  the  short 
Recess  Ministers  would  do  something  to 
allay  and  mitigate  their  alarms.     If  they 
did  not  he  respectfully  warned  them  that 
when    the    House     met    again    in    the 
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Autumn  there  would  be  constant  inter- 
pellations and  a  free  use  of  all  the  Rules 
of  the  House  for  the  purpose  of  impress- 
ing upon  the  Government  and  their  sup- 
porters  the    views    entertained    by  the 
Opposition.  He  trusted  that  the  Govern- 
ment would  not  lose  sight  of  India,  which 
might  be  said  at  the  present  moment  to 
be  between  two  fires.      The  grave  con- 
tingencies    and     possible    eventualities 
should  not  be  lost  of.     With  regard  to 
the   Eastern   danger    which    threatened 
India  he  should  not  say  anything  specifie 
at  this  moment,  because  when  the  House 
was  in  Committee  of    Supply   he    had 
twice  an  opportunity  of  going  into  that 
matter  with  the  utmost  detail.      But  he 
might  say  this,  in  justice  to  the  Under 
Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs — 
that  he  believed  he  was  quite  correct  in 
saying  there  was  no  disturbance  in  the 
region    of    the     Pamirs.     Nevertheless, 
he   did   not   think   his   answer  was    as 
satisfactory  as  it  might  have  been.     It 
is,  no  doubt,  a  very  suspicious  circum- 
stance, that  when  a  certain  proceeding 
politically  took  place  in  this  country  in 
July  of  last  year  a  forward  movement 
in    the   Pamirs   was   ordered    from    St. 
Petersburg    during    the    latter   part   of 
July.     They    know   that    the    time  of 
Engl^and's  difficulty  was  always  that  of 
Russia's   opportunity.     If    he  were  not 
unwilling  to  detain  the  House,  he  could 
show  that  the  step  Russia  took  in  Cen- 
tral  Asia   had   been   connected   with  a 
movement  in  this  country.     He  therefore, 
repeated  that  they  on  that  side  of  the 
House  were  not  to  be  thought  unduly 
suspicious    if    they   did    connect   those 
events  in  the  Pamirs  with  the  political 
electoral  circumstances  in  this  country. 
No  one  could  say  it  was  so  for  certain  ; 
but   everything    points   very    much    in 
bearing  this  out.     As  regarded  the  move- 
ments which  took  place  previously  under 
the    late    Government,    they    were   not 
withdrawn.  As  the  House  knew,  a  British 
officer  was  arrested,  but  he  was  imme- 
diately  released  and   an  apology  made. 
But  the  movements  were  not  withdrawn. 
He  did  not  think,  however,  that  there 
was  any  remissness  on  the  part  of  the 
late  Government  in  respect  of  the  Pamirs. 
At  the  same  time,  he  did  not   wish  to 
fix  any  blame  whatever  upon  the  present 
Government  either.     All   he   contended 
was  that  if  the   result  of  the   General 
Election  of  July,  1892,  had  been  other 
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than  it  was,  they  should  have  heard  yerj 
little  about  Russia  moving  in  the  Pamirs. 
That,  of  course,  was  purelj  a  matter  of 
opinion,  which  he  had  a  right  to  submit 
to   the    House.     Russia,   however,   had 
made  this  movement,  which  was  of  im- 
mense importance  with  regard  to  India. 
It  was  probably  the  political  action  last 
year  which  gave  an  impulse  to  Diplo- 
matic  Missions.     At  any  rate,  various 
military  movements  had  been  made  from 
Cashmere  towards  the  boundaries  of  the 
Pamirs  by  this  Government.     Ue  greatly 
regretted  that  such  a  policy  should  have 
been  questioned  by  hon.  Gentlemen  below 
the  Gangway.     They  probably  did  not 
perceive  that  this  movement,  of  which 
they  are  inclined  to  complain,  was  taken 
by   reason   of   Russian   advance   in  the 
Pamirs.     That  Russia  intended  to  take 
a  portion  of  the  Pamirs  was  most  cer- 
tain.    He  would  not  detain  the  House 
to   detail   the   geographical   position   or 
the  political  importance  of  the  Pamirs. 
But  he  might  add  that  the  whole  ques- 
tion of  the  delimitation  of   the   Pamirs 
was  pending,  and  they  should  do  nothing 
to  embarrass  the  proceedings.  According 
to  British  ideas,  Russia  was  only  entitled 
to  a  very  small  part  of  the  Pamirs  if  they 
came  to  a  partition.     There  must  be  a 
partition  of  the  Pamirs,  as  there  had  been 
of  other  territory  in  different  parts  of  the 
world.     They  could  only  wish  God  speed 
to    the    British    negotiations.     Another 
word  : — They     should    prevent    Russia 
taking    the    law    into    her  own   hands. 
While  negotiations   were   pending   they 
should  prevent  Russia  taking  a  forward 
movement  ;  possibly    there    was    regret 
expressed  for  the  action  of  her  officers  ; 
but,    nevertheless,    they    had    not  been 
withdrawn.        Therefore    he    did    hope 
nothing  of  that  kind  would  be  permitted 
in  this  case.     Again,  in  Africa  they  had 
abundant  cause   for    anxiety.     The   in- 
habitants and   cultivators  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Suakin  were  in  great  danger 
from  Mahomedan  and  Arab  invasions,  and 
Her  Majesty^s  Government  ought  to  see 
that  the  Egyptian  Government  performed 
its  duty  of  protecting  the  inhabitants  of 
that  region.  The  Niger  Company  seemed 
to  have  got  into  some  embarrassment  and 
danger.  He  was  glad  to  hear  the  defence 
of  the  company  which  had  been  made  by 
the    Under    Secretary.     No    one  could 
doubt  that  it  was  doing  England^s  work 
in  the  upper  and  middle  regions  of   the 


great  river.     It  was  difficult  for  private 
Members  to  get  at  the  real  truth  as  to 
Lieutenant  Mizon*s   actions  ;  but  if  we 
were   not  careful   these    would    lead  to 
serious    complications     between     Great 
Britain  and  France.     He  earnestly  com- 
mended that  important  letter  to  the  con- 
sideration of  the   Government,   assuring 
them  that  great   interest  was  felt,   not 
only   on   his  side  of  the  House,  but  in 
many  important  quarters  outside,  on  this 
subject.     With  regard  to  Uganda,  there 
could  be  no  alternative  to  bringing   the 
territory   under    a  British    protectorate. 
The   Government   might  endeavour    to 
avoid   that  great  contingency,   but  the 
sooner  they  made  up  their  minds  to  face 
the  inevitable  the  better,  for  he  was  per- 
fectly certain  that  the  minds  of  the  great 
majority  of  the  British  people  were  made 
up  on  that  subject.  There  was  very  great 
anxiety  as  to  the  future  of  the  British 
South  Africa  Chartered  Company.   That 
company   had  been  very  active  in    the 
most    honourable    as    well  as   patriotic 
manner.     Though  it  might  be  true  that 
some  Corporations  of  the  same  character 
had    been    mixed    up    in    questionable 
finance,  and  engaged  in  transactions  of  a 
doubtful  character,  nothing  of  the  kind 
could  be  urged  against  this  company.  At 
least    two  distinguished   men — the    late 
Sir  William  Mackinuon  and  the  late  Sir 
William  Bennett — took  part  in  originating 
it,  and  with  it  was    associated  the  hon. 
Member  for  Westminster,  a   gentleman 
whose     position     placed     him     beyond 
all  possible   motives    of   interest  in  the 
matter.     He  urged  that  as  a  reason  why 
the  Government  should  help    the  com- 
pany to  maintain  its  position,  and,  above 
all,  they  should  give  them  some  assistance 
in  constructing  the  railway  from  Mom- 
basa to  the  Great  Lake,  a  project  of  the 
most  important  character.     The  railway 
had  practically  been  taken  in  hand  by  the 
late  Government.  He  did  not  know  what 
the  present  Government  was  doing  in  the 
matter.    No  doubt  they  were  handicapped 
by  the  unfortunate  speeches  which  they 
had  made  in  Opposition  ;  but  he  hoped 
that  they  would  take  a  patriotic  view  of 
the  matter,  and  remember  that  England 
required  the  total  suppression  of  slavery. 
He  was  unwilling  to  mix  himself  up  in 
the   controversies   about    South  Africa. 
It   was   said   a   design  existed   for  the 
formation   of   a   great   Customs   Union, 
which  was  to  bind  Cape  Colony  to  the 
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Transvaal  Republic,  to  the  exclusion  of 
Natal.  That  would  be  a  very  serious 
matter  for  Natal,  and  it  deserved  the 
very  careful  consideration  of  the  House 
and  the  country.  On  the  subject  of 
Mashonaland,  he  wished  to  say  that  that 
country  was  within  the  British  sphere  of 
influence  or  it  was  not ;  it  was  under 
British  protection  of  some  sort  or  kind 
or  it  was  not.  If  it  were,  we  were 
bound  to  protect  it.  That  was  a  propo- 
sition so  plain  as  to  be  almost  a  truism, 
if  it  had  not  been  controverted  in  the 
Debates  which  had  taken  place  on  the 
subject.  Mashonaland  was  threatened 
with  invasion  by  a  certain  tribe,  and  he 
wanted  to  know  why  we  should  not  take 
care  of  Mashonaland  as  we  took  care  of 
the  outlying  districts  of  the  Indian  terri- 
tory ?  We  did  not  allow  tribes  to  raid 
our  outlying  territories  in  India.  Why 
should  we  allow  Mashonaland  to  be  made 
a  sort  of  unhappy  hunting  ground  for  the 
Matabeles  ?  We  were  bound  by  every 
principle  of  duty  to  effectually  protect 
Mashonaland,  and  the  only  question  that 
remained  was  as  to  the  best  mode  of 
protecting  the  country.  The  authorities 
on  the  spot  were,  he  contended,  the  best 
judges  on  that  subject,  and  we  ought  to 
have  confidence  in  those  authorities,  and 
not  find  fault  with  every  movement  that 
was  made  or  proposed  by  them  to  repel 
the  enemy.  It  had  been  urged  that  we 
should  not  be  rushed  into  war  by  the 
colonists  in  Mashonaland.  But  we  had 
permitted  ourselves  to  take  up  a  position 
in  Mashonaland,  and  it  was  now  too  late 
to  v.'ithdraw.  We  must  perform  the 
duties  appertaining  to  that  position,  and 
we  should  not  say  that  the  performance 
of  these  duties  meant  being  rushed  into 
war.  He  strongly  condemned  the  ob- 
servations which  had  been  made  by  cer- 
tain hon.  Members  in  reference  to  Captain 
Lendy.  Whether  Captain  Lendy  served 
under  the  Crown,  or  under  the  Colonial 
Government,  or  as  a  Mashonaland  Ad- 
ministrator, he  was  to  all  intents  and 
purposes  a  British  officer. 

•Mr.  a.  C.  MORTON  :  It  has  been 
distinctly  stated  that  these  officers  are 
lent  to  the  company,  and  while  acting  as 
such  are  not  acting  for  the  British  Go- 
vernment, and  that  we  are  not  respon- 
sible. 

Sir  R.  temple  said,  he  thought 
that  Captain  Lendy  had  been  acting  for 
the   British  Government ;    but,   for  the 
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sake  of  argument,  he  would  concede  the 
point  to  the  hon.  Member  for  Peter- 
borough. Beyond  all  question,  Captain 
Lendy  was  a  British  officer,  employed 
on  difficult  duty  in  Mashonaland ; 
and  he  was,  therefore,  entitled 
to  more  generous  treatment  than 
he  received  yesterday  at  the  hands  of 
hon.  Members  opposite,  some  of  whose 
speeches  were  calculated  to  have  a  very 
bad  efiect  on  those  who  were  serving 
their  country  abroad  under  circumstances 
of  the  greatest  danger  and  discourage- 
ment. It  was  all  very  well  for  hon. 
Members  'to  sit  there  and  criticise  men 
who  were  acting  in  great  emergencies 
and  in  scenes  of  doubt  and  difficulty ; 
but  he  was  not  sure  that  those  hon. 
Members  would  have  done  any  better, 
if  so  well,  under  similar  conditions. 
It  might  be  conceded  that  Captain  Lendy 
had  acted  injudiciously  ;  but  his  action 
was,  after  all,  only  an  error  of  judgment, 
and  they  all  knew  how  the  judgments  of 
military  officers  were  open  to  question. 
Hon.  Members  who  dissented  from  that 
proposition  had  criticised,  as  an  error  of 
judgment,  certain  actions  of  a  military 
officer  which  had  recently  been  taken  in 
Yorkshire.  How  much  more,  then,  was 
it  possible  to  commit  an  error  of 
judgment  in  the  heart  of  Africa  ? 
Captain  Lendy^s  conduct  was  certainly 
not  open  to  the  extreme  observations 
which  had  been  passed  upon  it  yesterday 
by  hon.  Members  opposite ;  and,  in 
justice  to  his  fellow-countrymen  who 
were  serving  their  country  abroad  under 
circumstances  of  difficulty  and  danger, 
whom  some  hon.  Members  were  too 
much  given  to  denouncing  and  con- 
demning, he  felt  it  his  duty  to  make 
these  observations.  Passing  from  South 
Africa,  he  desired  to  say  that  there  was 
great  anxiety  about  the  future  of  New- 
foundland. In  Newfoundland  there  was, 
no  doubt,  grave  dissatisfaction  on  the 
part  of  the  people  with  the  modus  vivendiy 
and  with  the  arrangements  which  had 
been  made.  The  opinion  prevailed  in 
the  colony  that  France  had  been  allowed 
to  take  undue  advantage  of  her  Treaty 
rights,  and  to  acquire  on  the  coast  of 
Newfoundland  a  position  that  was  in- 
tolerable. India  was  about  to  come  up 
for  discussion,  and  perhaps  he  might  be 
allowed  to  refer  to  the  great  half-way 
house  between  England  and  India — 
Gibraltar.     The    greater    part    of    our 
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Indian    trade   passed    in   front   of   that 
historic   rock.     There   was  grave  doubt 
whether    the    fortitications    there   were 
sufficiently  strong  ;  but  one  of  the  most 
pressing  needs  at  the  present  time  was 
tbe  constniction  of  a  dock,  such  as  would 
enable   our    meu-of-war  to    be  repaired 
there.    If  this  dock  were  not  constructed, 
there  would  be  the  greatest  danger    to 
our  Fleet  in  case  of  war,  for,in  the  event 
of   a   naval  action  being  fought  in  the 
Western  part  of  the  Mediterranean,  any 
British    men  -  of  -  war     that    might    be 
injured  would  either  have  to  be  repaired  at 
Gibraltar,  or,  if  that  were  impossible,  to 
remain  hors  de  combat  for  the  rest  of  the 
war.     He   knew  that  there  were  other 
dockyards  under  construction  elsewere ; 
but  the  need  for  the  construction  of  no 
dockyard  in  the  Empire  was  so  pressing 
and    important    as    that    suggested    at 
Gibraltar  ;  and  he  could  assure  the  Go- 
vernment that  they  on  that  side  of  the 
House   would  not   let  the  matter  drop, 
but  that  they  would  spur,  spur,  spur  the 
Government  until  they  did  their  duty. 
He  trusted  that  next  Session  the  House 
would  be  gratified  by  seeing  a  substantial 
amount  placed   upon  the  Estimates  for 
that  purpose.     A  few  words   now  about 
our  naval  position.     We  had  a  first-rate 
programme  under  the  late   Government, 
but  that  programme  had  been  given  up  by 
the  present  Government.      He  desired  to 
know    whether     the    Government    had 
undertaken  the  Construction  of  the  proper 
number  of  ships  to  maintain  our  position 
in  competition  with  other  nations,  and 
also  to  replace  the  wastage  that  occurred 
annually  in  such  a  vast  Service  ?     They 
had  been  told  that  certain  new  vessels 
were   under  construction.     They  hoped 
they  were  ;  but  while  they  did  not  doubt 
the  sincerity  of  the  Government  and  the 
accuracy     of     their     information,    they 
regretted    to   say   that    they    had    been 
unable  to  find  out  on  the  spot  whether 
that  was  the  case  or  not.     They  would 
defer  the  subject  until  the    House   met 
again,  when  they  hoped  that  they  would 
have  better  information. 

Mr.  PAUL  (Edinburgh,  S.)  wished  to 
say,  in  reply  to  those  hon.  Gentlemen 
who  had  attacked  him  for  bringing  for- 
ward the  case  of  Captain  Lendy,  that  he 
did  not  withdraw  anything  he  had  said 
with  reference  to  the  conduct  of  that 
officer.     The  statements  he  made  on  the 
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previous  evening  were  based  upon  the 
Blue  Book  which  had  recently  been 
issued.  It  was  said  bv  the  hon.  Baronet 
that  there  were  people  who  took  a  delight 
in  running  down  their  fellow-countrymen 
who  were  serving  their  country  in  diffi- 
culty and  danger  abroad.  If  that  were 
so,  he  could  only  say  that  he  was  not  one 
of  them.  It  was  because  British  officers 
did  their  duty,  as  a  rule,  so  admirably  that 
the  case  of  Captain  Lendy  attracted  notice. 
Very  likely,  if  Captain  Lendy  had  been  a 
French  officer,  nothing  whatever  would 
have  been  said ;  but  we  were  not  French. 
This  country  had  always  observed  a 
higher  standard  than  others  in  dealing 
with  natives,  and  he  hoped  that  standard 
would  always  be  maintained. 

GRIEVANCES  OF    WARRANT  OFFICERS. 
Mr.  E.  J.  C.  MORTON  (Devonport) 
called  attention  to  the  grievances  of  the 
warrant  officers  of  the  Navy,  and  pointed 
out  that  the  Navy  was  the  only  Service 
in    the  country  in  which  there  was  an 
absolute   wall   across    the    line   of    pro- 
motion, preventing  the  continuance  of  a 
man^s  advance  to  commission  rank.     He 
could  best  explain  the  grievance  under 
which    warrant    officers    in    the    Navy 
suffered  by  relating  an  instance  within 
his  own    knowledge   of   three   brothers, 
sons  of  a  farmer.     One  of  the  brothers 
by  energy  and  ability  obtained  a  Scholar- 
ship   at    Cambridge,   and   was    now    a 
Professor   in  connection   with   the  Uni- 
versity.    Another  brother  enlisted  in  the 
Army,  and  obtained  a  commission.     At 
present  he  was  a  captain,  and  might  some 
day  arrive  at  the  rank  of  colonel.     The 
third  brother  entered  the  Navy,  and  at 
the  age  of  25   became  a  warrant  officer, 
and  that  was  the  highest  thiug  he  could 
look  to  in  the  Service  for  the  rest  of  his 
life,  the  only  other  advance  possible  being 
the  nominal  rank  of  sub-lieuteuaut,  which 
he  would  be  entitled  to  on  retiring  from 
active  service  at  the  age  of  55.     This 
case  was  a  remarkable  one,  owing  to  the 
extraordinary  ability  and  services  of  this 
warrant  officer.    So  great  was  the  ability 
ho  displayed  that  in  the  Burmah  Cam- 
paign in  1885  that  he  was  placed  in  com- 
mand of  a  gunboat  patrolling  100  miles  of 
coast.     In  the  course  of  this  service  he 
had  a  severe  encounter  with  pirates,  and 
although  the  pirates  had  a  much  superior 
force  he  defeated  them ;  and  so  valuable 
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were  his  services  that  he  was  specially 
complimented  by  the  captaiu  of  his  ship 
on  the  quarter-deck,  aud  he  iClso  received 
ft  special  letter  of  reward  from  the 
authorities  at  Whitehall.  Then,  again, 
when  the  Howe  was  stranded,  the  captain 
of  that  vessel  based  his  statement  on  the 
estimates  made  by  this  same  warrant 
officer,  who  further  distinguished  himself 
-during  the  time  tlie  Howe  was  on  the 
rocks  by  superintending  the  construction 
•of  16  copper  dams  in  a  manner  wiiich 
called  forth  the  special  commendation  of 
the  officers  of  the  Howe  and  of  the 
Salvage  Company.  Could  nothing  be 
done  to  reward  this  warraut  officer,  whose 
services  in  the  Navy  were  of  such  value 
that  the  Admiralty  awarded  him  a  sum 
of  money  in  recognition  of  their  merit  ? 
He  presumed  it  was  competent  for  Her 
Majesty  to  give  a  commission  to  any 
seaman  of  the  Navy,  but,  as  a  matter 
of  fact,  only  two  seamen  in  the  past 
80  years  were  so  rewarded.  These  two 
instances  occurred  in  1887,  when  two 
men  were  selected  on  the  ground  of 
valour,  which  he  might  remark  was  not 
a  special  ground  for  promoting  men  to 
commission  rank.  For  many  years  there 
had  been  a  continued  cry  amouj2:st  naval 
officers  for  more  Lieutenants  in  the  Navy. 
Warrant  officers  were  sometimes  en- 
trusted with  Lieutenants^  work,  and  as 
long  ago  as  1885  the  Minister  then  in 
charge  of  naval  affairs  stated  that  if  the 
difficulty  of  education  could  be  removed, 
and  if  warrant  officers  were  able  to  pass 
the  examinations  that  Lieutenants  had 
to  pass,  the  chief  difficulty  in  the  way 
would  be  removed.  Upon  that  hint  the 
warrant  officers,  at  their  own  expense, 
instituted  classes,  and  got  themselves 
instructed  in  navigation  and  other  matters, 
and  they  were  now  ready  and  willing, 
numbers  of  them,  to  submit  themselves 
to  an  examination  of  the  same  character 
as  that  passed  by  Lieutenants.  It  seemed 
to  him  that  the  promotion  of  warrant 
officers  to  some  form  of  commission  rank 
would  not  only  be  just  in  itself,  but 
would  save  the  nation  money,  because 
these  men  had  great  experience,  aud  if 
they  were  promoted  the  great  cost  of 
training  men  for  the  position  of  Lieu- 
tenants would  in  some  measure  be 
avoided.  Warrant  officers  did  not  de- 
mand that  they  should  have  continuous 
promotion.     All  they  asked  was  that  a 
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new  rank  or  line  of  promotion  should  be 
created  for  them  corresponding  to  the 
position  of  Quartermasters  and  Riding- 
masters  in  the  Army.  To  do  this  would 
costmoney,  but  it  had  been  calculated — 
and  the  calculation  had  not  been  con- 
tradicted by  the  Admiralty — that  the 
total  cost  would  not  exceed  £3,000. 
Although  no  exact  promise  had  been 
made  with  regard  to  these  officers,  he 
would  point  out  that  extreme  sympathy 
had  been  expressed  by  previous  Ministers, 
and  the  late  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty 
in  the  year  1891  held  out  strong  hopes 
that  their  case  would  be  met — hopes  so 
stroug  that  men  not  altogether  unreason- 
ably took  it  for  a  promise.  He  hoped, 
therefore,  that  the  Secretary  to  the 
Admiralty  would  be  able  to  hold  out 
some  further  hope  that  the  case  of  these 
men  would  be  dealt  with,  and  that  the 
warrant  officers  of  the  Navy,  who  were 
not  less  able  nor  less  efficient  than 
warrant  officers  in  the  Army,  would 
as  soon  as  possible  be  put  on  an  equal 
footing  with  the  Army  warrant  officers  in 
respect  to  promotion  to  commission  rank. 
The  SECRETARY  to  the  ADMI- 
RALTY  (Sir  U.  Kay-Shuttlewobth, 
Lancashire,  Clitheroe),  in  reply,  said, 
the  grievances  of  the  warrant  officers  had 
been  under  the  consideration  of  the 
Admiralty,  but,  although  some  points 
might  be  further  considered,  the  Board 
did  not  see  how  to  overcome  the  great 
difficulties  in  the  way  of  creating  a  new 
grade  or  rank.  With  regard  to  the  decla- 
ration of  the  late  First  Lord,  the  Admi- 
ralty were  desirous  of  opening  appoint- 
ments in  the  Ordnance  Establishments 
to  warrant  officers.  When  the  Ordnance 
Department  was  taken  over  from  the 
War  Office  the  officers  of  the  Establish- 
ment were,  of  course,  also  taken  over, 
but  it  was  intended  as  vacancies  occurred 
to  promote  warraut  officers  to  those  posi- 
tions which  are  now  held  by  commissioned 
officers.  He  could  only  add,  on  behalf 
of  the  Admiralty,  that  they  felt  great 
sympathy  with  the  warrant  officers  in 
the  want  of  promotion  at  a  certain  stage 
of  service,  but  they  must  recognise  that 
there  was  also  stagnation  in  some  other 
branches  of  the  Service,  and  it  was  \ery 
difficult  to  avoid.  To  remove  it  might 
cost  more  than  could  be  justified.  The 
interests  of  this  extremely  deserving  and 
valuable  class  of  Her  Majesty^s  Service 
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would  always    receive  careful  attention 
at  the  hands  of  the  Board  of  Admiralty. 

THE  SPARKBROOK  FACTORY. 

Mr.  JESSE  COLLINGS  (Birming- 
ham, Bordesley)  said,  he  wished  to  call 
attention  to  the  proposal  of  the  War 
Office  to  dismantle  the  Small  Arms 
Factory  at  Sparkbrook,  and  to  turn  it  into 
a  repairing  shop.  This  was,  he  urged, 
a  matter  not  only  of  local  concern,  but  of 
national  import.  He  contrasted  the  ad- 
vantages of  the  Sparkbrook  Factory  with 
those  of  the  factory  at  Enfield,  and 
pointed  out  that  in  the  event  of  a  pro- 
longed invasion  of  this  country  Enfield 
would  be  almost  unprotected.  Railway 
communication  with  that  place  could  not 
be  compared  with  Sparkbrook,  which 
was  in  the  midst  of  a  network  of  rail- 
ways, placing  the  district  in  communica- 
tion with  all  parts  of  the  Kingdom. 
Sparkbrook,  moreover,  was  situated  in  a 
district  possessing  rich  resources  of  coal 
and  iron  and  other  requisites  for  carrying 
on  such  a  factory.  The  policy  of  the 
Government,  if  carried  out,  towards  the 
Sparkbrook  Factory  would  entail  great 
loss  upon  his  constituents  in  Bordesley, 
and,  although  he  insisted  on  their  fair 
and  equal  treatment,  he  did  not  base  his 
objections  solely  on  the  loss  his  con- 
stituents would  suffer.  He  based  them 
on  military  grounds,  and  thought  every 
military  man  would  agree  as  to  the  im- 
prudence of  closing  a  small  arms  factory 
with  so  many  facilities  for  its  work  as 
that  at  Sparkbrook.  The  factory  was 
capable  of  turning  out  from  600  to  1,000 
rifles  a  week.  It  possessed  the  best 
machinery,  and  he  contended  that  to  close 
the  place  as  a  factory  and  remove  the 
works  to  Enfield  would  not  only  be  con- 
trary to  the  understanding  on  which  the 
Sparkbrook  Factory  was  opened,  but 
wasting  a  considerable  amount  of  public 
money.  He  earnestly  asked  the  Govern- 
ment to  reconsider  their  attitude  in  the 
matter. 

The  chancellor  of  the  EX- 
CHEQUER (Sir  W.  Harcourt,  Derby): 
I  am  sorry  that  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
has  not  given  notice  of  his  intention  to 
raise  this  question.  The  representatives 
of  the  War  Office  are  not  present,  and  I 
am  in  the  unfortunate  position  of  being  a 
sort  of  residuary  legatee  of  all  the  odds 
ftod  ends  that  turn  up  on  the  Appropria- 


tion Bill.  I  am  afraid  I  cannot  give  a 
detailed  reply  ;  but  I  am  sure  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman^s  observations  will  re- 
ceive due  weight.  I  am  not  surprised 
that  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  should 
think  that  everything  the  present  Go- 
vernment has  done  is  wrong,  and  that 
everything  its  predecessor  did  was  right ; 
but  I  am  at  a  loss  to  understand  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  when  he  puts  his  claim  on 
national  grounds.  The  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man said  that  in  the  event  of  a  prolonged 
invasion  it  would  be  better  to  have  a 
factory  at  Birmingham  than  at  Enfield. 

Mr.  JESSE  COLLINGS  :  My  state- 
ment was  not  against  Enfield. 

Sir  W.  harcourt  :  I  am  afraid 
that  in  the  case  of  a  prolonged  invasion 
Birmingham  from  its  importance,  and 
especially  from  the  importance  of  its  Re- 
presentatives, would  be  one  of  the  first 
objects  of  an  invading  Army.  They 
would  probably  desire  to  hold  the  Mem- 
bers for  Birmingham,  and  especially  the 
right  hou.  Member  for  Bordesley,  as 
hostages,  with  a  view  to  the  conclusion  of 
peace  on  favourable  terms.  But  it  ought 
to  be  some  consolation  to  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  that,  whatever  method  be 
adopted  by  the  War  Office,  it  will  be 
adopted  on  the  deliberate  advice  of  com- 
petent military  advisers. 

Question  put,  and  agreed  to. 

Bill  read  a  second  time,  and  committed 
for  To-morrow. 

EAST  INDIA  REVENUE  ACCOUNTS. 
Order  for  Committee  read. 

Motion  made,  and  Question  proposed, 
*'That  Mr.  Speaker  do  now  leave  the 
Chair." 

•Mr.  a.  C.  MORTON  (Peterborough) 

rose  to  move  the  following  Amendment ; — 

**That,  in  the  opinion  of  this  House,  it  is 
desirable  that  all  Indian  officials  shoald  be 
allowed  an  appeal  to  the  Home  Govemment 
without  regard  being  had  to  the  amount  of 
their  salary." 

The  hon.  Gentleman  said  that  a  few 
weeks  back  he  brought  a  special  case  be- 
fore the  House,  and  he  now  referred  to 
that  case  to  say  that  it  was  on  a  ques- 
tion of  principle.  He  brought  before 
the  Secretarv  for  India  the  case  of  Mr. 
Kalvade,  whose  salary  was  just  250 
rupees  per  month.     There  was  an  un- 
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fortunate  rule  in  connection  with  the 
Government  of  India  that  when  an 
officer  had  a  sahiry  of  over  250  rupees 
per  month  he  could  appeal  to  the 
Home  Government ;  but  if  his  salary 
was  only  250  rupees,  or  under,  he  had 
no  right  of  appeal.  In  this  particular 
case  the  official's  salary  was  just  250 
rupees  per  month,  and  on  that  occasion 
he  asked  the  Under  Secretary  for  India 
whether  ho  would  consider  the  appeal 
under  all  the  circumstances  ?  This 
officer's  salary  was  only  short  of  the 
amount  fixed  by  the  rule  by  a  fraction 
of  a  rupee,  and  on  account  of  not 
having  the  right  to  appeal  he  had 
been  practically  mined.  It  was  not 
necessary  for  him  to  argue  his  case, 
whether  it  was  right  or  wrong.  This 
official  had  been  ruined  by  a  deci- 
sion of  the  Government  of  India ;  and, 
therefore,  he  desired — and  he  thought 
very  properly  desired — to  appeal  to  the 
Home  Government ;  and,  above  all,  he 
made  a  request — and  this  was  the  ob- 
ject of  his  getting  the  appeal — that 
there  should  be  a  judicial  trial  so  as  to 
settle  the  questions  in  dispute  between 
himself  and  the  Government.  This  was 
the  point  refused,  and,  therefore,  he 
thought,  so  far  as  that  particular  case 
was  concerned,  that  Mr.  Kalvade  had  a 
very  strong  case  indeed  in  favour  of  the 
right  to  appeal  to  the  Homo  Government. 
He  would  not  argue  that  particular  case 
any  further  at  the  present  moment.  He 
had  brought  it  forward  before,  and  he  only 
mentioned  it  now  as  an  illustration  of  the 
desirability  of  carrying  out  tlie  reform  pro- 
posed ])y  the  Amendment.  There  were 
a  very  large  number  of  these  cases,  pro- 
bably more  than  they  know  of  at  the 
present  time,  and  he  should  take  an 
opportunity  later  on  of  asking  the 
Under  Secretary  of  State  for  India  to 
furnish  a  Return  showinjj  how  munv  of 
such  cases  there  were.  What  he  desired 
to  do  now  was  to  get  the  principle 
acknowledged  of  the  right  of  appeal. 
According  to  present  Rules  it  was  held 
that  a  person  having  a  salary  above  2.50 
rupees  per  month  had  the  right  of  appeal- 
ing to  the  Home  Governnieut,  but  that 
the  poorer  officials  had  no  right  of  appeal. 
It  might  be  said  that  it  was  "  too  nnich 
trouble,"  or  that  it  was  wrong  to  allow 
appeals  at  all  to  the  Government  at  home. 
If  they  decided  that,  well  and  good  ;  but 
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now  they  said  that  the  rich  official  who^ 
in    his    (Mr.  Morton's)  opinion,  did  not 
need   the   right   so    much  should    have 
an  appeal  to  the  Home  Government,  and 
that  the  poor  man  should  not.     That  was 
opposed  to  all  ideas  of  justice  in   this  or 
any   other    civilised    country.     He   had 
another  reason  for  specially  asking  for 
this   reform  from  the  Government.     So 
far  as  he  understood,  it  was  the  European 
officials  who  had  the  large  salaries,  and^ 
therefore,    the   right   of   appeal    to   the 
Home  Government,  whereas  it  was  the 
natives  and   the   half-caste   people  that 
had  smaller  salaries  who  were  deprived 
of  the  right  of  appeal.     So  far  as  he  had 
been  able  to  ascertain  from  the  figures, 
there  were  about  4,000  European  officers 
as  against  12,000  natives  and  half-castes. 
Therefore,  it  was  the  natives  who  got 
the  smaller  salaries  who  would  be  bene- 
fited by  an  alteration  in  this  rule  with 
regard  to  appeals.     Why  should  not  the 
people  with  the  smaller  salaries  have  this 
right  of  appeal  ?     He  might  be  told  that 
if  appeals  were  allowed  in  all  these  cases 
there  would  be  so  many  appeals  that  it 
would  take  too  much  trouble  and  time  to 
look  after  them  in  this  country.     He  did 
not    agree    with    that   view.     His   own 
impression  was  that  if  it  wero  known  to 
the  officials  in  India  that  these  people  had 
the  right  of  appeal  they  would  act  towards 
them  more  fairlv,  and  there  would  be  less 
injustice  and  cruelty.     In  some  cases   it 
was  gross  cruelty  to  refuse  to  redress  the 
grievances,  and    if    the  higher   officials 
were  aware  that  an  appeal  could  be  made 
to  this  country  against  their  conduct  and 
decisions  they  would  act  differently.      It 
was  all  very  well  to  say  that  our  officers 
in    India    and    our    Government    acted 
fairlv   and   well.     He  did   not   want  to 
make  any  charge  against  them,  but  they 
knew  very  well  that  in  India  the  British 
people  considered  it  their  duty  to  protect 
themselves   at   all  hazards    against   the 
natives,  and  to  treat  them  as  a  conquered 
people.     Therefore  it  was  not   likely — 
it  was  against  human  nature  he  supposed 
— that  they  would  take  a  very  fair  view 
in  all  cases  of  the  position  of  these  native 
officers.     ["  Oh,  oh  !  "]     So  far  as  they 
had  been  able  to  ascertain,  that  was  just 
what  the  complaints  had  been  in  India — 
that  justice  was  not  meted  out  to  the 
natives ;  and,  notwithstanding  the  ironical 
cheering   of    some    hon.   Members^    he 
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believed  he  was  right  in  sajing  that  the 
general  tendency  was  to  act  against  the 
natives.  Then,  why  not  allow  these 
appeals  ?  In  their  ordinary  policy  in 
this  country  they  allowed  appeals  to 
almost  everybody  ;  it  was  the  principle 
upon  which  they  acted  in  all  their  Go- 
vernment affairs.  Should  they  be  bound 
by  the  judgment  of  any  official  whatever  ? 
Sometimes  in  this  country  officials  of  the 
lower  rank  were  turned  off  without  being 
heard,  and  the  right  of  appeal  in  these 
matters  had  in  some  cases  been  brought 
before  the  Law  Courts.  He  remembered 
reading  of  an  eminent  Judge  who  said 
that  the  meanest  of  Her  Majesty's  sub- 
jects, no  matter  what  his  conduct  had 
been,  had  the  right  to  be  heard  and  the 
right  to  appeal,  and  he  added  that  even 
the  Almighty  called  Cain  before  him 
before  he  condemned  him.  So  that  they 
had  very  high  authority  that  a  man 
should  be  heard,  and  heard  impartially, 
before  he  was  condemned.  He  wanted 
the  Government  to  thoroughly  under- 
stand that  they  were  not  satisfied  with 
the  present  condition  of  things.  He  did 
not  at  all  wish  to  charge  the  Home  Go- 
vernment with  a  desire  to  act  unjustly. 
No  doubt  the  Governments  of  India  had 
a  right  of  discretion  if  they  choose  to 
send  on  Petitions,  but  he  did  not  think  it 
ought  to  be  a  question  of  their 
discretion,  because  it  was  not  likely 
that  that  discretion  would  be  ex- 
ercised in  the  way  it  ought  to 
be.  He  thought  it  was  very  wrong 
that  that  discretion  should  be  in  the 
hands  of  officials  in  the  position  our 
officials  were  in  India.  He  meant 
the  officials  who  did  not  act  from  the 
will  of  the  people,  but  depended  upon 
the  Army,  and,  therefore,  had  great 
power  in  that  direction  without  con- 
sulting the  wishes  or  feelings  of  the 
natives  of  the  country.  He  had  re- 
ferred to  one  eminent  Judge — he  would 
now  refer  to  another.  Lord  Camden 
said  with  regard  to  the  discretion  of  a 
Jndge — 

**  It  is  the  law  of  tyrants  ;  it  is  casual 
always ;  unknown,  and  depends  upon  temper, 
prejudice,  or  [lassion/* 

He  supposed  in  any  case  in  dealing  with 
Indian  affairs,  they  should  have,  to  some 
extent,  to  depend  on  temper,  prejudice, 
or  passion  ;  but  as  far  as  possible  by 
Allowing  the  right  of  appeal  they  ought, 


of  course,  to  remove  that  difficulty  out  of 
the  way  of  their  fellow-subjects,  and  in 
that  sense  he  desired  to  treat  the  Indian 
people  as  British  subjects,  and  allow  to 
them  the  same  liberty,  rights,  and  privi- 
leges that  he  would  allow  the  people  of 
this  country.  He  might  bo  told  that  in 
another  Amendment  which  was  on  the 
Paper — an  Amendment  with  regard  to  a 
Royal  Commission  being  appointed — his 
wishes  might  be  gained  by  consenting  to 
a  Royal  Commission  being  appointed, 
amongst  other  things,  to  give  this  very 
reform  that  he  desired.  On  former 
occasions  he  had  said  that  he  objected  to 
Royal  Commissions  altogether.  As  a 
rule  a  Royal  Commission  was  a  farce 
and  a  fraud  upon  the  people,  and 
they  were  moved  aud  appointed  for  the 
purpose  of  putting  off  a  question  instead 
of  settling  it.  Probably,  this  Royal 
Commission  might  be  agreed  to  by  the 
Government,  and  it  would  report  five  or 
six  years  hence.  Then  the  Government 
would  take  another  five  or  six  years  to 
consider  the  matter,  and  eventually 
they  would  be  all  dead  and  buried 
before  anything  was  done  in  the  way 
of  a  settlement.  He  asked  the  Govern- 
ment for  justice  for  the  people  of  India, 
and  he  did  not  see  that  a  Royal  Commis- 
sion would  do  any  earthly  good  to  him 
nor  to  the  Indian  people.  Everybody 
knew  what  were  the  grievances  of  the 
people  of  India,  and  they  wanted  im- 
mediate redress.  They  did  not  want  to 
be  put  off  by  Royal  Commissions,  neither 
did  he.  Therefore,  it  was  much  better 
to  propose,  as  he  had  done  that  day,  some 
practical  remedy  for  an  acknowledged 
grievance.  This  was  a  grievance  that 
would  not  be  permitted  in  this  country  to 
last  24  hours,  because  it  had  always 
been  admitted  to  be  the  right  of  the 
poorest  and  most  insignificant  individual 
to  have  an  appeal,  and  he  trusted  that 
the  Government  of  India  would  be  able 
to  consent  to  this  reform.  Several  times 
during  the  last  three  or  four  years  he 
had  been  asked  to  bring  this  matter 
before  Parliament,  and  it  ought  now  to 
be  attended  to  immediately.  This  was 
an  opportunity  of  doing  something  for 
the  natives  of  India,  and  he  had  felt  it 
his  duty  to  urge  the  Government  to 
do  this  little  justice  towards  them. 
He  hoped  the  Government  would  consent 
to  the  Resolution  and  make  the  necessary 
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it.  You  had  better  disencumber  yourselves  of 
the  fatal  i^ift  of  Empire  than  that  the  present 
generation  should  Ijo  punisheil  for  the  sins  of 
the  past.  I  hope  that  no  future  historian  will 
be  able  to  say  that  the  arms  of  England  in 
India  were  irresistible,  and  that  an  ancient 
Empire  fell  before  their  victorious  progress — 
yet  that  finally  India  was  avenged  because  the 
power  of  her  con(|ueror  was  broken  by  the 
intolerable  bunlen  and  oils  which  she  cast 
upon  her  victims,  and  that  this  wrong  was 
accomplished  by  a  waste  of  human  life  and  a 
waste  of  wealtli  which  England,  with  all  her 
power,  was  unable  to  bear." 

•Mr.  NAOROJI  (Finsbury,  Central)  : 

Forty  years  ago,  when  I  first  spoke  upon 

this  question,  I  expressed  my  faith  that 

the  Britisii  people  were  lovers  of  justice 

and  fair  play.     After  those  40  years,  and 

with  an  intimate  acquaintance  with  the 
people  of  this  country,  and  a  residence  of 
38  years,  I  repeat  that  faith.  I  stand 
here  again  in  that  faith,  ten  times  stronger 
than  ever  it  was  before — that  the  British 
people  are  lovers  of  their  Indian  sub- 
jects— and  I  stand  here  in  that  faith 
hoping  that  India  will  receive  justice  and 
fair  dealing  at  the  hands  of  this  Parlia- 
ment. I  might  also  add,  Sir,  that  from 
that  time  to  the  present  I  have  always 
held  that  the  British  rule  is  the  salvation 
of  India.  A  higher  compliment  I  cannot 
pay  to  the  liritish  rule.  It  has  done  a 
great  many  good  things,  and  has  given 
new  political  life  to  India.  If  certain 
reforms  that  can  be  made,  and  about 
which  there  was  no  difficulty,  are  brought 
about,  both  England  and  India  will  be 
blessed.  I  do  not  want  to  occupy 
much  of  your  time,  so  I  will  not  say 
more  on  this  point.  I  acknowledge  with 
the  deepest  gratitude  that  so  far,  in 
several  respects,  though  not  in  all,  the 
English  rule  in  India  had  been  a  great 
and  an  inestimable  blessing.  With  regard 
to  the  Amendment  I  propose,  in  which  1 
ask  that  a  lioyal  Commission  be 
appointed  in  order  that  we  may  come  to 
the  bottom  of  many  questions  of 
grievances,  and  especially  into  the 
principle  and  policy  of  the  British  rule  as 
it  exists  at  present,  I  may  just  quote  a 
few  words  that  were  uttered  by  the  right 
hen.  Gentleman  the  Prime  Minister  only 
a  few  days  ago  in  connection  with  the 
question  that  is  before  us.     He  says — 

**  I  must  make  an  admission.  I  do  not  think 
that  in  this  matter  we  ought  to  be  guided  ex- 
clusively—perhaps even  principally — by  those 
who  may  consider  themselves  experts.    It  is  a 

Mr.  E.  H.  Bayley 


very  sad  thing  to  say,  bat  anquestionably  it 
happens  not  infrequently  in  human  afPain, 
that  those  who  ought,  from  their  situation,  to 
know  the  most  and  the  best,  yet  from  prejudice 
and  prepossessions  know  the  least  and  worst." 

How  far  that  is  applicable  to  the  Indian 
administration  I  am  not  undertaking  to 
say  ;  that  is  exactly  what  the  inquiry 
ought  to  settle — whether  the  views  ex- 
pressed by  the  Anglo-Indian  officials  are 
the  right  views,  or  whether  they  are  mis- 
taken in  the  way  the  Prime  Minister 
thinks  they  may  be.     He  says,  again — 

"  I  certainly,  for  my  part,  do  not  proiKise  to 
abide  finally  and  decisively  by  official  opinioo. 
Independent  opinion  —  independent  but  re- 
8i)onsible — is  what  the  House  wants  in  my 
ojMnion  in  onler  to  enable  it  to  proceed  safely 
in  the  career  u}K)n  which,  I  admit,  tliat  it  has 
definitively  entei-ed." 

And  that  is  exactly  what  I  appeal  to.  In 
the  matter  of  the  difference  of  opinion 
that  exists  between  the  Indian  officials 
on  the  one  hand  and  the  natire 
opinion  on  the  question  it  is  absolutely 
necessary — especially  in  the  case  where 
this  House  cannot  in  any  way  watch  the 
taxes  and  the  taxpayers,  which  it  cannot 
at  a  distance  of  5,000  miles — it  is  abso- 
lutely necessary  that  there  should  be 
some  independent  inquiry  to  satisfy  this 
House  and  the  public  whether  the 
administration  is  such  as  it  ought  to  be. 
I  hear  that  grumbling  has  begun  to  come 
from  India  itself.  Only  the  other  day, 
the  loth  June,  a  telegram  appeared 
in  The  Times  saying  that  there  seemed 
to  be  little  doubt  that  all  classes  of 
India  would  soon  join  in  demanding 
a  strict  and  inspartial  inquiry  into 
the  excessive  cost  of  the  Indian 
establishments  and  the  contributions 
levied  on  the  Indian  Treasury  by  the 
War  Office,  the  Admiralty,  and  the 
Foreign  Office  ;  it  was  universally  felt 
that  India  has  been  treated  very  unfairly 
in  these  matters,  and  that  any  attempt  to 
stifle  or  delay  the  inquiry  would  cause 
much  bitterness  and  discontent.  Now, 
this  is  not  all  that  has  to  be  inquired 
into.  I  say  that  the  whole  policy  and 
principle  of  the  Budget,  and  the  whole 
administration  requires  an  overhanliug. 
The  last  inquiry  weall  know  took  place  m 
1854.  Since  then  there  has  not  been  an 
inquiry  of  the  same  kind.  When  we  see 
the  Prime  Minister  himself  acknowledg- 
ing only  a  few  weeks  ago,  on  the  30&i 
June,  that  the  expenditure  of  India,  and 
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peculiarly  indicative  of  the  curious 


:peaditure,  ia 
see  also  the 
IB  in  his  last 


give  cause  ioi  apprehuiiaion," 
I  thiuk  it  will  be  admitted  by  the  House 
that  tlie  lime  bas  come  when  it  Ja  ex- 
ceedingly necessary  that  some  fair 
inquiry  ought  to  be  made  into  the  state 
of  affairs.  Well  may  the  Prime  Minister 
say  that  the  expenditure  is  alarming, 
when  we  see  that  in  1 863  and  1 864 — when 
the  last  inquiry  took  plaue — the  annual 
expenditure  of  India  was  £2S,U00,000, 
whereas  now  in  1893 and  I894,exclitdiug 
everything  connected  with  public  works, 
railways,  &c,,  we  have  an  expenditure  of 
Bx68,0O0,U0O,  whicli  means  an  increase 
of  140  per  ceut.  upon  the  expenditure  of 
1863  and  1864  in  40  years.  The  ques- 
tion is,  whether  this  expenditure  is  jus- 
tifiable or  not?  No  inquiry  has  been 
made  during  these  40  years,  and  it 
is  time,  with  such  an  additional 
expenditure,  that  full  inquiry  ought 
to  be  made.  And  then  we  kuow,  at  the 
same  time,  that  from  the  beginning  of  this 
century  to  the  present  day  there  has 
been  a  constant  wail  aud  complaint  that 
India  is  poor ;  and  when  we  remember 
ttiat  the  latest  Fioance  Ministers  empbati- 
cally  laid  down  that  it  is  the  poorest 
eoUDtry  in  the  world,  even  compared  with 
Turkey  in  Europe,  I  think  it  will  be 
enough  to  satisfy  the  House  that  there 
ought  to  be  a  proper  inquiry.  I  will 
DOW  take  a  few  illustrations  of  the  prin- 
ciples  on  which  the  Budget,  as  it  were,  is 
built  up,  and  conseqiicutly  T>^Wii(rit)»M. 
an  indication  of  the  priucip>iiteil  nciirly 
of  the  whole  admitiisir  expenditure 
here  the  Colonial  OfficOO,000  he  cout 
pense  of  £100,000  ;  British  Exchequ 
which  is  paid  from  tl'ch  I  can  as^^uro  t 
I  have  the  India  t^t  grateful,  ni 
about  £500,000  ;  the  mone^  -"^  ,  ool 
is  taken  out  of  i  justice  .Ve*  *"  ^  bft'" 
from  the  Revenud  that  t'^uo"-  ^  ^u  ex 
in  the  world.  Jo  with  g  \f.<^'^  "tiWinfe  * 
given  in  the  ^  if  it  dr'  etj  '^,o\,eq«' 
£168,000;   asar  from  J  rvW'*^    .  nesn4 

Kid  from  thd  the  firf»^  „  ^W^t  *>■  "  j  ^\<^x^ 
dian  expends   ou  (J*:f„  lE.rtV^^|^c\>e<\^" 


relations  between  England  and  India. 
refer  to  the  examinations  that  take  place 
in  England  to  send  out  young  men  for 
service  in  India,  where  they  get  a  xpleudid 
career.  They  inflict  upon  us,  rightly  or 
wrongly — I  am  not  discussing  the  justi- 
fiableness  of  such  au  injury — iujuries 
of  six  different  kinds.  They  take  the 
bread  from  the  mouths  of  the  na- 
tives ;  they  take  away  from  the  natives 
the  opportunities  of  service  in  their 
own  country  which  they  otherwise 
would  have.  That  is  the  material  wel- 
fare we  lose.  They  take  away  also 
esteem  and  the  wealth  of  experience, 
because  wheu  an  English  official  of  20 
or  40  years'  experience  leaves  the  country 
all  his  accumulated  wisdom  is  utterly 
lost  te  us,  iind  we  do  not  get  the  benefit 
of  the  wealth  of  that  wisdom  which  we 
have  a  right  to  from  the  experience  of 
those  who  are  serving  in  India.  The 
result  of  that  again  is  that  wo  have  no 
opportunity  of  exercising  our  faculuca, 
or  of  showing  our  capacity  for  odmiuis- 
tration.  So  that  I  think,  as  a  law  of 
nature,  our  capacity  is  stunted,  we  lose 
and  wither,  and  we  naturolly  become,  aa 
it  were,  incapable  in  time  of  showing 
that  we  have  capacity  for  govern- 
ment. And  what  follows  ?  You  add 
insult  to  injury.  After  stultifying  our 
growth,  our  mental  and  moral  capacity, 
we  are  told  that  wo  are  not  capable. 
Well,  Sir,  I  cannot,  of  course,  enter  into 
the  details  of  these  various  injuries  we 
suffer  ;  but  I  say  that  here  are  these 
^gglish  youths  who  are  to  go  out  to  India 
urged— iH'ail  1,1' H*^*''-.  »"■!  V'^'  f'"-  ""^ii- 
iuaepon.lent  Ruler,*te'^''l'"''"ioii  m ''"^ 
would  have  boen  noc.e.«af>"='l  ^  I  «■"<«> 
have   c-nteraLiutD.  iho  "'ftr   pPampie  of 
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governed  that  can  only  be  done  by  the  employ- 
ment of  the  best  and  most  intelligent  of  the 
natives  in  the  Service." 

I  want  to  point  out  this  as  an  illustration 
of  the  relations  that  subsist  between  Eng- 
land and  India.  I  need  not  say  anything 
about  the  saving  of  £2,000  in  the  salary 
of  Lord  Kiraberley,  by  appointing  him 
also  as  the  President  of  the  Council. 
Much  has  been  said  on  this  point,  so  I  will 
not  add  to  it.  By  one  stroke  of  the  peri 
about  10,000,000 rupees  additional  burden 
is  put  on  the  poor  taxpayer  of  India  by 
giving  a  British  exchange  of  Is.  6d.  to 
the  European  orHeials.  This  means  this, 
that  the  starving  are  to  be  starved  more 
in  order  that  the  well-fed  may  have  their 
fill.  I  think  the  House  will  ask  whether 
such  should  be  the  relations  between 
the  two  Revenues  ?  To  come  to  the  next 
proposition.  Another  illustration  of 
what  I  am  saying  is  charging  India  with 
half  the  expense  of  the  Opium  Commis- 
sion. I  will  not  say  much  upon  that 
subject,  because  I  find  that  almost  the 
whole  of  the  English  Press,  as  well  as 
the  Indian  Press,  have  condemned  that 
proposal,  and  have  used  strong  words, 
which  I  should  be  unwilling  to  use — that 
is  to  say,  the  English  Press  has  used  very 
strong  words  against  that  proposal,  and 
I  will  only  use  the  softer  and  milder 
word — that  it  is  unjust.  It  was  the  Eng- 
lish people,  in  the  interest  of  what  they 
consider  their  own  morality,  who  pro- 
posed that  this  Commission  should  be 
instituted,  and  it  must  be  remembered 
that  it  was  this  House  that  had  settled 
that  such  a  Commission  should  be  given. 
Under  such  peculiar  circumstances,  to  ask 
the  people  of  India  to  pay  half  o'*  ^i^iifb 
expense  is  anything  bizA^just.  And  what 
is  still  more  strik-'.-iig  is  this — that  in  1870 
the  same  qu.tjstion  was  before  this  House, 
and  then  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  the 
Prime  Minister,  and  in  1891  the  Leader  of 
the  H  buse  (Mr.  W.  H.  Smith),  laid  it 
&t.wvi  distinctly  that  India  should  not 
suffer  in  the  slightest  way  ;  that  unless 
the  House  was  prepared  to  give  to  India 
the  surplus  of  £6,000,000  of  1 870  to  make 
up  the  deficit  of  every  year  in  Indian 
Revenue,  neither  the  Pjime  Minister  nor 
the  Leader  of  the  House  in  1891  (Mr.  W. 
H.  Smith)  would  proceed  any  further,  or 
would  listen  to  any  representation  about 
it.  After  such  just  protest  against  any 
movement  of  that  kind,  that  the  Prime 
Mr,  Naoroji 
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Minister  should  now  agree  to  this  pro- 
position is,  I  must  confess,  altogether 
beyond  my  comprehension.  The  next 
illustration,  and  a  very  significant  one,  is 
one  upon  which  I  need  not  dwell  long, 
because  only  a  short  time  ago  a  Debate 
took  place  in  the  House  of  Lords  on  the 
subject  of  military  expenditure,  when 
Lord  Northbrook,  who  has  been  Viceroy 
of  India;  the  Duke  of  Argyll,  who  has  been 
a  Secretary  of  State ;  Lord  Kimberley  and 
Lord  Cross  were  present,  and  it  was  the 
unanimous  opinion  of  their  Lordships 
that  the  Treasury  and  the  War  Office  bad 
treated  India  very  unjustly  in  respect  of 
the  military  expenditure  and  upon  expe- 
ditions. I  will  read  one  extract  from  Lord 
Northbrook  to  show  the  manner  in  which 
India  is  treated  in  that  respect.  The  whole 
Debate  is  worth  a  very  careful  perusal, 
and  if  hon.  Gentlemen  of  this  House  will 
peruse  that  Debate  they  will  get  some 
idea  of  what  highest  Indian  officials 
think  of  the  relations  of  England  with 
India.  I  will  read  one  extract  of  Lord 
Northbrook*s  speech,  which  is  very 
significant.     He  said — 

"  The  whole  of  the  ordinary  expenses  in  the 
Abyssinian  Expedition  were  paid  by  India,  only 
the'  extraordinary  expenses  being  paid  by  the 
Home  Government.*' 


I  may  interpose  that,  had  it  not  been  for 
the  agitation  I  raised  on  that  occasion, 
there  is  no  doubt  that  the  Indian  Go- 
vernment would  have  been  saddled  with 
the  whole  of  that  expense.  As  it  is,  they 
had  only  to  pay  the  ordinary  expenses, 
and  the  British  Government  to  pay  the 
extraordinary  expenses,  though  we  had 
nothing  to  do  with  that.  Lord  North- 
hinftte-^^tfUL  f nTtb^r  He  goes  on  to 
say —  V 

"  The  argiiment\j«l  being  that  Imlia  would 
have  to  pay  her  troSui"  the  ordinary  way,  and 
she  ought  not  to  seel^^'^kc  a  profit  out  of  the 
aflfair.  But  how  did^p  Ho™®  Government 
treat  the  Indian  Governflt*  ^^^^^  troops  were 
sent  out  during  the  5^1?^ '  ^^^  ^^^^ 
say—'  VVe  do  not  want  to  i**®  *°y  P^^^  ^^^ 
of  this  / '  Not  a  bit  of  it.  fj^  single  man 
sent  out  was  paid  for  by  Indl"'"^'^?  *^®  whole 
time,  though  only  temporar\5P  ^*?,  ™*^*  j 
them,  including  the  cost  of  *1P'  drilling  and 
training  as  recruits  until  they  w?*  "©^^out. 

I  think  this  is  a  significan  J°®**'^^®  .®^ 
the  relations  between  Engla  "^  *°^  India, 
and  I  hope  the  House  will  ^^^^^7  con- 
sider its  position.  In  rega?  *^  ^^®  ^°" 
justice  of  the  military  exrJP*®'  even  a 
paper  (The  Pioneer),  whiF  *"®«  *^ 
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side  of  the  Goyernment  against  the 
Indians  generally,  has  expressed  the 
opinion  that  the  sum  now  imposed  is 
an  injustice,  and  that  the  expense  is  a 
large  item  annually  increasing.  It  gives 
the  whole— I  think  £2,200,CX)0  in  all— 
and  then  says — 

"  This  Bum  is  a  terrible  drain  on  the  resources 
of  India,  and  might  well  be  reduced." 

One  more  significant  instance  of  these 
things.  When  the  Afghan  War  took 
place  it  was  urged  upon  this  House  that 
it  was  an  Imperial  question ;  that  the  in- 
terests both  of  England  and  India  were 
concerned  in  it;  and  it  was  right  and 
proper  that  this  House  and  this  country 
should  take  a  fair  share  in  the  expendi- 
ture of  that  war.  The  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman  the  Prime  Minister  accepted  the 
view  which  Mr.  Fawcett  put  forward, 
and  he  said — 

"  In  my  opinion,  my  hon.  Friend  the  Member 
for  Hackney  has  made  good  his  case." 

And  he  says  again  that  it  is  fair  and 
right  to  say  that,  in  his  opinion,  the  case 
of  his  hon.  Friend  the  Member  for  Hack- 
ney is  completely  made  good,  and  that 
case,  as  he  understood  it,  had  not  re- 
ceived one  shred  of  answer.  Well,  Sir, 
the  case  was  then  that  this  war  had  taken 
place  in  which  both  India  and  England 
were  equally  interested ;  that  as  it  was  an 
Imperial  question,  and  not  altogether  an 
Indian  question,  a  portion  of  the  expenses 
ought  to  be  defrayed  by  this  country. 
And  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  the  Prime 
Minister,  true  to  his  word,  when  he  came 
into  power,  did  contribute  a  certain  por- 
tion on  that  ground.  We  might  have 
expected  that  he  would  have  contributed 
half  of  it,  but  he  contributed  nearly  a 
quarter;  out  of  an  expenditure  of 
£20,000,000  or  £21,000,000  he  contri- 
buted from  the  British  Exchequer 
£6,000,000,  for  which  I  can  assure  the 
House  we  are  most  grateful,  not  so  much 
for  the  sake  of  the  money,  but  because 
the  principle  of  justice  was  admitted. 
It  was  admitted  that  this  country  had 
something  to  do  with  India ;  and  if  it 
has  its  rights,  if  it  draws  millions  and 
millions  a  year  from  India,  it  has  also  its 
duties.  And  the  first  time  this  was  ever 
admitted  was  on  the  occasion  I  have 
referred  to  by  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
the  Prime  Minister.  We  regard  it  as 
ft  great  departure  in  the  administration  of 


the  country.     Now,  I  urge  that  there  is 
a   large    Military    and    also    Civil   ex- 
penditure     upon      Europeans.       It     is 
avowedly  declared— over  and  over  again 
we  have  been  told — that  a  British  Army 
and  so.ne  British  Civil  Service  in  India 
are    necessary  for   the    maintenance    of 
the  British   power,   as   well   as   in   the 
interests     of    India.      That     in     order 
to    maintain  British   power   there    must 
be   a    certain  amount  of   British  Army 
nobody    denies  ;     but    the   question    is 
whether  the  employment  of  this  British 
Army  is   entirely   for   the   interests    of 
India  alone,  or   whether  it  is  not   also 
necessary  for   the    maintenance    of    the 
British  power  in  India  ?  In  other  words, 
are  not  the  two  countries  equal  partners 
in  the  benefit  to  bo  derived    from    the 
European  Services  ;  and,  if  so,  should  not 
England  pay  for  this  as  well  as  India  ? 
I  urge  the  consideration  of  this  upon  the 
House.     I  say  that  part  of  the  military 
expenditure   is  for  the   interests  of  the 
British  Empire  ;  that  the  maintenance  of 
this  Army  involves  the  interests  of  Great 
Britain  as  well  as  India,  and  that  both 
should  equally  share  the  expenditure  for 
the  maintenance  of  the  British  power  in 
India  and  for  the  protection  of  British 
interests   there.     I  may  have  to   say  a 
great   deal  'upon  this  subject,  but   con- 
sidering    the     time     we    have    at    our 
command      I     will      be      very      brief, 
I  would  only  say  this  :  that  on  the  dis- 
cussion which  formerly  took  place  the 
riffht  hon.  Gentleman  the  Leader  of  the 
Opposition  took  an  opposite  view  to  the 
view  held  by  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
the  Prime  Minister.     Among  the  other 
reasons   this    was    one    of    the   reasons 
urged — that  if  India  had  belonged  to  an 
independent  Ruler,  like  the    Mogul,   it 
would  have  been  necessary  for  him  to 
have  entered  into  the  war  precisely  as 
the  Indian   Government  had  done,  and 
for  precisely  the  same  objects.    There  was 
no  doubt,  therefore,  that  Her  Majesty's 
Government  were  following  out  a  right 
line  of  policy  in  throwing  the  whole  of 
the  cost  upon  Indian  finance.    For  these 
reasons   he   gave   the    Government   his 
cordial  support — that  is  to  say,  for  throw- 
ing  the   whole   expenditnre    on    India. 
The  right  hon.  Gentleman,  however,  for- 
gets altogether    that   when    the   Mogul 
was  the  Emperor,  and  when  the  natives 
were    a    self-governing     people,    every 
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farthing  spent  in  the  country  on  every 
soldier  returned  back  to  the  people, 
whilst  at  the  present  time,  in  main- 
taining a  foreign  distant  Power,  you 
are  drawing  considerable  amounts  of 
money  from  the  Indians  for  the 
Europeans,  every  farthing  of  which  is 
completely  taken  away  from  the  people 
under  the  present  circumstances.  That 
makes  it  entirely  different.  When  a 
foreign  domination  compels  the  people  to 
find  every  farthing  for  the  sinews  of 
war,  then  the  money  does  not  go  back  to 
the  people  as  it  would  under,  a  Home 
Ruler.  That  is  not  the  position  of 
Britain.  Britain  is  5,000  miles  away 
from  India,  and  sends  thousands  of 
Europeans  and  foreigners  over  to  India 
in  order  to  support  her  power.  We  have 
to  find  every  farthing  of  the  cost,  and 
then  we  are  told  it  is  only  what  the 
Mogul  would  have  done.  It  is  as  differ- 
ent as  the  poles,  as  the  House  will  recog- 
nise. It  may  be  remembered  that  a  few 
months  ago  a  Petition  was  presented  to 
this  House  from  a  public  meeting  in 
Bombay.  lu  the  Despatch  quoted  from 
the  Government  of  Lord  Lytton  to  the 
Secretary  of  State,  he  put  the  question 
in  such  a  form  that  I  shall  be  perfectly 
content  to  leave  his  woVds  before  the 
House.  After  making  certain  prelimi- 
nary remarks,  the  Despatch  goes  on — 

*•  We  are  constrained  to  represent  to  Her 
Majesty's  Grovernraent  that,  yi  our  own  opinion, 
the  biinlen  now  thrown  upon  India  on  account 
of  the  liritish  troops  is  excessive,  and  beyond 
what  an  impartial  judgment  would assij^n,  con- 
sidering the  n»lative  material  wealth  of  the  two 
countries  and  the  mutual  obligations  that  subsist 
between  t  hem.  All  that  we  can  do  is  to  appeal  to 
the  British  Government  for  an  impartial  view 
of  the  relative  financial  capacity  of  the  two 
countries  to  l)ear  the  charges  that  arise  from 
the  maintenance  of  the  Army  of  Great  Britain, 
and  for  a  jjenerous  consideration  of  the  share 
to  be  assigned  by  the  wealthiest  nation  in  the 
world  on  a  de|)en<lency  so  comparatively  poor 
and  so  little  advanced  as  India/' 

I  hope  these  few  words  will  bear  weight. 
I  do  not  ask  for  a  share  of  the  Military 
and  Civil  expenditures  of  the  European 
Services  simply  as  a  beggar  on  account 
of  being  poor,  though  that  is  a 
great  hardship  ;  but  I  ask  it  on  the 
ground  of  justice,  on  the  ground  that  our 
interests  and  British  interests  are  practi- 
cally ideutical,  and  that  both  have  an 
interest  in  maintaining  the  British  rule  in 
India.      The  British  people  have  a  great 
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advantage,  and  in  justice  to  the  Indians 
they  should  be  willing  to  pay  their  share. 
Now,  I  wish  to  say  a  little  about  the 
administration.  I  will  say  it  in  a  very 
few  words.  As  an  illustration,  may  I 
remind  the  House  that  there  are 
37,000,000  people  in  the  United 
Kingdom,  and  that  an  Income  Tax  of 
Id.  in  the  £1  produces  above  £2,260,000. 
India  has  a  population  of  seven  or  six 
times  the  number  in  Great  Britain, 
and  yet  on  the  Id.  in  the  £1  she 
can  hardly  pay,  I  think,  £200,000. 
If  this  be  not  an  indication  of  the  con- 
dition of  the  people  of  India  I  do  not 
know  what  else  is.  A  short  time  ago 
I  heard  with  very  great  interest  the 
Statement  on  the  Budget  by  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer.  He  spoke  in  very  warm 
terms  of  the  marvellous  way  in  which 
the  Income  Tax  increased  in  this 
country,  although  merchants  and  traders 
were  complaining  of  a  very  bad  state  of 
trade.  The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
rejoiced  that,  notwithstanding  this,  the 
Income  Tax  was  jumping  on  year 
after  year.  I  was  very  anxious  to 
hear  his  explanation  of  this  para- 
dox. I  would  like  to  give  a 
little  explanation  upon  it.  I  do  not 
know  whether  it  may  be  an  exact  state- 
ment of  the  facts,  but  still  I  will  venture 
to  give  it.  Under  ordinary  circumstances, 
it  is  estimated  that  Britain  draws  some- 
thing like  £20,000,000  a  year  from 
India.  I  know  that  much  more  is  said 
by  some  people,  but  I  want  to  put  it  at 
the  lowest.  On  the  testimony  of  one  gen- 
tleman who  is  generally  antagonistic  to 
the  ludialis — namely,  the  late  Member 
for  Oldham  (Mr.  Maclean)— £20,000,000 
is  about  the  amount.  Therefore,  we 
may  take  it  that  something  like  that 
sum  is  annually  drawn  from  India.  I 
would  welcome  this  annual  wealth 
being  taken  from  India  by  you  if  we 
benefited  as  well  as  you.  I  take  it  as  a 
matter  of  fact  that  with  all  this  wealth 
(lowing  into  Britain  the  Income  Tax  is 
increased.  I  think  if  the  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
can  see  his  way  to  agree  with  me  on  this 
point  he  will  show  a  greater  sympathy 
with  India  in  his  dealing^  with  the  finan- 
cial aspect  of  the  Empii*e.  I  will  give 
another  illustration  which^  will  bring  the 
matter  home  to  the  mass  of  the  English 
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people  themselves.  In  India  you  have  a 
vast  country  inhabited  by  people  who 
have  been  civilised  for  thousands  of  years, 
and  capable  of  enjoying  all  the  good 
things  of  the  world.  They  are  not  like 
the  savage  Africans,  whom  we  have  yet 
to  teach  how  to  value  goods.  But  here 
you  have  300,000,000  people  to  tnwle 
with,  and  for  100  years  you  have  ruled 
them  administratively  by  the  highest-paid 
Service  in  the  world.  What  is  the 
result  ?  What  does  England  get  in  the 
shape  of  commerce  ?  England  sends  her 
exports  to  various  countries,  and  there 
are  countries  which  shut  their  doors  to 
her  trade.  But  in  India  the  trade  is 
free  ;  it  is  entirely  under  the  control  of 
the  British  themselves,  and  yet  what 
profit  do  all  the  masses  of  the  people 
receive  ?  Very  little.  The  total  export 
of  British  produce  to  India  is  not  worth 
2s.  6d.  per  head  per  annum.  If  India 
were  prosperous,  if  you  allowed  India  to 
grow  and  make  use  of  its  own  produc- 
tions, then  if  you  could  export,  say,  £1 
per  head  per  annum,  you  would  have  a 
trade  in  India  as  you  have  not  now 
in  the  whole  world.  It  is  a  great  loss  to 
you  and  to  us.  If  the  present  principles 
of  administration  were  reformed  and 
changed,  and  brought  into  a  more  natural 
condition,  the  result  would  be  that  the 
trade  of  England  would  grow  to  an  ex- 
tent of  which  we  have  no  conception. 
You  would  have  a  market  with 
300,000,000  people,  whereas,  at  the  pre- 
sent time,  you  are  spending  hundreds 
of  thousands  in  finding  markets  which 
will  produce  nothing  approaching  this. 
But  here  is  a  market  at  your  own  doors, 
and  you  are  not  able  to  sell  of  your  pro- 
duce more  than  2s.  6d.  a  head  per  annum 
on  the  population.  We  know  that  in 
Native  States  native  industry  is  prosper- 
ing under  the  protection  of  British  supre- 
macy. The  Native  States  have  not 
foreigners  going  in  and  eating  up  their 
productions.  They  are  gradually  progress- 
ing in  prosperity.  I  hope  the  time  may 
come  when  important  changes  will  be 
made  in  the  administration  of  the  country. 
I  will  not  go  into  any  further  illustra- 
tions, but  I  would  remind  the  House 
that  Lord  Salisbury  has  said  what  this 
policy  is  in  the  most  significant  terms. 
He  has  expressed  it  not  in  the  hurry  of  a 
speech,  but  in  a  deliberate  Minute  made 
as  Secretary  of  State  for  India.     I  hope 


his  words  will  be  digested  by  the  House. 
He  thinks  that  India  onlv  exists  to  be 
bled,  and  that  now  only  those  portions 
should  be  bled  which  are  capable  of 
giving  blood.     He  says — 

"  As  India  must  be  bled,  the  lancet  should  be 
directed  to  the  parts  where  the  blood  is  con- 
gested, or  at  least  sufficient,  net  to  those  which 
are  already  feeble  from  the  want  of  it." 

An  hon.  Member  :  Where  does  he 
say  that  ? 

•Mr.  NAOROJI  :  It  is  in  a  Minute 
made  by  Lord  Salisbury  in  connection 
with  the  Famine  Commission  Return, 
No.  3,086—1,  1881,  page  144.  Those 
singular  words  cover  the  whole  present 
policy  of  administration,  and  I  do  not 
think  I  need  add  anything  to  them.  I 
will  use  a  few  words  of  our  Prime  Minis- 
ter, and  of  other  great  and  eminent  states- 
men, as  to  what  sort  of  relationship  there 
should  be  between  England  and  India. 
The  right  hon.  Gentleman  the  Prime 
Minister  on  one  occasion,  in  1858, 
quoted  these  words  of  Mr.  Halliday 
approvingly — 

"  I  believe  our  mission  in  India  is  to  qualify 
the  natives  for  governing  themselves." 

But  I  would  lay  most  stress  on  the  words 
he  recently  expressed  in  this  House  in 
connection  with  the  Irish  Home  Rule 
Bill.     He  says — 

"  There  can  be  no  nobler  spectacle  than  that 
of  a  nation  deliberately  set  on  the  removal  of 
injustice,  deliberately  tletermined  to  break  not 
through  terror,  and  not  in  haste,  but  under  the 
sole  influence  of  <luty  and  honour,  determined 
to  break  with  whatever  remains  still  existing 
of  an  evil  tnwlition,and  determined  in  that  way 
at  once  to  pay  a  debt  of  justice,  and  to  consult 
by  a  bold,  wide,  and  good  act  its  own  interest 
and  its  own  honour." 

I  appeal  to  no  other  sentiment  of  the 
British  people,  but  leave  it  to  their 
justice.  It  is  necessary,  in  putting  this 
matter  properly  before  the  House,  to  show 
how  the  present  principles  of  administra- 
tion in  India  are  destructive.  I  appeal, 
therefore,  to  the  Government,  and  say 
that  an  inquiry  is  absolutely  necessary 
to  ascertain  whether  it  is  or  not  that 
the  administration  of  India  is  based 
upon  a  principle  not  only  destructive, 
but  very  much  mistaken.  This  is  my 
view.  I  appeal  to  this  House  to  give 
us  an  opportunity  of  proving  that  the 
present  system  of  administration  is  an 
unfortunate  one,  and  that  certain  changes 
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of  reform  would  be  a  blesslug.  With 
regard  to  the  extract  from  Lord  HartiDg- 
toQ^a  speech,  which  I  have  read,  I  may  %aj 
that  that  clearlj  shows  that  India  is  not 
properly  goveraed.  It  is  not  sufficiently 
governed,  for  you  cauoot  have  the  requi- 
site number  of  meu  to  govern  it  except 
from  the  Indians.  I  will  read  a  few 
words  from  a  speech  of  Mr,  Bright's 
which  are  very  expressive  of  our  opinion 
regarding  Indian  government.  He  said — 
"  Youmay  govern  India,  if  you  like,  for  the 
good  of  England,  bat  the  i^od  oF  England  must 
come  through  the    channels   of   the   good  of 

This  expresses  what  is  desired  by  the 
people  of  India.  Mr.  Bright  further 
says — 

"  There  are  but  two  modes  of  raining  any- 
thing by  our  connection  with  India  :  the  one 
ia  by  plundering  tbe  people  of  India,  and  the 
other  by  trading  with  them.  I  prefer  to  do  by 
trailing  with  them.  But  in  order  that  England 
may  become  rich  by  trading  with  India,  India 
it»elf  mugt  become  rich." 
He  also  says — 

"We  must  In   future  have  India  goveineil, 
not  for  a  handful  of  Englishmen,  not  for  that 


On  this  point  and  i 
have  the  whole  India 
principleof  the  admi 
be,   and    what   alone 
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trouble,  what  the 
isCration  ought  to 
will  benefit  both 
I  will  just  read 


England  and  India. 

few  words  by  Sir  Stafford  Northcote 
when  he  was  Secretary  of  State  ;  I  have 
no  hesitation  in  saying  that  he  endea- 
voured to  do  the  best  for  us.  He  tried 
his  best  to  see  what  justice  he  could  do 
to  the  Indians,  and  he  expressed  himself 
in  words  like  these — 

"  If  they  were  to  do  their  duty  (owariia  India 
they  could  only  discharge  tliat  duty  by  obtain- 
ing the  assistance  and  couuec!  of  all  who  were 
great  nnd  good  in  that  country.  It  would  be 
absurd  in  them  to  aay  thai  there  was  not  a  large 
fund  of  atat«9mauBbip  and  ability  in  the  Indian 
character." 

I  might  quote  something  similar  by  the 
hon,  Memlwr  tor  Kingston  (Sir  H. 
Temple).  Sir  Stafford  Northcote  further 
says — 

"Nothing  could  be  more  wonderful  than  our 
Bmpire  in  India,  but  we  ought  to  consider  on 
what  conditions  we  held  it,  and  how  our  prede- 
cessors held  it.  The  greatness  of  tbe  Mogul 
Empire  de[)en<ied  upon  the  liiieral  policy  that 
was  pursued  by  men  like  Akt)ar  availing  them- 
eelvet  of  Hindu  talent  and  asaiatauce,  and 
Mr.  Naoroji 


identifying  themselves,  m  tar  as  possible,  with 
the  people  of  the  oauntry.  He  thought  that 
they  ought  to  take  a  lesooa  from  such  a  circain- 

Now,  I  do  not  think  I  need  say  more.  I 
think  I  have  madeouta/tn'mayaetecase 
that  the  Indian  problem  is  a  very  seriooa 
problem.  As  Sir  William  Hunter  once 
said,  it  is  a  problem  which  might  in  40 
years  become  an  Irish  problem,  but  50 
times  more  difficult.  I  hope  and  trust 
that  time  will  never  come,  and  that  euch 
a  contingency  will  never  arise.  I  hope 
the  time  is  coming  when  the  natives  them* 
selves,  educatedand  learned  men,  will  have 
a  voice  and  due  share  in  the  government 
of  India.  Everything  is  promising.  If 
tbe  statesmen  of  to-day  will  only  over- 
haul the  wholequeation  and  have  a  clear 
inquiry  by  independent  and  responsible 
men  acting  with  English  sense  and 
honour  and  justice,  then  the  time  is  not 
far  distant  when  both  England  and  India 
will  bless  each  other. 

•Sir  G.  CHESNET  (Oxford)  :  1 
think,  Sir,  that  tbe  first  condition  im- 
posed upon  those  who  make  a  proposal 
such  as  we  have  just  heard  should 
be  that  they  should  put  forward  some 
sort  of  ease  for  the  establishment  of  an 
inquiry,  I  have  listened  with  great 
attention  to  the  hon.  Member  who  moved 
this  Resolution,  and  also  to  the  hon. 
Gentleman  who  seconded  it.  And  I  am 
bound  to  say  that,  having  listened  to 
them,  I  have  been  unable  to  discover 
anything  whatever  which  can  be  taken 
seriously  to  justify  the  course  which  is 
proposed — namely,  the  appointment  of  a 
Royal  Commission  to  inquire  int«  tbe 
economic  condition  of  the  people  of  India, 
and  which,  apparently,  is  not  only  to 
cover  the  whole  ground  of  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  system  in  that  country,  but 
also  to  deal  with  various  matters  civil, 
military,  political,  and  financial.  Sir,  the 
hon.  Gentleman  who  moved  this  Resolu- 
tion gave  the  only  sort  of  support  to  it 
that  he  could  by  assuming  a  constanlly- 
increasiug  poverty  among  the  people  of 
India.  As  regards  that  very  startling 
and  novel  announcement,  he  offere<l  the 
House  no  sort  of  evidence  whatever, 
except  so  far  as  to  misstate  by  about 
£20,l);jO,OU0    the    Expenditure  of    tbe 
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countrj.  As  to  the  constant  ciy  about  in- 
creased poverty,  he  was,  no  doubt,  sup- 
ported bj  the  hon.  Member  (Mr.  Naoroji) 
who  supported  his  Motion.  That  has  been 
the  key-note  of  a  great  deal  the  latter  hon. 
Gentleman  has  said  both  in  and  out  of  this 
House.  He  has  taken  up  the  position  as 
a  sort  of  general  Representative  of  India. 
Well,  on  that  point  I  would  venture  to 
remind  the  House  there  are  a  great  many 
Members  who  have  had  a  much  larger 
and  much  more  recent  experience  of 
India  and  Indian  affairs  than  the  hon. 
Gentleman  who  represents  Finsbury 
(Mr.  Naoroji).  Moreover,  I  would 
venture  to  remind  the  House  that  the 
hon.  Member,  who  speaks  with  such  con- 
fidence, and  assumes  such  a  knowledge 
of  the  country,  has  spent  only  a  compara- 
tively small  time  in  India,  and  that, 
too,  in  one  corner  of  the  country.  There 
are  Members  in  this  House  who  have 
spent  a  much  longer  time  in  the  country, 
and  who  have  had  opportunities  which 
have  been  denied  to  him  of  serving  and 
living  in  various  parts  of  India.  Many 
of  us  have  lived  in  almost  every  part  of 
India.  We  have  thus  had  an  opportu- 
nity of  knowing  intimately  the  native 
races  with  whom  the  hon.  Gentleman  is 
entirely  a  stranger.  I  entirely  sym- 
pathise with  him  in  his  desire  that 
the  wants  of  India  should  be  made 
known,  but  I  would  remind 
him  that  as  regards  the  people  of 
India  he  belongs  to  an  alien  race 
which  has  spread  over  that  country 
solely  and  only  as  a  result  of  British 
occupancy.  Where  the  £nglish  have 
found  their  way,  there  also  the  Parsee 
community,  a  highly  respectable  and 
enterprising  community,  have  followed 
in  their  footsteps  ;  but  they  are  no  more 
natives  in  the  proper  sense  of  the  word 
than  Englishmen.  They  are  aliens 
separated  from  the  people  of  India  by 
religion,  by  race,  by  caste,  by  tradition, 
and  by  history.  If  English  domination, 
as  it  is  called,  or  English  government  in 
India,  were  to  come  to  an  end,  then  that 
community,  which  is  a  much  smaller  com- 
munity than  the  English,  and  they  would 
assuredly  be  driven  out  of  India  at  the  heels 
of  the  latter.  So  much,  therefore,  with 
regard  to  the  claims  of  the  hon.  Gentle- 
man to  pose  as  the  Member  representing 
India.  But,  at  the  same  time,  I  admit 
it  is  satisfactory  to  find  the  case  of  the 


people  of  India  advocated  in  this  House. 
No  one  can  spend  his  life  in  India  who 
does  not  acquire  a  real  regard,  and  I 
may  say  a  real  affection,  for  the  people 
of  India,  and  who  does  not  feel  that  his 
interests  have  become  their  interests, 
and  that  it  is  his  duty,  after  he  has 
left  the  country,  to  consider  the  welfare 
and  happiness  of  the  people  with  whom 
he  has  lived  so  long  and  to  whom  he 
feels  he  owes  so  much.  I  think  all  hon. 
Members  who  have  served  in  India  share 
that  feeling.  But  when  it  comes  to  pro- 
posals of  the  kind  now  put  forward  I 
venture  to  ask  the  House  what  is  the 
connection  between  the  desire  that  the 
people  of  India  should  have  a  Govern- 
ment which  will  give  them  a  just 
measure  of  happiness  and  prosperity,  and 
a  proposal  that  there  should  be  a  Royal 
Commission  to  gather  evidence  and  to 
make,  apparently,  some  indefinite  pro- 
posals. Sir,  I  cannot  conceive  anything 
calculated  to  do  more  mischief  in  the 
present  state  of  things  than  to  set  on 
foot  an  inquiry  in  the  form  which  has 
been  proposed.  I  am  quite  prepared  to 
agree  that  inquiries  made  in  a  proper 
sense  may  produce  a  reasonable  result, 
but  to  carry  the  Motion  which  has  been 
proposed  to  inquire  into  the  economic 
condition  of  the  people  of  India,  with 
the  suggestion  thrown  out  that  the 
condition  of  these  people  has  de- 
teriorated, and  that  the  deterioration 
is  due  to  the  action  of  the  British 
Government,  is  a  most  monstrous  pro- 
position to  be  made  by  British  legislators. 
Both  hon.  Gentlemen  who  have  spoken 
have  assumed  without  any  sort  of  evi- 
dence that  poverty  in  India  is  constantly 
increasing.  They  have,  as  I  say,  no  sort 
of  evidence  whatever  in  support  of  such 
an  assertion  ;  the  real  evidence  which 
is  in  our  possession  entirely  disposes  of 
that  assumption.  When  you  have 
an  increasing  trade  and  an  enormous 
traffic  on  the  Indian  railways  which  have 
entirely  sprung  up  of  recent  years,  and 
further  a  large  increase  not  only  in  popu- 
lation, but  in.the  great  mercantile  centres, 
you  have  most  indisputable  proof  that 
the  wealth  of  India  is,  on  the  whole, 
largely  increasing. 

It  being  half-past  Five  of  the  clock, 
the  Debate  stood  adjourned. 

Debate  to  be  resumed  To-morrow. 
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COMPANIES  (WINDING-UP)  BILL  [Lords], 
Considered  in  Committee,  and  reported, 
without  Amendment ;  Bill  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed. 

SUPERANNUATION  ACT,  1887. 
Copy  presented, — of  Return,  for  year 
ended  Slst  March  1893,  of  Army  and 
Navy  Officers  permitted  to  hold  Civil 
Employment  of  Profit  under  Public  De- 
partments [by  Act]  ;  to  lie  upon  the 
Table. 

JUSTICES  OF  THE  PEACE  (COUNTIES 

AND  BOROUGHS). 

Further   Return  presented,  —  relative 

thereto    (Part    II.   Counties)    [Address 

2nd  February ;  Mr.  Storey]  ;  to  lie  upon 

/ihe  Table,  and  to  be  printed.  [No.  422.] 

PARLIAMENTARY  ELECTION,  1892. 

Return  presented,  —  relative  thereto 
[Address  2nd  March ;  Mr.  Carvell 
Williams]  ;  to  lie  upon  the  Table,  and 
to  be  printed.     [No.  423.] 

DRUNKENNESS  (CONVICTIONS)  (ENG- 
LAND AND  WALES). 
Return     presented,  —  relative    thereto 
[Address  29th   August ;    Mr.  Parker]  ; 
to  lie  uiK)u  the  Table,  and  to  be  printed. 
[No.  424.] 

ALIENS. 
Return     presented,  —  relative   thereto 
[Address  4tli  September  ;  Mr.  H.  L.  W. 
Lawson]  ;    to  lie  upon  the  Table,  and  to 
be  printed.     [No.  425.] 

ARMY  (MILITIA). 
Copy  presented, — of  Further  Regula- 
tions relating   to  the  Militia  [by  Act]  ; 
to  lie  upon  the  Table. 


ARMY  (PENSIONS  OF  SOLDIERS,  AND 
PAY  OF  YEOMANRIO. 

Copy  presented, — of  Further  Regui*- 
tions  under  the  Yeomanry  Pay  and  Pen- 
sions Act  (Pensions  of  Soldiers)  [by 
Act]  ;  to  lie  upon  the  Table. 

ARMY  (RULES  OF  PROCEDURE). 
Copy  presented,— of  Rules  of  Proce- 
dure [by  Act]  ;  to  lie  upon  the  Table. 

AGRICULTURAL    STATISTICS 
(IRELAND). 

Copy  presented, — of  Agricultural  Sta- 
tistics of  Ireland,  with  detailed  Report  on 
Agriculture,  for  the  year  1892  [by  Com- 
mand] ;  to  Lie  upon  the  Table. 

AGRICULTURAL  STATISTICS  (IRELAND) 
(MIGRATORY  LABOURERS). 
Copy  presented, — of  Report  and  Tables 
relating  to  Migratory  Agricultural  La- 
bourers (Ireland)  1893  [by  Command]  ; 
to  lie  upon  the  Table. 

CRIMINAL   AND  JUDICIAL    STATISTICS 

(IRELAND). 
Copy   presented,^-of   Report    on  the 
Criminal  and  Judicial  Statistics  of  Ire- 
land for  the  year   1892  with  Tables  [by 
Command]  ;  to  lie  upon  the  Table. 

NATIONAL  EDUCATION  (IRELAND). 

Copy  presented, — of  Appendix  to  the 
Fifty-ninth  Report  of  the  Commissioners 
of  National  Education  in  Ireland  for  the 
year  1892  [by  Command] ;  to  lie  upon 
the  Table. 

ADJOURNMENT. 

Motion  made,  and  Question,  ''That 
this  House  do  now  adjourn," — (Mr» 
Mafjoribanks,) — put,  and  agreed  to. 

House  adjourned  at  twenty-eight 
minutes  before  Six  o'clock. 


HOUSE     OF.  COMMONS, 
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I  an   answer  to  these  Memorials  may  bo 
expected  ? 

SiK  J.  T.  HIBBERT  :  No  promise  of 
amelioration  of  the  coiiditious  of  service 
of  Second  Division  clerks  was  given. 
Those  conditions  are  laid  down  in  the 
Order  in  Conncil  of  the  21st  of  March, 
1890,  based  on  the  recommendations  of 
the  Roval  Commission  on  Civil  Estab- 
lishments,  and  there  is  no  intention  of 
reopening  them.  The  other  points  in 
the  Memorials  referred  to  are  under  con- 
sideration. 


QUESTIONS. 


LAND  PURCHASE  ACT,  1891. 
Mr.  JACKSON  (Leeds,  N.)  :  I  beg 
to  ask  the  Chief  Secretary  to  the  Lord 
Lieutenant  of  Ireland  if  he  can  state,  up 
to  the  end  of  August,  the  number  and 
aggregate  amount  of  applications  for 
land  purchase  under  the  Act  of  1891 
already  sanctioned  ;  the  total  amount  of 
Laud  Stock  issued  ;  and  the  amount  of 
Land  Stock  which  has  been  exchanged 
for  Consols  under  the  powers  given  by 
the  Act  of  1891  ? 

The  CHIEF  SECRETARY  for 
IRELAND  (Mr.  J.  Morley,  Newcastle- 
upon-Tyne)  :  The  number  of  loans 
^plied  for  was  4,424,  amounting  to 
£1,492,278.  The  number  of  loans 
sanctioned  was  2,486,  amounting  to 
£880,141.  The  number  of  loans  issued 
was  1,648,  amounting  to  £577,359.  The 
amount  of  Guaranteed, Laud  Stock  taken 
by  the  Bank  of  Ireland  in  exchange  for 
Consols  down  to  August  31  was 
£202,734  19s.  9d. 

DUBLIN  ORDNANCE  DEPARTMENT. 

Mr.  J.  BURNS  (Battersea)  (for  Mr. 
Field,  Dublin,  St.  Patrick's)  :  I  bog  to 
ask  the  Secretary  to  the  Treasury  whe- 
ther anything  has  been  done  to  raise  the 
rate  of  wages  in  the  Ordnance  Depart- 
ment of  Dublin  proportionately  to  that 
paid  in  other  places  ? 

The  FINANCIAL  SECRETARY 
TO  the  war  office  (Mr.  Woodall, 
Hanley)  :   Yes,  Sir. 

CIVIL  SERVICE  CLERKS. 
Mr.  THORNTON  (Clapham)  :  I  beg 
to  ask  the  Secretary  to  the  Treasury, 
with  reference  to  the  promises  of  amelio- 
ration in  the  conditions  of  service  of  the 
clerks  of  the  Second  Division  of  the 
Civil  Service  which  were  made  by  the 
Government  on  1st  May  last,  whether 
the  Memorials  from  those  clerks  which 
are  now  before  the  Heads  of  Depart- 
ments have  been  considered  ;  and  when 
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FISHGUARD  NATIONAL  SCHOOLS. 

Mr.  EGERTON  ALLEN  (Pembroke, 
&c.)  :  I  beg  to  ask  the  Vice  President 
of  the  Committee  of  Council  on  Educa- 
tion whether  he  is  aware  that  great  dis- 
turbance and  agitation  has  arisen  at  Fish- 
guard consequent  on  the  proposed  dis- 
missal of  Mr.  J.  F.  Drew,  the  Head 
Master  of  the  National  Schools,  by  the 
Vicar,  on  the  ground  (as  Mr.  Drew 
alleges)  that  he  refused  to  be  a  party  to 
a  misleading  Return  to  the  Education 
Department  in  connection  with  a  pupil 
teacher ;  and  whether  he  will  cause  in- 
quiry to  be  made  into  the  truth  of  these 
allegations  ? 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT  ok  the 
COUNCIL  (Mr.  Acland,  York,  W.R., 
Rotherham)  :  I  am  informed  by  the 
Managers  that  Mr.  Drew  does  not  regard 
the  notice  of  dismissal  served  upon  him 
as  a  legal  notice.  Otherwise,  my  only 
information  as  to  the  circumstances  re- 
ferred to  by  the  hon.  Member  is  derived 
from  statements  in  the  Press.  The 
Education  Department  have  no  power  of 
intervening  to  prevent  the  dismissal  of  a 
teacher  ;  but  they  have  power  to  require 
accurate  Returns  from  the  Managers  ; 
and  I  will  cause  inquiry  to  be  made  as 
regards  the  allegation  that  the  Return 
mentioned  was  incorrect,  and  that  the 
teacher,  therefore,  refused  to  be  a  party 
to  it. 

THE  ALLOTMENTS  APPEALS  ACT,  1890. 
Mr.  JESSE  COLLINGS  (Birming- 
ham,  Bordesley)  :  I  beg  to  ask  the 
Secretary  to  the  Local  Government 
Board  whether  he  is  aware  that  the 
Herefordshire  County  Council  received  a 
Memorial  from  certain  labourers  at 
Upton  Bishop  who  seek  allotments,  and 
that  the  said  Council  failed  to  hold  a 
local  inquiry  as  directed  by  '*  The  Allot- 
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meuts  Appeals  Act,  1890/*  although  the 
Memorial  has  been  before  the  CoudcII 
for  over  six  months  ;  and  whether  the 
Local  Government  Board  will  take  such 
steps  as  maj  be  necessary  to  secure  the 
carrying  out  of  the  provisions  of  the 
Act? 

The  secretary  to  the  LOCAL 
GOVERNMENT  BOARD  (Sir  W. 
Foster,  Derby,  Ilkeston)  :  It  appears 
from  the  communication  which  the  Local 
Government  Board  have  received  from 
the  Herefordshire  County  Council  that  a 
Petition  was  received  by  the  County 
Council  in  February  last,  signed  by 
.seven  persons  in  the  parish  of  Upton 
Bishop,  alleging  that  the  Rural  Sanitary 
Authority  had  failed  to  acquire  land 
for  allotments  in  that  parish.  The 
Petition  was  considered  by  the  Standing 
Committee  on  the  22nd  of  February  ;  and 
as  they  were  satisfied  that  the  Rural 
Sanitary  Authority  were  doing  their 
utmost  to  comply  with  the  demand,  they 
resolved  that  the  question  of  proceeding 
on  the  appeal  should  be  deferred  pending 
the  result  of  negotiations  then  taking 
.place  between  the  Rural  Sanitary  Au- 
thority and  the  landowners  of  the  parish. 
Communications  have  been  received  from 
the  Sanitary  Authority  to  the  effect  that 
the  negotiations  are  still  proceeding. 
The  subject  will  again  be  considered  by 
the  Committee  on  the  27th  instant,  when 
a  further  communication  from  the  Sani- 
tary Authority  is  promised.  The  Local 
Government  Board  have  no  jurisdiction 
whatever  with  regard  to  the  proceedings 
of  the  County  Council  in  this  matter. 

Mr.  JESSE  COLLINGS  :  Though 

they   have   no   power,  can  they   send  a 

.special    communication     to     the    Local 

Authorities    pointing    out    their    duties 

.under  the  Acts  ? 

Sir  W.  foster  :  Unfortunately  the 
Allotments  Acts  do  not  give  the  Local 
Government  Board  jurisdiction  in  the 
matter,  but  all  representations  that  can 
be  made  to  the  County  Council  in  the 
interests  of  the  labourers  will  be  urged 
hj  the  Local  Government  Board. 

Mr.  RADCLIFFE  COOKE  (Here- 
ford)  :  Is  the  hon.  Member  aware  that 
to  some  extent  the  reason  why  the 
authority  in  that  particular  parish  do  not 
act  is  because  there  is  a  difference  of 
opinion  among  the  labourers  there  as  to 
the  pieces  of  land  that  should  be  ac- 
quired ? 

--•"^N        Mr.  Jesse  Callings 


Sir  W.  foster  :    I  am  not   aware 

of  that. 

THE  SKELETON  ARMY. 

Mr.  a.  C.  MORTON  (Peterborough): 
I  beg  to  ask  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the 
Home  Department  whether  his  attention 
has  been  called  to  the  disturbed  condition 
of  Egham,  in  the  County  of  Surrey, 
through  the  action  of  a  body  known  as 
the  Skeleton  Army  ;  and  whether  steps 
will  be  taken  to  afford  adequate  pro- 
tection to  residents  in  the  district  ? 

The  under  SECRETARY  of 
STATE  FOR  THE  HOME  DEPART- 
MENT (Mr.  H.  Gladstone,  Leeils,  W.) 
(who  replied)  said :  The  matter  is  one  for 
the  Local  Police  Authorities,  and  the 
Chief  Constable  states  that  he  has  sent 
additional  constables  to  Egham,  and  will 
continue  to  take  all  necessary  steps. 

CHARGE  AGAINST  A  FARMER. 

Mr.  J.  O'CONNOR  (Wicklow,  W.)  : 
I  beg  to  ask  the  Chief  Secretary  to  the 
Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland  whether  he 
is  aware  that  on  Friday,  the  loth' 
instant,  a  girl  named  Metcalf  under  16 
years  of  age  appeared  before  three 
Magistrates  at  Baltinglass,  and  swore  a 
serious  criminal  charge  against  a  farmer 
in  the  district ;  and  if  he  can  state  on 
what  grounds  the  Magistrates  refused 
to  grant  criminal  informations  against  the 
accused  ? 

Mr.  J.  MORLEY  :  I  understand  that 
informations  were  refused  by  the  Magis- 
trates, in  this  case,  on  the  ground  that 
the  girl's  evidence  was  uncorroborated. 
However,  I  have  referred  the  matter  to 
the  Law  Officers  for  opinion  as  to 
whether  any  further  action  is  called  for. 

MEETINGS  IN  TRAFALGAR  SQUARE. 
Mr.  RADCLIFFE  COOKE  (for  Mr. 
Butcher,  York)  :  I  beg  to  ask  the 
Secretary  of  State  for  the  Home  Depart- 
ment whether  his  attention  has  been 
called  to  a  report  in  The  Times  of  18th 
September,  1893,  of  a  speech  alleged  to 
have  been  delivered  on  17th  September 
at  a  public  meeting  in  Trafalgar  Square 
by  Mr.  H.  Samuels,  with  reference  to 
the  present  crisis  in  the  coal  trade,  from 
which  it  appears  that  Mr.  Samuels  in 
the  course  of  his  speech  said  that  the 
miners  had  to  follow  the  example  of  the 
Polish  Jews,  who  had  shot  down  Frick, 
Carnegie's  manager  at  Pittsburg.     If  the 
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workers  did  not  go  ia  a  body  and  fight, 
let  them  do  it  individually  with  the 
torch,  knife,  and  bomb ;  whether  tlie 
Regulations  respecting  the  use  of  Tra- 
falgar Square  for  public  meetings  per- 
mit of  such  language  being  used  ;  and 
whether  the  Government  contemplate 
taking  anj  action  in  the  matter  ? 

Mr.  H.  GLADSTONE  (who  replied) 
said  :  The  Regulations  respecting  the  use 
of  Trafalgar  Square  for  meetings  relate 
only  to  the  time  at  which  they  should 
be  held,  the  notices  to  be  given  of  the 
holding  of  such  meetings,  and  the  par- 
ticular places  from  which  speeches  are  to 
be  delivered,  but  do  not  refer  to  the  sub- 
ject-matter or  contents  of  such  speeches, 
which  remain  to  be  dealt  with  according 
to  law.  I  am  of  opinion  that  any  at- 
tempt to  make  the  person  who  delivered 
the  speech  in  question  liable  to  criminal 
proceedings  would  be  attributing  an 
undue  importance  to  his  conduct. 


JAFFRA,  CEYLON. 

Mb.  SCHWANN  (Manchester,  N.)  : 
I  beg  to  a!^k  the  Under  Secretary  of 
State  for  the  Colonies  whether  the  late 
Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies  re- 
ceived in  1891  a  Memorial  from  some  of 
the  leading  inhabitants  of  JafiEra,  Ceylon, 
with  reference  to  a  new  tax  on  the  prin- 
cipal markets,  legalised  as  Ordinance  19 
of  1891,  and  what  answer  has  been 
given  to  it ;  and  will  he  explain  on  what 
grounds  the  agent  of  the  Northern  Pro- 
vince of  Ceylon,  who  has  passed  the  age 
at  which  Civil  servants  are  called  upon 
to  retire  from  the  service  in  Ceylon,  has 
been  allowed  to  remain  at  the  same  post 
without  being  promoted  or  retired  for 
nearly  40  years  ? 

The  under  SECRETARY  of 
STATE  FOR  THE  COLONIES  (Mr.  S. 
Buxton,  Tower  Hamlets,  Poplar)  :  A 
Memorial  was  received  before  the  passing 
of  the  Ordinance  referred  to,  asking 
that  it  might  be  disallowed.  The  answer 
given  was  that — 

"The  Ordinance  would  be  carefully  con- 
sidered when  submitted  for  the  expression  of 
Her  Majesty's  pleasure  thereon.'* 

The  Ordinance  was  subsequently  re- 
ceived, and  after  full  consideration  al- 
lowed. There  is  no  rule  that  Civil 
servants  in  Ceylon  shall  be  called  upon 
to  retu*e  at  any  particular  age  (they 
may  be  required  to  do  bo  at  or  aiter  60). 
Mr.  Twyoam,  the  agent  for  the  Northern 


Province,  is  past  that  age,  but  succes- 
sive Governors  have  requested  that  he 
may  be  allowed  to  remain  in  Office,  as 
his  efficiency  is  in  no  way  impaired,  and 
his  services  are  specially  valuable.  He 
has  held  his  present  post  for  24  years, 
and  has  not  been  promoted,  because  there 
is  no  more  valuable  or  responsible  ap« 
pointment  in  his  department  of  the 
Ceylon  Civil  Service  than  that  which  he 
occupies. 

OFFICERS  OF  CUSTOMS. 

Sir  R.  temple  (Surrey,  Kingston)  : 
I  beg  to  ask  the  Secretary  to  the  Trea- 
sury whether  a  Memorial  was  presented 
to  the  Treasury  virtually  appealing 
against  the  Board  of  Customs  on  behalf 
of  certain  officers  last  January  who  had 
been  rejected  in  a  viva  voce  examination 
after  they  had  already  passed  a  high 
standard  ;  and,  if  so,  what  decision  has 
been  arrived  at  ? 

Sir  J.  T.  HIBBERT  :  Yes,  Sir  ;  the 
Memorial  was  received  by  the  Treasury 
and  referred  to  the  Commissioners  of 
Customs  for  their  observations.  Their 
Report  has  not  yet  been  received. 

WESTMINSTER  HALL. 

Mr.  a.  C.  MORTON  :  I  beg  to  ask 
the  First  Commissioner  of  Works  whe- 
ther he  can  now  see  his  way  to  allow 
the  public  to  go  through  Westminster 
Hall  ? 

The  first  COMMISSIONER  op 
WORKS  (Mr.  Shaw  Lbfbvrb,  Brad- 
ford, Central)  :  I  have  not  yet  had  time 
to  consult  my  right  hon.  Friend  the 
Home  Secretary,  and  I  must  ask  my  hon. 
Friend  to  postpone  the  question  until  I 
have  had  an  opportunity  of  doing  so. 


GENERAL  REGISTER  OF  SASINBS. 

Mr.  R.  WALLACE  (Edinburgh,  E.) : 
I  beg  to  ask  the  Secretary  for  Scotland 
whether  it  is  the  case  that  writs  given 
in  May  to  be  recorded  in  the  General 
Register  of  Sasines  are  still  not  ready 
for  delivery  ;  whether  the  present  staff, 
notwithstanding  the  Treasury's  Supple- 
mentary Grant,  is  insufficient  to  so  over- 
take the  work  as  to  allow  of  the  delivery 
of  the  writs  to  the  public  within  a  rea- 
sonable time  ;  whether,  in  view  of  this, 
it  is  his  intention  to  still  further  reduce 
the  staff;  and  what  steps  he  proposes 
taking  to  remedy  the  present  unsatis- 
I  factory  state  of  matters  ? 

'  3  Y  2 
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The  lord  ADVOCATE  (Mr.  J.  B. 
Balfour,  Clackmanoau,  &c.)  :  My  right  ! 
hon.  Friend  the  Secretary  for  Scotland 
gave  a  very  full  reply  to  a  question  on 
this  suhject  only  a  few  days  ago,  to 
which   I    would    refer   mv  hon.   Friend. 

m 

I  have  not  had  time  to  ascertain  whether 
there  are  any  May  writs  still  unregistered, 
but  if  the  pressure  at  the  November  term 
cannot  be  duly  met  I  feel  sure  that  the 
Secretary  for  Scotland  will  give  the 
matter  his  careful  consideration.  I  may 
add  that  there  are  various  points  con- 
nected with  registration  upon  the  con- 
sideration of  which  the  possible  further 
reduction  of  the  staff  and  other  changes 
will  depend. 

Mr.  PAUL  (Edinburgh,  S.)  :  Will 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  consider  the 
desirability  of  introducing  the  seven 
hours*  system  ? 

Mr.  J.  B.  BALFOUR  :  I  will  con- 
sider it. 

THE  MERCHANT  SERVICE. 

Mr.  MACDONA(Southwark,Rother- 
hithe)  :  I  beg  to  ask  the  President  of  the 
Board  of  Trade,  with  reference  to  the  pro- 
posal made  in  a  Circular  of  the  Board 
of  Trade  to  the  Mercantile  Marine  Service 
Association,  to  confer  the  rank  of  Cap- 
tain, Commander,  and  Master  upon 
members  of  the  Merchant  Service  who 
had  passed  special  examinations  for  each 
of  the  said  ranks,  in  order  to  raise  the 
status  of  this  important  National  Service, 
whether  the  Board  of  Trade  has  dropped 
the  matter ;  and,  if  so,  would  ho  explain 
on  what  grounds  ;  and  whether  he  will 
in  the  next  Session  bring  in  a  Bill  to 
carry  their  proposal  into  effect  ? 

The  SECRETARY  to  the  BOARD 
OF  TRADE  (Mr. Burt,  Morpeth)  :  lam 
not  aware  that  any  such  proposal  as  that 
referred  to  by  the  hon.  Member  has 
been  made  bv  the  Board  of  Trade.  In  a 
Circular  Letter,  dated  August  28,  1891, 
which  invited  observations  upon  a  letter 
received  from  the  Shipmasters^  and 
Officers'  Federation,  the  Board  of  Trade 
stated  that  a  suggestion  had  been  made 
to  the  Department  that,  in  addition  to  tbe 
present  grade  of  Master,  two  higher 
grades  should  be  constituted  giving  to 
those  who  were  able  to  pass  the  appro- 
priate examination  the  right  to  style 
themselves  Commander  and  Captain 
respectively  in  the  Mercantile  Marine. 
The    suggestion    was     not    favourably 


received,  and  I  would  remind  the  hon. 
Member  that  Masters  can,  under  existing 
Regulations,  obtain  an  extra-Master^s 
certificate  upon  passing  a  higher  standard 
of  examination,  but  that  comparatively 
few  Musters  avail  themselves  of  thifl 
opportunity. 

CHEERIKG  LORD  SALISBURY. 
Mr.  MACDONA  :  I  beg  to  ask  the 
Chief  Secretary  to  the  Lord  Lieutenant 
of  Ireland  whether  it  is  a  fact  that  the 
Magistrates  of  Lurgan  on  the  19th 
instant  fined  a  man  40s.,  or  one  month*» 
imprisonment,  for  cheering  Lord  Salisbury 
at  an  Anti-Home  Rule  meeting  held 
there  ;  and,  if  so,  whether  he  will  take 
steps  to  remit  the  fine,  inasmuch  as  the 
man  was  guilty  of  no  crime  or  offence  ? 

Mr.  J.  MORLEY  said,  that  the  man 
in  question  was  fined  40s.,  or  one  month's 
imprisonment,  by  half-a-dozen  Magis- 
trates sitting  at  Lurgan  Petty  Sessions, 
on  the  19th  instant,  for  calling  for  three 
cheers  for  Lord  Salisbury  in  Church 
Place,  Lurgan,  within  20  yards  of  a 
Roman  Catholic  Institution,  the  windows 
of  which  had  been  smashed  by  a 
Protestant  mob  the  previous  eveuing. 
This  man  was  charged  on  a  summons  by 
the  Town  Commissioners  with  riotous 
behaviour,  inasmuch  as  the  crowd  at  the 
time  was  a  mixed  crowd,  and  that  a  riot  had 
been  verv  narrowlv  averted  a  few  minutes 
previously.  No  meeting  was  being  held  ; 
but  a  drumming  party  of  Unionists  had 
just  passed  round  the  church  in  streets 
where  a  crowd  of  persons  of  different 
political  and  religious  opinions  was 
assembled.  This  man  had  appealed  to 
the  Quarter  Sessions. 

THE  QUESTION  OF  THE    LEGALITY  OF 

AN  ARREST.  Y 

Captain  SINCLAIR  (Dumbarton- 
shire)  :  I  beg  to  ask  the  Secretary  for 
Scotland  whether  Abraham  Mitchell, 
recently  tried  at  Dumbarton,  who  was 
arrested  in  England  upon  a  warrant 
issued  in  Scotland  at  the  instance  of  the 
Procurator  Fiscal,  and  not  indorsed  by 
the  English  Authorities,  was  accordingly 
brought  to  Dumbarton,  bailed  out,  and 
remanded  for  trial,  before  i^ny  authority 
or  sanction  for  these  proceedings  was 
received  from  him,  or  from  the  Crovn 
Office  ;  and  whether  such  proceedings 
were  regular  and   usual ;    and,   if  not. 
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whether  he  will  take  steps  to  prevent  the 
recurrence  of  such  irregularities  ? 

Mr.  J.  B.  BALFOUR  (who  replied) 
said  :  The  proceedings  mentioned  in  the 
first  part  of  the  question  were  taken 
before  the  case  was  reported  to  the 
Crown  Office.  It  was  reported  to  that 
Office  for  the  first  time  when  the  pre- 
cognition was  complete.  It  was  within 
the  power  of  the  Procurator  Fiscal  to 
take  these  proceedings,  including  the 
obtaining  of  a  warrant  to  arrest,  without 
previously  getting  the  authority  of 
Crown  counsel.  The  failure  to  have  the 
warrant  endorsed  in  England  seems  to  me 
to  have  been  an  irregularity,  but  for  this 
failure  no  one  in  Scotland  was  respon- 
sible. After  the  warrant  for  arrest  was 
granted,  it  was  handed  in  at  the  office  of 
the  Dumbartonshire  police  to  be  executed. 
These  police  had  information  that 
Abraham  Mitchell  was  at  Bacup,  Lan- 
cashire, and  they  forwarded  the  warrant 
to  the  Bacup  police,  adding  in  the  letter 
that  the  warrant  would  require  to  be 
endorsed  by  a  Magistrate  at  Bacup  in 
the  usual  way.  The  Dumbartonshire 
police  afterwards  received  from  the 
Bacup  police  a  telegram,  intimating  that 
the  arrest  had  been  made,  and,  there- 
upon, an  officer  was  despatched  to  Bacup 
to  bring  Abraham  Mitchell  to  Dumbar- 
ton. This  officer,  upon  receiving  the 
warrant  from  the  Bacup  police,  observed 
that  it  was  not  endorsed,  and  drew  their 
attention  to  this,  but  they  said  it  was  too 
late  to  endorse  it,  as  Abraham  Mitchell 
was  actuallv  in  custody. 

Captain  SINCLAIR:  Am  I  to 
understand  from,  the  right  lion.  Gentle- 
man that  the  conduct  of  the  Procurator 
Fiscal  with  regard  to  this  arrest  meets 
with  his  approval  ? 

Mr.  J.  B.  BALFOUR  :  The  ques- 
tion is  whether  there  was  anything 
irregular,  or  any  excess  of  power  in  the 
proceedings,  and  that  I  have  answered. 

THE  NEW  RIFLE. 
Sir  C.  W.  DILKE  (Gloucester, 
Forest  of  Dean)  :  I  beg  to  ask  the 
Under  Secretary  of  State  for  India 
whether  the  Government  of  India 
possesses  the  usual  and  necessary  reserve 
of  the  new  rifle  ? 

•The  under  SECRETARY  of 
§TATE  FOR  INDIA  (Mr.  G.  Russell, 
North  Be'ds.) :  Seventy  thousand  Magazine 
'303  rifles  have  been  sent  to  India.    This 


number  includes  one-third  for  reserve, 
the  usual  proportion.  The  established 
strength  of  the  British  Infantry  in  India 
is  52,017  non-commissioned  officers  and 
men. 

THE   SANITARY  CONDITION   OF  SOUTH 

HETTON. 

Mr.    PAULTON    (Durham,   Bishop 

Auckland)  :  I  beg  to  ask  the  Secretary 

to  the  Local  Government  Board  whether 

any  Report  upon  the  sanitary  condition 
of  South  Hetton  and  neighbouring 
colliery  villages  has  been  received  from 
the  Medical  Officer  of  Health  for  the 
district ;  and,  if  not,  whether  the  Local 
Government  Board  intend  to  take  any 
action  in  the  matter  ? 

Sir  W.  FOSTER  :  The  Local  Go- 
vernment Board  have  received  a  Report 
from  the  Medical  Officer  of  Health  of  the 

Easington  Rural  Sanitary  District  as  to 
the  sanitary  condition  of  South  Hetton, 
and  have  also  received  from  the  Durham 
County  Council  copies  of  the  Reports 
made  by  the  Medical  Officer  of  Health 
of  the  county  as  to  a  large  number  of 
the  colliery  villages,  including  South 
Hetton.  The  County  Council  have  been 
in  communication  with  the  Sanitary 
Authorities  of  these  districts  with  refer- 
ence to  the  Reports  of  their  Medical 
Officer,  and  the  Board  will  be  glad  to 
assist  the  County  Council  in  securing  im- 
provement in  the  sanitary  condition  of 
these  places.  There  is  no  doubt  that 
energetic  action  by  the  Sanitary  Authori- 
ties is  required  in  the  case  of  many  of 
these  villlages. 

GOVERNMENT  EMPLOYES. 
Mr.  E.  J.  C.  MORTON  (Devonport)  : 
I  beg  to  ask  the  Financial  Secretary  to 
the  War  Office  whether  notice  of  dis- 
missal was  given  last  Saturday  to  four 
men  at  present  employed  under  the  War 
,'  Office  at  the  Gun  Wharf  at  Devonport  ; 
whether  he  is  aware  that  these  men  have 
been  continuously  employed  at  the  Gun 
Wharf  for  over  13  years,  12  years,  three 
years,  and  two  years,  respectively  ;  whe- 
ther he  is  aware  that  three  of  these  men 
are  members  of  a  Trades  Union  recently 
established  among  these  men,  one  being 
secretary  and  the  other  two  committee 
men ;  and  whether  he  will  undertake 
that  these  men  shall  not  be  dismissed  ? 
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Mr.  SHAW  LEFEVRE :  Tl» 
principal  reasou  ivhj  more  rapid  pro- 
gresB  iias  uot  been  mode  witii  tbe 
erection  of  the  new  Post  Offiue  at  Leeds 
baa  been  that  difficulty  is  espcrieuceJ  in 
obtaining  a  sufticieat  number  of  skitled 
masous,  &ii<l  some  delay  bas  arisen  in 
obtaiuiug  tbe  delivery  of  the  Bteet  and 
iroti  work.  About  117  men  have  been 
employed  at  one  time,  on  an  average, 
during  tbe  past  montb.  The  total 
i  of  certificates  to  the  contractor 
for  work  done  since  the  lat  of  April  is 
£9,600.  The  buildings  may  be  expected 
to  lio  ready  for  occupatiou  in  about  18 
mouths  or  two  years  from  tlic  present 
time.  Tbe  date  fixed  for  tbe  completion 
iu  the  deed  of  contract  is  Htb  August, 
I  1894,  subject  to  extension  of  lime  under 
,  i-p:;cifie.l  couditiuuK  as  to  extra  worki 
and  weather.  Peualiies  are  provided  l<x 
of  uon-completiou  by  tbe  time 
'  allowed. 

Mk.  JACKSON  :  Arising  out  of  that 

Great  Britain  have  been  throughout  '  "°^*f''  """^  .^  f''  /^  "^''■hl'"'!!; 
the  year  absolutely  free  from  cholera,  *Jr""«""°:,."''  ''  "^  ,  l^'  P-ff't*"*  '<> 
.ud  that  there  is  no  gcNOml  epidemic  of  '  f^"*;*^  add,l.onal  facdmcs  to  ibe  cob- 
cholera  In  any  part  of  the  United  King-  '''^^'"  '"  «"•'  f  ^""«  ^■*>^'  f,""  '"  ^^ 
,_       ju'.      .1..1  ■         ways — namely,  by  exerciHing  the  powers 

dom,  and  be  instructed  at  rlie  same  (ime       ,  ■  ,     ,       ■  i      ■        ■-•       ■  °        i*^ 
.       '  ,  cr    .  .       1 .  ■  .■  wbicb  the  ng  it  lion.  Geuileman  bas  got 

to  make  every  effort  to  obtain  pratique  ■       ,        .,      K,    .    ..a:        u-.        t   .   * 
for  British  shins  ?  under    the    Post    Oftice    bites    Act  for 

^  taking   the  laud  on  ibe  west  end  of  tba 

The  under  vSECRETARY  op  |  building,  and  by  obtaining  from  the 
STATE  FOB  FOREIGN  AFFAIRS  i  Corporatiou  the  power  to  use  the  land 
.  (Sir  E.  Gret,  Northumberland,  llcr-  at  the  uast  end  of  the  building  in  order 
wick)  :  Application  bas  already  been  to  afford  additional  facilities  to  ihe  con-  | 
made  to  the  Local  Government  Board  to  tractor  to  get  on  with  this  work  ? 
furnish  a  short  statement  on  the  whole  Mr,  SHAW  LEFEVRE:  1  will 
case.  The  substance  will  be  telegraphed  make  iuqniries  to  see  if  that  is  possible. 
to  Her  Majesty's  Representatives  directly  Of  course,  we  are  desirous  of  completing 
it  is  received.  the  work  in  tbe  tguickest  possible  tim( 


The  FINANCIAL  SECRETARY 
TO  THE  WAR  OFFICE  (Mr.  Woodall, 
Hanley)  :  At  the  War  Office  we  have  no 
official  information  with  regard  to  the 
first  three  paragraphs  of  the  question  : 
but  the  hoQ.  Member  may  rely  upon  ii 
that  the  assurance  given  to  him  on  tb( 
14th  instant  will  be  strictly  adhered  to. 

QDAHANTINE  AGAINST  GKBAT  BRITAIN 
Mr.  LODER  (Brighton)  (on  behalf 
of  Colonel  Howard  Vincent,  Sheffield, 
Central)  :  I  beg  to  ask  the  Under  Si 
tary  of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs  if,  with 
a  view  of  saving  British  shipping  as  far 
as  possible  from  needless  quaranlinc  iu 
foreign  porls.  Her  Majesty's  Coiisnis  iu 
the  porta  where  it  is  imposed  will  be 
telogruphically  advised  of  the  officiul 
declaration  on  I9th  September  of  the 
British  Minister  of  Public  Health  that 
with  the  exception  of  three  or  four  ports 
on  tbe  Eastern   Coast  all  tbe  ports   of 


LEEDS  POST  OFFICE. 
Mr.  JACKSON  (Leeds,  N.)  :  I  beg 
to  ask  the  First  Commissioner  of  Works 
if  he  can  state  what  is  the  cause  of  the 
slow  progress  lieing  made  with  the  new 
Post  OfGce  buildings  at  Lee<Is ;  how 
many  meu  have,  on  the  average,  been 
employed  duriug  the  last  mouth  on  Ihe 
building  ;  what  is  ibe  total  amount  of 
the  certificates  given  lo  the  contractor 
for  work  done  since  tbe  1st  of  April; 
when  he  expects  the  buildings  to  be 
completed  and  ready  for  occupation ; 
what  is  the  dale  for  completion  inserted 
in  the  contract ;  and  whether  there  is 
any  penalty  if  uot  completed  within  the 
specified  time  P 


TUK   NEW   HEBRIDES.  , 

Mr.  HOGAN  (Tipperary,  Mid.):  I 
beg  to  ask  I  be  l.'ndcr  Secretary  of 
State  for  Foreign  Affiiirs  whether, 
haviug  regard  to  the  reports  that  larg* 
areas  of  the  best  land  iu  tbe  New 
Hebrides  have  licen  either  claime 
acquired  by  French  Trading  Companies, 
he  will  communicaio  with  the  Adminl 
in  command  on  the  Australinu  StaiioB 
wtthavicwloi)l)tuiuiug  tbe  latest  official 
iuforinniiou  us  lo  the  extent  and  cbarmcUr 
of  Ihe  land  in  the  New  Hebrides  under 
French  aud  British  ownership  i^ 
spectivcly  ? 

Sir  E.  grey  :  A  careful  Report  a 
this  |K>iiit  was  made  less  thau  two  fM* 
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ago,  aud,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  Treaty 
relatious  as  regards  the  New  Hehrides 
remain  undisturbed,  it  is  uot  thought 
necessary  to  have  another  special  in- 
quiry. 


/ 


MASHONALAND. 

The  following  question  appeared  on  the 
Paper  : — Sir  E.  Ashmead-Bartlett  : 
To  ask  the  Under  Secretary  of  State  for 
the  Colonies  whether  his  attention  has 
been  culled  to  a  letter  in  The  Times,  of 
20th  September,  from  Lord  Gifford,  a 
representative  of  the  British  Chartered 
Company  of  South  Africa,  in  which  Lord 
Gifford  condemns  the  uncertain  policy  of 
Her  Majesty's  Government  with  regard 
to  Mashonaland,  and  to  veto  which 
has  been  placed  by  Her  Majesty's 
Government  upon  a  forward  move- 
ment against  Lo  Bengula  ;  and  whe- 
ther Her  Majesty's  Government  will 
now  give  the  responsible  authorities 
in  Mashonaland  a  free  hand  in  dealing 
with  the  Matabele  attack  ? 

Sir  E.  ASHMEAD-BARTLETT  not 
being  in  his  place, 

Mu.  PAUL  (Edinburgh,  S.)  asked: 
Should  I  be  in  Order  in  putting  a 
question  on  this  subject  ? 

Sir  J.  GORST  (Cambridge  Uni- 
versity) :  I  intended  to  put  a  question  on 
this  subject  at  the  end  of  questions,  and 
perhaps  I  may  put  it  now.  It  is  to  ask 
the  Under  Secretary  whether,  in  view  of 
the  statements  which  are  continually 
appearing  in  the  newspapers  regarding 
an  apprehended  attack  by  Lo  Bengqla  on 
Mashonaland,  he  can  state  to  the  House 
the  position  which  Her  Majesty's  Go- 
Ternment  have  taken  up  on  this  subject 
and  the  policy  they  intend  to  pursue  ? 

Mr.  PAUL  :  Before  my  hon.  Friend 
answers  that  question,  perhaps  he  will 
say  whether  it  is  not  the  fact  that  the 
British  South  Africa  Company  are  at 
perfect  liberty  to  deal  with  an  attack  of 
the  Matabele  or  anybody  else  in  any 
way  they  please  ;  whether  the  only  thing 
the  Company  have  been  forbidden  to  do 
is  to  invade  Matabeleland  without  the 
leave  of  the  High  Commissioner  ;  and 
whether  Lord  Knutsford,  when  he  was 
Secretary  of  State,  did  not  inform  the 
Company  that  they  would  not  be  pro- 
tected by  the  Government,  but  would 
have  to  protect  themselves  ? 

Me.  S.  BUXTON  :  The  reply  I  have 
prepared    to    the  question   of   the   hon. 


Member  for  Sheffield,  who  is  not  in  his 
place,  will  cover  the  question  of  my  hon. 
Friend  behind  me,  and  I  am  very  glad  to 
have  the  opportunity  of  making  it, 
although  I  am  afraid  it  is  somewhat  ex- 
tended. The  policy  which  Her  Majesty's 
Government  have  taken  up  in  regard  to 
affairs  in  Mashonaland  has  been  neither 
uncertain  nor  variable.  Any  grave 
disturbances  in  Mashonaland  would 
almost  certainly  involve  the  peace  of 
Bechuanaland,  and  have  far-reaching^ 
results  throughout  South  Africa.  Her 
Majesty's  Government  are,  therefore, 
bound  to  take  care  that  a  war  is  not 
lightly  entered  into  with  Lo  Bengula,  and 
so,  acting  under  Clause  10  of  the  Charter,, 
they  required  that  their  previous  assent 
should  be  obtained  before  any  aggressive 
movement  was  undertaken  by  the 
Chartered  Company.  No  such  assent 
has  been  asked,  and,  therefore,  no  such 
assent  has  been  refused.  This  action  the 
Government  took  because  they  believed 
that  an  aggressive  attack  on  Lo  Bengula 
on  the  part  of  the  Company  would  theii 
have  beenneither justifiable norsuccessfuL 
The  Company  have  entire  freedom  to 
take  all  measures  they  may  think  fit  for 
resisting  any  attack  that  may  be  made 
by  the  Matabele,  aud  they  are  now,  both 
for  defence  and  offence,  in  a  far  stronger 
position  than  they  were  six  weeks  ago  ; 
and  while  we  insist  that,  under  present 
circumstances,  our  assent  must  first  be 
asked  to  an  offeusive  movement  being 
made  against  Lo  Bengula,  it  is  clearly  un- 
derstood, as  I  stated  on  Tuesday,  that  if 
such  an  attack  is  made  by  the  Matabele 
the  Compauy  will  be  justified  in  under- 
taking any  offensive  operations  that  may 
be  necessary.  We  believe  that  Mr. 
Rhodes,  who  is  the  responsible  represen- 
tative of  the  Company,  is  in  accord  with 
Sir  H.  Loch  in  regard  to  the  position 
which  has  been  taken  up  by  Her  Ma- 
jesty's Government.  Certain  it  is  that 
we  have  received  no  official  remonstrance 
from  the  Company  on  the  matter,  nor  any 
request  that  they  should  be  allowed  a 
freer  hand.  As  regards  the  question  of 
compensation,  to  whitrh  reference  has 
been  made.  Her  Majesty's  Government^ 
directly  they  heard  that  a  claim  for  com- 
pensation from  Lo  Bengula  was  contem- 
plated, stated  that  that  demand  should 
not  be  pressed,  on  the  ground  that  the 
impi  had  acted  contrary  to  Lo  Bengula's 
orders,   and    thttt   they  had    been   quite 
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sufficiently  punished  bj  the  heavy  loss 
of  life  inflicted  on  them.  Two  telegrams 
which  would  have  made  the  matter 
clearer  were  omitted  from  the  Blue  Book 
as  being  confidential ;  but  I  see  no  reason 
why  they  should  not  be  presented,  and  I 
have,  therefore,  to-day  laid  them  on  the 
Table.  Throughout  the  anxious  desire 
of  Her  Majesty's  Government  has  been, 
if  possible,  to  preserve  peace,  and  if  war, 
unfortunately,  becomes  inevitable  to  be 
clear  that  it  can  be  carried  to  a  success- 
ful issue. 

SIR  HENRY  NORMAN. 

Sir  J.  FERGUSSON  (Manchester, 
N.E.)  :  I  beg  to  ask  the  Under  Secretary 
of  State  for  India  whether  it  is  the  fact 
that  Sir  Henry  Norman  has  withdrawn 
his  acceptance  of  the  Viceroyalty  of 
India  ? 

The  chancellor  op  the  EX- 
CHEQUER (Sir  W.  Harcourt,  Derby)  : 
Yes,  Sir ;  I  understand  that  is  so. 

UXCOVENANTED  CIVIL  SERVANTS. 

Sir  J.  FERGUSSON  :  Ibegtoask  the 
Under  Secretary  of  State  for  India  whe- 
ther Memorials  have  been  received  by  the 
Secretary  of  State  in  Council  from  Euro- 
pean members  of  the  Uncovenauted  Ser- 
vice in  India  concerning  their  unfavour- 
able position  in  respect  to  furlough  and 
leave  ;  and  whether  such  Memorials  are 
under  the  consideration  of  the  Secretary 
of  State  in  Council  ? 

•Mr.  G.  RUSSELL:  The  supposed 
anomaly  to  whicli  my  right  hon.  Friend 
refers  has  re(;ontlv  been  under  the  con- 
sidenition  of  the  Secretarv  of  State  ;  and 
his  decision,  which  is  in  acconlauce  with 
the  recommendations  of  the  Public  Ser- 
vices Committee,  will  be  8ent  to  the 
Government  of  India  in  a  Despatch 
which  leaves  bv  to-morrow's  mail.  It 
would^lje  contrary  to  usage  to  lay  it  on 
the  Tabl(^v^fore  it  is  received  by  the 
Governmcnt^Nto  whom  it  is  addressed; 
but  if  the  rigH^  hon.  Gentleman  will 
accept  a  copy  of  T(lie  Despatch  I  shall  be 
glad  to  hand  him  one. 

LABOURERS'  COTTAGES. 
Mr.  MAGUmE  (Clare,  W.)  :  I  beg 
to  ask  the  Chref  Secretary  to  the 
Lord  Lieutenant  \)f  Ireland  whether 
he  is  aware  that  the  ij^ildvsart  Board  of 
Guardians  unanimouslV  adopted  a  resolu- 
tion six  months  ago  in  .favour  of  a  new 

Mr.  S.  Buxton  \ 


labourers*  scheme  in  their  Union,  all  the 
formalities  of  which  have  been  complied 
with ;  if  he  is  aware  that  the  Local 
Government  Board,  though  requested, 
have  not  summoned  the  local  sworn  in- 
quiry required  by  the  Act ;  and  whether 
he  will  call  upon  them  to  do  so  ? 

Mr.  J.  MORLEY:  I  am  informed 
that  the  Board  of  Guardians  of  this 
Union,  at  their  meeting  on  the  5th 
January  last,  made  improvement  schemes 
under  the  Labourers'  Acts  for  the  erection 
of  12  cottages,  but  that  the  schemes  have 
not  since  been  submitted  to  the  Local 
Government  Board  for  confirmation.  On 
the  17th  August  the  Guardians  passed  a 
resolution  requesting  the  Board  to  ex- 
pedite the  holding  of  the  local  inquu*y 
into  the  schemes,  and  it  was  pointed  oat 
to  the  Guardians  by  the  Local  Govern- 
ment Board  that  the  schemes  had  not  yet 
been  submitted  to  that  Department. 

CONTEMPT  OF  COURT. 

Mr.  MAGUIRE  :  I  l)eg  to  ask  the  V 
Chief  Secretary  to  the  Lord  Lieutenant 
of  Ireland  if  he  is  aware  that  Richard 
O'Donnell,  of  Clobane,  County  Clare,  a 
tenant  on  the  Stackpoole  Minas  pro- 
perty, has  been  in  prison  since  6th 
March,  1893,  for  retaking  possession  of 
his  farm  ;  and  that  the  farm  is  now  in 
the  hands  of  the  landlord's  agent ;  and 
whether  he  could  see  his  way  to  directing 
his  release  ? 

Mr.  J.  MORLEY  :  It  is  a  fact  that 
O'Donnell  has  been  in  gaol  since  the  6th 
March  last,  having  been  committed  for 
contempt  under  an  Order  of  the  Court  of 
Chancery.  The  hon.  Member  is  aware 
that  the  discharge  of  prisoners  in  con- 
tempt cases  is  not  a  matter  in  which  the 
Executive  can  interfere,  but  rests  with 
the  Judge  who  made  the  order  of  com- 
mittal. There  are,  however,  some  matters 
of  detail — apart  from  the  committal — in 
the  present  case,  into  which  I  am  making 
inquiry. 

EVICTIONS  IN  IRELAND. 

Mr.  KILBRIDE  (Kerry,  S.) :  I  beg 
to  ask  the  Chief  Secretary  a  question  of 
which  I  have  given  him  private  notice. 
It  is  :  whether  his  attention  has  been 
directed  to  the  circumstances  in  connec- 
tion with  the  eviction  of  Thomas  Tynan, 
of  Castletown  ;  whether  it  is  a  fact  that 
Joseph  Cuffe,  salesman,  obtained  a  writ 
for  possession  in  July,  1892,  and  that  the 
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full  amount  of  th&t  debt  was  paid  oa  the 
8tb  December  Bud  a  receipt  givea  to  the 
teaaut  ;  whether  these  facts  were  ex- 
plained to  the  SberiS  before  he  carried 
out  the  eviotione ;  whether  the  police 
acted  as  bailiffs  and  hunted  the  tenauta' 
cattle  off  tlio  field  ;  aud  whether  the 
right  hoD.  Gentleman  can  explaiu  uuder 
what  authoritj  the  Sheriff  ao  acted,  and 
also  by  whose  authority  the  police  acted 
as  bailiSs  ? 

Ur.  J.  MORLEY  :  I  think  the  boo. 
Member  gave  me  notice  of  this  question 
last  night,  and  I  hare  directed  inquiry  to 
be  made.  He  will  see  that  I  could  not 
be  able  to  answer  so  many  minute  points 
of  detail  without  adequate  notice,  but  1 
will  inquire  into  the  matter. 

Mr.  sexton  (Kerry,  N.)  :  I  wish 
to  ask  the  Chief  Secretary  this  question  : 
If  it  should  turn  out  that  the  debt  had 
been  paid  before  the  Sheriff  came,  will 
the  Executive  Government  see  that  the 
cattle,  which  are  the  property  of  the 
tenant,  are  returned  if  there  was  no  legal 
debt  due  for  tbem  ? 

Mb.  J.  MORLEY:  Of  course,  my 
hon.  Friend  will  see  that  this  is  a  matter 
which,  for  all  I  know,  raises  points  of 
legal  difficulty.  1  shall  be  in  Ireland 
to-morrow,  and  I  will  make  inquiries. 
THE     BALLYMOTE     CASE. 

Mr.  SEXTON:  I  beg  to  ask  the 
Chief  Secretary  another  question — 
namely,  whether,  in  reference  to  the 
Ballymutc  case,  imder  the  Statute  of 
Edward  III.,  which  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  undertook  should  l)C  post- 
poned for  further  inquiry,  the  trial  has 
been  proceeding  to-day  in  Ballvmote  ? 

Mr.  J.  MORLEY  :  I  told'  my  hon. 
Friend  yesterday  that  through  the 
Attorney  General  I  had  directed  that  the 
proceedings  should  be  postponed.  But, 
after  I  had  given  my  hon.  Friend  that 
answer,  I  received  a  communication  from 
Ireland  to  the  effect  that  the  representa- 
tives of  the  Departments  urged  very 
strongly — in  fact,  to  the  point  of  in- 
sistence— that  the  case  should  not  be 
postponed,  ao  that,  under  these  circum- 
stances, we  could  not   pontpone  the  case. 

ADJOUKMMEST  (WINTER  SITTINGS). 
Resolved — 

That  this  HouBc  do  meet  To-morrow  at  Ten 
o'clock,  ami  at  its  rising  do  adjourn  until 
Thursday,  the  2Dd  of  November  next,  and  that 
Mr.  SpMker,  as  soon  as  he  has  reported  the 
Boyal  AsBent  to  Bills  agreed  on  by  both  Honses, 
do  adjourn  the  House  without  Question  put. — 
(79*  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer.') 


ORDERS    OF    TSE    DAY. 

EAST  INDIA  BBVENUE  ACCOUNTS. 

Order  read,  for  resuming  Adjourned 
Debate  on  Main  Question  [20th  Sep- 
tember], "That  Mr.  Speaker  do  now 
leave  the  Chair." 

Question  again  proposed. 

Debate  resumed. 

•Sir  G.  CHESNEY  (Oxford) :  When 
the  Debate  was  adjourned  last  night  I 
was  about  to  remark  that,  whereas  the 
Mover  of  this  Motion  and  those  who 
seconded  it  had  alleged  as  their  reason 
for  making  it  the  constantly  increasing 
poverty  of  India,  the  whole  of  the  facts 
which  furnish  criteria  on  the  point  are 
absolutely  and  entirely  opposed  to  that 
assumption.  Tried  by  every  test  which 
can  be  applied  either  to  India  or  any 
other  country,  it  will  be  found  that  the 
progress  of  India  in  wealth  and  material 

Erosperity  is  steadily  progressive  and 
irge.  One  test  of  the  prosperity  of  a 
country  is  the  condition  of  the  large 
towns  and  cities.  I  do  not  know  any 
country  in  the  world — perhaps  not  even 
the  United  Stntes — which  presents  such 
a  remarkable  instance  as  India  docs  of 
the  rapid  increase  of  great  towns.  The 
City  of  Bombay,  which  40  years  ago 
might  almost  be  described  as  a  collection 
of  huts,  is  now  a  cily  of  1,000,000 
people,  and  is  one  of  the  most  beauti- 
ful and  wealthy  cities  in  the  world. 
Then  there  is  the  great  Imperial  City  of 
Delhi.  Delhi  for  the  last  40  years 'has 
been  increasing  and  expanding  its  trade 
in  every  direction.  I  might  quote  many 
other  cases  :  but  are  these  not  suffi- 
cient evidence  that  tlie  country  in  which 
these  things  take  place  must  be  a  country 
increasing  in  wealth,  and  not  increasing 
in  poverty  ?  Well,  (hen.  Sir,  to  take  the 
test  of  revenue.  I  will  not  refer  to 
revenue  derived  from  the  imposition  of 
new  taxes.  I  will  take  taiea  levied  for 
a  long  series  of  years,  and  in  the  method 
of  the  assessment  of  which  there  has 
been  no  alteration.  These  taxes  will 
be  found  steadily  giving  a  larger 
retilrn  year  by  year.  Can  there  be 
a  more  sufficient  gauge  of  the  increase  of 
wealth  in  a  country  P  I  need  only  turn 
again  to  the  trade,  both  foreign  and 
land,  and  to  the  enormous  development 
of  Indian  railways.      Forty  years    ago, 
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when  I  first  went  to  live  in  the  Punjaub, 
there  were  no  roads  whatever,  and  you 
would    not    meet    50    travellers    in    a 
day's   march.      Where,   then,   you    met 
travellers  by  tens  and  scores,  they  are 
now  travelling  by  railway  over  the  same 
track    in    hundreds   and    thousands   per 
diem.     Can  people  go  on  paying  every 
year  a  largely  increased  sum  for  railway 
travelling  if  they  are  constantly  growing 
poorer  ?  And  it  has  to  be  observed  that  the 
great  traffic  of  the  Indian  railways,  apart 
from  their  goods  traffic,  is  almost  entirely 
a  third-class  passenger  traffic — the  traffic 
of     very     poor    people.      Nevertheless, 
it   produces   to   the  Indian  railways  an 
income  of  a  great  many  millions  sterling 
a  year  ;    and  it  is  a  remarkable  circum- 
stance   that    at    the    present    moment, 
although  the  sea  trade  is  so  depre^^sed, 
and  when  vessels  are  lying  in  harbour 
waiting    for    cargo,     never    were    the 
great    Indian     railways    so    prosperous 
as  now,  thus  showing  how  enormous  is 
the  inland  trade,  and  how  independent  it 
is,  to  a  great  extent,  of  the  trade  with 
foreign   countries.      I   might   go   on  to 
quote  other  criteria   to   show   that   the 
country   is    increasing  in  wealth,  but  I 
will  only  ask  those  gentlemen  who  talk 
80  lightly  about  the  distressed  condition 
of  the  Indians  to  refer  to  the  records  of  a 
few  years  back  ;    let  them  compare  the 
state  of  India  theu,  under  Indian  Govern- 
ment, to  what  it  is  to-day,  under  British 
Government.     I  would  ask  these  gentle- 
men to  read  a  well-known   work    by  a 
very  high  authority-^— by  a  man  uncon- 
nected officially  with  the  Indian  Govern- 
ment, and   who,  by  his  position,  might 
rather  be  assumed  to  be  in  opposition  to 
that  Government ;  I  am  referring  to  the 
late  Sir  James  Macintosh's  Diary  and 
Travels  in  India,     Let  any  man   read 
Sir  James  Macintosh's   account  of   the 
Bombay  Presidency,  now  one  of  the  most 
prosperous  parts  of  India,  and  I  venture 
to  say   that    man   would    not   have    the 
hardihood   to  get  up  and   say    India   is 
getting  poorer.     I  admit,  Sir,  that  while 
almost   all   classes   of    the   country    are 
improving,  while  wages    are  increasing 
even    more    rapidly   than    prices,    that, 
nevertheless,  there  is  one  class  of  whom 
the    same    satisfactory    account    cannot 
universally  be  given.    I  refer  to  the  great 
agricultural  population  who  do  not  earn 
wages,  and  who  live  on  the  produce  of  their 
own  fields.    Undoubtedly  these  people,  in 
many  pdrts  of  India,  are  pressing  hard 

Sir  G,  Chesney 


upon  the  means  of  existence.     But  why 
is  that  ?     It  is  because  the  population  is 
increasing  at  so  great  a  rate.     As  long 
as  India  was  liable  to  the  ravages  of  war 
and    pestilence,   and    famine,    then,   no 
doubt,  the  population  was  kept  down  to 
a  point  at  which  it  was  not  more  than 
the   land   could   supply.     But  we   havd 
substituted  for  war  a  reign  of  universal 
internal   peace ;    we   have   managed   to 
grapple  successfully  with  famine,  and,  as 
a   consequence,   the   population    is    in- 
creasing in  some  agricultural  districts  at 
a  rate  which   undoubtedly   offers   great 
cause  for  anxiety  in  the  future.     But,  I 
may    ask,    what    proposals    have    ever 
emanated  from  the  Party  which  the  hon. 
Member     for    Finsbury    (Mr.    Naoroji) 
professes  to  represent  ?    What  proposals 
have   they    put   forward    which   shows 
they  have  the  smallest   idea  of  how  to 
grapple  with  that  great  subject  ?     And 
what    useful   result,  I   may  ask,  would 
follow  from  the  appointment  of  a  Roving 
Commission  to  inquire  into  circumstances 
which  are  perfectly  well  known,  and  which 
are   fully   understood  ?     Have   we   suc- 
ceeded yet  in  this  country  in   grappling 
with  the  poverty  we  find,  on  a  very  much 
smaller  scale,  at  our  own  doors  ?     With 
our  failure  to  deal  with  that,  are  we  with 
a  light  heart  to  put  forward  proposals  to 
take  up  the  consideration  of  the  case  of 
more     than     200,000,0C0     agricultural 
persons  with  the  expectation  that  such  a 
process  and  such   machinery  as  a   Royal 
Commission  would  give  us  any   sort  of 
assistance  ?     There   is   one   class,  how- 
ever,   in   India  which   is   specially   and 
extraordinarily    prosperous,   and    whose 
presence   in   India   is    entirely    due    to 
British  rule.     I  refer  to  the  great  Indian 
middle  class.     In  the  old  days  you  had 
the  ruling  Prince  and  a  few  persons  who 
pandered  to  his  pleasures,  and  you  had  a 
large  Army,  ill-paid  and  ill-disciplined, 
which  overran  the  country  ;  but  you  had 
no  tnide,  you  had  no  roads  and  no  means 
of    communication,   and,    therefore,    no 
trading   middle  class.     That  prosperous 
middle  class  you    now   find  in   India   is 
entirely  due  to  the  British  Administra- 
tion, and  to  the   peace   and    prosperity 
which  they  insure  in  the  country.     And 
not  only   is    there  a  prosperous   middle 
class,  many  of   them  belonging  to    the 
same  faith  and  race  as  the  Member  for 
Finsbury,  but  some  of  them  have  amassed 
enormous   fortunes  in  India.     Can   you 
amass  fortunes  out  of  a  country  that  is 
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coDstantlj  growing  poorer  ?  How  have 
these  fortunes  been  amassed  ?  Bj 
taking  advantage  of  these  poverty- 
stricken  agricultural  classes  ;  by  buying 
produce  from  them  as  cheaply  as  you 
can,  and  selling  it  at  as  high  a  profit 
as  you  can  make.  I  am  not  finding 
fault  with  them  for  pursuing  a 
legitimate  trade,  but  I  think  complaints 
of  poverty  come  with  very  bad  grace 
from  those  who  have  made  fortunes  out 
of  the  poverty  of  the  persons  they  are 
talking  about.  I  do  not  want,  however, 
to  take  the  hon.  Member  for  Finsbury  too 
seriously,  but  I  would  rather  turn  to  the 
hon.  Baronet  the  Member  for  Banfishire 
(Sir  W.  Wedderburu),  who  has  resided 
recently  in  India,  and  who  belonged  to 
the  India  Civil  Service,  of  which  he  was 
a  distinguished  member.  It  may  be  said 
that  if  you  fiud  a  person  who  was  him- 
self a  Member  of  the  Administration  of  a 
country  turn  round  and  say  that  that  Ad- 
ministration is  bad  that  there  is  then  a 
case  for  inquiry.  But  I  submit  that  a 
phenomenon  such  as  the  occasional  ap- 
pearance of  a  person  holding  the  opinion 
of  the  hon.  Member  for  Banffshire  is  not 
in  itself  at  all  remarkable  or  extraordi- 
nary. In  every  class  or  condition  of  life 
you  will  always  find  some  eccentric  per- 
son who  takes  an  entirely  different  view 
from  everybody  about  him.  We  all  remem- 
ber the  case  of  the  scientific  gentlemau 
who  wrote  a  book  to  prove  that  the 
world  was  flat,  just  as  you  will  find  in 
every  society  or  club  someone  to  tell  you 
that  the  committee  are  worthless,  and 
that  the  club  itself  is  the  worst  in  the 
world.  In  the  same  way  in  the  vegetable 
world:  if  you  sow  seeds  you  will  find 
DOW  and  then  springing  from  them 
plants  of  an  entirely  different  kind  from 
the  plant  that  produced  the  seed.  These 
exceptional  kinds  are  known  among 
gardeners  as  sports,  and  so.  Sir,  among 
all  classes  of  officials  you  will  find  an 
occasional  official  sport.  And  it  would 
not  be  unreasonable  to  expect  that  in  such 
a  large  Service  as  the  Indian  Civil  Ser- 
vice there  should  not  be  some  one  man 
who  was  afflicted  with  political  colour 
blindness,  and  who  is  incapable  of  seeing 
facts  as  they  are.  Therefore,  the  cir- 
cumstance that  one  member  of  the  Civil 
Service  can  be  found  to  take  these  extra- 
ordinary views  is  not  to  be  regarded  as 
proving  anything  except  that  he  is  one 
of   those   exceptional   cases   which   you 


must  expect  to  fiud  among  such  a  large 
body.  One  reason  advanced  for  this  in- 
quiry is  that  it  should  be  appointed  to 
ascertain  whether  the  condition  of  the 
people  of  India  is  not  due  to  the  ex- 
cessive Civil  and  Military  expenditure. 
Well,  as  regards  Civil  expenditure,  I  do 
not  know  whether  the  House  is  aware 
that  while  the  business  to  bo  performed 
by  the  Civil  Service  in  India  goes  on  in- 
creasing year  by  year,  the  number  of 
European  officials  who  have  to  'do  the 
work  has  remained  for  a  very  large  num- 
ber of  years  almost  stationary,  and  that 
at  the  present  time  the  Service  is  worked 
harder  than  any  other  body  of  public 
servants  in  any  part  of  the  world.  And 
so  far  from  there  having  been  an  increase 
in  the  rate  of  emoluments,  the  tendency 
has  been  to  cut  down  salaries,  and  the 
process  has  been  very  largely  accelerated 
by  the  rapid  course  of  the  depreciation 
of  the  rupee.  The  Indian  Civil  Service, 
considering  the  duties  performed,  and 
comparing  those  duties  with  the  duties 
performed  at  home,  is,  I  say  without  fear 
of  contradiction,  distinctly  uuderpaid,  as 
compared  with  the  Civil  Service  at  home. 
The  hon.  Member  for  Finsbury  seems  to 
think  one  of  the  great  remedies  for  the 
distress  in  India  is  to  be  found  by  sub- 
stituting in  a  greater  degree  natives  for 
Europeans  in  the  Civil  Service.  I  think 
he  used  the  expression  that  these  young 
civilians  sent  out  to  India  were  taking 
the  bread  out  of  the  mouths  of  the  people 
of  India.  I  would  ask  the  hon.  Member,  if 
the  British  had  not  gone  to  India,  would 
there  have  been  any  Civil  Service  to 
administer  ?  He  says  the  natives  of 
India  should  be  more  largely  em- 
ployed. I  go  with  him  so  far  as 
to  say  you  should  employ  natives  in 
India  as  largely  as  you  can  ;  and 
I  venture  to  add  that  no  one  connected 
with  the  Goverument  of  India  has  pressed 
that  more  than  I  have  done  myself.  But 
there  is  a  practical  limit  to  this.  The 
people  of  India  do  not  love  us,  perhaps, 
but  they  certainly  respect  us,  and  they 
are  prepared  to  obey  us  ;  but  they  are 
not  prepared  to  obey  other  people  of 
India  who  have  no  feelings  in  sympathy 
with  themselves,  who  are  divided  from 
them  even  by  the  most  hostile  feelings. 
Sir,  I  think  we  had  sufficient  during  the 
late  riots  which  have  taken  place  in 
what  were  thought  to  be  the  most  pacific 
parts   of   India,  in   the    feelings   which 
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were  raised  on  that  occasioD,  to  indicate 
that   extreme   care   should  be  taken  in 
lessening   in  any  sensible  degree  at  the 
present   moment   the    number  of  official 
non-natives.     The  process  should  go  on 
as   far  as  is  safe,  but  I  believe  that   at 
the  present  moment  the  point  of  safety 
has  nearly   been  reached.     And  if  you 
were  to  substitute  nativcfs  for  Europeans, 
where,    I   ask,   would    be  the    financial 
saving  to  the  people  of  India — where  the 
gain   to   the   agricultural    classes  ?     As 
regards   military    expenditure,   I  would 
ask  the  House  to  consider  this  fact :  that 
the  Indian  Army  is  now,  considering  the 
circumstances  of  the  case,  on  the  most 
extraordinarily    small    and     economical 
scale.     In  Bombay,  with   a    population 
of     1,000,000    people,    the    garrison    of 
that  great  city,  with  its  forts  and   har- 
lx)urs    and    the   great    interests    which 
are    to    be    defended,  consists   of    four 
weak   companies  of  British  Infantry,  a 
weak  battalion  of  Native  Infantry,  and  a 
handful  of  Marines.     That  is  the  garri- 
son  of   one  of  the  largest  cities  in  the 
world.     Then  take   the    Imperial    City 
of  Delhi,    which    is    the    residence    of 
some   of  the  most  dangerous  classes  in 
India.     There,  again,  the  whole  and  sole 
garrison  of   that  great  city   is  only  four 
weak  companies  of  British  Infantry  and 
a  handful  of  natives.  At  this  moment  the 
Army  in  the  Britishlsles  is  more  than  one- 
half  the  strength  of  the  Army  in  India — 
that  great  country  which  has  a  frontier 
of  several    thousands  of  miles  occupied 
by  warlike  or  hostile  tribes.     So   small, 
Sir,    is    the    frarrisoii    of     that    country 
that  if,  at  any  moment,   a  force  is   re- 
quired, as  is  almost  constantly  happening, 
for   active  service  on  the  frontier,  vou 
can  only  gather  that   force  together  by 
moving   the  troops  from  one  obligatory 
point  to  another  over  the  whole  country. 
The  British  Army  in  India  at  the  present 
moment  is  actually  smaller  than  it  was  40 
years  ago,  and  within  that  time  our  Indian 
territory  has  beeu   increased   by  several 
hundred  thousand   square  miles.     When 
Burmah  was  occupied  the  other  day  not 
a  single  soldier  was  added  to  the  garrison, 
so   desirous     was    the     Government    of 
not  increasing  the  burden  of  taxation  on 
the  Indian  people.     That  has  put  a  very 
great    strain     upon    the     already    over- 
worked Armv  of  India.     I  mention  the 
circumstance  to  show  that,  so  far  from 
this  Army   being    on    an    extravagant 
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footing,   it    has    been    reduced    to    the 
smallest    point    possible.      The    Indian 
Army  is  a  very  efficient  Army,  bat  its 
efficiency   must   be    understood    in   this 
gense — that  it  is  efficient  only  so  far  as 
it  is   understood   to   be  a  peace  Army, 
which  will  have  to  be  very  largely  re- 
inforced  on    the   outbreak   of   any  war. 
Subject  to  that  reservation,  the  Indian 
Army  is  undoubtedly  efficient.     It  is  an 
over-worked  Army,  and  an  Army  very 
much   smaller   than   it   was   years   ago. 
These  are  the  two  great  items  of   ex- 
penditure   with   regard   to   which   it   is 
assumed   that  a  very  great   variety   of 
useful   information  can  be  obtained   by 
further  inquiry.     And  that  is  the  claim 
put  forward  for  this  Commission.     Now, 
the  general    use   of  a   Royal    Commis- 
sion, no  doubt,  is  to  obtain  information 
on   points    upon    which    information   is 
needed.     In    this   respefct  I    venture    to 
say   that  there    is    absolutely    no  need 
whatever   for   an    inquiry    of    the  sort. 
As  regards  information,  the  Records  of 
India  are  already  on    the   fullest   scale, 
and   there    is    perhaps    no    country   in 
Europe  where  statistics  upon  every  con- 
ceivable subject  have  been  so  completely 
worked  out.    You  have  the  most  detailed 
statistics    already    available    on   Public 
Works,  Civil  and  Military  Expenditure, 
and  on  the  condition  of  laud  settlements 
in  different   parts   of   India,  and   about 
everything  else.     No   country  has  such 
ready  and   complete  records  of  desirable 
information.      The  hon.  Member  spoke 
of   the    inquiries     which    took   place   in 
former  years.     In  previous  times  it  was, 
no  doubt,  customary  to  make  an  investi- 
gation every  20  years  ;  but  in  those  days 
there  was  a  complete  want  of  information 
about    India.      That    want    no    longer 
exists  ;  and  to  suppose  that,  having  got 
your  infonnatiou  at  the  end  of  40  or  50 
years  of  the  most  careful  and  elaborate 
labour,  therefore  a  Roving  Conmiission 
wandering  about  the  country  would  be 
able  to  throw  any  further  light  upon  the 
matter  is    absurd.     What   is  wanted,  I 
would  venture  to  suggest,  is  to  come  to 
a  conclusion — to  form  an  opinion,  and  to 
lay  down   a   policy  with  regard  to  the 
matter.     That,  Sir,  is  not  the  duty  of  a 
Royal  Commission  ;  it  is  the  duty  of  this 
House.     I  go  so  far  with  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber for  Fiusbury    (Mr.  Naoroji)    as   to 
say  that  with  regard  to  the  distribution 
of  charges  between  India  and  England 
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great  injustice  is  very  often  done.     The 
hou.  Member,  iu  saying  this,  is  not  bring- 
ing forward  anything  new.     It  has  been 
said   many  times  before,  and  we  do  not 
want   any   furthj.*  inquiry  by  an    irre- 
sponsible body.     What  is  really  wanted 
is   the  action  of   this    House  ;  for  it    is 
the    action    of    this    House  alone    that 
can    perform    this    act  of   justice  satis- 
factorily   to     the    Indian     people.      A 
Joint  Committee  of  the  two  Houses,  or  a 
Select  Committee  of  this  House,  might 
carry    out    this    very    useful   work,   but 
short  of    the    highest    authority  of  the 
land — the  authority  which   controls  the 
Treasury — nothing   useful  will  be  done 
to  India  by  this  inquiry.     In  the  original 
Motion  proposed,  the  hon.  Member  went 
on    to   speak   of   having   representative 
Members  on  this  Commission.    I  suppose 
by  representative  he  meant  representative 
of  the  people  of  India.     If  you  are  to 
have  the  people  of  India  represented  on 
the  Commission  your  Commission  must 
not  be    counted  by  units  or  tens  ;  you 
must  have  a  Commission   composed   of 
scores.     You  will  need  a  great  number 
indeed    to  obtain   any  representation  of 
the  diverse,  and  often   hostile,  views  of 
the  people  of  India.     What,  however,  I 
apprehend  to  be  contemplated  is  that  the 
representation  should  have  that  peculiar 
and  very  partial  representation  which  is 
signified  by  the  view   of   the  National 
Congress.     For  a  good  many  years  past 
the  National  Congress  has  been  sitting, 
and  I  will  defy  any  person  to  produce 
one  single  useful  suggestion  which   that 
Congress  has  brought  forward.  So  far  from 
representing  the  people  of  India,  I  will 
say  this  of  the  National  Congress :  that  for 
one  man  who  believes  in  the  Congress  a 
hundred   despise   it.     They  have   never 
attempted   to  deal  with   matters  which 
have  the  real  sympathies  of  the  masses 
of  the  people,  such  as  the  poverty  of  the 
agricultural    class.      The   representation 
of  the  National  Congress  has  been  for 
the  most  part  connected  with  the  repre- 
sentation of  the  small  and  special  class 
who  desire  to  get  a  larger  share  of  the 
official  loaves  and  fishes.     They  desire, 
for  example,  to  reduce  the  Income  Tax, 
which  is   the  one  tax   that  the  middle 
classes   of   India   pay.     Amongst  other 
things,  the  National  Congress  has  made 
two    very   silly   and    useless    proposals. 
One  proposal  they  make  every  year  is 
that  the  people  of  India  should  be  allowed 


to  re-arm  themselves.  Now,  our  small 
Array  in  India  maintains  the  peace  over 
300,000,000  people,  only  and  solely 
because  the  people  of  India  have  no 
arms.  I  ask  the  House  to  consider  what 
would  have  been  the  effect  of  the  late 
riots  at  Bombay  and  at  Rangoon,  and 
at  other  places,  if  the  rioters  had  been,  as 
they  were  40  or  50  years  ago,  in  possession 
of  weapons  ?  Nothing  could  be  more  pre- 
posterous than  the  proposal  to  re-arm 
the  masses  of  the  population  of  India. 
Another  proposal  made  at  the  same  time 
is  that  native  Volunteer  corps  should  be 
established.  We  have  Volunteer  corps 
here  in  England  because  we  have  a  very 
small  Army,  and  we  are  surrounded  by 
other  nations  armed  to  the  teeth.  We 
have  enormous  wealth  close  to  our  sea- 
boards, and  we  are  in  danger  of  invasion, 
against  which  a  Volunteer  Force  be- 
comes a  valuable  safeguard.  But,  I 
would  ask,  if  a  Volunteer  corps  was 
established  at  Calcutta  or  Bombay,  what 
would  be  the  use  of  it  if  there  was  an 
invasion  from  the  North- West  Frontier  ? 
The  only  certain  result  of  a  Volunteer 
Force  would  be  to  increase  the  taxation  of 
the  people  of  India.  Yet  these  two  su- 
premely ridiculous  proposals  have  been 
put  forward  year  by  year  by  the  National 
Congress.  If  representation  on  this  in- 
quiry is  to  be  similar  to  the  representa- 
tion on  the  National  Congress,  I  do  not 
think  any  good  will  be  got  from  an  in- 
quiry. But  I  submit  to  the  House  that 
absolutely  no  case  is  made  out  for  this 
inquiry.  We  do  not  want  to  gather 
information  that  is  already  available, 
while  if  any  action  is  to  be  taken  it  must 
be  by  this  House  ;  a  Commission  of  any 
sort  would  be  extremely  offensive  to  the 
Government  of  India,  and  would  greatly 
increase  its  present  difficulties. 

Sir  W.  WEDDERBURN  (Banff- 
shire) :  I  desire  to  speak  in  support  of 
the  prayer  of  my  hon.  Friend  the  Member 
for  Central  Finsbury  for  an  independent 
inquiry  into  the  condition  of  the  people 
of  India,  and  I  wish  to  bear  personal 
testimony  to  the  deplorable  condition  of 
the  masses  of  that  people.  I  wish  to  lay 
before  this  House  some  facts,  which  I 
think  will  show  that  the  cause  of  that 
deplorable  condition  is  the  system  of 
official  administration  which  now  exists 
in  India.  I  do  not  wish  to  say  anything 
against  any  individual  or  any  class,  but 
I  am  firmly  convinced  that  this  official 
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system  is  the  direct  cause  of  the  present 
condition  of  the  people.  Not  only  is  it 
the  cause,  but  I  cannot  see  how  it  could 
be  otherwise,  because  practically  we  have 
now  in  India  an  administration  in  which 
the  people  have  no  voice  at  all  in  the 
management  of  their  affairs.  We  have 
an  official  class  who  have  absolute 
authority,  who  are  practically  uncon- 
trolled, whose  professional  interests  in 
many  important  respects  are  directly 
adverse  to  the  interests  of  the  great  body 
of  the  people.  I  say  that  the  people 
have  no  voice  in  the  management  of 
their  own  affairs,  and,  practically,  there  is 
DO  means  of  obtaining  redress  when  they 
are  in  official  disfavour.  And  what  do 
we  ask  ?  Wo  ask  simply  for  indepen- 
dent inquiry  in  order  to  learn  the  true 
state,  and  in  order  to  do  justice.  Some 
hon.  Members,  I  believe,  will  say  that 
there  is  danger  or  inconvenience  in  such 
an  inquiry,  but  I  say  the  danger  consists 
in  the  refusal  to  make  such  inquiry. 
There  is  no  people  more  loyal,  more  law- 
abiding,  or  more  docile  than  the  people  of 
India,  but  the  one  thing  which  may  drive 
them  to  despair  is  the  fear  that  an  inquiry 
into  their  grievances  may  be  refused.  I 
would  like  to  speak  with  regard  to  the 
condition  of  the  masses  of  the  people  of 
India.  I  am  glad  to  say  that  my  hon. 
and  gallant  Friend  the  Member  for 
Oxford  admits  that  the  condition  of  the 
agricultural  population  of  India  is  not 
at  all  satisfactory.  That  agricultural 
population  includes  about  nine-tenths  of 
the  whole  population  of  India.  It  is  a 
peasantry  not  unlike  the  peasantry  of 
Ireland,  and  a  great  part  of  India  is 
in  the  condition  which  in  Ireland  is  known 
as  the  congested  districts.  In  this  inquiry 
I  have  great  hopes  of  obtaining  the  sym- 
pathy and  support  of  the  Nationalist 
Members  from  Ireland.  They  know  what 
their  own  countrymen  in  similar  con- 
ditions have  suffered.  The  iron  has 
entered  into  their  soul,  and  I  think  they 
will  be  very  sympathetic  to  my  hon. 
Friend  (Mr.  Naoroji)  in  his  endeavour  to 
bring  the  case  of  his  countrymen  before 
this  House.  He  has  worked  very  hard 
and  grown  grey  in  the  service  of  his 
country  ;  he  speaks  with  difficulty  in  a 
foreign  tongue,  and  I  think  this  House 
will  be  very  anxious  to  understand  the 
case  that  he  wishes  to  make  out  on  be- 
half of  his  unfortunate  countrymen.  It 
hsL8  been  said  by  one  hon.  Member  that 
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my  friend  is  a  foreigner  and  a  Parsce.  I 
think  the  hon.  Member  is  a  little  mistaken 
when  he  says  that  the  Parsees  depend 
for  their  position  upon  the  existence  of 
the  British  Government.  They  have 
been  there  for  many  hundred  years,  and 
it  might  as  well  be  said  that  the 
Nationalist  Members  are  not  representa- 
tive of  Ireland  because,  perhaps,  their 
ancestors  went  over  with  Strongbow. 
The  Parsees  have  been  nearly  1,000 
years  established  amongst  the  people  of 
India,  and  are  to  all  intents  and  purposes 
true  inhabitants  of  the  country ;  but  the 
value  of  what  a  man  has  to  saj 
should  be  valued  not  by  his  race,  but 
by  the  confidence  which  he  enjoys 
amongst  the  people  and  amongst  his 
fellow-countrymen.  The  hon.  Member 
for  Finsbury  enjoys  the  confidence  of  the 
great  body  of  his  feyow-countrymen, 
and  that  has  been  expressed  again 
and  again  in  every  way  in  which  the 
people  can  express  their  opinions. 
With  regard  to  the  question  of  class 
prejudice,  I  shall  have  something  to  say. 
If  the  official  records  are  correct — and  I 
have  no  reason  to  doubt  them — it  would 
appear  that  one-fifth  of  that  population 
are  rarely  able  to  enjoy  more  than  one 
meal  in  the  day.  That  means  that  one- 
fifth  of  the  population — say  40,000,000 
people,  as  many  as  the  whole  popula- 
tion of  these  Islands — go  through  their 
lives  without  having  their  hunger  satis- 
fied. The  hon.  Member  for  Camberwell 
(Mr.  Bayley)  yesterday  staled  what  the 
average  income  of  the  native  of  India  is 
— l^d.  per  day.  That  is  not  a  very  large 
income  to  tax,  yet  the  taxation  that  is 
placed  upon  these  people  is  two  or  three 
times  in  proportion  to  that  of  this,  the 
richest  country  in  the  world.  And,  to 
give  an  example,  there  is  a  terrible  Salt 
Tax,  which  is  at  the  rate  of  about  2,000 
times  the  cost  of  production.  That  is  a 
very  cruel  tax,  because  the  people  are 
vegetarians,  and  the  poor  man  must 
have  his  pinch  of  salt.  The  tax  falls  as 
a  cruel  one  upon  the  very  poorest  class 
of  the  population.  I  do  not  wish  to 
trouble  the  House  with  figures,  but  I 
can  speak  from  what  I  have  seen  with 
my  own  eyes  of  the  condition  of  the 
great  body  of  their  peasantry.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  they  live  so  completely 
on  the  very  verge  of  existence  that  one 
failure  of  rain,  one  bad  crop,  is  sufficient 
to  cause  widespread  starvation.      Thej 
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have  abdohitelj   uo  savings  ;   they   can 
save  nothing,  because  the  greater  part  of 
the    peasantry    is    hopelessly    in    debt. 
The    consequence    is   that    in   one   bad 
harvest  they  die,  not  in  hundreds,  not  in 
thousands,   nor   tens   of  thousands,    nor 
hundreds  of   thousands.      In  the  famine 
of  Bombay   and  Madras  there  were  re- 
ported   to    have    died    5,600,000    men, 
women,  and  children — industrious,  frugal 
peasantry.      I  say  that  that  fact  proves 
that  the  people  are  in  a  most  desperate 
condition,  and  my  belief  is  that  the  land 
has  become  exhausted,  and  that,  instead 
of  things  getting  better,  they  are  going 
from  bad   to   worse.      I   say   that   that 
condition     of     things    is    directly    pro- 
duced   by    the   system    of   government 
by    officials    in    India.     My    hon.    and 
gallant      Friend      (Sir     G.      Chesney) 
referred  to  me  personally  in  a  very  flatter- 
ing way,  and  I  will  not  enter  into  any 
defence   of  the    personal   views  I  take, 
because    I    consider    that    unimportant. 
But  I  would  only  say  that  I  have  the 
honour  of  the  Service  as  much  at  heart  as 
anyone,  and  I  may  say  that  since  the  be- 
ginning of  the  century  my  family  have 
served  the  Queen  in  India,  and  my  wish 
is  not  to  say  a  word  against  the  Service, 
bat   to   place  it   in  the  proper  position. 
The  Members  of  the  Indian  Government 
are  not  to  be  the  masters  and  tyrants  of 
the  public,  but  to  be  the  servants  of  the 
public,    and   work    for    their    interests. 
Therefore,  I  do  not  wish  to  come  forward 
to  impeach   the   Service  or  individuals. 
I  say  that  our  Government  in  India  is  an 
administration  through  the  officials,  by  the 
officials,  and  for  the  officials,  and  that  in 
many  important  respects  their  professional 
interest  is  directly  antagonistic    to    the 
interests  of  the  great  body  of  the  people. 
It  is  highly  creditable  to   them  that  in 
spite  of  this  they  have,  in  a  great  measure, 
worked  with  self-sacrifice  for  the  good  of 
the  people.     Yet,  at  the  same  time,  I  say 
that  the  system  is  a  bad  one  which  puts 
into  antagonism  such  opposite  interests. 
It  is  easy  to  know  how  much  their  pro- 
fessional interests  are  antagonistic  to  the 
welfare  of  the  people.     We  know  that 
in  this  country  and  elsewhere  the  great 
reforms    we    want    for  the    people    are 
peace,  retrenchment,  and  reform.     That 
is  the  basis  for  the  welfare  of  the  people. 
Now,  with  regard  to  the  great  Official 
and  Military  Service,  their  professional 
interests  are  strictly  antagonistic  to  all 


three.    ["  No,  no  I  "]    The  greatest  mili- 
tary longing  is  for  active  service.      We 
do  not  blame  the  Army  for  desiring  to 
distinguish  itself,  but  I  do  not  think  it 
will   be  denied  that  the  interests  of  the 
Army  are  opposed  to  peace.  ["  No,  no  ! "] 
At   any   rate,  its   aim    is  to  distinguish 
itself  in  every  possible  way.    Then  there 
come  the  Departments.     How  can  they 
be  expected    to  regard   with  favour  re- 
forms  which   mean    the   destruction    of 
themselves  ?      With   regard   to   reform, 
how   can   we   expect  them  to  take  the 
initiative  in  acts  of  reform,  which  mean 
putting  a  limit  and  control  on  their  own 
arbitrary  powers  ?     Reform  also  means, 
as   my   hon.    Friend    the    Member    for 
Finsbury   (Mr.  Naoroji)  has  said,  more 
power   for  the   people   of   the   country, 
and  the  employment  for  high  objects  of 
the   people   of   the  country    is   directly 
opposed    to    the     ruling     classes,    who 
naturally  wish   to  keep  those    appoint- 
ments for  themselves.     I  admit  a  great 
deal  has  been  done  in  the  way  of  giving 
employment  to  the  people  of  India,  and 
so  far  it  is  creditable  that  it  has  been 
done  ;  but  the  interest  of  the  dominant 
class  is  adverse  to  the  interests  of  those 
over  whom  they  rule.     The  experience 
in  this  House  of  the  last  few  days  would 
show  how  difficult  it  is  for  this  House  of 
Commons,  sitting  in  London,  to  control 
the  great  spending  Departments  of  this 
country — to  prevent  extravagance,  and  to 
prevent  waste.     Here  the  taxpayer  is  the 
master,  and  yet  the  taxpayer  as  master, 
acting  through  the  House,  finds  it  very 
difficult  to  control  waste  and  extravagance. 
What  is  to  be  expected  when  the  con- 
dition of   affiairs   is   exactly   reversed — 
when,  instead  of  the  taxpayer  being  the 
master,  it  is  the  tax-consumer  who  is  to 
be  the  master  ?     He  settles  how  much  is 
to  be  paid  ;  he  fixes  practically  his  own 
salary ;    and   what   is   to    be    expected 
when   he   is   absolute  and   uncontrolled 
master — when  the  only  duty  of  the  tax- 
payer is  to  pay  his  taxes — what  can  you 
expect  as  regards  anything  like  a  reason- 
able administration  of  public  affairs  ?  We 
can  see  what  the  result  is.     I  will  trouble 
the  House  with  one  single  figure  with 
regard  to  that — namely,  the  increase  in 
the  Civil  and   Military   expenditure   of 
India  during  the  last  10  years.     It  has 
increased    by    £10,000,000,    while    the 
Civil  and  Military  expenditure  of  this 
I  country  has  increased  £2^500^000 « 
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Sir  W.  HARCOURT  siguified  dis- 
sent. 

Sir     W.     WEDDER6URN  :     The 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  shakes  his 
head.      Perhaps     he    will    kindly    tell 
me    what    the    figure    is,   if    it   is   not 
£10,000,000.     According  to  the  figures, 
as   far   as   my  limited    capacity   of   ex- 
amining   figures    goes,   making   a    com- 
parison of  the  same  class  of  expenditure, 
I    make    out    the    Indian     expenditure 
has   increased   by  four  times  what   the 
British    expenditure   has    increased.     If 
I   am  asked  why  is  that  increase,    the 
answer  is  an  easy  one — namely,  because 
in  the  case  of  the  British  Exchequer  we 
are  spending  our  own   money,  and  in  the 
case   of  the  Indian  Exchequer  we   are 
spending  somebody  else's  money.     I  do 
not   know   any   other    reason    why   the 
expenditure  has  mounted  up  in  the  degree 
it  has  done.     I  say  that  the  whole  class 
of  officials  are  not  so  impartial  in  these 
great  questions  that  the  public  and  the 
House  should  leave  to  them  absolute  and 
uncontrolled  management  of  the  finances 
of  India.     As  a  matter  of  fact,  we  know 
that  these  affairs  are  of  a  very  urgent 
character.      We  know  the   Government 
are  told  that  unless  a  certain  remedy — 
what  I  would   call  a  quack  remedy  for 
closing  Mints — is  adopted  there  will  be 
very  great  difficulty  in   paying  current 
expenses.       That     remedy     has     been 
adopted,  and  even  in  that  remedy  there 
is  a  taint  of  the  selfishness  I  deprecate 
so    much    from    the    ruling    powers  — 
namely,  that  its  direct  effect  is  to  raise 
the     exchange     value     of     the    rupee, 
and  in  that   direction  the  personal  and 
pecuniary  interest   of    every   official    in 
India  is  more  or  less  involved.     I  do  not 
wish  to  lay  great  stress  on  that  matter, 
but  I  wish  to  say  that  the  Government 
of  India  is   in  very  great  straits.     The 
people  are  taxed  up  to  the  utmost  limit 
that  the  people  can  bear  taxation  ;  they 
do  not  know  where  to  turn ;  and  I  say 
that  under  these  conditions   it    is    the 
absolute  duty  of    this  House  to   cause 
independent  inquiry  to  be  made  by  those 
whom   thev   trust.     I  do   not  ask   the 
House  to  take  our  statements  for  gospel. 
I  say  I  have  seen  pretty  well  the  inner 
workings    of     the    Government,   and   I 
approve  of  them.     As   far  as   the  voice 
of  a  single  individual  will  go,  I  ask  for 
au  inquiry.      I  say  that   if    reasonable 
iDquiry  were  made  it  vrould  establish 
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entirely   the  points  we   now  ask  to   be 
inquired  into.     I   now  return  just  for  a 
moment  to   the  question  of   the  official 
government  of  India.    It  is  not  only  that 
the    officials    generally    have     interests 
adverse  to  the  people  of  India,  but  that 
the  government  does  not  rest  with  the 
rank    and    file   at    all  ;    it    rests    with 
cliques  —  with      official      cliques  —  at 
headquarters  ;     they     are     the     people 
who      are      the      real      authoritv      in 
India,  those  who  hold  the  positions  of 
Leads  of  great  Departments.     My  pro- 
position is  (hat  it  is  impossible  for  any- 
one  in   the  Government  Service  out  in 
India   to   reach  these  high  poeitions  if 
they  hold    independent  convictions ;    if 
they  are  not  willing  to  tell  unpleasant 
truths  to  the  authorities,  there  is  not  the 
least  chance  of  their  ever  reaching  those 
high  positions.    I  take  an  illustration  that 
will  make  that  clear  to  everyone.     We 
have   Viceroys  of  very    different  com- 
plexions.    At  one  time  it  is  a  Viceroy 
like   Lord   Lytton,  whose   high   ability 
commends  itself  to  gentlemen  opposite. 
At  another  time  we  have  a  Viceroy  like 
the  Marquess  of  Ripon,  who  recommends 
himself  to  persons  on  this  side  of  the 
House.       It  is  quite   evident  that  any 
man   in   the    Government  Service   who 
holds  a  calm  conviction  either  in  favour 
of  Lord  Ripon^s  policy  or  against  it  could 
only  expect  promotion  when  the  Party 
was  in  power  which  he  approved   of ; 
therefore,  the  one  side  would  get  a  step 
when  Lord  Ripon  was  in  power,  and  the 
other  side  would  get  a  step  when  the 
other  side  was  in  power.     But  the  gen- 
tleman who  carries   out  orders   of   any 
sort  gets  two  steps  to  one  by  the  other 
man — the  men  who  walk  up  the  ladder 
of  promotion  two  steps  at  a  time  are  the 
gentlemen  who  are  not   weighted  with 
these   painful   convictions   w^ich    force 
them   to   tell    Governments    unpleasant 
truths.     But  those  men  who  get  up  are 
those  who  can  prophesy  smooth  things. 
It  always  reminds  me  of  a  great  histori- 
cal character — Doeg  the  Edomite.     The 
King  of  Israel  told  his  servants  to  slay 
the  priests,  and  when  his  servants  re- 
fused Doeg  came  forward  and  slaughtered 
them   very   readily.     That  is   the  man 
likely   to  get  rapid  promotion    without 
any  seniority  of  service.     Therefore,  the 
Government  of  India  is  really  the  Gro- 
vernment  of  a  clique.    How  are  they  to 
be  controlled  ?    It  is  said  they  are  to  be 
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controlled  from  the  India  Office,  but  I 
saj  that  control  is  absolutely  fallacious, 
because   it   consists   of    Her    Majesty^s 
Secretary  of  State,  who,  perhaps,  is  in 
Office  for  six  months,  surrounded  by  mem- 
bers of  that  very  clique  against  whom 
the   complaints   are   made.      It   is  said 
that  when  a  good  American  dies  he  goes 
to  Paris,  but  when  a  good  official  dies  in 
India  he  goes  to  the  Indian  Council,  and 
there  he  sits.     I  say  that  in  some  cases 
there   is   practically  no  redress  for  any 
wrong  that  may  be  done,  or  any  wrong 
that  it  may  be  thought  is  about  to  be 
committed.       The    stereotyped    answer 
which  we  get  to  questions  in  the  House 
about  matters  the  details  of  which  are, 
perhaps,   buried  in    the  India  Office  is 
always  that  "  the  Secretary  of  State  sees 
no   reason   to   interfere."     Nobody   can 
get  redress  if  treated  unjustly  in  India. 
My  hon.  and  gallant  Friend  challenged 
me  tj  mention  any  case  in  which  the 
Party   which   I  favour — what  is   called 
the  International  Congress    Party — had 
brought     forward     and     promoted    any 
practical   scheme   for   the   good   of   the 
people.  We  approve  of  the  International 
Congress  because  it  is  the  best  expression 
that  can  at  present  be  given  of  the  public 
opinion     of     India.       If     anyone    will 
suggest  a  better  way  of  getting  at  the 
public  opinion  of  India  we  shall  be  very 
glad  to  adopt  that.     The  members  of  the 
Congress  are  all  collected  in  open  meet- 
ing ;    they    are    sent    there  from    long 
distances  ;  they  assemble,  there  is  debate 
and     discussion^     and     resolutions    are 
passed   which  are  circulated  among  the 
Members  of  this   House.     I  think  that 
my    hon.    Friend    hardly    g-ave    a  fair 
description  of  the  nature  of  the  results 
attained  there.     But  I  will  give  an  in- 
stance.    As   has    been   said,  the  Indian 
cultivator  is  in  a  desperate  condition  of 
poverty  and  debt.     The  reason  that  he 
has  fallen  into  this  state  of  debt  to  the 
Indian  money  lender  is  on  account  of  the 
extreme  severity  with  which  the  Revenue 
is  levied  on  the  Indian  cultivator.     The 
other  reason  is  because  there  have  been 
established    Civil    Courts    which   force 
them   into    the    power    of    the    money 
lenders,  so  that  they  are  practically  made 
insolvent.     That  is  a  state  of  things  of  a 
most  serious  kind.     The   peasantry  are 
being  sold  up  by  the  money  lenders  all 
over  the  country,  and  are  beinj?^  divorced 
from  the  land.     Those  who  think  with 
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me    devised    this    remedy — that    there 
should  be  a  composition  between  these 
people  and  the  money  lenders,  and  that 
there  should  be  established  agricultural 
banks     such     as     we     find     in     every 
country  where  there  are  peasant  interests, 
in  order  to  furnish  a  fund  at  reasonable 
rates  of  interest  and  so  help  them  out  of 
their  difficulty.     This  is  a  scheme  which 
was  accepted  by  both    the   natives  and 
the  money  lenders.     It  was  approved  by 
the   Government   of    Bombay.     It   was 
accepted  by  the    Government  of   India 
that     Lord     Cromer,    who     was     then 
Financial     Minister,     was     willing     to 
advance    funds   necessary    to   start   this 
composition.     The  Government  of  India 
wrote  home  to  the  India  Office  recom- 
mending that  a  very  small  experiment 
should  be  tried  in  one  or  two  villages,  so 
that  the  practical  outcome  of  the  scheme 
might  be  witnessed.     If  we  could  have 
found  out  a  way  of  making  one  village 
prosperous  and    contented    we    had  the 
clue    to    making    the   whole    of    India 
prosperous  and  contented.     Well,  Sir,  it 
is  very  difficult  for  any  person  to  under- 
stand why  such  an  experiment,  approved 
of  by  all  classes  of  people,  approved  by 
the  Manchester  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
and  other    Public    Bodies — I    say  it   is 
almost   incredible    that  anybody  should 
be  found  to  object  to  such  an  experiment 
being  tried.     We  have  been  working  at 
this  matter  for  10  years.     We  had  Go- 
vernment assent    to   carry  it  out.     But 
when  this  scheme  entered  the  portals  of 
the  ludia  Office  it  never  left  them  alive. 
It  was  stabbed   in  the  dark,  and  to  this 
day  I  do  not  know  why  the  Government 
of  India,  the  Viceroy,  and  Council  were 
forbidden  to  try  this  limited  experiment 
by    which    we    might   have   found    the 
means  of  restoring  prosperity  to  India. 
Now,  as  regards  the  inquiry,  I  can  only 
urge  that  it  is  much  needed.     I  affirm 
that  every  good  thing  done  for  the  people 
of  India  has  arisen  out  of  an  inquiry  in 
this   House  for  reform  ;    every  kind  of 
progress  accepted  and  carried  into  effect 
in  India  has  been  under  the  direct  orders 
this  House  has  given    in  oppo.-^ition  to 
those  of  the  officials.     What  we  ask  is 
that   the   orders    given   by   this    House 
should   be    carried    out,   and   above   all 
things  that  a  Commission  should  inquire 
whether  those  orders  have  been  carried 
out.     If  they  have  not,  then  steps  should 
be  taken  to  put  them  in  force.     I  sav^ 
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Sir,  that  it  is  the  duty  of  this  House  and 
the  country  to  do  this.  It  would  be  our 
duty  even  if  it  meant  a  loss  to  this 
country.  But  so  far  from  there  being  a 
loss  to  the  country  there  would  bo  an 
enormous  gain.  As  my  hon.  Friend  the 
Member  for  Finsbury  (Mr.  Naoroji)  has 
pointed  out,  the  whole  trade  of  India 
comes  to  only  about  2s.  a  head 
per  year.  With  reasonable  prosperity, 
if  India  took,  say  only  £1  per  head  of 
our  goods,  it  would  amount,  as  has  been 
pointed  out,  to  as  much  as  the  whole 
trade  we  have  with  the  world.  There- 
fore, if  these  steps  are  taken,  I  say  that 
this  inquiry  is  the  only  means  by  which 
they  can  be  accomplished.  It  is  the 
duty  of  this  House  to  order  the  Com- 
mission, and  it  would  be  beneficial  to  the 
people  of  India  and  to  the  people  of  this 
country. 

•Sir  C.  W.  DILKE  (Gloucester,  Forest 
of  Dean)  :  The  Motion  which  has  been 
moved  and  supported  is  one  which  cannot 
actually  be  put  to  the  House.  It,  how- 
ever, no  doubt  meets  with  a  great  deal  of 
sympathy  on  this  side  of  the  House  of 
Commons.  If  the  Motion  had  been  put 
to  the  House,  I  should  have  felt  bound  to 
go  into  the  opposite  Lobby  to  that  taken 
by  most  of  those  with  whom  I  usually 
act.  Now,  Sir,  the  Motion  as  it  stands 
on  the  Paper  to-day  is  very  moderate 
indeed.  The  Motion  as  it  stood  on  the 
Paper  yesterday  was  much  stronger. 
It  has  been  toned  down,  and  has  been 
improved  iu  such  a  way  as  to  lead  many 
reasonable  Members  of  the  House  to  give 
it  their  support.  But,  Sir,  the  speeches 
we  have  heard — especially  the  speech 
of  the  hon.  Baronet — have  travelled 
beyond  the  terms  of  the  Motion,  and  the 
words  which  have  been  expunged  from 
the  Motion  have  re-appeared  in  the 
speeches.  Therefore,  I  think  that  we  must 
deal  with  this  Motion  not  as  the  mild 
Motion  which  appears  on  the  Paper,  but 
as  the  far  stronger  Motion,  which  has 
been  supported  in  the  speeches  we  have 
heard.  Now,  Sir,  as  I  hold  views  with 
regard  to  India  and  its  government  as 
extreme  as  those  of  the  hon.  Baronet 
who  has  just  spoken,  I  must,  neverthe- 
less, say  that  I  cannot  at  all  associate 
myself  with  the  views  of  my  hon.  and 
gallant  Friend  who  has  spoken  this 
evening  upon  the  other  side  of  the 
House.  Sir,  the  hon.  Baronet  who  has 
just    sat   down   spoke  of  the  deplorable 
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condition  of  the  people  of  India.  He  said 
that  only  despair  lies  before  them.  He  ha» 
stated  iu  general  terms  that  he  gathers 
such  impressions  not  only  from  his  own 
distinguished  career  in  India, but  also  and 
especially  from  Government  Return* 
which  from  year  to  year  have  been  laid 
before  this  House.  Sir,  it  is  impossible 
to  deny  that  in  those  Government 
Papers  and  Returns  there  are  many  facts 
which  go  to  show  that  the  population 
of  India  is  very  poor.  No  one  can  for 
a  moment  deny  that  fact.  But,  Sir,  it 
is  hardly  fair  to  quote  from  Returns  and 
official  Despatches  without  also  quoting 
from  the  Annual  Statement  of  the  Moral 
and  Material  Progress  of  the  People  of 
Indiuy  to  the  effect  that  there  is  constant 
improvement.  The  two  statements  should 
be  taken  together.  This  Motion  will, 
of  course,  be  telegraphed  to  India  in  ita 
stronger  form.  No  doubt  means  have 
already  been  taken  to  communicate  to 
the  papers  of  India  the  stronger  form  of 
this  Resolution,  and  if  at  any  time  this 
House  should  be  led  to  adopt  the  milder 
Resolution,  the  result  to  India  will  be  as 
if  the  stronger  Resolution  had  been 
adopted.  On  this  matter  I  am  bound  to 
say  that  I  agree  with  the  speech  of  the 
hon.  and  gallant  Member  who  addressed 
the  House  this  evening.  I  think  that,  as 
regards  the  government  of  India,  the 
appointment  of  a  Commission  is  calcu- 
lated to  weaken  the  Government,  and 
therefore  that  a  Commission  is  extremely 
dangerous.  I  have  myself  a  strong 
objection  to  Royal  Commissions  of  any 
kind  in  the  abstract.  But  if  there  is  to 
be  an  inquiry  it  would  have  to  be  on  a 
very  large  scale  and  very  searchingly  into 
both  the  military  and  civil  administration 
of  India.  Such  Commission  should  be 
able,  by  the  strength  of  its  constitution 
and  the  terms  of  Reference,  to  go  into  the 
foundations  of  Government  in  India. 
I  say  that  such  a  proceeding  would 
greatly  weaken  the  Government.  At  the 
same  time,  if  there  is  reason  to  believe 
that  the  condition  of  India  demands  a 
very  large  change  in  the  civil  and  mili- 
tary administration,  or  in  both,  then  it  is 
the  bounden  duty  of  the  Government  for 
the  time  being  to  carry  out  these  altera- 
tions, and  for  the  Prime  Minister  and 
Cabinet  to  make  those  proposals  to 
the  House  which  they  think  it  neces- 
sary to  make.  There  is  one  particular 
point   to   which   both    my   hon.   Friend 
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the  Member  for  Finsbiiry  and  the  hon. 
Baronet    have    directed    the    whole    of 
their  speeches.      They   dwelt  largely — 
indeed,  my  hon.  Friend  the  Member  for 
Finsbury  dwelt  almost  exclusively — upon 
one  particular  portion  of  the  expenditure 
of  India.     No  doubt  as  regards  the  home 
charges  the  obje3tions  which  have  been 
raised  are  based  on  satisfactory  ground, 
and  if  these  were   to   be   inquired   into 
I   do    not    think   the  House    would    be 
opposed  to  instituting   an  inquiry.     As 
must  be  universally  admitted  by  all  who 
have  given  their  attention  to  this  subject 
the  home  charges  of  the  Government  of 
India  are  increasing,  and  there  is  high 
authoritv   to    show   that    India    is   not 
always  fairly  treated.     But,  Sir,  we  have 
not  only  to  deal  with  the  speeches  which 
have  been  made  and  the  earlier  form  of 
this    Resolution,    but    we    have   also    to 
remember    that   Papers    have    been   cir- 
culated  to   Members   of    the    House   in 
support  of  the  Resolution,  or  rather  in 
support  of  the  earlier  form  of  the  Reso- 
lution.    It  is,  of  course,  not  desirable  to 
discuss    documents     which    have    been 
circulated     to     Members.        No     doubt 
Members      who      have      perused      the 
documents     recognised      in     full     their 
duties  to  the  people  of  India.     But  those 
Papers  have  received  a  very  wide  circu- 
lation,   and     hon.     Members    are    very 
naturally   inclined    to   feel    strongly   on 
the  subject.     I  cordially  admit  that  we 
have  a  very  high  duty  in  respect  to  India. 
No  one  can  deny   that,  and   I  may  add 
that,  with  respect  to  the  government  of 
that  country,  it  might  almost  be  said  that 
we  have   even    a   greater  responsibility 
than   to  our  own  constituencies,  because 
the  people  of  India   are  unrepresented. 
I    admit   a   great   many    of   the   details 
of   which    the    hon.    Baronet    has    just 
spoken,;  I  admit  the  great  pressure  of 
the    Salt    Tax,    and    I    can    bear   testi- 
monv  to  it  being  a  cruel  tax.     All  taxes 
are    more   or    less    cruel,    but    the    Salt 
Tax  is  no  doubt  severe  upon  the  poor,  and 
is  in  that  sense  specially  cruel.     Unless 
there  is  reason  to  suppose  that  there  can 
be  large  economies  in  the    Government 
of  India  we  cannot  attack  all  our  means 
of  resource.     I  believe  that  some  moneys 
might    b3    curtailed    in    India,    but  not 
enough  to  put  down  the  Salt  Tax,  while 
the  education  expenditure  must  increase. 
You  should  not  attack  the  Revenue   of 
India  unless  you  know  from  where  you 


are   to   get    other  revenue.     Something 
might  be  raised  from  tobacco,  and  India 
is    the    only    important    country   whicb 
raises    no    revenue  from    tobacco.     No* 
doubt   there   are  many  people  in   India 
who  escape   having  to   pay   taxes,  but, 
on  the  other  hand,  there  are  large  Services 
in   India  which,   so  far  from   giving  us 
room   for  economy,  demand,  indeed,  aa 
increase,  and  I  am  sure  the  hon.  Baronet 
will  agree  with  me  that  even  with  regard 
to  the  police,  our  agents  are  insufficient  to- 
remedy  the  evils  that  take  place  at  the 
present  time.  The  hon.  Baronet  attacked 
the  Council  of  the  Secretary  of  State.    I 
agree    wholly   with    him    in    that    par- 
ticular.    I  believe  with  Lord  Palmerston 
and  Mr.  Bright  as  to  the  creation  of  the 
Council  of  India.     The  Council  was  set 
up  for    special  and   temporary    reasons. 
It  was  set  up  in  order  to  find — I  will  not 
use  an  offensive  term — but  it  was  set  up- 
to  secure  a  transition  from  the  old  form  of 
government  in  India  to  the  modern  form 
of  government  of  India  by  England.  The 
reasons   for  that  have,  however,  passed 
away.    The  Council  is,  of  course,  wholly 
unrepresentative  of  the  people  of  India.  It 
would    be     easier    to    sweep    it    away 
altogether  than  to  make  it  representative* 
of  the  people  of  India.     It  would  be  far 
better  if    the   Secretary    of    State   was 
directly  in  communication   with  Parlia- 
ment instead  of  having  a  Council  as  a 
buffer  which,  instead  of    offering  resist- 
ance in  cases  of  importance,  often  offers 
resistance  in  the  wrong  case.  I  thoroughly 
agree  that  there  might  be  reduction  in. 
the  cost  of  the   India  Office,   and  also* 
a  reduction  of  the  expenses  of  India  in^ 
the  purchase  of  stores.     They  might  be 
obtained  a  great  deal  cheaper  than  they 
are  at  the  present  time.    There  are  heads 
of   expenditure   in    which    a    reduction 
might     take     place.      But     these     are 
matters  upon    which    I    do    not  believe 
any  Commission  would  be  able  to  enter.. 
The  hon.  Member  for  Finsbury  made  a 
suggestion  to  the  House.     He  suggested 
that  it  might  be  the  duty  of  Parliament 
to  pay  the  white  soldiers  employed  in 
India.      He  said  that  we  had  our  Native 
Army  in  India  which  would  serve  for  the 
defence  of  the  country,  and  that  we  sent 
our  white  troops  to  support  our  own  rule» 
Mr.  NAOROJI  :    I   said  pay  a  fan: 
share. 

•Sir  C.  W.  DILKE  :    I  did  not  catch 
the  words  "fair  share,"  and  the  as^x- 
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ment  had  seemed  to  go  the  whole  way. 
The  hoD.  Member  who  has  just  spoken 
was  silent  on  that  point.  Now,  I  wish 
to  protest  against  the  mixing  up  in  any 
way  of  British  and  Indian  Expenditure. 
It  has  never  been  done,  and  I  hope  never 
will  be  done.  The  late  Mr.  Fawcett, 
although  he  was  so  strong  an  advocate 
of  the  claims  of  India,  always  protested 
against  anything  of  the  kind  in  the 
strongest  possible  way.  When  a  question 
of  applying  the  revenues  of  this  country 
to  India  in  connection  with  famine  arose 
it  cost  him — a  man  who  was  prepared  to 
sacrifice  even  his  career  in  this  House 
for  the  sake  of  the  natives  of  India — a 
great  deal  to  oppose  the  proposal  which 
was  then  made  by  his  friend,  but  he  did 
oppose  it.  He  did  so  on  the  ground  that 
he  would  never  be  a  party  to  confusing 
the  Revenues  of  the  two  countries,  and 
to  making  this  country  contribute  to 
,  expenditure  taking  place  in  India  itself. 
The  hon.  Member  for  Finsbury  and  his 
friends  say  that  a  large  part  of  the  ex- 
penditure is  Imperial,  and  that  a  portion 
of  it  is  for  aggressive  purposes.  But  it 
seems  to  me  a  dangerous  delusion  and 
absolutely  inadmissible — this  idea  that 
expenditure  for  the  defence  of  India  is 
in  any  sense  non-Indian,  and  that  the 
taxpayers  of  Great  Britain  should  con- 
tribute to  it.  The  hon.  Member  who 
has  just  spoken  holds,  I  know,  the  view 
that  what  is  called  the  aggressive 
frontier  expenditure  of  India  might  be 
avoided ;  but,  in  my  opinion,  so  far  as 
there  has  been  aggression  it  has  been 
directed  against  India.  The  recent 
events  in  the  Pamirs — the  operations  of 
Russia  in  that  quarter — may  be  cited. 
Our  frontier  expenditure  is  really  a 
small  proportion  of  the  military  ex- 
penditure of  India,  and  the  main 
expenditure  is  for  the  purpose  of  keep- 
ing up  the  ordinary  British  and  Native 
Forces.  I  do  not  think  that  it 
is  possible  to  reduce  the  expendi- 
ture on  those  Forces  except  by 
a  complete  change  of  system,  which 
would  involve,  not  only  the  mili- 
tary arrangements  in  India,  but  here 
also.  If  you  appoint  a  Commission  to 
go  to  India  to  take  evidence  on  that  point 
you  will  not  be  able  to  make  changes  if 
you  desired  it  as  regards  India  alone, 
such  as  would  be  necessary  to  produce 
any  real  economy  in  the  Revenues  of 
India,     The  hon.  Member  for  Finsbury 

Sir  C.  fV.  Dilke 


has  spoken  in  like  manner  of  the  Civil 
expenditure.  He  has  suggested  that  we 
should  make  a  large  contribution  towards 
the  white  civilians  in  India.  I  do  not 
think  that  this  would  be  possible.  To 
both  these  great  branches  of  Expen- 
diture the  same  argument  applies. 
Certainly  you  cannot  by  means  of  a 
Commission  bring  a  change  about  which 
would  strike  at  the  foundations  of  the 
present  system  of  government  in  India. 
If  you  are  to  make  a  change  on  such  a 
scale  as  to  produce  a  large  effect  it  can 
only  be  done  by  the  Government,  and  on 
the  responsibility  of  the  Government. 
I  now  come  to  the  pleasanter  task  of 
stating  briefly  points  on  which  I  am 
disposed  to  agree  with  the  hon.  Member 
for  Finsbury.  I  do  think  that  it  would 
be  possible  to  secure  the  present  military 
force  at  a  cheaper  rate,  or  to  secure 
a  larger  force  at  the  present  rate ; 
but,  as  I  said,  it  could  only  be  by  a 
very  great  change  of  system  which 
would  affect  the  conditions  of  enlist- 
ment of  the  whole  of  the  Forces  of 
this  Empire.  There  is  this  remarkable 
fact — that  the  gallant  General  opposite 
(Sir  G.  Chesney),  and  authorities  like 
Lord  Wolseley  and  Lord  Roberts,  al- 
though they  differ  on  points  of  detail, 
all  agree  that  it  would  be  possible 
so  to  modify  the  military  system  of 
this  country  as  either  to  give  India  a 
larger  force  at  the  present  rate  or  to 
reduce  the  military  expenditure  of  India. 
In  respect  to  Civil  expenditure,  changes 
might,  in  my  opinion,  gradually  l>e  made, 
which  would  be  of  advantage  to  the 
finances  of  India  and  to  the  prosperity  of 
her  future.  The  remarkable  advances  in 
local  and  native  government  which  have 
been  made  by  some  of  the  States  of  India 
under  our  protection  go  to  show  that 
there  is  an  opening  for  the  future  in  that 
direction.  .  It  is  impossible  for  us  to  part 
as  long  as  we  are  in  India  with  our 
military  system,  and  with  the  control  of 
the  main  public  finances  of  India.  But 
I  do  believe  that  it  is  possible — com- 
patibly with  our  rule  and  those  great 
military  and  financial  objects  to  which  I 
have  referred — to  give  more  local  free- 
dom. The  extraordinary  progress  which 
Mysore  has  made  since  it  was  restored 
to  native  rule  is  an  evidence  of  what 
may  be  done.  A  very  large  financial 
debt  upon  the  State  of  Mysore  has  been 
paid  off,  modified  representative  institu- 
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tioDS  have  been  established,  and  now 
Mysore  is  a  model  to  the  rest  of  the 
States  under  our  rule.  There  has  been 
similar  progress  in  the  States  of  the 
Punjaub.  There  is  a.verj  interesting 
book  on  the  subject,  written  by  a 
gentleman  who  is  Chief  Secretary 
to  the  Government  of  the  Punjaub, 
whose  career  I  may,  in  passing,  say 
is  a  striking  disproof  of  the  statement 
made  by  the  hon.  Baronet  (Sir  W. 
Wedderburn)  that  a  man  could  not  rise 
in  India  unless  he  wrote  smoothly  of 
the  powers  that  be.  Mr.  Tucker 
has  declared  that  the  Native  States 
are  progressing  more  rapidly  than 
the  more  directly  governed  parts 
of  the  country.  These  facts,  coming 
as  they  do  from  a  great  official 
of  the  Government  of  India,  are  facts 
which  we  ought  to  reflect  upon.  I  think 
that  there  is  a  chance  that  in  future  Go- 
vernment will  progress  in  this  direction 
rather  than  in  the  direction  of  a  highly 
centralised  system.  There  are  sug- 
gestions which  have  been  made  for  the 
greater  development  of  our  Provinces  in 
India  on  the  elective  system,  and  there 
are  suggestions  which  have  been  made 
by  the  hon.  Member  for  Edinburgh  (Mr. 
Paul)  and  others  as  to  the  selection  by 
competitive  examination  of  Natives  for 
employment  in  the  Government  of 
India.  I  do  not  believe  much  in  cither 
of  these  steps.  As  to  the  competitive 
examinations,  the  great  variety  in  the 
populations  of  India,  the  differences  in 
religion,  race,  aud  tongue,  place  diffi- 
culties iu  the  way.  It  is,  however, 
possible  by  the  other  means  at  which  I 
have  hinted  to  more  and  more  employ 
native  administration,  providing  the 
main  points — the  control  of  the  Army 
and  fiuauce  —  remain  entirely  unre- 
stricted iu  our  hands. 

•SiH  A.  8C0BLE  (Hackney, 
Central)  said,  he  desired  first  to  say  a 
word  by  way  of  remonstrance  to  the  hon. 
Member  for  Banffshire  (Sir  W.  Wedder- 
burn) as  to  the  lanj^uajjfe  he  had  used  with 
reference  to  the  CiA'iJ  Service  and  the 
Supreme  Government  of  India.  Speak- 
ing from  personal  experience,  he  (Sir  A. 
Scoble)  assured  the  House  that,  so  far 
from  the  interests  of  Civil  servants  in 
India  being  dissociated  from  the  interests 
of  the  great  body  of  the  population  of  that 
country,  they  were  identified  most  closely, 
and  had    always    l)een    most  intimately 


connected.  It  was  difficult  to  under- 
stand how  it  could  be  otherwise  ;  and  to 
suggest  that  the  paltry  consideration  of 
their  salaries  made  the  Civil  servants  for- 
get their  duty  to  the  land  of  their  birth 
or  of  their  adoption  was  to  cast  a  slur 
which  was  as  unwise  as  it  was  unjust. 
As  to  the  Army,  it  was  alleged  that 
soldiers  preferred  fighting  rather  than 
anything  else,  and,  therefore,  their 
energies  must  always  be  directed  to  pro- 
moting quarrels  in  which  they  might 
have  the  chance  of  distinguishing  them- 
selves. That  was  a  proposition  which 
needed  only  to  be  stated  to  refute  itself. 
But  when  his  hon.  Friend  went  on  to 
say  that  the  possession  of  a  desire  to 
benefit  the  people  disqualified  a  man 
from  obtaining  promotion  he  stated 
what  had  simply  no  foundation. 
The  career  of  his  hon.  Friend  (Sir  W. 
Wedderburn)  himself  was  a  proof  of  the 
contrary.  As  for  there  being  an  official 
clique  at  Simla,  he  (Sir  A.  Scoble)  could 
speak  with  some  authority,  for  he  had  been 
one  of  that  so-called  official  clique,  and 
he  could  only  say  that,  so  far  from  there 
being  any  black  mark  placed  against  a 
man  who  spoke  freely  and  had  ideas  of 
his  own,  there  was  one  constant  un- 
varying desire  to  select  from  every  part 
of  the  country  the  men  best  fitted  to  fill 
posts  as  they  became  vacant,  and  to 
promote  those  men.  There  could  be  no 
doubt  of  the  complete  honesty  of  his  hon» 
Friend  the  Member  for  Finsbury  (Mr. 
Naoroji)  in  the  views  he  took,  and  there 
could  also  be  very  little  doubt  that  in 
many  of  the  views  he  entertained  he  was 
supporte<l  by  gentlemen  on  both  sides  of 
the  House.  As  to  the  poverty  of  India, 
undoubtedly  India  was  a  poor  country, 
but  the  poverty  was  relative  and  not 
absolute.  A  man  might  be  rich  with  lOs. 
in  one  country  who  would  be  poor  in 
another  with  £5  ;  and  when  it  was  said 
that  the  average  income  of  the  inhabitants 
of  India  was  only  £2,  the  natural  in- 
ference drawn  by  ordinary  English  people 
who  heard  that  statement  would  be  that 
£2  was  perfectly  insufficient  to  supply  a 
man,  woman,  or  child  with  food,  clothing, 
and  lodging  for  12  months.  But  that 
that  was  not  so  iu  India  was  proved  by 
the  fact  that  in  ordinary  seasons  the  mor- 
tality in  India  was  not  enormously  great. 
A  man  could  not  get  many  luxuries  upon 
the  ordinary  income  of  the  Indian  ryot  ; 
but,  at  the  same  time,  it  was  perfectl"^ 
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true  that  he  and  his  family  were  able  to 
eke  out  their  existence  more  or  less  satis- 
factorily according  to  the  seasons  which 
prevailed.  And  though  it  was  true  that 
there  was  this  amount  of  poverty  in 
India,  it  was  absolutely  untrue  that  that 
poverty  had  increased  during  the  govern- 
ment of  India  by  this  country,  or  that 
there  had  been  any  general,  or  indeed 
partial,  retrogression  of  the  population. 
His  hon.  Friend  the  Member  for 
Central  Finsbury  (Mr.  Naoroji)  pub- 
lished some  years  ago  a  collection 
'of  pamphlets  on  the  subject  of  the 
poverty  of  India.  And  what  he  said 
In  that  book  was  the  subject  of  much  dis- 
cussion by  the  native  newspapers  of 
India.  One  of  them — The  Indian  Spec- 
tator— ^a  very  able  journal,  was  published 
in  Bombay,  and  edited  by  Behramjee 
Malabari,  a  Parsee  gentleman.  After 
considering  the  arguments  and  state- 
ments of  Mr.  Naoroji,  he  said — 

"  We  are  not  convinced  that  the  country  is 

from  year  to  year  sinking  deeper  in  destitution. 

On  the  contrary,  we  think  there  are  proofs  to 

show  that,   on  the  whole,   India  is  growing 

richer.      The  fact  is,  that   there  has  been  a 

revolution  in  the  distribution  of  wealth.      The 

labouring   classes  are    much    better  off  than 

they  were  previously.      Their  wages  have  in- 

-creased.      The  purchasing  power  of  money  has 

become  greater.     A   daily-increasing  middle 

class  is  growing  up.      The  savings  of  this  class 

-are  largely  to  be  found  locked  up  in  ornaments. 

The  price  of  land  and  of  agricultural  produce 

luis  gone  up.      The   standard    of  living    has 

risen.      The  people  are  better  housed,  better 

clothed,  and  better  fed.     Even  the  staple  food 

of  the  people  in  certain  districts  has  changed 

for  the  better." 

Putting  one  Native  authority  against 
another,  he  thought  the  views  of  this 
gentleman  were  as  worthy  of  considera- 
tion as  the  views  of  his  hon.  Friend 
(Mr.  Naoroji),  and  the  views  of  the 
former  were  based  upon  continued  resi- 
dence in  the  country  of  which  he  wrote. 
But  he  would  take  a  still  higher 
authority,  and  quote  a  gentleman  who 
had  filled  the  highest  positions  in 
the  Native  States,  and  whose  death  a 
year  or  two  ago  was  lamentei  through- 
out the  whole  of  India.  He  was  a  states- 
man of  high  rank,  a  Brahmin  of  the 
highest  class,  and  a  man  well  versed  in 
political  affairs.  lie  referred  to  the  late 
Sir    Madava    How.       Upon    the   occa- 


sion of  delivering  an  address  to  the 
students  of  the  Madras  University  in 
April,  1877,  he  made  thva  atatemeut — 

Sir  A.  Scoble 


*'  The  truth  must  be  frankly  and  gratefally 
admitted  that  the  British  Government  of  India 
is  incomparably  the  best  Government  we  have 
ever  had.  It  is  the  strongest  and  the  most 
righteous  and  the  best  suited  to  India's  diverse 
populations  and  diverse  interests.  It  is  the 
most  capable  of  self-maintenance,  of  self- 
renovation,  and  self-adjustment  in  reference  to 
the  progressive  advancement  of  the  subject 
races.  But  it  would  be  contrary  to  human 
nature  itself  to  expect  that  the  British  nation 
should  undertake  the  heavy  duty  and  responsi- 
bility of  governing  and  defending  India  without 
any  advantage  whatever  to  itself." 

Gentlemen  opposite  considered  that  those 
who  were   selected  to  take  part  in  the 
Government    of    India    by    competitive 
examination  were  a  great  deal  too  highly 
paid  for  the  work  they  had  to  do.     Of 
course,  it  must  be  admitted  that  the  Civil 
Service  of  India  was  a  well-paid  Service, 
and  deservedly  well  paid.     The  members 
of  this  Service  were  not  paid  more  than 
they  were  worth,  and  they  were  not  paid 
more  than  the  services  which  they  ren- 
dered   entitled    them    to    receive.      He 
supposed  there  were  very  few  Members 
of  the  House  who  understood  to  the  full 
extent   the    duty  which    devolved  upon 
the  British  officials  in  India.     There  was 
one  man  placed  in  charge  of  a  district 
as  large  as   Ireland,   larger   than   Scot- 
land, almost  as  large  as  England  itself  ; 
and,  with   very   little   European   assist- 
ance, he  had  to   be  responsible  for  the 
peace,  order,   and   good    government  of 
that  great  district.      How  well  he  had 
done    his  duty  was   matter    of   history. 
Peace,  order,  and  good  government  had 
been     maintained    in     India,    whatever 
detractors  might  say  to  the  contrary.     It 
was  not  too  high  a  price  to  pay  for  the 
tranquillity    and    the    prosperity    which 
India  had  enjoyed  under  British  rule  that 
the  British  officers  who  did  their  delicate, 
difficult,     and    dangerous    duty    should 
be  amply  remunerated   for    the  services 
they     rendered     and     the     risks     they 
incurred.      His   hon.    Friend    suggested 
that  a  greater  amouLt  of  native  talent 
ought  to  be  introduced  into  the  Service 
of  the  country.     It  was,  however,  a  fact 
which   was  undeniable  that   the  greater 
part  of  the  administration  of  India  was 
already   done    by    natives,    and    all    the 
European    superiors    had   to    do  .was    to 
control,  regulate,  and  supervise  the  work 
of  these  native  subordinates.    When  they 
were    told    that    a    greater    number   of 
Native  gentlemen  should  be  admitted  into 
the  higher  ranks  of  the  Service  they  had 
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to  consider  what  the  view  of  the  Natives' 
themselves  was  with  regard  to  such  an 
increase.  It  was  not  as  if  India  were  a 
homogeneous  country — a  people  of  one 
race  animated  bj  the  same  interests.  The 
country  was  full  of  the  most  diverse  In- 
terests, and  populated  mainly  by  two  great 
classes  of  persons  whose  religious  were 
apt  to  lead  them  into  perpetual  conflict. 
It  was  one  of  the  greatest  and  the 
most  important  duties  performed  by  the 
British  administration  in  India  to  prevent 
the  Mahommedans  and  the  Hindoos  from 
€ying  at  each  others  throats.  He  would 
remind  the  House  of  the  riots  that 
had  recently  taken  place  in  various 
parts  of  ludia  as  the  result  of  a 
special  aud  particular  religious  agita- 
tion. Both  at  Bombay  and  in  the 
^orth-Western  Provinces  the  Gover- 
nor (Lord  Harris),  and  the  Lieutenant 
Governor  (Sir  Charles  Crosthwaite),  had 
traced  the  origiu  of  these  disturbances  to 
the  operation  of  a  Society  for  the  Pro- 
tection of  the  Cow.  The  Society  had  a 
very  innocent  name,  and  if  it  had  limited 
itself  to  tho  object  which  its  name  had  in 
view  it  would  be  a  Society  deserving  of 
very  considerable  sympathy.  But  what 
did  Sir  Charles  Crosthwaite  say  with 
regard  to  this  Society  ?     He  said — 

"Their  object,  as  declared  in  their  public 
documents,  is  excellent,  praiseworthy,  humane ; 
but  from  protecting  the  cow  they  hatl  gone  on 
to  attacking  the  Mahommedan,  to  interfere 
with  Ids  liberty,  and  to  molest  him  in  the  en- 
joyment of  his  proi)erty." 

Supposing,     in    a    district    where    this 

Society  is  carrying  on  its  operations  and 

molesting  the  Mahommedans,  there  was  a 

Magistrate  who  was  a  conscientious  and 
orthodox  Hindoo,  what  part  could  he 
take  in  regard  to  the  disturbances  ?  On 
the  other  hand,  if  tho  Magistrate  were 
an  orthodox  Mussulman  who  sympathised 
with  that  community,  how  was  he  to  deal 
with  the  disturbances  ?  Experience  had 
shown  that  tho  only  reliable  man  to  have 
at  the  head  of  affairs  under  such  circum- 
stances— ^and  such  circumstances  were 
constantly  arisino:  without  the  sliorhtest 
notice  in  India — was  a  man  who  was 
neither  Hindoo  nor  Mahommedan,  but  a 
man  that  had  been  brought  up  in  the 
principles  of  fair  play,  who  had  the 
courage  and  readiness  in  an  emergency 
which  had  been  found  to  be  the  charac- 
teristics of  Englishmen  whenever  they 
had  been  set  iu  positions  of  responsibility. 


The  remedy  proposed  by  his  hon.  Friend 
would  not  be  an  elBcient  remedy,  but 
would  be  a  cause  of  weakness,  because  it 
was  perfectly  clear  that  under  circum- 
stances of  that  kind  no  reliance  would 
be  placed  by  the  Mahommedan  com- 
munity on  a  Hindoo  Magistrate,  nor 
would  the  Hindoo  community  place 
any  confidence  in  a  Mahommedan 
Magistrate.  He  had  no  doubt  that 
Members  of  the  House  considered  that  it 
would  be  a  concession  to  native  opinion 
if  native  gentlemen  in  greater  numbers 
were  admitted  to  the  Service.  But  he 
assured  the  House  it  was  not  so.  Only 
the  other  day  he  was  reading  an  extract 
from  a  native  paper  which  was  published 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Calcutta,  and 
which  had  a  very  considerable  circula- 
tion. It  had  reference  to  this  question 
as  to  whether  a  Baboo  or  an  English- 
man would  be  preferable.  A  corre- 
spondent of  The  Burdwan  Saftjiwani  of 
29th  March,  1887,  said— 

"  Power  exercised  by  the  Baboo  is  perhaps 
more  abuse<i  than  power  exercised  by  the 
Euro{)ean  official,  and  that  for  the  simple  reason 
that  the  Baboo,  being  better  acquainted  than 
the  European  with  the  ins  ani  outs  of  Bengali 
life,  enjoys  a  position  of  greater  advantage  than 
the  latter  for  the  purixjse  of  committing 
mischief." 

A  more  recent  opinion  hod  been  expressed 
by  a  newspaper  of  even  wider  circulation, 
in  fact  the  only  Bengali  newspaper  and  the 
only  vernacular  newspaper  in  India  with 
a  very  large  circulation.  It  had  a  circu- 
lation of  30,000  a  week,  and  represented 
the  orthodox  class,  who  after  all,  were  the 
most  important  class  in  India.  Having 
regard  to  a  Resolution  recently,  and  he 
thought  inadvisedly,  adopted  by  the 
House,  the  newspaper  of  which  he  spoke 
said — 

•'  We  want  genuine  sahibs,  and  not  excom- 
municated outcasts,  or  spurious  sahibs  such  as 
those  would  be  who  went  to  England  to  pass 
the  Civil  Service  examination." 

Therefore  this  proposed  remedy  of  his 
hon.  Friend  of  introducing  a  greater 
number  of  natives  of  India  into  the 
higher  walks  of  the  Civil  Service  would, 
so  far  from  contenting  the  vast  majority 
of  .these  natives,  offend  and  hurt  them, 
and  at  the  same  time  it  would  not  con- 
duce in  the  slightest  degree  to  the 
stability  or  strength  of  the  British  Go- 
vernment in  India.  His  hon.  Friend 
(Mr.  Naoroji)  said  that  if  there  were  a 
sufficient  number  of  native  gentlemen  in 
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the  Civil  Service  the  average  income  of 
the  uatives  of  India  would  be  raised  to 
such  an  expenditure  that,  instead  of 
spending  2s.  6d.  a  year  on  British 
manufactures,  they  would  be  able  to 
spend  £1.  As  £1  multiplied  by 
287,000,000  people  came  to  a  decent 
sum,  he  had  no  doubt  the  manufacturers 
of  this  country  would  be  delighted  to 
have  their  trade  supplemented  to  that 
extent.  But  it  was  absurd  to  suppose 
that  anything  of  that  kind  would  follow. 
The  only  people  who  would  be  at  all 
likely  to  buy  goods  of  the  character  manu- 
factured here  would  be  the  very  small 
number  of  people  who  belonged  to  the 
middle  classes,  and  whose  numbers  were 
increasing  under  the  beneficeut  action  of 
the  British  Government.  He  wished 
very  much  that  exports  from  England  to 
India  could  increase  at  anything  like  the 
same  rate  at  which  exports  from  India  to 
England  wore  increasing.  But  it  would 
be  necessary  to  revolutionise  the  entire 
habits  and  manners  of  the  people  before 
anything  of  that  kind  could  take  place. 
Men  who  lived  on  rice  and  curry  did  not 
want  many  of  the  luxuries  of  civilisation 
to  enable  them  to  eat  their  meals,  and,  at 
the  same  time,  he  regretted  to  say  that 
they  could  get  better  and  cheaper 
textile  fabrics  from  native  mills  than 
they  could  obtain  from  the  looms  of 
this  country.  He  did  not  think  that 
any  true  friend  of  India  would  for 
one  moment  wish  to  discourage  the  pro- 
gress of  manufactures  in  that  country  in 
order  even  to  benefit  their  fellow-subjects 
here.  On  the  contrary,  he  thought  one 
was  boun<l  in  that  respect,  as  in  every 
other,  to  seek  to  do  what  was  possible  to 
promote  the  prosperity  of  India  and 
of  the  In<liaus  in  their  own  country. 
He  was  perfectly  convinced  of  this — that 
no  tinkering  of  the  kind  proposed  by  the 
Resolution  put  on  the  Paper  by  his  lion. 
Friend  wouM  have  the  slightest  ap- 
preciable effect  upon  Indian  grievances. 
He  was  perfectly  sure  that  the  discussion 
of  Indian  questions  in  the  House,  in  the 
imperfect  time  and  with  the  imperfect 
materials  it  was  possible  to  bring  to  bear 
upon  such  discussions,  so  far  from  doing 
good,  was  apt  to  do  mischief  and 
harm  to  the  governors  au<l  the  governed 
of  that  country.  He  was  at  one  with 
the  right  hou.  Baronet  (SirC.  W.  Dilke) 
in  thinking  that  if  there  was  to  be  an 
inquiry   it   should   be    rather    into    the 
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financial  relations  between  England  and 
India.  He  thought  England  had  taken, 
and  was  likely  constantly  to  take,  an  unfair 
advantage  of  India.  He  should  very 
much  like  to  see  un  inquiry  conducted  in 
the  House  of  Commons,  or  by  a  Joint 
Committee  of  both  Houses  on  that  sub- 
ject. India  was  called  upon  to  pay 
charges  which  the  Colonies  were  not  called 
upon  to  pay.  As  Canada  was  not  called 
upon  to  pay  towards  the  maintenance  of 
Her  Majesty ^s  Minister  at  Washington, 
he  saw  no  reason  why  India  should  have 
to  pay  towards  Her  Majesty's  Ministers 
at  Pekin  and  Persia.  He  believed  that 
with  regard  to  Homo  Charges  something 
might  be  done,  but  he  did  not  believe 
those  reductions  could  be  as  great  as 
some  people  imagined.  The  cost  of  the 
India  Office  was  not  as  disproportionately 
great  as  some  people  believed.  The 
transactions  with  the  India  Office  came 
to  £22,000,000  sterling  annually,  and  he 
did  not  think  £120,000  a  year  was  too 
much  to  pay  for  carrying  on  a  business 
which  involved  so  much  expenditure. 
However  that  might  be,  there  was 
no  doubt  a  great  deal  of  soreness  felt 
in  India  on  the  subject.  If  instead  of 
moving  for  a  Commission,  which  could 
only  have  the  effect  of  weakening  the 
Government  of  India — which  he  believed 
in  his  conscience  to  be  as  honest  and 
good  a  Government  as  existed  in  any 
country  in  the  world — his  hon.  Friends 
would  assist  those  who,  he  ventured  to 
think,  took  as  true  an  interest  in  India 
as  they  did,  in  obtaining  some  remission 
of  the  bunlens  India  was  called  upon 
to  bear,  they  would  be  doing  better 
service  to  those  whom  they  wished  to 
serve. 

Mk.  SCHWANN  (Manchester,  N.) 
congratulated  the  House  on  the  vigorous 
interest  which  was  now  taken  in  Indian 
questions.  The  hon.  Member  for 
Finsbury  (Mr.  Naoroji)  had,  as  a 
Member  of  the  House  of  Commons, 
discharged  his  duties  not  only  to  the 
people  of  India,  but  to  his  constituents, 
in  a  manner  which  met  with  the  general 
approval  of  the  Members  of  that  House. 
The  hon.  Member  opposite  (Sir  G. 
Chesney)  had  taunted  the  hon.  Member 
for  Finsbury  with  being  a  Parsee,  and 
with  therefore  not  being  able  to  feel 
a  true  interest  in  the  suffferings  of  the 
people,  and  had  suggested  that  he  was 
not  really  a  representative  of  the  people. 
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He  would  ask  the  hon.  Member  opposite 
to  keep  his  atteution  ou  Calcutta  when 
the  hon.  Member  for  Finsbury  (Mr. 
Naoroji)  paid  a  visit  to  Calcutta.  If  he 
did  so,  he  would  see  that  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber was  received  with  the  acclamations 
and  effusions  of  the  people,  and  then  the 
hon.  Gentleman  opposite  would  be  able 
to  calculate  bj  the  feeling  expressed  whe- 
ther he  was  in  sympathy  with  the  natives. 
In  Ireland  they  had  similar  instances.  It 
had  always  been  said  that  the  agitation 
was  a  bogus  agitation  ;  that  it  was  got  up 
by  bad  men  who  looked  after  their  own 
interests  ;  but  they  knew  that  when 
Lord  Aberdeen  left  Dublin  the  route  was 
lined  with  people  grateful  to  him  for  his 
sympathy  with  the  Irish  people.  It  was 
only  by  instances  like  these  that  they 
could  really  judge  what  was  the  popular 
feeling.  Now  the  measure  for  the 
conducting  of  simultaneous  examinations 
in  England  aod  India  was  carrie<l  •  this 
Session  by  a  Party  which  might  almost 
be  called  the  Indian  Party  in  that  House. 
He  thought  these  were  achievements 
which  proved  that  benefit  could  be 
worked  to  India  through  that  House  ; 
but  the  necessity  for  the  Royal  Commis- 
sion was  proved  by  the  remarks  they  had 
heard  that  afternoon.  They  had  hoard 
a  party  who  considered  that  everything  in 
India  was  carried  on  for  the  l>est  for  the 
Indian  natives  by  the  officials,  and  they 
had  heard  a  party  who  maintained  the 
contrary.  That  seemed  to  him  to  show  a 
prima  facie  case  that  this  House  should 
appoint  a  Royal  Commission  to  inquire 
into  this  difficult  question.  As  was 
known,  the  Opium  Question  was  one  upon 
which  contrary  opinious  have  been  ex- 
pressed, and  at  the  present  moment  a 
Commission  was  going  to  start  for  India 
to  weigh  the  evidence  on  both  sides. 
They  wished  the  same  system  to  be 
applied  to  this  matter.  If  the  Govern- 
ment would  undertake  such  an  inquiry 
as  had  been  pointed  out  by  the  right  hon. 
Baronet  the  Member  for  the  Forest  of 
Dean,  he  was  perfectly  certain  (he  spoke 
after  conference  with  his  Colleagues), 
they  would  accept  that  as  a  very  large 
instalment  of  what  they  were  asking  for. 
Therefore,  if  it  was  at  all  in  the  njind 
of  the  Secretary  for  India,  or  if  he 
would  accept  the  advice  of  the  hon. 
Gentleman  opposite  who  came  from 
India,  who  had  pointed  out  many  ques- 
tions where  he  was  in  agreement  with 


them,  and  where  he  thought  those 
changes  might  be  made,  they  should  be 
pleased  to  see  him  form  a  part  of  that 
Commission,  and  they  should  give  the 
greatest  weight  to  all  he  said,  because 
they  fully  endorsed  what  fell  from  him, 
knowing  that  Indian  Civil  servants  were 
of  the  highest  class.  They  did  all  in 
their  power  to  improve  the  position  of 
those  over  whom  they  were  called  upon 
to  rule  ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  they 
thought  that  sometimes  these  Civil 
servants  were  lacking  in  sympathy.. 
Much  had  been  said  about  the  military 
expenditure  in  India,  and  he  much 
regretted  to  hear  it  announced  in  the 
papers  that  morning  that  Sir  Henry 
Norman  was  not  going  out  as  Viceroy  to 
India,  because  his  ideas  were  largely  in 
the  direction  that  we  ought  to  lessen  as 
much  as  possible  the  forward  movement 
on  the  frontiers  of  India,  and  that  the 
present  time  was  one  certainly  not  for 
extension,  but  for  retrenchment.  This 
word  retrenchment  was  not  a  pleasant 
word  in  private  or  in  public  life  ;  but,  at 
the  same  time,  there  arrived  moments 
when  such  considerations  must  be  the 
uppermost  ones  ;  and  he  believed  that 
that  moment  had  arrived  for  India,  and 
that,  at  any  rate,  the  position  of  the 
people  of  India,  their  resources,  and  their 
finances  were  matters  which  ought  to 
occupy  the  minds  of  the  English  nation 
and  of  that  House.  At  this  moment, 
when  they  ha^l  the  question  of  the  interest 
of  300,000,000  of  our  own  subjects  in  the 
East  to  discuss,  it  was  to  be  regretted 
that  the  question  was  relegated  to  the 
fag-end  of  the  Session,  when  there  was 
only  a  sparse  collection  of  Members 
present  ;  but,  for  his  part,  he  rejoiced  to 
see  that  even  at  that  late  hour  so  many 
had  remained  to  show  their  interest  and 
to  prove  the  feeling  of  responsibility  that 
they  had  to  their  fellow-subjects  in  the 
East.  He  desired  to  take  that  opportu- 
nity of  referring  to  two  other  subjects 
which  might  be  looked  into  by  the  Royal 
Commission,  or  the  Governmental  Com- 
mission, should  such  a  Commission  l>e 
appointed.  He  trusted  Her  Majesty's 
Government  might  be  able  to  solve  the 
questions  to  which  he  desired  more 
particularly  to  refer,  even  before  such  a 
Royal  Commission  issued  ;  but  he  felt  it 
his  duty  to  bring  these  subjects 
before  the  Committee,  because  he 
believed     this     was     the    only     oppor- 
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tunity  when  they  could  be  mentioned  ; 
and  he  had  long  felt  a  desire  to  brin^;^  these 
subjects  before  the  House.  He  referred 
especially  to  the  coolie  migration  to 
Assam.  Most  Indians  and  those  interested 
in  Indian  affairs  would  know  that  abuses 
had  for  a  very  long  time  now  existed 
under  the  system  of  coolie  labour  in  the 
Assam  tea-gardens,  and  he  regretted  to  say 
that  at  the  present  day  they  still  existed. 
He  did  not  wish  to  take  up  the  time  of 
the  House  in  discussing  the  primary 
question  as  to  whether  contract  labour 
of  the  character  of  that  employed  in  the 
Assam  tea-gardens  was  permissible  or 
not.  He  believed  himself  that,  with  such 
a  deprivation  of  personal  liberty  as  was 
connected  with  that  service  as  it  un- 
fortunately existed  in  the  Assam  tea- 
gardens,  it  was  utterly  unpermissible  and 
absolutely  wrong  to  allow  such  contracts 
to  be  carried  out,  and  to  have  the  sup- 
port of  the  law.  The  United  States  of 
America  settled  that  question  after  a 
bloody  war  some  years  ago,  and  the 
same  question  confronted  us  in  the 
question  of  the  employment  of  Kanaka 
labour  in  Queensland  ;  but  he  trusted  that 
the  Queeushind  question  would  receive  the 
same  solution  which  they  might  expect 
from  the  Government  in  the  case  of  the 
coolie  question.  He  considered  that  the 
coolie  labour  in  Assam  was  practically  a 
state  of  slavery.  But  he  did  not  wish  to 
base  that  assertiou  entirely  on  his  own 
opinion,  because  his  information  had  been 
acquired  ehicfly  through  reading,  and 
from  conversation  held  whilst  he  was  in 
India  with  nianv  who  had  carefullv  con- 
sidered  the  (inestion.  But  that  was  the 
opinion  of  the  Chief  Commissioner 
of  Assam,  Mr.  Ward,  who  said  some 
years  ago  that  the  coolie  was  practically 
a  slave  for  the  whole  period  of  his  con- 
tract. Now  he  ought,  perhaps,  to  explain 
to  the  House,  for  the  benefit  of  those 
Members  who  might  not  have  studied 
the  question,  that  the  coolie  labour  in 
Assam  was  divided  into  two  classes. 
The  first  class  was  the  Act  labourers,  or 
those  who  had  signed  contracts  for  five 
years  under  the  special  Act  of  1882,  and 
the  second  class  was  non-Act  coolies,  or 
those  who  were  free  labourers,  or  who 
had  sificncd  a  contract  for  a  verv  brief 
space  of  time.  He  would  just  read,  very 
briefly,  the  v\^ords  of  Mr.  Stevenson, 
Deputy  Commissioner  of  Sylhet,  who 
explained    the    nature    of    the  contract 
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which  existed  between  the  Assam  tea- 
planter  and  the  coolie  labourer.  He  said — 

<*  In  this  matter  the  law  appears  entirely  one- 
sided. Everything  is  in  favour  of  the  employer. 
A  labour  contract  purporting  to  have  been 
signed  by  the  ooolie,  but  either  not  executed  by 
him,  or,  if  executed,  executed  under  a  mie- 
apprehension,  is  sent  in  for  registration  under 
Section  111,  and  registered.  It  may  not  be 
verified  for  a  year  afterwards,  and  suppose  it  is 
then  cancelled,  what  compensation  does  the  un- 
fortunate coolie  receive  ?  He  has  been,  one  may 
say,  in  wrongful  confinement  for  a  year,  forced 
to  labour  for  a  master  who  had  no  claim  to  his 
services,  and  liable,  if  he  trieil  to  escape  from 
his  state  of  ^wajri-slavery,  to  be  pursued, 
arrested,  and  sent  up  for  trial  like  a  common 
criminal,  or  worse,  as  these  even  cannot,  in  all 
cases,  be  arrested  without  a  warrant.** 

That  was  the  opinion  of  a  gentleman 
who,  he  thought,  might  be  relied  upon 
to  state  the  true  facts  of  the  case  with- 
out any  exaggeration.  Now  it  was  very 
strange,  but  it  was  a  fact,  that  all  the 
non-Act  labourers — that  was  to  say,  the 
free  labourers,  or  those  who  had  got  a 
very  short  contract — were  employed  at 
the  healthy  plantations  ;  but  that  all  the 
Act  labourers — !  hat  was  to  say,  the  coolies 
who  were  bound  for  five  years  under  very 
penal  circumstances  and  laws — gravitated 
to  the  unhealthy  districts,  and  to  the 
estates  where  there  was  very  grave 
danger  to  life  and  health.  This  was,  per- 
haps, not  to  be  wondered  at,  for  it  was 
only  quite  natural  that  the  free  lalwurer, 
if  he  should  arrive  by  chance  or  by  mis- 
take on  a  plantation  which  had  these  un- 
healthv  conditions  attached  to  it,  should 
at  once,  not  being  bound  to  any  extent, 
free  himself,  and,  as  soon  as  his  short 
contract  was  out,  return  to  his  native 
land.  But  that  was  not  so  with  the  con- 
tract coolie.  He  was  bound  to  carry  out 
his  five  years,  and  to  undergo  all  the 
risks  which  the  unhealthy  conditions  of 
the  estate  exposed  him  to.  The  mortality, 
therefore,  amongst  the  labourers  on  those 
estates  which  were  worked  under  the 
Acts  was  verv  considerable  indeed.  In 
some  isolated  estates  of  a  very  unhealthy 

I  character  the  death  rate  amounted  to  as 
much  as  500  per  mile.  Of  course,  ad- 
mitted those  were  very  exceptional  cases, 
but  yet  the  average  of  the  estates  which 
were  healthy  and  which  were  worked  by 
non-Act  labourers  was  much  l>elow  the 
mortality    of    those    estates  which  were 

!  worked    bv    those    who    were    contract 

'  labourers.  The  chief  things  that  they  suf- 
fered from  were,  of  course,  the  unhealthy 

'  situation  of   the  estate,  poor  food,  and 
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over-work.  It  was  true  that  by  Section 
115  of  the  Act  of  1882  these  coolies,  or 
contract  labourers,  and  the  estates  on 
which  thej  laboured  were  supposed  to  be 
subject  to  the  inspection  of  a  Government 
Inspector.  But  he  was  sorry  to  say.  that 
the  Government  Inspector  had  a  very 
large  amount  of  ground  to  cover,  and  very 
often  he  was  only  able,  perhaps,  to 
appear  on  the  estate  once  a  year ;  and, 
therefore,  the  moment  his  back  was 
turned,  it  was  very  possible  for  the 
planter  to  make  exacting  demands 
for  labour  upon  the  coolie.  But  he 
would  have  scarcely  ventured  to  refer  to 
this  subject  were  it  not  that  a  very 
recent  case  had  occurred  in  Assam,  which 
showed  the  dangers  which  the  coolie  ran 
and  the  hardships  which  he  was  bound 
to  endure  at  the  present  day.  He 
referred  to  the  case  of  Mr.  Murray, 
and  he  would  like  to  draw  the  attention 
of  Members  of  the  House  to  the  judg- 
ment of  Justices  Prinseps  and  Trevelyan, 
the  latter  of  whom,  he  believed,  was  a 
relative  of  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  who 
held  the  Office  of  Secretary  for  Scotland 
in  Her  Majesty's  Government.  Mr. 
Murray  had  appealed  against  the  decision 
of  the  Deputy  Commissioner  of  Jalpaiguri, 
who  had  convicted  him  under  Sections 
341  and  342  (wrongful  confinement)  of 
the  Indian  Penal  Code,  sentencing  him  to 
one  mouth's  simple  imprisonment,  and  a 
fine  of  Rs.oOO ;  and  the  Judges,  in 
upholding  the  conviction,  remarked — 

**  That  the  evidence  showed  that  particularly 
the  coolies  employed  on  this  tea-gartlen  were 
always  in  a  state  of  durance  ;  when  oft  work 
they  were  kept  within  a  guarded  enclosure,  and 
even  when  they  were  at  work  on  the  tea-garden 
they  were  watched  by  guards ;  that  the  manager 
dealt  with  his  labourers  in  such  a  manner  as 
completely  to  deprive  them  of  any  freedom  of 
action,  and  thus  practically  reduce  them  for  the 
term  of  their  engagements  to  a  state  of  slavery ; 
that  Mr.  Murray  had  the  assistance  of  the 
police,  and  that  the  circumstances  of  this  case 
went  to  show  the  necessity  for  efficient  inspec- 
tion of  the  gardens." 

He  had  no  doubt  they  would  hear  that 
the  very  fact  that  Mr.  Murray  was 
brought  up  and  convicted  for  a  mouth 
showed  that  the  inspection  in  Assam  was 
very  complete ;  hut  when  they  read  the 
judgment  of  the  Justices  through  it  be- 
came evident  that  the  malpractices  on 
the  estate  of  Mr.  Murray  were  of  long 
continuation,  and  it  was  that  which  caused 
him  to  be  brought  up  and  to  receive 
judgment.      The   papers   of   India    had 


teemed  with  cases  of  children  who  had 
been  cajoled  away  —  sometimes  girls 
under  the  promise  of  marriage,  and  some- 
times the  elder  sons  of  widows  had  been 
cajoled  By  coolie  recruiters  to  leave  their 
homes,  and  take  service  under  these  con- 
tracts in  Assam.  The  fact  was  that 
these  Acts  were  absolutely  unnecessary. 
There  was  no  necessity  why  both  these 
Acts,  or,  at  any  rate,  the  penal  portions 
of  them,  should  not  be  swept  awav. 
The  Deputy  Commissioner  of  Kamrup 
said  that  the  Act  of  1882  was  no  longer 
wanted  in  his  district — 

"As  only  11  gardens  had  availed  themselves 
of  its  provisions,  the  improved  communication 
rendering  access  to  Bengal  a  matter  of  only 
two  or  three  days*  journey." 

The  Deputy  Commissioner  pf  Nowgong 

said  that — 

"  The  Act  is  not  unpopular  in  his  district ; 
that  the  majority  of  ganlens  work  outside  it ; 
and  that  the  repeal  of  the  Act  would  affect 
only  a  few  unpopular  gardens,  which  would 
then  have  to  spend  more  money  to  get  coolies 
to  go  to  them  ;  " 

for,  of  course,  the  effect  of  the  Act  was  to 
supply  the  proprietors  of  unhealthy 
estates  with  coolies  who  would  other- 
wise probably  demand  a  higher  price  or 
wage  for  the  conditions  under  which 
they  worked  and  for  the  risks  they  ran, 
or  they  would  have  to  go  to  other  estates. 
He  believed  it  was  the  duty  of  the 
Government  and  of  the  English  nation 
to  insist  upon  the  employment  of  free 
labour  and  cheap  labour  without 
any  injustice  being  perpetrated  either 
in  India  or  in  Queensland.  He 
thought,  then,  they  could  ask  the  Go- 
vernment to  do  all  that  was  in  their 
power  to  influence  the  Indian  Commis- 
sion and  a  very  powerful  body  of  culti- 
vated opinion  in  this  direction.  He  was 
afraid  that  would  not  meet  with  the  ap- 
proval of  the  hon.  Gentleman  who  :?poke 
last,  who  seemed  to  think  any  Commis- 
sion of  Indians  was  highly  reprehensible, 
and  who  had  read  to  them  some  old 
wives'  tales  and  selections  from  the  low- 
class  journals  in  India,  which  could  be 
easily  matched  in  sane  England  at  the 
present  time,  if  they  liked  to  take  some 
low-class  journals  in  London,  and  make 
excerpts  from  them  which  bear  on  the 
present  Government,  and  even  on  many 
other  subjects.  He  did  not  think  that 
such  extracts  should  have  the  slightest 
weight  with  that  House,  unless  they 
came  from  some  very  responsible  authft* 
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rity.     There  was  sDOther  matter  to  which 
he  wished  to  call   the  attention  of  the 
Under   Secretary   of    State    for    India. 
That  was  the  question  of  the  combina- 
tion of  the  Executive  and  the  Judicial 
Courts  and  work  in  India.      In  Ireland 
they  had  often  seen  many  drawbacks  of 
the   government   of   one   nation    by    an 
alien  nation,  or  of  a  different  nation  ;  they 
had   seen    there    the    ill-effects    of   the 
Executive  and  Judicial  functions  being 
combined  in  one  and  the  same  man.     It 
was  impossible  for  a  man  to  set  up  com- 
partments in  his  mind,  and  for  him,  when 
he  was  on  the  Bench,  to  use  onlv  one 
special    compartment   of   his  brain,   and 
when  he  was  acting  as  a  police  officer  to 
use   another   compartment   of  his  mind. 
The   fact    was   that,  where   you    had  a 
combination  of  this  character,  either  the 
police  officer  must  be  lax  or  the  Judge 
must  be  prejudiced.    It  might  be  thought 
necessary  to    bring  such    a   proposition 
home,  but  the  recent  case  of  the  Rajah 
of  Marinasingh  and   the  conduct  of  Mr. 
Phillips,  which  had  been  brought  before 
that  House  on  several    occasions,  drew 
attention  to  the  condition  of  things  aris- 
ing from  such    a   combination  in  India, 
and  he  thought  he  could  say  that  they 
pointed  the  moral  and  adorned  the  tale. 
The  Kajah  whom  he  had  just  mentioned 
was,  unfortunately,  under  the  jurisdiction 
of  Mr.  Phillips.      The  Rajah  was  much 
esteemed  in  his  own   countrv  and  in  his 
own     district,     and     had     given     most 
munificent   gifts    to    all    charitable    and 
public  matters.      He  had  been  publicly 
thanked     by    more     than     one     official 
on    leaving    the     government    of   their 
districts,  and  he  was  a  man    who    was 
a  thoroughly    estimable     and     splendid 
citizen,    and  one  whom  he  should  have 
thought    it    would    have    been    the    last 
desire  of  anvone  to  insult.     He   would 
not   weary   the  House  with  a  recapitula- 
tion of  the  full  details  of  the  case,  which 
bad  been  discussed  in  another  place,  but 
he  would  state  the  main  facts  briefly.     It 
appeared  that  while  the  Rajah  was  build- 
ing   his    new    palace  he,  unfortunately, 
interfered  with  one  of  the  drains  of  his 
neighbours.     The  Rajah  was  not  at  home 
at  the   time,    but  Mr.   Phillips  gave  in- 
structions to  his  subordinate  Magistrate 
to   summon   the  Rajah  before  the  Court. 
Directly   the  Rajah  heard  that  this  was 
taking  place,  as  he  was  a  man  of  honour 
and    did  not  wish  his  good  name  to  be 

Mr,  Schwann 


besmirched  at  all,  he  at  once  made  an 
offer  to  the  Municipality  that  be  would 
build  an  absolutely  new  drain  which  was 
to  cost  4,000  rupees,  and  he  forwarded 
his  cheque  for  4,000  rupees  to  show  his 
bon^ijides  in  the  matter  and  his  intention 
of  carrying  out  the  offer  he  had  made. 
When  the  action  came  on  Mr.  Phillips 
insisted  upon  the  Rajah  being  brought 
into  Couct,  and  upon  his  being  placed  in  the 
dock  beside  a  Mahommedan  of  low  caste. 
There  was  no  greater  insult  which  could  be 
offered  to  a  Hindoo  of  high  caste  than  to 
ask  him  to  come  into  near  connection  with 
a  Mahommedan  of  low  standing,  but  Mr. 
Phillips  insisted  upon  this  being  done; 
and  even  finallv  when  the  Mahommedan 
had  been  sentenced  and  the  subordinate 
Magistrate  asked  hnn  to  leave  the  dock 
the  Rajah  insisted  on  staying  where  he 
was,  because  he  felt  it  was  an  insult 
which  he  could  not  condone  in  any  way. 
But  while  the  trial  was  taking  place, 
what  did  Mr.  Phillips  do  but  send  some 
soldiers  and  policemen  and  actually  pulled 
down  the  walls  which  had  been  erected 
without  any  more  ado,  and  took  the  law 
entirely  into  his  own  hands.  That  he 
thoughtpointedthe  contention  that  it  was 
not  a  wise  thing  to  combine  the  Executive 
and  Judicial  attributes  of  office  in  one  man ; 
and  as  bearing  upon  the  point  he  would 
just  read  to  the  House  the  judgment,  or 
rather  the  remarks,  passed  by  Sir  Charles 
Elliott  on  this  case  on  the  31st  of 
December,  1892.     He  said — 

''III  respect  of  the  latter  question — whether* 
sound  fliscretion  was  exercised  or  not  — Sir 
Charles  Elliott  must  at  once  Miy  that  lie  con- 
siders that  the  [)rosecutiou  of  the  Rajah  need  not 
have  been  instituted.  Lookingtothe  position  ami 
status  of  the  Rajah  Rabadur  in  the  district,  to 
the  fact  that  the  Rajah  has  been  honoured  by 
the  Goverument,  and  lias  been  a  ^mat  bene* 
factor  of  the  town  of  Mymensingh,  it  was  the 
obvious  duty  of  the  Magistrate  of  the  district  to 
have  exhausted  every  means  in  his  j)ower  of 
amicably  settling  a  matter  of  such  a  nature  as 
the  obstruction  of  a  <lrain  before  resorting  to  the 
extreme  measure  of  prosecuting  the  Rajah  in  a 
Criminal  Court,  and  it  does  not  api)ear  that  he 
did  exhaust  all  such  amicable  measures, or  even 
accept  them  when  proffered.  Mr.  Phillips*  in- 
discretion was  aggravated  by  the  fact  that  he 
instituted  the  prosecution  of  his  own  motion, 
without  consulting  any  medical  authority  or 
sanitary  expert,  and  without  complaint  haTing 
been  made  to  him  that  the  filling  up  of  the 
drain  had  caused  a  nuisance.  His  subsequent 
proce<iure  was  not  less  unwise.  After  the  pro* 
secution  had  been  instituted,  but  before  prooe» 
had  been  taken  in  Court,  the  Rajah  arrangei 
with  the  Municipality  to  construct  a  pucca  dniB 
to  carry  off  the  water  which  had  been  obstmctedr 
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*nd  Mtwllr  depoeitod  IfiOO  mpew  with  the 
dutinnuiforthlBpaTpOBe.  The  Hanldul  Com- 
mlnloiien,  Id  meetiag,  then  thanked  the  Rajab 
for  hJs  action.  Mr.  Phillips  did  not,  howerer, 
wlthdimw  from  the  uroeecutloo,  but  recorded  an 
order  that  he  would  do  bo  if  the  Rajah  would 
knock  down  the  wall  which  obstructed  the 
dnduage,  reopen  the  ob«tritcted  ciraio  all  along 
the  bye-lane,  artd  then  build  the  pncca  drain 
Above  referred  to.  Uorcover,  after  the  proee- 
cutlon  had  commenceil,  although  the  counsel 
for  the  Rajah  proposed  Ui  make  a  temporarj 
drain  within  a  week  lo  carry  off  the  water,  and 
then  to  complete  a  pucca  drain  according  to 
u)7  plan  which  miKht  be  approved,  and  at- 
thongh  it  appeata  that  the  Chairman  of  the 
Hnnicipalitv  wa<  prepared  to  accept  thia  pn>> 
poeal,  Mr.  Fhillipa  rejected  it  at  once,  and  on 
the  same  daj,  while  the  prosecution  was  still 
pending,  cansed  an  opening  to  be  made  in  the 
obttracting  wall,  and  rc-excarated  and  restored 
the  bye-lane  drain.  It  appear*  to  the  Lieute- 
nant Governor  that  throughout  alt  these  pro- 
oeediDgs  the  action  of  Hr.  Phillipe  was  inde- 
fensible, and  characterised  by  a  regrettable 
want  of  that  diicrction,  suavity,  and  common 
•enie  which  the  Government  has  a  right  to 
expect  from  a  District  Magistrate  of  bin  czpe. 
rjence  aiid  standing  in  the  Serrice." 
Mr.  PhillipB  waa  severely  reprimsnded. 
and  flince  then  be  had  bcea  removed  from 
Mf  menaingli ;  but  he  had  becti  removed 
to  «  district  which  was  far  more  agree- 
able and  pleasant,  though  he  believed  ho 
waa  receiving  a  eliglitly  reduced  ealBr]*. 
The  question  of  tho  principle  of  whether 
Judicial  and  Exeuutive  fuuctioua  in  India 
ought  to  he  divided  was  pretty  well 
settled  at  a  verj  early  stage — namely,  in 
IB60,  shortly  after  the  tranafer  of  the 
gOTernment  of  ludia  from  the  Eaat  India 
Company  to  our  own  Government.  Oue 
of  the  principal  enactmenta  of  the  Com' 
mission  of   I860  was  set  forth  in  these 
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work  of  detecting  or  preventing 
roRt  entirely  with  the  iiolice,  anil  was  not  to  be 
interfered  with  by  those  who  were  to  sit  in 
judgment  on  the  crimiDal." 
Now,  fortunately,  they  had  had  an  ex- 
pressioD  of  opinion  in  another  place.  They 
bad  the  opinion  of  Lord  Kimberley  and 
Lord  Cross,  who  both  admitted  very 
fully  the  correctoess  of  tlio  principle,  and 
the  only  question  was  whether  it  could 
be  carried  out.  He  believed  the  House 
would  agree  with  him  that  it  was  a  ques- 
tion which  ought  to  be  brought  home 
very  fully  to  the  Government,  and  that 
they  ooght  to  take  means,  if  possible, 
to  introduce  the  principle  into  India.  The 
objections  to  it,  of  course,  were  as  to  the 


District  Magistrates,  and  the  qaestion 
was  where  they  were  to  get  the  officers 
from.  The  plan  which  had  been 
suggested  was  to  practically  divide  the 
offices  in  each  district  between  a  district 
officer  and  a  Judge.  He  would  add 
to  what  he  had  said  that,  according  to 
the  suggestions  made  in  1884  to  Lord 
Ripon  by  Mr.  Richard  Gongh,  this  was 
an  elaboration  of  that  proposal.  The 
Under  Secretary  of  State  for  India  had 
given  this  matter  his  attention.  It 
would  cause  do  additional  cost  by  the 
re-arrangement.  The  places  of  collectors 
could  easily  be  taken  by  professional 
Excise  officers  who  were  now  specially 
occupied  in  collecting  the  Excise  alone. 
He  regretted,  in  the  Indian  Councils  Act, 
that  they  had  not  seen  auy  enlargement  of 
the  representative  principle  in  India;  but, 
at  the  same  time,  they  were  grateful  to 
the  Indian  Government  and  to  the  Home 
Government  for  the  advantage  which 
at  present  exieted  in  having  in  the  Legis- 
lative Coancils  Indian  gentlemen  who 
were  able  to  express  exactly  the  wishes 
and  aspirations  of  their  own  people.  He 
trusted  the  way  miglit  be  found  to  get 
more  of  this  native  advice,  and  to  in- 
crease the  loyalty  and  advantages  to  be 
gained  by  the  presence  of  those  gentle- 
men iu  the  various  Legislative  Councils. 
He  hoped  the  Government  would  be  led 
to  increasetheiraumbers,aad  possibly,  in 
the  near  future,  to  give  a  more  thoroughly 
representative  system  to  the  Indian 
people. 
•The  under  SECRETARY  or 
STATE  FOB  INDIA  (Mr.  G.  RtrssELL, 
North  Beds.)  :  Having  regard  to  the 
fact  that  we  have  now  been  discussing 
Indian  problems  since  the  commencement 
of  Public  Business  to-day,  and  that  the 
whole  of  the  fiuaacial  business  of  the 
year  has  to  he  considered  this  evening,  I 
hope  I  may  be  permitted  to  make  a  few 
observations  in  respect  of,  and  iu  reply  to, 
the  speeches  which  have  been  already 
delivered.  I  will  deal  with  the  speeches 
in  the  inverse  order  to  that  in  which  they 
were  delivered.  I  should  like  to  asso- 
ciate myself  with  the  remarks  of  the 
last  speaker,  and  express  regret  that 
we  have  lost  already  the  eminent  ser- 
vices of  Sir  Henry  Norman,  whom 
we  had  hoped  to  see  placed  in  the 
greatest  of  all  positions  of  responsibility 
and  power  under  the  British  Crows,  In 
associating  myself    with  these  remarks. 
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I   will   say   that   Sir   Hepry   Norman^s 
withdrawal  from  that  great  trust  is  uot, 
as  has  beeu  foolishly  reported  in  various 
soctious  of  the  Press,  due   to   any  dis- 
agreement or  difficulty  with  any  of  his 
colleagues  or  the  Government  at  home, 
but  is  simply  and  solely  due  to  the  per- 
sonal reasons  which  have  been  assigned 
in  the  newspapers  published  to-day.     I 
pass  now  to  two  points  which  my  hon. 
Friend  the  Member  for  Manchester  (Mr. 
Schwann)  made  ;  and  first  with  regard  to 
the  simultaneous  examinations.    I  would 
lay  stress  upon  this  point,  as  it  was  the 
point  to  which  the  hon.  Member  for  Edin- 
burgh (Mr.  Paul)  wished   to  call  atten- 
tion.    It  mav  be  in  the  recollection  of 
the  House  that  in  my  official   capacity 
it  was  my  duty,  earlier  in  the  Session, 
to   oppose   a    Resolution    in    favour   of 
simultaneous     examinations ;     but     the 
House   of  Commons  thought  differently 
from  the  Government.     That  once  done, 
I    need    hardly    say    that   there    is    no 
disposition   on   the   part   of   the    Secre- 
tary  of    State   for   India   or   myself   to 
attempt  to  thwart  or  defeat  the  effect  of 
the   vote  of  the  House  of  Commons  on 
that  Resolution.     We  have  consulted  the 
Government  of  India  :    we  have  asked 
them  as  to  the  way  in  which  the  Resolu- 
tion of  the  House  can  best  be  carried  out. 
It  is  a  matter  too  important  to  be  carried 
out  without  the   advice  of    the   Indian 
Government,  and   it    is   at   present   im- 
possible to  state  explicitly  what  will  be 
done.      As   to   the    coolies   in    the   tea 
gardens  of  Assam  and  contract  labour, 
the  decision  of  the  Secretary  of    State 
has  not  been  actually  given  ;  but  when 
the  House  meets  in  November  I  think  I 
shall  be  in  a  position  to  lay  the  whole  of 
the  Correspondence  on  the  Table.    I  may 
say  now  that  the  Secretary  of  State  will 
instruct   the   Indian    Government    in    a 
sense  favourable  to   the  coolies,  and  in 
a  sense  pointing  to  the  ultimate  extinc- 
tion  of   contract  labour.      With  regard 
to  the  union  of  Judicial  and  Executive 
functions  in  India,  there  we  are  at  one 
with  the  hon.  Member  for  Manchester 
(Mr.  Schwann).     As  at  present  advised, 
I   am   not   acquainted   with  any  reason 
against  separating  the  two  functions  ex- 
cept that  of  expense.     My  hon.  Friend 
said    that     the    word     "retrenchment" 
is  not   pleasant,  but   it   is  a  great  deal 
pleasauter    than    "  bankruptcy "  ;     and, 
as    we    have    always    been    threatened 
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with    bankruptcy    in    India,   it    is    not 
the  moment  to   increase  public   expen- 
diture or  public  charges.      I  now  come 
to     the    speeches    delivered    earlier    in 
the  evening,  and  I  take  leave   to  group 
together  the  speeches  of  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber for  Camberwell   (Mr.  Bayley),  the 
hon.  Member  for  Finsbury  (Mr.  Naoroji), 
and  the  hon.  Member  for  Banffshire  (Sir 
W.    Wedderburn),   as  being   practically 
speeches  tending  to  one  and   the  same 
end.      I   desire,  in  the  fullest  way,   to 
associate  myself  with  the  expressions  of 
cordiality  and  respect  which  have  been 
accorded  to  the  hon.  Member  for  Finsbury 
(Mr.   Naoroji)   from    all    parts    of    the 
House.     He  has   fought  what   has   ap- 
peared at   times  to  be  a   single-handed 
fight    with    singular     gallantry.       The 
speeches  of   these    three  hon.   Members 
were  all  based  upon  the  hypothesis  that 
the  poverty  of  India  is  not  only  great, 
but   is   increasing.     I   will   not   spoil   a 
good  cause  by  exaggeration,  and  I  am 
not   going   to    say   that    the   pecuniary 
position    of   India    is    altogether    satis- 
factory.    We  can  hardly  say  our  fellow- 
creatures  are   as   well    off  as   we   could 
wish  to  see  them,   when   we  note  that 
the   occurrence   of  a  single  bad  season 
reduces  them  to  a  state  in  which  there  is 
a  terrible  mortality.     But  I  am  bound  to 
part  company  with  hon.  Members  when 
they  speak  of  the  poverty  of  India  as  an 
increasing  poverty.     I   have   here  actual 
masses  of  statistics  upon  this  point,  and, 
so  far  as  it  is  possible  to  judge,  the  con- 
dition of  the  poorest  classes  in  India  is 
better  than  it  was  10  years  ago.  And  this 
is  true  even  of  the  districts  which  have 
been  most  desolated  by  famine.     There 
is  more  irrigation,  the  natives  cultivate 
more    land,    build     better    houses,    and 
furnish    them    better.      They    seem    to 
have  more   meat   and    more   salt ;    they 
travel  a  great  deal  more  than  they  did  ; 
and  they  enjoy  much    greater  facilities 
than  formerly  of  procm-ing  medical  and 
surgical   assistance   in   times   of   illness. 
That,  so  far  as  it  goes,  applies  to  the 
mass   of    the   cultivators    of    the    land, 
and   I   consider   it   a   satisfactory    view 
of    the     state    of    India.      Of     course, 
it     is     not     wholly     satisfactory ;     one 
would    wish    to    see    greater    advances 
in  these  directions,  but  it  is  a  contradic- 
tion to  those  who  contend  that  India  is 
going   from   bad    to   worse.      The   hon. 
Member   for  Banffshire  (Sir    W.  Wed- 
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derburn)  referred  ia  rather  animated 
language  to  the  Service  of  which  he 
was  once  an  ornament,  and  I  think  I 
may,  with  prudence,  leave  him  to  settle 
matters  with  the  hon.  Member  for 
Hacknej  (Sir  A.  Scoble). 

Sir  W.  WEDDERBURN:  I 
specially  stated  that  I  made  no  objec- 
tion to  individuals.  I  objected  to  the 
system,  but  I  complimented  the  Service 
on  the  way  in  which  it  had  performed 
its  duty. 

•Mr.  G.  RUSSELL :  If  I  have  mis- 
represented my  hon.  Friend  I  am  ex- 
tremely sorry,  and  I  will  only  add 
that  what  he  has  to  say  in  derogation 
of  the  Public  Service  in  India  can  best 
be  met  by  the  hon.  Member  oppo- 
site. My  hon.  Friend  the  Member  for 
Banffshire  (Sir  W.  Wedderburu)  spoke 
with  some  contempt  of  the  practice  of 
the  India  Office  with  respect  to  Memo- 
rials and  appeals  from  India.  He  said 
it  was  a  common  thing  at  the  India 
Office  for  it  to  be  said  that  the  Secretary 
of  State  saw  no  necessity  to  interfere. 
I  admit  that  that  form  of  answer  has 
sometimes  escaped  my  lips,  but  it  was 
not  lightly  uttered.  Every  case  is 
simply  investigated  at  the  India  Office 
on  its  merits,  and  the  decision  which  is 
arrived  at  is  based  on  a  careful  consi- 
deration of  the  facts.  Even  I  have  been 
instrumental  in  saving  the  life  of  one  of 
our  fellow-subjects  in  India  since  I  have 
been  at  the  India  Office,  and  the  inte- 
rests of  the  native  population  of  India 
are  constantly  brought  under  the  view  of 
the  Secretary  of  State,  and  as  constantly 
receive  his  thorough  and  careful  atten- 
tion. Now  I  come  to  the  main  object 
of  this  discussion — the  appointment  of  a 
Royal  Commission  to  inquire  into  the 
financial  condition  of  India.  I  agree 
with  my  hon.  Friend  the  Member  for 
Peterborough  (Mr.  A.  C.  Morton)  in  the 
extremely  racy  remarks  he  made  in 
regard  to  getting  up  Royal  Commissions. 
Roy al  Commissions  are  all  very  well  when 
the  scope  of  inquiry  is  strictly  limited, 
and  when  there  is  genuine  ignorance  of 
the  facts.  But  often  they  are  used  merely 
for  dilatory  purposes.  In  the  year  1871, 
a  Committee  of  this  House  was  appointed 
to  consider  the  pecuniary  affairs  of  India, 
and  it  sat  for  four  Sessions.  It  asked 
30,000  questions,  and  received  consider- 
ably more  than  30,000  answers,  because 
some  of  the  questions  were  answered  more 


than  once.  At  the  end  of  the  four  years 
that  Committee  reported  something  like 
this — **  The  question  which  is  referred  to 
your  Committee  is  beset  with  difficulties. 
Your  Committee  can  make  no  practical 
recommendation,  but  only  express  a  hope 
that  the  Government  will  find  means  of 
reconciling  views  altogether  divergent." 
The  one  practical  recommendation  which 
they  did  make  was  this — "No  financial 
arrangement  in  England  can  hope  to  be 
satisfactory  to  India  until  and  unless 
the  Indian  Budget  is  presented  in 
the  first  three  weeks  in  every  Session." 
That  was  the  one  practical  admonition 
which  that  Committee  gave,  and  my  hon. 
Friends  know  how  loyally  that  recom- 
mendation  has  been  acted  upon  by  suc- 
cessive Governments.  No,  Sir  ;  we  are 
not  able  to  consent  to  the  appointment  of 
the  Royal  Commission.  We  are  abso- 
lutely willing  to  inquire,  with  the  means 
already  at  our  disposal,  into  any  griev- 
ance, any  question  of  overcharge  or 
extravagance,  misuse  of  public  moneys, 
or  undue  burden^  for  which  a  prima 
Jacie  case  can  be  made  out,  either  here  or 
in  India.  We  regard  the  appointment  of 
a  Committee  or  a  Commission  as  alto- 
gether too  vast  an  undertaking,  and  one 
that  is  not  likely  to  lead  to  a  practical 
result ;  and  I  cannot,  therefore,  consent 
to  the  appointment  of  either  a  Committee 
or  a  Commission. 

•Mr.  a.  C.  MORTON:  Will  the 
hon.  Gentleman  make  an  inquiry  into 
the  extravagant  expenditure  in  India,  and 
especially  the  home  charges  ? 

•Mr.  G.  RUSSELL:  I  think  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  would  con- 
cur with  me  in  saying  that  there  would 
be  no  unwillingness  on  our  part  to  enter, 
with  the  means  at  our  disposal,  into 
grievances  relating  to  the  finances  of 
India,  where  a  prima  facie  case  has  been 
made  out.  Something  has  been  said  in 
disparagement  of  the  Indian  Council, 
and  it  was  suggested  that  the  Indian 
Council  might  be  disestablished  with  a 
saving  to  the  purse  of  India.  I  have 
only  to  remind  the  House  that,  whatever 
the  merits  or  demerits  of  the  Indian 
Council  may  be,  it  has  one  great  and 
useful  function,  and  that  is  that  it  is 
an  absolute  check  upon  any  extrava- 
gant tendency  on  the  part  of  the 
Secretary  of  State.  In  anything  which 
concerns  charges  the  Indian  Council  has 
an  absolute  veto,  which  it  is  not  slow  to 
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exercise,  and,  so  far  at  least,  it  makes 
for  pecuniary  righteousness.  I  have 
said  all  I  have  to  say  on  the  various 
points  raised.  I  could,  of  course,  have 
entered  into  them  at  much  greater  length, 
but  the  time  is  not  suitable,  and  I  will 
reserve  anything  else  I  have  to  say  for 
my  more  detailed  discussion  on  the 
Budget. 

Sir  J.  GORST  (Cambridge  Uni- 
versity)  :  Before  the  House  goes  into 
Committee  on  the  Statement  of  the  hon. 
Member,  I  hope  they  will  allow  me  to 
make  a  few  observations  on  this  great 
and  long-  threatened  attack  upon 
the  Government  of  India,  and  the 
observations  I  have  to  make  need  only 
be  few,  because  every  point  brought  for- 
ward by  the  hon.  Baronet  the  Member  for 
Banffshire  (Sir  W.  Wedderburn)  and  the 
hon.  Member  for  Finsbury  (Mr.  Naoroji) 
was  answered,  point  by  point,  by  the 
hon.  and  gallant  Member  for  Oxfordshire 
(Sir  G.  Chesney)  and  the  hon.  and 
learned  Gentleman  the  Member  for 
Hackney  (Sir  A.  Scoble)  ;  but  I  should 
especially  like — having  been  some  time 
in  official  connection  with  the  Govern- 
ment of  India — to  associate  myself  with 
the  remarks  made  by  the  learned  Mem- 
ber for  Hackney  respecting  the  honour, 
zeal,  and  integrity  of  the  Civil  servants 
in  India.  I  regret  the  hon.  Gentleman  the 
Under  Secretary  of  State  for  India  could 
not  also  have  associated  himself  with 
those  observations,  and  I  hope  that  a 
longer  experience  in  the  administration 
of  India  will  enable  him  to  do  so. 

•Mr.  G.  RUSSELL  :  I  was  hastening 
to  dissociate  myself  from  my  hon.  Friend 
the  Member  for  Banffshire,  when  he  ex- 
plained that  he  had  not  said  what  I 
thought  he  had  said. 

Sir  J.  GORST  :  I  am  pleased  to  see 
the  hon.  Gentleman  can  already  asso- 
ciate himself  with  the  very  just  obser- 
vations, not  beyond  the  merits  of  the 
case,  which  were  made  by  the  hon.  and 
learned  Member  for  Hackney.  Turning 
to  the  question  of  a  Commission,  it  is 
quite  evident  that  a  Commission  of  this 
kind  is  not  wanted  for  any  purpose  of 
information.  The  information  already 
laid  before  this  House  upon  the  subject 
of  India  is  ample  and  exhaustive,  and 
there  is  no  point  in  connection  with  the 
administration  of  the  affairs  of  India 
upon  which  this  House  asks  for  in- 
fonnation  upon  which  the  Government 
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of  India  is  not  always  able  and  willing 
to  furnish  the  most  exact  and  the  most 
exhaustive  details.     I   confess   I  was  a 
little  surprised  to  hear  the  Royal  Com- 
mission  so  energetically   denounced   by 
the  Under  Secretary  of  State.     I  should 
have  thought  that,  after  the  Commissions 
which  the  present  Government  have  set 
on  foot,  he  would  have  spoken  of  that 
institution  with  more  respect  than  the 
right  hon.  Baronet  the  Member  for  the 
Forest  of  Dean  and  myself  feel  for  Royal 
Commissions.     But  this  Motion  is  really 
made,  not  for  the  purpose  of  gaining  in- 
formation ;  it  is  made  with  the  idea  that 
the  appointment  of  a  Royal  Commission 
would  be  a  step  in  the  revolution  of  the 
Administration  of  India.    That  is  what  I 
want  to  bring  before  the  House.     I  am 
quite  sure  that  both  sides  of  the  House^ 
Members  of  the  Government  and  those 
who  sit  on  these  Benches — will  agree 
with  the  proposition  so  well  stated  by 
the  right  hon.  Baronet  the  Member  for  the 
Forest  of  Dean  (Sir  C.  W.  Dilke)— that  if 
there  is  to  be  any  fundamental  change 
made  in  the  system  by  which  India  is 
governed,  such  a  change  would  have  to 
be  proposed  by  the  responsible  Govern- 
ment of  the  day,  and  would  have  to  be 
submitted  to  the  House  by  them  on  their 
responsibility.     It  is  impossible  that  we 
should  allow  so  important  and  imperial 
a  question  as  the  administration  of  the 
greatest    of    our    Dependencies    to    be 
referred  to  the  chance  of  a  Royal  Com- 
mission, however  carefully  such  a  Com- 
mission  be  constituted.     I   will   not  go 
over   the   details,  because  time   is  very 
precious — I  will  not  go  into  any  question 
whether  any  case  has  been  made  out  for 
such  a  revolution  in  the  Government  of 
India.     I   was  very  much  surprised  at 
the  particular  instance  the  hon.  Baronet 
the    Member    for    Banffshire    (Sir   W. 
Wedderburn)   gave  in  the    interests  of 
the  ryots  or  the  cultivators  of  the  soil,  and 
he  said  that  their  position  was  the  direct 
consequence    of    the    European    official 
administration    of   the    country.     Now, 
there  I  would  venture  to  join  issue  most 
positively  with   the   hon.   Baronet.     In 
Oriental  countries  there  is  nothing  which 
protects   the  cultivator  of  the  soil  like 
the   intervention   of  European    officials. 
What  the  cultivator  of  the  soil  wants  is 
the  knowledge  that  the  rent  or  revenue 
exacted  from   him   shall   be    limited   in 
amount,  and  shall  not  be  increased  by 
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extortion  of  any  kind.  And  everybody 
who  has  had  experience  of  Oriental 
officials  knows  very  well  that  it  is  most 
difficult  to  protect  the  cultivator  of  the 
soil  from  extortions  and  exactions  of 
every  possible  kind.  It  is  when  the 
European  Government  ,  undertake  the 
administration  of  a  country  that  the 
cultivator  of  the  soil  becomes  certain  of 
the  enjoyment  of  the  fruits  of  his  labour, 
and  is  able  to  increase  in  worldly  pro- 
sperity. If  time  permitted,  I  could  point 
out  the  exact  state  of  things  which 
exists  in  Egypt;  and  the  extraordinary 
prosperity  which  even  at  this  moment  is 
the  lot  of  the  Egyptian  cultivator  of  the 
soil  is  directlv  due  to  the  intervention 
of  the  English  Authorities  by  whom 
his  rent  is  fixed,  and  under  whose  pro- 
tection he  is  well  aware  that  nothing 
more  than  his  rent  will  be  exacted  from 
him.  There  is  another  subject  lo  which  I 
mav  be  allowed  to  refer,  because  it  is  a 
matter  on  which  there  are  very  often 
questions  arising  in  this  House,  and  that 
is  the  Salt  Tax.  Now,  I  thiok  that  the 
hon.  Baronet  the  Member  for  Banffshire 
(Sir  W.  Wedderburn)  spoke  with  great 
exaggeration  when  he  said  that  the  Salt 
Tax  was  2,00J  times  as  great  as  the  cost 
of  production. 

SiK  VV.  WEDDERBURN:  Twenty 
Jtimes. 

Sir  J.  GORST  :  It  is,  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  on'y  12  times  ;  and,  indeed,  I  have 
extracted  figures  from  the  Moral  and 
Material  Progress  Report  of  1891^  from 
which  it  appears  that  the  selling  price  is 
six  times  the  cost.  What  I  want  to  say 
is  this — No  Government  has  ever 
denied  that  the  Salt  Tax  ought  in 
India  to  be  reduced  to  the  lowest  amount 
it  is  possible  to  reduce  it.  It  was  with 
the  greatest  reluctance  and  financial 
distress  that  the  Salt  Tax  was  slightly 
increased  a  few  years  ago.  But  when 
people  talk  about  the  <lreadful  burden 
this  tax  is  putting  on  the  country,  they 
ought  to  remember  that  the  tax  really 
only  amounts  to  7d.  or  8d.  a  head  of  the 
population  in  the  year.  That  is  what 
this  terrific  burden  amounts  to  in  the 
year.  And  there  is  another  point  which 
ought  to  V>e  remembered  when  the 
Government  of  India  is  being  denounced 
for  this  Salt  Tax,  and  that  is  that  owing 
to  the  improvement  in  the  communica- 
tion the  price  of  salt  (tax  and  all)  has 
been  greatly  reduced  in   a  great,  many 
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parts  of  India  during  the  last  40  or  50 
years.  Since  this  country  undertook,  in 
1858,  the  direct  government  of  India,  over 
immense  districts  of  India  the  cheapen- 
ing of  salt  by  the  improvement  of  com- 
munication has  been  so  great  that  it  has 
actually  sold  to  the  natives  at  a  much 
lower  price  than  it  was  sold  before  we 
undertook  the  government  of  the  country. 
There  is  just  one  other  point  I  should 
like  to  notice,  and  that  is  the  necessity  of 
protecting  the  Revenue  of  India  in  its 
relations  with  this  Imperial  Parliament. 
I  have  had  the  honour  in  former  days  of 
holding  two  official  positions.  At  one 
time  I  had  the  honour  to  hold  the  Office  of 
Under  Secretary  of  State  for  India,  and  at 
another  the  position  of  Secretary  to  the 
Treasury  ;  therefore,  I  could  see  both 
sides  of  the  question,  an  I  I  am  quite  sure 
I  can  appeal  to  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  to  say  whether,  in  reference  to 
the  necessary  negotiations  which  have  to 
go  on  between  the  Imperial  Treasury  and 
the  Indian  Treasurv  as  to  the  cost  which 
each  ought  to  bear  in  any  joint  matter, 
the  Council  of  India  is  not  an  extremelv 
valuable  body  for  protecting  Indian 
interests.  It  not  only  checks  the 
extravagance,  or  the  intended  extrava- 
gance, of  the  Secretary  of  State ; 
but  it  is  also  a  fact  that  not  a  single 
rupee  of  the  Revenue  of  India  can  be 
spent  without  the  consent  of  the  Council 
of  India  ;  they  have  the  most  absolute 
control  over  the  whole  of  the  Revenue  of 
India.  When  I  heard  the  right  hon. 
Baronet  the  Member  for  the  Forest  of  Dean 
(Sir  C.  W.  Dilke)  speak  of  the  desirability 
of  abolishing  the  Council  altogether,  I 
could  not  help  thinking  to  myself  ho^' 
helpless  the  Secretary  of  State  would  be 
in  anv  contest  with  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer,  if  he  were  not  supportiul  by 
an  independent  body  of  that  kind,  which 
was  able  to  control  the  whole  of  the 
finance  of  the  country.  In  Jiny  j)roject 
which  is  made  for  the  alteration  of  the 
whole  arrangements  for  the  government 
of  India,  if  vou  abolish  the  Council  of  the 
Secretary  of  State  I  am  sure  you  will 
have  to  invent  some  other  body,  indepen- 
dent of  Parliament  and  the  Government, 
to  whom  you  will  be  able  to  trust  for  this 
check  over  the  expenditure  of  the  Chan 
eel  lor  of  the  Exchequer.  I  do  not  want 
to  accuse  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exche- 
quer or  the  right  hon.  Member  for  the 
St.   George's    Division    (Mr.    Goschen) 
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of  rapacity,  but  it  is  undoubted  that  botii 
of  them,  in  their  duty  to  the  British  tax- 
payer, have  to  look  carefully,  to  see  that 
the  Euglish  taxpayer  gets  justice  iu  auy 
of  these  questions.  In  the  same  way,  it 
is  absolutely  essential  that  there  should 
be  some  perfectly  independent  body, 
which  is  not  controlled  by  Parliament  or 
the  Government  of  the  country,  which 
fihould  protect  the  interests  of  the  Indian 
taxpayer.  There  has  been  an  instance 
this  Session  of  the  facility  with  which 
burdens  that  ought  to  be  thrown  upon  the 
Imperial  taxpayer  can  be  cast  upon  the 
Indian  taxpayer.  I  refer  to  the  expense 
of  the  Opium  Commission.  That  Com- 
mission has  been  appointed  in  accordance 
with  the  wishes  of  some  people  in  this 
•country,  and  no  native  in  India  wanted 
or  approved  it.  Yet  half  the  cost  of  the 
Commission  is  to  be  thrown  upon  the 
people  of  India.  This  shows  how  neces- 
sary it  is  that  India  should  have  somebody 
to  protect  her  linancial  interests  in  trans- 
actions in  which  this  country  is  con- 
cerned. The  attacks  that  have  been 
made  in  this  Debate  upon  the  Govern- 
ment of  India  have  proved  how  little 
ground  there  is  for  them.  Of  course,  no 
one  will  say  that  the  Government  of 
India  is  a  body  so  perfect  that  it  cannot 
be  improved  ;  but  these  wholesale  at- 
tacks and  charges,  these  attempts  to 
prove  that  our  administration  in  India  is 
something  of  which  this  country  ought  to 
be  ashamed,  are  of  no  utilitv  whatever. 
They  only  prove  the  unwisdom  of  those 
who  make  them.  I  do  not  think  that 
speeches  such  as  that  made  by  the  Mem- 
ber for  Bauflfshire  are  really  likely  in  any 
material  way  to  contribute  to  the  im- 
provement of  our  Indian  administration. 
The  CHANCELLOR  of  tue  EX- 
CHEQUER (Sir  W.  Uauoourt,  Derby): 
With  regard  to  this  preliminary  dis- 
cussion, I  think  my  hon.  Friend  the 
Under  Secretary  of  State  has  expressed 
the  views  of  the  Government,  so  that 
there  can  be  no  mistake  as  to  what  view 
the  Government  really  takes  on  this 
question.  The  right  hon.  Gentleman 
opposite  has  just  said — ^and  we  can  agree 
with  him — that  because  we  are  opposed 
to  an  inquiry  it  does  not  prove  that  we 
say  nothing  needs  reform  in  the  Indian 
administration,  whether  financial  or 
economical.  It  would  certainly  be  fatal 
to  the  system  of  Government  in  India 
were  wo  to  appoint  an  independent  Com- 
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mission.  Has  anybody  considered  what 
these  Commissions  are  ?  A  Commission 
with  such  a  vast  task  as  that  which  is 
imposed  would  not  be  able  to  accomplish 
anything  within  several  years.  What 
would  be  the  condition  of  the  Govern- 
ment of  India  during  the  course  of  these 
years,  when  the  Government  of  the 
Empire  was  put  upon  its  trial  ?  It  would 
lose  the  whole  of  its  authority,  and  would 
probably  reduce  the  whole  of  the  Indian 
people  to  a  state  of  discontent  and  chaos. 
If  it  be  true  what  has  been  said  to-night, 
then  all  I  can  say  is  that  the  foundations 
upon  which  the  statements  are  made  have 
been  of  the  most  slender  description  I 
have  ever  listened  to.  The  consequence 
would,  as  has  been  pointed  out,  lead  to 
disastrous  results.  The  Government  has 
no  desire  to  shirk  its  responsibility,  nor 
to  shuffle  so  great  a  tusk  as  this  on  to  an 
independent  Commission.  An  indepen- 
dent Commission,  as  I  understand  it, 
means  a  Commission  principally  composed 
of  gentlemen  who  are  not  especially 
responsible.  The  task  is  not  to  be  per- 
formed by  an  independent  Commission, 
but  by  the  responsible  Government  of  the 
Crown.  The  Government  of  the  Crown 
is  responsible  for  all  parts  of  the  Empire, 
and  probably  more  than  anything  respon- 
sible for  the  Empire  of  India.  If  it  be 
true  there  is  the  slightest  foundation  for 
such  sweeping  denunciation  of  our  Indian 
Government,  it  would  be  the  last  thing 
for  us  to  permit  referring  such  a  matter 
to  an  independent  Commission.  The 
duty  of  the  responsible  Government  of 
the  day  would  he  to  take  the  matter  in 
hand,  and  to  propose  a  complete  and  radical 
change  of  the  Government  of  India. 
That,  I  think,  is  a  sufficient  answer  to 
the  proposals  that  have  been  made  on  the 
subject  of  a  Commission.  Now,  as 
regards  grievances,  if  gentlemen  who 
bring  them  forward  are  desirous  of 
rendering  public  service,  they  are  doing 
so  by  ventilating  them  before  the  public 
The  statements  they  have  made  have 
been  asserted  on  the  one  hand  and 
refuted  on  the  other,  just  as  in  all  Debates. 
This  has  been  done  in  the  manner  in 
which  we  deal  with  our  own  Government. 
I  remember  Mr.  Disraeli  in  this  House 
saying,  when  there  was  a  Motion  to 
refer  the  Reform  Bill  to  a  Committee, 
that  he  was  not  prepared  to  refer  the 
British  Constitution  to  a  Select  Com- 
mittee.    I  think  that  remark  applies,  in 
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the  same  way,  to  the  Government  of  the  support  of  his  refusal  to  grant  this  Royal 

Empire   of   India.      It  has  to  be   dealt  Commission, 
with  on  the  responsibility  of  a  Govern- 

ment.  If  my  hon.  Friend  brings  forward  J¥^  SEYMOUR  KEAY  (Elgin  and 
specific  cases  and  abundant  proofs  of  ^^l'*")  *  ^  "^^^^^7  "»« .'<^  8*7  ^^»^  ^  .^^^ 
grievances  existing  in  India,  they  will  do  ^^^s ire  to  respond  to  the  appeal  which 
a  great  service  in  making  these  things  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  has 
public,  and  they  are  certain  to  be  ™/^t  ^  ^^  °^*  »"^®^^'  ^^  this  period 
redressed,  either  by  the  Government  of  ^t  \?®  evening,  or  at  this  period  of 
India  or  by  the  Government  of  the  Em-  '^®  Session,  to  detain  the  House  with  a 
pire.  I  am  not  going  to  rise  to  ^^fl^f  ^J  extremely  alarming  facts  with 
the  financial  fly  which  was  raised  by  ^^*^^  ^  ^^^  prepared  myself.  I  wdl 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  the  Member  "^^l^^y  make  one  remark,  which  is  that 
for  the  University  of  Cambridge.  There  ^  think  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
is  room,  no  doubt,  for  a  great  deal  to  be  »8  considerably  mistaken  as  to  the  object 
done  in  connection  with  the  Exchequer,  of  our  Motion.  We  do  not  dogmatise 
The  Government  of  India  is,  no  doubt,  ^?^  *  ^""yj  Commission  ;  the  chief  thing 
endeavouring  to  protect  its  interests.  I,  for  ^^*^  ^^  ^®«,\^®  to  do  is,  that  the  real 
one,  think  it  is  only  natural  that  a  Go-  «^^«  ^^  ^"*^^^'  *?  ground  down  with 
vernment  should  desire  to  see  the  Trea-  Poverty,  should  be  known,  and  not 
sury  expenses  reduced,  whilst,  on  the  °^^^®^y'  *«  the  Chancellor  of  the  Excho- 
other  hand,  it  is  perfectly  natural  that  ^"®'*  «®®"^s  to  think,  that  mere  casual  and 
the  Treasury  should  wish  to  see  the  petty  grievances  should  be  redressed.  lam 
Indian  expenses  reduced.  If  they  both  speaking  from  30  years'  personal  experi- 
operate  in  that  direction,  no  doubt,  they  ®"«®'  *"^  \  ^^«^  ^^  P^®»^  ."P^"  ^^f  ^^^8® 
will  render  great  service  to  the  interest  J^«,  necessity  for  an  inquiry.  However 
of  the  English  taxpayer.  These,  however,  ^^/gl^ly  ho".  Gentlemen  may  think  of 
are  matters  which  we  may  leave  to  fight  ^^®  qualities  of  the  Government  of  India 
out  for  themselves.  I  hope  that  the  House  or  |ts  officers,  supposing  we  adopt  to  the 
will  now  be  disposed  to  proceed  to  the  ^"^^  the  observations  of  hon.  Gentlemen 
real  business  of  the  evening,  and  allow  opposite  with  regard  to  the  excellence  of 
mv  hon.  Friend  the  Under  Secretarv  for  ^^^  Government,  yet  we  are  bound  to 
India  to  make  his  Financial  Statement.  take  into  consideration  the  fact  that  the 
Mr.  GOSCHEN  (St.  George's,  Han-  economic  condition  of  the  people  is 
over  Square)  :  I  was  quite  prepared  to  ««tting  much  worse  year  by  year,  and 
take  part  in  this  Debate,  but  I  can  say,  that  if  we  sit  quiet  the  Government  of 
not  only  for  myself,  but  also  on  behalf  ^"^'*'  excellent  though  it  may  be,  will 
of  another  hon.  Member  behind  me,  that  necessarily  fall  to  pieces  owing  to  the 
after  the  remarks  of  the  Chancellor  of  weight  of  its  enormous  cost, 
the  Exchequer  a  great  portion  of  the  •Mr.  EVERETT  (Suffolk,  Wood- 
observations  we  might  have  been  inclined  bridge)  :  I  intended  to  speak  with  regard 
to  make  may  now  be  made  in  Committee  to  the  changes  being  made  in  the  currency 
in  discussing  the  Statement  of  the  Under  of  India,  but  I  understand  that  I  shall 
Secretary.  I  had  intended  to  take  some  be  able  to  do  so  on  the  Budget, 
small  part  in  this  Debate,  for  we  have  r\  - 
heard  this  evening  some  very  excellent  Question  put,  and  agreed  to. 

speeches,   and   I    wish    to   congratulate  Considered  in  Committee, 

hon.  Members  who  have  taken   part   in  /t      l    r»         •        \ 

the  Debate.     The   speeches   have   been  (^°  the  Committee.) 

worthy  of  all  admiration,  and  the   House  •Mr.    G.   RUSSELL :    I    rise,  under 

may  congratulate  itself  on  the  accession  rather  dispiriting  circumstances,  to  open 

to    its    ranks   of   gentlemen    who    have  the  Indian  Budget  of  the  year.      The 

taken  a  high  position  in  the  Administra-  word  Budget  conveys  the  idea,  perhaps, 

tion  of  India.      I  think  the  preposterous  that  I  am  about  to  make  some  new  and 

suggestion  of  the  Commission  has  been  original  statement — to  make  some  finan- 

adequately  dealt  with  by  the  Chancellor  cial  revelation  to  the  public  with  which 

of  the  Exchequer,  and  I  may  frankly  say,  they  were  not  previously  acquainted.   In 

after  his  declaration  on  the  subject,  that  that  sense  the  word  is  a  misnomer,  con- 

I  think  nothing  more  need   be   said  in  sidering  that  the  main   outlines  ot  ^V^^ 
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Statemcut  I  am  about  to  make  were  made 
known  as  long  ago  as  March  last.     It  is 
also   a  dispiriting   circumstance    that    I 
should  have  to  address  the  Committee  on 
so  intricate  a  matter  on  the  last  night  of 
a  protracted  Session.     In  order  to  keep 
mj  statement  within  reasonable  limits,  I 
shall  be  obliged  to  confine  my  remarks  to 
the  more  salient  features  of  the  Budget, 
and    in   accordance  with  custom   I   am 
compelled  to  deal  with  the  figures  for  the 
last  three  years,  those  of   1891-2,  which 
are  closed  ;  of  1892-3,  a  revised  Estimate 
of  which  is  before  the  Committee  ;    and 
of  1893-4,  which  constitute  the  Budget 
proper.     In  dealing  with  the  figures  1 
shall  give  them  in  tens  of  rupees,  unless 
I  specifically   mention  them  in  pounds 
sterling.       The    formal   Resolution   for 
1893-4,  which  I  shall  place  in  the  hands 
of  the  Chairman,  and  which  is  techni- 
cally the  Resolution   of   the  night,  is  a 
mere  statement  of  facts.     The  figures  of 
my   predecessors   have   been  confirmed. 
The    surplus    has    been    improved    by 
Rx.l  13,435,   making   Rx.467,000   alto- 
gether.    When  I  come  to  1892-3   there 
are  some  unusual  variations.      The  net 
Revenue  has  increased  by  Rx.l, 89 1,600  ; 
the  net   Expenditure  by  Rx.3,120,100, 
and   the    anticipated    surplus   has    been 
turned  into  a  deficit  of  Rx. 1,081,900.  As 
to  the  increase  of  Revenue,  half  of  this  is 
due  to  opium.     For  three  years  the  crop 
was  a  partial  failure  ;  therefore  the  Go- 
vernment reduced  the  number  of  chests 
sold.     This  increased  the  price  ottered  : 
and  the  increased  price  during  the  official 
year    1892-3    made  an  improvement    of 
Rx. 331, 900.     There  is  also  less  expen- 
diture  in    production  ;     so   that,   though 
it    may    sound    paradoxical,    the    failure 
of    the    crop    led    to    a    total    gain    of 
Rx.97 1,600.     The  rest  of  the  improve- 
ment in   Revenue  is   matle  up   by  land, 
salt,  stamps,  Excise,  forests,    and    other 
minor  heads,  making  together  Rx. 920,000, 
which,  added  to  the  increase   on   opium, 
gives  an  increase  of  Rx.l, 891, 600  on  the 
estimated      Revenue.         Of    this     sum, 
Rx.4o  1,000  is  credited  to  the  Provincial 
Governments,  and  Rx.l, 440,600  to  the 
Imperial     Government.        Turning      to 
the    increase    of    Rx.3,120,100    in    net 
Expenditure,    I    should    state     that    a 
considerable  portion  is  only  a    forestal- 
ment  ot  charges  which  must  have  been 
incurred    sooner    or    later,    and    is    not 
reaJly  additional  expeudituie,     (1)  The 
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Government  of  India  converted  a  large 
amount  of  4^  per  cent.  Debt  into  Debt 
bearing  only   4  per  cent,  interest ;  but, 
while  this  effected  a  large   saving,  the 
dividend  on  the  4   per   cent.  Loan  fell 
due  at  an  earlier  date  than  that  on  the 
4^  per  cent.  Debt,  and  thus  payments  of 
interest  had  to  be  made  in  1892-3  to  the 
amount  of  Rx.l  14,700,  which  otherwise 
would  have  fallen  into  1893-4.     (2)  The 
Secretary  of  State  had  long  been  urged 
to    issue    furlough    pay    and     pensions 
monthly  instead  of  quarterly,  as  in  India^ 
and  in  English  payments   at   the  Pay- 
master GeneraPs  OfiBce  ;  but  the  change 
was  postponed  owing  to  the  heavy  im- 
mediate cost  involved.     In  1892,  how- 
ever, it  was  decided  to  alter  the  system 
to  monthly  payments,  and  the  result  was 
to  bring  into  the  charges  of  February  and 
March,  1893— that  is,  of  the  year  1892-3 
— a  payment  of  about  £300,000,  or  with 
exchange  Rx. 480,000,  which  otherwise 
would  have  been  made  in  April  or  May, 
1893— that  is,  in  the  year  1893-4.  (3)  The 
Expenditure  of  1892-3  was  enhanced  by 
the  settlement  of  the  accounts  with  the 
War    Office   under    Lord    Northbrook's 
Commission.       When    the    Budget    for 
1892-3  was  being  prepared  it  was  known 
that  the  final   award    was   coming,  and 
provision  was  made  in  the  revised  Esti- 
mates of  1891-2   for  the  probable  pay- 
ment.      In    fact,   the    award    was    not 
delivered  till  March  22,  when  there  was 
not  time  enough  left  to  make  the  neces- 
sary adjustment  before  April  ;  so  that  a 
payment  of  £175,000,  or,  including  ex- 
change,   Rx. 280,000,    fell    into     1892-3 
instead  of  1891-2,  as  had  been  expected. 
(4)  On  the  other  hand,  there  was  an  ex- 
ceptional receipt  of  Rx.81, 600  from  the 
Bengal-Assam  Railway  ;  and,  deducting 
this  from  the  three  exceptional  payments, 
the    Expenditure    of    1892-3     was    un- 
expectedly enhanced    by    Rx. 33,100   in 
India,      £475,000      in      England,     and 
Kx.285,()00  in  exchange,   or   altogether 
Rx.793,l(K).     I  must  next  speak  of  the 
fall    in   exchange.      In  the~  Budget   for 
1892-3  the  gold  value  of  the  rupee  was 
taken  at  Is.  4d.,  the  rate  in  force  when  the 
Estimates  were  under  consideration.    The 
rate   realised   on  the  drawings  in   1892-3 
was  just  below  Is.  3d.     On  the  net  ex- 
penditure in  England  this  fall  of  about 
Id.  in  the  rupee  enhances  the  exchange 
by  Rx.2,0oo,o00.      Adding   this  to  the 
sums  just  mentioned  as  exceptional  pay- 
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ments,    of     Rx.33,100     in     India     and 
£475,000    in  England,    there    is    a  total 
of  Rx.2,563,600  explained,  leaving  only 
Rx.o56,«500  to  be  dealt  with.     Of  this, 
Rx.464,400  occurs  in  the  military  expendi- 
ture, owing  to  special  expeditions,  trans- 
port, aid  the  higher  price  of  food,  and 
the  remainder  is  distributed  under  various 
heads.       I    now    approach    the    Budget 
proper— 1893-4.    In  1891-2  the  Govern- 
ment had  a  surplus  of  Rx. 467,000  ;    in 
1892-3  n  deficit  of  Rx.1,082,000  ;    and 
in  1893-4  the  Budget  shoe's  a  deficit  of 
Rx.  1,600,000.     The    gross    Revenue  is 
Rx. 90,000,000,    which    is    made   up   of 
Rx.29,500,000   from    Departmental    re- 
ceipts, and  Rx.60,o00,000  from  principal 
heads  of  revenue.    Against  this  must  be 
set  Rx.lO,400,00'J  cost  of  collection  and 
Rx.8 1 ,200,000  of  outlay,  which  gives  an 
Expenditure  of  Rx.9 1,600,000,    against 
Rx.90,000,000   of   Revenue,   showing  a 
deficit  of  Rx.  1,600,000.     The  principal 
heads  of  Revenue  bring  in  Rx. 60, 500,000, 
and  this  Revenue  has  gradually  increased 
during  10  years  by   Rx.8,500,000.     The 
Revenue     and    Expenditure    might    be 
analysed  as  -follows  : — Revenue. — Land, 
Rx.25,200,000  ;  opium,     Rx.7,300,000  ; 
salt,        Rx.8,600,000   ;    stamps,        &c., 
Rx.4,400,000  ;  Excise,      Rx.5,200,000  ; 
Provincial    rates,    Rx. 3,700,000  ;   minor 
sources,  Rx.6,1 00,000.      Expenditure. — 
Army,  Rx. 23,000,000  ;  railway  charges, 
Rx.2 1,500,000    ;      Civil       government, 
Rx.  14,500,000  ;    buildings     and    roads, 
Rx.6,1 00,000  ;     interest        on        Debt, 
Rx.4,100,000  ;  canals,      Rx.2,900,000  ; 
Post  Office  and  Telegraphs,  Rx.2,600,000; 
miscellaneous,       Rx.6,500,000  —  total, 
Rx.8 1,200,000.     Applying  these  figures 
to  the  Budget  for  1893-4,  as  expounded 
by  Sir  D.  Barbour  on  the  23rd  of  March 
last,  it  will  be  found  that  the  net  Revenue 
— i.e.,     the    principal    heads,    less    the 
charges  of  collection — was  Rx,50, 100,000 
and    the  net  Expenditure — i.e.,  the  ex- 
penditure, less  Departmental   receipts — 
Rx.5 1,700,000,     giving     a     deficit     of 
Rx.l, 600,000.     As  in  the  previous  year, 
nearly  the  whole  of  this,  or  Rx.l, 426,000, 
arose  imder  opium  and  exchange  ;  and  it 
is  necessary  to  enlarge  on  these  two  heads. 
As  regards  exchange,  only  one  exception 
will  l>e  seen  to  the  steady  fall  which  has 
lasted    for  20    years,    and   that   one    is 
very  suggestive.    In  1890  the  American 
Legislature  took  steps  which  led  to  a  very 
sudden  rise  in  the  value  of  silver  followed 


by  a  yet  greater  fall,  the  consequent 
variation  in  the  charge  for  exchange 
illustrating  in  a  very  pointed  manner  Sir 
David  Barbour's  remark  in  paragraph 
31  of  his  Financial  Statement — 

"  Our  financial  position  for  the  coming  year," 
he  said,  **  is  at  the  mercy  of  exchange,  and  of 
those  who  have  it  in  their  power  to  affect  in 
any  way  the  price  of  silver.  If  we  budget  for 
the  present deticit  of  Rx.l, 595, 100  and  exchange 
rises  Id.,  we  shall  have  a  surplus  ;  if  it  falls  Id., 
we  shall  have  a  deficit  of  more  than  three 
crores ;  if  we  impose  taxation  to  the  extent  of 
one-and  a  half  crores  of  rupees  a  turn  of  the 
wheel  may  require  us  to  impose  further  taxa- 
tion of  not  less  magnitude  ;  another  turn,  and 
we  may  find  that  no  taxation  at  all  was  re- 
quired." 

I  will  put  the  figures  before  the  Com- 
mittee   in    another    way.      In     1890-1, 
with    a     net     sterling    Expenditure     of 
£15,177,000,    the    net    charge    for   ex- 
change was  Rx.5,44y,000.  The  Expendi- 
ture  of    the    three    following    years    in 
England     had     been      rather      higher ; 
and  if  exchange  had  remained  at    18d. 
per  rupee   the   charge  on    that   account 
would,  in  the    aggregate    of    the    throe 
years,  have  been  higher  by  Rx.730,000. 
But,  according  to  the  Account  and  Esti- 
mates, the  actual  charge  for  exchange  in 
the      throe      years      was      higher     by 
Rx.  11, 649,000  — that    is     to    say,    the 
Government  of  India  had  in  those  three 
years  to  pay  very  nearly  11   crores  more 
than  if  exchange  had  not  fallen.      And 
now,  Sir,  I  must  approach  the  question  of 
currency,  which  I   do    with  much  mis- 
giving.      One  of  the  wisest  men  1  have 
ever  known   is  accustomed  to  say  that 
mankind   may   be   exhaustively   divided 
into    two    classes  :    those    who    do   not 
understand  currency,  and  admit  they  do 
not  ;  and  those  who  do  not  understand 
currency,  and   pretend    they    do.      This 
is     the    position     in    which     the    Go- 
vernment of  India  found    themselves  in 
1892 — the  exchange  value  of  the  rupee 
falling  3d.  in  two  years,  which,  at  the 
then  value,   implies  an  addition  of  two- 
and-a-half  crores  or  more  to  the  charge 
each    year  ;    a   strong   agitation   in    the 
United    States   for    the    repeal    of    the 
Sherman  Law,  which  would  throw  a  vast 
quantity  of  silver  on     the   market,  and 
heavy    imports  of  silver  into  India  for 
coinage — far,     apparently,    beyond    the 
requirements     of     trade ;     a    Monetary 
Conference  was  about  to  meet  at  Brussels, 
but  the  expectations  of  an  International 
Agreement  on  the  joint  use  of  ^old  c^isL 
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silver  in  currency  were  very  small,  and 
the  Government  of  India  felt  that  if 
they  waited  till  the  deliherations  of  that 
Conference  should  be  concluded  before 
taking  action  in  their  own  defence  they 
would  be  in  a  very  dangerous  condition. 
Accordingly,  they  proposed  that,  failing 
a  satisfactory  agreement  with  the 
United  States  or  other  nations,  the 
Indian  Mints  should  be  closed  to  the 
free  coinage  of  silver  for  the  public,  and 
that  arrangements  should  be  made  for 
the  introduction  of  a  gold  standard  into 
India.  Lord  Kimberley  referred  to  a 
Committee  over  which  Lord  Herschell 
presided,  and  which  included  prominent 
representatives  of  both  the  mono- 
metallic and  the  bimetallic  opinions,  the 
consideration  of  those  proposals  with 
the  view  of  their  advising  Her  Ma- 
jesty's Government  whether  they  should 
permit  the  Government  of  India  to 
carry  their  proposals  into  effect ;  and 
if  they  should  consider  that  there  was 
not  sufficient  ground  for  overruling  the 
Government  of  India,  but  that  modifica- 
tions in  their  scheme  might  be  desirable, 
of  offering  suggestions  accordingly.  In 
a  closely-reasoned  Report,  dated  May 
31  St,  the  Committee  showed  how  great 
were  the  financial  difficulties  of  the  Go- 
vernment of  India  through  the  fluctua- 
tions in  exchange,  how  strong  was  the 
probability  that  they  might  be  increased 
by  the  action  of  the  United  States,  and 
how  little  could  be  done  to  alleviate  the 
burden  of  any  immediate  large  addition 
to  their  charges,  either  by  increasing  the 
taxation  or  reducing  the  expenditure. 
Eeviewing  the  proposals  of  the  Go- 
vernment, the  Committee  considered  the 
objections  that  might  be  raised  to  them, 
either  on  the  ground  that  the  object  pro- 
posed was  impracticable,  or  that  the 
methods  were  inexpedient ;  they  showed 
what  course  had  been  followed  by  other 
nations  in  recent  years  with  respect  to 
their  currency,  and  what  effect  an  altera- 
tion of  the  system  in  India  might  be 
expected  to  have  on  the  trade,  either 
with  other  countries  or  in  competition 
with  them.  They  examined  other 
schemes  which  had  been  proposed, 
and  decided  that  none  presented 
greater  advantages  or  fewer  objec- 
tions than  that  of  the  Government  of 
India.  But  they  held  that  the  latter 
failed  to  make  sufficient  provision  against 
a  po-ssi bJe  rise,  at  once  great  aud  sudden, 
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in  exchange.  Finally,  they  came  to  the 
conclusion  that  no  sufficient  reason  existed 
for  Her  Majesty's  Government  to  refuse 
to  allow  the  Government  of  India  to  close 
its  Mints  against  the  free  coinage  of 
silver  ;  but  they  advised  that  such  a  step 
should  be  accompanied  by  an  announce- 
ment that  the  Mint49  would  still  be  used 
by  the  Government  to  coin  rupees  in  ex- 
change for  gold  at  some  fixed  ratio,  such 
as  Is.  4d.  per  rupee,  and  that  at  the  Go- 
vernment Treasuries  gold  would  be 
received  at  the  same  ratio  in  satisfaction 
of  public  dues.  The  Committee's  Report 
was  sent  to  the  Government  of  India, 
who  concurred  in  the  suggestion,  the  ob- 
ject being  to  prevent  a  further  fall  in  ex- 
change rather  than  to  raise  the  gold  value 
of  the  rupee.  And,  Her  Majesty's  Go- 
vernment having  given  their  consent,  an 
Act  was  passed  on  June  26  by  the  Go- 
vernment of  India  stopping  the  free 
coinage  of  silver  on  behalf  of  the  public. 
At  the  same  time,  notices  were  issued 
authorising  the  reception  of  gold  at  the 
Mints  and  Treasuries  in  exchange  for, 
or  in  place  of,  rupees,  at  a  ratio  of  Is.  4d. 
to  the  rupee,  or  15  rupees  to  the  sovereign. 
As  some  misunderstanding  has  arisen  as 
to  the  declarations  and  intentions  of  the 
Government,  it  is  important  to  notice 
that,  however  glad  they  would  be  to  see 
the  value  of  the  rupee  stable  at  Is.  4d., 
they  have  in  no  way  attempted  to  fix 
that  rate.  What  they  have  done  is  to 
prevent  its  undue  depreciation  by  the 
coining  of  silver  into  rupees  in  future, 
leaving  the  superabundance,  which 
apparently  exists,  to  be  gradually 
absorbed,  and  to  prevent  any  violent  rise, 
which  might  be  injurious  to  trade,  by 
providing  that  it  should  be  open  to  any- 
body who  prefers  to  pay  gold  at  the  fixed 
ratio  to  do  so  and  obtain  rupees  in  ex- 
change. The  Committee  foresaw  that  a 
sudden  rise  might  occur  in  the  value  of 
the  rupee,  and  they  thought  that  it 
might  be  disastrous  to  trade  if  it  should 
be  allowed  to  go  to  Is.  6d.,  the  ratio  in- 
dicated in  the  proposals  of  the  Govern- 
ment of  India  as  a  maximum.  But 
probably  no  one  anticipated  such  a  very 
rapid  rise  as  actually  occurred.  Owing 
to  a  heavy  speculation  in  rupee  paper,  of 
which  the  sterling  value  was  improved 
by  the  measures  adopted,  there  was  a 
great  demand  for  bills  on.  India  on  June 
26  and  27.  They  were  sold,  in  accordance 
with  the  usual  practice,  at  a  rise  of  l-32Dd 
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of     1(1.    per  rupee    for    each    five   and 
afterwards  for  each   three  lakhs,  the  ob- 
ject of  the  Govemmeut  being  to  avoid 
any  step  on  its  part  which  should  force 
np  exchange  beyond  what    the  natural 
competition    of    trade    prompted.     The 
latter  force   was,  however,  sufficient  to 
raise     the     rate      in     30     hours     from 
Is.   3   3-16d.  to   Is.  4  l-32d.   for   tele- 
graphic    transfers.       It     was     evident 
that    the  trade  demand  did  not   justify 
such    a    price ;    and    accordingly,  when 
tenders     were     made    at    Is.     3Jd.    on 
the    following    Wednesday,    they    were 
accepted    in    the   usual   manner.      Since 
July  5  there  have  been  either  no  tenders 
at   all,   or  they    have    been  usually   for 
small  amounts  at  reduced  rates,  which  it 
is    the     ordinary     practice     to     refuse. 
Recently,  in  the  hope  of   preventing  a 
further  fall,  it  was  decided,  for  at  any 
rate  a  little  while,  to  sell   no  bills  below 
Is.  S\d,y  and  the   tenders  accepted  have 
been  only  at  that  rate,  or  a  little  higher ; 
but  the   Secretary  of  State  will  on  each 
occasion  exercise  his  discretion  according 
to  his  wants  and  the  circumstances  of  the 
day.     It  is  not  surprising  that  the  tenders 
for  bills  should  have  fallen  off  for  a  time. 
I  have  mentioned  the  large  purchases  of 
rupee  paper.     Some  of  that  might  be  re- 
turned   to    India    at   a   higher   rate  of 
exchange    than    existed    when    it    was 
brought  over.     The  stock  of  European 
cotton     goods    is     low    in     India,    and 
the  better  prices  will  naturally  le^  to 
large  exports   from  Lancashire.     Again, 
a  very  large  quantity  of  silver  has  been 
exported  to  India  during  the  later  weeks 
of  the  Currency  Committee's  sitting,  after 
its    being    announced    that    the    Report 
would  be  made  shortly,  and  until  this  has 
been  absorbed  it  prevents  further  remit- 
tances.     Moreover,   owing   probably  to 
the  ohea{)ness  of  the  metal,   very  large 
orders  have   been   given   for   it,  whether 
for    ornament  or    for  coinage  at  Native 
Mints,  since  the  Indian  Mints  are  closed. 
And,  finally,  while  the  change  of  currency 
is  adopted  at  the  moment  when  the  mon- 
soon   season    is    imminent,    and    exports 
are  at   the  lowest   point,  and,  therefore, 
trade  is  least  likely  to  be  obstructed  by 
a  rise  in  exchange,  it   is   the  time  when 
the    demand    for    Government  bills    on 
India  is  very  small.      It  is    certain  that 
the  trade  will  effect   its   remittances  to 
India  in  the  cheapest  manner  possible  ; 
but    there    is    no  reason   to  doubt    that, 


the  imports  of  silver  for  coinage  being 
stopped,  the  demand  for  bills  will  again 
spring  into  activity,  and  when  it  does  it 
will   depend   on  the  competition  of  the 
trade   whether   the  rate  of   Is.  4d.  per 
nipee  will  be  attained.     The  Government 
of  India   have   not  decided  whether  the 
ratio   should   be   permanently    fixed    at 
Is.    4<l.    the    rupee,     or    what    further 
measures  they   will  adopt   for   bringing 
the  gold  standard  into  effective  operation. 
Other  nations   have  waited  a  long  time 
after  suspending  free  coinage,  and  have 
gradually  accumulated    a  store  of  gold. 
If,  through  the  working  of  the  measures 
now  taken,  gold  should  be  sent  freely  to 
India  and   paid  to  the    Government,    it 
might    accelerate  the  time    when   gold 
could  be  coined  and  gold  coins  declared 
a  legal  tender  ;   but  the  Government  of 
India  do  not,  for  the  present,  make  any 
promise  as  to  their  future  action  in  this 
respect.      Before  passing   entirely   from 
the  subject  of  exchange,  I  must  refer  to 
the  case  of  the  servants  of  the  Govern- 
ment, who  have  long  suffered  from  the 
constant  fall  in  the  value  of  the  rupee, 
and  who  have,  in  a  very  large  number 
of  memorials  and  deputations,  laid  before 
the   Government    the    hardships   which 
they  are  suffering.     While  the  question  of 
currency  was  under  consideration,  it  was 
impossible   for    the  Secretary  of  State, 
fully    as    he     sympathised     with     the 
officers,    to  deal    with    the    subject,   for 
until  some  idea  could  be  formed  of  the 
probable   future    value   of   the   rupee,  it 
was  not  practicable  to  say  whether  the 
finances   would    bear   the  strain  of  the 
additional  charge  that  might  be  needed 
to  afford    adequate    compensation ;    nor 
was  it   possible  to  say  what  form  such 
compensation  ought  to  take.       All  that 
could  be  done  was  to  say   that,  in   the 
matter  of  furlough  allowances  and  family- 
remittances,   the  officers    should  not  be 
placed  in  a  worse  position  than  before- 
through  the  delay  of  a  settlement  on  the 
currency  question  ;    and   therefore,  tem- 
porarily,   payments    were  made   at   the 
exchange    of    Is.    4|d.     applicable     to 
1892-3,  although,  in  the  meantime,  the 
official    rate    had    fallen    to     Is.     2|d. 
Family  remittances  at  a  privileged   rate 
were   granted   as  a   boon    to   the    East 
India  Company's  military  officers   some 
60  years  ago,  owing  to  the   difficulties 
experienced  by  them  when  on  a  cam- 
paign, and   in    the  absence  of  banking 
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facilities  in  providiug  for  their  families  ; 
but  the  reasons  for  the  concession  have 
long  passed  away,  and  it  has  for  some 
time  been  considered  doubtful  whether 
it  was  right  to  give  such  a  privilege  to 
military  officers  and  refuse  it  to  the  Civil 
servants  of  Government.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  extension  to  the  Civil  officers 
would  have  greatly  added  to  the  home 
charges,  and  would  have  intensified  the 
difficulties  of  exchange.  Moreover, 
many  officers  might  be  desirous  of  pro- 
viding for  those  dependent,  or  likely 
hereafter  to  be  dependent,  on  them,  and 
yet  be  unable  to  effect  remittances 
through  the  Government  if  the  persons 
to  be  benefited  did  not  come  "within  the 
relationship  specified  in  the  rules.  Ac- 
cordingly, a  plan  has  been  adopted  which 
will  supersede  the  system  of  family  re- 
mittances for  officers — unless,  in  a  few 
exceptional  cases,  where  contracts  have 
been  made  ;  and  an  exchange  compensa- 
tion allowance  will  be  given  to  all  civil 
and  military  officers  in  India,  based  on  a 
rate  of  Is.  6d.  to  the  rupee.  For 
example,  if  the  market  rate  of  the  pre- 
ceding three  months  should  have  been 
Is.  4d.,  the  officer  would  be  granted  an 
additional  allowance,  which  would  give 
him  sufficient  to  make  up  one-half  of 
his  salary  to  a  ratio  of  Is.  6d.  the  rupee. 
The  cost  of  this  concession  is  estimated 
at  64  lakhs  ;  hut,  as  16  lakhs  of  this 
would  be  paid  to  officers  employed  by 
the  Provincial  Governments  or  on  works 
chargeable  to  capital  expenditure,  only 
48  lakhs  (Rx.  480,000)  will  fall  on  the 
Budget  of  the  year.  Furlough  allow- 
ances will  be  made  payable  at  the  same 
rate  of  Is.  6d.  the  rupee,  the  cost  of 
which  is  estimated  at  four  lakhs 
(Rx.40,000).  The  result  of  these 
measures  is  very  materially  to  alter  the 
Budget,  which  in  March  showed  a  deficit 
of  Rx.l,o9o,100.  The  following  are  the 
improvements  anticipated  : — Exchange, 
very  uncertain,  but  estimated,  if  a  rate 
of  Is.  4d.  were  maintained  for  the  rest 
of  the  year,  at  Rx. 1, 460,000 ;  Civil 
Revenue,  Rx.30,0(X) ;  railways,  net, 
Rx.lo0,000;  totiil,  Rx.1,640,000; 
and  the  following  are  the  expected 
points  of  deterioration  : — Opium,  net, 
Rx.600,000  ;  Army,  Rx.oO,000  ;  dis- 
count on  loans  in  India  and  in  England, 
Rx. 150,000;  interest,  Rx. 30,000  ;  com- 
pensation for  exchange,  Rx.o20,000  ; 
totaJy   Rx.  1,350,000  ;  maViug  ix  w^l  im- 
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provement  of  Rx.290,000,  and  bringing 
down  the  deficit,  as  now  estimated,  to 
Rx.1,305,100.  It  will  be  observed 
that  the  deficit  would  have  been  very 
much  smaller  but  for  the  reduction  in  the 
net  opium  revenue.  On  the  announce- 
ment of  the  closing  of  the  Indian  Mints 
one  of  the  first  effects  was  naturally  a 
great  disturbance  in  the  trade  with  China, 
as  it  was  obvious  that  the  gold  value  of 
silver  was  likely  to  be  much  reduced, 
and  consequently  merchants  would  be 
unable  to  give  in  India  so  high  a  price  as 
before  for  articles  for  sale  in  China,  chief 
among  which  was  opium.  Hence,  at  the 
auction  at  Calcutta  on  the  drd  of  July, 
during  the  days  of  panic  immediately 
following  the  closing  of  the  Mints,  the 
average  price  per  chest,  which  at  the 
beginning  of  June  was  1,187  rupees,  fell 
to  971  rupees  ;  it  rose  to  1,155  rupees  in 
August,  but  fell  again  to  1,049  in  Sep- 
tember. In  discussing  the  prospect  of 
the  opium  trade  with  China,  the  Currency 
Committee  assigned  reasons  for  doubting 
whether  the  diminution  in  the  receipts 
was  likely  to  be  considerable.  The 
Government  of  India  have,  however, 
recently  announced  that  the  monthly 
sales  at  Calcutta,  which  had  in  October, 
1892,  been  reduced  from  4,500  to  3,642 
chests,  would  be  further  reduced  on  the 
1st  of  January,  1894,  to  3,525  chests  a 
I  month,  so  that  they  will  receive  in  1893-4 
I  the  proceeds  of  351  chests  less  than  they 
anticipated  in  the  Budget.  And,  coupling 
this  with  the  fall  in  price,  they  now  ex- 
pect a  reduction  of  Rx. 600,000  in  the 
net  receipts  this  year.  So  far  I  have  been 
dealing  with  the  expenditure  chargeable 
on  the  Revenue  of  the  voar.  I  must 
now  speak  of  that  which  was  inciu*red 
outside  the  Revenue  account,  and  met 
from  loans  on  accumulated  l>alances. 
As  a  general  rule,  the  outlay  so  incurred 
amounted  to  350  lakhs,  of  which  about 
280  were  allotted  to  railways  and  70  to 
irrigation  works.  It  must  not,  however, 
be  supposed  that  this  was  all  which  was 
spent  on  such  works.  There  was,  usually, 
a  considerable  allotment  from  Revenue 
under  the  heads  of  famine  insurance  pro- 
tective works,  and  of  construction  of 
railways,  and  there  was  also  a  large  out- 
lay by  companies  guaranteed  by  the 
Government,  and,  from  the  summary  on 
page  23  of  the  Memorandum,  it  will  be 
seen  that,  altogether,  the  Government 
have    in   the   three  years  to   which    the 
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statement  refers  sauctioned  an  outlay  of 
555, 675,  and  755  lakhs,  or  Rx.  19,850,000 
on  tlielwhole.  This  has  been  done  with 
comparatively  little  addition  to  the  debt. 
In  India  it  will  during  the  three  years 
have  been  increased  by  only  Rx.3, 406,000, 
and  in  England  there  has  been  an  addition^ 
of  £2,522,000,  of  which  £1,357,000  is  to 
discharge  railway  debentures.  Taking 
the  remainder,  £1,165,000,  as  equal  to 
Rx.  1,770,000,  the  Government  of  India 
have  been  able  to  allot  about  Rx. 9,000,000 
from  their  balances  for  productive  works 
without  incurring  debt  for  the  purpose, 
besides  guaranteeing  the  interest  on 
Rx.5,500,000  spent  by  companies.  In 
connection  with  this  subject,  I  may  poiut 
out  that,  as  will  be  seen  from  the  state- 
ment of  assets  and  liabilities  on  page  23 
of  the  Memorandum,  the  Government 
possess  public  works  of  improvement 
sufRcieut  in  value  to  balauce  the  whole 
of  its  Debt  and  obligations,  except  about 
£28,000,000,  so  that  the  uncovered  Debt 
is  not  greatly  in  excess  of  half  a  year's 
net  Revenue.  The  Debt  which  is  being 
incurred  this  year  consists  of  two  parts. 
In  England  a  loan  of  £1,300,000  Three' 
per  Cent.  Stock  has  been  issued  at  an 
average  price  of  £98  178.  3d.  per  cent., 
in  order  to  provide  funds  for  the  dis- 
charge of  railway  debentures  to  the 
amount  of  £1,249,200,  which  are 
bearing  interest  at  3|  per  cent.  As 
regards  the  Debt  in  India,  there  was  in 
1890  an  amount  of  about  20  crores,  bear- 
ing interest  at  4|  per  cent.  ;  by  successive 
offers  of  conversion  some  18i  crores 
were  converted  into  4  per  cent.  Debt, 
and  only  about  Rx.  1,350,000  remained 
outstanding.  The  Governmenfc  of  India 
have  given  notice  to  pay  this  off  on 
October  1 4  next,  and,  in  order  to  provide 
funds  for  the  purpose  and  for  the  con- 
struction of  public  works  during  the 
year,  they  raised  on  August  15  a  loan  of 
Rx.3,500,000,  to  bear  interest  at  3^  per 
cent.  It  was  subscribed  at  an  average 
rate  of  about  96|  per  cent.,  and  the 
holders  will  receive  about  3|  per  cent, 
interest.  I  have  mentioned  the  outlay 
on  railways,  and  I  will  now  state  what 
progress  has  been  made  during  the  past 
year  in  their  development.  Four  hundred 
and  ninety  miles  of  new  line  have  been 
opened,  making  the  total  mileage  open 
on  March  31  last  18,042.  The  first 
section  of  the  East  Coast  Railway,  from 
Bezvadatothe  Godavari  river  (91  miles). 


was  opened  in   February,  and  it  was  ex- 
pected that  two    more  sections,  with  a 
length  of    171   miles,  would   be  opened 
during  1893.     An  important  bridge  also 
was  completed  over  the  Kistna  River  at 
Bezvada,   12   spans    of    300  ft.  ;     it  has 
been    constructed     to     carry    a     mixed 
standard  and  metre  gauge  line,  as  it  con- 
nects the  Southern  Mahratta  metre  gauge 
system  with  the  standard  gauge  lines  of 
the  Nizam's  and  East  Coast  Railways. 
On  the  Western  side  of  India  the  first 
sections  were  opened  of  the  railway  from 
Hyderabad  to   Umarkot,   59  miles,  and 
of    that   from    Godhva  to    Rutlam,    25 
miles.     In  the   South    the   section  from 
Dharmavaram    to    the    Mysore   frontier 
was  completed,  and  in  Burma  the  section 
of  the  Mu  Valley  Railway  from  Shwebo 
to     Wuntho     was     opened     for     public 
traffic.        The      principal      new     w^ork 
taken      in      hand      was      the      Assam- 
Bengal  Railway,   with  a  total  length  of 
742  miles,  for  the  formation  of  which  a 
company  was  formed  in  April,  1892,  with 
a   capital    of    £1,500,000    raised    on    a 
guarantee  by  Government  of  a  minimum 
dividend  of  3^  per  cent,  till  1898,  and  of 
3  per  cent,  subsequently.  Further  money 
will   be    supplied  by    the    Government, 
unless  they  prefer  to  allow  the  company 
to  raise  it,  and  the  profits  of  the  line  will 
be    divided    between    the    two    parties 
according  to  their  contributions.   Taking 
the  outlay  on  all  the  open  lines,  whether 
commercial    or     military,    the    average 
returns   in    1891    were  5*80,  and  in  1892 
5*45  per  cent.     On  several  lines  the  net 
earnings  are  between  5  and  10  percent. ; 
the  East  Indian   gave   9*79,  the  Rajpu- 
tana-Malwa    10*47,    and    the    Jodhpore 
11*11  per  cent.     Railway  construction  in 
India  should,    therefore,    be   sufficiently 
attractive  for  local   capital,  and  it  is  the 
most  satisfactory  of   all  their   forms  of 
public  outlay.     Turning  to  the  moral  and 
material  condition  of  the  people  of  India, 
I  can  only  reiterate  what  I  have  stated  in 
my  previous  speech,  that,  in  spite  of  the 
gloomy  prophecies  with  which  this  sub- 
ject  is   so  encompassed,  according  to  all 
the  tests    we   have  been  able  to  apply, 
there  is  a  distinct  advance  in  the  material 
prosperity  of  India.      That  material  im- 
provement is  exhibited  in  the  increase  both 
of  exports  and  imports  ;  in  the  accumula- 
tion of   treasure  ;  increase  of  comforts, 
arts,  and  ornament  in  the  houses  of   the 
people  ;  increase  in  the  quantity  of  food 
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consumed  ;  the  prices  given  for  land,  and 
the  amount  of  salt  consumed.  I  cannot 
say  as  much  when  I  turn  to  education, 
because,  if  not  absolutely  stationary,  it  is 
a  great  deal  more  nearly  stationary  than 
I  should  wish  to  see  it.  I  can  trace  an 
improvement  in  the  appliances  for  public 
health  with  beneficial  results.  There  has 
been  a  Commission  inquiring  into  the 
opium  traffic  and  one  on  ganja,  as  well 
as  one  on  the  Cantonment  Acts.  Steps 
have  l)ecn  taken  to  restore  to  the 
people  of  India  the  right  of  trial  by 
jury  ;  and  in  Local  Councils  we  have 
provided  the  readiest  means  of  redress 
against  any  jrrievances  which  could  not 
be  properly  dealt  with  by  reference  to  the 
authorities  at  home.  My  object  has  been 
to  show  the  actual  financial  condition  of 
India  and  what  its  state  is  likely  to  be  in 
the  near  future  ;  and,  secondly,  to  show  in 
the  briefest  outline  the  various  steps  the 
Government  have  taken,  are  taking,  and 
intend  to  take  with  the  view  of  promoting 
the  material,  moral,  and  social  well- 
being  of  the  people.  The  object  which 
every  Indian  Government  must  set  before 
itself  is  the  maintenance  of  a  strong, 
orderly,  and  progressive  rule  ;  but  even 
the  maintenance  of  such  a  rule  is  not 
quite  an  end  in  itself.  It  is  a  means  to 
an  end.  The  object  of  such  government 
is,  in  my  view,  to  blend  the  various  races 
and  faiths  of  India  into  one  harmonious 
wliole  ;  to  raise  the  Indian  people  in  the 
moral,  intellectual,  and  social  scale  of 
nations  ;  to  stimulate  their  progress  in 
the  sciences  which  prolong  life  and  the 
arts  which  beautify  it ;  and  in  all  those 
beneficent  enterprises  of  well-ordered 
intelligence,  where 

"  All   men   find   their  own  in  all  men's  goo(l» 
And  all  men  join  in  social  brotherhoorl." 

Motion  made,  and  Question  proposed, 

**  That  it  ap{>ears,  by  the  Accounts  laid  be- 
fore the  House,  that  the  total  Revenue  of  India 
for  the  year  ending  on  the  31st  day  of  March 
1892  was  Rx.89,143,283  ;  that  the  Total  Ex- 
penditure in  India  and  in  JIngland  charge<l 
against  the  Revenue  was  Rx.88,<>75,748  :  that 
there  was  a  Surplus  of  Revenue  over  Expendi- 
ture of  Rx. 467,535  ;  and  that  the  capital  out- 
lay on  Railways  and  Irrigation  Works  was 
Rx.  3,500,000."— (.Vr.  (?,  Russell.) 

•Sir  R.  TEMPLE  (Surrey,  Kingston): 
I  am  sorry  that  the  Under  Secretary  of 
State  for  India  has  not  returned  in  time  to 
allow  me  to  give  him  the  customary 
congratulations  for  his  interesting  state- 
ment just  before  we  adjourned  for  dinner. 

Mr.  G.  Russell 


However,  I  must  offer  my  congratula- 
tions even  to  the  Green  Bench  in  his 
absence,  and  I  am  sure  that  our  friends 
the  reporters  in   the  Gallery   will   duly 
report  to  him  the  congratulations  which 
are  nevertheless  offered    in   perfect  sin- 
cerity.    On  the  whole,  the  statement  was 
as  satisfactory  as  the  circumstances  per- 
mit ;  and  the  circumstances  of  the  time, 
no  doubt,  are  grave.      There  was  one 
thing  which  I  did   not  quite  understand 
in  his  statement.      He   showed   us  the 
amount   of    the     deficit    and    how    the 
deficit   was    caused,    but    he    did    not, 
so    far     as     I     gather,     explain     how 
that  deficit  was  to  be  met.      Subject  to 
correction,  T  understand  the  Government 
are  going  to  meet  this  deficit  out  of  their 
cash  balance,  and  not  by  the  imposition 
of  any  new  taxation.     That  may  appe&r 
a  very  extraordinary  thing  ;  but  in  India 
they  do  keep  a  very  large  sum  in  these 
balances,  not  necessarily  in  the  Govern- 
ment Treasury,  and  it  is  quite  possible — at 
least  it  was  in  my  time — to  meet  a  deficit  of 
even  £2,000,000  or  £3,000,000  by  draw- 
iug  upon  these  cash  balances.  But  I  need 
hardly  say  that  is  a  process  which  cannot 
go    on   for  more  than   a   year   or   two. 
Among   the    various    points    which    the 
Under  Secretary  mentioned  was  that  of 
the  development  of  railways.     According 
to   the   statement   which   he  mmle,   one 
would  think   that  the  railways  in  India, 
especially   tiiose   which   are   now   being 
constructed,  were  one  of  the  most  pro- 
fitable   investments     in    the    world.     A 
more    rose-coloured    statement    I    have 
never  yet  heard   in   regard   to   the  rail- 
ways, though  I  have  no  doubt  that  the 
hou.    Gentleman     states     it     on    good 
authority.     As  regards   moral    progress, 
we  never  know  how  far   the  question  of 
moral  progress  can   be  discussed  in  this 
purely  financial  debate,  and  I  must  re- 
mark, in  reference    to    what    the   Under 
Secretary  of  State  said  about  my  having 
by  niy  action  precluded  him  from  alluding 
to    the   matter  of     contagious    diseases, 
that    one    hardly    sees   how    this    is    to 
come      within       this      debate.       If      I 
blocked    the    Motion     it    was    for    the 
reason      that      (in      the      absence      of 
block)     it    might     have      been    dis- 
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cusse<l  while  the  Speaker  was  in  the 
Chair,  and  might  have  raised  a  very  in- 
convenient debate  lasting  for  some  time — 
two  or  three  hours,  perhaps — all  of  which 
would    have    been   deducted   from    this 
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purely  fiaaDcial  Debate  upon  the  Indiau 
Budget.  It  was  partly  iu  order  to  pre- 
veot  time  beiug  taken  up  in  this  way,  and 
being  deducted  from  the  time  that  belongs 
to  the  Under  Secretary  of  State  and 
those  who  follow  him,  that  I  persisted  in 
my  blocking  Motion  ;  and,  therefore,  I 
hardly  think  I  deserve  any  reproach 
from  my  hon.  Friend.  In  fact,  I  have 
indirectly  been  conferring  a  benefit  upon 
him,  for  surely  no  serious  Member  iu 
this  House  on  either  side  would  say  for 
a  moment  that  such  a  subject  as  that 
being  interpolated  in  the  middle  of  a 
Debate  regarding  the  government  of 
India  and  the  progress  of  the  Indiau 
population  would  be  anything  but  a  very 
unfortunate  occurrence  ;  and,  therefore, 
I  cannot,  with  all  deference  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  State,  take  any  blame  to  myself 
for  such  action  as  I  have  ventured  to 
adopt.  Now,  I  must  say  just  a  few 
words  upon  the  subject  of  the  closing 
of  the  Mints  for  the  coining  of 
silver.  Although  I  do  not  mean  to 
say  that  this  action  can  be  defended  upon 
the  strictest  grounds,  yet  the  Govern- 
ment of  India  had  to  do  something,  and 
those  who  criticise  it  and  those  who 
attack  it  most  fiercely  have  never 
attempted  to  show  what  alternative  was 
open  to  the  Government.  What  wera 
they  to  do  ?  Its  critics  do  not  look  to 
the  other  side.  It  is  like  the  obverse  and 
reverse  of  a  medal.  They  look  to  the 
obverse  and  never  think  of  the  reverse,  and 
suggest  positively  no  alternative.  What, 
I  repeat,  was  the  Government  of  India 
to  do  ?  I  think  we  should  show  a  generous 
consideration  for  all  the  difficulties  which 
they  had  to  encounter,  and  the  gravity  of 
the  situation  in  which  they  found  them- 
selves. No  doubt  some  injury — very  in- 
direct, remote,  and  hardly  appreciable — 
has  been  infiictcd  upon  those  classes  of 
natives  who  hold  silver,  but  that  cannot 
be  fairly  described  as  public  plunder. 
Those  Members  on  my  side  of  the  House 
who  have  applied  such  terms  to  the 
action  of  the  Government  were  hurried, 
no  doubt,  iu  the  heat  of  the  Debate  into 
expressions  which  could  not,  strictly 
speaking,  be  justified.  I  will  ask 
the  Committee  for  a  moment  to  consider 
what  exactly  is  the  position  of  the 
natives  in  India  in  respect  to  this  hold- 
ing of  silver  ?  The  quantity  of  this  metal 
coined  is  far  greater  than  is  generally  sup- 
posed ;  but,  as  regards    uncoined  silver, 


what  is  the  purpose  for  which  the  natives 
of  India  hold  it  ?  They  do  not  intend  to 
turn  it  into  money  ;  they  intend  to  keep 
it.  No  doubt  it  serves  in  time  of  peace 
for  ornament,  and  in  time  of  trouble  and 
danger  it  will  serve  for  sustenance.  But 
what  is  the  kind  of  danger  for  which 
they  will  use  it  ?  When  they  get  dis- 
tressed for  food  they  will  endeavour  to 
get  food  for  this  silver,  and  the  burning 
question  in  their  minds  will  be  not  so 
much  the  price  o^  silver  as  the  price  of 
food.  When  food  is  raised  four  or 
five  times  in  price  they  think 
less  of  the  price  of  silver,  but  they 
think  immensely  of  the  price  of  grain. 
Therefore,  as  regards  the  use  to  which 
they  put  uncoined  silver,  I  contend  the 
action  of  the  Government  in  India  will 
have  a  most  remote  and  inappreciable 
effect  on  the  natives  of  India,  and  that 
thus  they  will  not  snflfer  in  the  manner 
that  has  been  supposed  by  metallic 
authorities  on  this  side  of  the  House. 
But  there  is  this  further  in  the  matter 
to  be  considered.  Supposing  that  the 
difference  of  Id.  or  l^d.  in  the  rupee, 
which  has  been  produced  by  that  action  of 
the  Government,  did  appreciably  affect 
them,  that  is  only  a  slight  increase  of  the 
disadvantage  which  they  have  been  suffer- 
ing now  for  10  or  15  years  past ;  and  if 
their  prosperity  had  depended  on  the 
rupee  remaining  at  par,  that  prosperity 
would  have  disappeared  long  ago.  We 
have  never  heard  all  this  time  that  the 
natives  were  supposed  to  suffer  from  the 
depreciation  of  the  rupee.  On  the  con- 
trary, the  difficulty  was  this — that  you 
never  could  show  that  India  herself  was 
suffering  or  that  the  natives  were  com- 
plaining. And  now,  after  all  this  has  been 
going  on  from  10  to  15  years,  when  the 
rupee  has  fallen  from  24d.  to  16d.  or 
15d.,  when  the  value  of  silver  is  lowered 
another  Id.,  all  this  complaint  is  raised 
for  the  first  time  ;  all  these  dangers  are 
conjured  up,  and  the  measure  stigmatised 
as  a  public  danger.  I  must  say  that  is 
an  exaggeration  ;  and  the  same  remarks 
apply  to  the  ryots.  It  is  said  they  are 
to  suffer  severely  now  because  the  rupee 
is  depreciated  by  l^d.  or  2d. 

Mr.  SEYMOUR  KEAY  (Elgin  and 
Nairn)  :  The  rupee  is  appreciated. 

•Sir  R.  TEMPLE  :  Allow  me  to  put 
my  case  in  my  own  way.  I  should  have 
said  that  the  rupee  is  appreciated  by  the 
action  of  the  Government,  but  that  silver 
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is  depreciated.  It  is  supposed  that  the 
ryots  are  to  suffer  because  silver  is  to 
be  depreciated  by  l^d.  or  2d.  by  the 
receut  actiou  of  the  Government  of  India ; 
and  I  reply,  if  that  were  so,  what  must 
the  ryot  have  suffered  all  these  10  or  15 
years  from  the  depreciation  of  the  rupee 
from  24d.  to  16d.  ?  Has  he  been  suf- 
fering ?  Has  the  Land  Tax  been  going 
down  ?  Have  there  been  complaints  by 
the  ryots  (the  laud  tax-payers)  of  the 
depreciation  of  the  rupee  ?  Up  to  quite 
recently,  I,  for  one,  have  never  heard 
that  the  native  landholders  have  been 
suffering  all  these  years  from  the  falling 
price  of  silver.  Quite  the  contrary  is  the 
general  opinion.  Is  it  not  strange  that 
when  no  complaints  have  been  made  all 
these  years,  a  complaint  should  suddenly 
be  made  at  the  eleventh  hour  of  this 
assumed  depreciation  of  uncoined  silver  ? 
Now  I  wish  to  make  a  few  re- 
marks about  the  land  taxpayers. 
I  believe.  Sir,  that  will  come  very 
properly  within  the  scope  of  this 
discussion.  My  purpose  is  to  address 
the  Committee  on  the  economic  condi- 
tion of  the  ryot,  the  land  taxpayer, 
who  forms  80  per  cent,  or  more  of  the 
entire  population.  Now  it  has  been 
asserted  very  often  in  this  House,  as 
well  as  outside,  that  the  condition  of  the 
laud  taxpayer  is  very  oppressed  at  the 
present  time,  and  is  getting  gradually 
worse  and  worse,  and  that  he  is  be- 
coming poorer  and  poorer.  That,  I  under- 
stand, is  the  sum  total  and  effect  of  that 
allegation,  which  has  been  made  in  strong 
and  strenuous  language.  If  such  a 
statement  were  at  all  true,  it  would,  of 
course,  be  a  very  unhappy  state  of 
affairs  ;  in  fact,  one  cannot  imagine  a  state- 
ment more  damaging  or  more  disadvan- 
tageous than  that  if  there  were  any  founda- 
tion for  it.  I  am  within  the  recollection  of 
the  Committee  when  I  sav  that  these 
statements  were  made  with  great  stress  ; 
but  l>eyond  the  bare  allegation  not  one 
particle  of  proof  is  adduced  ;  not  one 
single  fact  that  can  be  proved  stiitisti- 
cally,  tested,  or  verified  has  ever  been 
brought  forward  to  support  that  view. 
I  speak  in  the  presence  of  several  statis- 
ticians ;  and  I  should  like  to  ask,  sup- 
posing such  a  statement  could  be  proved, 
what  sort  of  proof  would  be  necessary  ? 
What  are  the  strong  points  it  is  necessary 
to  know  if  you  are  to  say  that  the  con- 
dition of  the  peasantry  is  de^ie^sed  ?     I 

Sir  H.  Temple 
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propose  for  a  few  minutes  to  enter  into 
these  considerations,  because  they  are  at 
the  very  root  and  foundation  of  our 
Indian  finance.  If  you  are  to  prove 
that  the  peasantry  are  growing  poorer 
and  poorer,  it  should  be  inquired  whether 
this  depression  is  caused  by  the  system 
of  tenure.  No  ;  because  they  have 
tenure  as  good  as  anyone  in  the  world. 
No  small  freeholder  in  England  has  a 
firmer  tenure  in  his  holding  which  he 
cultivates  than  the  ryot  has,  and  that  has 
been  secured  by  settlements  based  on 
cadastral  surveys. 

The  CHAIRMAN:  This  is  not 
material  to  the  Question.  We  have 
passed  the  stage  at  which  it  can  be  dis- 
cussed. 

Mr.  GOSCHEN  :  May  I  put  it  to 
you.  Sir,  that  the  power  of  the  ryots  to 
pay  taxes  comes  from  the  resources  of 
India  generally  to  which  attention  is 
being  drawn  ?  When  the  Speaker  was 
in  the  Chair  the  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer appealed  to  us  to  shorten  the 
Debate,  and  wo  fell  in  with  his  view, 
and  hon.  Members  on  this  side  reserved 
their  remarks  with  a  view  of  making 
them  at  a  convenient  time.  I  put  it  to 
you.  Sir,  that  the  prosperity  of  agricul- 
ture must  certainly  form  a  considerable 
element  in  the  power  of  the  general 
population  of  India  to  pay  taxation. 

•Mr.  SEYMOUR  KEAY  :  With  re- 
gard to  what  has  fallen  from  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman,  J  would  beg  to  say  that  I 
also  was  stopped  in  the  Debate  for  the 
same  reason  as  the  right  hon.  Gentleman ; 
and  if  you  rule  that  the  general  question 
of  the  ability  of  the  ryot  to  pay  taxes 
can  be  raised,  I  shall  feel  it  my  duty  to 
reply  to  any  remarks  of  the  hon. 
Gentleman. 

•Sir  R.  TEMPLE  :  I  had  said  what 
little  there  was  to  be  said  about  that  point 
of  the  surveys.  A  large  amount  of  the 
abilityto  pay  taxes  depends  on  the  stability 
of  the  tenure.  At  all  events,  I  presume  it 
will  be  open  to  remark  upon  the 
number  of  the  agricultural  popula- 
tion. Now,  if  the  agricultural  popula- 
tion were  depressed  you  would  con- 
sider that  the  population  would  decrease. 
On  the  contrary ;  it  is  increasinof  at  a 
most  rapid  rate.  Why,  during  the  last 
10  years  it  has  increased  by  more  than 
30,000,000— nearly  35,000,000.  There 
is  no  proof  of  depression  in  that.  Then 
it    is    said    that    this    increase    is    pro- 
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ducin^  a  sort  of  congestion  ;  but  that  is 
not  so,  because  the  increase  of  popula- 
tion has  occurred  not  in  the  densely- 
populated  places,  but  in  outlying  districts, 
which  hitherto  have  been  sparsely 
populated.  Then  proof  might  be  found 
io  the  increase  of  the  area  of  population. 
All  the  information  given  shows  that 
the  increase  of  population  has  been  in 
the  new  districts  which  have  been 
brought  into  cultivation.  So  there  is  no 
proof  of  congestion  there.  Is  there  any 
proof  of  depression  in  the  produce  ? 
Well,  no;  not  in  the  cereals,  nor  the 
oil-seeds,  nor  the  produce.  All  the  world 
knows  that  a  population  which  is  said 
to  be  starving  is  sending  so  much  food 
to  England  as  to  astonish  our  British 
farmers.  Is  there  any  proof  of  depression 
with  respect  to  the  falling-off  of  the 
Land  Tax  ?  On  the  contrary,  that  goes 
on,  and  is  slowly  but  surely  increasing. 
Is  there  any  proof  in  the  dwellings 
or  the  houses  ?  No  ;  on  the  contrary, 
the  cottages  are  improving  and  the 
houses  are  far  better  than  they  have 
been  at  previous  periods.  Is  there  any 
proof  in  the  falling-off  in  the  quality 
of  domestic  pottery  ?  No  ;  on  the  con- 
trary, brass  is  being  substituted  for 
earthenware.  Is  there  any  proof  in 
wages  ? 

Mr.  SEYMOUR  KEAY  :  Are  you 
prepared  to  prove  these  things  from 
Returns  ? 

•Sir  R.  TEMPLE  :  Yes,  certainly.  I 
«m  about  to  state  how  all  this  information 
/Is  derived.  Is  there  any  proof  in  wages  ? 
'  On  the  contrary,  wages  have  increased. 
/  Why,  they  are  double  what  they  were 
y  when  I  first  went  to  India.  Is  there  any 
proof  in  savings  ?  On  the  contrary,  so 
far  as  Savings  Banks  go,  they  are  l)eiug 
developed  from  decade  to  decade.  Surely 
every  Member  of  this  House  will  re- 
i'ollcct  our  discussion  on  bimetallism,  and 
the  particulars  that  were  given  about  the 
amoimt  of  silver  specie  and  bullion  in  the 
hands  of  the  natives.  The  arguments  are 
turned  one  way  or  the  other  to  suit  the 
case.  One  day  we  are  told  that  the 
natives  have  nothing,  and  another  day 
we  are  told  they  have  any  amount  of  silver, 
whenever  statistics  of  that  kind  have  to 
be  brought  to  bear  on  the  currency.  Is 
there  any  proof  of  depression  to  be  found 
in  their  accumulations  of  food  grain  ? 
Certainly  not.  In  that  respect  the 
natives  are  setting  an  example  to  most 


nations.  I  venture  to  say  there  is  no 
nation  in  Europe  that  has  so  large 
an  amount  of  food  stored  as  the 
natives  of  India.  If  such  a  calamity  as 
the  Indian  famine  occurred  in  this  country, 
I  am  certain  that  it  would  bo  far  worse 
for  our  countrvmen  than  ever  it  was  for 
the  natives  of  India.  I  have  been  struck 
with  the  large  accumulation  of  food  in 
the  hands  of  the  natives  of  India,  which 
is  sometimes  kept  underground.  Is  there 
any  proof  of  depression  in  their  resources 
of  irrigation  ?  No :  for  in  this  respect 
the  wells  are  ever  increasing,  and  the 
works  of  irrigation  are  developed  to  such 
an  extent  that  they  are  the  admiration  of 
every  foreign  nation.  Is  there  any  proof 
with  regard  to  communication  ?  No ;  for 
the  district  roads  and  the  provincial  roads 
are  much  improved,  and  they  are  slowly 
but  effectually  advancing,  and  the  natives 
are  crowding  by  thousands  of  passengers 
in  every  railway  train,  mostly  drawn  from 
the  agricultural  population.  Then  is  there 
any  proof  as  regards  sanitation  ?  On 
the  contrary,  tanks  for  drinking  water 
and  things  of  that  sort  have  been  lately 
improved  everywhere.  In  every  small 
town  there  are  waterworks. 

The  chairman  :  I  am  clear  this 
is  not  in  Order. 

*SiR  R.  TEMPLE:  Then  I  will 
delete  that  j)art  of  my  argument.  My 
point  is  that  the  material  condition  of 
the  peasantry  cannot  be  proved  to  be  de- 
pressed, and  therefore  their  power  of 
paying  taxes  cannot  be  shown  to  have 
diminished,  and  consequently  there  is  no 
fear  for  the  Budget  of  India  or  for  their 
finances  on  that  account.  And  if  this 
financial  depression  cannot  be  proved 
from  the  system  of  tenure  and  the  other 
things  I  have  mentioned,  I  want  to  know 
whence  it  can  be  proved  ?  Where  can 
the  proof  come  from  ?  If  it  cannot  be 
found  in  those  things,  where  on  earth 
can  it  be  found  ?  Take  my  argument, 
and  I  cballeni'e  all  those  who  sav  that 
there  is  this  financial  depression  to  show 
me  a  single  source  from  which  the  proof 
is  derived.  The  hon.  Member  opposite 
asked  how  I  knew  all  these  things.  I  have 
no  occult  means  of  information,  and  I  get 
my  knowledge  from  the  Returns  and 
Reports  which  are  accessible  to  every 
Member  of  this  House,  and  any  hon. 
Member  can  satisfy  himself  by  a  reference 
to  the  Libraries.  I  thank  you,  Sir,  for 
allowing  me  to  make  these  remarks  about 
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the  revenue  from  Land  Tax.  I  must 
submit  to  this  House  that  it  is  impossible 
to  separate  Land  Tax  from  revenue  ;  it 
is  impossible  to  separate  finance  from  re- 
venue, and  it  is  impossible  to  separate 
revenue  from  the  condition  of  the  tax- 
payer, and  if  the  condition  of  the  tax- 
payer cannot  be  entered  into  in  this 
discussion,  what  is  the  use  of  having 
a  debate  at  all  ?  I  do  not  know.  Sir, 
whether  you  will  consider  me  in  Order  if 
I  allude  to  the  indebtedness  of  the 
taxpayers.  During  all  my  time  in 
India  I  was  strongly  of  opinion  that  the 
law  could  be  so  modified  as  to  offer  con- 
siderable relief  to  this  indebtedness  of 
the  taxpayers,  and  1  did  my  best  for 
the  purpose,  and  effected  some  good  ; 
but  I  fear  I  left  a  great  deal  of  good  to 
be  done  in  this  respect  by  my  successors. 
A  great  deal  of  the  indebtedness  of  the 
peasantry  is  caused  in  this  way.  Men  of 
humble  means  will  insist  upon  expensive 
festivities  upon  the  occasion  of  their 
marriages.  They  have  many  ceremonials 
of  a  ywcr«-religiou8  character,  when 
considerable  sums  of  money  are 
spent,  and  upon  the  priests  and  the 
priestly  classes.  Upon  all  such  occa- 
sions these  poor  people  simply  outrun 
the  constable.  And  debt  is  so  easily 
contracted,  because  we  have  given  these 
people  the  means  of  mortgaging  their 
property.  Many  cases  of  indebtedness 
could  be,  to  some  extent,  avoided  by  im- 
provements in  the  law.  Our  law  gives 
too  great  facilities  to  the  money  lenders. 

Mr.  SEYMOUR  KEAY  :  I  rise  to 
Order.  Is  the  hon.  Baronet  in  Order  in 
his  present  remarks  ? 

The  CHAIRMAN  :  I  think  the  hon. 
Gentleman  is  perfectly  in  Order. 

•Sir  R.  temple  continuing:  Of 
course,  it  will  be  urged  on  the  other  side 
that  one  cause  of  the  indebtedness  is  that 
the  Land  Tax  is  too  high.  But  that  has 
been  constantly  lowered,  although  prices 
have  not  fallen  in  the  way  they  have  in 
this  country.  Perhaps  the  system  of 
cash  payments  may  be  given  as  a 
cause.  But  of  all  the  reforms  we  have 
introduced  into  India,  the  greatest  is 
this — that  we  have  substituted  payment 
in  cash  for  payment  in  kind.  And  now 
there  is  only  one  remark  I  desire  to  make, 
and  it  is  this.  A  comparison  has  been 
drawn  between  some  of  the  Native 
States,  and  it  is  asserted  that  some  of 
these    States     are    advandng    in    pro- 
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sperity  more  rapidly  than  the  Govern- 
ment territories.  Some  of  the  Native 
States  are,  no  doubt,  in  abundant  pro- 
sperity, and  that  is  a  fact,  I  think,  upon 
which  we  ought  to  congratulate  them, 
especially  as  they  have  largely  imitated. 
But  anyone  who  knows  what  Northern 
India  and  the  Deccan  once  were  will  feel 
that  nothing  but  British  rule  could 
have  effected  the  change  we  see  in 
those  regions.  I  hope  the  Secretary 
of  State  will  be  able  to  make  some 
statement  about  moral  improvement, 
and  to  convey  a  gracious  message 
from  the  House  of  Commons  to 
the  vast  population  of  our  Indian 
Empire. 

•Mr.  SEYMOUR  KEAY  (Elgin  and 
Nairn)  :  It  struck  me,  Mr.  Mellor, 
that  the  hon.  Member  was  absolutely  and 
diametrically  in  error  with  regard  to  the 
whole  course  of  the  argument  with  which 
he  sought  to  inform  the  House  on  a  pre- 
vious occasion.  He  said  that  there  was 
no  diminution  of  the  prosperity  of  the 
people  of  India,  because  of  the  interna- 
tional depreciation  of  the  rupee  which 
has  taken  place  within  the  last  12  or  15 
years.  I  am  prepared  to  admit  more  or 
less  that  that  is  the  case.  There  is  no 
doubt  whatever  that  il  we  accept  this 
proposition  thai  the  depreciation  of  the 
rupee  which  has  taken  plab^  has  not 
injured  the  people  of  India  perceptibly  it 
must  follow  that  any  artificial  apprecia- 
tion of  the  rupee  might  have  tbe  efiFokt  of 
producing  injury.  The  hon.  Barowet 
seemed  to  think  that  the  purpose  tfk 
Government  of  India  had  in  closing  the^l 
Mints  to  free  coinage  of  silver  was  to 
still  further  depreciate  the  rupee.  He 
said,  if  his  argument  meant  anything  at 
all,  that  as  the  rupee  falling  from  28.  to 
Is.  4d.  has  not  injured  the  people  of 
India,  therefore,  how  could  anyone  say 
that  a  further  depreciation  of  the  rupee 
beyond  Is.  4d.  could  injure  them  ?  I 
ventured  across  the  floor  of  the  House  to 
suggest  to  him  that  the  only  idea  and 
view  of  the  Government  of  India  in 
closing  the  Mints  to  free  coinage  was  not 
further  to  depreciate  the  rupee,  but  to 
appreciate  it.  The  hon.  Baronet  some- 
what hastily  accused  me  of  discourtesy, 
and  appealed  to  the  protection  of  the 
Chair.  The  only  object  the  Govern- 
ment of  India  avowedly  have  in  closing 
the  Mints  to  the  free  coinage  of  silver  is 
to  appreciate  the  rupee  artificially.     Ap- 
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preciatioQ  is  always  made  bj  scarcity, 
and  when  we  want  to  appreciate  any 
coin  we  do  it  by  makiag  the  coiu  scarcer. 
The  Government  of  India  cannot  stop 
the  depreciation  of  uncoined  silver,  and, 
therefore^  they  appreciate  the  coined  silver. 
Whenever  they  artificially  restrict  the 
output  of  rupees  they  not  only  do,  but 
they  intend  to  appreciate  that  coin  as 
against  international  exchange,  and  as 
against  gold  and  everything  else  in  the 
world.  I  do  not  suppose  that  the  late 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  (Mr. 
Goschen)  will  for  a  moment  dissent  from 
that  doctrine.  The  hon.  Gentleman 
(Sir  R.  Temple)  went  on  basing  his 
argument  upon  the  absolutely  false  as- 
sumption with  which  he  started — namely, 
that  because  it  could  not  be  shown  that  the 
past  depreciation  of  the  rupee  had  injured 
the  people,  therefore  no  injury  could 
possibly  be  inflicted  by  closing  the 
Mints.  That  is  the  point  which  compels 
me  to  rise  to-night  and  detain  the  Com- 
mittee for  a  few  moments.  I  have  had  a 
more  extensive  experience  of  inter- 
national banking  and  Indian  Exchanges 
than  any  other  man  in  this  House,  and  I 
can  inform  my  hon.  Friend  the  Under 
Secretary  of  State  that  closing  the  Mints 
to  coinage  would  have  a  very  early, 
a  very  enormous,  and  a  very  severe  effect 
upon  the  general  population  of  India. 
By  appreciating  the  rupee  the  Govern- 
ment depreciate  all  produce.  Let  me 
take  a  general  all-round  figure  to  illustrate 
the  matter  to  the  Committee.  Supposing 
that  at  this  moment,  with  free  coinage  of 
silver,  the  Indian  ryot  or  cultivator  culti- 
vates 10  acres  of  land.  He  has  got  to  pay 
the  Government,  say,  10  rupees  for  Land 
Tax.  He  is  at  present  able  to  raise  the 
10  rupees  by  selling  100  lbs.  of  rice. 
What  will  be  the  effect  of  the  Govern- 
ment of  Indians  edict  ?  By  artificially 
appreciating  the  value  of  the  rupee  you 
bring  about  this  position — that  the  man 
will  have  to  sell  125  lbs.  of  rice  instead 
of  100  lbs.  in  order  to  enable  him  to 
pay  his  Land  Tax.  But  his  land 
will  not  grow  a  single  ounce  more  of 
rice,  and,  therefore,  the  outcome  of 
ar<;ificially  raising  the  rupee,  and  making 
it  scarce,  will  be  that  that  man^s  wife 
and  children  will  simply  have  to  eat  25  lbs. 
of  rice  less  than  they  did  the  year 
before.  I  do  not  think  I  can  venture 
to  detain  the  Committee  by  entering 
into     some     of    the    general     subjects 


alluded  to  by  the  hon.  Baronet.  Some 
of  them  were  in  Order,  and  some 
of  them  were  not.  I  must  say  that 
I  got  a  little  confused  as  to  which 
of  the  hon.  Baronet's  subjects  I  mght 
venture  to  reply  to,  and  which  I  might 
not.  The  hon.  Baronet  wanted  to  con- 
vince this  Committee,  and  indicated  that 
he  could  give  chapter  and  verse  showing 
the  prosperity  of  India  in  15  or  20  ways. 
When  I  ventured  to  "ask  him  if  he  was 
quoting  from  official  Returns,  he  declared 
that  I  must  not  interrupt  him.  I  would 
call  the  attention  of  the  Committee  to 
the  fact  that  when  he  sat  down  he  had 
not  given  the  Committee  one  single  proof 
in  support  of  the  statements  he  made. 

Mr.  goschen  (St.  George's,  Han- 
over  Square)  :  There  are  only  two 
points  connected  with  Indian  finance  on 
which  I  would  ask  the  Committee  to 
allow  me  to  say  a  few  words.  At  an 
earlier  period  of  the  evening  the  home 
charges  of  the  Indian  Government  were 
discussed  to  a  certain  extent.  It  is 
clear  that  the  amount  of  the  home 
charges  would  seriously  affect  the 
Budget  of  our  Indian  Empire.  Those 
who  have  been  connected  with  the  ad- 
ministration of  India,  I  know,  take  a 
a  particular  view.  My  hon.  Friends 
behind  me  seem  to  be  under  the  impres- 
sion that  India  has  been  harshly  treated 
with  regard  to  those  charges  which  are 
imposed  upon  her  in  connection  with  the 
home  Government.  Possibly  there  may 
be  some  hon.  Members  who  think  that 
the  British  Executive  Government  is  in 
a  position  to  impose  on  the  Indian  Go- 
vernment a  settlement  with  regard  to 
disputed  points  of  finance.  Now,  I 
think  it  is  important  that  impression 
should  be  removed.  I  think  it  has 
been  pointed  out  by  several  Members 
opposite  that  the  belief  prevails  in  India 
that  there  is  much  injustice  in  connection 
with  home  charges.  I  have  had  some 
experience  in  which  the  Indian  Govern- 
ment, supported  by  the  Indian  Council, 
have  defended  the  interests  of  the  British 
taxpayer.  My  right  hon.  Friend  beside 
me  has  already  said  a  few  words  upon 
that  subject,  and  I  can  on]^  emphasise 
what  he  has  said — namely,  that  the 
Treasury  find  it  extremely  difficult  to 
come  to  any  arrangement  with  the 
Indian  Government  as  to  what  the 
Treasury  think  it  fair  to  the  British  tax- 
payer.     The  hon.  Member  for  Hackney 
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alluded  to  the  want  of  equity  with 
regard  to  the  charges  exacted  from  India 
in  couuectiou  with  the  Persian  Embassy 
and  with  regard  to  the  representation  of 
this  country  at  Canton.  I  think  everybody 
will  admit  that  India  is  deeply  interested 
with  Persia,  and  is  deeply  interested  in 
the  Chinese  Empire.  Therefore,  at  sight, 
it  would  seem  only  equitable  India  should 
pay  some  proportion  towards  the  main- 
tenance of  these  Embassies.  The  hou. 
Member  for  Hackney  said  that  Canada 
had  not  to  pay  for  the  maintenance  of 
the  Embassy  at  Washington,  although 
Canada  was  eminently  deeply  interested. 
That  may  be  an  argument  for  im- 
pressing upon  Canada  she  ought  to 
contribute  towards  the  Embassy  at 
Washington,  but  it  is  not  an  argument  that 
you  should  not  ask  India  to  pay  towards 
the  Embassies  in  Persia  and  at  Canton. 
The  position  of  the  British  taxpayers  is 
that  they  are  generally  called  upon  to 
pay  the  whole  of  the  Imperial  charges  of 
the  country.  I  think  it  is  to  be  regretted 
that  arrangements  have  not  been  made  for 
our  Colonies  to  contribute  on  a  more 
systematic  and  broader  plan  a  portion  of 
the  expenditure  in  which  they  are  clearly 
deeply  interested.  The  Empire  is 
deeply  interested  in  many  portions  of  our 
foreign  policy.  I  am  glad  of  the  oppor- 
tunity of  pointing  out  to  those  who  are 
specially  charged  in  their  consciences 
with  the  defence  of  Indian  interests  that, 
having  had  some  experience  in  the 
matter,  some  of  these  questions  are  dealt 
with  with  extraordinary  care  by  the 
llcprcsentatives  of  the  Indian  Govern- 
ment to  defend  their  taxpayers.  I  do  not 
know  what  may  have  been  the  experience 
of  my  successor  at  the  Treasury,  but  I  can 
assure  the  Conunittee  that  the  permanent 
officials  at  the  Treasury  considered  the 
Indian  Covernment  is  far  stronger  and 
more  obstinate  in  insisting  upon  the  rights 
and  privileges  of  the  Indian  taxpayers  than 
the  Kepresentatives  of  the  British  tax- 
payer. I  do  not  think  it  is  wasting  the 
time  of  the  Committee  if  I  dwell  for  one 
moment  on  details  which  illustrate  the 
system.  The  Indian  Government  quite 
properly,  from  their  point  of  view,  and 
following  the  Members  who  are  eminent 
Representatives  of  the  Indian  Govern- 
ment who  have  spoke  this  evening,  and 
object  to  a  portion  of  the  cost  of  the 
Embassy  at  Teheran.  The  Treasury 
thought  they  were   not  paying  enough. 

Mr,  Goschen 


There  was  a  long  controversy.     Neither 
the  Treasury  nor  the  Indian  Government 
would  give  way.      A   compromise  was, 
however,  effected.      The  Prime  Minister 
requested  the  Chancellor  of  the   Exche- 
quer  and    the    Secretary    of    State    for 
India  to  meet.     We  were  supported    by 
certain      permanent      officials       of     the 
Treasury,   and  the    Indian   Government 
were    supported    by    some   of   the   most 
eminent  Members  of  the  Indian  Council. 
The    matter    was    threshed    out    in    the 
presence  of  the  Prime    Minister,  and  a 
compromise  arrived  at.     The  question  of 
the  cost  of  the  representation  at  Canton 
was  dealt  with  in  the  same  wav.    I  men- 
tion  this  to  show  that  the  Indian  Govern- 
ment   presses  upon    the    Treasury   pre- 
cisely as  hon.  Members  would  wish  the 
Committee  of    this   House    to    press  it. 
The  Imperial  Parliament  have  not  power 
to  impose  any  charges  upon  the  Indian 
Government,  as  some    Members  of  this 
House  mav    be    inclined  to    believe.     I 
am  quite  certain  that  the  taxpayers  of 
India  are    defended    with    precisely  the 
same  amount  of  energy  as  by  those  who 
represent  the  British   taxpayer.    I  agree 
with  the  observation  made  at  an   earlier 
period  in  the  evening  by  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  the  Member  for  the  Forest  of 
Dean,  who  said  we  cmght  to  be  particu- 
larly anxious  that  in   our  relations   with 
India    we    should    treat    them    with    no 
want    of   generosity,    and    no     want    of 
appreciation  of  the  situation.     When  I 
was  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  it  was 
my  duty  vigilantly  to  defend  the   Eng- 
lish taxpayers  in  controversies   with  the 
Indian  Government,  and  I  can  assure  the 
Committee    that    I    feel    confident    the 
present  Government  do  not  wish  to  press 
unduly  upon   an   Empire   of  fellow-sub- 
jects, with  regard  to  whom  we  have  such 
a    grave    responsibility.       That    I     am 
certain  will  be  the  spirit  in  which  every 
Goverrmient    would    wish    to    approach 
this  question.     There  is  one  charge  from 
which  the  Indian  Government  is  almost 
entirely  free,  and  one  subject  with  refer- 
ence to  which  the  English  taxpayer  has 
some  cause  for  complaint.     I  think  the 
British  taxpayer  has   his   rights  in  this 
matter  equal  with  the  Indian  taxpayer. 
While    we   are   discussing   whether    we 
bear  too  hardly  upon  India,  it  is  right  to 
consider  whether  in  some  matters  India 
pays  sufficient  towards  the  cost  of  this 
Empire.     India  has  a  coast  which  is  very 
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expensive,  India  has  to  bo  protected 
bv  sea  as  well  as  bv  laud.  The  contri- 
bntion  which  the  Indian  Empire  pays 
towards  the  maintenance  of  the  Navy  is 
quite  a  trifle,  quite  a  bagatelle.  That 
mnst  be  looked  upon  as  a  set-off  with 
regard  to  many  of  the  home  charges  my 
hon.  Friends  arelikelyto  think  excessive. 
Supposing  India  was  a  self-cotftained 
Empire  :  think  of  the  cost  India  would  have 
to  incur  in  order  to  protect  her  coasts.  I 
think  I  am  right  in  saying  that  India 
pays  £100,000  a  year  towards  the  main- 
tenance of  our  Navy.  It  is  a  question 
whetber  that  amount  should  not  be 
increased.  We  have  the  greatest  diffi- 
culty in  getting  the  Indian  Government 
to  ])ay  it.  The  British  taxpayer  is 
charged  with  the  Navy,  which  is  to 
defend  our  Colonies,  India,  and  Depen- 
dencies, and  the  amount  of  contributions 
in  return  is  insignificant.  The  whole 
weight  of  taxation  really  presses  upon 
the  British  taxpayer.  It  is  one  of  the 
reasons  why  the  cost  of  the  Navy  seems 
80  excessive  in  the  eyes  of  many  persons. 
We  have  all  this  immense  responsibility, 
and  the  contributions  made  by  other 
portions  of  the  Empire  are  absolutely 
insignificant.  Therefore,  I  would  en- 
treat hon.  Members,  when  they  consider 
whether  India  is  unfairly  treated  by  this 
country,  to  bear  in  mind  that  for  a  most 
trifling  contribution  Britain  incurs  an 
immense  expense  of  guaranteeing,  as  we 
believe  we  guarantee,  the  naval  safety  of 
India.  Now,  the  second  subject  on 
which  I  would  like  to  touch  is  that  of 
the  closing  of  the  Indian  Mints.  Mr. 
Mellor,  I  have  received  a  number  of 
letters,  and  also  personal  representations 
have  been  made  to  me  expressing  sur- 
prise that  I  have  not  spoken  at  length 
upon  a  subject  with  which  I  am  supposed 
to  be  more  or  less  specially  cognisant. 
I  have  been  asked  why  I  have  been 
reticent  with  regard  to  this  matter.  I 
will  be  perfectly  frank  with  the  Com- 
mittee. I  will  say  at  the  outset  that 
when  I  read  the  resolution  of  the  Go- 
Ternment  to  close  the  Indian  Mints  it 
was  a  most  startling  announcement  to 
me.  I  was  extremely  surprised.  I  think 
it  was  a  most  serious  step  to  take.  But 
I  admit  the  extreme  difficulty  of  the 
situation  and  the  seriousness  of  the  crisis, 
and  the  great  difficulty  which  anyone, 
however  cognisant  with  the  subject, 
would  find  in  presenting  any  remedy  for 
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an  undoubtedly  difficult  and  most  com«' 
plicated  condition  of  affairs.  I  remember 
the  composition  of  the  Departmental 
Committee  which  had  made  this  recom* 
mendation.  On  that  Committee  there 
were  some  of  the  ablest  men  connected: 
with  finance  with  whom  I  am  acquainted- 
There  were  men  upon  it  of  a  most 
orthodox  view  with  regard  to  the 
currency.  They  were  meu  whom  1  am; 
sure  would  never  have  put  their  nsnies- 
to  a  Report  of  that  character  unless  they 
all  felt  that  some  heroic  remedy,  or  some 
remedy  at  all  events,  was  absolutely 
necessary.  I  did  not  wish  to  embarrass 
the  experiment  by  any  premature  dcdara- 
tion  on  my  part,  if  it  would  have  any  in^ 
fluence  at  all  on  the  public  mind  ;  but  I 
wished  the  resolution  at  which  the  Go- 
vernment had  arrived  to  have  the  fairest 
possible  trial.  Therefore,  I  thought,  a? 
I  had  no  counter  remedy  to  propose,  that 
no  public  advantage  would  be  served  at 
that  time  by  any  hostile  criticism  of  the 
measure  which,  at  the  same  time,  greatly 
surprised  me.  It  was  a  bold  step  to» 
recommend,  and  it  was  a  bold  step  oo 
the  part  of  the  Government  to  adopt  it. 
I  do  not  know  to  what  extent  the 
Indian  Government  are  satisfied  with  the 
result.  All  I  can  say  is,  she  has  wished 
it  success  ;  but  it  would  be  difficult  for 
anyone  to  say  whether  success  is.  being- 
found.  The  measure  is  on  a  more- 
gigantic  scale  than  has  ever  been  tried 
before.  You  have  an  enormous  currency^ 
which  is  practically  a  conventioaaL 
currency,  and  which  does  not  represent 
in  any  degree  the  value  of  the  metal  in 
that  currency. 

Sir  W.  HARCOURT  :  What  about 
France  ? 

Mr.  GOSCHEN  :  The  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer  mentioned  France,  but 
France  is  not  in  the  same  position. 
France  has  her  double  currency  and 
some  £50,000,000  of  gold  in  her  posses- 
sion. France  is  a  gold  and  silver 
country ;  India  is  only  silver.  But  I 
do  not  wish  to  enter  into  a  controversy 
with  the  right  hon.  Gentleman,  or  any 
gentleman,  because  I  do  not  wish  to  lay 
down  the  doctrine  that  the  Indian 
Government  have  done  wrong.  I  think 
they  have  taken  a  very  serious  step.. 
Much  has  been  said  with  regard  to  the 
damage  that  may  have  been  inflicted 
upon  India.  Whatever  changes  are  in-^ 
troduced,  either  one  interest  or  aootbfiK 
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must  suffer.  You  cannot,  of  course,  by 
law  touch  a  currency  without  its  having 
some  effect  either  upon  one  class  or 
another.  I  do  not  say  whether  it  is 
right  or  wrong,  but  the  whole  action  of 
the  Government  is  rather  to  the  advan- 
tage of  the  creditor  than  to  the  advan- 
tage of  the  debtor.  Those  who  have  to 
pay  find  that  the  value  of  the  coin  with 
which  they  have  to  pay  has  been  arti- 
ficially raised.  That,  of  course,  is  satis- 
factory to  the  creditor,  but  must  be  un- 
satisfactory to  the  debtor.  So  far  the 
artificial  increase  given  to  the  value  of 
the  rupee  has  not  been  great.  I  am  per- 
fectly prepared  to  listen  to  arguments  on 
the  part  of  those  who  recommended  this 
measure.  You  might  say,  notwith- 
standing the  disadvantages  at  which  the 


gathered  from  all  I  read  there  was   a 
kind   of    expectation,   which   had  been 
disappointed.       The    Government    cer- 
tainly said  that  Is.  4d.  was  to  be  the 
point    beyond    which    artificial     action 
should   not   come   in.     This  was    inter- 
preted by  a  great  portion  of  the  Indian 
community  to  have  meant  Is.  4d.  was  to 
be  the  fixed  value.     This  expectation  was 
founded  not   upon  any  economic   truth, 
but  probably  upon  misreading  Govern- 
ment Despatches.     I  have  seen  a  great 
deal  of  blame  has  been  attached  to  the 
Secretary  for  India  for  selling  below  that 
price.     When    the  Secretary  for   India 
cannot  get  Is.  4d.  he  is  obliged  to  take 
is.  3^d.,  or  even  less.     Whatever  may 
be   the    result    of    this    experiment,   it 
appears  to  me  there  are  limits,  or  the 


debtor  would  be  in  consequence  of  this    action  of  the   Government   may   wreck 


large   measure   having   been    passed,    it 
might  possibly  be  proved  an  advantage 
to  the  interests  of  the  Indian  Empire  as 
a  whole,  and  so,  at  the  disadvantage  of  a 
certain  class,  compass  the  general  wel- 
fare.    If  the  general  welfare  of  India  is 
promoted    by    this    step,    possibly    the 
debtors  might  put  up  with  being  ham- 
pered by  the  payment   of  their  debts  by 
the     appreciation    of    rupees,   and    find 
advantage  in  the  general  prosperity  of 
the  country,  which  may  compensate  them 
in   some   respect.      I    make   no   charge 
against  this  measure  which  has  been  in- 
troduced, but  it  is  a  scientific  fact  that 
the  effect  must  be  to  assist  the  creditor 
rather  than  the  debtor.     As  to  whether 
the  experiment  may  succeed,  I  think  the 
Indian  public  ought  not  to  be  too  im- 
patient. They  have  accepted,  apparently, 
that  the  rupee  should  be  kept  at  Is.  4d. 
This  has  led  to  the  expectation  that  the 
Government    would    keep  the  rupee   at 
Is.  4d.     I  confess  I  did    not   read   the 
declaration   of   the  Government  in  any 
sense  of  the  kind.     It  was,  however,  an 
expectation  which  I  thought  sanguine  at 
the  time.  With  such  enormous  transactions 
it  would  be  an  immense  task  to  keep  the 
coin  at  a  particular  value. 

Sir  W.  HARCOURT  :  I  said  it  was 
rather  an  arrangement  to  prevent  the 
exchange  rising  too  rapidly.  The  Go- 
vernment never  had  the  idea  that  it 
would  keep  up  the  price. 

Mr.  GOSCHEN  :  I  was  rather  de- 
fending the  Government  on  that  point. 
I  do  not  know  that  the  Government 
lioped  to  keep  it  up  to  that  ^int^  but  I 
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the    Indian     currency.       Whether     the 
general  expectation  will  bo  realised  is  a 
matter    of     opinion.      Even    the    most 
sanguine  advocate  of  the  means  cannot 
but   think   it  -  is  only  a   makeshift   and 
temporary    solution    of     a    very    great 
difficulty.     I  think  that  must  be  patent 
to  all.      What  I  say  is  in  no  spirit  of 
criticism,  either  to  those  who  drew  up 
the   Report  or  of   the   Government   of 
India.     I   acknowledge   the  very   great 
difficulties,  and  I  only  hope  that  by  these 
means,  as  preliminary  means,  the  Indian 
Government  may  surmount  their  financial 
difficulties,  and  in  the  meantime  they  may 
possibly   be  able  to   make  further  pro- 
posals, which  may  settle  this  extremely 
difficult  question  upon  a  more  permanent 
and  more  satisfactory  footing. 

•Mr.  EVERETT  (Suffolk,  Wood- 
bridge)  :  The  right  hon.  Gentleman  who 
has  just  sat  down  has  addressed  us  with 
his  usual  caution.  There  is  no  one  in  this 
country  who  more  thoroughly  understands 
the  currency  question  than  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman.  But  I  sometimes 
think  he  owes  it  to  his  country  to  pro- 
nounce more  decisively  as  to  what  he 
really  thinks  ought  to  be  done,  rather 
than  to  spend  his  time  in  giving  sitting- 
on-the-hedge  kind  of  speeches  such  as  he 
has  given  us  again  to-night.  It  seems 
to  me  that  in  this  long  Session  we  have 
left  the  greatest  question  to  the  end. 
Although  it  is  a  great  question  we  are 
discussing  we  can  only  now  make  short 
speeches  upon  it  for  lack  of  time. 
I  desire  to  congratulate  the  Under 
Secretary  of  State  for  India  on  the  able 
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and     comprehensive     speech      he     has 
delivered  with  such  ability  and  clearness, 
and  with   his  customary  modesty.     His 
is,  perhaps,  the  most  interesting  Financial 
Statement     for    India    that    has     ever 
been     made     in     this     House,    for     it 
proposes  a  great  change  in  relation  to  one 
of  the  most  important  matters  affecting 
the  welfare  of  the  country.     Enormous 
is  the  responsibility  of  those  who  have 
devised    a    change    such    as   this,    and 
of    those   who   assent  to   it.     I  rise  to 
speak  because  I   am    deeply   impressed 
with  the  fact  that  we  are  perpetrating 
a  grave  wrong  upon  the  people  of  India, 
who  are  comparatively  unable  to  speak 
for  themselves,  and  who  are  helpless  in 
our  hands.       We   are   deliberately   pro- 
ceeding to  contract  their  currency.     The 
contraction  of  the  currency  is  one  of  the 
gravest  evils  that  can  afflict  a  country. 
Short  of  war,  or  famine,  or   pestilence, 
I  know  of  no  evil  which  cuts  so  deeply 
into     the     vitality     of     a     nation     as 
the    contraction   of    its  currency.      Let 
the  Committee  recollect  what  happened 
in  this  country  after  1819  when  we  con- 
tracted  our   currency.       The    next    20 
years  form  the  most  miserable  period  in 
our  modern  history.   It  is  a  matter  which 
all   economists    are    agreed    upon    that 
abundance  of  money  stimulates  industry, 
and  that   contraction   depresses  it.     In- 
crease of  money  raises   prices,  increases 
profits,  multiplies  employment,  and  raises 
wages.     The  reverse  of  it  has  the  reverse 
effect.      What  are   we  doing  ?       What 
have  we  begun  to  do   in   India  ?     We 
have  decided  to  close  the  Mints.     What 
is  it  that  comes  out  of  the  Mints  ?  What 
has  been  coming  out  of  the  Mints  there 
for  years  ?    Coins  ;  silver  coins,  full  legal 
tender    coins.       I    contend   that   every 
one  of  these  coins  was  a  blessing  and 
nothing   else    to   every   man   who    was 
fortunate  enough  to  get  that  coin  into  his 
possession.     It  was  a  blessing  to  him  to 
pay  his  debts  ;  it  was  a  blessing  to  him  to 
a^end  it  ia  sLo.)  or  bazaar,  and  I  can- 
not understand   a   policy    of   artificially 
stopping   the     issue     of     coins,     which 
are   in    themselves  so  great  a  blessing. 
It  is  not  only  so,  but  coin,  mouey,  is  a 
most  essential  necessary  of  life.      You 
may  say  bread  is  more  necessary,  but  you 
cannot   buy    bread ;    you    cannot     buy 
clothes  ;  you  cannot  procure  shelter  with- 
out money  ;  and  to  deliberately  cut  off 
the  free    and    unrestricted     supply    of 


money    which    the    country    has    been 
enjoying   is,   in   my   view,   to   do    that 
country  as  grievous  an  injury  as  the  law 
can  possibly  infiict  upon  it.     There  are 
two  classes  in  every  country  differently 
affected  by  a  policy  of  this  kind.     There 
are  those  who   possess    money,  or  who 
have  money  owing  to  them — what  I  will 
call  the  creditor  class,  of  whom  the  right 
hoQ.  Gentleman  just  spoke,  and  of  whom 
he  is  looked  upon  as  a  very  worthy  repre- 
sentative   in    this    House   and    country. 
•But  you  have  a  far  more  numerous  class 
in   every  country  who  have  no  money 
except  what  they  win  with  their  toil,  or 
with  the  exchange  of  their  produce  for 
it.     It  is  the  few  that  possess   money, 
while  it  •is  the  many  that  have  to  win 
money  by  their  toil  or  to  suffer  priva- 
tion  or   pinching    for   the    want    of   it. 
What  is  proposed  to  be  done  here  ?    The 
stopping  of  the   Mints  will,  of  course, 
enrich  the  class  who  possess  money  ;  it 
will  raise  the  value  of  the  money  which 
is  owed  to  them,  and  it  will,  in  the  same 
proportion,  bless  all  those  of  the  official 
classes  who  have  their  salary  payable  to 
them  in  these  rupees,  the  value  of  which 
will  be  increased.     And,  mark  you,  Mr. 
Mellor,  this   increase  of  value    is  artifi- 
cially brought  about.     It  is  Protection  in 
the    most    naked    and    offensive    form. 
There  is  the  right  hou.  Gentleman  who 
comes   from   the   Isle   of    Thanet,  who 
openly  advocates  protection  of  produce, 
and  ridicule  is  sometimes  heaped  on  him 
from    these     Benches  ;     but    now    the 
very     Government    which     heaps     that 
ridicule  on  him   is  lending  its  authority 
to     protection     of     the     money-lender. 
I      cannot      see     anything     worse      in 
protecting    produce   than    in   protecting 
the     mouey  -  lender.       I     am     amazed 
as     a     Liberal     and      a     follower     in 
most   respects     of    right    hon.    Gentle- 
men who  sit    below  me — I  am   amazed 
that  they  have  consented   to  take   this 
retrograde     step.         They      would    be 
ashamed  to  close  the  ports  of  the  country 
against  food,  but  they  have  closed  the 
Mint  against  that  money  without  which 
the  people  cannot  buy  their  food.     I  hope 
the  House  will  condemn  that  conduct  as 
severely  as  it  deserves  to  be  condemned. 
While  they  are  doing  this  the  toilers  of 
that   country   are  cursed   by  'the  deed. 
From  Cashmere  to  Cape  Comorin,  from 
the  mouths  of  the  Indus  to  the  Bay  of 
Bengal,  every  man  working  v\^  ^\ft»^  ^x 
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coffee  garden,  or  cultivatiDg  rice,  or 
growing  wheat  or  cotton  or  indigo 
in  tlie  fields,  every  man  working  in 
a  factory,  every  man  who  has  to 
win  his  money  by  his  toil,  will  be 
cursed  by  this  legislation.  His  difficulty 
in  getting  the  money  necessary  to  pay 
his  way  with  is  artificially  increased  by 
the  extraordinary  action  to  which  our 
Government,  1  am  sorry  to  say,  has 
given  its  consent.  Industry  and  trade 
will  beconie  unprofitable,  because  prices 
will  be  forced  down  by  this  unnatural 
step  ;  and  as  you  force  down  prices  the 
cry  of  the  unemployed  will  be  heard  in 
India  as  it  is  being  heard  here.  This 
measure  is  a  measure  to  reduce  profit,  to 
lessen  employment,  to  throw  people  out 
of  work,  and  to  increase  the  toil  with 
which  men  win  the  money  necessary  to 
pay  their  way,  and,  at  the  same  time,  it  is 
a  measure  to  increase  the  weight  of 
debt,  and  to  enrich  the  money  lender 
and  the  usurer.  Sir,  this  will  be  the 
effect  in  India  of  closing  the  Mints  there. 
Now,  just  look  at  the  effect  on  the 
external  trade  of  India.  This  policy 
creates  a  great  chasm,  opens  a  wide  gulf, 
between  the  rupee  and  the  silver  of 
which  it  is  made,  and  all  those  countries 
with  which  India  trades  and  which  use 
silver  as  money  will  see  a  divergence 
between  rupees  and  the  money  of  those 
other  countries,  and  unless  the  Indian 
merchant  can  sell  his  produce  for  more  of 
the  free  silver  of  the  countries  to  which 
he  sells,  he  will  receive  home  fewer 
rupees,  which  will  take  away  his  profit,  so 
that  he  will  have  to  discharge  some  of  his 
men,  because  he  will  not  be  able  to 
raise  his  price  in  the  free  silver,  and  will 
have  to  put  up  with  fewer  rupees  and  so 
go  into  bankruptcy,  or  squeeze  the 
difference  out  of  the  working  men 
that  work  for  him.  Look  at  those 
countries,  too,  which  compete  with 
India  in  open  markets.  The  people  who 
have  free  silver  will  be  able,  as  the  dif- 
ference between  the  value  of  silver  and  of 
the  rupee  widens,  to  sell  their  produce 
for  less  gold  than  the  people  who  have 
only  the  appreciated  rupee.  This  will 
place  India  at  a  disadvantage  as  regards 
external  trade  with  gold  standard 
countries.  It  does  appear  to  me  that 
we  are  doing  a  grievous  wrong  to  the 
people  of  India.  I  am  sorry  to  use  this 
strong  language,  which  may,  perhaps,  be 
reported  there,  but  I  cannot  help  thinking 
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it  is  worse  to  do  the  thing  than  it  l» 
truly  to  describe  the  thing  which  is  now 
being  done.  Then,  Sir,  what  are  the 
objects  for  which  this  remarkable  and 
extraordinary  change  in  India  i» 
being  made  ?  The  first  is  to  steady 
the  relation  between  silver  and  gold,  or 
rather  the  rupee  and  the  sovereign. 
That  object  I  admit  to  be  a  thoroughly 
good  one,  but  I  contend  that  the  action 
which  is  being  taken  will  not  do  this. 
When  you  want  to  steady  the  relation 
between  two  things  you  hnve  to  study' 
the  operation  of  both  of  them  ;  you  have 
not  only  to  consider  the  operation  on  the 
rupee  in  order  to  get  at  what  you  want 
to  arrive  at.  What  will  be  the  effect  of 
the  change  you  propose  upon  gold  ? 
It  will  increase  the  demand  for  it, 
because  more  of  it  will  be  wanted  in 
India.  And  the  example  we  set  in 
giving  silver  another  blow  in  the  face 
will  very  likely  encourage  America  to  do 
away  with  the  Sherman  Act  there,  and 
we  shall  then  have  a  greater  demand  for 
gold  from  there.  The  effect  of  these 
new  demands  will  be  that  gold  will  be 
driven  up  in  value  faster  than  you  will 
be  able  to  appreciate  the  rupee.  Some- 
times when  I  am  out  walking  my  dog 
starts  a  hare,  and  though  the  dog  nins 
fast,  the  hare  runs  faster,  so  that  the 
distance  between  the  two  gradually 
widens.  That  will  be  the  case,  I  think,, 
with  silver  and  gold  under  this  measure* 
What  is  being  done  now  will  so  act  in 
appreciating  gold  that  the  sovereign  will 
get  wider  away  from  the  rupee,  instead 
of  being  made  to  cling  more  closely  te 
it.  The  second  object  is  this.  What 
has  made  India  wish  for  a  change  ift 
the  weight  of  her  gold  debt ;  this  is  a 
scheme  which  is  intended  to  ease  the 
burden  of  that  debt  on  the  shoulders  of 
the  people.  India  may  be  compared  to 
a  mortgaged  farm.  India  has  borrowed 
money  in  gold,  and  has  yearly  to  pay  some- 
thing like  £18,000,000  or  £19,000,000 
as  interest.  Unfortunately,  I  happen 
to  know  that  there  are  many  mort- 
gaged farms  in  England.  Their 
owners  borrowed  money  20  years 
ago,  and  they  have  found  they  have 
to  give  more  and  more  produce  every 
year  to  meet  the  burden  of  their  in- 
debtedness. It  is  exactly  so  with  India; 
she  has  to  give  half  as  much  produce  again 
to  pay  the  interest  on  her  debt  as  she  used 
to  do.     I  should  like  to  know  what  effect 
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the  tampering  with  the  nipee  will  have 
on  this  payment  which  has  to  be  made 
in  England  in  gold  ?  It  does  not 
appear  to  me  it  will  touch  the  evil  we 
want  to  remove  in  the  least.  What  affects 
their  gold  debt  is  what  happens  to  gold, 
and  not  what  happens  to  silver.  If,  as  I 
have  said,  gold  is  driven  up  still  higher 
in  value  by  what  is  being  done,  the 
effect  with  regard  to  the  gold  debt  will 
be  that  this  closing  of  the  Mints,  while 
it  will  do  cruel  hurt  to  the  industrial 
population  in  India,  will  not  ease  the 
burden  of  her  gold  debt  in  the  very 
least.  What  would  ease  that  debt 
would  be  to  lower  the  value  of  gold. 
Closing  the  Mints  to  silver  while 
opening  them  to  gold  will  have  just 
the  opposite  effect.  In  concluding, 
I  wish  to  say  a  few  words  to  the  Leaders 
of  our  Party.  I  want  to  ask  them  why 
they  will  not  give  themselves  the  trouble 
of  looking  the  monetary  position 
full  in  the  face  ?  This  danger  from 
which  India  suffers  is  new.  Nobody 
heard  anything  said  about  it  20  years 
ago  ;  it  has  all  arisen  since  1873.  India 
herself  was  bimetallic — it  ha<l  a  free 
coinage  of  gold  and  silver — down  to 
1836,  but  in  1835  we  made  her  go  upon 
a  single  silver  standard.  While  other 
nations  continued  the  free  coinage  of 
gold  and  silver  their  free  coinage 
maintained  the  balance  between  gold 
and  silver  all  over  the  world,  and  India 
suffered  no  trouble.  But  when  the  free 
coinage  of  silver  was  forbidden  in  nation 
after  nation,  the  two  metals  became 
divorced,  and  gold  was  driven  up  in 
value.  The  natural  remedy  for  the 
existing  troubles  was  to  return  to  the 
old  state  of  things,  when  the  tvro  metals 
were  treated  equally,  and  were  as 
one  monov.  There  was  wanted  now 
an  international  agreement  to  restore 
free  coinage  of  silver  as  well  as  of  gold. 
The  people  of  India  know  that  well. 
Anyone  who  has  *  read  the  Papers  con- 
nected with  the  Currency  Commission 
knows  that  the  Government  of  India 
has  been  imploring  the  English  Govern- 
ment to  end  the  present  troubles  by  bring- 
ing about  an  international  agreement  to 
restore  the  free  coinage  of  silver'  as  well 
as  of  gold.  The  answer  given,  I  am  sorry 
to  sav,  bv  the  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer  on  our  side  of  the  House  to  this 
entreaty  was  to  add  to  the  delegates  who 
were  appointed  to  go  to  the  Conference 


at  Brussels  two  strong  gold  advocates 
who  were  against — dead  against  the  free 
coinage  of  silver.  The  Government  of 
India  have  expressly  said  that  they  did 
not  recommend  this  closing  of  the  Mints 
as  being  the  right  thing  and  the  best 
thing.  It  is  only  because  they  are  for- 
bidden by  our  Government  to  have  what 
they  believe  would  permanently  settle 
the  difficnlty  that  they  propose  this  rather 
than  go  on  as  they  are.  I  believe  the 
Government  of  India  have  acted  with  ill 
judgment  in  the  matter,  and  that  they 
have  jumped  out  of  the  frying-pan  into 
the  fire.  Our  Government,  too,  have 
mistaken  the  disease  to  be  dealt 
with,  for,  as  Sir  G.  Molesworth  said 
at  the  Conference  at  Brussels,  it  is 
not  silver  that  is  sick,  but  gold. 
What  has  brought  this  trouble  about  is 
not  a  fall  in  silver,  but  a  rise  in  gold. 
In  a  country  where  you  are  judging 
everything  by  a  gold  standard,  it  looks  as 
if  silver  has  gone  down,  while  if  you  live 
in  a  country  which  has  a  silver  standard 
it  looks  as  if  gold  has  gone  up.  If  you 
measure  the  two  metals  by  the  same 
commodities  vou  will  find  that  in  India 
they  have  had  a  stable  standard,  while 
we  have  been  tortured  by  a  standard 
which  has  been  for  ever  fluctuating,  and 
with  that  standard  it  is  now  proposed  to 
afHict  India  too,  and  to  make  the 
fluctuation  greater.  Nothing  but  trouble 
can  come  from  increasing  the  demand 
for  gold,  which  has  already  appreciated 
40  or  50  per  cent,  since  20  years  ago. 

•Mr.  MONTAGU  (Tower  Hamlets, 
Whitechapel)  :  I  have  listened  with 
great  attention  and  interest  to  the  remarks 
of  the  hon.  Member  for  Woodbridge 
(Mr.  Everett)  ;  but,  while  sympathising 
with  many  of  his  arguments,  I  think  that 
at  the  bottom  of  his  arguments  there 
wore  two  great  fallacies.  The  hon. 
Meml>er  had  a  notion  that  the  action  of 
the  Indian  Government  contemplates  a 
contraction  of  the  currency  in  India.  As 
I  understand  it,  however,  there  need  be 
no  such  contraction,  because  India  is  not 
prevented  from  coining  silver  for  the  re- 
quirements of  circulation,  nor  is  India 
prevented  from  coining  gold.  The  other 
fallacy  was  that  with  an  International 
j  arrangement  the  rupee  would  be  more 
'  appreciated  than  by  closing  the  Mints. 
But  at  the  same  time,  while  agreeing 
with  the  Government  in  the  measures 
they   have  taken,    I    think    there  may 
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be  some  blame  attached  to  the  mode 
in  which  they  have  endeavoured  to 
carry  out  their  financial  policy.  There 
is  no  doubt  that  the  closing  of  the  Mints 
against  silver  is  a  very  important  and 
grave  step,  but  the  Government  were 
forced  to  take  that  step  owing  to  the 
failure  of  the  Monetary  Conference  at 
Brussels,  and  also  owing  to  the  proposed 
legislation  in  the  United  States  against 
silver.  It  was,  as  the  late  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer  said,  a  very  general 
belief  that  the  object  of  the  Govern- 
ment was  to  prevent  India  becoming 
the  receptacle  for  silver  rejected  by 
the  United  States,  and  also  to  give 
stability  to  the  rupee.  It  was  a  very 
important  object  to  endeavour  to  give 
stability  to  the  rupee,  because  the  com- 
merce between  the  two  countries  depends 
in  a  great  measure  on  that  stability. 
And  no  doubt  the  Government  also 
wished  to  benefit  India  by  attracting 
British  capital  to  that  country  by 
means  of  investments  or  trade  ;  but  up 
to  the  present  time  all  those  objects 
have  been  defeated.  Silver  has  been 
sent  recently  to  India  in  larger  quantites 
than  the  average,  for  from  the  23rd 
June  down  to  the  21st  December  no  less 
than  £1,300,000  of  silver  has  been 
shipped  from  this  country  alone. 
With  regard  to  the  stability  of  the  rupee, 
instead  of  the  value  of  the  rupee  being 
rendered  stable,  it  has  fluctuated  from 
over  Is.  4d.  to  under  Is.  3d.,  almost  as 
widelv  as  before  ;  and  so  far  from  attract- 
iug  capital  to  India,  it  has  been  rather 
warned  oH',  and  investors  in  Rupee  Stock 
have  sold  out  their  holdings,  and  they 
have  been  sent  out  in  competition  with 
Council  drafts.  I  should  think  the  cause 
of  failure  has  been  the  want  of  bold  and 
vigorous  action  to  sustain  what  the 
Government  desired — that  is,  the  stability 
of  the  rupee.  I  have  no  doubt  that  the 
Goveriunent  will  be  forced  to  take 
further  steps.  They  ought  certainly  not 
to  allow  the  natives  of  India  to  be 
tempted  to  buy  the  uncoined  silver  that 
is  being  sent  out,  and  they  should  have 
power  to  put  an  Import  Duty  on  silver. 
That  is  not  a  protective  measure,  for 
there  is  no  silver  mining  industry  in 
India.  That  measure  would  help  to 
steady  the  rupee.  You  can  never 
have  prosperity  in  commercial  matters 
where  you  have  these  constant  fluctua- 
tions.    If  the  Indian  Government  had  a 
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little  more  backbone  I  think  they  would 
be  able  to  keep  the  rupee  steady,  and  not 
contract  the  currency  or  depreciate  the 
exchange  at  they  have  been  doing. 

Sir  W.  HARCOURT  :  I  only  rise  to 
make  a  few  observations  upon  what  has 
been  said  upon  the  monetary  question, 
and  I  will  leave  the  rest  of  the  discussion 
to  be  dealt  with  by  my  hou.  Friend.  I 
think  that  the  speech  of  the  hoii.  Member 
for  the  Woodbridge  Division  of  Suffolk 
(Mr.  Everett)  is  a  remarkable  example 
of  the  saying  that  "  the  rulinjr  passion  is 
strong  in  death."  The  hon.  Member  was 
able  to  revive  the  subject  of  bimetallism 
at  half-past  10  o'clock  on  the  last  night 
of  the  Session.  He  will  always  be  for- 
ward in  what  he  believes,  to  be  a  good 
cause.  He  believes  that  what  he  calls  "  an 
abundance  of  money  "  is  the  greatest  of 
all  blessings  ;  but  the  question  is,  "  What 
is  money?"  He  appears  to  think  that 
any  amount  of  currency  issued  is  neces- 
sarily a  blessing.  But  the  real  point 
here  is  the  bearing  which  this  question 
has  upon  the  people  of  India.  It  is  now 
too  late  in  the  day  to  reverse  the  decision 
of  the  Committee  of  1819. 

•Mr.  EVERETT  :  I  did  not  condemn 
the  policy,  but  merely  stated  the  con- 
sequences that  flowed  from  it. 

Sir  W.  HARCOURT  :  That  certain 
inconveniences  took  place  in  the  transition 
state  of  the  currency  is  perfectly  true, 
and  that  was  inevitable.  But  1  do  not 
mean  to  go  into  that  question  at  all,  but 
merely  to  say  a  word  or  two  upon  the 
bearing  of  this  question  upon  the  people 
of  India.  I  should  be  sorry  if  any 
course  sanctioned  bv  the  (Tovernraent  of 
India  had  l>een  a  means  of  injury  to  the 
people  of  India.  What  is  the  injury 
to  the  people  of  India  which  my  hon. 
Friend  has  suggested  ?     He  said — 

*'  It  tends  to  raise  the  ])rice  of  the  rupee,  and, 
conse<iuently.  is  a  hardship  to  the  people  who 
most  needed  the  rupee." 

The  hon.  Member  jldvocated  a  plan 
which  was  to  fix  the  price  of  silver. 
There  was  another  advocate  of  bi- 
metallism who  is  happily  absent  to-night 
— the  right  hon.  Gentleman  the  Menilwr 
for  Sleaford  (Mr.  Chaplin).  lie  said  we 
had  ruined  the  Indian  population  by 
making  them  hoard  uncoined  silver,  but 
it  turns  out  that  what  the  people  do' 
hoard  is  coined  silver,  and,  so  far  from 
being  an  injury  to  the  people,  our  action 
will  enhance  instead  of  lower  the  value 
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of  the  rupee,  and  then  I  listened  with 
very  great  attention  and  respect  to  what 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  my  pre<lecessor 
in  Oflice  said  upon  this  subject.  I  think 
the  right  lion.  Gentleman  spoke  with 
commendable  caution  upon  what  every- 
body admits  is  only  an  experiment,  and 
nobody  can  exactly  tell  how  it  will 
result.  The  closing  of  the  Mints  has 
had  a  beneficial  effect  iu  other  instances 
in  other  countries.  France  closed  its 
Mints  to  silver  20  years  ago,  and  it  was 
satisfied  with  the  residt  of  the  experi- 
ment. So  far,  that  is  all  eucouragiug. 
But  the  most  important  part  of  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman's  remarks  was  when  he 
said  the  Government  had  set  before 
themselves  the  object  of  keeping  up  the 
rupee  at  an  original  value.  That  was 
never  proposed.  If  it  had  been,  we 
should  have  undertaken  to  establish 
a  ratio  and  to  maintain  it.  I 
cannot  accept  that  proposition,  be- 
cause, if  I  did,  I  should  at  once  become 
a  convert  to  bimetallism.  To  profess  to 
believe  that  any  Government  can  fix  any 
ratio  which  would  establish  any  price  is 
exactly  the  proposition  which  we  mono- 
metallists  denv.  That  is  an  entire  mis- 
take,  and  all  the  censure  which  my  hon. 
Friend  the  Member  for  the  Tower  Ham- 
lets passed  upon  the  Indian  GovcrnmcHt 
was  founded  upon  an  entire  misapprehen- 
sion. No  doubt,  as  I  have  said,  this 
closing  of  the  Mints  is  a  great  experiment. 
The  depreciation  iu  silver  had  taken 
place,  to  a  great  extent,  before  the  closing 
of  the  Mints.  This  depreciation  was 
not  the  consequence  but  the  cause  of  the 
closing  of  the  Mints.  When  it  is  said, 
"  If  you  had  adopted  another  system,  you 
would  have  done  good  instead  of  harm 
to  India,"  I  must  point  out  that  the 
plan  we  declined  to  adopt  was  the  plan 
of  bimetallism,  which,  in  the  opinion  of 
the  Royal  Commission  upon  that  subject, 
would  have  worked  a  greivous  injury  to 
India.  It  would  have  injured  the  export 
trade.  It  would  have  persuaded  the 
Indian  native  that,  for  the  benefit  of  the 
Anglo-Indian  Service  and  of  English 
monopolists,  we  had  operated  upon  the 
exchange  so  as  to  injure  tlie  Indian  pro- 
ducer and  the  Indian  exporter,  and  that 
for  selfish  objects  we  had  adopted  a  plan 
which  would  have  been  injurious  to  the 
people  of  India.  That  is  one  of  the 
strongest  reasons  which  the  Royal  Com- 
missiou  advanced  against  the  adoption  of 


the  bimetallic  system,  and  it  is  one  of  the 
principal  reasons  why  we  did  not  adopt 
the  suggestion  that  there  should  be  an 
attempt  to  establish  bimetallism  in  India 
or  for  India.  Indeed,  this  is  a  great 
experiment  with  a  people  where  there  is 
an  immense  circulation  of  silver. 
My  hon.  Friend  behind  me  does  not 
believe  in  the  depreciation  of  silver.  He 
is  a  remarkable  man  if  he  thinks  that  all 
that  has  taken  place  within  the  last  10 
years  has  not  depreciated  the  price  of  any 
commodity,  whether  it  be  silver  or  any- 
thing else.  The  depreciation  of  silver 
had  taken  place  before  we  decided  to 
take  this  step  of  closing  the  Mints. 
The  righthon.  Gentleman  theMemberfor 
Sleaford  has  been  saying  that  there  has 
been  an  extraordinary  fall  iii  the  price  of 
the  rupee  in  consequence  of  this  action. 
It  was  not  this  measure  which  caused  the 
fall  in  the  price  of  the  rupee.  The 
rupee  had  fallen  from  2s.  to  Is.  4d* 
before  this  measure  was  adopted.  The 
further  fall  is  insignificant  in  comparison 
with  that  which  had  already  taken  place. 
He  also  made  that  singular  error  which 
was  pointed  out  in  a  letter  to  The  Times. 
When  there  was  a  fall  of  3d.  iu  the 
oimce  in  silver  lie  interpreted  it  to  mean 
a  fall  of  3d.  in  the  price  of  a  rupee. 
That  being  the  fact,  I  do  not  wish  it  to 
bo  understood  here  or  iu  India  that  the 
fall  of  the  rupee  Inus  been  the  result  of 
any  policy  adopted  by  the  Indian  Govern- 
ment. The  difference  between  the  price 
of  silver  before  this  measure  was  adopted, 
and  the  price  to-day  is,  I  think,  not  more 
than  Hd.  in  the  ounce,  as  I  understand 
before  the  measure  was  adopted  it  waa 
36d.  the  oiuice  and  now  it  is  about  34id. ; 
therefore  the  difference  is  extremely 
small.  It  should  be  thoroughly  under- 
stood that  the  fall  in  the  rupee  has  been 
the  consequence,  not  of  this  measure,  but 
of  the  over-produ<;tion  of  silver  in  the 
world  ;  and  that,  I  'oelieve,  is  the  real 
fact.  I  quite  believe  that  we  must  be 
patient  in  the  matter.  We  cannot  expect 
a  change  of  this  kind  to  produce  at  once 
the  expected  result.  You  close  the  Mints 
because  you  wish  to  control  the  quantity 
of  this  coin,  which  seems  to  be  iu  super- 
abundance. We  all  know  that  a  very 
large  quantity  of  silver  on  its  road  to 
India  goes  to  neutralise  the  laffect  for  the 
time  of  the  closing  of  the  Mints,  and  then 
there  has  been  since  that  time  a  remark- 
able export  of  silver  to  India.     All  these 
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things  prevent  the  measure  from  imme- 
diately haviug  the  effect  required  of  it, 
and  therefore  we  must  wait  for  a  time  to 
aee  what  the  result  is  ;  and  in  the  mean- 
while we  are  entitled  to  ask  this  House 
and  the  people  of  India,  as  well  as  the 
people  of  England,  to  helieve  that 
this  course  has  heen  adopted  after 
careful  consideration,  and  upon  the  re- 
commendation of  the  persons  who  are 
most  competent  to  judge  and  most 
fitting  to  advise  the  G-overnment  upon 
it. 

Sib  J.  GORST  :  The  hon.  Member 
for  Suffolk^s  (Mr.  Everett^s)  speech  was 
entirely  directed  to  the  future.  He 
prophesied,  with  the  greatest  confidence, 
the  misfortunes  which  were  about  to  fall 
upon  the  people  of  India  and  the  people 
of  the  world  at  largo.  The  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer  has  answered  him,  and 
he  has  admitted  that  the  measure  taken 
"by  the  Government  of  India  is  an  ex- 
periment ;  but  I  thiuk  he  has  adduced 
reasons  which  mav  induce  us  to  doubt 
the  absolute  certainty  ot  the  forebodings 
of  the  hon.  Member  for  Suffolk.  I  should 
like,  in  the  few  words  which  I  shall 
address  to  the  Committee,  to  direct  tbeir 
attention,  not  to  the  future,  but  to  the 
past,  and  to  ask  them  to  consider 
.the  position  in  which  the  Government 
of  India  was,  and  the  choice  of 
ovils  which  it  had  to  make.  The 
charge  of  exchange  has  been 
Rowing  steadily  year  by  year.  There 
has  been  one  year,  when  the  Silver  Bill 
was  passed  in  America,  when  the  steady 
increase  was  for  a  moment,  and  for  a 
moment  only,  arrested  ;  but  the  evil  had 

frown  to  such  magnitude  that  in  the  last 
nancial  year  the  charge  which  the  Go- 
vernment of  India  had  prepared  for 
ozehange  amounted  to  upwards  of 
8,000,000  tens  of  rupees,  which  actually 
neutralised  the  whole  improvement  of 
the  Revenue  of  India,  and  it  turned  the 
surplus  which  my  lion.  Friend  the  Mem- 
her  for  South  port  announced  to  the 
House  last  year  into  the  deficit  which 
the  hon.  Gentleman  the  Under  Secretary 
of  State  for  India  has  had  to  announce 
••0-day  ;  and  in  the  Budget  Statement  to- 
day that  charge  amounted  to  no  less  than 
10,000,000  tens  of  rupees,  and  when 
you.  con.«*ider  that  the  whole  net  expen- 
diture of  the  Government  of  India  is  in 
all  about  £50,000,000,  these  10,000,000 
which  India  has  to  pay,  by  reason  of  the 
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depreciation  of  silver,  is  an  enormous 
and  startling  item  in  her  annual  expen- 
diture. What  can  the  Government  of 
India  do  under  such  circumstances  ? 
The  charge  was  thus  continually  grow- 
ing larger.  It  could  only  be  dealt  with 
in  one  of  two  ways.  Either  the  Expen- 
diture must  be  diminished,  or  the  Revenue 
must  be  increased.  I  do  not  thiuk  any- 
one will  say  that  the  people  of  India  are 
able,  at  the  present  moment,  to  bear  any 
increased  taxation.  Well,  then,  if  that 
is  so — and  I  think  it  is  so — the  Indian 
Government  had  to  face  either  certainly 
a  deficiency  which  would  annul  the  in- 
crease until  they  were  on  the  verge  of 
national  bankniptcy,  or  they  had,  in  some 
way  or  the  other,  to  diminish  this  charge. 
Could  they  diminish  the  sterling  pay- 
ments which  India  has  to  make  ?  I  have 
heard  a  good  deal  said  to-night  in  this 
House  about  the  home  charges.  It  is, 
of  course,  these  home  charges,  which 
form  the  sterling  expenditure  of  India, 
which  cause  this  enormous  charge  upon 
exchange.  I  do  not  know  whether  hon. 
Members  have  examined  these  home 
charges.  If  they  have,  they  will  see 
that  upwards  of  half  on  the  whole 
amount  of  the  sterling  charges,  which 
amount  in  round  numbers  to  £  15,000,000, 
consists  of  the  interest  on  the  Debt, 
which  is  chiefly  a  debt  for  public  works 
and  railways.  Money  has  been  lent  in 
this  country  to  India  for  the  purpose  of 
developing  railways  and  carrying  out 
remunerative  public  works.  Only  a  very 
small,  part  of  the  Public  Debt  of  India  is 
for  war  expenditure  or  anything  of  that 
kind,  and,  of  course,  the  interest  on  that 
sterling  Debt  has  to  be  paid  in  sterling, 
and  no  ability  on  the  part  of  any  financier 
in  the  world  can  alter  that  part  of  the 
sterling  charge  which  represents  the 
interest  upon  railway  capital.  Then 
there  is  the  smaller  half  which  remains, 
and  in  reference  to  that  half  I  may 
remind  the  Committee  that  when  the 
late  Government  were  in  Office  Lord 
Cross  had  a  very  strong  Committee 
appointed  at  the  India  Office  which  went 
into  every  item  of  these  home  charges, 
with  a  view  of  recommending  any 
possible  reduction.  Reductions  were 
made,  so  much  so  that  the  charges  are 
now  reduced.  They  could  not  be 
brought  down  any  lower,  and  I  do  not 
believe  any  Commission,  or  any  Com- 
mittee, or  anybody  in   the  world,  would 
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be  able  to  make  more  than  an  infinitesimal 
reduction  in  these  home  charges.     It  is 
impossible    to    make     anj     substantial 
impression     upon     them.       The     only 
course  before  the  Government  of  India 
to  save  the  country  from  bankruptcy  was 
to  endeavour  by  some  means  or  other  to 
stop  the  depreciation  of  the  rupee,  so  that, 
at  ail  events,  the  fall,  great  as  it  is,  might 
not  be  annually  increased.      What  was 
the   expedient  ?      I    suppose   the    hon. 
Member  for  Suffolk  and  I  have  no  doubt 
my  right  hon.  Friend  the   Member  for 
Sleaford  (Mr.  Chaplin),  if  he  were  here, 
would      answer     "Bimetallism."     But 
bimetallism,  if  it  is  a  remedy,  is  a  remedy 
which  could  not  be  applied  in  time.    The 
hon.  Member  for  Suffolk  will  admit  that 
you  cannot  carry  out  the  system  before 
you  have  got  the  chief  commercial  rela- 
tions in  the  world  to  agree  to  it.     That 
would  be  a  work  of  some  years.    It  would 
be   too   late   to   save   India,   and   while 
negotiations  were  going  on  the  extended 
charge    would    have     been    continimlly 
mounting  up  still  further.     Well,  then, 
what   else   could   be   done  ?     What  the 
Government  of  India  have  proposed  and 
the    Government   have    sanctioned   and 
carried  out  is,  as  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  said,  an  experiment.     It  is  a 
bold  experiment.     It  is  an  experiment  of 
which  none  of  us,  except  the  Member  for 
Suffolk,  cau    predict   the   consequences, 
and  I  should  like  to  ask  the  critics  who 
find  fault  with  the  Government  of  India 
what  else  could  have  been  done  ?     What 
would  they  have  proposed  themselves  ? 
I  do  not  think  it  is  fair  to  criticise  or 
censure  the  Government  of  India  for  the 
course  they  have  taken,  unless  you  are  at 
least  prepared  to  suggest  some  alternative 
course  which,  in  your  opinion,  would  be  a 
wiser  one  than  that  which  the  Govern- 
ment of  India  take.     Now,  from  all  the 
critics  of  the  Government  of  India  I  have 
never  heard  any  alternative  suggestion, 
and  I  think  until  those  who  are  disposeil 
to  find  fault  with  the  course  that  is  taken 
are  prepared  to  suggest  some  alternative 
scheme    which    would    have    saved   the 
Government  of  India  from  this  imminent 
financial  peril  which  has  been  hanging  over 
it  for  years,  and  which  has  lately  become 
very  acute.     I  do  not  think  they  have  any 
right  to  find  fault  with  the  method  they 
have  adopted.      The  danger  had  become 
so  acute  an<l  the  necessity  so  urgent  that 
the  Government  of  India  were  obliged 
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to  take  some  step  or  other.  Unless  some 
step  could  be  suggested  which  would  be 
wiser  and  safer  than  the  one  they  have 
taken,  I  think  the  Committee  ought  to 
approve  it,  and  await  with  anxiety  the 
result  of  the  financial  expedient. 

Mr.  EGERTON  ALLEN  (Pembroke, 
&c.)  :  I  hope  I  may  be  allowed  to  take 
up  a  very  short  time  of  this  Committee  to 
call  attention  to  what  is  a  crying  griev- 
ance in  Burmah.      Although  the  inhabi- 
tants of  Burmah   deserve  consideration 
from  the  Government  in  the  matter  of 
the  financial  administration,  I  am  sorry  to 
say  they  do  not  get  it.     Burmah  has  re- 
turned as  revenue  to  India  5,487,400  tens 
of  rupees,  and  it  has  had  expended  on  it 
4,127,400  tens  of  rupees — that  is  to  say, 
that  1,360,000  tens  of  nipees  have  been 
taken  out  of  Burmah,  and  expended,  of 
course,  on  other  parts  of  India.     If  the 
Indian  Government  could  show  that  they 
provide  fairly   and   reasonably    for   the 
wants  of  Burmah,  of  course  they  would 
}>e  welcome  to  take  any  surplus  revenue 
they  could  get  from  that  Province  ;  but 
in  various  ways  Burmah  has  a  grievance 
that  the  money  spent  on  it  is  not  nearly 
sufficient  to   provide   for   its  wants.     I 
only  wish  now  to  bring  forward  one  of 
these  grievances.       It   is    a    grievance 
which  can  be  easily  understood  by  the 
Committee  in  a  very  few  figures  and  a 
very  few  words.     I  ask  the  Committee 
to  allow  me  to  occupy  a  short  time  in 
putting  this  grievance  before  you.     It  is 
connected   with    the    administration    of 
justice    in   Burmah.     The   cost   of   the 
administration   of  justice  is  very  small 
compared  to  the  importance  of  the  com- 
mercial interest  of  the  Province.     Every- 
one    knows     Burmah     contains     three 
large  commercial    towns.     Rangoon    is 
the    fourth    or    third    important     town 
in      all      India.        These      commercial 
interests  evidently  and  clearly  require  a 
strong    judicial   administration    to    take 
charge   of  them.     Burmah   is  worse  off 
in  the  matter  of  judicial  administration 
than  any  other  Province  in  India,  and  it 
suffers  from  a  most  extraordinary  system, 
which  no  other  Province  docs.      Every 
Member  of  this  Committee  is  familiar  in 
Macaulay^s  Essay  on  Warren  Hastings, 
and  knows  that  in  the  time  of  the  old  Com- 
pany the  greatest  friction  arose  between 
the  Company^s  Judges  and   what   were 
called  Westminster  Court  Justices.    The 
Westminster  Judges  had  complete  jurisdic- 
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tion  within  the  town,  and  the  Company's 
Judges  complete  jurisdiction  outside  the 
town.  That  was  merely  a  compromise 
and  a  makeshift,  and  when  the  Company 
gave  up  its  administration  to  the  Crown 
that  makeshift  was,  as  a  matter  of  course, 
cleared  away,  and  the  High  Courts  were 
established  in  Calcutta,  Bombay,  and 
Madras,  and  all  the  administration  of  jus- 
tice throughout  the  country  was  committed 
into  the  hands  of  these  Courts — that  is 
to  say,  there  was  no  longer  this  absurd 
distinction  between  one  set  of  Judges 
who  had  power  in  the  town,  and  another 
set  of  Judges  who  had  power  throughout 
India.  In  1863,  just  at  the  time  this 
absurd  anomaly  was  swept  away  in  the 
whole  of  India,  it  is  set  up  afresh  in 
Burmah.  There  is  no  object  in  it — no 
reason  for  it.  The  absurd  distinctions 
had  been  merely  brought  al)Out  by  a 
conflict  between  the  Company's  Judges 
and  the  Westminster  Judges  in  the  time  of 
Warren  Hastings,  and  there  was  no  kind 
of  reason  why  it  sliould  have  been  adopted 
or  set  up  in  any  other  place,  and  yet  it 
was  set  up  in  Burmah.  The  Judicial 
Commissioners  outside  Rangoon  have 
power  everywhere  except  in  Ilaugoon. 
The  anomalous  and  extraordinary  system 
cripples  still  further  the  incapacity  of 
the  Judges,  who  are  in  the  country 
to  do  justice.  The  expenditure  on  the 
Burmese  Courts  is  only  212,800  tens 
of  rupees  a  year ;  the  expenditure  of 
the  Punjaub  Court  is  305,000  tens  of  ru- 
pees. Now,  Members  of  the  Committee 
will  easily  apprehend  that,  although  the 
expenditure  of  the  Punjaub  is  so  much 
larger  than  in  Burmah,  the  business  done 
in  the  Punjaub  cannot  be  in  any  respect  as 
important  as  the  business  done  in  Bur- 
mah, as  the  business  done  in  the  Punjaub  is 
merely  land  and  railway  business.  There 
is  hardly  any  commercial  business.  There 
is  a  little  native  trade  in  Lahore ;  but 
compared  to  Burmah  you  may  as  well 
compare  a  small  Provincial  town  to  one 
of  our  large  commercial  centres,  and  the 
thing  stands  clear  on  the  face  of  it  that 
it  is  an  injustice  to  the  large  commercial 
interests  of  Burmah  that  they  shall  be 
worse  served  by  a  judicial  administration 
which  costs  so  much  less  than  the  much 
less  important  interests  of  the  Punjaub.  I 
urge  upon  the  Government  most  strongly 
that  they  should  set  up  in  Burmah  a 
Chief  Court  similar  to  what  has  been  set 
up   in   Lahore.     We   ask,   and   Burmah 
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asks,  for  the  same  amount  of  attention 
that  has  been  paid  to  the  interests  of  the 
Punjaub.  I  hope  I  have  shown  that  they 
have  at  least  as  important  interests,  and 
that  they  have  suffered  under  a  peculiar 
and  anomalous  system  which  never  had 
any  basis  in  reason.  The  matter  has 
been  thrashed  out  over  and  over  again. 
Everyone  has  consented  that  it  ought  to 
be  done.  Nothing  stands  in  the  way 
except  the  want  of  money.  I  hope  that 
the  want  of  money  will  not  be  allowed 
to  stand  in  the  way  in  the  future,  because, 
as  I  have  shown  the  Committee,  Burmah 
is  one  of  the  very  few  paying  Provinces  in 
India,  and  it  is  most  unjust  and  unfair 
that  the  surplus  money  should  be  taken 
out  of  Burmah  for  the  general  purposes 
of  India,  when  Burmah  requires  that 
money  itself.  I  say  that  Burmah  will 
amply  repay  any  money  spent  on  it,  and 
I  do  hope  that  the  Indian  Government 
will  listen  to  this  matter,  and  will  also 
see  if  it  can  give  Burmah  better  Court 
accommodation.  I  do  hope  that  there 
will  be  no  complaint  made  at  any  future 
period  regarding  the  want  of  money,  for 
in  mv  belief  the  Government  will  be 
well  rewarded  for  any  expenditure  on 
Burmah. 

•Mr.  G.  RUSSELL:  I  can  assure 
my  hon.  Friend  that,  although  I  cannot 
promise  him  a  High  Court  off-hand, 
his  suggestion  shall  receive  the  con- 
sideration of  the  Secretarv  of  State.  I 
will  endeavour  to  answer  the  question  of 
the  hon.  Baronet  (Sir  R.  Temple).  He 
is  quite  right  in  surmising  that  the  deficit 
will  have  to  be  met  out  of  the  cash 
balances.  With  regard  to  the  moral 
progress  to  which  I  alluded  in  my  speech, 
I  have  not  the  statistics  of  the  moral  pro- 
gress which  we  have  in  England,  and 
cannot,  therefore,  furnish  the  hon. 
Member  with  them.  I  must  point  out 
that  the  statement  made  by  the  hon. 
Baronet  the  Member  for  Kingston  as  to 
material  progress,  which  was  called 
into  question  by  the  hon.  Member  for 
Elgin,  is  perfectly  accurate  ;  and  that  if 
my  lion.  Friend  will  refer  to  a  certain 
Blue  Book,  published  in  1889,  he  will 
find  that  the  statement  of  the  hon. 
Baronet  is  confirmed  in  every  particidar. 
My  hon.  Friend  the  Member  for  Elgin 
(Mr.  S.  Keay)  said  that  our  object  had 
been  to  raise  the  value  of  the  rupee, 
but  that,  I  say,  is  a  mistake.  Our  object 
has  been  to  prevent  its  still  further  de- 
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preciatioD.  As  regards  what  he  said  of 
the  effect  of  this  change  in  diminishing 
the  food  of  the  people,  it  seems  to  me 
that  he  forgets  that  there  is  such  a  thing 
as  snrphis  food,  which  can  be  eaten 
instead  of  being  exported.  With  regard  to 
the  question  of  compensation,  I  may  say 
that  it  is  really  paid  on  account  of  the  de- 
preciated state  of  the  rupee.  We  feel  that 
at  the  present  value  of  the  rupee  we 
cannot  get  men  up  to  the  work  wo  require 
in  the  Service  in  India,  and  therefore 
this  compensation  is  really  given  so  as  to 
keep  their  pay  up  to  something  like  what 
may  be  called  a  fair  rate.  There  is  no 
obligation  to  contimie  it  longer  than  the 
pecuniary  circumstances  of  the  country 
seem  to  require.  Now,  Sir,  I  think  I  can 
bring  this  Debate  to  a  close,  and,  as  the 
Session  is  also  concluding,  I  think  I 
may  say  that  I  have  always  endea- 
voured to  facilitate  the  work  of  those 
who  have  the  interests  of  India  at 
heart,  and  to  promote  the  harmonious 
working  of  tlie  Parliamentary  machine. 
I  hope  that  I  have  shown  that  1  have 
not  the  slightest  sympathy  with  the  idea 
of  exploiting  India  in  the  interests  of 
Englishmen  or  Scotchmen  ;  or  of 
saddling  her  with  great  pecuniary 
burdens  for  the  sake  of  any  wretched 
scheme  of  annexation  or  self-aggrnudise- 
ment.  My  object  is  so  to  administer 
this  great  change  that  the  people  of 
India,  without  distinction  of  class,  or 
creed,  or  sex,  may  have  reason  to  bless, 
and  not  to  curse,  the  providential  dis- 
pensation which  placed  them  beneiith 
the  rule  of  a  country  professing  to  be 
Christian. 

Mr.  cony  be  are  (Cornwall,  Cam- 
borne) said,  he  only  rose  to  suggest  to 
the  Governnieut  that  they  would  make 
some  points  more  easily  un<lerstoo(l  if 
they  were  to  give  a  little  more  explicit 
information  with  regard  to  certain  matters 
ou  page  14,  luider  the  heading  of  *'  Home 
Charges."  There  was  another  point 
which  he  wished  to  bring  under  the 
notice  of  the  Under  Secretary.  There 
were  certain  non-etfective  charges.  Now, 
he  thought  that  the  attitude  generally  of 
this  House  was  a«rainst  anv  increased 
charges  for  the  non-effective  portion  of 
the  Army.  It  did  not  justify  the 
expense,  and  he  thought  the  money 
would  be  better  expended  on  educational 
matters. 


Question  put,  and  agreed  to. 

Resolved,  That  it  appears,  by  the  Accounts 
laid  before  tliis  House,  that  the  Total  Revenue 
of  India  for  the  year  ending  the  31  st  day  of 
March,  1892,  was  Kx.89,H3,283  ;  that  the  Total 
Expenditure  in  India  and  England  charged 
against  the  Revenue  was  Rx.88,67r),748  ;  that 
there  was  a  Surplus  of  Revenue  over  Expendi- 
ture of  Rx.467,53o  ;  and  that  the  Capital  Outlay 
on  Railways  and  Irrigation  Works  was 
Rx.3.500,000.— (.Vr.  G.  Russell.) 

Resolution  to  be  reported  To-morrow. 

CONSOLIDATED  FUND  (APPROPRIA- 
TION) BILL. 

Considered  in  Committee,  and  reported, 
without  Amendment ;  to  be  read  the 
third  time  To-morrow. 

ADJOURNMENT. 

Motion  made,  and  Question,  **  That 
this  House  do  now  adjourn," — {Mr. 
MarjoribanftSy) — put,  and  agreed  to. 

House  adjourned  at  a  quarter 
after  Eleven  o'clock. 


HOUSE      OF      LORDS, 
Fridayy  22nd  September  1893, 


COMPANIES    (WINDING-UP)   BILL 

[h.l.J. 

Returned  from  the   Commons    agreed 


to. 


SALE  OF  GOODS  BILL     [H.L.] 

Commons  Amendments  to  be  printed. 
(No.  27-4.) 

MADRAS  AND    BOMBAY  ARMIES  BILL 

[H.L.] 

Commons  Amendments  to  be  printed.     \ 
(No.  275). 

PUBLIC  AUTHORITIES  PROTECTION 
BILL  [H.L.] 

Commons  Amendments  to  be  printed, 
and  to  1)0  considered  on  Thursday,  the 
9th  of  November  next.     (No.  276.) 

BUSINESS  OF  THE  HOUSE. 
Movetl     **That   Standing  Order   j 
XXXIX,  be  considered  in  order  to^TitB 
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being  dispensed  with  for  this  daj's 
sitting."— (The  Lord  President  {E.  Kim- 
berley)  ;  agreed  to. 


MERCHANT  SHIPPING  BILL. 

Commons  Message  of  Tuesday  last 
considered  (according  to  Order). 

Moved,  That  this  House  do  concur  in 
the  following  Resolution  communicated 
by  the  Commons — namely,  "That  it  is 
expedient  that  the  Merchant  Shipping 
Bill  be  committed  to  a  Joint  Committee 
of  Lords  and  Commons." — (The  Lord 
President  {E,  Kimberley)  ;  agreed  to  ; 
and  a  Message  sent  to  the  Commons  to 
acquaint  them  therewith. 

CONSOLIDATED  FOND  (APPROPRIA- 
TION)  BILL. 

Read  1» :  Then  (Standing  Order  No. 
XXXIX.  having  been  dispensed  with) 
Bill  read  2* ;  Committee  negatived ; 
Bill  read  3*,  and  passed. 

EARL  OF  PORTARLINGTON. 
Report  made  from  the  Lord  Chancellor 
thi^t  the  ritjht  of  Lionel  George  Henry 
Seymour  Daw.son-Damer  Earl  of  Port- 
arlington  to  vote  at  the  elections  of 
Representative  Peers  for  Ireland  has 
been  established  to  the  satisfaction  of 
the  Lord  Chancellor  ;  read,  and  ordered 
to  lie  on  the  Table. 

COMMISSION. 

The  following  Bills  received  the 
Royal  Assent  : 

1.  Consolidated     Fund     (Appropria- 
tion). 

2.  County  8nr/eyors  (Ireland). 

3.  Keformatorv  S<».hools. 

4.  Statute  Law  Revision  (No.  2). 
o.  Trustee  (Consolidation). 

6.  Bnrtrhs    Gas    Supply    (Scotland) 
Act  (1876)  Amendment. 

7.  Elemeutarv     Education      (School 
Attendance). 

8.  Light  Railways  (Ireland). 

9.  Metropolis    Management    (Plum- 
stead  and  Hackney). 

10.  Law  of  Commons  Amendment. 

11.  Expiring  Laws  Continuance. 

12.  Fertilisers  and  Feeding  Stuffs. 

13.  Companies  (Winding-up). 

Huuse  adjourncil  at  twenty  minutes  l^fore 

^  Five  o'clock,  to  Thursday  the  9th  of 

November  next,  Eleven  o'clock. 


HOUSE     OF     COMMONS, 
Friday,  22nd  September  1893. 


The  House  mot  at  Ten  of  the  clock  in 
the  morning. 

QUE  S  TIOXS. 


POST  OFFICE  CASKS. 
MR.MACDONA  (South wark,  Rother- 
hithe)  :  I  heg  to  ask  the  Postmaster 
General  whether,  in  consideration  of  the 
fact  of  so  many  coopers  heing  out  of 
work  in  London  and  in  order  to  lessen 
the  risk  of  carrying  infection,  he  will 
order  fresh  casks  to  be  made  to  carry 
the  mails  in,  instead  of  using  old  casks 
which  are  hired  by  the  Post  Office 
Authorities  from  time  to  time  ? 

The  chancellor  of  the  EX- 
CHEQUER  (Sir  W.  Harcoubt, 
Derby)  :  1  am  sorry  to  say  that  the 
Postmaster  General  is  not  here,  but  I 
am  quite  sure  that  he  will  consider  the 
question  of  the  old  casks. 

ORDERS  OF  THE  DA  V. 


CONSOLIDATED      FUND      (APPROPRIA- 
TION) BILL. 

THIRD    READING. 

Order  for  Third  Reading  read. 

Motion  made,  and  Question  proposed, 
"That  the  liill  be  now  read  the  third 
time. 

•Sir    E.     ASHMEAD-BARTLETT 

(Sheffield,  Ecclesall)  said,  he  should  not 
have  risen  but  for  the  personal  attack 
made  upon  him  by  the  hon.  Baronet  the 
Under  Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign 
Affiiirs  on  Tuesday  last.  On  that  occa- 
sion he  (Sir  E.  Ashmead-Bartlett)  had 
attributed  the  crisis  that  occurred  last 
December  in  Egypt  to  some  in<liscreet 
utterances  of  the  present  Prime  Minister 
before  he  came  into  Office.  The  hon. 
Baronet  made  a  violent  personal  attack 
on  him.  The  hon.  Baronet  not  only 
denied  the  accuracv  of  the  statements 
he    had    made,    but     he    also    accused 
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him  of  serious  unfairness.  The  hon. 
Baronet  alleged  that  the  late  Conserva- 
tive Government  had  adopted  a  similar 
policy  with  regard  to  Egypt  to  that 
advocated  hv  the  Prime  Minister.  The 
statements  lie  referred  to  as  having  been 
uttered  by  tbo  Prime  Minister  were  those 
made  at  Newcastle  in  October,  1890,  and 
reiterated  in  Midlothian  in  July,  1892, 
in  which  he  described  tbe  occupation  of 
Egypt  as  a  burden  and  an  embarrass- 
ment, and  advocated  the  immediate 
evacuation  of  Egypt,  and  in  which,  in 
connection  with  Egypt,  he  denounced 
our  military  expenditure  as  excessive. 
He  challenged  the  hon.  Baronet  to  say 
that  Lord  Salisbury,  or  any  Conserva- 
tive Leader,  had  ever  used  language 
of  tbat  kind  in  regard  to  Egypt.  The 
utmost  that  the  Conservative  Party 
had  ever  done  in  regard  to  Egypt 
was  to  say  that  they  were  willing 
to  arrange  for  the  evacuation  of  Egypt, 
when  that  evacuation  could  be  carried  out 
without  any  injury  to  the  interests  of  the 
Egyptian  people  or  to  the  interests  of  this 
country.  The  Drummond-Wolff  Con- 
vention, which  the  hon.  Baronet  accused 
him  of  unfairness  in  not  referring  to,  was 
never  carried  out.  [  Cries  of  "  Divide  ! "] 
Before  he  sat  down,  he  must  read  one 
quotation  to  prove  the  accuracy  of  the 
statement  that  he  had  made,  that  the 
crisis  in  Egypt  was  caused  by  the 
unfortunate  utterances  of  the  Prime 
Minister  before  he  came  into  Office. 
In  the  French  Chamber  constant  refer- 
ence was  made  to  the  pledges  which  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  the  Member  for 
Midlothian  had  made  when  out  of  Office. 
The  quotation  he  referred  to  was  from 
the  leading  organ  of  the  French  Foreign 
Office — Le  Temps — and  the  words  wore 
practically  identical  with  those  used  by 
the  Deputies  in  the  French  Chamber. 
They  were — 

"  Europe  requires  to  know  once  for  all  what 
the  Liberal  Prime  Minister  meant  by  his  decla- 
rations  of  not  so  long  ago,  and  whether  he 
thinks  with  Mr.  Milner  and  others  that  Egypt 
is  henceforth  to  be  one  of  the  jewels  in  the 
Imperial  Crown  of  the  Empress  of  India  ? " 

That  was  the  universal  feeling  in  France 
at  the  time,  and  for  the  hon.  Baronet  to 
accuse  him  of  political  unfairness  because 
he  associated  the  Egyptian  crisis  with 
the  utterances  of  the  Prime  Minister,  or 
because  he  did  not  admit  that  Lord 
Salisbury  or  other  leading  Members  of 
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the  Conservative  Party  had  ever  made 
similar  utterances,  was,  in  his  opinion,  a 
serious  violation  of  the  rules  of  fair  argu- 
ment in  that  House.  If  the  hon.  Baronet 
had  Ix^en  in  his  place  he  would  have 
advised  him  in  future  to  model  his  replies 
rather  upon  those  of  the  Prime  Minister 
— who,  whatever  hi^  faults  might  be,  was 
always  courteous  to  his  opponents — than 
upon  those  of  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer,  whose  innate  passion  for 
hectoring  led  him  frequently  into  making 
deplorable  exhibitions. 

Sir  W.  HARCOURT:  I  think  I 
should  abuse  the  patience  of  the  House 
as  much  as  the  hon.  Member  has  done  if 
I  make  any  reply  to  the  speech  of 
the  hon.  Member.  Everybody  this 
Session  will  have  observed  that  the  hon. 
Member  has  undertaken  the  conduct  of 
foreign  affairs  for  the  Opposition,  with- 
out any  support  from  other  gentlemen 
on  the  Front  Opposition  Bench.  A 
gentleman  whom  we  all  respect — the  right 
Hon.  Baronet  the  Member  for  Manchester 
(Sir  J.  Fergusson) — on  one  occasion  dis- 
tinctly repudiated  the  hon.  Member^s 
utterances  on  foreign  affairs,  and  I  think 
that  is  a  sufficient  answer  to  give  to  the 
hon.  Member. 

Mr.  H.  FOSTER  (Suffolk,  Lowes- 
toft) said,  as  that  was  the  last  occasion 
on  which  notice  could  be  taken,  he 
desired,  on  the  part  of  the  Sanitary 
Ports  of  the  Kingdom,  to  utter  a  protest 
against  what  he  believed  to  be  the  unjust 
treatment  they  had  received  at  the  hands 
of  Her  Majesty's  Government  in  the 
matter  of  the  heavy  expenses  they  had 
been  put  to  in  guarding  the  country 
against  an  invasion  of  cholera.  He 
believed  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
was  mainly  responsible  for  not  granting 
assistance  to  the  Sanitary  Authorities 
out  of  the  Imperial  Funds.  If  the  House 
had  had  an  opportunity  of  discussing  and 
dividing  upon  the  Motion  which  had 
appeared  many  times  on  the  Paper  it 
would  have  received  a  large  measure  of 
support,  not  merely  on  the  Oppositioo 
side  of  the  House,  but  on  the  Ministerial 
side.  Therefore,  he  did  not  raise  the 
question  in  any  Party  spirit,  because  it 
was  not  a  Party  question.  Undoubtedly 
the  Port  Sanitary  Authorities  had  had 
cast  upon  them  a  national  duty.  They 
were  the  first  line  of  defence  against  that 
dread  enemy— cholera.  Happily,  the 
country,   owing   partly  to  climatic  con- 
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ditioas,  and  he  acknowledged  also  to 
the  efforts  of  the  Local  Government  Board 
and  the  efforts  of  the  Local  Authorities,  had 
up  to  the  present  moment  been  spared  any- 
thing like  a  serious  invasion,  and  he 
trusted  the  year  would  pass  by  without 
anything  of  the  kind.  But  all  these 
invasions  ,  were  looked  upon  by  the 
Medical  Authorities  as  a  danger  which 
ought  to  be  guarded  against ;  and  although 
there  was  no  prospect  of  getting  any 
grant  this  year,  he  raised  the  question 
rather  with  a  view  of  bringing  it  to  the 
front  next  year.  He  desired  to  acknow- 
ledge fully  the  way  in  which  the  Local 
Government  Board  had  carried  out  their 
duties.  The  President  of  the  Local 
Government  Board  and  his  efficient  Par- 
liamentary Secretary  had  done  their 
work  admirably.  That  would  be  ac- 
knowledged, irrespective  of  Party.  The 
Government  had,  nevertheless,  unfairly 
treated  the  Local  Authorities,  and  he 
hoped  Ministers  would  consider  the 
matter. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

Bill  read  the  third  time,  and  passed. 

EAST  INDIA  REVENUE  ACCOUNTS. 

Resolution  [21st  September]  reported  ; 

"That  it  appears,  by  the  Accounts  laid  before 
this  House,  that  the  Total  Revenue  of  India  for 
th9  year  ending  the  3lBt  day  of  March  1892  was 
Rx.89,143,283  ;  that  the  Total  Expenditure  in 
India  and  in  England  charged  against  the 
Revenue  was  Rx.88,675,748  ;  that  there  was  a 
Surplus  of  Revenue  over  Expenditure  of 
Bx.467,535 ;  and  that  the  Capital  Outlay  on 
Railways  and  Irrigation  Works  was 
Rx.3,600,000." 

Kesolution  agreed  to. 

MESSAGE  FROM  THE  LORDS. 

That  they  have  agreed  to, — Metro- 
polis Management  (Plumstead  and  Hack- 
ney) Bill,  Light  Railways  (Ireland)  Bill, 
Expiring  Laws  Continuance  Bill,  Con- 
solidated Fund  (Appropriation)  Bill. 

Amendment  to  County  Surveyors 
(Ireland)  Bill  ^Lords']. 

Mr,  H,  Foster 


Amendments  to  Amendments  to.  Fer- 
tilisers and  Feeding  Stuffs  Bill,  without 
Amendment. 

Merchant  Shipping  Bill, — That  they 
do  concur  with  the  Commons  in  their 
Resolution,  That  it  is  expedient  that  the 
Merchant  Shipping  Bill  be  committed  to 
a  Joint  Committee  of  Lords  and  Commons, 
as  desired  by  the  Commons. 

The  House  suspended  its  Sitting  at 
twenty  minutes  past  Ten  o^clock; 

The  House  resumed  its  Sitting  at 
twenty  minutes  past  Four  o'clock. 

Message  to  attend  the  Lords  Com- 
missioners ; — 

The  House  went ; — and,  being  re- 
turned ; — 

Mr.  speaker  reported  the  Royal 
Assent  to, — 

1.  Appropriation  Act,,  1893. 

2.  County  Surveyors  (Ireland)  Act, 
1893. 

3.  Reformatory  Schools  Act,  1893. 

4.  Statute  Law  Revision  (No.  2)  Act, 
1893. 

5.  Trustee  Act,  1893. 

6.  Burghs  Gas  Supply  (Scotland) 
Act,  1893. 

7.  Elementary  Education  (School  At- 
tendance) Act,  1893. 

8.  Light  Railways  (Ireland)  Act, 
1893. 

9.  Metropolis  Management  (Plum- 
stead  and  Hackney)  Act,  1893. 

10.  Law  of  Commons  Amendment 
Act,  1893. 

11.  Expiring  Laws  Continuance  Act, 
1893. 

13.  Companies     (Winding-up)    Act, 

Whereupon  Mr.  Speaker,  in  pursuance 
of  the  Resolution  of  the  House  of  2l8t 
September,  adjourned  the  House  with* 
out  Question  put. 

House  adjourned  at  a  quarter  before 

Five  o'clock  till  Thuraday 

2nd  November. 
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Bills,  Read  !•,  lo,  2*,  2»,  3*,  3o. 
Read  the  First,  Second,  or 
Third  Time. 

IR.,  2R.,  3R.  Speech  de- 
livered on  First,  Second, 
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Adj.    Adjourned. 
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Afbica 
Abmt 

Board  of  Agriculture 
Board  of  Trade 
Civil  Service 
Colonies 

Customs,  Excisk  and  In- 
land Revenue 


Education 

India 

Ireland 

Labour  Department 

Law    and    Justice    and 

Police 
Local  Government  Board 
Merchant  Shipping 


Metropolis 

NAvir 

Parliament 

Post  Office 

Scotland 

Supply 

Wales 


ABRAHAM,    Mr.    W.,    Glamorgan, 
Bhofidda 

Supply— Inspectors  of  Mines  in  Wales,  339 

ACLAND,  Right  Hon.  A.  H.  D. 
(Vice  Presideut  of  the  Council  on 
Education),    Fork,   W.R.,    Bother- 

ham 

Edinburgh  Museum,  1476 

Fishguanl  National    Schools— Case    of    Mr. 

Drew,  1778 
Guernsey,  Educational  Disputes  in,  1141 
South  Kensington  Museum,  939 
Stockton-on-Tees  School  Boanl,  1474 

Supply 
Science  and  Art  Department,  1410 
Universities  and  Colleger,  1419,  1424 

Wales  —  Intermediate    Education    Schemes, 
Provisions  under,  101 

Westfield  School,  Woking,  1478 


AcTON,  Lord 
Land  Judges  Court  (Ireland)  Return,  818 

Africa 

Affair*^  References  to,  in  Debate  on  Supply 
Sept  7,  497,501,  503,508,  512,  &c.;  Sept  18, 
1486,  &c. 

Berhvanaland 
Protectorate^  Qs.  Mr.  A.  C.  Morton,  Sir  C. 

Dilke,  Mr.  Barrow,  Mr.  Paul ;  As.  Mr.  8. 

Buxton,  Sir  W.  Harcourt  Sept  16,  1286 
Ra'dwaus,  Qs.   Sir  0.   Dilke,   Mr.  Barrow. 

Mr.  Paul ;  As.  Mr.  S.  Buxton  Sept  15, 

1286 


BrltUh  Ea^   Africa   Company — References 

to,  in  Debate  on  Supply  Sept  18,  1486,  &c. 
BritUh  Si*uth  Africa  Company — References 
to,  in  Debate  on  Supply  Sept  18,  1487, 
1490,  1496, 1517,  &c. ;  Sept  19,  1600,  &c. 
(Refer  also  under  sub-h^ing  Mathona- 
land) 
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Africa — cont. 

Coinage f  Copy  pres.  Septh^  200 
fferemakotiOf    French    Troop*    atj    Q.     Mr. 

TomlinBon  ;    A.  Mr.  S.   Buxton    Sept  18, 

1476 
Jfadagiucar,  Protectorate  of,  J'C.^Referenoea 

to,  in  Debate  on  Supply  Sept  7,  498,  501, 

50S,  518,  &c. 

Mashonaland  —  Matahele  Raid*  —  Pro^ 
teetion  of  British  Subjects  —  British 
South  Africa  Company,  Sfe,  Qs.  Sir 
E.  Ashmead-Bartlett ;  As.  Mr.  S. 
Buxton  Sept  6,  102;  Sevt  12,  959; 
Sept  14,  1144;  Qs.  Mr.  Webster;  As. 
Mr.  S.  Buxton  Sept  15,  1274  ;  Sept  16, 
1405  ;  Q.  Sir  G.  Baden-Powell ;  A.  Mr. 
S.  Buxton  Sept  18,  1483;  Q.  Sir  E. 
Ashmead-Bartlett ;  A.  Mr.  S.  Buxton 
Sept  19,  1595;  Qs.  Sir  E.  Ashmea^l- 
Bartlett,  Mr.  Paul,  Sir  J.  Gorst ;  As.  Mr. 
S.  Buxton  Sej^  21,  1789 

British  South  Africa  Company,  Copy 
pres.  Sept  18, 1132 

(References  to,  in  Debate  on  the  2R.  of  the 
Appropriation  Bill,  Sept  20, 1736,  &c.) 

(References  to,  in  Debate  on  Supply  Sept  7, 
526,  &c. ;  Sept  8,  676,  &c. ;  Sept  19,  1601, 
&c.) 

Bichards,  Major,  Case  ^—References  to,  in 
Debate  on  Supply,  Sept  11,  918,  &c. 

Boyal  Niger  Company,  Q.  Mr.  T.  Bayley  ;  A. 
Sir  E.  Grey  Sept  8,  662  ;  Q.  Mr.  Dodd  ; 
A.  Sir  E.  Grey  Sept  11,  823  ;  Q.  Mr.  T. 
Bayley  ;  A.  Sir  E.  Grey  Sept  15,  1290 
(References  to,  in  Debate  on  Supply,  Sept  7, 
516,  &c.;  Sept  18,  1486,  &c.  ) 

South  Africa,  Vote  for.  Con.  in  Com.  Sept  18, 
1517;  Report  Sept  19,  1600 

Swaziland,  Papers  relating  to,  Q.  Sir  R. 
Temple  ;  A.  Mr.  S.  Buxton  Sept  14, 1152 

Uganda— Sir  6,  PortaVs  Mission — Refer- 
ences to,  in  Debate  on  Supply,  Sept  18, 
1486,  &c. 

Aog-Gardner,  Mr.  J.  T.,  Cheltenham 

Coffee  Tavern  Proprietors  as  Licensing 
Magistrates,  1153 

Agricultural  Depression^   Royal    Com- 
mission on 

References  to,  in  Debate  on  Supply,  Sept  9, 
757,  &c. ;  Sept  16,  1433,  &c. 

Agricultural  Statistics  {Irelatid) 
Copy  pres.  Sept  20,  1776 

Agricultural        Statistics        {Ireland) 

{Migratory     Labourers) 

Copy  pres.  Sept  20,  1776 

ilGBICTTLTTTRE,  BOARD  OF 

President— Mr.  II.  GARDNER 

Anthrax,  Qs.  iMr.  Jeffreys,  Dr.  Farquharson ; 
As.  Mr.  H.  Gladstone  Sept  12,  951  ;  Q.  Dr. 
Farquharson ;  A.  Mr.  H.  Gardner  Sept  18, 
1472  ;  Q.  Mr.  Thornton  ;  A.  Mr.  H.  H. 
Fowler  Sept  19, 1580 

[cant* 


AGRICULTURE,  BO ABD  OF—cont 

Marking  of  lb  reign  Meat — Select  Committee, 

(see  under  that  title) 
Pleuro- Pneumonia,  Vote  for.  Con.  in  Com. 

Sept  16,  1444 
Vote  far  Board  of  Agriculture,  Con.  in  Com. 

Sept  9,  756  ;  Report  Sept  11,  925 

AiNSWORTH,     Mr.     D.,      Cumberland^ 

Egremont 
Quarries,  Departmental  Committee  on,  1278 

Aliens 

Return  pres.  Sept  20,  1775 

Allen,  Mr.  C.  F.  EgertOD,  Pembroke^  S^c. 

East  India  Revenue  Accounts,  Com.  1890 
Fishg^uard    National  Schools — Case    of   Mr. 

Drew,  1778 
Madras  and  Bombay  Armies  Bill,  Com.  933 

Allotments  Appeals  Act^  1890 
Herefordshire    County    Council,  Qs.  Mr.  J. 
CoUings,  Mr.  R.  Cooke  ;  As.  Sir  W.  Foster 
Sept  21,  1778 

Ambrose,  Dr.  R.,  Mayo^  W 

Irelandi— Eviction  on  the  Marquess  of  Sligo^s 
Property,  1266 

America  (South) 
Brazil 
Demurraae Claims,  Q.  Sir  G. Baden- Powell ; 

A.  Sir  E.  Grey  Sept  5,  98 
RU)  de  Janeiro  Affairs  '— Protection  of 
British  Subjects,  Q.  Mr.  Clough  ;  A.  Sir 
E.  Grey  Sept  18,  1482  ;  Qs.  Mr.  V.  Gibbs, 
Sir  E.  Ashmead-Bartlett ;  As.  Sir  E.  Grey 
Sept  19, 1591 

America — United  States 

Chicago  Exhibition,   Vote  for.  Con,   in  Com. 

Seat  16,  1446 
Mails,  Conveyance  of — Special  Train  Service, 

Ji'c.  Qs.  Captain  Donelan,  Mr.  Sweetman ; 

As.  Mr.  A.  Morley  Sept  5,  97  ;  Qs.  Captain 

Donelan,  Sir  A.  Rollit,  Mr.  Macartney,  Mr. 

Sexton  ;  As.  Mr.  A.   Morley  Sept  7,  468 ; 

Qs.  Mr.  Field,  Mr.  Sexton,   Mr.   Dane,  Sir 

T.  Esmonde ;  As.  Mr.  A.  Morley  Sept  14, 

1142;     Q.    Mr.    Macartnev ;    A.   Mr.    A. 

'iioTley  Sept  U,  1145;    Q."Sir  F.  Evans; 

A.  Mr.  A.  Morley  Sept  14,  1150 
(References  to,  in  Debate    on   Supply, 
Sept  16,  1450,  &c.) 

Amsterdam 

Trade  Beports  (^Annual  Series),  Copy  pres. 
Sept  12,  1056 

Anstruther,  Mr.  H.  T.,  St,  Andrews^ 

Sfc. 
Business  of  the  House — Sea  Fisheries  (Scot- 
land) Bill,  476.  478.  483,  484 
Scotch  Railway  Rates,  653 
Sea  Fisheries— Select  Com.  &c.  666 
Supply — House    of    Commons    Offices,    192, 
193  ;  Report,  357,  360 
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Ardilaun,  Lord 
Land  Judges  Court  (Ireland)  Return,  818 

Argyll,  Duke  of  * 

Government  of  Ireland  Bill,  2R.  201,  209, 
214,  224 

Armenia 

Dikran  GulhaHhlan^  Imprhonmeivt  of,  Q.  Sir 
R.  Temple ;  A.  Sir  E.  Grey  Stpt  18,  1478 

ASHY 

Secretary  of  State— Mr.  Campbkll-Ban- 

NEBVAN 

Under  Secretary  of    State— Lord    Sand- 

HUBfiT 

Financial  Secretary — Mr.  WOODALL 

Afrira 
Protection  of  Brit 'nth  Subjects  in  Mashona- 

land,  Q.    Sir    E.   Ashmead-Bartlett ;  A. 

Mr.  Campbell-Bannerman  Sept  5,  108 
Richard*,  Major ^  References  to,  in  Debate 

on  Supply,  Sept  11,  918,  &c. 

Alderthct  Command — Duke  of  Connaught — 
Reference  to,   in      Debate    on    the  JSffi- 
mates.  Sept  II,  886,  &c. 

JSarrack^ 

Leeds,  Q.   Mr.  Jackson  ;  A.   Mr.  Woodall 

Sept  14,  1145 
Windsor,  Insanitary  Condition  of  J^c,  Q. 
Sir  W.  H.  Dyke ;  A.  Mr.  Campbell-Banner- 
man Sent  5,   106  ;  Q.  and   Ob8.  Earl  of 
Arran,  Ijord  Sandhurst  Sept  11,  818 ;  Qs. 
Mr.  A.  C.  Morton,  Mr.  Hanbury  ;  As.  Mr. 
Woodall  Sept  18,  1480  ;  Q.  Mr.  Cremer ; 
A.  Mr.  Woodall  Sejft  19,  1694 
(References  to,  m  Debate  on  Supply, 
Sept  12,  1023  ;  Sept  13,  1116) 
York  Cavalry,  Qs.  Mr.  Butcher  ;  As.  Mr. 
Woodall    Sept    8,   652;    Sept   12,   944; 
Sept  14,  1148 

Coal  Miners"  StriJte  DisturbanceSy    Military 

at^  Qs.   Mr.   Nuwjey,   Sir   C.   Dilke,   Earl 

Compton  ;  As.    Mr.  Asquith  Sept  12,  952; 

Qs.    Mr.    Do<id,    Mr.    Nussey ;     As.   Mr. 

Asquith  Sept  19,  1588 
Colchester   Camp  and    Cab  Proprietors^  Q. 

Mr.   Lough ;    A.     Mr.    Woodall    Sept  19, 

1597 
Conveyance  of  Troop* — II.M.S, "  Assistances''^ 

.S''#. — References  to,  in  Debate  on  Supply , 

Sept  12,981,&c. 
Cordite  Patent — References  to,  in  Debate  on 

Supply,  Sspt  11,834 
Couplings,   Vavidsons,   Q.    Colonel   Nolan ; 

A.  Mr.  W(K)dHll  Sejtt  14,  1147 
Crimean  Veterans — Case  of  David    Gordon, 

Q.    Viscount    Wolmcr ;    A.    Mr.   Woodall 

Sepi  8,  650 
Discharged  and   Peserre  Soldiers,  Employ' 

ment  for.  Q.  ^ir  J.  Fergusson ;    A.  Mr.   A. 

Morley  Sept  7,  457 

(References  to,  in  Debate    on    Supply, 
Sept  12,  1018  ;  Sept  19,  1664,  &c.) 
Egypt^    Battalion    V  the    Guard*  for,   Q. 

Colonel     L<x:kwf^l ;    A.    Mr.    Campbell- 
Bannerman  Sept  6,  108 

[coHt, 


ARMY—coni, 


Enlistment — Case  of  George  Kine,  Qs.  Mr. 
Cremer ;  As.  Mr.  Asc^uith  Sept  12,  957  ; 
Qs.  Mr.  Cremer,  Major  Rasch ;  As.  Mr. 
Asquith  Sept  19,  1592 

Examination* 
ReguUUicn*,  Q.  Sir  R.   Temple;    A.  Mr. 

Woodall  Sept  18,  1475  ;  Qs.  Mr.  Wick- 

ham  ;  As.  Mr.  Woodall  Sept  19,  1588 
Staff  College  Papers,  Q.  Mr.  P.  Williams  ; 

A.  Mr.    Campbell-Bannerman  Sept   15, 

1284 
(References  to,  in  Debate  on  Supply,  Sept  9,. 

791,  792,  794,  796,  &c.) 

Eye  lest* — Case  of  Mr,  Xicholson,  Q.  Mr. 
Jeffreys  ;  A.  Mr.  Campbell-Bannerman 
Sejrt  12,  950 

Ejrplcsives^RctiiTCTiceB    to,    in     Debate    on 

Supply,  Sept  11,  834,  &c. 
Factories 

Devonport,  Discharges  from,  Qs.  Mr.  B.  J. 

C.  Morton  ;    As.  Mr.  Woodall  Sept   15, 

1289  ;  Sevt  21,  1786 
Enfield  and  Sparkbrooh,  Dismissalsfrom^^ 

References    to,  in   Debate  on    Supply, 

Sept  11,  S79,kc, 
(References  to,  in   Debate  on  the  ApptO' 

priation  BUI,  Sept  20,  1749) 

Forage,  Price  of,  J^^c,  References  to,  in  Debate 
on  Supply,  Sept  12,  986,  &c. 

Guards 
Battalion  for  Egypt,  Q.   Colonel  Lock- 
wood  ;    A.   Mr.    Campbell  •  Bannerman 


Septo,  108 


ddftstrcam — Punishment  of  Non-Conimis^ 
sioned  Officers — Reference  to,  in  Debate, 
on  Supply,  Sept  11,  918 

Gunners^  Quarters  at  Shoeburyness,  Qs.  Mr^. 
Weir,  Mr.  Hanbury ;   As.  Mr.   Campbell- 
Ban  neinnan  Sept  5,  108 

Guns,  Ma  rim,  Qs.  Mr.  Weir ;  As.  Mr.  Camp- 
bell-Bannerman Sept  5,  108;  Sept  11, 
827 

India 

Courts  Martial — Sergeant  of  the  Argyll 

and    Sutherland    Jfighlanders,    Q.  Mr. 

T.  M.  Healy;   A.  Mr.  Campbell-Banner- 
man Sept  15,  126 
Medical    Officers*  Inspect  itm,  Q.  Mr.  A.  C» 

Morton  ;    A.   Mr.  G.  Russell    Sept  18, 

1474 
^'ew  Rifle,  Q.  Sir  C.    Dilke ;    A.    Mr.   G. 

Russell  Sept  2\,l7So 
References  to  Military  Affairs,  in  Debate 

on  the  Revenue  Accounts,  Sept  20,  1760, 

kc;  Sept  21,  1799,  &c. 

Ireland 

Camps  of  Exercise— Antrim    Castle  Deer 
Pirk,  Q.  Mr.  Macartney  ;  A.  Mr.  Camp- 
bell-Bannerman Sept  7,  465 
Contracts^ Employment  of  Local  Men,  Qv 
Mr.  O'Keeffe  ;  A.  Mr.  Woodall  Sept  18,. 
1469  -f         ' 

Dublin    Main  Drainage    Works,   Q.    Mr. 

Jackson  ;  A.  Mr.  J.  Morley  Sept  12, 958 
Dublin  Ordn/tnce  Depart ment—Xahourer** 

Wages,  Q.  Mr.  FicM  ;   A.  Mr.  Woodall 

Sept  16,  1406  ;  Q.  Mr.  J.  Bums;  A.  Mr. 

Woodall  Sept  21,  1777 
Rifie  Range  at  OuMgh,  Q.  Mr.  Macartn^ ; 

A.  Mr.  Woodall  Sept  18, 1469 

4  D  2  ^ot*.. 
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^i?irr— cont. 

Lee-Metford  Rifle,  Q.  Mr.  A.  Chamberlain  ; 

A.  Mr.  Woaiall  Sept  11,  830 
Medical   Staff  (^Effective  and  Non-effective 

Votes),  Return  pres.  Sept  18,  1576 

Militia 
Copy  pres.  Sept  20,  1775 
Qficers  and  the  R^cmitiTig  Staff,  Q.  Major 

Ra8ch ;     A.    Mr.    Campbell-Bannerman 

Sept  11,  825 
Vote  for,    Con.  in    Com.    Sept   11,  919 ; 

Report  Sept  12,  1051 

New  Zealand — Soldier  it'  and  Sailors'  Graves , 

Q.  Sir  J.  Goret ;  A.  Mr.  S.  Buxton  Sept  18, 

1475 
Pensions  of  Soldiers  and  Pay  of  Yeomunry, 

Copy  pres.  Sept  20,  1T76 
Hules  qjt  Procedure f  Copy    pres.   Sept    20, 

1776 
Sandhurst    Iloyal   Military    College ^    Copy 

pres.  Sept  18,  1576 
Scotland — Yachting  Accident  on  tlie  Tay^  Q. 

Mr.    W.    Whitelaw;     A.    Mr.    Campbell- 

Bannerman  tSept  12,  959 
Shoeburyness — Gunm-rs'    Quurters^   Qs.    Mr. 

Weir,  Mr.   Hanbury  ;   As.  Mr.  Campbell- 

Bannerman  Sept  6,  108 
Straits  Settlements — Military  Contributuins 

— Refereoces    to,    in    Debate  on  Supply, 

Sept  8,  704,  &c. 
Uniforms  and    Street    Advertisements — Re- 
ferences to,  in  Debate  on  Supply,  Sept  12, 

997,  &c. 

Volunteers 
Decorations  Through  the  Post^  Q.    Major 

Rasch  ;    A.    Mr.    Campbell-Bannerman 

Sept  7,  461 
Equipment,   Q.    Colonel    H.  Vincent ;    A. 

Mr.  Campbell-Bannerman  Sept  7,  460 
Vote  for  Volvntei'r  Corps,  Con.  in   Com. 

Sept  12,  962  ;  Report  Sept  13,  1113 

War      Office,    Salaries    and     Miscellaneous 

Charges  of — Vote  for  <,  Con  in  Com.  Sept  11, 

834  ;  Report  Sept  12,  1051 
Woolicich  Arsenal  —  Petitions   against    tlie 

Home  Rule  Bill,  Q.  Captain  Donelan ;  A. 

Mr.  Campbell-Bannerman  Sept  11,  825 
Woolwich — Royal  Military  Academy,   Copy 

pres.  Sept  18,  1576 
Yeomanry   Cavalry^  Vote  for ,  Con.  in  Com. 

Sept  12,  959  ;  Report  Sept  13,  1118 

Army  and  Navy   Expenditure ^  1891-2 
Con.  in  Com.  Sept  15,  1400;  Res.  report etl 
Sept  16,  1468;  Tabulated  Statement  pres. 
Sept  15,  1402 

Army  Estimate s^  1893-4 

£267,800  —  Salaries  and  Miscellaneous 
Charges  of  the  War  Office  ;  Con.  in  Com. 
Sept  11,  834;  Motion  to  reduce  by  £500 
(Mr.  Hanbury),  852;  Negatived,  879; 
Motion  to  reduce  by  £100  (Mr.  Dalziel), 
894  ;   Division,  913  ;  Report  Sept  12,  1051 

£560— Militia — Pay  and  Allowances,  Con.  in 
Com.,  and  agreed  to  Sept  11,  919  ;  Report 
Sept  12,  1051 

£74,400  —  Yeomanry  Cavalry,  Pay  and 
Allowances,  Con.  in  Com.,  and  agreed  to 
Sept  12,  959  ;  Report  Sept  13,  1113 

[cont. 


Army  Estimates,  1893-4-~cont, 

£786,000— Volunteer  Corps,  Pay  and  Allow- 
ances, Con.  in  Com.  Sept  12,  962  ;  and 
agreed  to;  Report  Sept  13, 1118 

£628,000 — Transports  and  Remounts,  Con.  in 
Com.,  and  agreed  to  Sept  12,  980  ;  Report 
Sept  n,  1115 

i^6,622,400 — Provisions,  Forage  and  other 
Supplies,  Con.  in  Com.  Sept  12,  986 ; 
Motion  to  reduce  by  £1,000  (Mr.  Hanbury), 
993  ;  Division,  997  ;  Original  Question  put, 
and  agreed  to  ;  Report  Sept  13,  115 

£790,600  —  Clothing  Establishments  and 
Services,  Con.  in  Com.  Sept  12,  997 ; 
Motion  to  reduce  by  £1,000  (Mr.  Brook- 
field),  1000;  Negatived;  Original  Ques- 
tion put,  and  agreed  to,  1016  ;  Report 
Sept  13,  1115 

£114,400— Establishments  for  MiUtary  Edu- 
cation, Con.  in  Com.,  and  agr^d  to 
Sept  12,  1015  ;  Report  Sept  13,  1115 

£126,300— Miscellaneous  Effective  Services, 
Con.  lin  Com.,  and  agreed  to  Sept  12, 
1018  ;  Report  Sept  18,  1115 

£1,385,400— Pensions  and  other  Non-Effec" 
tive  Charges  for  Warrant  Officers,  Non- 
commissioned Officers,  &C.,  Con.  in  Com., 
and  agreed  to  Sept  12,  1026;  Report 
Sept  13,  1117 

£156,700 — Superannuation  and  other  Allow- 
ances and  Gratuities,  Con.  in  Com.,  and 
agreed  to  Sept  12,  1026  ;  Report  Sejft  13, 
1117 

Army    Medical    Staff   (Effective    and 
Non-Effective  Votes) 
Return  pres.  Sept  18, 1576 

Army  (Militia) 
Copy  pres.  Sept  20, 1 775 

Army  (Pensions  of  Soldiers  and  Pay  of 
Yeomanry) 

Copy  pres.  Sept  20,  1776 

Army  (Royal  Military  Academy^  Wool- 
wich) 

Copy  pres.  Sept  18,  1576 

Army  (Royal  Military    College^   Sand- 
hurst) 

Copy  pres.  Sept  18,  1576 

Army  (Rules  of  Procedure) 

Copy  pres.  Sept  20,  1776 

Arxold-Forster,  Mr.  H.  0.,  Belfast^ 

W. 

Army  Estimates — Guns,  1021 
Gibraltar  Coal  Stores,  946 

Supply  (Irish) 

Chief  Secretary's  Offices,  1187,  1212 

Local  Government  Board,  1220 

Public  Education,  1344 
Union  Jack  and  the  Victoria  Tower,  946 
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Arrax,  Earl  of 
Windsor  Barracks,  818,  821 
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Ashbourne^  Cholera  at 

Qa.  Mr.  Hanbury,  Mr.  P.  Williams ;  As.  Mr. 
H.  H.  Fowler  Sept  14,  1153  ;  Q.  Mr.  Han- 
bury  ;  A.  Mr.  H.  H.  Fowler  Sept  16,  1294 

Ashbourne,  Lord 

Government  of  Ireland  Bill,  2R.  239,  245, 
246,  299 

Ashmead-Bartlett,  Sir  E.,  Sheffield^ 
Ecclesall 

Foreign    Policy  of  the    Government,    1732, 

1734,  1737,  1738, 1896 
Indian  Budget,  1151 
Irish  Post  Office  Property  under  Home  Rule, 

109,  958 
Mashonaland    AfEairs,   102,  108,  959,   1144, 

1596, 1789 

Navy  Estimates 
Admiralty    Ck)ntract8,    1626,    1626,    1629, 

1630 
Gibraltar,  1555 
Strength  of  the  Navy,  1558 

Rio  de  Janeiro — Protection  of  British  Sub- 
jects, 1591 

Supply 
Franco- Siamese  Question,  &c.  614 
House  of  Commons  Refreshment  Rooms, 

189;  Report,  359, 360 
Madagascar,  513,  514 
Mashonaland  Affairs,  526,  629,  636,  637 
South  Africa,  1604 
Treasury  and    Subordinate    Departments, 

193,  194 

ASQUITH,  Right  Hon.  H.  H.  (Secre- 
tary of  State  for  the  Home  Depart- 
ment), Fife^  E, 

Assizes  Relief  Act,  944,  1598 

Bakehouses  in  the  Metropolis,  968 

Cabmen,  Defrauding,  1278 

Coffee    Tavern     Proprietors     as     Licensing 

Magistrates,  1163 
Employers'  Liability  Bill,  464 
Huribert,  Mr.,  Warrant  out  against,  1481 

Ireland 
Cholera  Precautions,  463 
Drumcondra  Training  College,  471 
Evicted  Tenants — Ij^islation,  465 
Kildysart  Petty  Sessions  Clerk,  471 

Magistrates — Licensing  Benches,  1594 

Mines 

Coal  Miners'  Check- Weighers,  1596 

Coal  Miners'  Strike  Disturbances,  Military 

and  Police  at,  &c.  471,  833,  952,  1152, 

1291,  1689,  1690,  1591,  1722,  1723;  Res. 

675 

Open-Air   Meetings  and  Street  Obstruction, 

1279 
Pistols  BiU,  Com.  1051,  1062,  1063 
Quarries,  Departmental  Committee  on,  1278 
Reformatory  Schools— Boy  Enlistment — Case 

of  Q.  Kine,  967,  1693 
Biots— Compentation  for  Damages,  670 

[eowt. 


ASQUITH,  Rt.  Hon.  H.  H. — cirnt. 

Supply 
Home  Dei)artment,  309,  315,  319.  320,  321, 

327,  329,  341,  34.5,  347 
Police,  1386 

Vaccination  Prosecutions,  466 
Ward,  Henrietta.  Case  of,  662,  829 
Wormwood  Scrubbs  Prison,  Political  Agents* 
Visit  to,  103 

Assizes  RelieJ  Act  (see  under  Law  and 
Justice  and  Police) 

Attorney  General — Sir  C.  Russell 


Austin,  Mr.  M.,  Limericky  W. 

Supply 
Factory  Inspectors,  321,  329,341 
Irish  Printing  Contract,  1043, 1216 
Labour  Correspondents,  734 

Australasia 

Gorei'Horithip  of  Situth  AnMralla,  Q.  and  Obs. 

Eari  of  Onslow.  Marquess  of  Ripon  'Sept  7, 

361 
New  South  Wale» — ParlianiefUary  Electiona^ 

Q.  Sir  C.  Dilke  ;  A.  Mr.  S.  Buxton  Sept  5, 96 
Newspaper  Pontage^  Q.  Mr.  Hogan ;  A.  Mr. 

A.  Morley  Sept  18,  1471 
New  Zealand — Sddieri  and  SaUors^  Graven, 

Q.  Sir  J.  Gorst ;  A.  Mr.  S.  Buxton  Sept  18, 

1475 
Qiie^nsland    (^Immigration),     Return    pres. 

Sept  12,  1056 

Baden  -  Powell,    Sir    G.,    Liverpool^ 

Kirkdale 

Brazil — Demurrage  Claims,  98 
Constitutional  Cbinges  A))road,  98 
Mashonaland  Affairs,  1488 

Supply 
Diplomatic  and  Consular   Services,  1608, 

1514 
South  Africa,  1536,  1613 

Bagot,   Captain   J.  F.,  Westmorelandj 

Kendal 

Army  Estimates — Yeomanry  Cavalry,  961 
National  Telephone  Company,  669 

Bahama  Islands 

Affair*  at  Harbour  Inland ,  Qs.  Mr.  Godson, 
Mr.  A.  Chamberlain ;  As.  Mr.  S.  Buxton 
Sept  8,  656  (Reference  to,  in  Debate  on 
Supply,  Sept  8,  683,  &c.) 

Bakehouses  (see  under   Local  Govern' 
ment  Board) 

Baker,  Mr.  J.,  Portsmouth 
Navy  Estimates— Pensions,  1648 

Balfour  op  Burleigh,  Lord 
Government  of  Ireland  Bill,  2B.  403, 408 
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Balfour,  Right  Hon.  A.  J.,  Manchesiery 
E. 

Business  of  the  House,  1296 

Irish  Magistrates — Ap])ointments,  1294 

Saturday  Sittings,  670 

Supply 
Armenian  Affairs,  747 
Civil  Service  Commission,  798 
Colonial  Office,  550,  551 
Fishery  Board,  Scotland— Mr.  Esslemont, 
1091,  1098 

Ireland 

Chapel  Royal,  1157,  1158 

Chief   Secretary's    Offices,    1170,    1172, 

1173,   1179,    1182,    1196,   1198,   1215, 

1217 
Constabulary,  1826 
County  Court  Officers.  1250, 1262,   1309, 

1310, 1311 
Land  Commission,  1244 
Local  Government  Board,  1227 
Works  and  Buildings,  121,  123 

BALFOUR,  Right  Hon.  J.  B.  (Lord 

f^      AdTocate),  Clackmannan^  SfC. 

Fertilisers  and   Feeding    Stuffs  Bill,   Lords 
Amendts.  1263 

Scotland 
Coal  Miners*  Check- Weighers,  1140 
General  Register  of  Sasines,  1783 
Hawick  Sheriff  Court,  826 
Mitchell,  Abraham,  Case  of,  1785 
Perth,  Cess  Incidence  in,  1147 
Rates,  Payment  of  Pensions  Out  of,  655 

Banbury,  Mr.  F.  G.,  Camberwelly  Peck- 

hatn 

Supply — Unemployed,  1124 

Bankruptcy 

Paper  pres. ;  to  be  printe«l  Sept  5,  199 

Sale  of  Book  2>fWj»— References  to,  in  Debate 

on  Svpply,  Sept  9,  809 
Vote  for  Jiankrvjkcy  Department    of  the 

Board  of  Trade,  Sept  8,  746  ;  Sept  9,  809 

Barlow,  Mr.  J.  E.,  Somerset^  Frome 

Coal  Miners'  Strike — Extra  Police  in  Somer- 
set, 1152 

Barracks  (see  under  Army) 

Barrow,  Mr.  R.  V.,  Sovthwarky  Ber- 
mondsey 
Bechuanaland  Railway,  1286 

Supply 

Delxinture  Bonds,  812 
House  of  Lords  Offices,  172 

Bartley,  Mr.  G.  C.  T.,  Islington^  N. 

Army  Estimates — Attacks  on  Members  of 
the  Public  Service,  877 

Coal  Miners'  Strike  Disturbances  and  Metro- 
politan Police  Force,  833 

Duke  of  Edinburgh's  Leave  of  Absence,  105 

Guernsey— Educational  Disputes,  1141 

Irish  Sunday  Closing  Bill,  114 

leant. 


Babtlby,  Mr.  G.  C.  T.^eont. 

Lighthouses  and  Lightships,  Communication 

with — Vote  for,  754 
Merchant  Shippiag  Bill,  754 
Savings  Banks  Bill,  1156 

Supply 

Civil  Servants  and  Political  Meetings,  1098 
Lord  President  of  the  Council,  713 
Public  Buildings  in  Ireland,  116,  122 
Railways  in  Ireland,  147, 148 

Votes  on  Account,  832 

Barton,  Mr.  D.  P.,  Armagh,  Mid. 

Supply 
Chief  Secretary  for  Ireland  Offices,  1181, 

1182,1183,1194 
Royal  Iriih  Constabulary,  1323 

Bayley,  Mr.  E.  H.,  Camberwell,  JV. 

East  India  Revenue  Accounts,  1757 

Supply 

Gibraltar  Sanitary  Board,  &c.  681 
Police,  1385 

Bayley,  Mr.  T.,  Derby shirCy    Chester- 
field 

Royal  Niger  Company,  662,  1290 

Beach,  Right  Hon.  Sir  M.  H.,  Brisioly  W. 

Business  of  the  House,  352,  483 

Lighthouses  and  Lightships,  Communication 

with— Vote  for,  753 
Madras  and  Bombay  Armies  Bill,  2R.  751 
Merchant  Shipping  Bill,  754 

Supply 

Boanl  of  Agriculture,  767,  775 

House  of  Lonls  Offices,  177  ;  Report,  567 

Lighthouses  and  Lightships,  738,  739,  745 

Patent  Office,  &c.  738 

Railways  in  Ireland,  356 

Straits  Settlements,  706 

Weights  and  Measures  Act,  727,  728 

Bechuanaland  {see  under  Africa) 

Behar     Cadastral    Survey   (see    under 
India) 

Bkith,  Mr.  G.,  Inverness,  Sfc, 
Scotland— Boanl  of  Supervision,  1268 
Supply— Scotch  Fishery  Boanl,  1080,  1083 

Benn,   Mr.     J.    W.,    Tower    HamletSy 
St.  George's 

Sinall-i>ox  in  the  Metropolis— Salvation  Army 
Shelters,  947 

Benson,     Mr.     G.     R.,     OxfordshirCy 

Woodstock 

Aberdeen    University— Chair  of   Literature 

945 
Army  Estimates— Volunteers,  970 
Supply— Charity  Commissioners,  778 
Technical  Instruction  and  the  Local  Taxa* 

tion  Act,  1274 
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Bethell,   Commander  G.     R., 
E,R,^  Holdemess 

Army  ERtimates— Foreign  Meat,  996 
H.M.S.  "  Victoria,"  Loss  of,  1482 

Navy  Estimates 
Armaments,  ir>47 
Survey  Service,  1542 

Supply 
Agricultural  Depression,  760,  761 
Ck>lonial  Office,  552 
Mashonaland  Affairs,  531 
South  Africa,  1515, 1517,  1525,  1586,  1613 

Billfl  of  Sale  BUI 

c.  Withdrawn  Srift  11,  936 

Bills  of  Sale  Bill 
Q.  Mr.   P.   Williams ;    A.   Sir  W.  Harcourt 
Stpt  7,  4S0 

BiLLsoN,  Mr.  A.,  Devon,  Barnstaple 

Supply— Post  Office  Matters,  1654 

Board  of  Agriculture  (see  Agriculture) 
Board  of  Trade  (see  Trade) 

Bodkin,  Mr.  M.  M.,  Roscommon,  N, 

Supply — Irish  Public  Works  and  Buildingp, 
133,  134 

BoLTox,  Mr.  T.  H.,  St.  Pancras,  A\ 
Army  Estimates 

Purchase  of  Horses,  985 
Volunteers,  965,  978 

Board  of  Trade  Vote,  756 

London  (Equalisation  of  Rates)  Bill,  476,  482 

Public  Authorities  Protection  Bill,  2R.  935 

Supply 
Bankruptcy— Sale  of  Book  Debts,  809 
Boanl  of  Agriculture,  763 
Friendly  Societies  Registry,  804,  807 
Railway  Commission,  4cc.  1372 
Supreme  Court  of  Judicature,  1374, 1375 

Trustee  (Consolidation)  Bill,  Com.  935 

BoscAWEx,  Mr.  A.  S.  T.   Grifpith- 
Kent,   Tunbridge 

Establishetl   Church  (Wales)  Bill— Pwllheli 

Petition,  828 
Supply  —  Tithe    Collection    in    Wales,  304, 

318 

Bowles,  Mr.  T.  G.,  L^/nn  Regis 

Army  Estimates 
Clothing,  1014 
Conlite  Patent,  kc.  878 
Provisions — Foreign  Meat,  996 
Volunteers,  975 

BUckpool,  Postal  Theft  at,  823 

Business  of  the   House — Merchant  Shipping 

Bill,  476,  479,  485 
Edinburgh,  Duke  of — Leave  of  Absence,  105 . 
Examination  in  Seamanship,  456 
H.M.S.  "  Colossus,"  Guns  of,  1407 
H.M.8.  "  Trafftlgar,**  Paying  off,  1407 

[eont. 


Bowles,  Mr.  T,  O.— tfo»/^ 

H.M.S.  "  Victoria  "—Court  Martial,  947 
House  of  Commons— "  Ay«! "  Lobby —Koxioofl 

Smells,  669 
Judges*  Allowances,  1597 
Mercantile  Marine  Vote,  754 
Merchant  Shipping  Bill,  755, 1405 
National  Telepnone  Company,  661 

Navy  Estimates 
Admiralty  Chans,  1541 
Admiralty  Contraqti,  1632 
Educational  Services,  1539 
Gibraltar,  1550 

Medway  Dredging,  1639  , 

Naval  Armaments,  1548 
Royal  Naval  Reserve,  1545 

Queen's  Bnckhouods,  461 

Supply 
Board  of  Agriculture,  775 
CSvil  Service  Commission,  797 
College  of  Arms,  &c.  1442 
Diplomatic  and  Consular  Services,  1504, 

1615 
Foreign  Office,  748 
Home  Department,  318, 348 
House  of  Lords  Offices,  156,  168,  169, 1^2, 

163,  172,  173 
"  Labour  Gazette,"  1046, 1047 
Lisbon  and  Madrid  Agents,  1112 
Local  Government  Boanl,  1034 
Mercantile  Marine  Fund,  1040,  1042 
Mercantile  Marine  Signals,  746 
Miscellaneous  Legal  Expenses,  1368, 1369, 

1870- 
Privy  Council,.  708 
Public  Works  and  Buildings,  Ireland,  118 

124,  126 
Quarantine,  714,  716 
Secret  Service,  1050 
Slave  Trade,  1516 

•   Technical  Instruction,  1276 

Brassey,  Lord 
Government  of  Ireland  Bill,  2R.  56 

Brazil 

Demur  race  Claims,  Q.  Sir  G.  Baden-Powell ; 
A.  Sir  E .  Grey  i^M  5,  98 

Rio  de  Janeiro — llevoliUion— Protection  (f 
BrUish  Subjects,  Q.  Mr.  Clongh ;  A.  0fi 
E.  Grey  Stpt  18, 1482  ;  Qs.  Mr.V.  Gibb^^ 
Sir  £.  Ashmeail-Bartlett ;  As.  Sir  E.  Gr^ 
Sept  19, 1591 

British  Honduras 
Curreney,    Q.  Mr.  A.  C.   Morton;    A.  Mr, 
S.  Buxton  Sept  14,1146 

British  Museum 

Vote  for,  Con.  in  Com.  Stpt  16, 1411 

Broadmoor  Criminal   Lunatic   Asylum 

Vote  for,  Con.  in  Com.  Sept  15, 1393 . 

Brodrick,  Hon.  W.  St.  John,  Surrey ^ 
Guildford 
Army  Estnnates 
Army  Act,  Reprinting,  917 

[cant. 
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Bbodbick,  Hon.  W.  St.  ^otm—eont. 

Discharged  and  Beaerve  Soldiers,  Employ- 
ment for,  1023,  1026 
Militia,  921 

Provisions,  Forage,  frc  994 
Volunteers,  963,  964 

Nayy  Estimates — Projectiles,  &c.,  Purchase  of, 
1616, 1617,  1618,  1629,  1631 

Brookfield,  Mr.  A.  M.,  Sussexy  Rye 

Armj  Estimates 
Uniforms,  Wearing  of,  for  Advertising,  997, 

1010 
Volunteers,  965 

Supply — Post   OfiBce — Employment  of  Dis- 
charged Soldiers  and  Sailors,  1654 


Brunner,  Mr.  J.  T.,   CheshirCy  North- 

finch 

Cholera  Precautions,  1155 

Coal  Miners*  Strike  Disturbances,  Res.  671, 

672,  676 
St  Katherine's  Hospital,  1282 

Supply 
County  Courts,  1883 
Factory  Inspectors,  319 
House  of  Commons— Hat-Hanging  Accom- 
modation, 1131 

BRYCE,    Right     Hon.    J.     (Chan- 
cellor of   the  Duchy  of  Lancaster), 

Aberdeejiy  S. 

Supply — Universities  and  Colleges,  1422 

Buckhoundsy  Queen^s 
Qs.  Mr.  A.  C.  Morton,  Mr.  Darling,  Mr.  G. 
Bowles  ;    As.  Sir  W.    Harcourt   Se^t    7, 
461 


BucKNiLL,  Mr.  T.  T.,  Surreyy  Epsom 

Army    Estimates  —  Aldershot    Command — 
Duke  of  Connaught,  899,  900,  901 

Bmlding  Societiat  (Ho.  2)  BiU 

c.  Withdrawn  Sept  11,  936 

BURDETT-COUTTS,  Mr.    W.    L.   A.   B., 
Westminster 

Supply— African  Affairs,  1507 

BnrghB    Gas    Supply    (Scotland)    Act 
(1876)  Amendment  Bill 

U  Read  H*,  with  Amendts.,  and  passed  Sept  6, 

301 
c.  Lords  Amendts.  con.,  and  agreed  to  Sept  9, 

816 
Z.  Returned  from  the  Commons  Sept  12,  938 
Royal  Assent  Sept  22, 1895 

BuRNiE,  Mr.  R.  J.  D,,  Swansea  Towi 
Supply— Post  Office,  1466 


Burns,  Mr.  J.,  Battersea 

Coal  Miners'  Strike  Riots,  1730, 1732 
Dublin  Ordnaace    Department — ^Labouxen' 

Wages,  1777 
Hounslow  Fever  Hospital,  1713 

Supply 

Customs,  1449 

Mail  Cart  Service,  1706,  1708 
National  Portrait  Gallery,  1414 
Public  Servants  as  Waiters,  1394 
Royal  Geographical  Society,  1414 

BURT,  Mr.  T.  (Secretary  to  the  Board 

of  Trade),  Morpeth 
Merchant  Service— Special  Ranks,  1788 

Butcher,  Mr.  J.  G.,  York 

Army  Estimates 
Clothing,  &c.  1015 
Volunteers,  974,  978 

Auxiliary  Letter  Carriers,  1289 
Irish  Magistrates  and  licensed   Victuallers^ 
1478,  1714 

Supply 
Great  Seal  for  Ireland,  1446 
Postmen  Smoking  in  Uniform,  1455 
Temporary  Commissions,  1440 

York  Cavalry  Barracks,  652,  944,  1148 

BUXTON,  Mr.  S.  C.  (Under  Secretary 
of  State  for  the  Colonies),  Tower 
HamletSy  Poplar 

Africa 
Bechuanaland  Protectorate,  1284 
Heremakono,  French  Troops  at,  1477 
Mashonaland,  Matebele  Raids  in,  &c.  102 

959, 1274,  1405,  1483,  1595,  1789 
Swaziland,   Papers  Relating  to,  1162 

Bahama  Islands,  656 

British  Honduras — Currency,  1146 

Ceylon— New  Tax  at  Jaffra,  1781 

Colombo  Water  Supply,  1592 

Fiji,  Governor  of,  969,  1268 

New  South  Wales — Parliamentary  Elections. 

96 
New  Zealand — Soldiers*  and  Sailors*  Giayes. 

1476 

Supply 
Bahama  Islands,  700,  702,  703,  704 
Colonial  Office— Mashonaland  Afbirs,  ftc. 

529,  534,  535,  678 
Gibraltar  Sanitary  Board,  &c.  682 
Newfoundland  Fishery  Question.  641 
South  Africa,  1523,  1525,  1526,  1527,  1528, 

1629,  1537,  1638,  1604,  1609,  1612,  1616, 

1616 

Byles,  Mr.  W.  P.,  Yorky  W.R.y  Shipley 

Established   Church  (Wales)  Bill— Pwfihcfi 

Petition,  828 
Pistols  Bill,  Com.  1061 
Supply— Unemployed,  1118, 1123 

Cabmetiy  Defrauding 
Q.  Mr.  Louth  ;  A.  Mr.  Asqnith  Sept  16, '1877 

Cadooan,  Earl 
Govemment  of  Ireland  Bill,  SB.  82 
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Cameron,  Sir  C,  GlasgoWy  College 

Supply 
Board  of  Supervision,  Scotland,  1102 
Fishery  Board,  Scotland,  1084, 1086,  1098 


CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN,   Right 

Hox.    H.  (Secretary    of    State    for 

War),  Stirling^  S^c, 

Army 
Africa — Troops    for    the     Protection    of 

British  Subjects  in  Mashonaland,  108 
Egypt,   Battalion  of  the  Guards  for,  108 
Eye  Testa— Case  of  Mr.  Nicholson,  950 
Gunners*  Quarters  at  Shoeburyness,  109 
India — Courts    Martial — Sergeant  of    the 

Argyll  and  Sutherland  Highlanders,  1265 
Ireland  —  Camps   of    Exercise  —  Antrim 

Castle  Deer  Park,  465 
Maxim  Gun.  108,  827 
Militia  Officers*  and  the  Recruiting  Staff, 

826 
Scotland  —  Barry    Links    and    the    Tay 

Yachting  Accident,  959 
Staff  College  Examination  Papers,  1284 

Volunteers 
Decorations  Through  the  Post,  461 
Equipment,  460 

Windsor  Barracks,  107 
Woolwich  Arsenal — Petitions  against  Home 
Rule,  825 

Army  Estimates 

Aldershot  Command — Duke  of  Connaught, 
901,  909 

Army  Act,  Reprinting,  917 

Clothing — Uniforms  and  Street  Advertise- 
ments, &c.  1002.  1015 

Cordite  Patent,  &c.  836,  850.  861,  861,  862, 
863.  864,  865,  867,  868,  869,878 

Courts  Martial,  916 

Military  Education,  1015, 1017,  1018 

Militia,  919,  920 

Miscellaneous  Effectiye  Services,  1019, 1022, 
1023 

Provisions,  Forage,  &c.  993,  995 

Richards,  Major,  915 

Salaries  and  Miscellaneous  Charges  of  the 
War  Office,  917,  918 

Transports  and  Remounts — Purchase  of 
Horses,  &c.  982,  983,  984,  985,  986 

Volunteers,  962,  972,  976,  978,  979, 1116 

Windsor  Barracks,  1024,  1116 

Yeomanry,  960,  961,  962 

Supply — Civil    Service    Commission — Army 
Examinations,  794,  796 

Camperdown,  Earl  of 
Government  of  Ireland  Bill,  2R.  281 

Canada 

Crqfter  Colonimtum^  Q.  Mr.  Loder ;    A.  Sir 
G.  Trevelyan  Sept  16,  1407 

Canal  Bates,  Tolls,  and  Charges  Provi- 
sional Order  GLeeds  and  liyerpool 
CaaaDBiU 

U  Boyal  Aisent  Sept  12, 937 


Canal  Bates,  Tolls,  and  Charges  Provi- 
sional Order  CR'avigation  of  the 
Bivers  Aire  and  Calder)  Bill 

I,  Royal  Assent  Sept  12,  937 

Canal  Tolls  and  Charges  Provisional 
Order  (Grand  Junction  Canal)  Bill 

/.  Roy^l  Assent  Sept  12,  937 

Canal  Tolls  and  Charges  Provisional 
Order  (Warwick  and  Birmingham 
Canal)  BiU 

/.  Royal  Assent  Sept  12,  987 

Cardiff    Savings     Bank     (see     under 
Wales) 

Castletown,  Lord 
Government  of  Ireland  Bill,  2R.  254 

Cayzer,  Mr.  C.  W.,  Barrow-in-Furness 

Walney  Lighthouse,  458 

Ceylon 

Colombo    Water  Supply,  Q.  Mr.  Schwann; 

A.  Mr.  S.  Buxton  Sept  19, 1591 
Jaffra—Xew  Ta:t,  ^c,  Q.  Mr.  Schwann  ;  A. 

Mr.  S.  Buxton  Sept  21,  1781 

Chamberlain,  Mr.  A.,  Worcester  shire  j  Em 
Bahamas — Affairs  at  Harbour  Island,  657 
House    of     Commons    Cleaner,    Suspicious 

Death  of,  765 
Lee-Metford  Rifle,  830 
Supplv— Tweed  Fisheries,  1060,  1067 
Ward,"  Henrietta,  Case  of,  829 

Chamberlain,  Right  Hod.  J.,  Birming- 
ham, W, 
Business  of  the  House— Sir  W.  Harcourt's 
Statement,  477,  478,  479,  480 

Supply,  803 

Bahama  Islands,  &c.  684,  687 

Charity  Commissioners*  Schemes,  787,  790, 

791 
Colonial  Office,  Sol,  653,  564,  555 
House  of  Lonls  Offices,  179,  186,  188 
Mashonaland  Affairs.  &c.  582 
Newfoundland  Fishery  Question,  646,  546, 

647,  648,  549 
Patent  Office,  742 
Public  Works  and  Buildings,  Ireland,  118, 

120,  134 
Tithe  Collection  I'in  Wales,   &c.  313,  315, 

316 
Uganda,  1513 
Weights  and  Measures  Act,  729 

Charity  Commissioners 

Parliamentary     Charity     Commissioner- 
Mr.  T.  E.  Ellis 

Charity  Dispute  in  Walen — Pennrynydd 
Almthmtsety  Q.  Mr.  Lloyd-George  ;  A.  Mr. 
T.  E.  Ellis  Sept  11,  829 

[eont. 
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Charity  Commu^ionerg^cont, 

Cradock  WUls  Charity — References  to,  in 
Debate  on  Supply,  Sept  9,  781,  786,  788 

Intermedmte  Education  Schema  in  Wales 
Provifivne  Under,  Qs.   Mr.   Eenyon,  Mr. 

Lloyd-George;  As.  Mr.  Acland  Sept  5, 

101 
Religious  Instruction — Debate  on,  in  Com. 

on  the  Expiring  Laws  Continuance  BUI 

Sept  18, 1566,  &c. 

St,  Katherine's  Hospital,  Qs.  Mr.  Cremer, 
Mr.  Brunner,  Mr.  Cf.  Williams  ;A8.  Mr.T.B. 
Ellis  Sept  15,  1280 

Vote  for  Charity  Commissioners,  Con.  in 
Com.  Sept  9,  776  ;  Report,  Sept  11,  929 

Chesxey,  General  Sir  G.  T.,  Oxford 
East  India    Revenue   Accounts — Order    for 
Com.  1772,  1794 

Chixa 

Dr.  Greig's  Claim,  Q.  Mr.  T.  W.  Russell ;  A. 
SirE.  Grey^Vj^f  14,1151 

Cholera  Precautions  (see  under   Local 
Government  Board) 

Cigars  (see  under  Customs^  Excise^  and 
Inland  Revenue) 

Civil  Service 
Science  and  Art  Department  Appointments, 

Q.  Mr.  A.  C.  Morton  ;  A.  Sir  J.  T.  Hibbert 

Sept  19,  1596 
Second  Division  Clerks,  Q.  Mr.  Thornton  ;  A. 

Sir  J.  T.  Hibbert  Sept  21,  1777 
Special  Rates  of  Pension,  Return  pres.  Sept  5, 

199 
Vote  for,  Con.  in  Com.  Sept  9,  791 ;  Report 

Sept  11,929 

Clodgh,  Mr.  W.  O.,  Portsmouth 

Navy  Estimat en— Pensions,  &c.  1642 
Rio  de  Janeiro — Protection  of  British  Sub- 
jects, 1482 
Sale  of  Goods  Bill,  Com.  1261 

Coal  Mines  (see  under  Mines) 

Cochrane,  Hon.  T.  H.,  AyrshirCy  N. 
Army  Estimates 

Cordite  Patent,  &c.  854,  856 
Militia,  920 

Supply 

Scottish  Business,  kc.  1061,  1062 
Scottish   Fishery  Board,  1081,  1088,  1084, 
1086,  1086,  1087,  1088, 1094 

Coffee  Tavern  Proprietors  as  Licensing 
Magistrates  (see  under  Licensing) 

Cohen,  Mr.  B.  L.,  Islington^  E. 

Army  Estimates — Second  Division  Clerks, 
918 

Coinage 
Copy  pres.  Sept  5,  200 


Colchester    Cab    Proprietors    and    thf 

War  Office 
Q.  Mr.  Loogrh  ;   A.  Mr.   Woodall  Sept  19, 
1697 

College  Charier  Act,  1871   {College^oJ 

Organists) 

Copy  pres.  Sept  8,  752 

CoLLiNGS,  Right  Hon.  J.,  Birmingham, 

Bordesley 

Allotments  Appeals  Act  and  Hereford  County 

Council,  1778,  1779 
Army— Sparkbrook  Factory,  1749, 1760 
Army  fiitimates — Enfield    and    Sparkbrook 

Factories,  Dismissals  from,  879,  884 
National  Gallery— Turner's  Drawings,  939 
Navy  EsUmates— Gibraltar,  1660 
Public  Health  Reports,  663 
.   South  Kensington  Museum,  939 

Supply 

Charity  Commissioners,  779,  781,  782,  784, 
786,  790 

Labour  Department,  720,  721 

Public  Works  and  Buildings,  Ireland,  127 

Slave  Trade,  1517 

Weights  and  Measures  Act,  721, 732,  724, 
728,  734 
Weights     and     Measures     in    Government 

Establishments,  655 

Colombo   Water  Supply 
Q.  Mr.  Schwann  ;  A.  Mr.  S.  Buxton  Sept  19, 
1592 

COLONIES 

Secretary  of  State — Marquess  of  RiPOX 
Qnder  Secretary  of  State— Mr.  S.  BuXTON 

Coinage,  Copy  pres.  Sept  6,  200 

Vote  for  the  Colonial   Department  Sept    7, 

526  ;  Sept  8,  676 
(Refer  under  names  of  Colonies) 

Colonisation  Commission 
References  to,  in  Com.  of  Supply,  Sept  16, 
1437,  &c. 

CoMMiNS,  Dr.  A.,  Cork,  S,E. 

Supply— American  Mails,  1454 

COHKITTEE  OF  COmTCIL  ON  EDU- 
CATION 

Lord  President — Earl  of  Kimbebley 
Vice  President— Mr.  A.  H.  D.  Acland 
(See  under  title  Education) 

Committee  of  Council  on    Education — 

Lord  President 

References  to,  in  Debate  on  Suj}ply,  Sept  8, 
706,  &c. 

Companies  (Certifloate  of  Incorporation) 
BiU 

0,  Withdrawn  Sept  19, 1712 
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Companies  (Winding-up)  Bill 

I.  Reported  from  Standing  Com.  Sept  6,  91 

Read  3%  and  passed  Sept  6,  301 
r.  Viead^Sept  19,  1712 

Con.  in  Com. ;    Reported ;    Read    3*,    and 
passed  Sept  20,  1775 
/.  Royal  Assent  Sept  22, 1895 

Companies  {Winding-up)  Ads 
Q.  Sir  A.  RoUit ;  A.  Mr.  Mundella  Sept  12, 
947 

CoMPTON,  Earl,  York^  W.R.y  Bamsley 
Coal  Miners*  Strike  Disturbances,  958 
Supply— Post  Office,  1469 

Congested  Districts  Board  {Ireland) 
Return  pres.  Sept  12,  1056 
(For  questions  see  under  Ireland^ 

Consolidated  Fnnd  (Vo.  4)  Bill 

e,  Intro.  ;  Read  1*  Sept  6,  360 

Read  2«  Sept  7, 560 

Con.  in  Com.,  and  Reported  Sept  8,  752 
c    Bead  3",  ami  passed  Sept  9,  816 
/.  Read  1* ;  Read  2*  ;  Com.  negatived  ;  Read  3% 

and  passed  Sept  11,  822 
,    Royal  Assent  Sept  12,  937 

Consolidated  Fund  (Appropriation)  Bill 

e.  Intro ;  Read  1-  Sept  19,  1712 
Read  2^  Sept  20,  1715 
Con.  in  Com.  and  Reported  Sept  21, 1894 
Read  3^,  and  passed  Sept  22, 1896 

/.  Read  1*  ;  Read  2*  ;  Com.  negatived  ;  Read  3% 
and  passed  Sept  22,  1895 

*    Royal  Assent  Sept  22,  1893 

Conspiracy  and  Breach  of  the  Peace  Bill 

^.'Withdrawn  Sept  18, 1575 

Constitutional  Changes  Abroad 
Q.  Sir  a.   Baden-Powell ;    A.   Sir  E.    Grey 
Sept  5,  98 

Contagions  Diseases  (Animals)  (Swine 
Fever)  BiU 

/.  Royal  Assent  Sept  12,  937 

CoNYBEARE,   Mr.   C.   A.  V.,  Comwall^ 
Camborne 
Army     Estimates — Uniforms     and    Street 

Advertisements,  1001 
East  India  Revenue  Accounts,  Com.  1893 
Pistols  Bill,  Com.  1052, 1053  ;  Con.  1259 

Supply 

Irish  Affairs,  1200 
Mining  Royalties,  1130 
Post  Office,  1712 

Cooke,  Mr.  R.,  Hereford 

Allotments  Appeals  Act  and  Herefordshire 

County  Council,  1779 
Business  of  the  House,  476 
Navy  Estimates— Contracts,  1627 
Supply— Hereford  Post  Office,  1451, 1666 
Trafalgar  Square  Meetings,  1780 


County  Councils 

Allotments  Appeals  Act  and  Herefordshire 

County  Council,  Qs.  Mr.  J.  Collings,  Mr.  R. 

Cooke;     As.     Sir     W.    Foster    Sept    21, 

1778 
Local  Taxation  Act  and  Technical  Instrue* 

tion,  Qs.    Mr.   Benson,  Mr.  Loder,  Mr.  G. 

Bowles ;   As.  Mr.  H.  H.  Fowler  Sept  16, 

1274  ;  Q.  Mr.  Loder  ;  A.  Mr.  H.  H.  Fowler 

Sept  16,  1406 
Local  Taxation  in  Urban  Districts,  Q.  Mr. 

H.  Lawson  ;  A.  Sir  W.  Haroourt  Sept  20^ 

1713 
Bates,    Application     of,    to    Payment    oj 

Pensions,   Q.   Dr.   Farquharson ;    A.    Mr 

J.  B.  Balfour  Sept  8, 656 

County  Surveyors  (Ireland)  Bill 

c.  Read  2«  Sept  5,  199 

Con.  in  Com.,  and  Reported  Sept  7,  550 
As    amended.   Con. ;   Read    3"^,  and   passed 
Sept  8,  752 
/.  Returned  from  the  Commons  Sept  11,  821 
Commons     Amendt.     con.,    and  agreed    to 

Sept  12,  937 
Royal  Assent  Sept  22, 1895 

CovetU  Garden,  Rotten  Fruit  at   (see 
under  Local  Grovemmeni  Board) 

CowPER,  Earl 
Government  of  Ireland  Bill,  2R.  67 

Cranborne,  Viscount,  Rochester 
Army  Estimates — Windisor  Barracks,  1115 
Expiring  Laws  Continuance  Bill,  Com.  1566, 

1570, 1571 
Indian    Police  —  Natives    and  Recruitment 
1408 

Supply 
Police,  1886 
Tithe  Collection  in  Wales,  &c.  310 

Cranbrook,  Earl  of 
Government  of  Ireland  Bill,  2R.  563,  576 

Crawford,  Mr.  D.,  Lanark,  N.E. 

Scotland 
Coal  Miners'  Check- Weighers,  1595 
Secondary  Education  Grant,  1596 

Cremer,  Mr.  W.  R.,  Shoreditch,  Hagger^ 
ston 

Bakehouses  in  the  Metropolis,  957, 1267 
Coal  Miners*  Strike,  Res.  674,  675 
Reformatory  Schools— Boy  Enlistment— Case 

of  G.  Kine,  957,  1592 
St.  Katherine*s  Hospital,  1280 

Supply 
Mouse  of  Commons  Offices,  357,  1131 
South  Africa,  1615 
Unemployed,  1119 

Windsor    Barracks    Contract— Labourers' 
Wages,  1594 

Crilly,  Mr.  D.,  Mayo,  N. 

Supply— House  of  Commons  Offices,  187 
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Criminal  and  Judicial  Statistics  {Ire^ 
land) 
Copy  pres.  &jft  20,  1776 

Crofters  (see  under  Scotland) 

Crofters  Acts  Amendment  Bill 

Qs.  Mr.  Weir  ;  As.  Sir  W.  Harcourt  Sept  7, 476, 
480 

Crombie,  Mr.  J.  W.,  Kincardineshire 

Supply 

Board  of  Agriculture.  768,  769 
Fishery  Board,  Scotland,  1078 

Cross,  Viscount 
GoTemment  of  Ireland  Bill,  2R.  286 

CuRZON,    Hod.     G.    N.,     Lancashire^ 
Southport 
Supt>ly— Franco-Siamese  Question,  489 

Customs^  ExcisCy  and  Inland  Revenue 

British    Cigars^    Drawback    on,  Q.   Mr.  R. 

Price  ;  A.  Sir  W.  Harcourt  Sept  12,  945 
Collector»hip«  of  Cu^oms^  Q.  Mr.  Theobald  ; 

A.  Sir  J.  T.  Hibbert  Sept  19,  1586 
C\$tomii  Boatvieiiy  Q.  Mr.  Hopwood  ;  A.  Sir 

J.  T.  Hibbert  Sept  7,  463 
CuMani/t  OfficertC   JCxaminatiifru — Memorial 

to  the  l^eattury,  Q.  Sir  R.  Temple  ;  A.  Sir 

J.  T.  Hibbert  Sept  21,  1782 
Customs —  Outdoor    Department — Examina^ 

ti<m*,  Q.  Mr.  V.  Gibbs ;   A.  Sir  W.  Har^ 

court  Sept  7,  468 
Cujrtamx — Outdoor  OJUnalt  in  the  Port  qf 

London^  Q.   Mr.  Darling ;    A.  Sir  J.    T. 

Hibbert  Sept  7,  467 
Ctuftomn,    Vote  for,  Con.  in   Com.   Sept  16, 

1447 
Inland  Retenue,    Vote  for^  Con.  in    Com. 

Sept  16,  1450 

Dalziel,  Mr.  J.  H.,  Kirkcaldy^  SfC. 

Army  Estimates — Aldershot  Command,  886, 

893,  894,  901 
Scotland — Deer    Forest  Commission  —  Mr. 

Gordon,  111,664 
Supply— Fishery  Board,  Scotland,  1086, 1087, 

1093, 1094 

Dane,  Mr.  R.  M.,  Fermanagh^  iV, 

American  Mail  Service — Delivery  of  I«etterB, 
1143 

Supply  (Irish) 

Constabulary,  1824,  1325 

County  Court  Officers,  1808,  1809,  1311 

Irish  Affairs,  1190,  1196,  1196 

Killybegs  Pier,  1236 

Land  Commission,  1248 

Darling,  Mr.  C.  J.,  Deptford 

Business    of    the    House— Equalisation     of 

Rates  Bill.  476 
Customs— Outdoor  Officials  in    the  Port  of 

London,  467 
Queen's  Buckhounds,  461 


Darwin,  Major  L.,  Staffordshire^  Uch^ 

field 

Supply— Cheap  Trains  Act,  741 

Davies,  Mr.  W.  Rees-,  Pembrokeshire 

Supply— Collection  of  Tithes  in  Wales,  311 

Denman,  Lord 
Adjournment   of   the    House — Coal  Miners* 

Strike,  822 
Government  of  Ireland  Bill,  817 
Women's  Suffrage  Bill,  2R.  817 

De  Vesci,  Viscount 

Government  of  Ireland  Bill,  2R.  418 

Devonshire,  Duke  of 

Government  of  Ireland  Bill,  2R.  24,  48, 647 

Diamond,  Mr.  C,  Monaghan^  N, 
Supply— Mr.  Wylie's  Appointment.  1818 

DiLKE,  Right  Hon.  Sir  C.  Yf  .^GUmeester^ 

Forest  of  Dean 

Army  Estimates 

Aldershot  Command— Duke  of  Connaught^ 
910 

Cordite  Patent,  1022,  1023 

Yeomanry  Cavalry,  961 
Bechuanaland  Protectorate,  1286 
Business  of  the  House— Point  of  Order,  476 
Coal  Miners*  Strike  Disturbances,  962, 1690 
Consolidated    Fund     (Appropriation)    Bill, 

2R.  1721 
East  India  Revenue  Accounts,  Order  for  Com* 

1811, 1814 
Employers'  LiabiUty  Bill,  464 
India— New  Rifle,  1785 
Madras  and  Bombay  Armies  Bill,  Com.  1064, 

1066 

Navy  Estimates 
Admiralty  Office,  1669 
Gibraltar,  1649, 1660,  1651,  1665 

New  South  Wales  Parliamentary  Elections, 
96 

Supply 
Customs,  1447 
Diplomatic  and    Consular  Services,  1484, 

1511,  1613,  1616 
Foreign  Affairs,  497 
Friendly  Societies,  807 
Newfoundland  Fishery    Affairs,   638,  646 

548 
Privy  Council,  708 
Queen's  Plates  in  Ireland,  1442 
Roads  in  the  Highlands,  1444 
Straits  Settlements,  704 
Temporary  Commissions,  1432, 1488 
Unemployed,  1028,  1032 
Woods,    Forests,  and  Land  Revenues  of 

the  Crown,  1049 

Dillon,  Mr.  J.,  Mayo^  E. 

Supply— South  Africa,  1608 

Diplomatic  and  Cofisular  Services 
Vote  for,  Con.  in  Com.  Sept  18, 1484 
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Diseased     Meat     (see     under     Local 
Government  Board) 

Dockyards  (see  under  Navt) 

Dockyard  Ports  Regulation  Act^  1865 
Copy  prea.  Sept  5,  200 

DoDD,  Mr.  C,  Essexy  Maldon 
Coal  Miners*  Strike  Biots,  1588, 1591,  1730 
Boyal  Niger  Company's  Territory,  823 


DoNELAX,  Captain  A.  J.  C,  Corky  E, 

American  Mails,  Conveyance  of,  &c.  97,  468 

Hanlbowline  Dockyard  Crane,  96 

Irish  Prison  Warder  Maten,  1266 

Supply — Post  OflSce— 'American  Mail  Route, 

1455 
Woolwich  Arsenal — Petitions  against  Home 

Rule,  825 

DoNouoHHORE,  Earl  of 
(Government  of  Ireland  Bill,  2R.  259 

Drunkenness     ( Convictions)    (^England 
and  Wales) 
Return  pres.  Sept  20, 1775 

Dl-nraven,  Earl  of 
Government  of  Ireland  Bill,  2R.  436 

Durham 

Sanitary  Condition  of  South  Hetton,  Q.  Mr. 
Paulton  ;  A.  Sir  W.  Foster  Sept  21,  1786 

Dtke,   Right   Hon.   Sir   W.  H.,  Kenty 
Dartford 

Windsor  Barracks — Insanitary  Drains,  106 

East  India  {see  India) 

Easty  Reported  Outrages  in  (see  under 
Turkey — Salonica) 

Ecclesiastical  Commissioners 

Highgate  Woodn,   Q.   Mr.   C.   Williams;  A. 
Mr.  Leveson-Gower  Sept  15,  1270 

Edinburghy    Duke    of — Leave    of  Ab' 
sence 
Qs.   Mr.  Kearley,   Mr.  A.   C.   Morton,    Mr. 
Bartley,  Mr.  G.  Bowles  ;  As.  Sir  U.  Kay- 
Shuttleworth  Sept  5, 104  ;  Q.  Mr.  Kearley  ; 
A.  Sir  U.  Kay-Shuttleworth  Sept  12,  956 
(References  to,  in  Debate  on  Supply^  Sept  18, 
1561,  &c.) 

Edinburgh  Museum    (see   under  Scot- 
land) 


EDVCATIOH  (EVOLAVD  ft  WALB8) 

Lord  President  of  the  Council — Earl   of 

KiMBEBLET 

Vice   President— Mr.  A.  H.  D.   Aclakd 

Endowed  SchooU  Schemes  a^nd  the  Charity 

■  Commissioner Jt — References  to, in  Debate  on 

Supply,  Sept  9,  776,  &c. 
Fishguard'  NatUmaZ  Schools — Case  of  Mr. 

Drew^  Q.    Mr.   Egerton    Allen ;    A.    Mr. 

Acland  Sept  21,  1778 
London   University,  Vote  for.  Con.  in  Com. 

Sept  16,  1429 
Science  and  Art  Department — CivU  Service 

Appointments,   Q.  Mr.  A.  C.  Morton ;  A. 

Sir  J.  T.  Hibbert  Sept  19, 1696 
Science  and  Art  Department,    Vote  for,  Q. 
Sir  R.  Temple  ;  A.  Mr.  Acland  Sept  9,  755 

Vote  for.  Con.  in  Com.  Sept  16,  1409 
Science  Examinations,  Q.  and  Obs.  Bishop  of 

Salisbury,  Earl  of  Kimberley  Sept  8,  561 
South  Kensington  Museum  (see  that  title) 
Stockton-on'Tees    ScJiool    Board.   Q.   Sir   R. 

Temple;  A.  Mr.  Acland  Sept  18,  1474 
Technical  Instruction — Liwal  Taxation  Act, 

Qs.  Mr.  Benson,  Mr.  Loder,  Mr.  G.Bowles; 

As.  Mr.  H.   H.   Fowler  Sept  15,  1274 ;  Q. 

Mr.     Loder ;      A.    Mr.    H.^  H.    Fowler 

Sept  16,  1406 
Universities  and  Colleges^   Vote  for,  Con.  in 

Com.  Sept  16,  1415 
Vaccination  of  Teachers,  Q.  Mr.  Hopwood  ; 

A.  Mr.  Acland  Sept  5,  100 

Wales 
Intermediate  Education  Schemes,  Qs.  Mr. 
Kenyon,  Mr.  Lloyd-George ;  As.  Mr. 
Acland  Sept  5,  101 
(References  to,  in  Debate  on  the  Expiring 
Laws  Continuance  Bill,  Sept  18, 
1666,  &c.) 

Westfield  School,  Woking,  Q.  Sir  R.  Temple  ; 
A.  Mr.  Acland  Sept  18,  1477 

Education  —  Lord    President    of   the 
Council 

References  to,  in  Debate  on  Supply,  Sept  8, 
706,  &c. 

Education  (School  Attendance)   (Scot- 
land) BiU 

/.  Reported  from  Standing  Ck>m.  Sept  5,  91  ; 
Sept  6,  301 

Egham — Skeleton  Army  Disturbances 
Q.  Mr.  A.  C.  Morton  ;  A.  Mr.  H.  Gladstone 
Sept  21,  1780 

Egypt 

Battalion  of  Guards  for  Egypt,  Q.  Colonel 
Lockwood  ;  A.  Mr.  Campbell-Bannerman 
Sept  6,  108 

(References  to,  in  Debate  on  the  Appropria- 
tion BUI,  Sept  20,  1733,  &c. ;  Sept  22, 
(1896 

Elementary  Education  (Blind  and  Deaf 
Children)  Bill 

e.  Amendts.  not  insisted  on  Sept  7, 660 
I,  Royal  Assent  Srpt  12,  937 
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Etomentary  Ednoation  (Ezemptioii  firom 
School  Attendance)  Bill 

e.  Withdrawn  Sept  11,  936 

Elementary  Education  (School  Attend- 
ance) Bill 

L  Reported  from  Standing  Com.  Sept  5,  91 ; 

Hvpt  6,  301 
React  3%  with  Amendts.,  and  passed  Sept   7, 

452 
c.  Lords  Amendts.  con.,  and  agreed  to ;  Returned 

to  the  Lords  Sept  12,  938, 1055 
;.  Royal  Assent  Sept  22,  1895 

ELLIS,     Mr.    T.     E.    (Parliamentary 
Charity    CommissioDer  *  and    Lord 

of  tlie  Treasury),  Merionethshire 

Charity  Dispute — Pennrynydd    Almshouses, 

Wales,  880 
Expiring    Laws  Continuance  Bill — Charity 

Commissioners'  Schemes  in  Wales,   1570, 

1571,  1674 
St.  Katherine*s  HospiUl,  1281 
fc^apply — Charity  Commissioners,    784,  786, 

787,  790 

Emigration  and  Immigration 

Aliemt,  Return  pres.  Sept  20, 1776 
QneenJtland    (^Immigration),    Return    pres. 

Sej)t  12, 1056 
Husnian  Immigrants,  Q.  lir.  Macdona ;   A. 

Mr.  H.  H.  Fowler.  Sept  16, 1287 

Employers*  Liability  Bill 

Qs.  Sir  C.  Dilke,  Mr.  Stuart- Wortley,  Mr.  T. 
P.  O'Connor  ;  As.  Mr.  Asquith  Sept  7, 
404 

EsMOXDE,  Sir  T.  G.,  Kerry^  W. 

American  Mails,  Conveyance  of,  &c.  1 143 

Ireland 
Congested  Districts  Board,  and  Slea  Head 

Occupiers,  1470 
Kerry  Magfist rates,  1150 
Tralee  and  Dingle  Railway,  470,  1585 
Vcnlrv  Harbour,  1598 

Supply 

Amerioxin  Mails,  1450 
Congested  Districts  Board,  1430 
Ti-alce  and  Dingle  Railway,  355 

.  Established  Church  (Wales)  Bill 

c.  Withdrawn  Sept  18,  1575 

Established  Church  (  Wales)  Bill 
Pwllheli  Petition,  Q.  and  Obs.  Mr.  Griffith- 
Boscawen,  Mr.  Lloyd  -  George,  Mr.  Byles 
Sept  11,828 

Evans,  Mr.  S.  T.,  Glamor gan^  Mid. 

Private  Members'  Bills,  1264 
Sale  of  Goods  Bill,  Com.  1261 

Supply 
Clerks  of  Assizes,  1370, 1.H82 
County  Court*,  1382,  1384 
Inspection  of  Mines  in  Wales,  336 
Tithe  Col  lection,  306 
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Evans,  Sir  F.  H.,  Southampton 

American  Mail  Service,  1160 
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Everett,  Mr.  R.  L.,  Suffolh^   Wood- 

bridge 
East  India  Revenue  Accounts — Currency  and 

other  Questions,  1846,  1876, 1884 
Supply— Tithe,  769 

Evicted  Tefuints  (see  under  Ireland) 
Evidence  in  Criminal  Cases  Bill 

c.  Withdrawn  Sept  11,  936 

Exchequer  and  Audit  Department 

Vote  for,  Con.  in  Com.  Sept  9,  803  ;  Report 
Sept  11,  929 

Expiring  Laws  Ccmtinnance  Bill 

e.  Con.  in  Com. ;  Reported ;  Read  3%  and  passed 

Sept  18,  1566 
I,  Read  1*  ;  Read  2» ;  Com.  negatived  ;  Read  S^, 
and  passed  Sept  19, 1578 
Royal  Assent  Stpt  22, 1895 

Farquharson,   Dr.  R.,  Aberdeenshire^ 

W. 

Anthrax,  951,  1472 

Parish  Councils  Bill  for  Scotland,  476,  483 
Rates,  Payment  of  Pensioners  out  of,  in  Scot- 
land, 655 

Supply 
Agriculture,  761,  764 
Board  of  Supervision,  Scotland,  1101 
Fishery  Board,  Scotland — Mr.  Esslemont, 

1095,  1096 
Secretary  for  Scotland— Offices,  1060, 1071 

Fatal   Accidents    Inquiry     (Scotland) 
Bill 

r.  Withdrawn   Sept  11,  936 

Fatal    Accidents    Inquiry     (Scotland) 

Bill 

Qs.  Mr.  Paul,  Mr.  Heneage  :  As.  Sir  W.  Har- 
court  Sept  8,  665 

Fergussox,  Right   Hon.  Sir  J.,  Man- 
chester, ^\E. 

India 
Civil  Servants,  Uncovenanted,  1791 
Viccroyalty — Sir  H.  Korman,  1791 

National  Telephone  Company,  660 
Postmen's  Vacancies  and  the  Employment  of 
Discharged  Soldiers,  467 

Supply 

African  Affairs,  &c.  1488,  1489 

Foreign  Office,  525 

House  of  Lortls  Offices,  161 ;  Report,  559 

Newfoundland  Fishery  Question,  642,  644 

Post  Office,  1456 

Privy  Council,  710 
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Fertiliflers  and  Feeding  Stafb  Bill 

I,  Reported  from   Standing  Com.  Sept  5,  92; 
Sevt  6,  301 
Bead  3*,  and  passed  Sept  8,  562 
e.  Lords  Amendts.  con.,  and  agreed  to  Sept  14, 

1263 
h  Returned    from    the    Commons    with    an 
Amendt.;  Con.,  and  agreed  to  Sept  19, 1678 
Royal  Assent  Sept  22,  1895 

Field,  Admiral  E.,  Sussex^  Eastbourne 

Army  Estimates 

Explosives,  840,  842,  858,  859 
Major  Richards,  913 

Navy  Estimates 
Educational  Services,  1539 
Gibraltar  Dock,  1558 
Naval  Armaments,  1547.  1548 
Royal  Naval  Reserve,  1544 
Signalling  SUff,  1660 
Survey  Service,  1541 

Supply 
Bahama  Islands — Mr.  Yelverton,  kc.  684, 

702,  703 
Belfast  Training  Ship,  1196 
Mercantile  Marine,  736 


Field,  Mr.  W.,  Dublin^  St.  Patrick' f 

American  Mail  Service — Delivery  of  Letters, 
1142 

Ireland 
Burial  Grounds,  1144 
Dublin  City  Rate  Books,  1143 
Dublin  Ordnance  Department — Labourers* 

Wages,  1406 
Hydraulic  Cranes  for   Mail  Transference, 

1283 
Poor  Law  Dietary,  1284 

Supply^ Pleuro-Pneumonia  in  Ireland,  1215 

Fife  J  Duke  of,  and  tke  Queen's  Messenger 
Train 

Q.  Mr.  A.  C.  Morton  ;  A.  Sir  W.  Harcourt 
Sept  18,  1477 

Fiji 

Coina^ey  Copy  pres.  Sept  5,  200 
Governor  of^  Qi.  Mr.  H  Heaton  ;  As.   Mr.  8. 
Buxton  Sept  12,  959  ;  Sept  15, 1268 

FiNUCANE,  Mr.  J.,  Limerick,  E. 

Ireland 
Galbally  Shopkeei>ers — Police  Interference, 

1276 
Glfulstone,  Mrs.,  and  Her  1'enants —Case  of 

Noonan,  1135 
Gun  Licences-!— Case    of    Mr.   M'Namitra, 

1134 
Kirwin — Threatening  to  Shoot  an  Evicted 

Tenant,  1136 

FisiiER,  Mr.  W.  11.,  Fulham 

Supply 
Holloway  Gaol,  1391 
liiih  Affairs,  1209 
LawOfficers,  1107, 1103 
Police  Courts,  1384 


Fisheries  (Ireland) 
Copy  pres.  5?^e  18, 1132 
(Fot  questions  see  under  Ireland) 


FitzWygram,  General  Sir  F.,  Hants^ 

Fareham 

Army  Estimates — Provisions,  &c.  989 

Fletcher,  Sir  H.,  Sussex,  Lewes 

Army  Estimates — Aldershot  Command,  012 

Folkestone — Casual  Relief 
Q.  Mr.  Hogan  ;  A.  Mr.  H.  H.  Fowler  Sept  7, 
465 


FOBEIOIT  AFFAIBS 

Secretary  of  State— Earl  of  Robebeby 
Under  Secretary  of  State— Sir  E.  Gbey 

Conttitvtional  Chang  a  j  Q.  Sir  G.  Baden- 
Powell  ;  A.  Sir  E.  Grey  Sept  5,  98 

Foreign  Policy  of  the  6rorrr«wtf/*f,  Debate  on, 
Sept  20,  1732  ;  Sept  22,  1896 

Vote  for  Foreign  Office  Sept  7,  485  ;  Sept  8, 
747 

(^See  also  under  names  of  Foreign 
Countries) 

Foreign  Meat,  Marking  of 

(See  Marking  of  Foreign  Meat^  Select  Com.) 

FoRWOOD,    Right    Hon.    A.    B.,   Lan- 
cashire, Ormskirk 

Army  Estimates — Conveyance  of  Troops  in 
H.M.S.  "  Assistance,"  &c.  982,  984,  985 

Navy  Estimates 
Naval  Armaments,  1546 
Scientific  Services,  1541 

Supply— Cholera  Scare,  1033 

Foster,  Mr.  H.  S.,  Suffolk,  Lowestoft 

Cholera  Precautions — Imperial  Contributions, 

1898 
Navy  Estimates — Admiralty  Contracts,  1683 

FOSTER,  Sir  B.  W.  (Secretary,  Local 
Government  Board),  Derby,  Ilkeston 

Allotments  Appeals  Act  and  Herefordshire 

County  Council,  1779 
Cholera,  Reports  as  to,  832 
Hounslow  Fever  Hospital,  1714 
House     of     Commons    Cleaner,    Suspicious 

Death  of,  669,  755 
Medical  Poor  Relief  in  the  East  End— Case 

of  Hobbs,  94 
Small- Pox  in  the  Metropolis — Salvation  Army 

Shelters,  948 
South  Hetton,  Sanitary  Condition  of,  1786 

Vaccination 

Leeds— Death  of  a  Child,  1582 
Pamphlet— Alleged     Corrections    by    the 

Local  Government  Boanl,  1581 
Re-vaccination,  Compulsory,  1584 
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FOWLER,  Right  Hon.  H.  H.  (Presi- 
dent of  the  Local  Government  Board), 
fVolverhamptan^  E. 

Anthrax,  1581 

Bakehouses,  Insanitary,  1267 

Cholera,  1584 
Ashbourne,  1154,  1294 
Harwich,  &c.  1153 
House  of    Commons  Cleaner,    Suspicious 

Death  of,  472 
Precautions  and  the  Importation  of  Rags, 

462, 1687 
Russian  Immigrants,  1288 

Diseased  Meat  in  London,  1283 

Folkestone  Casual  Wards,  466 

Grand  Junction  Waterworks,  105 

Local  Taxation  Act — Technical  Instruction, 

1275 
Manchester  Ship  Canal  Nuisance,  663,  943 
Poor  Law  Commission  Rejwrt  (1834),  1289 
Poor  Law  Consolidation,  1274 
Public  Health  Reports,  663 
Rotten  Fruit  at  Covent  Garden,  1148 
Sheffield  Union,  453 

Supply 
County  Courts,  1383 
House  of  Lords  Offices,  160,  161 
Local    Government    Board — Unemployed, 

&c.  1030.  1033,  1035  ;  Rei)ort,  1120 
Public  Works  and   Buildings   in   Ireland, 

123 
Vaccination  Commission,  &c.  1434 

Technical  Education  and  the  Local  Taxation 

Act,  1406 
Vaccination       Prosecutions   —    Uppingham 

Union,  454 
Unemployed  and  Boards  of  Guardians,  940 

France 

UeremahonOy  Fj'ench  Troops  at,  Q.  Mr.  Tom- 

linson  ;  A.  Mr.  S.  Buxton  Sept  18,  1476 
Madagascar  —  References  to,  in  Debate  on 

Supply y  Sept  7,  498,  501,  503, 513,  &c. 
Newfoundland    Fisheriex    (see    under    that 

title) 
New  Hebrides — Land  Acquired  hy  French 

Trading  Companirsj  Qs.  Mr.  Hogan  ;  As. 

Sir  E.  Grey  Sept  18,  1483  ;  Sept  21,  1788 

Fra  ncO'  Siamese  Question 

British  Interests — Comnwrcinl  Treaties^  J^'O., 

Q.  Sir  R.  Temple ;  A.  Sir  E.  Grey  Sept  5, 

115  ;  Obs.  Sir  R.  Temple  Sept  6,  349  ;  Q. 

Colonel  H.  Vincent ;  A.  Sir  E.  Grey  Sept 

14, 1133 
(References  to,  in  Debate  on  Supply^  Sept  7, 

486,  489,  500,  &c.) 
(References  to,  in  Debate  on  the  Appropria^ 

tion  BUly  Sept  20,  1733,  &c.) 

Friendly  Societies  Registry 

Vote  fory  Con.  in  Com.  Sept  9,  803 ;  Re{K)rt 
Sept  11,  929 

Fruit — Importation    into    London  (see 
under  Local  Government  Board) 

Frye,  Mr.  F.  C,  Kensington^  N, 
Diseased  Meat  in  London,  1282 


GARDNER,  Right  Hon.  H.  (President 
of  the  Board  of  Agriculture),  Essex^ 
Saffron   Walden 
Supply — Board  of  Agriculture,  768,  764,  770, 
774,  775  ;  Report,  927,  928 


GiBBS,  Mr.  v.,  Herts^  St,  Albans 

Customs— Outdoor  Department  —  Examina- 
tions, 468 

Rio  de  Janeiro — Protection  of  British  Sub- 
jects, 1591 

Gibraltar 
Coal  Stores^  Q.  Mr.  Amold-Forster ;  A.  Sir 

U.  Kay-Shuttle  worth  Sept  12,  946 
(References  to,  in  BehAte  on  Supply,  Sept  18, 
1549,  &c.) 


GLADSTONE,  Mr.  H.  J.  (Under 
Secretary  of  State  for  the  Home 
Department),  Leeds,   W, 

Anthrax,  951,  1472 

Egham—"  Skeleton  Army"  Disturbances, 
1789 

Pistols  Bill,  Com.  1051,  1052,  1053 

Supply— Police,  1391 

Trafalgar  Square  Meetings,  1781 


Godson,  Mr.  A.  F.,  Kidderminster 

Army  Estimates — Volunteers,  978 
Bahamas — Affairs  at  Harbour  Island,  656 
Supply — Bahamas,  AfEairs  at,  697 

GoLDSMiD,  Sir  J.,  *S'^  PancraSj  S. 

Supply 

Colonial  Office,  537,  538.  541 
Gibraltar  Harbour,  &c.  1557 
House  of  Commons  Offices,  181 

GoLDSwoRTHY,  General  W.  T.,  Ham' 
fnersmith 

Army  Estimates 

Provisions,  &c.  990,  995 
Volunteers,  977 

Supply 
Army  Examinations,  801 
Friendly  Societies  Registry,  804 
Post  Office,  1454 

GoRST,  Riglit  Hon.  Sir  J.  E.,  Cambridge 

University 
Army  Estimates — Employment  of  Discharged 

Soldiers  and  Sailors,  1025 
Business  of  the   House — Government  Bills, 

1483 
East   India    Revenue    Accounts— Order   for 

Com.  1839,  1841  ;  Com.  1887 
Indian  Budget,  1291 
Indian  Cantonments,  1580 
Lighthouses  and  Lightships,  Communication 

with— Vote  for,  754 
Mashonaland  Affairs,  1789 
New  Zealand — Soldiers*  and  Sailors*  Gravesi 

1475 
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GOBST,  Right  Hon.  Sir  J.  E.—^ont. 

Supply 
Factory  Act,  &c.  321 
Indian  Opium  Commission,  1433 
Killybegs  Pier,  1236,  1237 
Labour  Commission,  1441 
Law  Officers,  1111 
Mashonaland  Affairs,  676 
Privy  Council,  711 

PubUc  Works  and  Buildings,  Ireland,  146 
Scotch    Fishery    Board — Mr.    Esslemont, 

1095 
Unemployed,  1026,  1030,  1117, 1119 

GoscHEN, Right  Hon.G.  J.,  St.George^Sy 
Hanover  Square 

Business  of  the  House,  474,  480 

East  India  Revenue    Accounts,  Com.  1864, 

1870,  1874,  1884 
Irish  Post  Office  Property  under  Home  Rule, 

110 

Supply 
Public  Works  and  Buildings,  Ireland,  117, 

120,  121,  123 
South  Africa,  1615 

GouRLET,  Mr.  E.  T.,  Sunderland 

H.M.S.  "  Campenlown."  1280 
H.M.S. "  Colossus,"  1279 

Government  Contracts 
IrUh  (see  under  Ireland} 
LfedJt  Pott   Offite,  Q.  Mr.  Jackson  ;  A.  Mr. 

Shaw  I^fevre  Sept  21,  1787 
Windsor  Barraehi^  Q.  Mr.  Cremer  ;  A.  Mr. 

Wooda]l  Sept  19,  1594 

Government  Establishments 

Weights  and  Jf easy  res,  Q.  Mr.  J.  Collings  ; 
A.  Mr.  Mundella  Sept  8,  655 

OoYemment  of  Ireland  Bill 

I.  Second  Reading 

(First  Night)  Sept  5,  2  ;  Amendt.  to 
leave  out  "  now  "  and  adil  *'  this  day  six 
months"  (Duke  of  Devonshire),  48; 
Deliate  adjourned 

(^Second  Nighf)  Sept  6,  201 ;  Debate  resumed 
and  further  adjourned 

(^Tkird  Night)  Sept  7,  362  ;  Debate  resumed 
and  further  arljourned 

(Fourth  Night)  Sept  8,  563:  Debate  re- 
sumed ;  Question,  that  *' now"  stand partof 
the  Motion — Contents  41  ;  Not-Contents 
419 

Government  of  Ireland  Bill 
Q.  Mr.  Hozier ;  A.  Sir  W.  Harcourt  Sept  5, 

115  ;  Q.  and  Obs.  Lord  Denman,  Earl   of 

Kiml^rley  Sept  11,  817 
Dates  of  Stages,  S^r,  Return  ordered  Sept  5, 200 
Post    Offiee  Property,  Qs.  Sir   B.  Ashmead- 

Bartlett,  Mr.  Uoschen,  Mr.  Tomlinson  ;  As. 

Sir  W.  Harcourt  Sept  5,  109 
Itejectitm  of  the   Ji'dl — Feeling  in  Ireland, 

Qs.  Mr.  Sexton,  Mr.  Macartney ;  As.  Mr. 

J.  Morley  Sept  12,954 
Woolwich    Arsenal    Petition,    Q.     Captain 

Donelan ;    A.     Mr.  Campbell-Bannerman 

Sept  11,825 

VOL.  XVII.  [fouutii  seuies.] 


GowER,  Mr.  G.  G.  Leveson-  (Comp 
troller  of  the  Household),  Stoke- 
upon-  Trent 

Highgate  Woods — Sale  of  Land  to  Homsey 
Charity  Trustees,  1270 

Grand  Junction   Waterworks 
Q.  Mr.  W.  Isaacson  ;  A.  Mr.  H.  H.   Fowler 
Sept  5,  105 

Greene,  Mr.  H.  D.,  Shrewsbury 
Land  Registry  Office,  938,  1472 

Greenwich  Age  Pensions  (see  Navt) 

GREY,  Sir  E.  (Under  Secretary  of  State 
for    Foreign  Affairs),  JVorthumber^ 

landy  Berwick 

Africa 

Mashonaland  Affairs,  1145 

Royal  Niger  Company,  662,  823,  1290 

Armenian    Prisoners — Dikran     Gulbankian, 
1478 

Brazil 
Demurrage  Claims,  99 
Rio  de  Janeiro — Protection  of  British  Sub- 
jects, 1482,  1591 

China— Dr.  Greig's  Claim,  1151 
Constitutional  Changes  Abroad,  98 
Foreign  Policy  of  the  Government,  1737, 1738 
Franco-Siamese    Question  -^  British    Trade, 

115,1134 
New  Hebrides— French  Trading  Companies, 

1483,  1788 
Quarantine  against  Great  Britain,  1787 
Salonica,  Reported  Outrages  near,  953 

Supply 
Diplomatic    and  Consular  Services.  1489, 

1509,  1511,  1512,  1513,  1514,  1516^ 1616 
Foreign  Office,  500,  502,   523  ;  Report,  747 

GUERXSET 
Educational  Disputes^  Qs.   Mr.  C.  Williams, 
Mr.    Bartley ;    As.  Mr.   Acland  Sept   14, 
1140 

Halsbury,  Lord 
Government  of  Ireland  Bill,  2R.  600,  647 

Hamilton,  Right  Hon.  Lord  G.,  Mid- 
dlesexy  Ealing 

Navy  Estimates 

Duke  of  £<linburgh,  1562,  1564 
Malta  and  Gibraltar  Works,  1653 
Naval  Reserve,  1543 

Hanbury,  Mr.  R.  W.,  Preston 

!      Army 

Gunners'  Quarters  at  Shoeburyness,  109 
Windsor  Barracks,  1481 

Armv  Estimates 
Artillery  College,  &c.  1015,  lOlS 
Brennan  Torpedo,  1023 
Clothing,  1003,  1005,  1012,  1013 
Cordite  Patent,  &c.  834,  837,  840,  842,  843, 
849,   850,  851,  861,  862,  863,  864,  865, 
867,  868,  869,  873,  875,  876,  1022 
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Hakbubt,  Mr.  R.  W. — oofU, 

Provisions— Forage,  &c.  986,  993 
Transport  and  Remounts,  981,  982 
Windsor  Barracks,  1023 
Yeomanry,  960 

Business  of  the  House,  472,  481 
Cholera  at  Ashbourne,  1153,  1294 
Lighthouses  and  Lightships,  Communication 
with— Vote  for,  764 

Navy 
Foreign  Navies — Expenditure,  659 
Magazines  of  H.M.  Ships,  654 

Supply,  198 
Board  of  Agriculture,  765,  774 
Civil  Service  Commission,  791,  796 
-Customs,  1449 
Diplomatic   and  Consular  Services,  1492, 

1511 
Factories,  Inspectors  of,  &c.  329 
Franco-Siamese  Question,  507 
Friendly  Societies  Registry,  803 
House  of  Commons  Offices,  181, 183,  185 
House  of  Lonls  Offices,  158,  159,   160,  161, 

164,  168,  177 
Joint    Stock   Companies— Inspector's  Re- 
port, 811 
Law  Officers,  1106, 1109,  1111 
SherifEs*  Expenses,  1373,  1734 
South  Africa,  1529,  1535 
Straits  Settlements,  704 
Supreme  Court  of  Judicature,  1377 

HARCOURT,  Right  Hon.  Sir  W.  G. 

V.  (Chancellor^  of  the  Exchequer), 

Derby 
British  Cigars,  Drawback  on,  945 

Business  of  the  House,  472,  478,  479, 480,  481, 
482,485,1156,  1295,  1488 
Rechuanaland  Vote,  1286 
Boani  of  Trade  Vote,  755 
Colonial  Vote,  816 

Coal  Miners'  Strike  Disturbances,  Res.  673 
;    Customs  —  Outdoor  Department  Examina- 
tions, 468 
Expiring  Laws  Continuance  Bill,  1155 
Fatal  Accidents  Inquiry  (Scotland)  Bill,  665 
Foreign  Policy  of  the  Government,  1898 
Government  of  Ireland  Bill,  115 

India 
Budget,  1151,  1291 

Revenue  Accounts,  Com.  1483,  1874,  1875 
Viceroyalty — Sir  H.  Norman,  1791 

Irish  Post  Office  Property  under  Home  Rule, 

109  959 
Land  Transfer  Bill,  939 
Local  Taxation  in  Urban  Districts,  1713 
National  Gallery — Turner's  Drawings,  939 
Pistols  Bill,    1153,   1295  ;    Con.    1258,  1259, 

1260 
Post  Office  Casks,  1896 
Private  Members'  Bills,  1294 
Public    Authorities    Protection    Bill,    Com. 

1260 
Queen's  Buckhounda,  461 
Queen's  Messenger  Train  and  the   Duke  of 

Fife,  1477 
Saturday  Sittings,  670,  1152 
Scotland— Loch    Broom    Navigation — Garve 

and  UUapODl  Railway,  112 
Sparkbrook  Factory,  1749, 1750 

leant. 


Habcoubt,  Right  Hon.  Sir  W.  G.  V.— ro«f. 

Supply 
Boajxl  of  Agriculture,  758 
Charity  Commissioners,  789,  790 
Colonial  Office,  550,  552,  554 
Customs,  1447,  1448 
Friendly  Societies  Registry,  805 
Home  Department,  S17,  S18 
House  of  Commons  Offices,  180,  181, 185, 

192 
House  of  Lords  Offices,  163, 178 ;  Report, 

556,  557,  658 
Irish  County  Court  Officers,  1251 
Law  Officers,  1104, 1107, 1112 
Lightships,  745 
National  Gallery,  1413 
Police  Courts,  1384 
Post  Office,  1467 
Privy   Council— Lord   President,  &c,  708, 

711,712,714 
Public  Works  and  Buildings,  Ireland,  146 
Slave  Trade,  1516 
South  Africa,  1523,  1527,  1528 
Supreme  Court  of  Judicature,  1375,  1380 
Treasury    and    Subordinate   Departments, 

194,  195,  196 
Woods,  Foi*ests,  and  Land  Revenues  of  the 

Crown,  1047,  1048,  1049  ;  Report,  1126 

Votet  on  Account,  832 

Hardte,  Mr.  J.  Keir-,  West  Ham^  S. 
Unemployed  and  Boards  of  Guardians,  940 

Hare,  Mr.  T.  L.,  Norfolk,  S.W. 

Army  Estimates — Aldershot  Command,  898 

Harland,  Sir  E.  J.,  Belfast,  N. 

Supply— Irish  Colleges,  144,  143 

Harwich,  Cholera  at 
Q.  Mr.  Round  ;  A.  Mr.  H.  H.  Fowler  Sept  14, 
1163 

Hatter,  Sir  A.  D.,  Walsall 

Army  Estimates 
Militia,  919 

Sandhurst  College,  1016 
Yeomanry,  962 

Military  Courts  Martial  in  India,  1265 

Heatox,  Mr.  J.  H.,  Canterbury 

Fiji,  Governor  of,  969, 1268 

Postmaster  General's  Annual  Report,  96 

Supply 
Colonial  Office,  703 
Post  Office  Revenue,  1668,  1710 
Post  Office— Telegraph  Service,  1643,  1657 

Heneaqe,      Right     Hon.     E.,    Great 
Grimsby 
Business  of  the  House,  4  Tl 
Fatal    Accidents    Inquiry    (Scotland)     Bill, 
665 

Supply 
Cholera  Precautions,  193 
Privy    Council — Lonl     President    of    the 

Council,  &c.  706,  713,  714 
Public  Works  and  Buildings,  Ireland,  125 
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Herbert,  Hon.  S.,  Croydon 

Supply — House  of  Commons  Offices,  190, 191 ; 
Report,  359 

Herefordshire     County     Council     (see 
under  County  Councils) 


HERSCHELL,  Lord  (Lord  Chancellor) 
Goveniment  of  Ireland  Bill,  2R.  679 


HIBBERT,  Right  Hon.  Sir  J.  T.(S©cre- 

tary  to  the  Treasury),  Oldham 
Business  of  the  House,  482 
Civil  Service — Second  Division   Clerks,  1778 
CoUectorships  of  Customs,  1586 
Customs  Boatmen,  453 
Customs    Officers*   Examinations — Memorial 

to  the  Treasury,  1782 
Customs — Out<loor  Officials  in    the   Port  of 

London,  467 
Gwylwyr  Sett  Quarry,  455 
Ireland— Tralce   aiul    Dingle  Railway,  470, 

1585 
lAud  Registry  Office,  1473 
Light houHes  and  lightships,  Communication 

with— Vot«  for,  753 
Royal  Mines — Removing  Machinery,  93 
Science  and  Art  I)ei>artment— Civil  Service 

Appointments,  1596 
Sessional  Papers— Annual  Index,  1277 

Supply 

British  Museum,  1412,  1413 
Civil  Contingencies  Fund,  1446 
Civil  Service  Commissioners,  800 
Friendly  Societies  Registry,  804,  806,  807  ; 

Reiwrt,  930 
Highland    and    Islands  —  Public    Works, 

1444 
House  of  Commons  Offices,  182,  183,  188  ; 

Report,  357,  369 
House  of  lionls  Offices,  162,  163, 168,  173 
Irish  Congested  Districts  BioanI,  1432 
Irish   Public   Works  and   Buildings,    116, 

117,   118,  126,   127,    133,   187.   139,  140. 

143,  353,  354,  355,  1233,  1234,  1235, 1236 
Irish  Railways,  148,  149,  150, 151,  152, 154, 

355,  356 
Law  Officers.  1109, 1111 
Miscellaneous  Legal  Expanses,  1369,  1373, 

1374 
National  Portrait  Gallery,  1413,  1414 
Privy  Council,  706,  709 
Quarantine,  716 

Royal  Geographical  Society,  1415 
Secret  Service.  1060 

Stationery  and  Printing,  1044,  1045,  1046 
Supreme  Court  of  Judicature,  1376 
Treasury  and    Sulx)nlinato    Departments, 

197,  198,  199 
Universities  and  Colleges,  1421,  1427 
Woods,  Forests,  and  Land  Revenues  of  the 

Crown,  1049 

Woods    anil    Forests  Derart-nent   Vacancy, 
1475 


Highgate  Woo  is 
Q,  Mr.  C.  Williams  ;  A.  M-.  ^c  eson-Gower 
Sept  l'>,  127 J 
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HoGAN,  Mr.  J.  F.,  Tipperary,  Mid. 

Australian    Colonies  —  Newspaper    Postage, 

1471 
Folkestone  Casual  Wanls,  465 
New  Hebrides— French  Trading  Companies, 

1483, 1788 

HOHE  DEPAETHENT 

Secretary  of  State— Mr.  ASQUITH 
Under    Secretary   of     State— Mr.    H.   J. 
Gladstone 
Vote  for,  Con.  in  Com.  Sept  6,  302 
(See    under    title    Law    and   Justice   dnd 
%    Polire  ) 

Home  Rule  Bill  (see  title  Government 
of  Ireland  Bill) 

HoPWOOD,  Mr.  C.  H.^  Lancashire^  S.E.^ 

Middleton 
Customs  Boatmen,  453 
India — Inoculation  Experiments,  650 
Pistols  Bill,  1163  ;  Con.  1255,  1259 

Vaccination 

Death  of  a  Child  at  Leeds,  1582 
Pamphlet— Alleged     Corrections    by    the 

Local  Government  Board,  1581 
Re-vacciuatiou,  Compulsory,  1584 

Hornsey    Charity    Trustees — Highgate 

Woods 

Q.  Mr.  C.  Williams  ;  A.  Mr.  Lcveson-Gower 
Sept  16,  1270 

ft 

Hounslow  Fever  Hospital 
Q.  Mr.  J.  Burns ;   A.  Sir  W.  Foster  Sept  20, 
1713 

Howell,  Mr.  G.,  Bethnal  Green,  N.E. 

London  (Equalisation  of  Rates)  Bill,  477 
Merchant  Shipping  Bill,  1273 
Poor  Law  Consoliilation,  1273 

Supply 
Ijocal  Government  Board,  1123 
Post    Office— Employment  of  Discharged 
Soldiers,  1659 

HoziER,  Mr.  J.  H.  C,  Lanarkshire,  S. 

Government  of  Ireland  Bill,  1116 
National  Telephone  Company,  662 

Scotland 

Mitchell,  Abraham,  Case  of,  950 
Secondary  Education  Grant,  1596 

Sea  Fisheries  (Scotland)  Bill,  484 

Supply 

Esslemont,  Mr.,  1096,  1097, 1099 
Scotch  Prisons,  1599 


Hull  and  Gritnshy,  Cholera  at 
Q.  Mr.  Knowlis  ;  A.  Sir  W.  Foster  Sept  11, 
632 

Hurlbert,  Mr.,  Warrant  out  against 
Q.  Mr.  Paul ;  A.  Mr.  Asquith  Sept  18, 1481 
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Hutchinson,    Captain  W.    G.  Grice-, 
Aston  Manor 

Army  Estimates — Discharged    and    Reserve 
Soldiers,  Employment  for,  1018 

INDIA 

Secretary  of  State— Earl  of  Kimbebley 

Under  Secretary  of  State—Mr.   G.   W.    E. 
Russell 

Abmy 

Courts  Martial — Sergeant  of  the   Argyll 

and    Sutlterland    Highlatider*,    Q.  Mr. 

T.  M.  Healy  ;  A.  Mr.  Campbell-Banner- 

man  Sept  15,  1265 
Medical  Officer^''  Inttpecti^mit^  Q.  Mr.  A.  C 

Morton;  A.  Mr.  G.  Russell  Sept  18,1474 
New  m/le,  Q.  Sir  C.   Dilke  ;    A.   Mr.  G. 

RusaeWSept  21,  1786 
(References  to,  in  Debate  on   the  Revenue 

AccovHtt,  Sept  20.  1760,  &c. ;   Sept  21, 

1799,  &c.) 

Behar   Cadastral  Surrey,  Q.  Sir  H.  Max- 
well :  A.   Mr.   G.   Russell  Sept  6, 99  ;  Q. 

Mr.  Webster  ;  A.  Mr.  G.  Russell  Sept  8, 657 
Bengal — Trial   by    Jury^  Q.   Mr.  Faul ;  A. 

Mr.  G.  Russell  Sept  8,  653 
Budget,  Qs.  Sir  R.  Temple,  Sir  E.  Ashmead- 

Bartlett;    As.  Sir  W.   Harcourt  Sept  14, 

1151  ;  Qs.  Mr.  Naoroji,  Sir  J.  Gorst ;  As. 

Sir  W.  Harcourt  Sept  15,  1291 
Cantonments — Notices  of  Motions,  Qs.  and  Obs. 

Mr.    Stansfeld,     Mr.     Speaker,    Mr.    W. 

M'Laren,    Sir    J.    Gorst,    Mr.    J.    Stuart 

Sept  19, 1579 
Civil  and  Military  JSxpetiditure—B.eteTence8 

to.  in  Debate  on  the  Berenue   Accounts, 

Sept  20,  1750  ;  Sept  21,  1794 
Cirii  Serrants,  Uncorenanted,  Q.  Sir  J.  Fer- 

gusson  ;  A.  Mr.  G.  Russell  Sept  21,  1791 
Ciril  >'<?rr<>(?— References  to, in  Debate  on  the 

Bevenue    Accounts,  Sept   20,    1750,    &c.  ; 

Sept2\.  1797,  &c. 
Currency   Question— References  to,  in  Com. 
I       on     the     Bevenue      Accounts,     Sept     21, 

1861,  &c. 
Floods  of  the  Indujt  and  the  Xorth  Western 

BaiIway,Q.  Sir    R.  Temple;  A.  Mr.    G. 

Russell  Sept  14,  1149 
Hindu- Mussulman     Biots,     Q.    Mr.    A.    C. 

Morton  ;  A.  Mr.  G.  Russell  Sept  5,  92 
ItwculatUm  Experiments,  Q.  Mr.   Hopwood  ; 

A.  Mr.  G.  Russell  Sept  8,  650 
Home  Charges— ReiereDces  to,  in  Debate  on 

the    Bevenue   Accounts,    Sept    20,    1750 ; 

^;;f  21,1794 
Police— Natives  and  Becruitment  Bules,  Q. 

Viscount    Cranborne  ;  A.   Mr.   G.  Russell 

Sept-  16,  1408 
Progress   of  India,  Moral   and   Material^ 

References  to,  in  Debate  on   the  Bevenue 

Accounts,  Sept  21,  1812,  1841,  &c. 

Bevenue  Accounts 

Referred    to    Cora,   of  the   Whole    House 

Sept  16,  1468 
Onler  for  Com.  read  ;  Amendt.  (Mr.  A.  C. 

Morton);  Debate  adjourned  Sept  20, 1750 
Debate  resumed  ;  Con.  in  Com. ;  Question 

put,   and  agreed   to   Sept  21,   1794 
Res.  reported  Sept  22,  1899 
Vireroi/alty—Sir    If.   Norman,    Q.   Sir    J. 
Fcrpi-.s-on  ;  A.  ?ir  W.  Ha."Court  Settt  2,  I7ul 


India — Secretary    of    State — Earl    of 

Kimherley*8  Double  Appointment 

References  to,  in  Debate  on  Supply,  Sept  8, 
706,  &c. 

Indian  Opium  Commission 

References  to,  in  Debate  on  Supply,  Sept  16, 
1433,  1435,  kc. 

InduBtrial  and  ProTident  Societies  Bill 

I,  Royal  Assent  Sept  12,  937 

IRELASTD 

Lonl  liieutenant— Lord  Houghton 
Chief  Secretary— Mr.  John  Moblet 

Agricultural  Statistics,  Copy  preB.  Sept  20, 

1776 
Agricultural     Statistics     ^Migratory     La^ 

bourers").  Copy  pres.  Sept  20, 1776 
Antrim  Cemetery — Case  of  Mr.  Miller,  Q. 

Mr.   Sexton  ;  A.   Mr.  J.   Morley  Sept  16, 

1292 

Army 

Camps  of  Exercise — Antrim    Castle  Beer 

Park,  Q.  Mr.  Macartney  ;  A.  Mr.  Camp- 

bell-Bannerman  Sept  7,  465 
Contracts — Employment  of  Local  Men,  Q. 

Mr.  O'Keeffe  ;  A.  Mr.  Woodall  Sept  18. 

1469 
Dublin  Ordnance  Department — Labourers^ 

Wages,  Q.  Mr.  Field ;    A.  Mr.   Woodall 

Sept  16,  1406  ;  Q.  Mr.  J.  Bums  ;  A.  Mr. 

Woodall  Sept  21,   1777 
Biffe  Bangeat  Omagh,  Q.  Mr.  Macartney  ; 

A.  Mr.  Woodall  Sept  18,  1469 

Bally  mote  Case  under    Statute  of  Edward 

III,  Qs.  Mr.  Sexton  ;  As.   Mr.  J.   Morley 

Sept  20,  1715  :  Sept  21,  1793 
Baltinglass — Cttarges  against  a    Farmer — 

Case    of   the    Girl    Metcalf,    Q.   Mr.   J. 

O'Connor  ;  A.  Mr.  J.  Morley  Sept  21,  1780 
Belfast  Disturbances — Bcjection  of  the  Home 

Bule  Bill,  Qs.  Mr.  Sexton,  Mr.  Macartney  ; 

As.  Mr.  J.  Morley  Sept  12,  954 
Belfast    Training    Ship —Kefeienoea  to,  in 

Debate  on  Supply,  Sept  14,  1196 
Belfast   Workhouse  (see  under  sub-headingr 

Poor  Law) 
Boundary  Survey,   Vote  for.  Con.  in    Com. 

Sept  14,  1237 
Burial  Grounds,  Q.  Mr.  Field  ;   A.  Mr.  J. 

Morley  .S>;?f  14,1144 
CarriCk'On-Suir  Petty  Sessiitns,  Q.  M.T.  MaU' 

deville  ;  A.  Mr.  J.  Morley  Sept  19,  1599 
Cavan  Magistrates  (see   under    sub-heading 

Magi4itracy') 
Chief  Secretary's   Office,    Vote  for.  Con.  in 

Com.  Sept  14,  1158 
Cholera    Precautions,  Q.  Colonel  Nolan  ;  A. 

Mr.  Asquith  Sept  7,  463  ;  Q.  Mr.  Sexton  ; 

A.  Mr.  J.  Morley  Sept  15,  1295 

Congested  Districts  Board 
s'lea  Head.  County  Kerry,  Occupiers,    Q. 

Sir    T.   Esmonde ;    A.    Mr.    J.    Morley 

Sept  18,  1470 
Ventry  Harbour,   Q.  Sir  T.  Esmonde  ;  A. 

Mr.  J.  Morley  Sept  19,  1508 
(References  to.  in  Debate  on  Supply, Sej^t  1 7i, 

I4:S(0       . 
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Congested    D'uttrirttt    Boards    Return    pres. 

Sept  12,  1056 
ConnsuMter  River y  Stinitary  Condition  ofy  Q. 

Mr.  Sexton  ;  A.  Mr.  J.  Morley  Sept  15, 1293 
Contempt    of    Court—Case    of  M,     Fether- 

stoncy  Qs.  Mr.  Maguire  ;  As.  Mr.  J.  Morley 

Sept  19,  1586  ;  Sept  21,  1792 
County    Cess     Collectors— Distraitied    Pro- 

perty,    Q.   Mr.  A.   O'Connor;    A.   Mr.  J. 

Morley  iSi??rf  14,1141 
County  Court  Officers,  Vote  for ^  Gon.inGom« 

Sept  15,  1297 

Oritttesand  Outrages 
ToonuUine — Threatening  to  Shoot  an  Evicted 

Tenant,  Q.   Mr.   Finucane;    A.   Mr.    J. 

Morley  Sept  14,  1136 
(References  to,    in    Debate    on    Supply, 

Sept  14, 1159) 

Criminal    and    Judicial     Statistics,    Copy 

pres.  Sept  20,  1776 
-Ofl/y,  John  (see  under  title  Law,  Jr.) 

J)istraints 
County  Cess  Collectors,  Q.  Mr.  A.  O'Connor; 

A.  Mr.  J.  Morley  Sept  14, 1141 
Police  Protection  toSheriffs — References  to, 

in   Debate  on  Supply,  Sept  14,  1183,  &c. 

Drumcondra  Training  College  (see  sub-head- 
ing Education') 

Dublin  CUy  Rate  Books,  Q.  Mr.  Field ;  A. 
Mr.  J.  Morley  Sept  14,  1143 

Dublin  Main  Drainage  Scheme,  Q.  Mr.  Jack- 
son ;  A.  Mr.  J.  Morley  Sept  12,  958 

Dublin  Ordnance  Department  (see  under 
sub-heading  Army) 

Education 

Drunteondra    Training    College,    Q.    Mr. 

Macartney  ;    A.  Mr.  Asquith    Sept    7, 

470 
T^h  Reading  Books — References    to,  in 

Debate  on  Suvply,  Sept  15,  1329,  &c. 
Ntttional  Board  Schools,  Use  of,  for,  Cir" 

eulating  Library  on  Sundays,  Q.   Mr. 

Mandeville  ;  A.  Mr.  J.  Morley  Sept   15, 

1288 
Ji^'ational  Education,  Copy  pres.  Sept  20, 

1776 
JS'ational  Education  Examinations,  Q.  Mr. 

Macartney ;  A.  Mr.  J.  Morley  Sept  14, 1 134 

QuceiCs  College 

Copy.  pres.  Sept  5, 199 

Vote  for.  Con.  in  Com.  Sept  15, 1864 

Royal  University — Paper  Laid  upon  the 
Table  Sept  12,  1056;  Order  to  be 
printed  Sept  13,  1132 

Teachers,  Assistant,  Q.  Mr.  Macartney ;  A. 
Mr.  J.  Morley  Sept  15,  1293 

Vote  for,  Con.  in  Com.  Sept  15, 1329 

XMeted  Tenants'  Commission  —  Legislation, 
Q.  Mr.  T.  W.  Russell ;  A.  Mr.  J.  Morley 
Sept  5,  115  ;  Q.  Colonel  Nolan ;  A.  Mr. 
ABquith  Sept  7^  465 

Evictions 

Gladstone^  Mrs.,  and  Her  Tenant  (see  that 

sub-heading) 
Jiapquess  of  Sligo's  Property,  Qs.  Dr.  R. 
Ainlirose,  Mr.  Macartney;  As.  Mr.  J. 
IMky  Sept  15,  1266 
!l)fnan,  Thomas,  Case  of,  Qm.  Mr.  Kilbride, 
Mr.  Sexton  ;  As.  Mr.  J.  Morley  Sept  21, 
1792 

\eont. 


IBELAND—conX. 


Fisheries 

Copy  pres.  Sept  13,  1132 

Lough  Neagh—Eel  Fishing,  Q.  Mr.  Macart- 
ney ;  A.  Mr.  J.  Morley  Sept  14,  1133 
Galbally  Shopkeepers — Police  Interferencet 

Q.    Mr.   Finucane;    A.    Mr.    J.     Morley 

Sept  15,  1276 
Gladstone,  Mrs.,  and  Her  Tenants — Case  of 

Noonan,  Jf'c,  Q.  Mr.  Finucane ;  A.  Mr.  J. 

Morley  iSe/i^  14, 1135,  1136 
Government     Contracts  —  Employment    of 

Local    Men,    Q.    Mr.    O'Keeffe ;    A.    Mr. 

Woodall  Sept  18,  1469 
Gun  Licences — Case  of  Mr,  MNamara,  Q. 

Mr.  Finucane  ;  A.  Mr.  J.  Morley  Sept  14, 

1134 
Haulbowline  Dockyard  Crane,  Q.   Captain 

Donelan;    A.    Sir    U.    Kay-Shuttleworth 

Sept  5,  96 
Home  Rule  Bill,  Rejection  of —Feeling  in 

Ireland,  Qs.  Mr.  Sexton,  Mr.  Jlacartney ; 

As.  Mr.  J.  Morley  Sept  12,  954 
Kildysart    Petty    Sessions    Clerk,   Q.    Mr. 

Maguire  ;  A.  Mr.  Asquith  Sept  7,  471 

Labourers'  Cottages 
Kildysart  Union,  Q.  Mr.  Maguire  ;  A.  Mr. 

J.  Morley  Sept  21, 1792 
LoctU   Government  Board  Report,  Q.  Mr. 

P.    J.    O'Brien;     A.    Mr.    J.    Morley 

Sept  15,  1271 

Land  Commission,   Vote  for,  Con.  in  Com. 

Sept  14,  1237 
Lana   Judges'   Court,  Motion   for    Return 

(Lord  Ardilaun)  Stpt  11,  818 
Land    Purchase    Act    and     the     Evicted 

Tenants'  BUI,  Q.  Mr.  T.  W.  Russell ;  A.  Mr. 

J.  Morley  Sept  5, 115 
Land  Purchase  Act  (1891),  Q.  Mr.  Jackson  ; 

A.  Mr.  J.  Morley  Sept  21,  1777 
Law  and  Justice  and  i^^/tr^— (heading  di8« 

pensed  with)— (see  under  Police,  S^c) 
Law    Charges   and  Criminal  Prosecutions, 

Vote  for.  Con.  in  Com.  Sept  14,  1237 
Local  Government  Board,  Vote  for.  Con.  in 

Com.  Sept  14,  1218 
Lord  Lieutenant's  Household  Vote,  Con.  in 

Com.  Sept  14,  1156 

Ijunacy 
Belfast  Lunatics,  Q.  Mr.  Knox  ;  A.  Mr.  J. 

Morley  Sept  14, 1137 
(References    to,    in    Debate   on    Supply, 

Sejft  14,  1201,  &c. ;  1218,  &c.) 

Lurgan  Petty  Sessions— Fine  for  Cheering 
Lord  Salisbury,  Q.  Mr.  Macdona ;  A.  Mr. 
J.  Morley /ifepe  21, 1784 

Magistracy,  County,  ^c. 
Appointments,  Qs.  Mr.  Sexton,  Mr.  A.  J. 

Balfour,  Mr.  T.  W.  Russell;  As.  Mr.  J. 

Morley  Sept  15,  1294 
Carrick'On-Suir    Petty    Sessions,  Q.    Mr. 

Mandaville ;  A.  Mr.  J.  Morley  i&i^  19, 1599 
Cavan,  Q.  Mr.  Knox  ;  A.  Mr.  J.  Morley 
.      Sept  14. 1136 
Kerry— Nationalist  Magistrates,  Q.  Sir  T. 

Esmonde  ;  A.  Mr.  J.  Morley  Sept  14, 1150 
Licensed    Victuallers  as  Magistrates,   Qs. 

Mr.   Butcher,  Mr.  T.  W.  Russell,    Mr. 

Sexton  ;  As.  Mr.  J.  VLofXey  Sept  18, 1478 ; 

Qs.  Mr.  Butcher,  Mr.  Sexton  ;  Aa.  Mr.  J. 

Morley  Sept  20, 1714 

\oont* 
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Working  Men  Magistrates,  Q.  Mr,  Mande- 
ville  ;  A.  Mr.  J.  Morley  Sept  18,  1480 

(Beferences  to,  in  Debate  on  Supply, 
Sept  U,  1164,  &c.) 

National  Gallery,    Vote  for,  Con.  in  Com. 

Sept  14, 1253 
Peers — Bepresentati^e  Peers  for  Ireland  (see 

under  title  ParliatMent—Lords^ 

Police 

Oalhally  Shopkeepers^-Sergeant  Kennedy, 

Q.    irfr.  Fmucanc;    A.   Mr.    J.   Morley 

Sept  16,  1276 
Vote  for,  Con.  in  Com.  Sept  16, 1314 

Poor  Law 

Antrim  Cemetery,  Q.  Mr.  Sexton ;  A.  Mr. 

J.  Morley  Sept  15,  1292 
Belfast    Workhovse,   Lvnati^^s  in,  Q.  Mr. 
Knox  ;  A.  Mr.  J.  Morley  Sept  14,  1137 

(References  to,    in   Debate  on  Supply, 
Sept  14,  1209,  &c.) 
Burial  Grounds,  Q.  Mr.  Field  ;  A.  Mr.  J. 

Morley  Sept  14, 1144 
Dietary,  Q.  Mr.  Field  ;  A.  Mr.  J.  Morley 

Sept  15,  1284 
Labourers'  Cottages  (see  that  sub-heading) 
Notice  of  Evictions  to  Believing  Officers, 

Qs.  Dr.  R.  Ambrose,  Mr.  Macartney ;  As. 

Mr.  J.  Morley  Sept  15,  1266 

Poit  Office 

American  Mails,   Conveyance  of,  J^c,  Qs. 
.    Ciq)tain  Donelan,   Mr.  Sweetman  ;  As. 
Mr.  A.  Morley  Sejtt  5,  97 ;  Qs.  Captain 
Donelan,  Mr.  Macartney,  Sir  A.  Rollit, 
Mr.  Sexton ;  As.  Mr.  A;  Morley  Sept  7, 
468;    Qs.  Mr.  Field,  Mr.  Sexton,    Mr. 
Dane,   Sir  T.    Esmonde ;    As.    Mr.    A. 
Morley  Sept  14. 1142  ;  Q.  Mr.  Macartney ; 
A.  Mr.  A.  Morley  Sept  14,  1145  ;  Q.  Sir 
F.  Evans ;  A.  Mr.  A.  Morley  Sept  14, 
1150 
(References  to,  in  Debate  on  Supply, 
Sept  16,  1450,  &c.) 
Hydraulic  Cranes  for  Mail  Transference, 
Q.  Mr.  Field  ;  A.  Mr.  A.  Morley  Sept  16, 
1283 
Lame  and  Stranraer  Mail  Service,  Q.  Mr, 

Young  ;  A.  Mr.  A.  Morley  Sept  7,  460 
Limerick  —  WilUam     Street     Telegraph 
Office,    Q.    Mr.    O'Keeffe ;    A.   Mr.    A. 
Morley  Sept  5,  96 
Portadown,  Q.  Mr.  T.  W.  Russell ;  A.  Mr. 

A.  Morley  Sept  14,  1138 
Post  Office  Pritpertyunder  Home  Bule,  Qs. 
Sir  E.  Ashmead-Bartlett,  Mr.  Goschen, 
Mr.  Tomlinson ;  As.  Sir  W.  Harcourt 
Sept  6,  109  ;  Q.  Sir  £.  Ashmend-Bartlett; 
A.  Sir  W.  Harcourt  Sept  12,  968 
Savings  Bank  Depos^its,  Qs.  Mr.  Sexton,  Mr. 
T.  W.  Russell.  Sir  T.  Lea ;  As.  Mr.  A. 
Morley  Sept  8,  667;  Qs.  Mr.  T.  W. 
Russell ;  As.  Mr.  A.  Morley  Sept  14^ 
1138 

Prisons 

Copy  pres.  Sept  18,  1576  , 

Warder  Mates,  Q.  Captain  Donelan  ;   A. 
Mr.  J.  Morley  Sept  15,  1266 

PuUic  Becords,  Copy  pres.  Sept  13, 1132 
Public  Works  and  Buildings,  Tote  for,  Con. 

in  Com.  Sept  6,  116  ;  Rei)ort,  Sept  6,  352 
Public  Works  Offices,  Vote  for.  Con.  in  Com. 

Sept  14,  1233 

[cont. 
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Queen^s  College,  Cork 
Copy  pres.  Sept  5,  199 
Vote  for.  Con.  in  Com.  Sept  15, 1364 

BaUtoays 

Ameriean  MailsSpecial    Train  Service 

(see  under  sub-heading  Post  Office') 
Light  Bailways  Act,  Vote  for.  Sept  5, 147  ; 

Sept  6,  355 
Tralee  and  Dingle,  Qs.  Sir  T.  Esmonde,  Mr. 
Sexton  ;  As.  Sir  J.  T.  Hibbert  Sept  7,  470; 
Q.  Sir  T.  Esmonde  ;  A.  Sir  J.  T.  Hibbert 
Sejft  19,  1585 
Waterford  and  Limerick,  Q.  Mr.  O'Keeffe  ; 
A.  Mr.  Mundella  Sept  7.  455 

Begistrar  General's  Office,  Vote  for,  Con.  in 
Com.  Sept  14.  1237 

Boyal  University,  Paper  Laid  upon  the  Table 
Sept  12,  1056;  Ordered  to  be  Printed 
iS^T/f  13,  1132 

Salisbury's,  Litrd,  Visit  to  Ireland-- Fined 
for  Cheering  Lord  Salisbury,  Q,  Mr.  Mac- 
dona  ;  A.  Mr.  J.  Morley  Sept  21,  1784 

Seizures  (see  sub-heading  Distraints') 

Shannon  Biver  Disaster,  Q.  Mr.  Sexton  ;  A. 
Mr.  Mundella  Sept  8,  668 

Sligo — Ballymote  Prosecutions  (see  sub- 
heading Ballynufte) 

Sunday  Closing,  Qs.  Sir  T.  Lea,  Mr.  T.  W. 
Russell,  Mr.  Hartley,  Mr.  Sexton  ;  As.  Mr. 
J.  Morley  Sept  5,  112 

Supreme  Court  (f  Judicature,  ^'c.  Vote  for, 
Coti.  in  Com.  Sept  14,  1237 

Toomaline  Tenantry  Dispute  (see  under  sub- 
heading Gladstone,  Mrs.) 

Tory  Island — Cable  Communication,  Q.  Mr. 
Macartney  ;  A.  Mr.  Mundella  Sept  7,  456 

Tramways  and  Public  Companies  Act,  Vote 
for.  Con.  in  Com.  Sept  5,  147 ;  Report, 
Sept  6,  365 

Ventry  Harbour,  Q.  Sir  T.  Esmonde  ;  A.  Mr. 
J.  Morley  Sept  19,  1598  ' 

Irish  Education  Act^  1892,  Amendment 
{No.  2)  Bill 

i:  Royal  Assent  Sept  12,  937  I 

Isaacson,  Mr.  F.  W.,   Tower  Hamlets 

Stepney 

Coal  Miners*  Strike  Disturbances,  Res.  676 
(rrand  Junction  Waterworks,  106 
Medical    Poor  Relief   in  the    East    End 
Case  of  Hobbs,  94 

Jackson,  Right  Hon.  W.  L.,  Leeds^ 

Dublin  Main  Drainage  Works,  968 
Land  Purchase  (Ireland)  Act,  1777 
l4^8  Barracks,  1145 
Leerls  Post  Office  Buildings,  1787 

Supply 
House  of  Lords  Offices,  171, 174, 1 76 

Ireland 
Board  of  Works,  1234, 1235 
Boundary  Survey,  1237 
County  Court  Officers,  1305,  1306 
Land  Commission,  1247 
Lunatic  Asylums,  1208,  1209 
Pleuro- Pneumonia,  &c.  1212, 1213 
Public  Education,  1348, 1349 
Public  Works  and  Buildings,  118,   1 

127, 139, 140, 141, 145, 146  ;  Report, 
Railways,  150  f^\ 

Law  Officers,  1112  \ 
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James,     Right     Hon.     Sir     H.,  Bury, 
Lancashire 

Supply— Factory  Act,  &c.  326,  327 

Jeffreys,  Mr.  A.  F.,  Hants,  Basing-^ 
stoke 

Anthrax,  951 

Aimy—Kye  Tests— Case  of   Mr.  Nicholson, 

Army  Estimates 
Aldershot  Command,  912 
Horses,  Purchase  of,  980 
Military  Dispute  at  Aldershot,  917 
Provisions,  Forage,  &c.  992 

Jones,  Major  E.  R.,  Carmarthen,  *c. 

Supply 
Board  of  Agriculture,  775 
Diplomatic  and  Consular  Services,  1508 

Judges^  Allowances 

Q.  Mr.  G.  Bowles  ;  A.  Sir  C.  Russell  Sevt  19, 
1597  ^ 

Justices  of  the    Peace   {Counties  and 
Boroughs) 
Farther  Return  pres.  Sept  20, 1776 

KAY  -  SHUTTLEWORTH,      Right 

Hon.  Sir  U.  J.,  (Secretary   to  the 

Admiralty),  Lancashire,  Clitheroe 
Navy 

Edinburgh,  Duke  of— Leave  of  Absence, 
104, 956  ' 

Examination  in  Seamanship,  456 
Expenditure,  1287 
Foreign  Naval  Expenditure,  669 
Gibraltar  Coal  Stores,  947 

H.M.  Ships 
"  Campenlown,"  1280 
"  Colossus,"  1280,  1408 
'*  Latona,"  1473 
"  Trafalgar  "  Paying  off,  1407 
"Victoria,**  Loss  of— Court  Martial,  &c. 
947, 1483 

Haulbowline  Dockyanl  CraocL  96 

Offioers,  Warrant,  1748 

Officers'  Leave,  460 

Scotland— Loch  Broom  Navigation,  112 

Ships'  Magazines,  654 

Navv  Estimates 

Admiralty  Charts,  &c  1641 

Admiralty  Office,  1569,  1660 

Duke  of  E<linburgh-.Lea?e  of  Absence, 
1564,  1565 

Educational  Services,  1548 

GibralUr,  1650 

Naval  Armaments,  1548 

Pensions,  &c.  1643 

Prince  Louis  of  Battenberg's  Appointment, 
1635,  1636 

Projectiles,  Purchase  of,  &c.  1618,  1620. 
1621  '  ' 


Kearley,  Mr.  H.  E.,  Devonport 
Duke  of  Edinburgh's  Leave  of  Absence,  104,956 
Labourers'  Wages  at  Devonport,  1169 
Navy  Estimates 

Duke  of  Edinburgh's  Leave  of  Absence, 

1660,  1561,  1562,  1565 
Naval  Armaments,  1547 
Pensions,  1640,  1641,  1643 
Works,  Buildings,  &c.  1552 

Keay,  Mr.  J.  S.,  Elgin  and  Nairn       • 

East  India  Revenue  Accounts,  Order  for  Com, 
1846,  1862,  1864,  1866,  1867, 1868 

Kenton,  Hon.  G.  T.,  Denbigh,  ^c. 

Welsh  Intermediate  Education  Schemes,  Pro- 
visions under,  101 

Kilbride,  Mr.  D.,  Kerry,  S, 

Eviction  of  T.  Tynan,  1792 

KIMBERLEY,Earl  of  (Lord  President 
of  the  Council  and  Secretarj  of  St&te 
for  India) 

Adjournment  of  the  House,  822 
Government  of  Ireland  Bill.  417 :  2R.  268» 

224,  246,  274,  278,  640,  646,  647,  649 
Light  Railways  (Ireland)  Bill,  2R.  1577 
Science  Examinations,  661 

Kimherley,  Earl  of,  as  I^ord  President 

of  the    Council  and   Secretary  of 

State  for  India 

(References    to,    in    Debate     on     Supply* 
Se2ft  8,  706,  &c.)  ^^  ' 

Knatohbull-Hugessen,  Mr.  H,  T., 
Kent,  Faversham 

Naval  Officers'  Leave,  460 

Knowles,  Mr.  Lees,  Salford,  W. 
Cholera,  Reports  as  to,  832 
House  of  Commons  Cleaner,  Suspicious  Death 

of,  471,  669 
Manchester  Ship  Canal  Nuisance,  668,  943i- 
Supply— Vivisection,  344 

Knox,  Mr.  E.  F.  V.,  Cavan,  W. 
Ireland  • 

Belfast  Workhouse,  Lunatics  in,  1137 

Cavan  Magistrates,  1136 
Supply 

Belfast  Training  Ship,  1197 

Pauper  Lunatics  in  Ireland,  1220 

Railways  in  Ireland,  152 

South  Africa,  1619,  1527, 1628, 1529,  1630 

Labour  Department 
Coal  Miners'  Strike  DUturhances,  Q.  Mr. 
Stuart  Wortley  ;  A.  Mr.  Asqnith  Sent  7, 
471  ;  Qs.  Mr.  Macdonald,  »f  r.  Bartlev  ; 
As.  Mr.  Asquith  Sept  11,  832;  Qs.  Mr. 
Nussey,  Sir  C.  Dilke,  Earl  Compton ;  Ai. 
Mr.  Asquith  Seat  12, 952  ;  Q.  Mr.  Barlow ; 
A.  Mr.  Asquith  SeptU,\\h2\  Q.  Mr. 
Nussey;  A.  Mr.  Asquith  5^  16, 1290 ; 
Qrf.  Mr.  Dodd,  Mr.  Nussey,  Sir  C.  DUke ; 
As.  Mr.  Asquith  Sept  19, 1588 
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Lahimr  Department — cont. 

Debate  on  the  Appropriation  Bill  Sept  20, 

1715,  &c. 
Motion  for  the  Adjournment  of  the  House 

(Mr.  Bninner)  withdrawn  Sept  8,  671 

Correspondents — References  to,  in  Debate  on 

Supply^  Sept  8,  718,  &c. 
Factory  Inspoctors — References  to,  in  Debate 

on  Supply,  Sept  6,302,    319,   321,    326, 

337, 347,  &c. 

Ooremment  Departments 
Discharges  from  Deronport,  Qs.  Mr.  S.  J. 

C.   Morton ;  As.  Mr.  Woodall  Skpt  16, 

1289  ;  Sept  21,  1786 
Labour  and  Wages,  Q.  Mr.  Kearley  ;   A. 

Mr.  £.  Robertson  Sept  14,  1169  ;  Q.  Mr. 

J.  Bums  ;  A.  Mr.  Woodall  Sept  21,  1777 

Mines  (see  that  title) 

Unemployed  and  Boards  of  Guardians,  Q. 
Mr.  K.  Hardie;  A.  Mr.  H.  H.  Fowler 
Sept  12,  940 
<Re^rences    to,    in    Debate   on    Supply, 
Sept  12,  1026,  &c. ;  Sept  13,  1117,  &c.) 

Xabonr  Disputes  (Arbitration)  Bill 

0,  Withdrawn  Sept  18, 1675 

Land  Judges^  Court  (Ireland) 

Motion  for  Return  (Lord  Ardilaun)  Sept  11, 
818 

Land  Segisters  (Scotland)  Bill 

e.  Withdrawn  Sept  7,  560 

Land  Registry 

Vote  for.  Con.  in  Com.  Sept  15,  1382 

Land    Transfer    Registry    (see    under 
Land  Transfer  Bill) 

Land  Transfer  Bill 

Land  Tranter  Begistry,  Q.  Mr.  Greene  ;  A. 
Sir  W.  Harcourt  Sept  12,  988;  Q.  Mr. 
Greene  ;  A.  Sir  J.  T.  Hibbert  Se^  18, 
1472 

Law  and  Justice  and  Police 

Assizes  Belief  Act,  1889,  Procedure  wnder, 

Qs.   Mr.    P.   Williams;    As.    Mr.  Asquith 

Sept  12,  943  ;  Sept  19,  1598 
Bankruptcy,    Paper  pres. ;    to  be    printed 

Sept  5,  199 
Broadmoor  Criminal  Lunatic  Asylum,  Vote 

for,  Con.  in  Com.  Sept  16,  1393 
Cabmen,  Defrauding j  Q.  Mr.  Lough  ;  A.  Mr. 

Asquith  Sept  16,  1277 
County  Courts,  Vote  for,  Con.  in  Com.  Sept  15, 

1382 
Daly,   John,    Q.    Colonel    Nolan ;    A.    Mr. 

ABquith  Sept  7,  465 
Drunkenness    {Convictions)    {England    and 

Wales),  Return  pres.  Sept  20,  1775 
Hurlbert,  Mr.,  Warrant  Out  against,  Q.  Mr. 

Paul ;  A.  Mr.  Asquith  Sept  18,  1481 
Judges'  Allowances,  Q.   Mr.  G.  Bowles ;  A. 

Sfr  C.  Russell  Sept  19, 1697 
Land   Begistry,    Vote  for.    Con.    in    Com. 

Sept  15,  1382 


Law  and  Justice  and  Policc'^cont. 

Law  Officers,  Vote  for.  Con.  in  Com.  Sept  13, 
1102,  &c. 

Magistracy 

Coffee   Tavern   Proprietors   as    Licensing 

Magistrates,  Q.  Mr.  Agg-Gardner ;  A.  Mr. 

Asquith  Sept  14,  1153 
Justices    of    the    Peace    (Counties    and 

Boroughs),  Further  Return  pres.  Sept  20, 

1775 
Licensing    Benches  —  Disqualification   of 

Magistrates,  Q.   Mr.  A.  C.  Morton  ;  A. 

Mr.  Asquith  Sept  19,  1594 
Property  Qualijicati4m  —  LegisUUion,   Qs. 

Mr.  A.  C.  Morton  ;    As.  Sir  W.  Harcourt 

Sept  7,  476,  479 

Miscellaneous  Legal  Expenses,  Vote  for,  Con. 

*  in  Com.  Sept  16, 1364 

BefornuUorg  School  Boys'  Enlistment —  Que 

of  6.  Kine,  Qs.   Mr.    Cremer ;    As.    Brlr. 

Asquith  Sept  12,  967  ;    Qs.  Mr.    Cremer, 

Major  Rasch ;  As.  Mr.  Asquith  Sept  19, 1692 
Biots  and  Disturbances^    Compensation    in 

Cases  of,  Q.   Mr.  H.  J.   Wilson  ;    A.  Mr. 

Asquith  Sept  8,  670 

Police 
Coal  Miners'  Strike  Disturbances,  Qs.  Mr. 

Macdonald,  Mr.  Bartley  ;  As.  Mr.  Asquith 

Sept  11,  832;   Q.   Mr.   Dodd ;  A.    Mr. 

Asquith  Sept  19,  1588 
Metropolitan  Police,  Copy  pres.  Sept    15, 

1400 
Open  Air  Meetings  and  Street  Obstruction, 

Q.    Mr.    Macdonald ;    A.   Mr.    Asquith 

Sept  15,  1279 
Vote  for  Police,  Con.  in  Com.  Sept  15,  1886 

Police  Courts,  Vote  for,  Con.  in  Com.  Sept  16, 
1384 

Prisons 

Vote  for.  Con.  in  Com.  Sept  15,  1386 
Wormwood  Scrubbs,  Political  Agents'  Visits 

to,  Q.  Mr.  Macdonald ;   A.  Mr.  Asquith 

Sept  5,  103 

Putrid  Fish,Condemnation  of,  by  Magistrates, 

Q.    Mr.    J.    Rowlands ;    A.   Mr.   Asquith 

Sept  11,  831 
'* Skeleton  Army'*  Disturbances  at  Egkam, 

Q.  Mr.  A.  C.  Morton ;  A.  Mr.  H.  Oladatone 

Sept2\,\nO 
Supreme  Court  of  Judicature,  Vote  for.  Con. 

in  Com.  Sept  15,  1374 
Vaccination  Prosecutions  (see    under    title 

Vaccination) 
Ward,  Henrietta,  Case  of,  Q.  Mr.  P.  Williams; 

A.  Mr.  Asquith  Sept  8,  652 ;  Q.  Mr.  A. 

Chamberlain ;    A.    Mr.  Asquith  Sept    11, 

829 
^  Winter  Assizes  Acts,  1876  and  1877,  Copy 
^     pres.  Sept  6,  200 


Law  of  Commons  Amendment  Bill 

e.  Read  2^  Sept  1 1,  936 
Con,  in  Com.,  and  reported ;   Reail  3%  and 
passed  Sept  12, 1055 
I,  Returned    from    the    Commons   agreed   to 
Sept  19, 1677 
Royal  Assent  Sept  22, 1895 
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Lawrence,  Mr.  W.  F.,  Liverpool^  Aber- 
cramby 

Supply— Royal    Niger    Company,    &c.   616, 


Lawson,   Mr.   H.   L.   W.,    Gloucester, 
Cirencester 
Local  Taxation  in  Urban  Districts,  1713 


Lea,  Sir  T.,  Londoiiderry,  S, 

Ireland 
Poet  Office  Savings  Bank  Deposits,  668 
Sunday  Closing,  112 

Supply 
Ireland 
Church  Tenants,  196,  197,  198 
Constabulary,  1320 
Lunacy,  1200 
Magistrates,  1164 
Mr.  Wy lie's  Appointment,  1314 
Public  Education,  1341,  1342, 1343,  1346 
Public  Works  and  Buildings,  126,  127, 

1284 
Railways,  155 

Madagascar,  748 


Leeds  Post  Office  Buildings  (see  under 
Post  Office) 

Lee-Metford  Rifle  (see  under  Army) 


LEFE VRE,  Rt.  Hon.  G.  J.  Shaw  (First 
Commissioner  of  Works),  Bradford^ 
Central 
Leeds  Post  Office  Buildings,  1788 
Scotch  Railway  Rates,  653 
Supply— Public  Works,  1131 
Union  Jack  and  the  Victoria  Tower,  946 
Westminster,  Sanitary  Condition  of,  954 
Westminster  Hall,  1782 


Lewis,  Mr.  J.  Herbert,  Flint,  S^c, 
Wine  and  Beerhouse  Acts  Amendment  Bill, 
Intro.  1712 


Licensing 

Coffee    Tavern     Proprietors    as    Licensing 

Magistrates,  Q.  Mr.  Agg-Gardner  ;  A.  Mr. 

Asquith  Sept  14,  1163 
Lieeiuing   Magistratesy   JHsquaiifieation  of, 

Q.  Mr.   A.  C.   Morton ;    A.    Mr.  Asquith 

Sept  19,  1594 


light  BaUways  (Ireland)  BiU 

€.  Read  2«  Sept  8,  752 

Con.  in  Com.,  and  reported  Sept  9,  816 

Read  3^  and  passed  Sept  11,  936 
I.  Read  1*  Sept  12,  938 

Read  2*  ;    Com.  negatived ;    Read   3' 
passed  Sept  19,  1577 

Royal  Assent  Sept  22,  1895 


and 


Lighthouses  and  Lightships       , 
Communieatioti  wUh^  Q.  Mr.  Loder ;  A.  Mr. 
Mundella  Sept  7, 456  ;  Qs.  Sir  M.  Hicks- 
Beach,  Mr.  Hanbury,  Mr.  Bartley,  Mr. 
G.  Bowles,  Sir  J.  Gorst ;    As.  Sir  J.  T. 
Hibbert  Mr.  Mundella  Sept  9,  753 
(References    to,  in     Debate   on    Supply, 
Sept  8,  738,  &c.) 
Walney  Lighthotise,  Q.  Mr.  Cayzer ;  A.  Mr. 
Mundella  Sept  7, 458 

Liquor  Traffic  (Local  ControD  Bill 

<?.  Withdrawn  Sept  18,  1575 

Little,  Mr.  T.  S.,  Whitehaven 
Supply 
Colonial  Judges,  &c  694 
South  Africa,  1614 

Lloyd-George,  Mr.  D.,  Carnarvon,  Sfc. 

Established   Church  (Wales)  Bill— PwllheU 

Petition,  828 
Gwylwyr  Sett  Quarry,  456 
Intermediate  School  Schemes  in  Wales,  101 
Pennrynydd  Almshouses  Dispute,  829 

Supply 
Bangor  College,  1427 

Wo(^,  Forests,  and  Land  Reyenues  of  the 
Crown,  1047, 1048,  1129 

LOCAL  OOVESVMEHT  BOABD 

President— Mr.  H.  H.  Fowlbb 

Secretary— Sir  W.  FOSTSB 

Awtkram  (see  under  title  Agrtculture") 
Bakehouses    in     the    Metropolis,     Q.    Mr. 

Cremer  ;  A.  Mr.  Asquith  J^  12,  957 ;  Q. 

Mr.    Cremer ;    A.    Mr.    K,    H.    Fowler 

Sept  15,  1267 

Cholera,  Qs.  Mr.  Lees-Knowles,  Mr.  B.  Stan- 
hope ;  As.  Sir  W.  Foster  Sept  11, 832  ;  Q. 
Colonel  H.  Vincent ;  A.  Mr.  H.  H.  Fowler 
Sept  19. 1583 

Ashboyrne,  Qs.  Mr.  Hanbury,  Mr.  P. 
Williams ;  As.  Mr.  H.  H.  Fowler  Sept  14, 
1153  ;  Qs.  Mr.  Hanbury  ;  As.  Mr.  H.  H. 
Fowler  Sept  15,  1294 

Harwich,  ^fe^  Qs.  Mr.  Round,  Mr.  Brunner  ; 
As.  Mr.  H.  fl.  Fowler  Sept  14, 1163 

House  of  Commons  Cleaner,  Suspicitms 
Death  of,  Q.  Mr.  Lees  Knowles  ;  A.  Mr. 
H.  H.  Fowler  Sept  7,  471 ;  Qs.  Mr.  Lees 
Knowles,  Mr,  G.  Bowles;  As.  Sir  W. 
Foster  Sept  8,  669  ;  Q.  Mr.  A.  Chamber- 
Uin ;  A.  Sir  W.  Foster  Sept  9,  755  ; 
Q.  Sir  H.  Roecoe  ;  A.  Mr.  Shaw  Lefevre 
Sept  12,  954 

Ireland  (see  under  that  title) 

Precautions — Importation  of  Rags,  Q.  Mr. 
Macdona ;  A.  Mr.  H.  H.  Fowler  8^  7, 
462 ;  Q.  Mr.  Thornton  ;  A.  Mr.  H!.  H. 
YovrletSept  19, 1587 

Russian  Immigrants,  Q.  Mr.  Macdona ;  A. 
Mr.  H.  H.  Fowler  Sept  15, 1287 

Diseased  Meat,  Sale  of,  in  London,  Q.  Mr.  F. 

Frye ;  A.  Mr.  H.  H.  Fowler  Sept  15,  1283 
Durham  —  Sanitary    Condition   qf  South 

HeUon,  Q.  Mr.  Paulton  ;  A.  Sir  W.  Foster 

Sept  21, 1786 

{eont. 
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LOCAL  GOVERNMENT  BOARD-cont. 

FdlkeMtone  Cojiuul    Wardjt,  Q.   Mr.    Hogan ; 

A.  Mr.  H.  H.  Fowler  Sept  7,  465 
Grand  Junction   Waterworks,    Q.    Mr.   W* 
Isaacson  ;  A.  Mr.  H.  H.  Fowler  Sept  5, 105 
Ifounslow  Fever  Hospital,  Q.  Mr.  J.  Bams ; 

A.  Sir  W.  Foster  Sept  20, 1713 
LocaX  Taxation  Act  and  Technical  InstrtH' 

tioH,  Qb.  Mr.  Benson,  Mr.  Loder,  Mr.  G.. 

Bowles;  As.  Mr.  H.   H.  Fowler  Sept  15 

1274  ;  Q.  Mr.  Loder  ;  A.  Mr.  H.  H.  Fowl  -r 

Sept  16,  1406 
Manchester  Ship   Canal  Kuisanee^   Qs.  Mr. 

Lees  Knowles  ;  As.    Mr.    H.    H.    Fowl  31 

Sept  8,  663  ;  Sept  12,  943 
Medical  Piwr  Relief  in  the  East  Endr-Ca^ 

of  Hohhs,  Q.  Mr.  W.  Isaacson ;  A.  Sir  W. 

Foster  Sept  5,  94 
Poor  Law  Commission  Report,  1834,  Q.  Mr. 

P.    Williams;    A.     Mr.    H.    H.    Fowler 

Sept  16,  1288 
Poor  Law  Consolidation^  Q.  Mr.  Howell ;  A. 

Mr.  H.  H.  Fowler  Sejft  15, 1278 
Public  Health  Reports,  Q.  Mr.  J.  Ck)llings  ; 

A.  Mr.  H.  H.  Fowler  Sept  8,  663 
Quarantine — References  to,  in    Debate    on 

Supply,  Sept  8,  714,  &c. 
Quamntine  against  Great  Britain,  Q.   Mr. 

Loder ;  A.  Sir  E.  Grey  Sept  21.  1787 
Rags — Importat ionCeee  sub-heading  Cholera) 
Rotten  Fruit  in  Cotent    Harden^   Qs.   Mr. 

Macdona,    Mr.   J.   Lowtber,    Mr.   A.    C. 

Morton  ;  As.  Mr.  H.  H.  Fowler  Sept  14, 

1148 
Sheffield  Union,  Q.  Colonel  H.  Vincent ;  A. 

Mr.  H.  H.  Fowler  Sept  7,  453 
Small'Pox  in  Salvation  A  rmy  Shelters,  Q.  Mr. 

Benn  ;  A.  Sir  W.  Foster  Sept  12,  947 
Stepney    Union  Medical  Relief  (see   under 

^ub-heading  Medical  Poor  Relief) 

Unemployed  and  Boards  of  Gnnrdians,   Q. 
Mr.   K.   Hardie;    A.   Mr.  H.  H.  Fowler 
Sept  12,  940 
(References   to,    in   Debate    on   Supply, 
Sept  12,  1026,  &c.  ;  Sept  13, 1117,  &c.) 

Urban  DiJitricts — Local  Taxation,  Q.  Mr.  H. 

Lawson  ;    A.   Sir  W.    Harcouit  Sept  20, 

1713 
Vote  for  Local  Government  Board,  Con.   in 

Com.    Sept  12,    1026 ;    Report,  Sept   13, 

1117 
Westminster,  Sanitary    Condition  of,  Q.  Sir 

H.  Roscoe ;  A.  Mr.  Shaw  Lefevre  Sept  12, 

954 


Local   Government  ProviBional  Orders 
(No.  13)  BiU 

L  Royal  Assent  Sept  12,  937 

Local  Loans  Fund 

Vote  for,  Con.  in  Com.  Sept  16,  1446 

Local  Taxation  Act 

Technical  Instruction  (see  umler  Education) 

Local  Taxation 

Urban  Bistruis,  Q.  Mr.  H.  Lawson  ;  A.  Sir 
W.  Harcourt  Sept  20, 1713 


LocKwooD,    Lt.-Colonel     A^     Essex, 
Epping 

Army  Estimates 
Aldcrshot  Command — Appointment  of  the 

Duke  of  Connaught,  894,  895 
Courts  Martial,  916 
-  orses,  Purchase  of,  983,  986 
Uniforms  and  Street  Advertisements,  1000 

Business  of  the  House,  476 

Egypt,  Kf.ttalion  of  the  Guards  for,  108 

H.M.S. "  Latona  "—Accommodation,  1473 

Supply 
Diplomatic  and  Consular  Services,  1502 
Vivisection,  330 

Tilbury  Level  Crossing,  823 

Loder,  Mr.  G.  W.  E.,  Brighton 

Crofter  Colonisation  in  Canada,  1407 
Lighthouses  and  Lightships,  Communication 

with,  456 
Quarantine  against  Great  Britain,  1787 

Supply 
Lighthouses,  1041 
National  Portrait  Gallery,  1413 
TempDrary  Commissions,  1434 

Technical  Instruction — Local  Taxation  Act, 
1275,  1406 

Logan,  Mr.    J.     W.,    Leicester,  Hat- 
borough 

Supply 

Chajity  Commissioners,  776 

House  of  Lords  Offices,  559 
Vaccination      Prosecutions    —    Uppingham 

Union,    454 

London  (see  Metropolis) 

London  (Equalisation  of  Bates)  Bill 

c.  Withdrawn  Sept  7,  560 

London  {Equalisation  of  Rates)  Bill 
Qs.    Mr.   T.    H.    Bolton,  Mr.   Darling,  Mr. 
Howell,     Sir    A.     RoUit,     Mr.    Goachen, 
Captain  Norton ;     As.    Sir  W.    Harcourt 
Sept  7,  476,  477,  480,  481,  482,  484 

London  University 

Vote  for,  Con.  in  Com.  Sept  16,  1429 

Londonderry,  Marquess  of 

Government  of  Ireland   Bill,  2R.  268,  270, 
271,  274,  278.  446,  646 

Long,    Mr.    W.    H.,    Liverpooly    West 

Derby 

Supply — Unemployed  and  Boards  of  Guar- 
dians, 1029,  1030,  1031,  1119 

Lord  Advocate — Mr.  J.  B.  Balpour 

Lord  Chancellor — ^Lord  Herschell 

Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland— Lord 
Houghton 
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Lord   President    of  the  CoUNCilr^ 
£arl  of  Kimberley 

Lough,  Mr.  T.,  Islington^  W. 

Cabmen,  Defrauding,  1277 

Colchester  Camp  and  Cab  Proprietors,  1597 

LowTHER,  Mr.  J.  W.,  Cumberland^  Pen- 
rith 

SuppljT 

Franco-Siamese  Qnestion,  kc  502 
Royal  Niger  Company,  522 

LowTHER,    Right    Hon.   James,  Kent^ 
Thanet 

Army  Estimates 
Employment  of  Discharged  Soldiers,  1019 
Provisions,  &c.  995 

Business  of  the  House,  755, 1156 

Coal  Miners'  Strike  Disturbances,  Res.  673, 
674  ;  Qs.  1715,  1721,  1723 

Kotten  Fruit  at  Covent  Gaiden,  1148 

Supply 
Army  Examinations,  802 
Board  of  Agriculture,  766,  758,  759,  760 
Friendly  Societies  Ri^stry,  804,  806, 806 
Labour  Correspondents,  ^.  789 

Lunacy 

Broadmoor  Criminal  Lunatic  Aitylmm^  Vote 

for,  Con.  in  Com.  Sejft  16,  1393 
CitmmiMi4m,  \ ate  for ^  Con.  in  Com.  Sent  9, 

808 ;  Report,  Sept  11,  930 

LuTTRELL,  Mr.  H.  C.  F.,  Devon^  Tarn- 
stock 
Supply— Police,  1387 

MACARTNEr,  Mr.  W.  E.,  Antrim^  S. 

American  Mails,  Conreyance  of,  &c.  469,  470. 

1145 
Government  of  Ireland  Bill,  Rejection  of — 

Feeling  in  Ireland,  956 

Ireland 
Antrim  Castle  Deer  Park— Camps  of  Exer- 
cise, 465 
Drumcondra  Training  College,  470 
Evictions,  Notices  of,  to  Relieving  Officers, 

1266 
Fishing— Lough  Neagh  Eel  Fishing,  1133 
National  Education  Examinations,  1134    • 
National  Schools— Assistant  Teachers,  1293 
Rifle  Range  at  Omagh,  1469 
Tory  Island — Cable  Communication,  456 

Supply  (Ireland) 
County  Court  Officers,   1252,   1297,  1300, 

1301,  1302 
Irish  Affairs,  1188,  1189,  1195,  1199, 1211 
Kingstown  Harbour,  1234,  1235 
Local  G:vernmeut  Board,  1221 
Public  Education_Fifth   Reading  Book, 

&c.  1329,  1332,  1334,  1339 
Public    Works  and   Buildings,  127,  136, 

139 ;  Rei>ort.  353 
Railways,  154,  356 
Tory  Island  Cable,  740 


Macdon  A,  Mr.  J.  C,  Southwark^  Roiher^ 

hitke 

Cholera  and  Russian  Immigration,  1287 
Cholera  Precautions  and  the  Importation  of 

Ra^462 
Ireland — Fined  for  Cheering  Lord  Salisbury, 

1784 
Merchant  Service— Special  Ranks,  1783 
Post  Office  Casks,  1896 
Rotten  Fruit  at  Covent  Garden,  1147 
Supply — Importation  cf  Rags,  1034 


Macdoxald,  Mr.  J.  A.  M.,  Tower  Ham- 
lets^  Bow 
Bristol  Post  Office— Promotions,  1470 
Coal    Miners*   Strike    Disturbances,  Metro- 
politan Police  Force  at,  832 
Open-Air  Meetings  and  Street  Obstruction, 

1279 
Postal  Clerks— Mr.  Claydon,  1278 

Supply 
Customs,  1447, 1450 
Post  OfBce,  1453, 1456,  1467 

Wormwood  Scrubbs  Prison,  Political  Agents* 
Visits  to,  103 

Mac  Neill,  Mr.  J.  G.  S.,  Donegal^  5. 

Supply— Statute  of  Edward  III.  1161 

McCarthy,  Mr.  Justin,  Longford^  N. 

Supply — Bahamas,  699 

McLaren,    Mr.   W.   S.    B.,    Cheshire, 

Crewe 

Indian  Cantonments,  1579 
Pistols  Bill,  Con.  1260 

Madras  and  Bombay  Annies  Bill 

t.  Reafl  2«  Sejft  8,  749 

Con.  in  Com.,  R.P.  Sept  1 1, 930 
Con.  in  Com. ;  Reported  Sevt  12,  1053 
As  amended.  Con. ;  Read  3^,  and  pass^  with 
an  Amendt.  Sept  14,  1264 
/.  Returned    from    the   Commons    agreed    to 
Sept  19,1577 
Commons  Amendts.  to  be  printed  Sept  22, 
1894 

Madras  and  Bombay  Armies  Bill 

Qs.  Mr.  Tomlinson,  Sir  R.  Temple ;  As.  Sir 
W.  Harcourt  Sept  7,  476, 477,  479 

I 

Magistracy  (see  under  LaWj  4^.) 

Maguire,  Mr.  J.  R.,  Clare,  W. 

Ireland 
Contempt  of  Court — Case  of  M.  Fether- 

stone,  1586. 1792 
Rildysart  Petty  Sessions  Clerk,  471 
Lctbourers*  Cottages — Kildysart  Union,  1791 

Malta 

a nnjif  Drfrrt ire,  ^'c, — References  to,  in  Debate 
on  Supply,  Sept  18,  1647, 1548,  &c. 
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Manchester  Ship  Canal 

Qs.  Mr.  Lees  Knowles  ;  As.  Mr.  H.  H.  Fowler 
Sept  %y  663  ;  Sept  12,  943 

Mandeville,  Mr.  F.,  Tipperary^  S. 

Ireland 

Carrick-on-Sair  Petty  Sessions,  1599 
National  Board  Schools,  1288 
Working-men  Magistrates,  1480 

MARJORIBANKS,  Right  Hon.  E. 
(Secretary  to  the  Treasury),  Berwich' 
shire 

business  of  the  House,  352 

Public  Authorities  Protection  Bill,  2R.  935 

Sea  Fisheries— Select  Committee,  &c.  666 

Supply 
Colonial  Vote,  752 
House  of  Commons  Offices,  858,  359 
Scotch    Fishery     Board— Mr.    Esslemont, 
1099 

Trusts  (Consolidation)  Bill,  Com.  935 

Marking    of     Foreign     Meat — Select 

Committee 
Q.  Colonel  H.  Vincent ;  A.    Mr.    Mundella 
Sept  8,  654 

Mashonaland  {see  under  Africa) 

Maxwell,  Sir  H.  E.,  Wigton 
Behar    Cadastral    Survey — Bengal  Tenancy 

Bill,  99 
Deer  Forest  Commission — Mr.  Gordon,  665 
Sea  Fisheries  (Scotland)  BiJ,  666 

Mayo,  Earl  of 
Gk>yemmentof  Ireland  Bill,  2B.  267 


MELLOR,  Right  Hon.  J.  W.  (Chair- 
man of  Committees  and  Ways  and 
Means,  and  Deputy  Speaker),  York^ 
fF,R,^  Sowerhy 

(Rulings  as  Chairman  of  Committees 
and  Deputy  Speaker) 

Army  Estimates 

Miscellaneous  Effective  Services,  1023 
Salaries   and  Miscellaneous   Charges  of 
the  War  Office,  849,  852,  856,  916 

East  India  Revenue  Accounts,  Com.  1864, 

1866,  1867 
Madras  and  Bombar  Armies    Bill,  Com. 

1055 

Navy  Estimates 

Admiralty  Office,  1561, 1562 
Works,  Buildings,  &c.  1553 

Supply ' 

Board  of  Agriculture,  769,  760,  770 
Boaitl  of  Trade,  721,  722 
Charity  Commissioners,  781,  782,  791 
Chief    Secretary     for    Ireland    Offices, 

1163,    1164,   1165,   1166,    1181,    1182, 

1183 
Colonial  Office,  554 

[pont* 


MSLLOB,  Bight  Hon.  J.  W.^^xont. 

Diplomatic  and  Consular  ServiooB,  1503, 

1504 
Fishery    Boaixl,    Scotland,    1083,    1084. 

1085,  1086,  1087,  1097 
Home  Department,  313,  318 
House  of  Commons  Offices^Report,  359, 

360 
House  of  Lords  Offices,  158, 159, 160,  161, 

162,  163 
Privy  Council,  706 
Public  Works  and  Buildings,  Ireland,  118, 

121,  123,  124,  125 
Railways  in  Ireland,  148, 153 ;  Report, 

355,  856 
Secretary  for  Scotland's    Offices,    1057, 

1060, 1061,  1062, 1063,  J1066, 1071, 1074 
South  Africa,  1522 
Stationery  and  Printing,  1047 
Treasury  and  Subordinate  Departments, 

193  194   195 
Universities  and  Colleges,  1422,  1428 

Merchant  Shipping 

Mercantile  Marine  Fvnd^   Vcte  for,  Con.  in 

Com.  Sept  12,  1040 ;  Report  Sept  13,  1124 
Merchant  Seamen's  Fund  Pensions,  Vote  for, 

Con.  in  Com.  Sept  16,  1429 
Pilotage,  Copy  pres.  Sept  5,  200 
Quarantine  against  Great  Britain,  Q.  Mr. 

Loder ;  A.  Sir  B.  Grey  Sept  21,  1787 
Siifnalling  —  References  to,   in    Debate  on 

Supply,  Sept  8,  737 
Special  Itanlu,  Q.  Mr.  Macdona;    A.  Mr. 

Burt  «S^  21,  1783 
Transmission  of  Seamen's  Wages,  Copy  pros. 

Sept  18,  1576 

MeroliaiLt  Shipping  Bill 

c.  Read  2°,  and  com.  to  Joint  Com.  of  Lords 
and  Commons  Sept  14,  1264 

I,  Message  to  the  Lords  Sept  19, 1577 
Commons    Message   con.    and    Message    re- 
turned to  the  Commons  Sept  22,  1895 

Merchant  Shipping  Bill 
Qs.  Mr.  G.  Bowles;  As.  Sir  W.  Harcourt 
Sept  7, 476,  478,  479, 485  ;  Qs.  Mr.  Bartley, 
Sir  M.  Hicks- Beach,  Mr.  G.  Bowles;  As. 
Mr.  Mundella  Sept  9,  754  ;  Q.  Mr.  Howell ; 
A.  Mr.  Mundella  Sept  15,  1273  ;  Q.  Mr.  O. 
Bowles ;  A.  Mr.  Mundella  Sept  16,  1405 

Metropolis 
Bakehouses,  Q.  Mr.  Cremer ;  A.  Mr.  Asquith 

Sej^  12,  967  ;  Q.  Mr.  Cremer;  A.  Mr.  H. 

H.  Fowler  Sept  15, 1267 
Covent      Garden — Rotten     Fruit,    Qs.    Mr. 

Maodona,  Mr.   J.    Lowther,    Mr.    A.    C. 

Morton  ;  As.  Mr.  H.  H.  Fowler  Sept  14, 1148 
Diseased  Meat,  Sale  oft  Q-  Mr.  Frye  ;  A.  Mr. 

H.  H.  Fowler  Sept  15,  1282 
Open- Air  Meetings  and  Street  Ohstructum, 

Q.  Mr.  Macdonald;  A.  Mr.  Asquith  ^$ipp^  15, 

1279 

Police 

Coal  Miners'  Strike,  Police  at,  Qs.  Mr.  Mac- 
donald,  Mr.  Bartley;   As.  Mr.  Asquith 
Sept   11,  832;  Q.   Mr.     Dodd ;  A.  Mr. 
Asquith   Sept   19,  1588 
Copy  pres.  Sept  15, 1400 

[eont. 
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Metropolis-^Qout, 

Trafalgar  Squire  Meetings^  Q.  Mr.  R. 
Cooke ;  A.  Mr.  H.  Gladstone  Sejft  21, 1780 

Metropolis  Management  (Plnmstead  and 
Hackney)  Bill 

I.  Read  1*  Sept  5,  92 

Read  2*  Sept  8,  562  • 

Reported,  and  com.   to  Com.  of  the  Whole 

House  Sept  12.  937 
Com. ;  Standing  Com.  negatived ;  Read   3*, 

and  passed  Sept  19,  1578 
Royal  Assent  iS^^e  22,  1895 

Metropolitan    Asylums  Board — Small- 
Pox  in  the  Metropolis 
Q.  Mr.  Benn  ;  A.  Sir  W.  Foster  Sept  12,  947 

MiDLETOX,  Viscount 
Goyernment  of  Ireland  Bill,  2R.  413 

Mines 

C(tal  Miners*  Check-Weighers,  Q.  Mr.  Wason  ; 
A.  Mr.  J.  B.  Balfour  Sept  14, 1140  ;  Q.  Mr, 
D.  Crawford ;  A.  Mr.  Asquith  Sept  19, 
1595 

Coal  Miners'  Strike  DiidurhaneeSy  Police  and 
MUitary  at,  ^e,  Q.^Mr.  Stuart- Wortley  ; 
A.  Mr.  Asquith  Sept  7, 471  ;  Qs.  Mr.  Mac- 
donald,  Mr.  Bartley ;  As.  Mr.  Asquith 
Sept  11.  832;  Qs.  Mr.  Nussey,  Sir  C. 
Dilke,  Earl  Compton  ;  As.  Mr.  Asquith 
Sept  12,  962 ;  Q.  Mr.  Barlow ;  A.  Mr. 
Asquith  Sept  14,  1152;  Q.  Mr.  Nuasey  ; 
A.  Mr.  Asquith  Sept  I9,  1290 ;  Qs.  Mr. 
DodJ,  Mr.  Nussey,  Sir  C.  Dilke  ;  As. 
Mr.  Asquith  Sept  19,  1588 

Debate  on,  Sept  20,  1715 

Motion  for  the  Adjournment  of  the  House 
(Mr.  Brunner);  Motion  withdrawn  Sept  8, 
671 

Inxpectl&n  —  References  to,  in    Debate   on 

Supply,  Sept  6,  336.  339,  340,  345,  &c. 
Royal  Mines,  JR^nwving  Machinery  from-^ 

Moel  Ispri  and  Champiitn  Mines,  Q.  Mr. 

P.   Morgan  ;   A.  Sir  J.  T.  Hibbert  Sept  5, 

93 

Mint^  including  Coinage 

Vote  for,  Con.  in  Com.  Srpt  9,  808  ;  Report, 
iS^^  11,930 

MoNKSWELL,  Lord 
Government  of  Ireland  Bill,  2R.  613 
Public  Health  (London)  Act,  1891,  Amend- 
ment Bill,  2R.  201 

Montagu,  Mr.     S.,    Tower    Hamlets, 
Whitechapel 
East  India  Revenue  Accounts,  Com.  1882 

More,  Mr.  R.  J.,  Shropshire,  Ludlow 
Business  of  the  House,  477,  482 
Railway  Rates  in  Staffordshire,  942 

Supply 
Agricultural  Depression,  766 
Tithe  Collection,  312 


Morgan,  Mr.  W.  P.,  Merthyr  Tydvil 

Royal  Mines— Removing  Machinery,  93 
Supply — Woods,  Forests,  and  Land  Revenues 
of  the  Crown,  1125,  1129 

MORLEY,  Earl  of  (Chairman  of  Com- 
mittees') 
Government  of  Ireland  Bill,  2R.  617 


MORLEY,  Right  Hon.  Arnold 
(Postmaster  Geueral),  Nottingham^ 
E. 

American  Mails,  Conveyance  of,  &c.  97,  469, 
1142, 1145,  1150 

Annual  Report,  Postmaster  Generars,  96 

Australian  Colonies — Newspaper  Postage,l471 

Auxiliary  Letter  Carriers,  1289 

Blackp<K)l— Theft  of  a  Postal  Order,  824 

Bristol — Promotions,  1470 

Caraarvonshire,  South — Postal  Accommoda- 
tion, 98 

Claydon's,  Mr.,  Salary,  1278 

General  Po«t  Office,  Construction  of,  1407 

Ireland 
Hydraulic  Cranes  for  Mail  Transference, 

1283 
I^rne  and  Stranraer  Mail  Service,  460 
Limerick— William  Street  Telegraph  Office, 

95 
Portadown  Post  Office,  1138 
Savings  Banks  Balances,  667,  1138,  1139 

Mail  Service,  Payments  for,  459 
National  Telephone  Company,  660,  825 
Postmen*s  Vacancies  and  the  Employment  of 
Discharged  Soldiers,  457 

Supply 
Post  Office  Revenue,  1460, 1463, 1466,1708, 

1709,  1710,  1712 
Post  Office  Telegraphs,  1660 


MORLEY,  Right  Hon.  John  (Chief 
Secretary  for  Ireland),  Newcastle- 
upon-  Tyne 

Expiring  Laws  Continuance  Bill,  Com.  1566 
Government  of  Ireland  Bill,  Rejection  of — 
Feeling  in  Ireland,  954 

Ireland 
Antrim    Cemetery — Case    of    Mr.  Miller, 

1292 
Ballymote  Case  under  Statute  of  Edward 

III.,  1715,  1793 
Baltinglass,  Charge  against  a  Farmer  at, 

1780 
Belfast  Workhouse —Lunatics,  1137 
Burial  Grounds,  1144 
Carrick-on-Suir  Petty  Sessions,  1599 
Cholera  and  Insanitary  Towns,  1295 
Congested  Districts    Board  —  Slea  Head 

Occupiers,  1471 
Connswater  River,  Sanitary  Condition  of, 

1293 
Contempt  of  Court — Case  of  M.  Fether- 

stone,  1586, 1792 
County    Cess    Collectors   and    Distrained 

•Property,  1141 
Dublin  City  Rate  Books.  1143 
Dublin  Main  Drainage  Works,  958 

\eont. 
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MOBLEY,  Right  Hon.  John— eont. 

Education 

Board  Schools,  Use  of,  on  Sundays  for 

Circulating  Libraries,  1288 
Examinations,  1184 
National   Schools — Assistant    Teachers, 

1293 

Evicted  Tenants,  115 

Eviction  of  Thomas  Tynan,  1793 

Eviction  on  the  Marquess  of  Sligo's  Pro- 
perty, 1266 

Fishing — Eel  Fishing  in  Lough  Neagh, 
1133 

Gladstone,  Mrs.,  and  Her  Tenants — Case  of 
Noonan,  1135 

Qun  Licences — Case  of  Mr.  M'Namara, 
1135 

Kirwin — Threatening  to  Shoot  an  Evicted 
Tenant,  1136 

Labourers*  Cottages 
Rildysart  Union,  1792 
Local  Government  Board— Report,  1271 

Land  Purchase  Act  (1891),  1777 
Lurgan  Petty  Sessions— Fine  for  Cheering 
Lord  Salisbury,  1784 

Magistracy,  County,  &c. 
Appointments,  1294 
Cavan, 1136 

Kerry — Nationalist  Magistrates,  1150 
Licensed  Victuallorsas  Magistrates,  1478, 

1714 
Non- Attendance  of  Magistrates  at  Car- 

rick-on-Suir  Petty  Sessions,  1599 
Working-men  Magistrates,  1480 

Police— Galbally  Shopkeepers,  1276 
Poor  I^w  Dietary,  1284 
Prison  Warder  Mates,  1267 
Sunday  Closing,  113 
Ventry  Harbour,  1599 

Supply  (Ireland) 
Boundary  Survey,  1237 
Chapel  Koyal,  1157 
Chief  Secretary's  Offices.  1163,  1165,  1167, 

1168,  1170,  1178,  1182,  1183,  1193,  1194. 

1195, 1196,  120(),  1206,  1209,  1210,  1214, 

1217 
Constabulary,  1316,  1325 
County   Court   Officers,   1300,  1301,  1302, 

1303,  1305,  1314 
Land  Commission,  1241, 1244,  1249, 1250 
Local  Government  Board,  1224, 1225,  1226, 

1227,  1232 
Public   Education,  1338,  1339,  1341,  1357, 

1359.  1360,  1361,1362, 
Public  Works  and  Buildings,  119,  120,  121, 

122,  128,  132,  139 
Railways,  152,  153 

Morton,  Mr.  A.  C,  Peterborough 

Armv  Estimates 

Aldershot  Command— Apix)intmcnt  of  the 
Duke  of  Connaught,  895.  898,  909 

Coldstream  Guards — Punishment  of  Non- 
Commissioned  Officers,  918 

Volunteers,  977,  978 
Bechuanaland  Protectorate,  1284 
British  Honduras  Currency,  1146 
Dockyards,  Money-Lending  in,  459 
Duke  of  Edinburgh's  Leave  of  Absence,  104 
Egham  —  *'  Skeleton    Army  "    Disturbances, 

1780 


MOBTON,  Mr.  A.  C—eont. 

India 
Hindu-Mussulman  Riots,  92 
Medical  Officers*  Inspection,  1474 
Revenue  Accounts,  1750,  1838 

Magistrates  —  Property    Qualification,    476, 

479 
Magistrates  and  Licensing  Benches,  1594 
Mashonaland  Affairs,  1743 
National  Telephone  Company,  662 

Navy  Estimates 

Duke  of  Edinburgh,  1563,  1564 
Prince  Louis  of  Battenberg's  Appointment, 
1654,  1635,  1636 

Pistols  Bill,  Com.  1052  ;  Con.  1258 
Queen's  Buckhounds,  461 
Queen's  Messenger  Train,  1477 
Rotten  Fruit  at  Covent  Garden,  1148 
Science  and  Art  Department— .-Civil  Service 

Appointments,  1596 
Scotland — Deer    Forest    Commission — Fees, 

665 

Supply 

Board  of  Agriculture,  769,  770 

Chapel  Royal,  Ireland,  1157 

Cholera  Precautions,  193 

County  C/Ourt  Officers,  Ireland,  1313 

County  Courts,  England,  1384 

Crofters'  Commission,  1395 

Diplomatic  and    Consular  Services,  1499, 

1500,  1501,  1512,  1514,  1516 
House  of  Commons,  1130 
House  of  Commons  Offices,  180,  181,  186, 

189,  190,  191  ;  Report,  353,  359 
House  of  Lonls  Offices,  158,  171 ;  Report, 

657,  568 
Inspection  of  factories  and  Mines,  340, 346 
London  University,  1429 
Lord  President  of  the  Council,  711,  714 
Lord  Privy  Seal,  1446 
Mercantile  Marine  Fund,  1042 
Newfoundland  Fishery  Question,  539,  547, 

548,  549 
Public  Works  in  Ireland,  354 
Queen's  Plates  for  Ireland,  1443 
Railways  in  Ireland,  149,  150 
Royal  Commissions,  1435,  1437,  1440 
Secret  Service,  1050 
Secretary  for  Scotland  Office,  1073,  1074, 

1078 
South  Africa,  1522,  1523,  1526,  1528 
Supreme  Court  of  Judicature,  1381 
Telephone  Companies,  kc.  1658,  1660 
Woods,  Forests,  and  Land  Revenues  of  the 

Crown,  1050 

Westminster  Hall,  1782 
Windsor  Barracks,  1480 


MoRTOX,  Mr.  E.  J.  C,  Devonport 

DevonjKjrt  Dockyard,  Discharges  from,  1289, 

1786 
Greenwich  Age  Pensions,  655 
Warrant  Officers'  Grievances,  1746 


MUNDELLA,  Right  Hon.  A.  J.  (Presi- 
dent of  the  Board  of  Trade),  Sheffield, 
Brightside 
Companies  (Winding-up)  Acts,  947 
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MUNDBLLA,  Rij?ht  Hon.  A.  J,^-eoKt, 

Ireland 
Shannon  River  Disaster,  668 
Tory  Island — Cable  Communication.  456 
Waterfonl  and  Limerick  Railway,  455 

Lighthoancs  and  Lightships 
Communication  with,  456|  753 
Walney  Lighthouse,  468 

Marking  of  Foreign  Meat— Select  Committee, 

654 
Merchant  Shipping  Bill,  754,  1273,  1405 
Navy  Estimates— Projectiles,  &c.  1628, 1629, 

1630,  1632 

Railways 
Alx^rdare  Junction  Station,  453 
Staffordshire  Railway  Rates,  942 
Tilbury  Level  Crossing,  822 

Scotland— Mixeil  Trains,  1138 

Supply 

Bankruptcy — Sale  of  Book  Debts,  &c.  812, 

813 
Labour  Correspondents,  735,  738,  739 
*•  Lalx>ur  Gazette,"  1047 
Lighthouses  and  Lightshii)s,  738,  744 
Mercantile  Marine  Fund,  1042 
Mercantile  Marine  Signalling,  738 
Patent  Office.  739,  744 
Tilbury  Level  Crosiiing,  746 
Weights  and  Measures  Act,  724,  729,  731, 

734 

Weights     and     Measures     in     Government 
Establishments,  655 

Murray,  Colonel  C.  W.,  Bath 
Army  Estimates 
Aldershot  Command — Duke  of  Connaught, 

8y7,  898 
Non-Corabatant  Branches  of  the  Army  and 

the  General  Staff,  917 
Volunteers,  970 

Murray,  Mr.  A.  G.,  Buteshire 

Supply 

Board  of  Suixirvision,  Scotland.  1101 

Law  Officers,  1103,  1107 

Secretary  for  Scotland— Offices,  1064,  1066, 

1073 
Sheriffs  at  Political  Meetings,  1097 

Muskerry,  Lord 
Government  of  Ireland  Bill,  2R.  63 

Naoroji,  Mr.  D.,  Finsburt/,  Central 

East    India    Revenue    Accounts — Order  for 

Com.  1759,  1814 
Indian  Budget,  477,  1291 
Madras  and  Bomlmy  Armies  Bill,  2R.  751  ; 

Com.  930,  932 
Supply— Secretary  of  State  for  India,  714 

National  Debt  Office 

Vote  for.  Con.  in.  Com.  Sej}t  9,  808  ;  Report, 
Sfjft  11,  930 


National     Education     {England     and 
Wales)  (see  under  Education) 


National  Education  {Ireland) 
Copy  pres.  Sept  2u,  1776 
[For  questions  see  under  Ireland — Educa- 
tion] 

National  Flags 

Union  Jack  on  tire  Vufforia  Ttnoer,  Q.  Mr. 
Arnold- Forster;  A.  Mr.  Shaw  Lefevre 
Sspt  12,  946 

National  Gallery 
Turner^  Drawlngt,  Q.  Mr.  J.  Ceilings;  A. 

Sir  W.  Harcourt  Sept  12,  939 
Vote  for,  Con.  in  Com.  Sept  16, 1413 

National  Portrait  Gallery 

Vote  for,  Con.  in  Com.  Sept  16, 1413 

National  Telephone  Company  (see  under 
Post  Office) 

Nationality  and   Naturalisation    {Mis- 

cellaneous  Nq.  5,  189S) 
Copy  pres.  iSry^  13,  1132 

Kayal  Defence  Amendment  Bill 

c.  Con.  in  Com. ;  Reported  Sept  7,  560 

Rea«l  3%  an<l  passed  Sept  8,  752 
/.Read  1";    Read  2»;  Com.  negatived;    Read 
3%  and  passed  Sept  11,  822 

Royal  Assent  Sept  12,  937 

Naval  Savings  Banks 
Account  pres.  Sept  12,  1056 

HAVY 

First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty— Earl  Spencer 
Secretary— Sir  U.  Kay-Shuttleworth 
Civil  Lortl — Mr.  E.  Robertson 

Battenherg,  Prince  LouU  of — References    to 

in  Debate  on  Supply,  Sept  19,  1634,  kc. 
Contract* — Foreign    Firmjt — References  to, 

in  Debate  on  Supply,  Sept  19,  1617,  &c. 
Dockyards       • 
Devonport,  DUehargexfrom,  Qs.  Mr.  E.J. 

C.  Morton  ;  As.    Mr.   Woodall   SejU  15, 

1289  ;  Sept  21,  1786 
Dockyard  Portt     Regulation  Act,   1865, 

Copy  pres.  Sept  5,  200 
Uaulhowline  Crane,  Q.  Captain  Donelan ; 

A.  Sir  U.  Kay-Shuttleworth  Sept  5,  96 
Jsahoureri  Wagen  (see  that  sub- heading) 
Money-lending,  (^.  Vix,  k,  C.  Morton;  A. 

Mr.  E.  Robertson  Sept  7,  459 

Edinburgh,  Duke  of^-L'axe  of  Ahience,  Qs. 
Mr.    Kearley,    Mr.    A.    C.    Morton,    Mr. 


(References  to,   in    Debate  on  Supply, 
Sept  18,  1561) 

Examination    in    Seamanship,     Q.   Mr.  G. 

Bowles ;     A.    Sir     U.     Kay-Shuttleworth 

Sept  7,  466 
Expenditure  (see  sub-heading  Shipbuilding) 
Foreign  Navies,   Expenditure   on,    Q.    Mr, 

Hanbury ;  A.    Sir   U.    Kay-Shuttleworth 

Sept  8,  659 

[eont. 
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Gibraltar 

Coal  Stores,  Q.  Mr.  Arnold-Fortter  ;  A.  Sir 
U.  Kay-ShutUeworth  iSept  12,  946 

(References    to,    in  Debate   on    Supply, 
Sept  18, 1649,  &c) 
Greenwich  Age  Pensions,  Q.  Mr.  £.  J.   C. 

Morton ;  A.  Mr.  £.  Robertson  Sept  8,  655 
Labourers*    Wages  at    Detonport,    Q.   Mr. 

Kearlej ;    A.  Mr.  E.   Robertson  Sept  14, 

1159 
.  Malta — Defective  Guns,  Si'c, — References  to, 

in    Debate   on    Supply ,    Sept  .18,    1647, 

1548,  &c. 
Medway  Dredging — Essex  Fishing  Ground, 

i-c, — References  to,  in  Debate  on  Supply , 

Sept  19, 1637,  &c. 

Officers 

Battenherg,  Prince  Louis  of 

JSdinburghf  Duke  of  (see  under  those  sub- 
headings) 

Officers*  Leave,  Q.  Mr.  Knatchbull-Huges- 
sen  ;  A.  Sir  U.  Eaj-Shuttleworth  Sept  7, 
460 

Warrant  Officers'  Grievances — Reference 
to,  in  Debate  on  the  Appropriation  Dill, 
Sept  20,  1746 

Scotland — Loch  Broom  JViavigation,  Qs.  Mr. 
Weir,  Mr.  W.  Whitelaw  ;  As.  Sir  W.  Har- 
court.  Sir  U.  Kay-Shuttleworth  Sept  5,  111 

Shipbuilding 

Expenditure^  Q.  Mr.  P.  Williams ;  A.  Sir 
U.  Kay-Shuttleworth  Sept  15,  1287 

Foreign  Navies — Expenditure,  Q.  Mr.  Han- 
bury  ;  A.  Sir  fj.  Kay-Shuttleworth 
Sept  8,  669 

Ships,  U.M, 

"  Camperdourn,"  Q.  Mr.  Gourley  ;  A.  Sir 

U.  Kay-Shuttleworth  Sept  16,  1280 
**  Colossus,*'  Qs.  Mr.  Gourley,  Mr.G.  Bowles ; 
As.  Sir  U.  Kay-Shuttleworth  Sept   16, 
1279  ;  Q.  Mr.  G.  Bowles  ;  A.  Sir  U.  Kay- 
Shuttleworth  Sept  16,  1407 
^*  iMtona** — Accommodation,    Qs.    Colonel 
Lockwood.  Mr.  Tomlinson  ;  As.  Sir  U. 
Kay-Shuttleworth  Sept  18,  1473 
" Trafalgar*'  Paying  off, Q. Mr. G.  Bowles ; 
A.  Sir    U.    Kay-Shuttleworth   Sept  16, 
1407 
•*  Victoria,**  Loss  of— Court.  Martial^  ^jjr. 
Q.    Mr.    G.    Bowles;  A.  Sir  U.  Kay- 
Shuttleworth  Sept  12,  947 ;  Q.  Com- 
mander   Bethell;    A.    Sir    U.     Kay- 
Shuttleworth  Sept  18,  1482 
Return  pres.  Sept  18,  1676 

Q.   Mr.   Hanbury  ;  A.  Sir 
664 


Ships*  Afagazine^,  Q.   Mr.   Han 
U.  Kay-Shuttleworth  Sept  8, 


Navi/  Estimates,  1893-4 
£80,600— Eaucational  Services 
£59,300— Scientific  Services 

£172,000— Royal  Naval  Reserve;  Con.  in 
Com.,  and  Votes  agreed  to  Sept  18,  1539, 
1540,  1543  ;  llcport.  Sept  19,  1616 

£1,316,200 — Naval  Armaments  ;  Con.  in 
Com.,  and  Vote  agreed  to  Sept  18,  1546  ; 
Report,  Sept  19,  1616  ;  Division,  1634 

£3S0,00C— Vrorks,  Tuildings,  kc, 

Icont. 


Navy  Estimates^  2^3-4— cont. 

£160,100— Miscellaneous  Effective  Services  ; 
Con.  in  Com.,  and  Votes  agreed  to  Sept  18, 
1649. 1668  ;  Report,  Sept  19,  1634 

£231,000— Admiralty  Office;  Con.  in  Com. 
Sept  18, 1658  ;  Motion  to  reduce  by  £100 
(Mr.  Kearle^),  1662;  Division,  1566; 
Original  Question  put,  and  agreed  to ;  Re- 
port Sept  19,  1634 ;  Motion  to  reduce  by 
£700  (Mr.  A.  C.  Morton),  1636  ;  Question 
put,  1637  ;  Res.  agreed  to,  1640 

£768,700— Half-Pay,  Reserved  and  Retired 
Pay 

£956,400 — Naval  and  Marioe  Pensions, 
Gratuities,  and  Compassionate  Allowances 

£312,200— Civil  Pensions  a..d  Gratuities 

£60,300— Additional  Naval  Force  foi'  Aus- 
tralasian Waters;  Con.  in  Com.,  and 
Votes  agreed  to  Sept  18,  1565,  1666  ;  Re- 
port, S^t  19,  1640,  1643 

Navy  Estimates^  1893-4  [jS^^a^emew/]  • 
Copy  pres.  Sept  13,  1132 

Navy  Expenditure^  1891-2 
Con  in  Com.  Sept  15, 1400 
Res.  reported  Sept  16,  1468 
Tabulated  Statement  pres.  Sept  16, 1402 

Navy  {Loss  of  H.M.S.  "  Victoria  ") 
Return  pres.  Sept  18, 1676 

Naylor-Leylaxd,  Captain  H.  S7,  Col^ 
Chester 

Army  Estimates — Yeomanry,  961 

Supply 
Board  of  Agriculture,  926,  927,  928 
Factory  Inspectors,  347 
Friendly  Societies,  929 
Labour  Dei>artment,  717 

Newfoundland  Fishery  Questiofi 

Reference  to,  in   Debate  on  Supply,  Sept  7 
538 


New  Hebrides 

Land  Acquired  by  French  Trading  Com- 
panies, Q«.  Mr.  Hogan ;  As.  Sir  K.  Grey 
Sept  18,  1483  ;  Sept  21,  1788 

New     Peers    (see     under    Parliameniy 
Lords) 

New  South  Wales 

Parliamentary  Elections,  Q.  Sir  C.  Dilke  ; 
A.  Mr.  S.  Buxton  Sept  5,  96 

New  Zealand 

Newspaper  Postage,  Q.  Mr.  Hogan  ;  A.  Mr. 

A.  Morley  Sept  18,  1471 
Soldiers*  and  Sailors*  Graves,  Q.  Sir  J.  Gorst ; 

A.  Mr.  S.  Buxton  Sept  18,  1475 
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Nolan,  Colouel  J.  P.,  Galway^  N. 

Army— Davi(i80ii'8  Couplings,  1147 

Army  Estimates 
aothing,  1013 

Cordite  Patent,  &c.  877,  1022 
Military  Education,  1016 
Purchase  of  Horses,  983,  986 
Rations,  986,  993 
Volunteer  Forces,  978 

Business  of  the  House,  1297 
Cholera  Precautions,  463 
Evicted  Tenants— Lefn<*lAtion,  465 
Fertilisers  and    Feeding  StuflEs  Bill,  Lonls 

Amendts.  1261 
Pistols  Bill,  Con.  1260 

Supply  (Ireland) 

Belfast  Training  Ship,  1198 

Constabulary,  1314,  1316,  1317 

Land  Commission,  1240 

Land  Purchase  Act,  1212 

Local  Government  Boanl.  1231,  1282 

Lord  Lieutenant,  1446 

Public  Buildings,  117,  118,  125,   128,  141; 

Report,  353,  354 
Public  Education,  1361, 1363 
Public  Works,  1235 
Railways,  147 

Roman  Catholic  Marriages,  1237 
Swine  Fever  Bill,  764,  769 

Norfolk,  Duke  of 
Government  of  Ireland  Bill,  2R.  59 

Norman^  Sir  H.y  and  the   Viceroyalty 

of  India 

Q.  Sir  J.  Fergusson  ;    A.   Sir  W.   Harcourt 
Stpt^X,  1791 

North  BROOK,  Earl  of 

Government  of  Ireland  Bill,  2R.  448,  451 

Norton,  Captaia  C.  W.,  Newinffton,  W. 

London  (Equalisation  of   Rates)   Bill,   484 

Hotioe  of  Accidents  Bill 

<■.  Withdrawn  Sept  7,  560 


NrssEV,  Mr.  T.  W.,  Pontefract 

V^9\  Miners'  Strike  Disturbances,  952,  1290, 
1689,  1729 


O'Briex,  Mr.  P.  J.,  Tipperary,  N. 

Irish  Labourers'  Cottages,  1271 


O'Connor,  Mr.  A.,  Donegal^  E, 

Ireland — County    Cess    Collectors  and    Dis- 
trained Proi)ertv,  1141 
Supply — Woods  and   Forests  Cv"!mmi8s:oners, 
1U48 


O'Connor,  Mr.  J.,  Wlcklow,   JV. 

Irish  Farmer,  Charge  against,  17K0 
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O'Connor,  Mr.  T.  P.,  Liverpool^  Scot^ 

land 

Employers'  Liability  Bill,  464 

Supply 
Civil  Service  Examinations,  798 
House  of  Commons  Offices,  36*< 
House  of  Lords  Offices,   174,  175,  179,  353  ; 
Report,  550,  557 

O'Keeffe,  Mr.  F.  A.,  Limerick 

Ireland 
Army    Contracts — Employment    of  Local 
.    Men,  1469 
Limrrick— William  Street  Telegraph  Office, 

95 
Waterford  and  Limerick  Railway,  465 

Onslow,  Earl  of 
Australia,  South,  Governorship  of,  361 

Open-Air    Meetings    and    Street    Ob' 

struction 
Q.  Mr.  Maciionald;  A.  Mr.   Asquith  Sept  15, 
1279 

Palace      of     Westminster     (see     under 
Parliament) 

Pamirs 

Russian  Adranee* — References  to,  in  Debate 
on  the  Appropriation  Bitt,  Sept  20,  1734, 
1740 

larliantfnt 

LORDS— 

Business  of  the  House 

Adjournment,  Motion  for  (Earl  of  Kimberley) 

Sept  11,822 
Standing  Order  39,  Con.  and   dispenscl  with 

Sept  11,  817  ;  Sept  19,  1578  ;  Sept  22,  1894 

Committees 

Chairman  —  Appttlntmettt  of  thr  Earl  of 
Klmherley  In  the  Ah»ente  of  Earl  Morleij 
Sept  19,  1577 

House  of  Lords  Offices 

Vittefor,  Sept  5,  156  ;  Sept  6,  356  ;  Sept  7,  556 

New  Peer 

Sep*  5 — Hamilton-Gorilon,  Sir  Arthur, 
commonly  called  the  Hon.  Sir 
A.  Hamilton -Gordon,  G.C.M.G., 
created  Baron  Stanmore  of  Great 
Stanmore  in  the  County  of  Mid- 
dlesex 

Representative  Peer  for  Ireland 

Earl  of  Portarllngton^Jt  Claim  to  Vote 
EntahlUlied  Sept  22,  1895 

Sat  First 

Sept    5 — Earl  Granville,  after  the  death 

of  his  father 
Sejtt    7 — Marquess  of  Normanby,  after  the 

death  of  his  father 
Sept  15 — L  ml  Sackville,  aft jr  the  dcAth 

of  his  brother 
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PARLIAJfENT-'Cont, 

Speaker 

Lirrd  Xenshfftan  Choften  Spealier  in  the  Alh 
stHce  of  the  Litrd  Ch^ineetlar  Sefit  11 

COMMONS— 

Business    of  the    House    and    Public 

Business 

Sept    7— Statement,  Sir  W.  Harcourt — Qs. 
Mr.  Hanbury,  Mr.  Goschen,  Sir 
C.  Dilke,  Mr.  Weir,  Mr.  An- 
struther,  Mr.  G.  Bowles,  Mr.  T. 
H.  Boltoiif  Mr.  J.  Stuart,  Colonel 
Lockwood,    yit.    Darling,   Dr. 
Farquharson,  Mr.  A.  C.  Morton, 
Mr.  Tomlinson,  Sir  A.  Rollit, 
Mr.   Heneage,    Sir  H.  Roscoe, 
Mr.  Naoroji,  Mr.  Howell,  Sir  R. 
Temple,   Mr.  J.   More,    Mr.  J. 
Chamberlain,  Mr.  Sexton,  Mr. 
P.  WUliams,  Sir  M.  H.  Beach, 
Captain    Norton,    Mr.    R.    Q. 
Webster  ;  As.  Sir  W.  Harcourt, 
Sir    J.    T.     Hibbert,     Sir    G. 
Trevelyan,  472,  476,  479,  483 
Sept   8— Q.  Mr.  R.  G.  Webster ;  A.  Mr. 
Marjoribanks,  752 
Saturday  Sittings,  Q.  Mr.  A.  J. 
Balfour;  A.   Sir  W.  Jdaroourt, 
670 
Sept   9— Q.  Mr.  R.  G.  Webster  ;  A.  Sir  W. 
Harcourt,  816 
Science    and    Art    Departments 
Vote,  Q.  Sir  R.  Temple  ;  A.  Mr. 
Acland,  765 
Sept  14— Qs.  Mr.  Talbot,  Mr.  Tomlinson, 
Mr.  J.  Lowther,  Mr.  Bartley, 
Sir  A.  Rollit;    As.  Sir  W.  Har- 
court, 1155 

Saturday  Sittings,    Qs.    Sir    R. 
Temple,  Mr.  T.  W.  Russell ;  As. 
Sir  W.  Harcourt,  1152 
Pr irate  3Iembers'  BilU,  Qs.  Mr. 
S.  T.  Evans,  Mr.  Field  ;  As.  Mr. 
Si)eaker,      Mr.     Marjoribanks, 
1264 
Sept  lo^Prirate  Members'  Bills,  Q.  Sir  R. 
Temple ;    A.  Sir  W.  Harcourt, 
1293 
Statement,    Sir    W.    Harcourt; 
Qs.  Mr.  A.  J.   Balfour,  Colonel 
Nolan  ;   As.   Sir  W.  Harcourt, 
1295 
Saturday  Sittings,  Res.  Sir  W. 
Harcourt,  1297 
Seyt  18— Q.  Sir  J.  Gerst ;    A.  Sir  W.  Har- 
court, 1483 


Parliamentary  Debates 

References  to,  in  Debate  on  Supply,  Sept  12, 
1045,  &c. 

Parliamenfart/  Papers 

Sessional  l^apers — Annual  Index^  Q.  Mr. 
Tomlinson  ;  A.  Sir  J.  T.  Hibbert  Sipt  16, 
1277 

Rules  and  Order  of  Debate  {see  under 
Speaker,  The) 


PARLIAMENT^iSQTit, 

Speaker^  Mr,^  Indisposition  of 

Mr.  Mellor  took  the  Chair  as  Deputy  Speaker 
Sept^ 

Sittings  and  Adjournments  of  the  House 

Adjournment  of  the  House  till  Thursday 
Nov  2,  Sept  21 

Saturday  Sittings,  Q.  Mr.  A.  J.   Balfour; 
A.  Sir  W.  Harcourt  Sept  8,  670  ;   Qs.  Sip 
R.  Temple,  Mr.  T.  W.  Russell ;   As.  Sir 
W.  Harcourt  Sept  14, 1152 
Res.  (Sir  W.  Harcourt)  Sept  15,  1297 

Winter  Sittings,  Res.  (Sir  W.  Harcourt) 
Sept  21, 1793 

PALACE  OF  WESTMINSTER 

House  of  Commons  Offices,  Vote  for,  Sept  5, 
18  ;  Sept  6,  357 

House  of  Lords  Offices,  Vote  for.  Sept  5, 156  : 
Sept  6,  356  ;  Sept  7,  665 

Suspicious  Death  of  O'  House  of  Commons 
Cleaner,  Q.  Mr.  Lees  Knowles ;  A.  Mr. 
H.  H.  Fowler  Sept  7,  471 ;  Qs.  Mr.  Lees 
Knowles,  Mr.  G.  Bowles;  As.  Sir  W. 
Foster  Sept  8,  669  ;  Q.  Mr.  A.  Chamber- 
lain ;  A.  Sir  W.  Foster  Sept  9,  755 

Vit'toria  Tmoer,  Union  Jack  on,  Q.  Mr, 
Amold-Ferster ;  A.  Mr.  Shaw  Lcferre 
Sept  12,  946 

Westminster  Hall,  Q.  Mr.  A.  C.  Morton  ;  A. 
Mr.  Shaw  Lefevre  Sept  21,  1782 

Parliamentary  Election,  1892 
Return  pres.  Sept  20,  1775 

Parliamentary  Elections 
Polling  Districts  (^Lancashire),  Copy  pres. 
Sept  18,  1576 

Paul,  Mr.  H.  W.,  Edinburgh^  S. 

Bcchuanaland  Railway,  1286 
Hurlbert,  Mr.  1481 
India — Trial  by  Jury  in  Bengal,  653 
Mashonaland  Affairs,  1745,  1789 

Scotland 
Edinburgh  Museum,  1476 
Fatal  Accidents,  665 
General  Register  of  Sasines,  942,  1783 

Supply 
House  of  Lords  Offices,  559 
Labour  Commission,  1440 
Law  Charges  and  Courts  of  Law,  1393 
Royal  Geographical  Society,  1415 
Secretary  for  Scothind,  1075, 1076 
South  Africa,  1600 


Paultox,  Mr.  J.  M.,  Durham^  Bishop 

Auckland 

Salonica,  Reporteil  Outrages  near,  953 
South  Hetton,  Sanitary  Condition  of,  1786 

Peel,  Right  Hon.  A.  W.  {see  Speaker 
The) 
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Peers 

New  Peer* — RepresentiUive  Peers  for  Ire- 
land  and  Scotland  (see  under  Parliament) 

Petitions 

Committee  (see  under  Parliament) 
Eitahlished  Chureh  ( Walet)  BUI 
Government  qf  Ireland  BUI,  ^c.   (see  under 
those  titles) 

PiERPOiNT,  Mr.  R.,  Warrington 

Vaccination — Lunatics,  1584 


Pilotage 

Copy  pres.  Sept  6,  200 

Pistols  BiU 

c.  Read  2°  Sept  8,  752 

Con.  in  Com. ;  Reported  Sept  12,  1051 

As     amended,     Con.;     Debate     adjourned 

Sept  14,  1255 
Withdrawn  Sept  15,  1400 

Pistols  Bill 

Q.    Mr.    Hopvrood ;    A.   Sir    W.    Harcourt 
Sept  14,  1158 

PLAYFAIR,  Lord  (Lord  Id  Waiting) 
Government  of  Ireland  Bill,  2R.  225 
Shop  Hours  Act  (1892)  Amendment  (No.  2) 
Bill,  2R.  562 

Police  (see  under  Law  and  Justice  and 
Police) 

Police  {Metropolis) 

Copy  pres.  Sept  15, 14()0 

(For  Questions  see  under  Mttropolia) 

Polling  Districts  {Laiicashire) 
Copy  pres.  Sept  18,  157« 

Poor  Law  (see  under  Local  Government 
Board) 

POST  OFFICE  (ENOLAHD  &  WALES) 

Postmaster  General — Mr.  ARNOLD  MORLET 

American  Mails,  Conveyance  of,  Jf'c,  Qs. 
Captain  Donelan,  Mr.  Sweetman  ;  As.  Mr. 
A.  Morley  Sept  5,  97 ;  Qs.  Captain  Donelan, 
Mr.  Macartney,  Sir  A.  Rullit,  Mr.  Sexton  ; 
As.  Mr.  A.  Morley  Sept  7,468;  Qfi.  Mr. 
Field,  Mr.  Sexton,  Mr.  Dane,  Sir  T. 
Esmonde  ;  As.  Mr.  A.  KotieySept  14, 1142  ; 
Q.  Mr.  Macartney ;  A.  Mr.  A.  Morley 
Sept  14,  1145  ;  Q.  Sir  F.  Evans  ;  A.  Mr.  A. 
Morley  iS^;;^  14,  1150. 
(References  to,  in  Com.  of  Supply j 
Sept  16,  1450,  &c.) 

Annual  Report,  Postmaster  GeneraVs,  Q.  Mr. 

H.  Heaton ;  A.  Mr.  A.  Morley  Sept  5,  96 
AuMralinn  Colonics — Xewspaper  Postage,  Q. 

Mr.   Uogan  ;    A.  Mr.  A.  Morley  Sept  18, 

1471 
Auxdiury  Ltftfer  Carriers,  Q.  Mr,  Butcher  ; 

A.  Mr.  A.  Morley  Stpt  15,  1289 

loontn 


POST    OFFICE  iENOLAND  «f  WALES) 

— cont. 

Blaekpool^-Theft  of  a  Postal  Order,  Q,  Mr. 
G.  Bowles;  A.  Mr.  A.  Morley  Sept  11, 
823 

Bristol — Promotions,  Q.  Mr.  Macdonald  ;  A. 

Mr.  A.  Morley  Sept  18, 1470 
Carnarvonshire,  South^^Postal  Acconimoda" 

turn,  Q.  Mr.  B.  Roberts ;  A.  Mr.  A.  Morley 

Sept  5, 98 

Casks  for  Carrying  Mails,  Q.  Mr.  Macdona ; 
A.  Sir  W.  Harcourt  Sept  22,  1896 

Clay  don's,  Mr^  Salary,  Q.  Mr.  Macdonald  ; 
A.  Mr.  A.  Morley  Sept  15,  1278 

General  Post  Office,  Construction  of  Q.  Mr. 
Saunders;  A.  Mr.  A.  Morley  Sept  16, 
1406 

Ireland  (see  under  that  title) 

Leeds  New  Post  Office  Buddings,  Q.  Mr. 
Jackson  ;  A.  Mr.  Shaw  licfevre  Sept  21, 
1787 

Mail  Cart  «%rrMT0 —References  to,  in  Debate 
on  Supply,  Sept  19, 1706, 1708 

Mail  Service,  Payments  for,  Q.  Mr.  P. 
Smith  ;  A.  Mr.  A.  Morley  Sept  7,  459 

Packet  Service,  Vote  for,  Con.  in  Com. 
Sept  18,  1566 

Post  Office  Revenue  Vote  Sept  16,  1450; 
Sept  18,  1566 ;  Report,  Sept  19,  1668 

Reforms  and  Improvements,  Mr,  H,  Heaton' s 
List  qf,  Sept  19,  1704 

Savings  Bank  Deposits  in  Ir^eland  (see  under 
title  Ireland— Pd^  Office) 

Soldiers  and  Sailors,  Di*charged,  Employ' 
went  for,  Q.  Sir  J.  Fergusson  ;  A.  Mr.  A. 
Morley  Sept  7,  457 
(References    to,    in    Debate    on    Supply, 
Sept  19,  1654,  &c.) 

Telegraphs,  Vote  for,  Con.  in  Com.  Sept  18, 
1566  ;  Report,  Sept  19,  1643 

Telephones — National  Telephone  Company, 
Qs.  Captain  Bagot,  Mr.  Saunders,  Sir  J 
Fergusson,  Mr.  J.  Stuart,  Mr.  Tomlinton 
Mr.  G.  Bowles,  Mr.  A.  C.  Morton,  Mr 
Hozier  ;  As.  Mr.  A.  Morley  tiept  S,  659  ;  Q 
Sir  R.  Temple  ;  A.  Mr.  A.  Morley  Sept  11, 
824 

Powell,  Sir  F.  S.,  Wigan 
Supply 
British  Museum,  1413 
Charity  Commissioners,  777 
Factory  Inspectors,  &c.  327 
Irish  Public  Education,  1361,  1362 
Science  and  Art  Department,  1411 
Universities  and  Colleges,  1420,  1421,  1422, 
1423,  1429 

POWERSCOURT,    VisCOUOt 

Government  of  Ireland  Bill,  2R.  54 


Price,  Mr.  R.  J.,  Norfolk^  E, 

Drawback  on  British  Cigars,  945 

Prisons  (see  under  Law  and  Justice  and 
Police) 

4  F  2 
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Prisons  (Ireland) 

Copy  pres.  Sept  18, 1576 

(For  questions  see  under  Ireland) 

Private  Members^  Bills 

Q.  Mr.  S.  T.  Evans ;  A.  Mr.  Speaker  Sept  14, 
1264  ;  Q.  Sir  R.  Temple  ;  A.  Sir  W.  Har- 
court  Sept  15,  1294 

Privy  Council 

Vetefor,  Sept  8,  706  ;  Sept  9,  809 

Provand,  Mr.  A.  D,,  Glasgow^  Black" 

friars 

National  Telephone  Companies,  662 
Supply— Foreign  Office,  606 

Fnblio  Authorities  Protection  Bill 

e.  Head  2^^ept  11,  935 

Con.  in  Com. ;   Reported  Sept  14, 1260 
As  amended.  Con.;  Reported  ;  Read  3*,  and 
passed  Sept  15,  1899 
I,  Returned  from    the     Commons   agreed    to 
Sept  19,  1678 
Commons  Amendts.  to  be  printed  Sept  22, 
1894 

Public   Healtli    (London)    Act,   1891, 
Amendment  Bill 

I,  Read   2*,  and  com.  to  Com.  of    the  Whole 
House  Sept  6,  201 
Com. ;  Standing  Com.  negatived  Sept  7,  452 
Read  3%  and  i>a8sed  Sept  8,  649 
Royal  Assent  Sept  12,  937 

Public  Health  Reports 

Q.   Mr.  J.  Collings;  A.  Mr.  H.  H.   Fowler 
Sept  8,  663 

Public  Petitions 

Committee  (see  under  Parliantrnt') 
Iktahlished  Church  iWales)  Bill 
Gocernment  of  Ireland  JiUl,  ^'c,  (see  under 
those  titles) 

Public  Records  (Ireland) 
Copy  pres.  Sept  13,  1132 

Public  Works  Loan  CommissioiiCrs 
Vote  for,  Sept  12,  1043 

Public  Works  Loans  (Ko.  2)  Bill 

U  Royal  Assent  Sept  12,  937 

Quarantine 

References  to,  in  Debate  on  Supply,  S.pt  8, 
714,  kc. 

Quaranti?ie  against  Great  Britain 
Q  Mr.  I^ler     A.  Sir  E.  Grey  Srpt  21,  1787 

Quarries,  Departmental  Committee  on 
Q.  Mr.  Ainsworth ;  A.   Mr.  Asquith  Sept  15, 
1278 


Queen's  Buckhounds 
Qs.  Mr.  A.  C.  Morton,  Mr.  Darling,  Mr.  G. 
Bowles  ;  As.  Sir  W.  Harcourt  Sept  7,  461 

Queen^s  College,  Cork 
Copy  pres.  Sept  5, 199 

Queen^s  Messenger  Train  and  the  Duke 

of  Fife 
Q.  Mr.  A.  C.   Morton  ;  A.  Sir  W.  Harcourt 
Sept  18,  1477 

Queensland  (Immigration) 

Return  pres.  Sept  12,  1056 

Rags,  Importation  of  (see  under  Local 
Government  Board —  Cholera ) 

Railway  Rates  and  Charges 
Scotch,  Q.   Mr.  Anstruther;    A.  Mr.    Shaw 

Lefevre  Sept  8,  653 
Staffordshire,  Q.  Mr.  J.  More  ;  A.  Mr.  Mun- 

della  Sept  12,  942 

Railways 

Aherdare  Junction  Station,  Q.Mr.  A.  Thomas ; 

A.  Mr.  Mundella  Sept  7,  457 
American  Mail»^ Special  Train  Serrice  (see 

uniler  title  PoH  Office) 
Tilbury  Level   CroMting,   Qs.    Major  Rasch, 

Colonel    Lockwood;    As.    Mr.    Mundella 

Sept  11,  822 

Railway  Commission 
References  to,  in  Debate  on  Supply,  Sept  15, 
1364,  &c. 

Rasch,  Major  F.  C,  Essex,  S.E. 

Army  Estimates 
Aldershot  Command,  9 12 
Cordite,  &c.,  852 
Militia,  919 

Militia  Officers  and    the    Recruiting    Staff, 

825 
Navy  Estimates — Essex  Fishing  Ground  and 

the  Admiralty  Lighters,  1637 
Reformatory  School  Boys — Enlistment  of  G. 

Kine,  1593 
Supply— Tilbury  Level  Crossing,  746 
Tilbury  Level  Crossing,  822 
Volunteer    Decorations    Through  the  'Post, 

461 

Record  Office 

Vote  for,  Con.  in  .Com.,  Sept  9,  808 ;  Report 
Sept  11,930 

Reformatory  and  Industrial  Schools 
Boy  Enlist ment— Caw  of  George  Kine,  Qs. 
Mr.   Cremer ;    As.   Mr.  Asquith   Stpt   12, 
957 ;   Qs.  Mr.  Cremer,  Major  Rasch  ;  As. 
Mr.  Asquith  Sept  19,  1592 
Vote  for,  Con.  in  Com.  Sept  15,  1393 
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Beformatory  Schools  Bill 

e.  Reatl  2"»  Sept  7,  660 

Ck)n.  in  Com. ;  Reported  ;  Read  3%  and  passed 
Srpt  8,  752 
/.  Returufti  from  the  Commons  Srpt  12,  937 

Royal  Assent  :^pt  22,  18 Jo 

Registrar   GeneraVs  Office 

Vote  for,  Sept  12,  1043 

Begistration    of  Electors  Amendment 
BiU 

c.  Withdrawn  St-pt  18,  1575 

Begistration     of    Voters     (Scotland) 
Amendment   Bill 

/•.  Withdrawn  Sept  18,  1575 

Representative  Peers  {see  under  Parlia- 
ment— Lords) 

RlBBLESDALE,    Lord 
Fertilisers  and  Feeding  StuflEs  Bill,  2R.  562 
Government  of  Ireland  Bill,  2R.  73,  80 

Rio  de  Janeiro  (see  under  Brazil) 

Riots  a  fid  Disturbances — Compensation 

Q.  Mr.  H.  J.  Wilson  ;  A.  Mr.  Asquith  Sept  8, 
670 

RiPON,  Bishop  of 
Government  of  Ireland  Bill,  2R.  609 

RIPON,   Marquess  of    (Secretary   of 
State  for  the  Colonies) 
Australia,  South,  Governorship  of.  361 
Government  of  Ireland   Bill,   2R.   292,  295, 
297,  299 

Roberts,   Mr.   J.  B.,    Carnarvonshire^ 
Eijion 
Post  Office  Accommodation  in  South  Cai^ 

narvonshire,  98 
Supply  —  Universities  and    Colleges,    1427, 
H28 


ROBERTSON,  Mr.  E.  (Civil  Lord  of 

the  Admiralty),  Dundee 
Dockyards 

Labourers*  Wages  at  Devonport,  1159 

Money- Lending,  469 
Greenwich  Age  Pensions,  656 
Navy  Estimates 

Medway  Dredging,  1639 

Naval  Armaments,  1547 

Pensions — ^Insurance  Fund,  &c.  1642 

Boyal  Naval  Reserve,  1545,  1549 

Works,  Buildings,  &c.  1560,  1657 

RoBT,    Mr.   H.   J,,   Lancashire^   S.E., 

Eceles 

Nayy  Estimates— Work«,  Buildings,  ace  1649, 
1650, 1561 


RoLLiT,  Sir  A.  K.,  Islington^  S. 

American  Mail  Service,  468 

Business  of  the  House,  477,  482 

Companies  (Winding-up)  Acts,  947 

Merchant  Shipping  Bill,  1156 

Navy  Estimates — Pensions,  &c.  1641,  1642 

Sale  of  Goods  Bill,  Com.  1262 

Supply 

Baltimore  Railway,  354,  356 

Bankruptcy,  815 

Diplomatic  and  Consular  Services,  1497 

Factory  Inspectors,  340 

Foreign  Office.  499 

Friendly  Societies  Registry,  807 

Miscellaneous  Legal  Expenses,  1364 

Police,  1391 

Post  Office,  1463 

Queenstown  Mail  Route,  1453 

Scotch  Fishery  Board,  1099 

Telephone  Question,  &c.  1656,  1657.  1658 

Trade  Marks,  742 

Universities  and  Colleges,  1425,  1429 

RoscoE,  Sir  H.  E.,  Manchester^  S. 

Isolation  Hospitals  Bill,  477 

Supply — Local  Government  Board— Cholera, 

1031 
Westminster,  Sanitary  Condition  of,  954 

ROSEBERY,  Earl   of    (Secretary  of 

State  for  Foreign  Affairs) 
Government  of  Ireland   Bill,  2B.  880,  396, 
428,  676 

Round,  Mr.  J.,  Essex,  N,E,,  Harwich 

Cholera  Precautions,  1163 

Rowlands,  Mr,  J.,  Finsbury^  E. 

Supply— Factory  Inspectors,  337 

Royal       Buckhounds      (see       Queen^s 
Buckhounds) 

Royal  Mines  (see  under  Mines) 

Royal     ^iger     Company    (see    under 
Africa) 

Royal  University  of  Ireland 
Paper  pres.  Sept  12,   1066 ;   Ordered  to  be 
printed  Sept  13, 1132 

RUSSELL,  Mr.  G.  W.  E.  (Under  Secre- 
tary of  State  for  Lidia),  Beds,  N, 
India 
Behar  Cadastral  Survey,  99,  667 
Bengal— Trial  by  Jury,  663 
Civil  Service,  Uncovenanted,  1791 
Floods  of  the  Indus  and  North  Western 

Railway,  1149 
Hindu-Mussulman  Riots,  92 
Inoculation  Experiments,  €60 
Medical  Officers*  Inspection,  1474 
New  Rifle,  1785 

Police— Natives   and  Recruitment  Bnles, 
1408 
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Russell,  Mr.  G.  W.  E,— tfo«/. 

Revenue  Accounts ;  Order  for  Com.  17BB, 
1834, 1837, 1838, 1889  ;  Statement,  1846  ; 
Com.  1892 
Madras  and  Bombaj  Armies  Bill,   2R.  749, 

761 ;  Com.  981,  982,  935, 1053 


EussELL,  Mr.  T.  W.,  Tyrone^  S. 
China— Dr.  Greig's  Claim,  1151 
Evicted  Tenants^ill  and  the  Land  Purchase 

Act,  115 
Expiring  Laws  Continuance  Bill,  Com.  1586 

Ireland 
Magistrates^Appointments,  1294 
Magistrates— Licensed  Victuallers,  1479 
Portadown  Post  Office,  1188 
Post  Office  Savings  Bank  Deposits,  667, 

1188,1139 
Sunday  Closing  Legislation,  113 

Pistols  Bill,  Con.  1259 

Public  Authorities  Protection  Bill,  2R.  936  ; 
Com.  1260 


Supply 
Ho 


ouse  of  Commons  Offices,  188;  Report, 
358 
House  of  Lords  Offices,  353 

Ireland,  808,  1152 

Chapel  Royal,  1166,  1157 

Chief  Secretary's  Offices,  1158, 1161, 1163, 

1164,   1165,   1166,   1168.   1170,    1178, 

1181, 1200,  1204,  1210,  1216 
Constabulary,  1314,  1316,  1317 
County  Court  Officers,  1252,  1306,  1308, 

1310,  1318 
Land  Commission,  1238, 1248,  1260 
Land  Purchase,  198 
Poor  Law— Pauper  Lunatics,  &c.  1218, 

1219,  1225,  1226,  1232 
Public  Education,  1353, 1354,  1355,1367, 

1359 
Public  Works  and  Buildings,  117,  120, 

122.  124,  128,  129,  132,  134,   136,  l37, 

138,  139,  144, 146  ;  Report,  353,  354 
Public  Works  Office,  1233 
Quecn*8  College,  1364 
Railways,     147,     150,     151,    152,    153; 

Report,  355 


RUSSELL,  Sir  C.  (Attorney  General), 
Hackney,  S. 
Judges*  Allowances,  1597 
Sale  of  Goods  Bill,  Com.  1261,  1263 

Supply 
Law  Officers,  1108,  1110 
Miscellaneous  Legal  Expenses,  1371 

BUSSIA 

Immigrants,  Q.  Mr.  Macdona  ;  A.  Mr.  H.  H. 

Fowler  Sept  15,  1287 
Pamirs — Jlussian  Advances — References  to, 

in    Debate    on  the   Appropriation  BUI, 

5^5^20,1734,1740 

St,  Katherine*8  Hospital 
Qs.   Mr.    Cremer,    Mr.     Brunner,     Mr.     C. 
WiUiams ;    As.  Mr.  T.  E.  Ellis  Sept  15, 
1280 


Sale  of  Ooodi  Bill 

e.  Con.  in  Com.  on  Re-com.,  R.P.  Sept  12,  1056  ; 
Con.  in  Com. ;  Reported  Sept  14,  1261 
Re-oom.  in  respect  of  yew  CU ;  Con. ;  Read  8% 
and  passed  Sept  15, 1399 
I,  Returned   from    the    Commons,    agreed  to 
Sept  19, 1578 
Commons  Amendts  to  be  printed   Sept  22, 
1894 

Salfard  and  the  Manchester  Ship  Canal 
(see  title  Manchester  Ship  Canal) 

Salisburt,  Bishop  of 
Science  Examinations,  561,  562 

Salisbury,  Marquess  of 

Government  of  Ireland  Bill,  2R.  8, 10, 14,80, 
270,  295,  297,  395,  622,  649 

Saloxica  {see  under  Turkey) 

Salvation  Army  Shelters 
Small-pox   f*,   Q.    Mr.    Benn ;    A.    Sir    W. 
Foster  Sept  12,  947 

Sandhurst,  Lord 

Government  of  Ireland  Bill,  2R.  445,  446 
Windsor  Cavalry  Barracks,  820,  821 

Saunders,  Mr.   W.,  Newington^   JVaU 

worth 

General  Post  Office,  Construction  of,  1406 

Savings  Banks 
Cardiff,  Q.  Mr.  Howell ;  A.  Sir  W.  Harcourt 
Sept  19,  1685 

Savings  Banks  and  Friendly  Societies 
Deficiency 

Vote  for.  Con.  in  Com.  Sept  16,  1430 

Savings  Banks  Bill 

e.  Con.  in  Com. ;  Reported  Sept  15, 1399 
As    amended.  Con.;  Read    3®,    and    passed 
Sept  18,  1575 
I.  Read  1"  Sept  19,  1578 

Schwann,  Mr.  C.  E.,   Manchester^  N. 

Ceylon— New  Tax  in  Jaffra,  1781 
Colombo  Water  Supply,  1591 
East  India  Revenue  Accounts— Onler  for  Com  • 
1824 

ScoBLE,  Sir  A.  R.,  Hackney^,  Cmiral 
East  India  Revenue  Accounts,  Older  for  Com, 
1817  - 

Science  and  Art  Department 

Civil  Service  Appointments  (setfjuider  Civil 

Service) 
Science  Examinations,  Qs.,  and  Obs.  Bishop  of 

Salisbury,  Earl  of  Kimberley  Sept  8,  561 
Vote  for,  Con.  in  Com.  Sept  16, 1409 
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Scientific  Investigations^  SfC, 
Vote/or^  Con,  in  Com.  Sejk  16,  1414 

SCOTLAND 

Secretary  for— Sir  G.  O.  Tebvblyan 
Lord  Advocate — Mr.  J.  B.  Balfoub 
Solicitor  Gencral^Mr.  Alezakdeb  Abhbb 

Barry  Links— Tay   Yachting  Accident^  Q. 

Mr.    W.    Whitelaw;    A.    Mr.    Campbell- 
Ban  ncrman  Sept  12,  959 
Board  of  Supervuwn,  Q.  Mr.  Beith  ;  A.  Sir 
G.  Trevelyan  Sept  15, 1268 

Vote/or,  Con.  in  Com.  Sept  13, 1101 
Coal  Miners'  Chech^WeigherSf  Q.  Mr.  Wason ; 

A.  Mr.  J.  B.  Balfour  Sept  14, 1140  ;  Q.  Mr. 

D.   Crawford ;    A.   Mr.  Asquith  Sept   19, 

1595 
Crofter     Cnlonijtation   \in    Canada,   Q.   Mr. 

Loder ;  A.  Sir  G.  Trevelyan  Sept  16,  1407 
Crofter    Commission,    Vote  for.  Con,  in  Com. 

Sept  15,  1395 

Beer  Forest  CammiMsion 

Mr.  Gordon,  Qs.  Mr.  Weir,  Mr.  Dalziel,  Mr. 
W.  Whitelaw;  As.  Sir  G.  Trevelyan 
Sept  5,  110  ;  Qs.  Mr.  Dalziel,  Mr.  Weir, 
Sir  H.  Maxwell,  Mr.  A.  C.  Morton  ;  As. 
Sir  G.  Trevelyan  Sept  8,  664 

Thurso,  Sitting  at,  Q.  Mr.  Weir  ;  A.  Sip  G. 
Trevelyan  Sept  8,  661 

(References  to,in  Debate  on  Supply, Sept  13. 
1057,  &c. ;  Sept  16,  1436) 

Biphtheria  in  the  Island  of  Letcis,  Q.  Mr, 
Weir  ;  A.  Sir  G.  Trevelyan  Sept  8,  651 

Edinburgh  Museum,  Q.  Mr.  Paul;  A.  Mr. 
Acland  Si^kt  18,  1476 

Education 

Aberdeen  Unirerjtity — Chair  of  Literature, 
Q.  Mr.  Benson;  A.  Sir  G.  Trevelyan 
Sept  12,  945 

School  makers*  Houses,  Q.,  Mr.  "W.  White- 
law  ;  A.  Sir  G.  Trevelyan  Sept  14,  1146 

Secondary  Educition  Grant,  Qs.  Mr.  D. 
Crawford,  Mr.  Hozier ;  As.  Sir  G. 
Trevelyan  Sept  19,  1596 

Fatal  Accidents,  Qs.  Mr.  Paul,  Mr.  Hcneage ; 
As.  Sir  W.  Harcourt  Sept  8,  665 

Fisheries 

Fishery  Board — Mr.  Esslentont — (Refer- 
ences to,  in  Debate  on  Supply,  Sept  13, 
1083,  &c.) 

Fishery  Board,  Vote  for.  Con.  in  Com. 
Sept  13,  1078 

Sea  Fisheries  Select  Committee  (see  that 
title) 

(References  to,  in  Debate  on  Supply, 
Sept  13,  1060,  &c.) 

General  Begistry  of  Sa^ne4,  Q.  Mr.  Paul ; 
A.  Sir  G.  Trevelyan  Sept  12,  942  ;  Qs.  Mr. 
R.  Wallace,  Mr.  Paul ;  As.  Mr.  J.  B.  Bal- 
four Sept  21,  1782 

Hawick  Sheriff  Court,  Q.  Mr.  T.  Shaw  ; 
A.  Mr.  J.  B.  Balfour  Sept  11,  826 

Highlands  and  Islands  Commission — Refer- 
ences to,  in  Debate  on  Supply,  Sept  16, 
1438,  &c. 

Highlands  and  Islands  (^Public  Works  and 
Communications),  Vote  for,  Con. in  Com. 
Sept  16, 1444 

L^w  Charges  and  Courts  of  Law,  Vote  for^ 
Con.  in  Com.  Sept  15,  1898 

[eont. 


SCOTLANB'-^Qont. 

Law  Officers — References  to,  in  Debate  on 
Supply,  Sept  13,  1103,  &c. 

Loch  Broom,  Navigation  of,  Qs.  Mr.  Weir, 
Mr.  W.  Whitelaw ;  As.  Sir  W.  Harcourt, 
Sir  U.  Kay-Shuttleworth  Sept  5,  111 

Lunacy  Commission,  Vote  for.  Con.  in  Com. 
Sept  13, 1101 

Mitchell,  Abraham,  Case  of,  Qs.  Captain 
Sinclair,  Mr.  Hozier ;  As.  Sir  G.  Trevelyan 
Sept  12,  948  ;  Q.  Captain  Sinclair ;  A.  Sir 
G.  Trevelyan  Sept  19,  1594 ;  Q.  Captain 
Sinclair;  A.  Mr.  J.  B.  Balfour  Sept  21, 1784 

National  Gallery,  Vote  for.  Con.  in  Com. 
Sept  16,  1429 

Parish  Councils  Bill,  Qs.  Dr.  Farquharson  ; 
As.  Sir.  G.  Trevelyan  Sept  7,  476,  483 

Perth,  Cess  Incidence  in,  Q.  Mr.  Whitelaw  ; 
A.  Mr.  J.  B.  Balfour  Sept  14, 1146 

Prisons,  Vote  for.  Con.  in  Com.  Sept  15, 
1.396 

Public  Servants  as  Waiters-^^eferenceB  to, 
in  Debate  on  Supply,  Sept  18,  1071,  &c 

Queen's  Messenger  Train  a  fid  the  Buke  of 
Fife,  Q.  Mr.  A.  C.  Morton  ;  A.  Sir  W.  Har- 
court Sept  18,  1477 

BaUtcays 

Garve  and  Ullapool,  Qs.  Mr.  W^eir,  Mr.  W. 
Whitelaw  ;  As.  Sir  W.  Harcourt,  Sir  U. 
Kay-Shuttleworth  Sept  5,  111 
Mixed  Trains,  Q.  Sir  W.  Wedderburn  ;  A. 

Mr.  Mundella  .S^  14. 1137 
Builway  Rates,  Q.   Mr.  Anstruther ;    A. 
Mr.  Shaw  Lefevre  Sept  8,  653 
Bates,  Payment  of  Pensions  out  qf,  by  the 
County  Council,  Q.   Dr.  Farquharson ;  A, 
Mr.  J.  B.  Balfour  Sept  8,  655 
Begixter  House,  Edinburgh,  Vote  for.  Con. 

in  Com.  Sept  15,  1395 
Begi^rtrar  GeneraVs  Office,  Vote  for.  Con.  in 

Com.  Sept  13,  1101 
Secretary   for  Scotlan^s  Offices,  Vote  for. 
Con.  in  Com.  Sept  13,  1057 

Sea    Fishery    Beg^ilfttlon    (Scotland) 
BiU 

c.  As   amended,    Con. ;    Read  8^,  and  passed 

Sept  12,  1055 
I.  Read  1*  Sept  19,  1578 

Sea    Fisheries    Regulation  (Scotland) 

Bill 

Qs.  Mr.  Anstruther ;  As.  Sir  W.  Harcourt, 
Sir  G.  Trevelyan  Sept  7,  476,478,  483,  484  ; 
Qs.  Mr.  Anstruther,  Sir  H.  Maxwell ;  As. 
Mr.  Marjoribanks  Sept  8,  666 

Sea  Fisheries — Select  Committee 
Qs.  Mr.  Anstruther,  Sir  H.  Maxwell ;  As.  Mr. 
Marjoribanks  Sept  8,  666 

Secondary  Schools  (Teacl^s'  Begistra- 
tion)  Bill 

c.  Withdrawn  Sept  11,  986  •  ♦^^ 

Secret  Service  m^   * 

Vote  for,  Con.  in  Com.  Sept  12,  ^QBjLBe- 
port  Sept  13, 1132  "^m 
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Selborne,  Earl  of 
Government  of  Ireland  bill,  2K.  362 
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Sexton,  Mr.  T.,  Kerry^  N. 

'American  Mails  Conveyance  of,&c.  469, 1142 
Business  of  the  House — Point  of  Order,  477 
Government  of  Ireland    Bill,  Hejeclion  of  — 
Feeling  in  Ireland,  954 

Ireland 

Antrim  Cemetery— Case  of  Mr.  Miller,  1292 
Ballymoto — Case  under    Statute    of    Ed- 

wanl  III.  1715,  1793 
Cholera  and  Insanitary  Towns,  1295 
Connswater  River,  1293 
Eviction  of  T.  Tynan,  1793 

Magistrates 
Appointments,  1294 
Licensed  Victuallers,  1479,  1714 

Post  Office  Savings  Bank  Deposits,  667 
Shannon  River  Disaster,  668 
Sunday  Closing,  114 
Tralee  and  Dingle  Railway,  470 

Supply 

Customs,  1449 

Hous2  of  Commons  Offices,  183 

House  of  Lords  Offices,  162  ;  Report,  556, 

558 

Ireland 

Chapel  Royal,  1157 

Chief  Secretary's  Offices,  1163, 1166, 1181, 

1182,  1200,  1213,  1216 
Constabulary,  1821 
County  Court  Officers,  1.308, 1309,  1311, 

1313 

Public  Education,  1332, 1345,  1346,  1349, 

1354,  1360,  1363 
Public  Works,  12.33 
Queen's  College,  1364 
'Queenstown  Mail  Service,  1468 
Tralee  and  Dingle  Railway,  356,  356 

.'Shaw,  Mr.  T.,  Hawick,  Sfc. 
Hawick  Sheriff  Court,  826 
Supply  —  Deer    Forest    Commission,    kc 
1057,  1034,  1066,  1069 

Sheffield  Union   (see  under  Local  Go- 
vemrmnt  Board) 

Sheriff  Courts  ConBimations  (Scotland) 
BiU 

/.  Reported  from  Standing  Com.  Sejrt  5,  91 
Read  3%  and  \ya89eii  iSe^pt  6,  301 
Royal  Assent  Sept  12,  937 

Shop   Hours   Act    (1892)   Amendment 
dTo.  2)  BiU 

I.  Read  2"  Sept  8,  562 

iSlAM 

Franco'Siameie  Quettion^  Obe,  Sir  R.  Temple 
Sept  6,  849 

BritUh  Interetrts,  Q.  Sir  R.  Temple ;  A.  Sir 
B.  QTejSept  6, 115  ;  Q.  Colonel  H.  Vin- 
cent; A.  Sir  E.  Grey  Sept  14, 1133 

(References  to,  in  Debate  on  the  Appropriu-- 
turn  BUlj  Sept  20, 1733 

(References  to,  in  Debate  on  Svpplv, 
Sept  7,  486,  489,  500,  &c.) 


SiDEBOTiiAM,     Mr.    J.    W.,     Cheshire, 

Hyde 

Army  Estimates— Provisions.  &c.  990 
Supply— Inspectors  of  Mines,  196 

Sinclair,  Captain  J.,  Dumbartonshire 

■Mitchell,  Abraham,  Case  of,  948,  1694,  1784 
Supply— Census  for  Scotland,  1 101 

Singapore 

M'ditnry    ContrihutUms    (see     title  Straits 
SettleniehtM) 

*•  Skeleton     Army  ''     Disturbances     at 
Egham  (see  under  Egham) 

Slave  Trade 

Vote  for,  Con.  in  Com.  Sept  18, 1516 

Small'pox  (see  under  Local  Government 
Board) 

Smith,  Mr.  H.,  Falkirk,  Sfc. 

Supply 
Scotch  Fishery  Board,  1097 
Secretary  for  Scotland's  Offices,  1063,  1072 

Smith,  Mr.  J.  P.,  Lanark,  Partick 

Mail  Service,  Payments  for,  459 

Solicitor  General — Sir  J.  Rigby 
South  Africa  (see  under  Africa) 

South  Africa 
Copy  pres.  Sept  18, 1182 

South  Hetton  (see  Durham) 

South  Kensington  Museum 
Qs.  Mr.  J.  CoUings ;  A.  Mr.  Acland  Sept  12, 
939 

Spain 

Trade  Beports,  Copy  pres.  Sept  9, 816 

^ftahtx,    (ffl&e  (Right  Hon.  Arthur 

Wellesley  Peel),   Warwick  and 

Leamington 

ADJOURNMENTS  OF  THE  HOUSE   TO 

CALL    ATTENTION  TO  DEFINITE 

MATTERS    OF    URGENT    PUBLIC 

IMPORTANCE 

A  Member  had  obtained  the  leave  of  the 
House  to  move  the  Adjournment  for  the 
purpose  of  discussing  the  existing  circum- 
stances in  the  colliery  districts,  and  he 
would  not  be  in  Order  in  discussing  the 
general  policy  of  arbitration,  or  any  policy 
of  that  kind  contained  in  Bills  before  the 
House  Sept  8,  671,  672,  676 

[eont. 
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SPEAKER,  THE— cont. 

A  Member  proposed  to  move  the  Adjournment 
of  the  House  to  discuss  the  question  of 
Indian  Cantonments.  There  also  appeared 
on  the  Pa|)er  a  Notice  of  Motion  by  another 
Member,  who  proposed  to  draw  attention 
to  more  or  less  the  same  subject,  but  with- 
out  assii^in^  any  definite  occasion  or  <iat«. 
The  second  Motion  would  clearly  act  as  a 
block  upon  the  first  Motion,  and,  unless  the 
block  were  removed,  it  would  not  be  com 
|>etent  to  move  the  Adjournment  even  the 
next  day.  If  there  were  a  lef^timate  occa- 
sion on  which  the  Member  miji^ht  take  that 
course,  it  would  be  on  the  Question  that  the 
Speaker  leave  the  Chair  on  {?oing  into  Com. 
on  the  Indian  Budget.  In  answer  to  the 
question  whether  it  would  be  possible  to 
discuss  the  question  on  the  Indian  Budget 
without  a  Motion,  the  Speaker  said,  he  did 
not  think  that  would  be  in  Order.  To  dis- 
cuss the  matter  on  the  Indian  Budget 
would  be  anticipating  the  discussion  to 
which  the  Notice  on  the  Paper  r*»lated. 
Whether  the  fact  that  no  day  ha<l  been 
given  for  the  discussion  of  the  second 
Motion  ilid  preclu*le  the  })ringing  forwanl 
the  fir8t  Motion,  the  Speaker  sai<l,  it  was 
constantly  held  that  a  Motion,  which  was 
down  on  the  Paper,  but  for  which  no  day 
had  been  fixed,  acte<l  as  a  block  on  the  dis- 
cussion of  the  question  with  which  it  dealt 
before  the  date  at  which  it  was  ultimately 
proposed  to  take  the  Motion  on  the  Paper. 
As  to  the  withdrawal  of  the  second  Motion, 
the  Speaker  said,  the  Motion  could  not 
come  on  that  day,  but  it  could  come  on  the 
next  day,  on  the  Motion  that  the  Speaker 
leave  the  Chair.  Whether  the  Member  could 
have  moved  the  Adjournment  of  the  House, 
if  the  second  Motion  had  not  been  put  ui^on 
the  Paper,  raised  another  part  of  the  question. 
The  Speaker  thought  that,  as  a  legitimate 
opportunity  for  the  Member  occurred 
on  the  Question  that  the  Speaker  leave  the 
Chair,  it  would  not  be  permissible  for  him 
to  raise  the  Question  on  the  Motion  for  an 
Adjournment  of  the  House,  the  more  espe- 
cially as  only  a  short  time  would  elapse 
before  the  subject  could  be  legitimately 
discussed  in  the  ordinary  way  Sept  19, 1579, 
1580 

JdEMBEIiS 

A  Member  could  not  speak  of  Members  of 
the  House  unless  he  coald  show  that  they 
were  connected  with  the  disturbances  and 
the  actions  of  the  Home  Secretary  Sept  20, 
1721 

MISCELLANEOUS  RULINGS 

Sept  7,  478  ;  Sept  18,  1131 ;  Sept  14,  1259, 
1260  ;  Sept  19,  1680,  1684 

PRIVATE  MEMBERS'  BILLS 

Bills  placed  below  the  Government  Bills  on 
the  Paper,  and  not  reached,  were  promoted, 
so  to  speak,  from  day  to  day.  A  Member 
could  defer  a  Bill  to  a  later  date  at  the 
commencement  of  Business,  after  the 
Mvate  Business  was  disposed  of  at  the 
commencement  of  the  Sittings  Sept  14, 
1264 

[eoiit. 


SPEAKER,  THE^cont. 

RULES  AND  ORDER  OF  DEBATE 

BuitineM  of  the  HouteStatement  by  the 
CiMncdIor  of  the  Exehequer  as  to  whether  it 
was  in  Onler  for  anyone  to  make  observa- 
tions going  beyond  those  of  the  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer,  the  Siieaker  ruled  that 
Questions  only  could  be  put  Sept  7,  476 

It  was  the  custom  when  a  newspai)er  was 
used  in  the  House  to  retluce  it  to  the 
smallest  possible  comi>as8  Sept  7,  480 

A  Member  understood  that  his  Amendts.  on 
the  Rei)ort  stage  of  a  Bill  would  have  to  be 
moved  first,  though  he  intended  to  move 
to  reject  the  whole  clause.  The  Speaker 
said  that  he  ^ouli  so  put  the  Question  that 
the  Member  might  speak  at  first  against  the 
whole  clause  Sept  14,  1255 

A  Member  was  not  entitled  to  raise  the 
whole  question  of  elected  Magistrates  on 
the  Appropriation  Bill  Se/tt  20,  1782 

SUPPLY— REPORT  OF 
The  Question,  "  That  the  House  doth  agree 
with  the  Com.  in  the  said   Res."  hatl  been 
put,  and  no  further  reduction  could  be 
moveil  Sept  7,  556 

A  retluction  couM  be  moved  to  a  Vote  on 
Report ;  but  as  no  notice  of  Motion  had 
been  given,  and  no  Member  rose  to  move, 
the  Speaker  put  the  Question,  "  That  the 
House  doth  agree  with  the  Com.  in  the 
said  Res."  Sept  7,  557 

The  Member  could  not  move  a  reduction,  as 
that  ha<l  already  been  done  ;  but  he  could 
divide  against 'the  whole  Vote  Sept  19, 
1634 

A  Member  could  not  speak  twice  on  the 
Report  stage  of  a  Vote  Sept  19.  1643 

Speaker^  Mr. 
IndhpoitUion.  of^  Sept  5  ;  Sept  6 

SPENCER,   Earl  (First   Lord  of    the 

Admiralty) 
Government  of  Ireland  Bill,  2R.  2,  8, 10, 14, 
214,  244, 269,  270,  271,  274,  408,  450 

Stanhope.  Right  Hon.  E.,  Lincolnshire^ 

Horncasile 

Army  Estimates 
Aldershot  Command,  909 
Chaplain  General,  918 
Clothing,1005,  1011,  1012 
Cordite  Patent,  &c.  870,  873,  875 
Employment  for  Discharged  and  Reserved 

Soldiers,  1020 
Militia,  919 

Purchase  of  Horses,  986 
Volunteer  Corps,  969 

Cholera  at  Boston,  832 

Stanspeld,  Right  Hon.  J.,  Halifax 
Indian  Cantonments,  1679 

Stationery  and  Printing 

Vote  for,  Con.  in  Com.  Sept  12, 1043 
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Statute  Law  Sevisiou  Gffo.  2)  Bill 

e.  Con.   in    Com. ;    Beported ;    Read    3»,   and 

passed  Sept  11,  936 
Z.  Returned  from  the  Commons  Sept  12,  937 
Royal  Assent  Sept  22, 1895 

Statutory  Bules  Procedure  Bill 

I.  Order  for  3R.  read  and  discharged  SeptS,  649 

Straits  Settlements — Military  Contribu- 
tions 

Reference  to,  in  Debate  on  Supply^  Sept  8, 
704,  &C. 

Strikes  (see  under  Labour  Department) 

Stuart,  Mr.  J.,  Shoreditch,  Hoxton 

Indian  Cantonments.  1580 

London  (Equalisation  of  Rates)  Bill,  476 

National  Telephone  Company,  660 

Sullivan,  Mr.  D.,  Westmeathy  S. 

Supply — Landlord  of  Castleisland,  1219 

Sunday  Closing  (Ireland)  Bill 
Qs.  i?ir  T.  Lea,  Mr.  T.  W.  Russell,  Mr.  Bart- 
ley,  Mr.  Sexton  ;  As.  Mr.  J.  Morley  Sept  5, 
112 

Superannuation  Acty  1887 
Copy  pres.  Sept  20, 1775 

Superannuations    and   Retired    Allow 
ances 

Vote  for,  Con.  in  Com.  Sept  16, 1429 

8XTPPLT 

ABMY  AND  Navy  Estimates  (jtee  under 
those  titles) 

CIVIL  SERVICES  AND  REVENUE  DE- 
PARTMENTS, 1893-4. 

Class  I.— Public  Works  and  Buildings. 

£139,238— Rates  on  Government  Property- 
Report  Sept  6, 199 

£142,176 — Public  Buildings,  &c.  Ireland,  Con. 
in  Com.  Srpt  5, 1 16  ;  Motion  to  reduce  by 
£500  (Mr.  Bartley),  116  ;  Division,  127; 
Motion  to  reduce  by  £1,000  (Mr.  T.  W. 
Russell),  132 ;  Division,  138  ;  Original 
Question  put ;  Division,  147  ;  Report  Sept  6, 
362 

£8,676 — Tramwaysand  Public  Companies  and 
Light  Railways,  Ireland,  Con.  in  Com. 
Sept  5,  1 47  ;  Motion  to  reduce  by  £5,000 
(Mr.  Bartley),  148  ;  Negatived  ;  Original 
Question  put,  and  agreed  to;  Report 
Sept  6,  366 

Class    1I«— Salaries   and    Expenses    of 
Civil  Departments. 

England. 

£23,095— House  of  Lords  Offices,  Con.  in 
Com.  Sept  6,  166  ;  Motion  to  reduce  by 
£4,000  (Mr.  G.  Bowles),  169  ;  Withdrawn  ; 
Motion  to  reduce  by  £45  (Mr.  G.  Bowles), 
163 ;  Negatived ;  Motion  to  reduce  by 
£600  (Mr.  Hanbury),  168  ;  Division,  177  ; 
Original  Question,  as  amended,  "That 
£22,595  be  granted  for  the  said  Service," 
put,  and  agreed  to,  180  ;  Report  Sept  6, 
366  ;  Sept  7, 666  ;  Division,  669 

[eonU 
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£33,223 — House  of  Commons  Offices,  Con.  in 
Com.  Sent  5,  180 ;  Motion  to  reduce  by 
£500  (Mr.  G.  Bowles),  181 ;  Withdrawn, 
185  ;  Original  Question  put,  and  agreed  to, 
193  ;  Report  Sept  6,  357 

£52,458— Treasury  and  Subordinate  Depart- 
ments; Con.  in  Com.,  and  agreed  to  Sept  5, 
193  ;  Report  Sept  6,  360 

£56,697— Home  Department  and  Subordinate 
Offices,  Con.  in  Com.  Sept  6,  302  ;  Motion 
to  reduce  by  £200  (Mr.  Griffith-Boscawen), 
306  ;  Division,  319  ;  Original  Question  put, 
and  agreed  to  849  ;  Report  Sept  7,  565 

£45,471— Foreign  Office,  Con.  in  Com.,  and 
agreed  to  Sept  7,  485  ;  Report  Sept  8, 
747 

£25,680— Colonial  Office  and  Emigration,  Con. 
in  Com.  Sept  7,  526;  Motion  to  R.P.  (Mr. 
A.  J.  Balfour),  550  ;  Division,  553  ;  Motion 
CO  R.P.  (Mr.  J.  Chamberlain),  553  ;  Motion 
withdrawn  ;  R.P.,  Con.  in  Com.  Sept  8, 676  ; 
Agreed  to,  706  ;  Report  Sept  9,  808 

£7,533 — Privy  Council  and  Quarantine  Ex- 
penses, Con.  in  Com.  Sept  8,  706  ;  Motion 
to  reduce  by  £1,000  (Mr.  Heneage),  708  ; 
Withdrawn  ;  Motion  to  reduce  by  £1,623 
(Mr.  G.  Bowles),  716 ;  Withdrawn ; 
Original  Quesion  put,  and  agreed  to,  717  ; 
Report  Sept  9,  809 

£108,090— Board  of  Trade,  Con.  in  Com. 
Sept  8,  717  ;  Motion  to  reduce  by  £1,000 
(Captain  Naylor-Leylan(l),720 ;  Negatived ; 
Original  Question  put,  and  agreed  to,  746  ; 
Report  Sept  9,  809 

£16 — Bankruptcy  De])artment  of  the  Board 
of  Trade,  Con.  in  Com.,  and  agreed  to 
Sept  8,  746  ;  Report  Sept  9,  809 

£36,059 — Board  of  Agriculture,  Con.  in  Com. 
Sept  9,  756,  and  agreed  to ;  Report  Sept  11, 
925 

£21,674— Charity  Commission,  &c.,  including 
Endowed  Schools  Department,  Con.  in 
Com.  Sept  9,  776 ;  Motion  to  reduce  by 
£5,000  (Mr.  J.  Ceilings),  790;  Division, 
791  ;  Original  Question  put,  and  agreed  to  ; 
RejMJrt  Sept  11,  929 

£25,85.S — Civil  Service  Commihsion 
£33,467'-Exchequer  and  Audit   Department 
£3,353— Friendly  Societies  Registry 
£9,917 — Lunacy  Commissioners 
£84 — Mint,  including  Coinage 
£8,043— National  Debt  Office 
£12,042-Public  Record  Office,  Con.  in  Com. 

and  Votes  agreed  to  Stpt  9,  791,  803,  808  ; 

"ReiiOTtSept  11,929,  930 

£90,621 — Local  Government  Boanl 
£30,000— Mercantile  Marine  Fund  (Grant-in- 

Aid) 
£5,842 — Public  Works  Loans  Commissioners 
£80,659— Registrar  GeneraKs  Office 
£280,232— Stationery  and  Printing,  Con.  in 
Cora,   and  Votes  agreed  to  Sept  12,  1040, 
1043  ;  Report  &7;f  13,  1117,  1124 

£13,129 — Woods,  Forests,and  Land  Revenues, 
&c.  Office,  Con.  in  Com.,  and  agreed  to 
Sept  12,  1047  ;  Report  Sept  13,  1124  ; 
Motion  to  reduce  by  £100  (Mr.  P.  Morgan), 
1126  ;  Withdrawn  ;  Res.  agreed  to,  1130 

£30,287  —  Works  and  Public  Buildings 
Office 
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SUPPLY—cont. 

£16,000— Secret  Service,  Con.  in  Com.,  and 
VoteB  agreed  to  Sept  12,  1050;  Report 
Sept  13,  1130 

IBBLAND. 

£2,764 — Lord  Lieutenant's  Household 

£24,028— Chief  Secretary's  Offices 

£941 — Charitable  Donations    and  Bequests 

Office 
£78,497 — Local  Government  Board 
£3,327— Public  Record  Office 
£19.528— Public  Works  Offices 
£8,670— Registrar  General's  Office 
£4,683 — Valuation    and    Boundary    Survey, 

Con.  in  Com.,  and  Votes  agreed  to  Sept  14, 

1156,     1158,    1218,    1233,    1237;    Report 

Septn,n9d 

Scotland. 

£6,410— Secretary's  Office 
£15,858— Fishery  Board 
£2,872 — ^Lunacy  Commission 
£4,887— Registrar  General's  Office 
£4,880 — Board  of  Supervision,  &c.,  Con.  in 
Com.,  and  Votes  agreed  to  Sept  13, 1U57, 
1078, 1101  ;  Report  Sept  14, 1253 

Class  III. — Law  and  Justice. 

England. 

£25,506— Law  Officers,  &c..  Con.  in  Com. 
Sept  13,  1103 ;  Motion  to  reduce  by  £500 
(Mr.  G.  Murray),  1103  ;  Withdrawn  ;  Origi- 
nal Question  put,  and  agreed  to,  1112  ;  Re- 
port Sept  14,  1253 

£23,282  —  Miscellaneous  Legal  Expenses, 
Con.  in  Com.  Sept  13,  1112  ;  R.P.  ;  Con.  in 
Com.,  and  Vote  agreed  to  Sept  15,-  1364 ; 
Report  Sept  16, 1468 

£177,902 — Supreme  Court  of  Judicature 

£3,830— Land  Registry 

£24,200— County  Courts 

£3,498— Police  Courts,   London  and   Sheer- 

ncss 
£35,385— Police,  England  and  Wales 
£352,637— Prisons,  England  and  Wales 
£130,000  —  Reformatory     and      Industrial 

Schools 
£22,60^  —  Broadmoor     Criminal      Lunatic 

Asylum,  Con.  in  Com.,  and  Votes  agreed  to 

Sept  15,  1374,  1382,  1384,  1385, 1386,  1393  ; 

Report  Sept  16,  1468 

Ibbland. 

£46,806 — Law  Charges  and  Criminal  Prose- 
cutions 

£65,006 — Supreme  Court  of  Judicature,  &c. 

£40,467 — Laud  Commission,  Con.  in  Com., 

and  Votes  agreed  to  Sept  14,  1237  ;  Report 

Sept  15,  1399 

£75,093 — County  Court  Officers,  Con.  in  Com. 
Sept  14,  1250  ;  Motion  withdrawn ;  Con.  in 
Com.  Sept  15,  1297 ;  Motion  to  reduce  by 
£1,000  (Mr.  Macartney) ;  Negatived ; 
Original  Question  put,  and  agreed  to,  1314  ; 
Report  Sept  16,  1468 

£60,709— Dublin  Metropolitan  Police 

£78,532— Prisons 

£55,702 — Reformatory  and  Industrial  Schools 


SUPPLr~-cout, 

£3,958 — Dnndrum  Criminal  Lunatic  Asylum, 
Con.  in  Com.,  and  Votes  agreed  to  Sept  14, 
1252,  1253  ;  Report  Sept  15, 1399 

£732,249— Constabulary,  Con.  in  Com.,  and 
agreed  to  Sept  16,  1314  ;  Report  Sept  16, 
1468 

Scotland. 

£59,891— Law  Charges  and  Courts  of  Law 
£21,655— Register  House,  E<linburgh 
£4,955 — Crofters'  Commission.  Con.  in  Com., 

and  Votes  agreed  to  Sept  15,  1393,  1896, 

1396  ;  Report  Sept  16,  1468 

£56,800— Prisons,  &c..  Con.  in  Com.  Sept  16, 
1396  ;  Motion  to  reduce  by  £2,200  (Mr. 
W.  Whitelaw),  1399  ;  Negatived  ;  Original 
Question  put,  and  agreed  to.  1399  ;  Report 
Sept  16,  1468 

Class  IV.— Education,  Scirnce,  and  Abt. 

England. 

£405,015 — Science  and  Art  Department 

£87.500— British  Museum 

£6,382— National  Gallery 

£736— National  Portrait  Gallery 

£  13,663— Scientific  Investigation,  &c. 

£49,000— Universities  and  Colleges,  Great 
Britain 

£12  (including  a  supplementary  sum  of  £100) 
— London  University,  Con.  in  Com.,  and 
Votes  agreed  to  Sept  16,  1409,  1411,  1413, 
1414, 1415,  1429  ;  Report  Sept  18, 1566 

Ireland. 

£605 — Endowed  Schools  Commissioners 
£l,445~National  Gallery,  Con.  in  Com.,  and 

Votes  agreed    to  Sept  14,   1253 ;   Report 

Sept  15,  1399 

£539,969— Public  Education 

£3,048 — Queen's  College,  Con.  in  Com.,  and 
Votes  agreed  to  Sept  15,  1329,  1364 ;  Re- 
port Sept  16,  1468 

Scotland. 

£2,650— National  Gallery,  Con.  m  Com.,  and 
agreed  to  Sept  16,  1429 ;  Report  Sept  18. 
1566 

Class  V. — Foreign  and  Colonial  Servigss 

£213,101  —  Diplomatic  and  Consular  Ser- 
vices 

£638— Slave  Trade,  Con.  in  Com.,  and  Votes 
agreed  to  Sept  18,  1484,  1516;  Report 
Sept  19,  1600 

£84,066— South  Africa,  Con.  in  Com.  Sept  18, 
1517;  Motion  to  reduce  by  £200  (Mr. 
Knox),  1522;  Withdrawn,  1530;  Ques- 
tion put,  and  agreed  to  ;  Report  Sept  19, 
1600;  Motion  to  reduce  by  £100  (Mr. 
Paul),  1604 ;  Withdrawn  ;  Res.  agreed 
to,  1616 

£32,400— Subsidies  to  Telegraph  Companies, 
Con.  in  Com.,  and  Vote  agreed  to  Sept  18, 
1539  ;  Report  Sept  19,  1616 

Class  Vl. — Non-Effecti  v  v  and  Ch  aritabls 

Services. 

£249,625  —  Superannuation     and     Retired 

Allowances 
£4,100 — Merchant  Seamen's  Fund  Pensions 
£16,852  —  Savings    Banks    and    Friendly 

Societies  Deficiency 

[eant. 
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SUPPLY— cout,  I 

£706— Miscellaneous,  Charitable,  and  other 
Allowances,  Con.  in  Com.,  and  Vote&affreed 
to  Sept  16,  1421) ;  KeiK>rt  Sept  18,  1566 

IBELAKD. 

£3,933— Paui)er  Lunatics 

£1,621 — Hospitals   and    Charities,    Con.    in 

Com.,  and  Votes  agreetl  to  t'^pt  H,  1253 ; 

Report  Sept  15,  1^99 

Class  VII.^Misckllaneous. 

£15,177— Temporary  Commission 

£1,885 — Miscellaneous  Expenses 

£45,000 —  Pleuro-pncumonia 

£23,000— Highlands  and  Islands  of  Scotland 
(Public  Works  and  Communications) 

£1,000— Chicago  Exhibition 

£11,868— Local  Loans  Fund 

£5,005— Civil  Contingencies  Fund,  Con.  in 
Com.,  and  Votes  agreed  to  Sept  16, 1442, 
1444, 1446  ;  Kei)ort  Sept  18,  1566 

REVzfNUE  Depabiments. 

£663,264— Customs 

£1,382,914— Inland  Revenue,  Con.  in  Com., 

and  Votes  agreed  to  Sept  16,  1447,  1450  ; 

Report  Sept  18,  1566 

£6,140,575— Post  Office  Revenue,  Con.  in 
Com.  Sept  16,  1450  ;  Motion  to  reduce  by 
£100  (Mr.  Macdonald).  1456  ;  Withdrawn  ; 
Original  Question  again  proposed ;  R.P. 
1467  ;  Con.  in  Com.,  ami  agreed  to  Sept  18, 
1566  ;  Report  Sept  19, 1663 

£535,022— Post  Office  Packet  Service 
£1,724,010— Post  Office  Telegraphs,  Con.  in 

Com.,  and  Votes  agreed  to  Sept  18,  1666  ; 

Report  iS^T;^  19,  1643 

Supplt/ 

CoUmial  Vote,  Q.  Mr.  R.  G.  Webster  ;  A.  Mr. 
Marjoribanks  Sept  8,  752  ;  Q.  Mr.  R.  G. 
Webster ;  A.  Sir  W.  Harcourt  Sept  9,  816 

LighthouMen  and  LlghtshlpSf  Communieation 
with.  Supplementary  Vote  firr,  Qs,  Sir  M. 
Hicks-Beach,  Mr.  Hanbury,  Sir  J.  Gorst, 
Mr.  G.  Bowles.  Mr.  Bartley ;  As.  Sir  J.  T. 
Hibbert,  Mr.  Mundella  Sept  9,  763 

Science  and  Art  Votes,  Q.  Sir  R.  Temple  ;  A. 
Mr.  Acland  Sept  9,  755 

South  Kensington  Museum  Vate^  Q.  Mr.  J. 
Collings  ;  A.  Mr.  Acland  Sept  12,  939 

Votes  wi  Account^  Q.  Mr.  Bartley ;  A.  Sir  W. 
BtkXQOMTt  Sept  11,  832 

Supreme  Court  of  Judicature  Bill 

c.  Withdrawn  Sept  11,  936 

Swansea,  Lord 
Government  of  Ireland  Bill,  2R.  423 

SWEET3IAN,   Mr.  J.,    fVickloWy  E. 

American  Mail  Train  Service,  97 

Talbot,  Mr.  J.  G.,  Oxford  University 

Expiring  Laws  Continuance  Bill,  1165 ;  Com. 
1572 


Telegraphs  and  Telephones  (see  under 
Post  Office) 

Temple,  Sir  R.,  Surrey,  Kingston 

Armenian  Prisoners,  1478 

Army  Examinations,  1475 

Customs  Officers*  Exaniinations — Memorial  to 

the  Treasury,  1782 
Foreign  Policy  of  the  Government,  1738, 1743 
Franco-Siamese    Question  —  British    Treaty 

with  Siam,  115  ' 

India 

Budget,  1151 

Floods  of  the  Indus  and  the  North  Western 

Railway,  1149 
Revenue  Accounts,  Com.  1859,  1862.  1864, 

1865,  1866,  1867 

Madras  and  Bombay  Armies  Bill,  477  ;  Com. 

930,  932,  934,  1054,  1055 
National  Telephone  Company,  824 
Navy  Estimates — Gibraltar,  1549, 1551 
Pistols  Bill,  Com.  1051,  1U52 
Private  Members*  Bills,  1293 
Satuitlay  Sittings,  1152 
Science  and  Art  Votes,  755 
Stockton-on-Tees  School  Board,  1474 

Supply 

Boanl  of  Agriculture.  774,  775 

British  Museum,  1411,  1412,  1413 

Civil  Service  Commission,  792 

Diplomatic    and    Consular    Service,   1500, 

1501,  1514 
Franco-Siamese  Question,  349,  486 
Indian  Opium  Commission,  1435 
National  Portrait  Gallery,  1413 
"  Parliamentary  Debates,"  1045 
Royal  Geographical  Society,  1414 
Science  and  Art  Departments,  1409 
Scotch  Education  Department,  1076 
Singapore — Military  Charges,  705 
South  Africa,  1532,  1538 
Supreme  Court  of  Judicature,  1376 
Woods,  Forests,  and  Land  Revenues  of  the 

Crown,  1049 

Swaziland,  Papers  relating  to,  1152 
Westfield  School,  Woking,  1477 
Woods  and    Forests   Department — Vacancv, 
1475  .  ■ 


Theobald,  Mr.  J.,  Essex,  Romford 

Collectorships  of  Customs,  1586 

Supply 
Civil  Service  Examiners,  800 
Post    Office— Appointment  of  Mr.    Dum- 
ford,  1653 

Thomas,  Mr.  A.,  Glamorgan,  E. 

Aberdare  Junction  Station,  457 

Thornton,  Mr.  W.,  Peebles  and  Selkirk 

Anthrax,  1580 

Cholera    Precautions — Importation  of   Rags, 

1587 
Civil  Service — Second  Division  Clerks,  1777 

Supply 

importation  of  Rags,  1123 
Railways  in  Ireland,  154,  155 
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Thring,  Lord 
GoyerDment  of  Ireland  Bill.  2K.  410 

Tilbury    Level    Crossing    (see     under 
Railways) 

ToMLixsoN,  Mr.  W.  E.  M.,  Preston 

Army  Estimates 
Employment  of  Reserve  and   Discharged 

Soldiers,  1025 
Sandhurst  i^ollege,  1017 
Volunteers,  978,979,  980  ;  Report,  1114 

Business  of  the  House,  1156 

H.M.S.  **  Latona/  Accommodation  on,  1474 

Heremakono,  French  Troops  at,  1476 

Irish   Post  Office  Proi)ertj  and  Home  Rule, 

110 
Madras  and  Bombay  Armies  Bill,  476,  480 ; 

Com.  1055 
National  Telephone  Comi>any,  661 
Navy  Estimates — Guns  at  Malta,  154'^ 
Sale  of  Goods  Bill,  Ck>m.  1261 
Sefisional  Papers— Annual  Index,  1277 

Supply 

British  Museum.  1413 

House  of  Commons  Offices,  188 

House  of  Lords  Offices,  158 

Inspectors  of  Factori/s  and  Mines,  196,  341 

Law  Officers,  1109 

Local  Government  Board,  1033 

National  Gallery,  1413 

Parliamentary  Pai)ers,  1046 

Post  Office  Buildings,  1455,  1466 

Railway  Commission,  1372 

Royal  Geographical  Society,  1414 

Suez  Canal  Director,  198 

Supreme  Court  of  Judicature,  1381 

Trade  and  Commerce 

Dijtetjfed  Meat,  Sfile  of^  hi  London^  Q.  Mr.  F, 

Frye  ;  A.  Mr.  H.  H.  Fowler  Sept  16,  1282 
Frnit — Itottcn    Fruit    tit     Corent     (rardnH, 

Qs.   Mr.  Mactlona,   Mr.   J.    Lowther,   Mr. 

A.    C.    Morton  ;    As.  Mr.    H .    H.   Fowler 

Srpt  14,  1147 
Marki/iy  of  Ftreiyn  Meat — Selert  Committer 

(see  under  that  title) 
Putrid   Fiuhy    Condettui'ition  oft  by   Magijt* 

tnitcs^    Q.     Mr.   J.     Rowlands;     A.    Mr. 

Asquith  i^k'jtt  11,831 

TRADE,  B3AUD  OF 

President— Mr.  MuxDELLA 

Secretary— Mr.  T.  BuRT 

Jianhruptry 

PaT)er  pres. ;  to  be  printed  Sept  4)J  199 
Sale  ofBtwk  Debts — References  to  in  Debat2 

on  Supply,  Sept  9,  809 
Vote  for  Jltnlruptcy  Department  of  the 

Hoard  of  Trade j  Con.  in  Com.  Sept  8, 

746  ;  Rejxirt  Sept  9,  809 

Cjmpanie*  {Winding-vp')    Acts,    Q.   Sir  A. 

R<.llit;  A.  Mr.  Mundella  Sept  12,  947 
Li/lhtlwuncs  and  Lightships  (see  that  title) 
Mcrehant  Sertice  (see  under  title  Merch^iut 

Shipping) 
Vote  for  the  Board  of  Trade    Sept  8,  717  ; 

Sept  9,   809 ;    Qs.    Mr.    .1.   I»wther,   Mr. 

T.    H.     Bolton;     As.    Sir    W.    Harcourt 

Sept  9,  755 

[eont. 


TRADE,  BOARD  O/'— cont. 

Weights  and  Measures  Act 
Guvernment  Establishments,  Weight*  and 
Measures  in,  Q.  Mr.  J.  CoUings ;  ▲.  Mr. 
MundelU  Sept  8,  655 
(References    to,  in   Debate  on  Supply, 
Sept  S,72\,kc.) 

Trade  Reports  (Annual  Series) 
Copies  pres.  Sept  12,  1056  ;  Sept  13,  1132 

Trade  Reports  (Miscellaneous  Series') 
0)py  pres.  Sept  9,  816 

Trafalgar  Square  Meetings 
Q.  Mr.  R.    Cooke;    A.   Mr.  H.    Gladstone 
Sept  21,  1780 

Transmission  of  Seamen's  Wages 
Copy  pres.  Sept  IH,  1576 

TRE VELYAN,  Right  Hon.  Sir  G.  O. 
(Secretary   for  Scotland),  Glasgow ^ 

BridgeUm 

Business  of  the  House,  483,  484 
Parish  Councils  Bill  for  Scotland,  483 

Scotlaml 

Aberdeen  University— Chair  of  Literature, 

945  " 

Board  of  Suj»er vision,  1269 
Crofter  Colonisation  in  ('anada,  1407 
Deer  Forest  Commission  —  Mr.  Gonlon,  &c. 

110,  111,651,664 
Diphtheria  in  the  Island  of  Lewis,  651 
General  Register  of  Sasincs.  943 
Mitchell,  Abraham,  Case  of,  949,  1595 
SchoolmasterH*  Houses,  1146 
Secondary  Kducition  Grant,  1596 

Supply  (Scotland) 

Boai-d  of  SujMjrvision,  1101,  1102 

Census  for  Scotland,  1101 

Crofters    Commission,    1396,    1436,    1437, 

1438.  1440.  1441 
Fishery  Boanl,  1086,  108S,  1089,  1096 
Highlands    and     Islands     Public    Works , 

1445 
Law  Charges.  &c.  1394 
Prisons,  1899 

Register  House,  Edinburgh,  1.395 
Secretarv  8  Offices,  1059,  1063,  1067,  1069 

1076,  1078 

Trustee  (ConBolidatioii)  Bill 

r.  C/on.  in  Com. ;  Reail  3%  and  passed    Sept  11, 

935 
/.   Returneil    from    the    Commons    agreed    to 
Sept  12,  938 
Royal  Assent  Sept  22,  1895 

Tl'rkey 

Saloniea,   Reported    Outrages  near,   Q.  Mr, 
Paulton  ;  A.  Sir  E.  Grey  Sept  12,  953 

Turner^  s     Dra  icings     (see      Natiinal 
Gallery) 
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Unemployed  (see  under  Labour  Depart^ 
ment) 

Union  Jack  {see  National  Flags) 
United  States  {see  America) 


Vaccination 

Leedtt  Death  of  a  Child  at.  Q  Mr.  Hopwood  ; 
A.  Sir  W.  Foster  Sent  19, 16S2 

Pamphlet '^Alleged  Correct iona  by  the  Local 
Oovemment  Board,  Q.  Mr.  Hopwood  ;  A. 
Sir  W.  Foster  Sej^  19, 1581 

Prosecutions — Uppingham  Union,  Qs.  Mr. 
hogaoi  ;  As.  Mr.  H.  H.  Fowler,  Mr.  Asquith 
Sept  7.  454 

Public  Depart  ment »,  Return  to  be  printed 
Sept  9,  816 

JRe-Vaeeinatiim,  Compvliory,  Qs.  Mr.  Hop- 
wood,  Mr.  Pierpoint ;  As.  Sir  W.  Forster 
Sept  19,  1581 

Royal  Commission^  References  to,  in  Debate 
on  Supply,  Sept  16, 1434 

School  Teachers,  Vaccination  of,  Q.  Mr.  Hop- 
wood  ;    A.  Mr.  Acland  Sept   5,  100 


Yaooinatioii  Bill 

c»  Withdrawn  Sept  18, 1575 

Victoria  Tower  (see  under  Parliament — 
Palace  of  Westminster^ 


Vincent,  Colonel  C.  E.  H.,  Sheffield^ 
Central 

Army  Estimates — Volunteer  Coqis,  1114 

Cholera  in  England,  1583 

Franco-Siamese  Question — British  Interests, 

1133 
Marking  of  Foreign  Meat — Select  Com.  654 
Navy    Estimates — Contracts     with    Foreign 

Firms,  1622,  1624,  1628, 1630 
Sale  of  Goods  Bill,  Com.  1262 
Sheffield  Union,  453 

Supply 

Mining  Royalties,  1129 
Newfoundland  Fishery  Question,  539 
Unemployed,  1123 

Volunteer  Equipment,  460 

Vivisection 
References  to,  in  Debate  on  Supply,  Sept  6, 
330, 343,  &c. 

Volunteers  (see  under  Army) 


Wai>dy,  Mr.  S.  D.,  Lincolnshire^  Brigg 

Army  Estimates — Clothing^Sale    of     Uni- 
forms, 1U12,  1013 

Supi)ly 

Bahamas,  703 

House  of  Lonlfl  Offices,  160,  176,  177 


I  Wales 

Aberdare    Junction    Station,     Q.    Mr.    A. 

Thomas  ;  A.  Mr.  Mundelia  Sept  7,  457 
Bangor  CollegS'-^Miss  Hughes,  ^c, — Refer- 
ences to,  in  Debate  on  Supply^  Sept  16, 

1427 
Cardiff  Savings  Banh,  Q.  Mr.  Howell ;  A. 

Sir  W.  Harconrt  Sept  19,  1585 
Carnarvonshire,  South — Post  Office  Arcom- 

modation,  Q.  Mr.  B,  Roberts ;  A.  Mr.  A. 

Morley  Sept  5,  98 
Charity  Dispute — Pennrynydd  Almshouses, 

Q.  Mr.  Lloyd-George ;   A.  Mr.  T.  B.  Ellis 

Sept  11,  829 
Coal  Miners'  Strike  Riots,  Debate   on   the 

Appropriation  Bill  Sept  20,  1715 
Cradock   Wills    Charity — References    to,  in 

Debate  on  Supply,  Sept  9,  781,  786,  788 
Drunkenness    (^Convictions),    Return     pres. 

Sept  20,  1775 
Bstablished  Church (WaUs)  BUl-^PwUhdi 

PetUi>m,   Qs.   and    Obs.  Mr.  Griffith-Boe- 

cawen,  Mr.  Lloyd-Oeorge,  Mr.  Byles  Sept  1 1 

828 
Gwylwyr  Sett  Quarry,  Q.  Mr.  Lloyd-George ; 

A.  Sir  J.  T.  Hibbert  Sept  7,  455 
Intermediate    Education   Schemes,  Qs.   Mr. 
Kenyon,    Mr.    Lloyd-George ;  As.    Mr. 
Acland  Sept  5,  101 

(R^erences  to,  in  Debate  on  the  Expiring 
Laws  Continuance  Bill  Sept  18,  1566 
&c.) 
Royal   Mines — Removing  Machinery — Mori 

Ispri    and  Champion  Mines,   Q.   Mr.    P. 

Morgan  ;  A.  Sir  J.  T.  Hibbert  Sept  6,  93 
TUhe   Collect  Up  n  and  Disturbances — Refer- 
ences to,  in  Com.  of  Supply,  Sept  6, 302,  &c. 

Wallace,  Mr.  R.,  Edinburgh^  E. 

Scotland—General  Register  of  Saaines,  1782 
Supply 

Post  Office,  1452,  1456 

Uganda,  1490, 1492,  1507 

IValney  Lighthouse  (see    under  Light- 
houses) 

War  Dcftartment  (see  Army) 

Wardy  Henrietta^   Case    of  (see    under 
Zatr,  Sfc) 

Warde,  Lieutenant-Colonel  C.  E.,  Kent^ 
Medway 

Army  Estimates— Aldershot  Command — Ap- 
pointment of  the  Duke  of  Connaught,  891, 
893 

Warner,  Mr.  T.  C.  T.,  Somerset^  N. 

Army  Estimates — Volunteer  Corps,  976 

Wason,  Mr.  E.,  Ayrshire,  S. 

Coal  Miners'  Check- Weighers,  1140 
Supply— Scotch  Fishery  Board,  1081 

Waterford,  Marquess  of 
GoYcrnmcnt  of  Irehmd  Bill,  2R.  426,  429 
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fVays  and  Means 

CoMolidated  Fund  (:Vf;.  4)  BUI 
Res.  to  grant  oat  of  the  Consolidated  Fund, 
towai^  making  good  Supply  for  the 
year  ending  31  st  day  of  Mar  1894,  the 
sum  of  £11,856, 191 ;  Ck>m.  Sept  6, 199  ; 
Ke)x>rt ;  Amendt.  to  leave  out 
£11,856.191,  and  insert  £11,833,596; 
Agreed  to,  and  Bill  unlered  Sept  6,  360 

Consolidated  Fund  (Appropriation)  Bill 
Kes.  to  grant  out  of  the  Consolidated 
Fund  towanls  making  good  Supply  for 
the  year  ending  Slst  day  of  .Var,  1894, 
the  sum  of  £26,449,207  ;  Com.  Mar  18, 
1574 
Report  Sept  19,  1712 

(^Refer  also  under  title  Consolidated  Fund 
BUh) 

Webb,  Mr.  A.,   Waterfordy   W. 

Supply— South  Africa,  1606 

Webster,  Mr.  R.  G.,  St.  Pancras,  E, 

Expiring  Laws  Continuance  Bill,  485 
Inaia — Behar  Cadastral  Survey,  657 
Mashonaland  Affairs,  1274,  1405 

Supply 
British    East  Africa    and    British   South 

Africa    Companies,    1503,    1504,    1530, 

1614 
Colonial  Vote,  752,  816 
House  of  Commons — Kitchen  and  Dining 

Rooms,  35S 

Wedderbukx,  Sir  W.,  Banffshire 

East  India  Revenue  Accounts,  Order  for  Com. 

1802,  1807,  1837 
Madras  and  Bombay  Armies  Bil!,  Com.  933 
Scotland— Mixed  Trains,  1137 
Supply— Scotch  Fishery  Questions,  &c.  1062, 

1070,  1078 

Weights  and  Measures  Act 

References  to,  in  Debate  on  Supply ^  Sept  8, 
721 

Weights  and  Measures  in   Government 

Establishments 

Q.  Mr.  J.  Ceilings ;  A.  Mr.  Mundella  Sept  8, 
65d 

Weir,  Mr.  J.  G.,  Ross  and  Cromarty 

Army  Estimates— Cordite    Patent,  &c.  867, 

859 
Business  of  the  House — Scotch  Crofters,  476, 

480 
Gunners'  Quarters  at  Shoeburyness,  108 
Maxim  Gun,  108,  827 

Scot  lam  I 

Deer  Forest  Commission — Mr.  Gordon,  &c. 

110,  111,651 
Diphtheria  in  the  Island  of  Lewis,  651 
Loch  Broom  and  Garve  and  Ullapool  Rail- 
ways. Ill 


Welsh  Suspensory  Bill  (see  under  Estab- 
lished Church  (  Wales)  Bill) 


1  Western  Pacific 
Fiji 

Coinage f  Copy  pres.  Sept  5,  200 
Governor  of,  Qs.  Mr.  H.  Heaton  ;  As.  Mr. 
S.  Buxton  Sept  12,  959  ;  Sept  15,  1268 

Westminster  Hall 
Q.  Mr.  A.  C.  Morton  ;  A.  Mr.  Shaw  Lefevre 
SeptlX,  1782 

Westminster^  Sanitary  Cofidition  of 
Q.  Sir  H.  Roscoe;    A.    Mr.    Shaw  Lefevre 
Sept  12,  954 

Whit  EL  AW,  Mr.  W.,  Perth 

Scotland 
Deer  Forest  CommiasioQ,  111 
Loch  Broom  and  Garve  and  Ullapool  Rail- 
way, 112 
Perth,  Cess  Incidence  in,  1146 
Schoolmasters*  Houses,  1146 
Tay  Yachting  Accident,  959 

Supply 
Garve  and  Ullapool  Railway,  1444,  1445 
Highlands  and  Islands  Commission,  1441    . 
Prisons,  &c.  1396,  1398 

Whiteley,  Mr.  G.,  Stockport 
Supply— Factory  Inspectors,  338,  339 

Whittaker,  Mr.  T.  P.,  Vork,    ffj{., 
Spen  Valley 

Supply — House  of  Lonls  Offices,  173 

WiCKHAM,  Mr.  W.,  Hants,  Petersjield 

Army  Examinations,  1588 

Williams,  Mr.  J.  Carvell,  Notts,  Mans^ 
field 

Guernsey,  Educational  Disputes  in,  1140 
Highgate  Woods— Hornsey  Charity  Trustees, 

1270 
St.  Katherine's  Hospital,  1282 

Sui)ply 
House  of  Lords  Offices  Report,  558 
Universities  and  Colleges,  1415,  1428 

Williams,  Mr.  P.  J.,  Birmingham,  S 

Army  Estimates 

Enfield  and  Si)arkbrook    Factories,    885, 
886 

IVovisions,  995 
Assizes  Relief  Act,  943,  1598 
Bills  of  Sale  Bill,  480 
Cholera  Precautions,  1154 
Naval  Expenditure,  1287 
Poor  Law  Commission  Report  (1834),  1288 
Staff  College  Examination  Papers,  1284 

Supply 
Charity  Commissioners,  790 
(Mvil  Service  Examinations,  801 
I^w  Officers.  1103,  1107 
I-iondon  University,  1421) 
Lord  President  of  the  Council,  712 
Police  Courts,  1385 

Public  Works  and  Buildings,  Ireland,  137 
Secret  Service,  l050 

[eont. 
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Williams,  Mr.  P.  J.-cont. 

Unemployecl  and  the  Local  and   County 

AuthontieH,  1032,  1038 
UniTereities  and  CoUegts,  1428 
Weights  and  Measures  Act,  734 

Ward,  Henrietta,  Case  <»f,  0r)2 

WiLHON,  Mr.  H.  J.,  Vork,  fF.R.^Holm- 
.firth 

Riots.  Coni|>cn8ation  in  Case  of,  670 

Windsor  Barracks  (see  under  Army) 

Wine  and  Beerhouse  Acts  Amendment 
BiU 

c.  Intro.  (Mr.  H.  Lewis)  ;  Read  V  Srpt  19, 1712 

fflnier  Assizes  Acts^  1876  and  1877 
Copy  pres.  St-pt  5,  200 

Wolff,  Mr.  G.  W.,  Belfast,  E. 

Supply 

Introduction  of  Cholera  into  Ireland,  1227 
Public  Education  in  Ireland,  1360 

WoLMER,  Viscount,  Edinburgh,  IV, 

Army  Estimates — Volunteers.  lll.S 
Crimean   Veteran — Case    of   David   Gordon, 
658 

Supply 

Fishery  Boanl,  Scotland,  1094 

Law  Charges  and  Courts  of  Law,  Scotland. 

1394 
Ijiw  Officers,  1 109 
Register  House,  Edinburgh,  1395 
Secretary  for  Scotland—Offices,  1071,  1078 

Women  s  Suffrage  Bill 

/.  2R.  nepitived  Srj/t  11,  817 

WOODALL,  Mk.  W.  (Financial  Secre- 
tary to  tiie  War  Office),  Hanley 
Arniv  Est  i mates 

('lothing.  1<M)9.  1010.  H)13,  lnl4 
Enfield    and    Spiirkbro*>k    Factories,    Dis- 
charges fn)m.  8S2,  884,  885 
Pn » visit  .ns,  A:c.  991.992 

Army  Exiiminutions  Itcguiations,  1475,  l.'»88 
Colcliester  Camp  and  Cab  Proprietors,  1598 
CiMiplings.  Davidson's,  1147 
Crimean  Veteran — Case  of  David  Gonlon,  658 
Devon|M)rt  l>oekvanl — Discharjres  from,  1290, 
1787 

{ront. 


Wood  ALL,  Mr.  W.— «»«*. 

Ireland 
Contracts— Employment    of   Local    Meiit 

1470 
Dublin  Ordnance  Department— Labuuran' 

Wages,  1777 
Rifle  Range  at  Omagb,  1469 

Lec-Metford  Rifle.  831 

Leeds  Barracks,  1 145 

Wind8(»r  Barracks,  1480,  1594 

York  Cavalry  Barracks,  653, 944,  1149 

Woods,  Forests,  and  Land  RevenmeM 

of  the  Crown 
Givyhryr  Sttt  Quarry,  Q.  Mr.  Lloyd-Oeotve ; 

A.  Sir  J.  T.  Hibbert  Sept  7,  465 
Boyal    Mi  HTM — Remoting  Machinery — Mmi 

Ispri  and   Champion   Mint*,   Q.    Mr.    P. 

Morgan  ;  A.  Sir  J .  T.  Hibbert  Sr^  5,  98 
Vacancie*  in  the  Wiwdnand  FortMta  Qfiee^Q^ 

Sir  R.  Temple;     A.   Sir  J.   T.    Ulbbeit 

Sept  18,  1475 
Vote  for.  Con.  in  Com  Sept  12, 1047  ;  Report 

Sei»t  IS,  1124 

Woolwich  Arsenal  (see  UDder  Armt) 

Works  and  Public  Buildings  Office 

Vote  for.  Con.  in  Com.  Sept  12,  1050  ;  Report 
Sept  13,  1130 

Wormwood  Scrubbs  Prison   (see  under 
Law  and  Justice  and  Police) 

WoRTLEY,  Mr.  C.  B.  Stuart-,  Sheffield^ 

Ilallam 
Conl  Miners'  Strike  Disturbances,  471 
Emplovers'  Liability  Bill,  464 
Pist.ils'Bill,  1053 
Supply— Home  l)ei«rtnient,  302,  312,  320 

York     Cavalry    Barracks    (see     uuder 
Army) 

YoLNr,,  Mr.  S.,  Cavan,  E,  e 

Lame  and  Stranraer  Mail  Servk-c,  460 

Zetlanp,  Marquess  of 

Government  of  Ireland  Bill,  2R.  49 
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END     OF     VOLUME    XVII.,    AND    TENTH     VOLUME 

OF      SESSION      1893. 
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